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TO 


THE     K  I  N  G- 

SIR, 
Thk  history  of  the  Ronumty  collected  firom  the  remains  of  ancient  iftnthon,  hai  been  often  written 
in  the  different  languages  of  Europe.     But  a  relation  worthy  of  the  subject,  simple  and  unambi- 
tious of  ornament,  containing  in  the  parts  a  useful  detail,  and  in  the  whole  a  just  fepresentation, 
of  the  military  conduct  and  political  experience  of  that  people,  appeared  to  me  to  be  still  wanting. 

Having  earnestly  endeavoured  to  supply  this  defect,  at  least  in  what  relates  to  the  later  times 
of  the  Republic,  the  intention,  I  hope,  joined  to  the  importimoe  of  the  matter,  will  justify  my  hum- 
ble desire  to  inscribe  this  performance  to  your  Majesty. 

I  am,  with  the  most  profound  respect, 
Sia, 
Your  Majesty's 

Most  faithful  Subject,  and 

Most  obedient  humble  Senrant, 

ADAM   FERGUSON. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  observe,  with  respect  to  the  ideographical  namet  used  in  the  followinf 
Hijtory,  that  the  Author  has  endeavoured  to  conform  himself  to  common  practice.  This  is  so 
various  as  not  to  admit  of  any  general  rule.  Borne,  Athens,  Itafy,  and  Greece,  are  used  for  Rotna, 
Athena:,  Italia,  et  Grecia ;  but  France,  Hungary,  and  Savoy,  are  not  used  for  Gaui,  Panonia,  or 
the  JUobrogei,  Cities  and  races  of  men  have  changed  so  much,  that  we  cannot  empby  modem 
names  in  speaking  of  the  ancients,  except  where  custom  absolutely  requires  it.  But  the  natural 
features  of  the  earth,  as  rivers,  seas,  and  mountains,  being  unchanged,  are  expressed  by  tbe  modem 
name,  except  where  they  are  better  known  by  their  ancient  appellations,  as  in  the  geography  of 
Greece,  Asia,  and  AiWca.  This  mixture  of  ancient  and  modem  language  may  appear  exception- 
able, especially  in  the  Maps ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  general  intention,  to  render  the  subject  as 
clear  as  possible,  will  be  an  excuse  for  any  particular  difference  of  opinion  in  the  choice  of  names. 
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The  Subjfct^^Svppeaed  Origin^  the  Roi^wn  8ttUe~~Its  GoBemment'^The  Xtng-^Senate'^ People-^ 
(hti^f-^Centurte^-^TrUm-^'ttetigun^^Th^  Triumpft-'Origlnal  M<aim§'«  Progreas  cf  the  State  vnder 
its  mtg^-'Change  to  a  Big^ublic, 


TH  £  Roman  State  was  oiiginally  a  small  prin- 
cipality, and  one  of  the  many  little  cantmis, 
which,  under  the  denomination  of  Latins,  occu- 
pied the  left  of  the  Tiber,  from  its  confluence 
with  the  Anio  to  thesei^  and  from  Ostia  to 
Circeii  on  the  coast.  Within  this  narrow  tract, 
reaching  in  breadth  inland  no  more  than  sixteen 
miles,  and  extending  on  the  coast  about  fifty 
milcsy  the  Latins  are  said  to  hare  formed  no  less 
than  £[»rty-seTen  independent  states;*  each  of 
whom  had  a  separate  capital  or  strons  hold,  to 
which  they  occasionally  retired  for  safoty,  with 
their  cattle  and  other  effects,  and  from  which 
they  made  firequent  wars  on  each  other.*  The 
country,  divided  into  so  many  separate  terri- 
tories, we  may  consider  as  resembling  some  of 
the  latel  V  discoTercd  isbuids  in  the  Southern  or 
Padfio  Ocean,*  where  erery  height  Is  represent- 
ed as  a  fortress,  and  erery  Httle  township^  that 
ean  maintain  Its  possswaioniij  as  a  separate  state. 
Among  settlements  of  this  descrlptioin,  the  Ro- 
mans, thouch  they  were  originally  no  way  dis- 
tinguished m  point  of  possessions  or  numbers, 
yet.  in  consegnenoe  of  some  wmeriority  of  insti- 
tution or  character,  came  to  baTe  a  decided  as- 


raoas  of  men,  wlio»  under 


Beyond  the  Tiber  en  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Liris  on  the  other,  the  contigmnis  parts  of  Italy 
possessed,  in  the  same  manner  with  La- 
,  by  difbrant 


tium. 


1  Dkmys.  HaUdff.  19.  ir. 
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▼axious  denominations  cf  Etmrians,  Samnites» 
Campanians,  and  others,  farmed  a  multiplicity 
of  little  nations,  united  by  leagues  for  common 
safety,  and  ranged  under  opposite  interests,  with 
a  view  to  some  balance  of  power  wlkidh  they  en- 
deavoured to  maintain.  The  peninsula  towards 
one  extremity,*  was  from  time  immemorial 
peopled  with  Gredan  colonies.  Towards  tha 
other,  it  was,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Ronuui 
state,  overrun  by  nations  of  Gaulish  axtrao* 
tion." 

The  land  throughout,  in  rcsipect  to  situation, 
climate,  and  soil,  was  highly  iavoured,  diversi- 
fied with  mountain  and  main,  well  wooded  and 
vmtered,  replenished  witn  useful  materials,  fit  to 
yield  nasture  for  numerous  herds,  and  to  pro- 
duce aoundonce  of  com,  wine,  and  oiL  And* 
what  b  still  of  more  impivtuice,  was  already 
become  the  flourishing  nursery  of  ingenious 
men,  ardent  and  vigorous  in  thdr  pursuits, 
though,  in  respect  to  many  arts  and  invention^ 
yet  in  a  state  m  great  simpUdtr  or  Lporanco. 

The  Romans^  who  made  taeir  first  step  to 
dominion  by  becoming  heads  of  the  Ijttin  con- 
federacy, continued  their  progress  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  Itsly ;  or,  after  many  struggles  with 
nations  possessed  of  resources  similar  to  theil 
own,  united  the  forces  of  that  country  under 
their  own  direction,  became  the  conquerors  of 
manv  kingdoms  in  Asia  and  Africa,  as  weU  as 
in  Earope ;  and  formed  an  empire,  if  not  the 
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inodC  extensive,  at  least  the  moet  splendid  of  any       With  this  object  before  me,  1  hasten  to  enter 

that  is  known  in  the  history  of  mankind.     In   on  the  scenes  in  which  it  begins  to  i^war ;  and 

possession  of  this  seeming  advantage,  however,    shall  not  dwell  upon  the  history  of  the  first 

they  were  unable  to  preserve  their  own  institu-  '  ages  of  Rome ;  nor  stop  to  coSwct  particulars 

I  tious ;  they  became,  together  with  the  conquests   relating  to  the  origin  and  progress  oi  the  com- 

(  thev  bad  mad^  a  prey  to  military  government,   monwealth,  longer  than  is  necessary  to  aid  the 

V  and  a   signal  example  of  the  vicissitudes   to  reader  in  recollecting  the  circumstances  which 

wliich  prosperous  nations  are  eiroosed.  |  formed  the  oonjoncture  in  which  this  interesting 

This  mighty  state,  remarkable  for  the  email-  change  began  to  take  place, 
ness  of  its  origin,  as  well  as  for  the  greateess  to  Por  this  purpose,  indeed,  a  general  desertion 
which  it  attamed,  has,  by  the  splendour  of  its  of  the  state  ana  its  territory,  such  as  Uiey  were 
national  exertions,  by  the  extent  of  its  dominion,  |  in  the  b^inning  of  this  transaction,  might  have 
by  the  wisdom  of  its  councils,  or  by  its  intemid  !  been  sufficient ;  but  as  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the 
revolutions  and  reverses  of  fortune,  ever  been  a '  precise  point  at  which  causes  b^in  to  operate,  or 
principal  object  of  history  to  all  the  more  en-  j  at  which  effects  are  complete,  I  have  indulged 
lightened  nations  of  the  western  world.  'Tg '  myself  in  looking  back  to  the  origin  of  this 
H!:£!:!;JjLJr'*i]t  ?b  tigjkp"^  ">lP?f*P*^ ;  and  to  have '  fhmous  republic,  whether  real  or  fibulous,  and 
seen  our  species  under  the  fairest  aspect  of  great  shall  leave  the  reader  to  determine,  at  what  time 


ability,  integrity,  and  courage.  There  is  a  merit 
ill  attempting  to  promote  the  study  of  this  sub- 
ject, even  if  the  eKect  should  not  correspond 
with  the  design. 

Under  this  impression  the  following  narrative 
was  undertaken,  and  chiefly  with  a  view  to  die 
^eat  revolution,  by  which  the  republican  form 
uf  government  was  exchanged  for  despotism ; 
and  by  which  the  Roman  people,  from  being 
joint  sovereigns  of  a  great  empire,  became,  to- 
gether with  their  own  provinces,  the  subjects, 
and  often  the  prey,  of  a  tyranny  which  was 
equallv  cruel  to  boUu 

As  in  this  revolution  men  of  the  greatest  abili- 
ties, possessed  of  every  art,  and  furnished  with 
the  moet  ample  resources,  were  acting  in  concert 
togetlier,  or  in  opposition  to  each  other,  the 
Hfune  is  likely  to  exhibit  what  may  be  thought 
the  utmost  rasige  or  extent  of  the  human 
powers ;  and  to  rumiah  those  who  are  engaged 
m  transactions  any  way  similar,  with  models 
by  wliich  they  may  profit,  and  from  which  they 
may  form  sound  principles  of  conduct,  derived 
from  experience,  and  confirmed  by  examples  of 
the  highest  authority. 

llie  event  which  midces  the  principal  object 
of  this  liistory,  has  been  sometimes  considered 
as  a  point  of  separation  between  two  periods, 
which  have  beeh  accordingly  treated  apar^-4he 
period  of  the  republic,  and  that  of  the  monardiy. 
During  a  considerable  part  of  the  first  period, 
the  Romans  were  highly  distinguished  b^  their 
genius,  magnanimity,  and  national  sphit,  and 
made  suiti^le  attainments  in  what  arc  the  or- 
dinary objects  of  pursuit— wealth  and  dominion. 
In  the  second  period  they  continued  for  some 
*ime  to  profit  by  the  attainments  which  were 
made  in  the  former,  and  while  they  walked  in 
the  tract  of  the  oommonvrealth,  or  practised  the 
arts  and  retidned  the  lessons  which  former  ages 
had  taught,  still  kept  their  possessions.  JBut 
after  the  mnings  of  political  life,  which  were 
wonnd  up  in  the  republic,  had  some  time  ceased 
to  act ;  when  the  state  was  become  the  concern 
of  a  single  person,  and  the  vestige  ilf  former 
movements  were  eflbced,  tlie  national  character 
declined,  and  die  power  of  a  great  empire  be- 
came unable  to  preserve  what  a  small  republic 
had  acquh*ed.  The  example,  whether  to  be 
shunned  or  imitated,  is  certainly  instructive  in 
either  period ;  but  most  so  in  the  transition  that 
was  niade  from  one  to  the  other;  and  in  the 
forfeiture  of  those  pubHc  advantages,  of  which 
the  Roman  people,  in  some  part  of  their  course, 
availed  themselves  wiUi  so  much  distinction, 
and  which,  in  the  sequel,  they  abused  with  bo 
much  disorder  at  home,  and  oppression  of  theii- 
subjects  abroad 


he  will  suppose  the  period  of  authentic  history 
to  begin,  or  at  what  time  he  will  suppose  the 
causes  of  this  revolution  to  operate,  and  to  pro- 
duce their  effects. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  give,  in  mere  descrip- 
tion, a  satis£sctary  account  of  a  snl^ect  which  is 
in  it»  nature  progressive  and  fluctuating,  or  to 
explain  political  establishments  without  some 
reference  to  the  occasions  whence  they  arose,  I 
have,  upon  these  accounts,  endeavoured  to  give, 
even  to  the  first  part  of  my  labours,  Uie  form  of 
narration;  and,  together  with  the  progress  of 
political  institutions  in  the  state,  remarked  its 
territorial  aoquisdtions  and  conquests,  in  the 
order  in  which  thev  were  made.  In  propor- 
tion  as  the  principal  object  of  the  history  pre- 
sents itself,  I  shall  wish,  as  far  as  my  talents 
and  the  materials  before  me  allow,  to  ml  up  the 
narration,  and  give  to  everr  scene  of  the  transac- 
tion its  complete  detaiL  Mlien  this  is  done,  and 
the  catastrophe  is  passed,  I  shall  wish  again  to 
contract  my  narration;  and  as  I  open  with  a 
summary  accoimt  of  what  preceded  my  period, 
close  wim  a  similar  view  of  its  sequel. 

The  Romans  are  said  to  have  made  their  settle- 
ment in  the  end  of  the  rixth,  or  beginning  of 
the  seventh  Olympiad,*  about  two  hundred  yeara 
before  the  ac^snon  of  Cyrus  to  the  throne  of 
Persia,  seven  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
tera,  and  long  before  the  date  of  any  authentic 
profltne  histtny  whatever.  The  detail  of  their 
story  is  minute  and  circumstantial ;  but  on  this 
account  is  the  more  to  be  suspected  of  fiction : 
and  in  many  parts,  besides  tnat  of  tiie  fable, 
with  which  it  is  confesnedly  mixed,  may,  with- 
out any  blameable  scepticism,  be  rejected  as  the 
conjecture  of  ingenious  men,  or  the  embellish- 
ments of  a  mere  tradition,  which  partakes  in 
the  uncertainty  of  all  other  profime  history  of 
the  same  times,  and  labours  under  the  obscurity 
which  hangs  over  the  origin  of  all  other  na- 
tions.' 

That  the  Roman  state  was  originaSy  a  small 
one,  and  came  by  degrees  to  its  greatness,  emmot 
be  doubted.  So  much  we  may  safely  admit  on 
the  faith  of  tradition,  or  in  this  instance  inftr, 
from  the  continuation  and  recent  marks  of  a 
[irogress  whidi  the  people  were  still  making, 
tftei*  they  became  an  object  of  observation  to 
Jther  nations,"  and  after  tlwy  lw«an  to  keep 
reoordii  of  their  own :  that  they  had  been  an 
assffmblage  of  herdsmen  and  warriors,  ignorant 
uf  Inters,  of  money,  and  of  eommercbd  arti;. 


1  DionvB.  Hal.  Ub.  i. 

2  Liv.  lib.  vi. 

3  Dionys.  Uol.  Ub.  i. 
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Chap.  I.] 

Intuped  tm  dtpreintloii 
log  ohieily  by  tiM  prodooe  of  their  itfrdi^  and  tiw 
spoils  of  <lMir  cBMOiiM,  may  be  nft&y  admitted 
'    '    ■  in  the  "       ' 


OF  THB  HQMAN  EEPUBtIC 


parts  •/  ihiir  Metorr,  nipplyii^  theee  dcfocts, 
'rwardinlbe 


direolieci,  aod 

origiu, 

in  reaUty,  a 

*    likely  to 


and  cominf  forward 
cowiieqwiMy  iimi'medhitf 
wiA  otlMT  mde  naUea 
horde  of  ignoramt  beghnilane, 
beeoMM  an  aoeoanpUelMd  nation. 

In  the  ifavt  aoeounta  of  their  tetdemeal*  it  U 
«dd  tiiat  they  murtcred  titfae  thoneinrt  mm  tm. 
foot  and  three  hundred  on  horaebaak.^  lliair 
eaCabUehMent  bebif  Hfceted  by  anrpilw  er  by 
finroe,  and  their  pMplaeonaialiiv  of  armed  man 
who  had  ererr  ae^nUMon  tamake  at  tiM  eifenaa 
of  their  neighboar%  they  ipero  natnrolly  in  a 
state  of  war  witii  tl»  naanli^  avonnd  Hmo 
They  tooh  post  on  the  PtiteHum,  a  amall  height 
«n  the  Tiber,  whidi»  accordiof  to  former  tradi- 
ti«n%  had  beenprevloaaiy  ooeoiied  by  fire  difieru 
ent  raoea  of  men,  wfao>  in  a  country  oo  preca> 
riously  settled,  were  fiMnently  eha^iif  thafar 
plmoee.*  Their  dty  was  ttie  forst  modd  of  a  Ro- 
mfui  camp,  fortified  with  a  s^piare  breast  .wotlK 
and  ditch,  to  senre  as  an  oocaaional  retreat  to 
themaebrea  and  thdr  catda.  Their  leadei%  or 
chief,  was  tihe  eole  magiatrata  or  dftcer,  eitlwr 
dvil  or  military.  The  members  of  tike  oommen« 
wealth  were'  distinfidshed  into  different  daasea 
er  ranks,  nnder  the  names  of  patrician  and  ple- 
beian, patron  and  cUent.  **  The  patVMi,"  ears 
Dionystus,  <<  was  to  protaet»  to  gi^  eoonstt; 
ftnd,  whether  present  or  absent,  was  to  liis  clients 
whatthefothsristohisfamilr.  Thec^nts,ln 
return,  wers  to  contribnte  to  tne  sopport  of  thdr 
patron,  to  aid  him  in  ptadng  his  diOdroi  in 
marriage;  and»in  thacaaeof  Bsbeingtakfnby 
an  enemy,  were  to  pay  his  ranaom ;  or  of  his  b^ 
ingeondomned  in  a  ftne,  were  to  disduage  It 
forhim."* 

Hie  limits  of  prerogatlTe  and  priYilege,  as  in 
other  rude  sodnties,  were  yet  imperfectly  murlb- 
•d.  It  was  tho  prerogative  of  the  king  to  lead 
In  war,  and  to  rule  in  peace ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  he  no  asore  wished  to  deliberate»  than  to 
fight  alone;  and,  though  he  may  hare  doned- 
ther  ooeadenally,  yet  numbers  of  his  foUowera 
were  erer  ready  to  attend  him  in  both.  The 
people  adooowledged  him  as  their  leader,  or 
prince ;  but  they  UiamsdTes,  as  in  other  instant 
CSS  of  the  same  kind,  were  accustomed,  on  re- 
maikable  occadons,  to  assemble;  and,  without 
anj  aonserted  form  of  democracy,  became  the 
■orerelcn  power,  as  often  as  ^eir  paarions  en- 

iged  UMm  to        '       ~    ' 


gaged  them  to  act  in  a  body.  The  superior 
of  the  people  as  natiiraBy  came  to  naro  their 
meednga  apart,  and  may  bare  assembled  Ire- 
quently,  when  the  occasion  was  not  sufficient  to 
rsqoire  the  attention  of  the  whole.^  Hence  pro- 
ba%  tfie  eatabUshmaats  of  the  senate  and  of  the 
popwar  assemblies,  whidh  wve  called  the  Omiw- 
tia,  and  were  both  of  so  eaxly  a  dat6  as  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  fixat  of  their  kings." 

Etbu  this  founder  of  the  state,  we  are  told, 
was  distinguished  by  his  usners  or  Uctors  carry* 
hig  bofars  him  th#  aaoa  said  the  rod%  as  the  cm- 
blema  of  his  power,  and  the  instruments  of  his 
katioa  The  names  of  the  senators  were  entered 
ki  a  Ub^  Mid  they  warn  separatdy  called  to  their 


4  lir.  lib.  L  c.  4. 
ft  Dteays.  Hal.  fib.  i.        «  Ibid.  lib.  ii.  c.  10. 
7  De  miuonbiu  rebus  Prixtdpes,  de  m^oribos  om" 
aes  coBsnitant.    Tsdt.  de  Mortbu  Genn. 
8  Dionys.  ttb.U 


AsaeabHee  of  the  pacpae  wera  hoti- 
•y  the  sound  of  a  horn.  I'he.  citiz«!;4' 
were  distingoidied  into  curice,  oeDtadeo,  and 
tribes  didsioBa  under  which  tiiey  foffiked  their  > 
sereral  cmnpartmants,  for  miUtary  amiy,  rdigi- 
oua  ceranoniee,  or  political  dcJiberadone.  When 
mat  to  decide  on  any  public  qmestion,  each  divi- 
sion Mart  coUeeted  tae  Totas  of  its  members, 
firom  theaoe  formed  a  vote  for  the  curia  or  centn- 
ry;  and,  by  the  majority  of  «faaae,dotenttined  the 
whole.  The  onrias  ware  frateraitieiv  or  diridons 
of  the  people,  which  met  far  the  performance  of' 
rdigions rites:  each  had  ita aqparate  priest,  and' 
plaee  of  awsembly.  Whan  the  emte  were  called 
on  matters  of  state,  dwy  retained  aart  of  thefe 
religiaua forma;  opened  ihdr  maettnf  with  ob^ 
eerdng  the  auspicas,  or  signs  of  ftonrity;  and  If 
theeawere  vn&vonraUe,  cooJd  not  proceed  on 
badness.  The  augurs,  thar^re,  in  thia  mode 
of  assembly,  had  a  negadve  on  the  proceediwga  of 
thenepple. 

Ine  eenturiea  were  formed  en  a  more  artAil 
idea,  to  make  power  aocoBHpany  wealth.  The 
people  were  divided  into  dosses,  acoordiBg  to  the 
rate  of  thefar  fortanes  s  each  dasa  was  dhrlded 
into  eentariea;  but  the  number  of  eentnrica  In 
the  dlArsBt  dassee  was  ao  msaaaal,  that  theae  of 


the  fifBt  or  rkhsat  dass  made  a  nudority  of  the 
;  and  when  the  eemnrise  of  this  cb 


rnianimane,  diay deeided the enestion.  Bythls 
instHutfon,  tiie  rich  wers  masters  of  the  l^lda- 
tare,  though  not  without  some  oompeasatlon  to 
the  poor,  as  the  several  dassea  were  charged  with 
taacea  and  pnhlio  aervlcee,  in  the  same  proportion 
in  whl9h  timy  were  vested  with  power. 

The  peo]de,  when  thus  assembled,  were  dia- 
dngalshad  in  thdr  riassos  by  thdr  endgns  and 
arms,  and,  thaq|^  called  together  on  peUticat 
affdrs^  were  termed  the  army.* 

In  the  first  egea  of  diia  principality  or  com- 
monwealth, the  meetings  of  the  people  were  hdd 
fir^  by  eurisB,  andaftn  waiile  by  eeuUifiss.  The 
praotioe  of  vetiM  by  tribes  wee  vt  a  kter  data 
than  dther^  and  vras  the  device  of  a  popatar 
party  to  cxehide  the  ansploea,  to  level  the  «endl* 


the 
The 


tion  of  ranks,  and  by  these  meens  to 
fibeands  of  pawer  in  thdr  own  favour, 
people  were  formed  into  thdr  chwses  and  _._^_ 
rise,  to  deet  Htuir  officers,  to  enact  lawe,  or  to 
ddiberateoaotfaeraflUbe  of  stats;  bat  they  did 
not  without  struggle  or  contest  always  ecanimea 
in  tills  mode  rfaassmbly.  The  peever  citlaane 
often  faidsted  to  be  caUedr  In  the  eufte,  and  after- 
vrarda  in  the  tribea,  todedde  on  aibfaw  whkh 
the  rick  would  have  reforred  to  the  centadea 
alone.  Hm  quastfon  en  theae  eoeaaioM  went  ta 
the  foundidonef  the  eenetitadon,  and  implied  a 
doubt  ^^bether  the  atata  wai  to  be  gavsmad  bx 
the  balance  of  nnmbers,  or  the  babnee  of  pro- 
perty." 


0  Dionys.  Hd.  lib.  ir.  c.  1«,  IT,  18.        Ur.  lib.  t 
c.  43. 
10  State  of  the  classes  and  centnries  at  the  estab. 

n^hment  of  the  cousiu  ; 

_  VALVATION. 

Clm.  BtfoHD.  Btnllag.         No.orCcnu 

1.  isOjOH  88S  la  m 

«  fftiOoe  t4ft  a  ai 

3.  »fim  Mi  e  SI 

4.  M,0et  ee  14  ai 

5.  u  aao  BS 10  si 

Total, ^6  From 

FIrftdass, 8fi  Sub. 
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THE  PROGRESS  AND  TERMINATION  [ Book  I. 


To  these  original  eBrlan  of  the  poUtkal  tnan» 
may  be  Joined  thooe  of  religion*  which  in  all  gov- 
emmenta  mutt  have  a  conaiderable  force;  and 
In  this  hare  always  been  supposed  a  principal 
power  to  regulate  its  moremcnts.  Here  indeed, 
there  being  no  distinction  of  deigy  and  laity,  the 
authority  of  the  statesman,  augur,  and  priest, 
was  united  in  the  same  persons,  or  in  the  same 
erders  of  men :  and  as,  in  the  mind  of  every  ci- 
tizen, notwithstanding  the  high  measure  of  his 
•upentition,  the  sword  of  state  was  preferred  to 
the  altar,  the  politician  and  warrior  availed  him- 
srdf  of  the  reipmt  which  was  paid  to  the  priest, 
nod  made  superstition  itself  subservient  to  the 
purposes  of  state.  With  prssageii  and  prodigies 
he  encouraged  or  restrained  the  people  in  their 
desires  and  pursuits ;  he  bound  them  with  vows 
and  with  oaths,  to  a  degree  that  has  not  been 
equalled  by  mankind  in  any  other  instance ;  and, 
vnth  reference  to  this  circumstance  in  particular, 
it  has  been  observed,  that  the  seeds  of  Roman 
greatness  were  laid  in  the  implicit  respect  with 
which  every  citizen  revered  the  first  institutions 
of  his  country.* 

The  wants  by  which  the  Romans  were  im- 
pelled in  the  first  state  of  their  settlement,  made 
It  necessary  for  them  to  vanquish  some  of  their 
neighbours,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt.  Valour,, 
accordingly,  in  their  estimation,  was  the  princi- 
pal quality  of  human  nature,  and  the  ddTeat  of 
an  enemy  the  chief  of  its  firults.  Every  leader 
who  obtained  a  victorv  made  his  entry  at  Rome 
in  procession ;  and  this  gave  rise  to  the  triumph, 
which  continued,  from  we  first  to  the  last  age  of 
the  commonwealth,  to  be  the  highest  olject  of 
ambition. 

Historians,  admiring  the  effieet  of  this  and  of 
other  practices  of  an  euly  date  among  the  Ro- 
mans, have  represented  their  founder,  and  his 
immediate  successors,  as  philosophers,  statesmen, 
and  able  tutors,  who,  with  a  perfect  foresight  of 
the  consequences,  suggested  die  maxims  which 
||ave  so  happv  a  turn  to  the  minds  of  men  in  this 
mfant  renubuc.  They  are  said  to  have  taught, 
that  by  nugality  and  valour  the  Romans  were 
to  conquer  the  world :  that  th«y  ought  not  to 
lay  waste  the  lands  which  they  conquered,  but 
to  possess  them  with  colonies  of  their  own  peo- 
ple :  that  they  ought  not  to  slay  the  vanquished, 
but  transport  their  captives  to  Rome,  as  an  ac- 
ocosion  to  the  numbor  of  their  own  citizens : 
that  they  ought  not  to  make  war  without  provo- 
cation, nor  to  commence  hostilities  until  they 
had  demanded  and  had  been  refused  reparation  of 
wrongs.  In  whatever  degree  we  suppose  these 
w^T<Tiri«  to  have  been  expressed  or  imderstood  in 
the  councils  of  Rome,  it  is  certain  that  the  sue- 
oessftd  conduct  of  the  state  in  these  particnlars 
was  sufficient  to  have  suggested  the  idea  that 
th^  were  known. 

TO' the  other  fortunate  customs  which  may  be 
traced  up  to  those  early  times  of  the  state,  we 


A  property  of  100,000  asses  or  pounds  of  copper  in-^ 
tidod  the  owner  to  a  place  in  tbe  first  class,  7A,000  to 
a  place  in  tho  second,  50,000  to  a  place  in  the  third, 
25,000  to  a  place  in  the  fourth,  11,0S0  to  a  place  in 
the  fifth,  and  the  remainder  of  the  people,  harins  no 
valuation,  or  hsTing  less  than  that  of  the  filth  dass. 
were  thrown  into  the  sixtii  or  last  olaas.  The  whole 
were  dirided  into  103  centuries,  of  which  the  first 
cUss  contained  80  centuries  of  foot^  and  18  of  horse- 
men, in  all  08;  being  a  minority  of^the  whole.  The 
sixth  dans  fonnod  no  mure  than  one  contury.  as  ap- 
pears from  the  inspection  of  the  preceding  table. 

I  See  M achiavel's  Discourses  on  liry. 


may  join  that  ef  the  censns,  by  wU«h  the  peo^ 
at  every  period  of  five  ycars^  took  a  regular  ae- 
countof  the  numbers  and  estates  of  their  dtizens, 
as  the  best  measure  they  could  have  of  their  owm 
prv^pressor  decline,  and  the  surest  test  of  thdr 
policy  and  conduct  as  a  nation. 

The  Romans  reckoned  in  the  first  periodof  their 
history,  a  succession  of  sevea  kings,"  to  eaoh  9i 
whom  they  aacribed  the  invention  of  their  asVe* 
ral  institntions.  To  Romulus,  the  mixed  form 
of  their  government,  the  establiahment  of  the 
senate  and  assemblies  of  the  people,  the  ranks  of 
patrician  and  plebeian,  the  relations  of  patron 
and  client.  To  Numa,  the  religion  of  the  people, 
and  their  regard  to  oatiis.  To  Servius  Tullius, 
the  census,  or  periodical  muster ;  and  so  on.-^ 
But  whether  we  suppose  these  institntions  to 
have  heen  the  sugsesnon  of  particulsr  occasions, 
or  the  invention  of  ingenious  men,  directed  by  a 
deep  premeditation  of  all  their  effects,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  sndi  institutions  existed  in  very  early 
times,  and  served  as  the  foundation  of  that  pcdiey 
which  distinguished  the  Roman  state. 

The  monwohy  of  Rome  is  said  to  have  lasted 
two  hundred  and  forty-four  years,  a  period  in 
which  the  numbers  of  the  people,  and  the  extent 
of  their  aettiement,  had  greatly  increased.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  they  hiM  drawn  many  of  their 
nttghbours  to  Rome,  and  sent  many  of  their 
own  people  to  occupy  settlements  abroad.  By 
the  inrolment  of  aliens,  they  procured  a  certain 
increase  of  people ;  and  by  spreading  their  colo- 
nies around,  they  made  acquisitions  of  territory', 
and  extended  the  nursery  of  Roman  citizens. 
We  find,  nevertheless,  that,  by  the  last  part  of 
this  policy,  they  incuired  a  danger  of  loeuig  the 
people  whom  thev  thus  establisl^  or  bred  up.  in 
new  settlements,  nowever  little  removed  from  the 
metropolis.  Men  had  not  yet  learned  to  consider 
themselves  as  the  dtizens  of  one  place,  and  inha- 
bitants of  another.  In  departing  from  Rome,  die 
colonists  ceased  to  be  inrolled  in  .any  tribe  or 
ward  of  that  dty,  or  of  its  district ;  or  to  be 
ranked  in  any  class  of  the  people.  They  ceased, 
of  course,  to  oe  called  upon  to  vote  in  any  of  the 
assemblies,  which  they  no  longer  attended.  They 
formed  notions  of  an  interest  separate  from  that 
of  their  original  country,  so  mudi,  that  the  colo- 
nies which  nad  been  planted  by  one  prince,  re- 
sisted the  power  of  his  successors ;  and  conquests, 
where  the  Roman  dtizens  were  mixod  with  the 
nativ^  in  order  to  keep  them  in  sulgection,  were 
sometimes  in  danger  joi  being  lost.  The  colony 
itself  took  a  part  m  the  discontents  of  the  people 
they  were  sent  to  restrain,  and  became  parties  vrlth 
the  vanquished  in  their  quarrd  with  the  victors.* 
But,  notwithstanding  firequent  instances  of  this 
sort  among  the  Roman  colonies,  the  memory  of 
thdr  descent  and  the  ties  of  consanguinity,  the 
pride  of  their  distinction  as  Romans,  the  capadty 
which  every  ocdonist  retained  of  returning  to 
Rome,  and  of  being  reinstated  in  the  roUs  of  the 
people,  for  the  most  part  preserved  their  attach- 
ment to  Rome,  and  made  them  still  a  psrt  of 
her  strength,  and  a  prindpal  source  of  her  great- 


Durinff  this  period  of  the  kingly  government, 
the  numbers  that  were  inrdled  m  the  city  and 
its  teiritory  increased  firom  three  thousand  and 
two  hundred  to  eighty  thousand  men  of  an  age 


2  Romulus,  Numa,  Tullus  HostUhis,  Ancus  Mar- 
tins,  Tarquinius  Priscus,  Serrius  TuQius,  Tarquinius 
Snpeilms. 

a  Ur.  Ub.  iii.  c.  4. 
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At  to  carry  arms.*  The  iiamher  of  Romiin 
tribes  or  wards  of  the  dty  was  aarmented  ttom 
three  to  twenty-one.  Ine  kiiigdk>m  itself  ex- 
tended over  the  greater  part  of  Latiiun,  and  had 
an  intimate  aUianoe  with  the  whole  of  it.  The 
city  of  Uome  was  become  tho  principal  resort  of 
all  -tho  Latin  confederates,  the  plaoe  of  their 
nasetings  for  derotieii  or  pkasore,  and  tho  seat 
of  their  political  consultations.* 

To  accommodate  and  secure  this  populoos  and 
growing  commonitv,  sereral  of  the  heights  con- 
tiguous to  their  original  settlement  were,  dur- 
ing the  same  period,  successively  occupied,  the 
maishes  between  thinai  were  drained  by  excava- 
tions and  works  of  great  magnifioeno^  of  which 
a  considerable  part  is  still  entire.  The  city  it- 
self, instead  ot  «n  earthen  rampart,  was  sur- 
rounded with  towers  and  battlements  of  hewn 
stone." 

So  &r  it  appears,  that  while 
Change  to  every  successive  prince  gratified  his 
•  rq»abTic  own  ambition  by  subduing  some 
neighbonrin|;  district  or  village,  and 
brought  an  accession  of  ncbes  or  territory  to  his 
oountry,  the  genius  of  monarchy  was  favourable 
to  the  growth  of  this  rising  empire.  But  when 
princes  became  satiated  vnth  conquests  abroad, 
or  bccan  to  meditate  schemes  to  Increase  their 
own  Importance  at  home,  their  ambition  took  a 
different  direction,  and  led  them  to  aim  at  mak- 
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ing  the  kingdom  hereditary,  and  the  people  more 

their  pleasure.    Under  f 
tion  of  the  monarcn's  ambition,  the  state. 


ing  toe 
subservi 


ioit  to  their  i 


Under  this  direc- 


Montesquieu  observes,  was  likdy  to  become 
stationary,  or  even  to  decline.  A  revolution 
became  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  it  in  its 
former  pn^ressive  state. 

Such  a  revolution,  we  are  told, 
U.  C.  244i.  took  its  risa  from  the  resentments 
of  the  people,  excited  by  abuses  of 
power,  and  was  hastened  by  a  momentary  in- 
ai|^uation,  roused  by  an  insult  offered  by  a  son 
ot  the  king  to  a  Roman  matron.  As  the  politi- 
cal evils  which  this  revolution  was  intended  to 
remedy  were,  the  state  of  degradation  and  tDCak- 
ness  to  which  the  senate  had  been  reduced,  the 
usurpation  ^f  hereditary  succession  to  tJie  croum. 


4  Uv.  lib.  i.  e.  44. 

6  Dienys.  Ual.  Ub.  iy,  p.  250. 

OTtie  atones  cmployeid  in  building  the  walls  of 
Rome  were  said  each  to  have  been  si^cieut  to  load 
a  cart. 

T^e  common  sewers  were  executed  at  a  great  ex- 

Jenae.  It  was  proposed  tbat  they  ahonid  be  of  suf- 
cient  dimenaiona  to  admit  a  waggon  Ioad<fd  with 
hay  (Plin.  lib.  xxxri.  c.  15.).  When  these  common 
aewern  came  to  be  obatrucUfd,  or  out  of  repair,  under 
the  republic,  the  censors  contracted  to  pay  a  thou- 
sand talents,  or  about  193,000/.  for  clearing  and  re- 
paiHng  xhein  (Dionys.  Hal.  lib.  iii.  c.  07.).  They 
were  again  in  disrepair  at  the  accession  of  Augustus 
CaBsar,  and  the  reinstatiog  them  is  mentioned  among 
the  great  worka  of  Agrippa.  He  is  said  to  have 
turned  the  coarse  of  S6?en  rivers  into  these  subterra- 
neous passages,  to  hare  made  them  navigtUile,  and  to 
hare  actually  passed  in  barges  under  the  streets  and 
buildings  of  Rome.  llicBe  worlu  are  still  supposed 
to  remain ;  but,  as  they  exceed  the  power  and  re- 
sources of  the  present  citv  to  keep  them  in  repair, 
they  are  quite  concealed,  except  at  one  or  two 
placea.  They  were,  in  the  midst  of  the  Roman 
greatness,  and  stiU  are,  reckoned  among  the  wonders 
of  the  world  (Lir.  lib.  i.  c.  88.) ;  and  yet  they  are  said 
to  hare  been  worka  of  tko  elder  Tarquin,  a  prince 
whose  territory  did  net  extend,  in  any  direcdon, 
above  sixteen  milM;  and,  on  thia  supposition,  they 
Biut  have  been  made  to  accomruodatc  a  city  that 
was  calculated  chiefly  fcr  the  reception  of  cattle. 


and  the  general  abuses  of  goremmenty  suitable 
remedies  were  sought  for  to  these  evils,  by  re- 
storing the  numlxnv  and  power  of  the  senate, 
by  abolishing  the  royalty,  and  by  substituting  in 
its  place  an  deetive  and  temporary  magistracy. 

The  principal  part  of  the  revolution  consisted 
in  substituting  the  consuls,  two  annual  magis- 
trates, in  place  of  the  king.  These  officers  were 
chosen  in  the  assembly  of  the  centuries.  The 
officer  who  was  to  preside  at  the  election  erected 
his  standard,  and  pitched  his  tent  in  the  field  of 
Mars/  a  meadow  which  lav  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  above  the  city.  The  people  repaired  to 
him  in  arms,  and,  distinguished  by  the  ensiffns 
and  armour  of  their  different  classes,  proceeded 
to  make  their  election. 

That  tiie  city  might  not  be  surprised  while  its 
defenders  were  thus  abroad  in  the  fields,  a  guaid 
was  posted,  with  Its  colours  displayed,  on  the 
Janiculum,  a  hill  on  the  right  of  the  Tiber, 
which  oveiiooked  the  river  and  contiguous  plain. 
If  an  enemy  appeared  during  the  dection,  the 
guard  had  orders  to  strike  their  ensign ;  and  on 
this  signal  every  century  repaired  to  its  post  cf 
alarm,  and  questions  of  state  were  suspended 
until  the  danger  was  removed.  As  it  became 
an  article  of  superstition,  that  the  centuries 
could  not  proceed  in  any  business  without  hav- 
ing an  ensign  displayed  on  the  Janiculum,  it 
was  in  the  power  of  any  person,  hy  striking  the 
ensign,  to  break  up  an  assembly  of  the  people : 
and  tUs  expedient  for  stopping  the  progress  of 
any  business  was  accordingly  made  use  of  at 
different  times  to  tiie  end  of  the  republic* 

It  was  meant  that  the  consuls  snould  sueeeed 
to  all  the  powers  of  the  king ;  and  in  order  to 
enforce  their  authority,  a  penalty  of  five  oxen 
and  two  sheep  was  denounced  against  every  per- 
son who  refused  to  obey  them.*  llieir  joint 
and  divided  command,  with  the  limited  term  of 
one  year,  which  was  to  be  the  duration  of  their 
power,  were  thought  sufficient  securities  against 
the  abuse  of  it. 

The  government,  by  this  revolution,  devolved 
on  the  soiate  and  nobles,  llie  plebeians,  in  the 
first  formation  of  it,  were  favoured  by  the  ad- 
mission of  a  certain  number  of  their  order  to  fill 


herdsmen,  and  banditti.  Rude  nations  sometimes 
execute  works  of  great  magnificence,  as  fortrcsees 
and  temples,  for  the  purposes  of  war  and  supersti- 
tion ;  but  seldom  palaces,  and  still  more  seldom  workji 
of  mere  courenienceand  cleanUneaa,  in  which,  for  tho 
most  parr,  they  are  long  defective.  It  is  not  imrea- 
Bonable^  therefore,  to  question  the  authority  of  tra- 
dition in  respect  to  this  singular  monument  of  antj. 
qoity,  which  so  greatly  exceeds  what  the  beft  ac- 
commodated city  of  modem  Europo  could  undertake 
for  its  own  conreniency.  And  as  those  worka  are 
atill  entire,  and  may  continue  so  for  thousands  of 
years,  it  may  be  suspected  that  they  were  even  prior 
to  the  settlement  of  Kownlus,  and  may  have  been  the 
remains  of  a  more  ancient  city,  on  the  ruins  of  which 
the  followers  of  Romulus  settled,  as  the  Arabs  now 
hut  or  encamp  on  the  ruins  of  Palmyra  aad  Balbeck. 
Liyy  owns,  that  the  common  sewers  were  not  accom 
medated  to  the  plan  of  Rome,  as  it  w&s  laid  out  in  his 
time ;  they  were  carried  in  directions  across  tho 
streets,  and  passed  under  buildings  of  the  greatest 
antiquity.  This  derangement  indeed  he  imputes  to 
tho  hasty  rebuilding  cf  the  city  after  its  deatructiou 
by  the  Gaula  ;  but  haste,  it  is  probable,  wculd  hare 
determined  the  people  to  build  on  their  old  founda- 
tions, or  at  least  not  to  change  them  so  much  as  to 
orosa  the  direction  of  former  streets. 

7  Campus  Martins. 

8  See  Rook  III.  Chap.  III. 

9  Plutarch,  in  Vil.  Poplicola. 
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up  the  tenate»  which  had  boen  reduced  in  its 
Jiumbers  by  the  tyranny  of  the  late  king ;  and 
tliey  were  d«clared,  in  case  of  any  oppreasiiMi,  to 
Iiave  a  right  of  appeal  from  any  sentence  or  com- 
mand of  the  magistrate  to  an  asaemhly  of  the 
people  at  hu^e.  This  was  understood  to  be  the 
great  charter*  of  every  citt:een.  But  the  patri- 
cians alone  could  be  chosen  into  the  newly 
established  offices  of  state.  Tliey  alone  were  t« 
furnish  the  ordinary  snccesaiun  of  members  to 
the  senate^  and,  by  their  inrohnent  in  the  first 


[DoojiL 


and  second  classes,  to  knvc  a  decided  nugority  in 
all  the  meetings  or  comitia  of  the  oenturies;* 
that  is,  in  all  aesemblies  of  the  people  that 
were  called  to  elect  oJRoers  of  state,  to  enact 
laws,  er  to  judge  of  appeals.  By  these  several 
provisions  in  thou*  &vour,  they  were  in  poesea- 
sion  of  a  complete  aristocracy,  which  they 
daimed  as  hereditary  in  tbeur  fiuniUes,  but 
which  they  were  noit  likely  to  retain,  without 
modi  discontent  and  animosity  on  the  part  of 
their  ial]()ecti. 


CHAP.  II. 


Form  of  the  R^^mbUc'-Disseniion  of  Partus— Firsi  DictalorSecession  of  Plebeums-^Tribunes  of  the 

Pcdjtlc — Their  Objecta—JDistribtUwn  of  Corn — Division  of  Landa— Pretensions  ^the  Plebeians Com- 

mission  to  compile  Laws—Decemvirs— T\oelve  Tables — Intermarriage  of  Ranks — ClaUn  of  t/te 
Plebeians  to  the  Consulate — Miktary  or  Consular  Tribunes— Censors— ^dUes — Prtefectiis  Annonae-^ 
Fortune  of  the  RejyubUc— deduction  of  Veia— Destruction  ofRwne  by  t/te  GauU—RebuUdim  of  tht 
Oil/. 


THE  ffovemment  of  Rome, 
as  it  is  represented  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  king,  was 
become  entirely  aristooratical.  11m  nobles  had 
the  exclusive  possession  of  office,  without  any 
third  party  to  hold  the  balance  between  them- 
selves and  the  people.  The  consuls  were  the 
sala^  executive  magistrates,  and  the  oidy  minis- 
ters of  the  senate:  they  were  understood  to 
eonie  in  place  of  the  king;  po^ormed  all  the 
functions  of  royalty ;  and,  in  the  manner  of  the 
kings,  to  whom  they  succeeded,  united  in  their 
own  nertons  all  the  dignities  of  the  state,  those 
of  Judge,  mapstrate,  and  military  leader. 

Such,  at  the  first  institution  of  the  common- 
wealth, was,  bdth  in  respect  of  government  and 
manners,  the  simplicity  or  rudeness  of  tiiis  com- 
munity. The  people,  however,  in  their  new 
situation,  were  gradually  and  speedily  led,  by 
the  accumulation  of  their  affairs,  by  the  contest 
of  their  parties,  and  by  the  wants  of  the  public, 
to  a  variety  of  establishments,  in  which  ikey 
separated  the  departments  of  state,  more  equally 
distributed  its  powers,  filled  up  the  Usta  of  office, 
and  put  themselves  in  a  posture  to  vdeld  with 
advantage  their  strength  as  it  increased,  and  to 
avail  themselves  of  every  circumstance  that  oc- 
curred in  their  fiivour. 

While  the  exiled  king  was  endeavouring,  by 
continual  invasions,  to  recover  his  power,  dis- 
putes arose  between  the  parties  who  had  joined 
to  expel  him  ;*  creditors,  supported  by  the  aria- 


1  Dionys.  Ha^  lib.  v. 

3  In  those  original  disputes  between  the  patricians 
aud  plebeians  at  Rome,  it  in  implied  that  they  fre- 
quently or  cooamonlv  stood  in  the  relation  of  crcdi> 
tor  and  debtor,  as  well  aa  of  patron  and  client.  And 
we  may  account  for  thi»  circumstance  in  either  of 
two  ways  :  first,  by  8Qppos4n^  that  the  client  was,  in 
some  degree,  tributanr  to  his  patron,  as  the  vassal 
was  tributary  to  his  lord  in  the  original  state  of 
modem  nations.  Dionysina  of  Halycamassus  has 
laid  some  foundation  for  this  supposition.  In  the 
passage  above  cited.  Or  we  may  supposo,  in  the 
second  place,  that  the  debts  in  question  wore  money 
or  effects  actually  borrowed  by  the  client  and  lent 
by  the  patron.  Tlie  first  supposition  is  most  agree- 
able to  the  manners  of  modern  timeu ;  but  the  last  is 


locracy,  of  which  the  nobles  were  now  in  full 
possession,  became  severe  in  the  exaction  of 
debts,  or  the  patrons  laid  claim  to  moire  than  the 
clients  were  willing  to  pay.'  The  state  was 
distracted  at  onoe  by  its  enemies  from  abnMul, 
and  by  the  diasention  of  parties  at  home.  The 
authority  of  the  new  govemment  not  being 
sufficient  to  contend  with  these  difficulties,  the 
senate  resolved  to  place  themselves  and  the  com- 
monwealth, for  a  limited  time, 
U.  C.  4£&  or  under  the  power  of  a  single  per- 
465.  •  son,  who,  with  the  title  of  bio- 

tater,  or  M«j(ter  of  the  people^* 


more  Kkely  to  have  been  the  fket  in  the  original 
state  of  the  Romans,  and  of  andeat  repabll<»  in 
general.  Among  them  the  great  distinction  of  per- 
sons was  that  between  freemen  and  slares.  The  rich 
freeman  was  supplied  with  every  thing  he  wanted 
by  the  labour  of  his  slaves.  The  neoeasitous  ftreoman 
toiled  with  his  own  hands  in  labouring  a  small  piece 
of  ground,  or  in  tending  a  few  beasts.  He  had  no 
trade  by  which  to  supply  the  luxuries  of  the  rich,  or 
by  which,  as  in  modem  times,  to  make  them  his 
debtors.  When  he  wanted  their  aid  he  was  obliged 
to  borrow ;  and  there  was,  perhaps,  but  one  t  ccasion 
on  which  he  had  credit  for  this  purpojie ;  when  he 
was  going  to  war,  and  when  he  both  had  a  reasonable 
excuse  for  borrowing,  and  a  probable  prospect  of 
being  able  to  pay,  perhaps  with  interest,  fh>m  the 
spoils  of  an  enemy.  But  when  his  hopes  failed,  he 
might  become  insolvent,  and  exposed  to  all  the 
severities  of  which  we  read  such  complainti  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Roman  history. 

There  is,  throughout  this  history,  sufficient  evl- 
denoe  that  the  pofmlar  party  were  on  the  side  of  the 
debtor.  The  prejudices  of  this  party  operated  agaioBt 
the  exaction  of  debts.  Their  influence  was  employed 
in  reducing  the  interest  of  money;  in  having  it 
abolished,  and  in  having  it  detested,  under  the  In- 
vidious appeflalion  of  usury.  They  even  •trove,  oq 
occasion,  to  abolish  debts:  the  result  was  ftir  from 
being  favourable  to  the  necessitous  borrower ;  he 
was  obliged  to  pay  for  the  risk,  the  penalties,  and 
the  oUoqoy  to  which  the  lender  was  expostjd  in 
tranagresaing  the  laws. 

3  Dionys.  Hal.  lib.  5. 

4  Magister  Popnli.  ,         *  ^    ^    *  ..  *^* 

0  The  date  of  ti»e  nomination  of  the  first  dictator 
is  uncertain.  Llv.  lib.  iL  Some  place  it  nine  years 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings;  Dionys.  twelve 
years. 
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siiufdd  at  hit  pleastire  dispcas  of  the  «tnte,  and 
of  all  its  resources. 

This  officer  was  Inreated  with  power  to 
ptmhh  the  disordeHy  without  trial  and  withont 
appeal ;  to  arm  the  people,  and  to  employ  thehr 
forces  on  any  service ;  to  name  his  own  substi^ 
tute,  or  second  in  command ;  and  to  act  without 
being,  even  at  the  expiration  of  his  office,  account- 
able eitfier  to  the  senate  or  to  the  people.  The 
cfrcomstances  that  were  probably  accidental  in 
the  first  nomination  of  this  extraordinary  officer, 
were  afterwards  repeated  as  unalterable  forms  in 
every  successive  appointment  of  the  same  kind. 
It  became  the  prerogative  of  Ae  senate  to  resolve 
that  a  dictator  should  be  named,  and  of  the  con- 
sul to  name  him.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
in  the  dead  of  night  ;*  and  as  soon  as  die  nomi- 
nation was  known,  the  lictors,  or  ministers  of 
justice,  armed  with  their  axes  and  rods,  with- 
drew from  the  ordinary  magistrate,  to  attend 
this  temporary  lord  of  the  commonwealth. 

This  was  the  first  political  expedient  to  which 
the  state  was  directed  by  the  exigency  of  its  new 
government.  The  precedent  came  to  he  repeat- 
edly followed  in  times  of  calamity  or  public 
alarm,  and  the  whole  powers  of  the  state  were 
occasionally  entrusted  to  single  men,  on  the  sole 
security  or  their  personal  characters,  or  on  that 
of  the  short  duration  of  their  trust,  which  was 
limited  to  six  months.  This  institution  was  de- 
vised by  the  senate,  to  repress  the  disorders  vrhich 
hroke  out  among  the  people,  and  to  unite  the 
forces  of  the  commonwealth  against  its  enemies. 
The  next  was  of  a  different  nature,  and  was 
meant  to  protect  the  plebeians  against  the  op- 
pression of^thcir  lords. 

The  inferior  class  of  the  people,  almost  exclud- 
ed from  any  share  in  the  new  government,  soon 
found  that  under  its  influence  they  had  more  op- 

Kression  to  fear  from  their  patrons,  than  they 
ad  ever  experienced  from  tne  prince  they  bad 
banished.  So  long  as  the  king  and  the  senate 
shared  in  the  powers  of  the  state,  the  one  took 
part  with  the  people,  when  the  other  attempted 
tu  oppress  them ;  and  it  was  the  ordinary  interest 
and  policy  of  the  prince  to  weaken  the  nobles,  by 
supporting  the  plebeians  against  them.  This 
efilect  of  Me  monarchy  still,  in  some  measure, 
remained,  so  long  as  Uie  exiled  king  was  alive, 
maintained  his  pretensions,  and  made  the  united 
services  of  the  people  necessary  to  the  senate. 
During  this  penod  the  patricians  were  still  on 
their  guard,  aud  were  cautious  not  to  ofFend  the 
people ;  but  upon  the  death  of  the  king,  and  the 
security  which  the  new  government  derived 
fVom  this  event,  the  nobles  availed  themselves  of 
their  power,  aud  enforced  their  claims  on  the 
people  with  extreme  severity.  In  the  capacity 
of  creditors,  they  imprisoned,  whipped,  and  en- 
slaved those  who  were  indebted  to  them,  and 
held  the  liberties  and  the  lives  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  at  their  mercy.  The  whole  body  of 
Slebeians  was  alarmed ;  they  saw  more  formi- 
able  enemies  in  the  persons  of  their  own  nobility, 
than  in  the  armies  of  any  nation  whatever. 
When  the  republic  was  attacked,  they  according- 
Iv  refused  to  arm  in  its  defence.  Many  who  hod 
already  suffered  onder  the  rod  of  their  creditors, 
when  called  upon  to  enlist,  showed  their  limbs 
galled  with  fetters,  or  torn  with  the  stripes  which 
they  had  received  by  command  of  their  merciless 
patrons. 
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These  distractions,  joined  to  the  ai^al  pre- 
sence of  a  foreign  em»my,  obliged  the  senate  to 
have  recourse  to  their  formnr  expedient,  and  to 
entrust  the  republic  again  in  the  hands  of  a  dic- 
tator. Having  succeeded  in  their  first  nomina- 
tion, and  having  driven  the  enemy  from  their 
territories,  they  recurred  to  the  same  expedient 
again,  on  the  return  of  a  like  occasion ;  out,  in 
order  to  mix  insinuation  with  the  terrors  of  this 
measure,  they  made  choice  of  Valerius,  a  person 
whose  name  was  already  known  to  the  sufferers 
by  some  popular  laws  which  they  owed  to  liis 
fiunily.  Tnis  officer  had  credit  enough  with  the 
people  to  prevail  on  them  to  take  arms,  and  had 
the  good  fortune  to  repd  the  enemy,  by  whom 
the  state  was  invaded :  hut,  upon  his  return, 
not  being  able  to  prevail  on  the  senate  to  fulfil 
the  hopes  which  he  had  given  to  the  people,  he 
made  a  speech  to  exculpate  himself,  and  laid  down 
his  power.  Hie  citizens  who  had  fought  under 
his  banner  being  still  in  the  field,  an{  without 
any  orders  to  disband,  suspecting  that  the  senate, 
under  pretence  of  some  war  on  the  frontier, 
meant  to  remove  them  from  the  city,  nn  to 
their  arms ;  and,  if  they  had  not  been  restrained 
by  their  military  oath,  and  the  respect  they  paid 
to  the  government  of  their  country,  must  have 
entered  the  gates  by  force.  But,  under  the  im- 
pression of  these  motives,  they  fled  from  the 
walls,  instead  of  invading  them,  retired  bevond 
the  Anio,  and  took  possession  of  a  height  at)ont 
three  miles  from  Rome,*  afterwards  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Sacred  HilL  Their  officers  fol- 
lowed, and  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  to  re- 
turn to  their  duty ;  but  were  told,  diat  no  duty 
was  owing  to  a  government  which  had  with- 
drawn its  protection,  and  encouraged  oppression ; 
that  free  citizens  own  no  country  In  which  they 
are  not  permitted  to  enjoy  their  freedom.—.. 
"  To  what  purpose,"  said  Sicinius  Bellutus,  who 
was  then  at  the  head  of  this  mutiny,  *^  recal  us 
to  a  city  from  which  vou  have  already  forced  ua 
to  fly  by  your  extortion  ?  By  what  new  assur- 
ance can  you  persuade  us  to  rrfy  on  a  faith  which 
you  have  repeatedly  broken?  By  what  charm 
can  you  engage  us  in  support  of  a  commonwealth, 
of  which  you  will  not  allow  us  to  be  members  ? 
You  mean  to  engross  all  the  fruits  which  are  tp 
be  reaped  in  your  country,  and  it  is  welL  We 
lAiall  leave  you  to  do  so,  and  do  not  mean  to  in- 
terrupt your  enjoyments.** 

llils  secession  of  a  great  body  of  the  people 
having  continued  for  several  months,  and  in  tnis 
time  received  a  constant  accession  of  numbers 
from  the  city  And  from  the  contiguous  fields, 
threw  the  republic  into  the  greatest  disorder; 
exposed  its  lands  to  be  neglected  or  pQlnged  by 
its  own  inhabitants,  and  ravaged  by  numerous 
enemies,  who  took  this  opportunity  to  Invade  it 
without  opposition. 

The  patricians  had  sufficient  force  in  their 
own  body,  and  in  that  of  their  faitliful  retainers, 
to  guard  Uie  avenues  of  the  city,  and  to  secure  it 
from  surprise :  but  being  reduced  to  great  diffi- 
culties for  want  of  their  usual  supplies  of  provi- 
sions, and  apprehending  still  greater  from  the 
interruption  of  labour  and  the  suspension  of  gov- 
emment,  thev  came  to  a  resolution  to  negotiate 
with  the  leaders  of  the  mutiny;  and,  for  this 
purpose,  raised  Sp.  Cassius,  a  person  who,  though 
of  a  patrician  family,  was  in  high  favour  witli 
the  people,  to  the  office  of  consuL     They  agreiHl 
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to  inHigate  the  mtctUIm  which  thej  had  hither- 
to pracuted  afainst  insolvent  debtors,  and  to  re- 
lease such  of  them  fui  were  actually  in  bMids,  or 
had  been  destined  to  slavery. 

With  these  concessions,  a  deputation  was  sent 
tD.the  camp,  and  a  negotiation  was  opened,  in 
which  the  plebeians  obtained,  not  only  a  full  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  priril^es,  but,  what  was 
of  more  consequence,  a  power  of  forming  assem- 
hUes  apart  from  the  nooles/  and  of  electing  an- 
nual magistrates,  to  guard  and  watch  over  their 
own  separate  rights.  **  Your  consuls,"  they  said, 
**  are  not  so  much  the  facers  of  the  common- 
wealth as  the  heads  of  a  faction ;  and,  in  all 
questions  that  relate  to  the  people,  are  parties 
rather  than  judges.  It  is  reasonable  that  we  too 
have  a  head  or  representation  in  the  common- 
wealth, under  which- we  may  act,  at  least,  in  our 
41  wn  defence." 

In  return  to  this  well-advised 
U.  C.  260.  and  specious  requisition,  the  tribu- 
nitlan  power  was  establislied,  and 
with  it  the  foundations  of  some  good,  and  of 
much  harm  laid  in  the  commonw^th.  Great 
part  of  the  last  might  have  been  prevented,  if  the 
plebeians,  now  in  nossession  of  a  right  to  nomi- 
nate tribunes  for  toe  care  of  their  interests,  had 
from  thenceforward  been  content  with  the  power 
of  election  merely,  had  discontinued  their  own 
<u)llective  assemblies  for  any  oUier  purpose,  and 
increased  the  number  of  their  tribunes,  to  a  just 
representative  of  their  whole  body.  I'he  return, 
however,  was  more  agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  the 
times.  The  people  were  allowed  to  assemble ;  and, 
instead  of  a  representation  to  support  and  pre- 
serve their  rights  with  steadiness  and  with  mode- 
ration, they  proceeded  to  elect  a  few  leaders,  who 
from  thenceforward,  were  to  head  every  popular 
tumult,  and  to  raise  up  every  wind  of  contention 
into  a  storm. 

The  tribunes  were  authorised,  at  their  fint  in- 
stitution, to  forbid,  or  to  restrain,  anj  measures 
which  they  thought  hazardous,  or  Injurious  to 
the  rights  of  their  constituents,  but  not  to  pro- 
pose any  law,  nor  to  move  any  positive  resolu- 
tion. Tliey  were  not  entitled  to  exercise  their 
powers  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city,  or  to  absent 
themselves  from  it  for  a  whole  day,  except  in 
their  attendance  on  the  festival  of  the  I^tin  al- 
lies, where  the  presence  of  all  the  Roman  ma- 
gistrates was  required.  A  sin^e  tribune  might 
stop  the  proceedings  of  his  own  body,  and  of  the 
people  themselves,  as  well  as  the  proceedings  of 
the  senate  and  patrician  magistrates.  In  the 
exercise  of  this  last  part  of  their  trust,  though 
not  permitted  in  this  age  of  aristocracy  to  n^x 
with  the  senators,  they  had  places  assigned  them 
at  the  doors  of  the  senate-house,  from  which,  as 
from  a  watch-tower,  they  were  to  observe,  and 
on  occasion  to  stop,  the  proceedings  of  the  lords. 

As  the  tribunes  were  destined  to  withstand 
the  exertions  of  power,  and  were  supposed,  on 
the  most  dangerous  occadons,  to  expose  them- 
selves to  the  axe  and  the  sword  of  their  adversa- 
ries, it  was  thought  necessary  to  guard  their 
persona  with  the  most  sacred  fences  of  religion 
and  law.  For  this  purpose  sn  inviolable  rule 
was  prescribed  in  the  following  terms:  "  Let 
no  one  offer  violence  to  the  person  of  a  tribime ; 
neither  kill  him,  nor  procure  him  to  be  killed ; 
neither  strike  him,  nor  procure  him  to  be  strudc 
Let  the  jtemon  who  offends  against  this  law  be 
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accursed ;  let  his  effects  be  made  sacred  to  pious 
uses,  and  let  every  one  pursue  him  to  death.** 

To  render  this  act  irrevoeable,  a  solemn  oath 
f<Nr  the  perpetual  obaervanoe  of  it  was  imposed, 
and  dKadful  imprecations  weredraounced  against 
any  person  who  should  propose  to  repeal  it  ;*  and 
such  was  the  effect  of  these  precautiims,  taken  for 
the  safety  of  the  tribunes,  thatj  under  the  republic, 
persons  obnoxious  to  public  justice  could  not  be 
punished,  vHule  they  continued  to  bear  this  sacred 
character.  And  the  emperors  themselves,  after 
they  had  abolished  all  the  other  riji^hts  of  the  re- 
public, found,  under  this  sacred  title  of  tribune, 
a  refuge  to  their  crimes  and  oppressions,  and  a 
protection  against  the  designs  ot  assassins,  or  the 
resentment  of  those  they  luul  offended  by  their 
tyranny. 

The  college  of  tribunes,  at  its  instltntioii,  was 
not  limited  to  any  precise  ntimber  of  members ; 
it  consisted  at  first  of  such  persons  as  had  been 
most  active  in  procuring  the  establishment,  and 
continued  to  be  filled  with  the  most  zealous  par- 
tizans  of  the  people,  the  number  being  three  or 
more,  according  as  persons  appeared  to  merit 
this  honour.  But  in  process  of  time  both  the 
plebeians  who  aspired  to  this  distinctioi:,  and  the 
patricians  who  were  jealous  of  it,  conspired  to 
augment  the  niunbers.— The  first,  in  order  to 
m&e  way  for  their  own  preferment;  and  the 
second,  to  the  end  that  they  might  be  the  better 
enabled,  on  occasion,  to  disunite  their  enemies, 
and  to  procure  the  negative  of  a  part,  to  arrest  the 
proceedings  of  the  whole.  The  colWe  of  tri- 
bunes was  accordingly  augmented  by  degrees  to 
ten ;  and  a  law  was  made  to  provide  that  the 
elections  should  not  stop  short  of  this  number.* 

Patricians  could  neither  elect  nor  be  elected 
into  tills  office,*  although,  in  the  midst  of  irregu- 
larities incident  to  all  unformed,  especially  to  all 
})opular  governments,  some  exceptions  are  men- 
tioned, even  to  the  last  part  of  this  nile.  The 
tribunes  were  at  first  elected  in  the  assembly  of 
the  curias,  where  the  vote  of  the  poorest  citizen 
was  equal  to  that  of  the  most  wealthy.  But 
even  here  the  patricians,  although  not  absolute 
masters,  as  they  were  in  the  assembly  of  the 
centuries,  having  f^eat  influence,  and,  by  holding 
the  auspices,  havuig  even  a  negative  on  all  pro- 
ceedings, it  was  thought  necessary  to  idter  the 
form  of  the  assembly  in  which  the  tribunes  were 
elected  to  that  of  the  tribes ;  and  by  this  means 
to  enable  the  people  to  make  their  election, 
without  any  control  from  the  nobles,  either 
in  virtue  or  the  authority  of  the  senate,  or  the 
interposition  of  the  augurs.* 

Such  was  the  institution  of  the  plebeian  tri- 
bunes, while  the  state  yet  knew  of  no  other 
magistrate  besides  the  consuls  and  the  qusestors, 
of  whom  the  last,  even  under  the  kings,  had 
been  employed  as  a  species  of  commissaries,  or 
providers  for  the  army.  The  expedient  was 
adopted  by  the  senate,  to  quiet  the  animosity  of 
parties ;  but  tended,  in  fact,  only  to  render  the 
contest  between  them  more  equal,  and  to  multi- 
ply the  subjects  of  dispute.  Tbe  tribunes  being 
vested  with  power  to  assemble  the  people,  could 
not  long  be  confined  to  the  mere  negative  with 
which  they  were  at  first  entrusted ;  nor  was  it 
easy,  on  every  occasion,  to  distinguish  the  mea^ 
sures  of  attack  from  those  of  detence ;  and  the 
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a  of  the  piebeians,  with  these  officers  at  their 
were  then  iit  a  posture,  not  only  to  pre- 
serve their  rif  hts,  but  likewise  to  gain  to  uieir 
order  continiud  accessions  of  privilege  and 
power.  Ilappily  for  the  state,  there  was  yet 
much  ground  of  this  sort  to  be  gained,  without 
traiMigressing  the  bounds  of  Kood  order,  or  en- 
croaching on  the  authority  of  equitable  goYem- 
ment. 

The  popular  leaders  in  this  career  had  to 
break  through  the  bar  of  hereditary  distinction, 
which,  it  was  pretended,  contrary  to  the  genius 
j£  the  republic,  that  no  personal  merit  and  no 
measure  of  ability  could  remove.  One  of  the 
first  steps  thev  naade  io  pursuit  of  this  object, 
was  to  preclude  every  other  power  in  the  state 
from  a  negative  on  their  own  proceediugs.  For 
this  purpose  it  was  enacted,  by  the  authraity  of 
the  trib«^  that  no  one,  under  pain  of  death,  or 
of  an  arbitrary  fine,  should  interrupt  a  tribune 
while  he  was  speaking  to  the  people.**  Being 
thus  provided  against  interruption,  as  they  were 
by  a  former  law  against  violence  to  their  persons, 
they  not  only  tooik  up  the  complaints  of  their 
constituents,  they  suggested  new  claims  to  be 
made  by  them,  and,  at  every  succession  to  office, 
endeavoured  to  signalize  their  term  by  some 
additional  establisl^ent  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people :  they  even  interrupted  the  state  in  its 
councils  and  military  operations,  and  almost  in 
every  instance  hung  upon  the  wheels  of  f^ovem- 
ment,  until  the  grievances  they  complamed  of 
were  redressed,  or  the  demands  they  made  were 
complied  with. 

In  order  to  increase  the  number  of  plebeian 
officers,  whose  aid  the  tribunes  alle|[ed  were 
necessary  to  themselves,  they,  soon  alter  their 
own  institution,  procured  that  of 
U.  C.  260.  the  JEdiles,  who  were  to  inspect 
the  markets,  and  have  charge  of 
the  public  buildings  and  public  shows.  Being 
subordinate  to  the  tribunes,  as  well  as  to  the 
consuls,  they  acted,  upon  occasion,  in  what  re- 
lated to  ue  policy  of  the  town,  as  assistants  to 
both.' 

As  Rome  was  a  place  of  arms,  and  subsisted 
in  some  mearare  by  public  magazines ;  as  settle- 
ments won  firom  the  enemy  were  often  to  be 
disposed  of  to  citizens;  as  its  institutions  were 
yet  new  and  incomplete ;» and  as  the  patricians 
still  claimed  an  exclusive  right  to  all  the  offices 
of  state,  there  was  much  to  occupy  the  cares  of 
the  public— the  distribution  of  com  from  the 
granaries,  the  division  of  conquered  lands,  the 
defects  of  the  laws,  and  the  arbitrary  proceedings 
of  the  magistrates.  The  qualifications  of  can£- 
dates  for  me  office  of  consul  furnished,  during 
some  ages,  the  subject  of  continual  debates,  and 
frequently  exposed  the  parties  concerned  in 
them,  if  they  escaped  the  swords  of  their  ene- 
mies, to  perish  by  tneir  own  dissentions.  Their 
civil  and  military  tnmsactions  were  constantly 
blended  together.  The  senate  frequently  in- 
volved the  state  in  war,  in  order  to  suspend  its 
intestine  divisions,  and  the  people  as  often  took 
occasion,  from  the  difficulties  in  which  the  com- 
munity was  involved  by  its  enemies,  to  extort  a 
compliance  with  their  own  demands. 

The  first  subject  of  contention  that  arose  after 
the  insUtution  of  the  tribunes  was  a  sequel  of 
the  troubles  which  had  preceded  that  establish- 
ment.     The  secession  of  the  people  took  place  in 
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Autumn,  the  usual  seed-time  in  Italy ;  and  the 
labours  of  that  season  having  been  accordingly 
interrupted,  the  city  was  threatened  with  iu- 
mine ;  and  the  senate  exerted  all  its  industry  in 
guarding  against  this  evil.'  After  the  public 
granaries  were  filled  for  this  purpose,  it  became 
a  question,  upon  what  terms,  and  at  what  price, 
the  pooi*er  citizens  should  be  supplied  from 
thence.  Their  insolence  in  the  late  mutiny, 
and  the  part  which  thev  themselves,  by  sus- 
pending Uie  labours  of  tne  field,  had  taken,  in 
bringing  on  the  distress  with  which  they  were 
now  tmeatened,  were  fullv  stated  against  them 
in  this  deliberation.  Ine  opportunity  was 
thought  to  be  fair,  to  recal  the  several  conces- 
sions which  had  been  extorted  from  the  senate, 
and,  in  particular,  to  oblige  the  people  to  part 
with  their  tribunes,  and  to  return  within  the 
former  bounds  of  their  duty. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  a  contumelious 
speech,  delivered  in  the  senate  bv  the  celebrated 
Caius  Mardus  Coriolanus.  The  younger  no- 
bility applauded  his  sentiments ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  senate,  having  recently  escaped  from 
a  popular  storm,  were  unwilling  to  engage  them- 
selves anew  in  the  same  dancerous  dtuation.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  appease  the  people,  who  were 
greatly  incensed  at  the  proposal  which  had  been 
made  to  subdue  Uiein,  they  agreed  to  deliver  com 
from  the  public  granaries,  at  a  price  below  that 
of  the  most  pleutifVil  season.  And,  hj  tMs  pro- 
ceeding, for  the  present  pacified  the  tribunes,  but 
flattered  their  presumption,  and  encouraged  them 
to  meditate  still  further  demands.  The  distress 
with  which  their  constituents  had  been  threat- 
ened was  prevented,  but  the  insult  they  had  re- 
ceived from  Caius  Marcius  was  not  avenged; 
and  they  cited  him  to  appear  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  people,  to  answer  for  his  conduct  to  the 
party  he  had  offended.  'Ilie  senate  and  patri- 
cians were  disposed  to  protect  him;  but,  trusting 
that  by  the  majority  oi  their  votes  they  might  bo 
able  to  acquit  lum  in  the  comitia  of  the  centuries, 
the  only  assembly  before  which,  from  the  time 
of  its  hrst  institution,  any  capital  diarge  had 
been  hitherto  laid  against  a  citizen,  they  suffered 
the  trial  to  proceed.  In  this,  however,  they  weri 
diutppointed.  The  tribunes  insisted,  that  the 
people  should  assemble  in  their  tribes ;  and  having 
prevailed  in  this  previous  question,  the  accused, 
as  being  already  condemn^  by  this  determina- 
tion relating  to  the  form  of  his  trial,  withdrew 
frxim  his  sentence.* 

Coriolanus,  in  resentment  of  this 
U.  C.  26S.  prosecution,  which  forced  him  into 
exile,  joined  the  enemies  of  his 
country,  and  by  increasing  the  alarm  of  war 
from  abroad,  helped  to  suspend  for  a  while  the 
animosities  of  which  he  himself  had  furnished 
the  occasion  at  home.  The  contest  in  which  he 
had  engaged  the  parties  ended  with  his  own 
adle,  and  was  not  attended  with  any  other  poli- 
tical effects ;  but  it  merits  a  place  in  these  ob- 
servations, as  a  proof  of  the  great  influence  which 
the  plebeian  party,  under  its  new  leaders,  had 
acquired,  and  as  an  evidence  of  the  singular  stat 
of  the  Roman  policy,  by  which,  in  tbe  uiiceitaii 
choice  of  different  anodes  of  assembly,  the  vci'> 
form  of  the  government  was  left  uudetei  mined, 
until  the  occasion  occurred  on  which  this  gov- 
ernment was  to  act. 

Tlie  assembly    of   the   centuries  formed    a 
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aristocracy,  that  of  the  tribes  a  democracy. 
They  did  not  partake  In  the  sovereignty  by  any 
determinate  rule,  but  each  of  them  occaaionally 
seized  npon  the  whole  of  it ;  and,  instead  of 
balancing  each  other  by  regular  checks  and  in- 
temiptions,  threatened  to  render  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Republic  a  continual  sc«ne  of  contra- 
dictions  and  inconsistencies.  Such  at  least  is 
the  judgment  which  we  are  tempted,  in  specula^ 
tion,  to  pass  on  this  singular  constitution,  al- 
though. In  the  aeouel  of  its  history,  it  will  ap- 
pear  to  possess,  at  least,  one  of  the  highest  politi- 
cal advantages,  in  being  the  most  excellent  nur- 
eery  of  statesmen  and  warriors,  and  in  forming 
the  most  conspicuous  example  of  national  ability 
andsnccess. 

llie  calm  which  the  approach  of  Coriolanus, 
at  the  head  of  an  army  or  Volsci,  produced  with- 
in the  city,  was  of  no  longer  duration  than  the 
alarm  which  produced  it.  As  soon  as  the  ex- 
ternal enemy  withdrew,  the  parties  within 
resumed  their  disputes ;  but  on  a  subject  which 
was  still  more  important  than  that  which  had 
recently  employed  tnem ;  and  which,  continuing 
to  be  moved  at  intervals,  served  to  the  last  hour 
of  the  Republic  as  an  object  of  popular  zmI,  or 
furnished  a  specious  pretence,  which  ambitious 
and  designing  men  continually  employed,  to 
captivate  the  ears  of  the  populace.  This  was 
the  most  popular  of  all  propositions— an  equal 
division  of  land  property,  known  by  the  name  of 
ihe  Asrarian  law. 

While  the  Romans  were  maldng  their  first 
acquisitions  of  territory,  their  conquests  were 
understood  to  be  made  for  the  people,  and  were 
accordingly  divided  amonv  them,  or  given  to 
those  who  had  not  a  sufficient  provblon  for  the 
subsistence  of  their  families. '  But  of  late,  during 
a  considerable  period,  while  the  Uepablic  barely 
withstood  the  attacks  of  the  exiled  king,  or  re- 
covered the  losses  sustained  in  the  wars  with  the 
numerous  enemies  that  supported  him,  she  had 
either  made  few  acquisitions  of  this  sort,  or, 
suitably  to  the  growing  disparity  of  ranks,  which, 
though  not  necessiuy  In  very  small  republics,  be- 
comes so  in  proportion  as  nations  extend,  suffered 
the  conquered  lands  to  pass  by  connivance,  occu- 
pancy, or  nurchase,  into  the  hands  of  powerful 
citizens,  who  made  use  of  these  opportunities  to 
appropriate  estates  to  themselves. 

The  tribunes  had  not  yet  begun 
U.  C.  267.  to  make  their  complaints  on  this 
subject,  when  they  were  anticipated 
by  the  consul  Sp.  Cassius,  who,  being  already  in 
high  favour  with  the  popular  party,  continued 
to  flatter  the  passions  of  tne  inferior  class,  and  is 
said  to  have  aimed  at  an  Improper  and  danger- 
ous influence  in  the  state.  He  affected  great 
zeal  for  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  proportional 
indignation  against  their  oppressors.  He  com- 
plained, ill  particular,  of  the  improper  use  which 
had  been  recently  made  of  the  conquered  lands, 
by  suffering  them  to  become  the  property  of  per- 
sons who  were  already  too  rich.  Having  him- 
self made  some  conquests,  he  showed  how  the 
lands  of  the  Republic  ought  to  have  been  disposed 
of,  b)r  making  an  equal  division  of  his  own  ac- 
quisitions among  the  more  Indigent  citizens." 
lie  obtained  an  act  of  the  people  to  appoint  three 
commissioners  to  enquire  into  the  abuses  which 
had  been  committed  in  the  disposal  of  lands  ac- 
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quired  from  the  enemy,  and  to  consider  of  tba 
proper  corrections. 

'1  he  senate,  and  the  patricians  in  general,  were 
l^reatly  alarmed ;  most  of  them  had  possessions 
that  seemed  to  fall  within  the  object  of  this  in- 
quiry. The  popular  partv  alleged,  that  con- 
querai  lands  being  acquired  by  the  ioint  labours, 
and  at  the  common  nazard,  of  all  the  people, 
should  be  equally  divided  among  them,  llie 
patricians  contended,  that  these  levelling  prin- 
ciples led  to  confusion  and  anarchy ;  that,  in  a 
state  of  which  all  the  territory  was  actually,  and 
within  a  few  centuries,  acquired  by  conquest, 
these  maxims  could  not  be  applied  without  the 
subversion  of  government,  as  well  as  of  pro- 
perty. 

In  this  contest  Cassius  appeared  to  have  the 
advantage  of  numbers  on  his  side ;  and  if  he  had 
confined  his  views  to  the  division  of  lands,  under 
which  he  was  said  to  disguise  a  more  dangerous 
intention,  the  senate  and  nobles  must  have  lit 
least  devised  considerable  settlements  for  the 
peoj^e,  in  order  to  elude  his  demands.  But 
while  Cassius  alarmed  the  rich  with  danger  to 
their  propeity,  he  at  the  same  time  alarmed 
every  citizen  with  danger  to  his  personal  conse- 
quence, by  offering  the  freedom  of  the  citjr  to 
every  alien,  who,  at  his  summons,  crowded  from 
all  the  cantons  of  Latium  to  vote  in  the  assem- 
blies  of  the  Roman  people.  His  colleague  op- 
posed this  meaMure,  and  the  city,  for  the  present, 
was  saved  from  the  intrusion  of  strangers.  The 
attempt,  however,  gave  offence  to  the  people,  art 
well  as  to  the  senate  ;  and  the  unhappy  author 
of  it,  in  order  to  regain  the  favour  ot  nis  party, 
proposed  a  resolution,  not  only  to  make  a  gratu- 
itous distribution  of  com,  but  even  to  refund 
what  had  been  formerly  paid  by  any  citizen  at 
the  public  granaries.  Tliis  proposal  too  vmn 
intei^reted  to  his  prejudice,  and  raised  a  sus- 
picion that  he  meant,  with  the  aid  of  aliens  and 
of  indigent  citizens,  to  usurp  the  government. 
On  this  supposition  all  parties  in  the  state  com- 
bined agadnst  him,  and  he  was  condemned  to 
suffer  the  punishment  of  treason. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  first  project 
after  the  state  began  to  have  its  demesne  lands, 
and  after  private  estates  began  to  be  accumulated, 
that  was  made  to  divide  ail  territorial  acquisi- 
tions in  equal  shares  to  the  people.  And  thoueh 
the  author  of  it  perished  m  the  attempt,  the 
prqject  itself  was  entailed  on  the  commonwealth, 
as  a  subject  of  dissention,  and  became  the  source 
of  repeated  demands  on  thft  part  of  the  people. 

The  tribunes  had  no  sooner  accompbshed  the 
ruin  of  Cassiut!,  in  which  they  concurred  with 
the  senate,  than  they  insisted  for  the  execution 
of  the  law  he  had  framed,  and  fur  the  nomination 
of  three  commissioners  already  resolved  on,  for 
the  division  of  conquered  lands.  They  protected 
the  people  In  refusing  to  serve  the  state  in  iti 
wars,  until  this  demand  should  be  granted.  And 
having  absolute  and  irresistible  power  to  stop  all 
proceedings  in  the  city,  they  prevented  all  mili- 
tary levies  within  the  walls,  ohU^ed  the  consuls, 
during  a  certain  period,  to  erect  their  standard 
in  the  country,  and  there  to  force  the  herdsman 
and  labourer  to  enlist,  by  driving  away  the  cattle, 
and  distraining  the  effects  of  those  who  were  un- 
willing to  obey  them.* 

In  these  exertions  of  political  strength,  the 
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parties  at  Rome  learned  by  degrees  to  form  their 
different  plaus,  whether  of  administration  or  of 
opposition. 

The  senate  endeayoured  to  famish  the  people 
with  emploTment  abroad,  to  amuse  them  with 
triumphal  processions,  to  gratify  them  with  par- 
tial settlements  and  allotments  of  l&nd ;  and,  in 
order  to  stop  the  riolence  of  their  leaders,  by  the 
n^ative  of  some  op^e  of  their  own  order,  conti- 
Tiually  endeaToured  to  divide  the  college  of  tri- 
banes. 

The  tribunes,  in  their  turn,  endeavoured,  by 
oaths  and  private  engagements,  to  secure  the 
unanimity  of  their  own  body,  or  to  bind  the  mi- 
nority to  follow  the  decision  of  the  greater  num- 
ber. They  taught  the  people  to  despise  the  par- 
(id  settlements,  which,  to  pacify  or  to  suspend 
their  importunities,  were  offered  to  them  at  a 
distance  from  Rome.  They  taught  them  to  aim 
at  a  higher  object,  the  political  consequence  of 
their  order,  and  an  <^Qual  share  in  the  government 
of  their  country.  'JThe  tribunes  were  honoured 
in  proportion  to  the  part  which  they  took  iu 
support  of  this  popular  cause ;  and  plebeians  were 
successively  raised  to  this  office,  in  reward  of  the 
animosity  they  had  occasionally  shown  to  tiie 
senate,  and  from  respect  to  the  courage  with 
which  they  had,  in  any  case,  withstood  the  au- 
thority of  the  magistrate. 

At  every  succession,  accordingly,  the  new  tri- 
bunes enaeavoored  to  signalize  their  year  by 
suggesting  some  advantage  to  the  people ;  ana, 
Sn  the  course  of  their  struggles,  obtained  many 
regulations  favourable  to  their  interest  as  an  or- 
der in  the  state. 

One  law  which  has  been  already  mentioned, 
and  which  is  of  uncertain  date,  they  obtained,  to 
substitute  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  for  that  of 
the  curie  in  the  election  of  tribimes.* 

Another,  to  exclude  the  patricians 
U.  C.  282.  entirely  from  the  assembly  of  the 
tribes.^ 
ITw  Agrarian  law  itself  they  frequently  mov- 
ed, in  the  interval  of  other  claims  and  preten- 
sions, or  brought  it  forward  alon^  with  such 
claims,  in  order  to  alarm  the  patricians,  and  to 
force  them,  under  apprehension  of  this  principal 
object  of  their  feara,  to  a  compromise,  or  to  a 
oompiiance  in  some  other  demand. 

To  the  other  circumstances,  which  tended 
frequently  to  revive  these  political  flames,  may 
be  Joined  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  magis- 
trate, and  the  defect  of  judicial  forms  in  tbe 
commonwealth.  The  coxisuls  hM  succeeded  to 
the  kings,  as  sole  officers  of  state,  both  civil  and 
military;  thev  had  not  sufficient  forms  or  limi- 
tations prescribed  to  them  in  the  exercise  of  their 
power."  This  defect,  wliich  is  common  in  the 
administration  of  rude  governments,  is  for  the 
most  part  aup^died  by  degrees.  Evils  are  cor- 
rected in  proportion  as  they  are  felt,  and  the 
rational  proceedings  of  one  age  are  adopted  as 
precedents  to  regidate  the  next.  But,  in  the 
present  instance,  at  Rome,  the  popular  part}',  it 
18  said,  demanded  at  once  a  system  of  jurispru- 
dence and  a  complete  body  ot  laws.  Being  op- 
posed by  the  patricians,  they  came  to  consider 
the  measure  as  an  object  o'f  party ;  and  the^' 
pressed  the  acceptance  of  it,  as  much  from  am- 
mosity  to  the  magistrates,  as  from  a  desire  to 
secure  public  justice,  or  to  regulate  the  forms  of 
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judicial  procedure.  Ilie  patricians  considersd 
the  project  as  an  attack  on  their  power ;  unAf 
however  innocent  or  reasonable  it  may  have 
been,  endeavoured  to  elude  the  execution  of  it 
with  all  the  arts  of  evasion  and  delay,  whidi 
they  hlul  employed  to  prevent  the  division  of  tht 
conquered  lands,  or  to  frustrate  any  other  the 
most  factious  purpose  of  their  adversaries. 

In  this  contest  the  powers  and  artifices  of  both 
parties  were  fully  exerted.  To  the  great  autho- 
rity and  address  of  the  nobles,  the  people  opposed 
an  ardour  that  was  not  to  be  cooled  by  delays, 
to  be  discouraged  by  pNartial  defeats,  or  restrained 
by  scruples  in  the  choice  of  means  for  the  attain- 
ment ot  their  end.  From  this,  as  from  many 
other  instances,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  po- 
pular party,  in  the  contest  with  their  superiors, 
are  apt  to  think,  that  the  rules  of  veradty  and 
candour  may  he  dispensed  with,  and  that  the 
means  of  deceit  and  violence  may,  without  any 
scruple,  be  employed  in  their  own  favour.  With 
less  honour  and  dignity  to  maintain  than  their 
adversaries,  they  are  less  afraid  of  imputations 
that  detract  from  eith^ ;  and  their  leaoers,  sup- 
ported by  the  voice  of  the  more  numerous  party, 
are  leas  apprehensive  of  evU  fame.  In  this  con- 
test, accordingly,  fictitious  plots  and  conspiracies 
were  &bricated  by  the  popolar  side,  and  fictitious 
designs  against  the  liberties  of  the  peo^e  were 
imputed  to  the  patricians,  in  order  to  renaer  them 
odious,  and  to  deter  them  from  appearing  in  sup- 
port of  their  real  pretensions.' 

In  the  issue  of  these  contests,  the  senate  dea-  , 
pairing  of  being  sblt  to  divert  the  people  from 
their  purpose,  agreed  to  the  nomination  of  three 
commissioners,  who  should  be  sent  into  Greece 
to  make  a  collection  of  such  laws  as,  being  found 
salutary  in  that  country,  might  be  transferred 
to  Rome.  Soon  idTter  the  return  of  the  commis- 
sioners, the  senate  approved  their  report,  and 
concurred  in  the  nomination  of  the  famous  de- 
cemvirs to  compile  a  body  of  laws  for  the  com- 
monwealth. 

The  decemvirs  were  appointed 
U.  C.  S02.  merely  to  make  the  draft  of  a  new 
code,  Mid  to  propose  matter  for 
the  consideration  of  the  senate  and  people, 
from  whom  alone  the  propositions  could  receive 
the  authority  of  laws ;  yet  the  persons  named 
for  this  purpoee,  as  the  history  bears,  had  credit 
enough  with  the  peojple  to  he  vested  with  a  tem- 
porary sovereignty,  in  which  they  superseded  the 
authority  of  the  senate,  as  well  as  Aat  of  the 
consuls,  and  had  unlimited  power  over  the  lives 
and  fortunes  of  their  fellow-citizens.*  Before 
their  commission  expired,  they  presented  a  num- 
ber of  laws,  engraven  on  ten  tables  or  plates,  and 
containing  a  summary  of  the  privileges  to  be  en- 
joyed by  Uie  people,  of  the  crimes  to  be  punished 
by  tbe  magistrate,  and  of  the  forms  to  be  obser- 
ved in  all  judicial  proceedings.  They  at  the 
same  time,  informed  the  people,  that  tneir  plan 
was  still  incomplete,  that  many  useful  additions 
were  yet  to  be  made;  and,  upon  the  faith  of 
these  declarations,  obtained  for  another  year  the 
renewal  of  their  powers,  with  a  chcmge  of  some  of 
the  persons  who  were  named  in  the  commission. 
In  tliis  second  year  of  the  decemvirs'  appoint- 
ment, two  more*  tables  or  plates  were  added  to 
the  former  ten ;  a  drcumstance  from  which  this 
part  of  the  Roman  law  has  derived  its  name. 
I'his  supplement,  as  well  aa  the  former  body  of 
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Uw«,  WM  receiTed  with  great  avidity,  and  the  i  The  interert  of  moaey  was  limited  to  one  pe^ 
twelve  tables  continued  to  be  respected  at  Rome, ,  cent ;«  but  bankruptcjr  was  treated  as  a  crime, 
as  the  ancient  titles  by  which  men  are  supposed  and,  without  any  distincUon  of  fraud  or  misfor- 
to  hold  any  Taluable  rights  are  revered  in  all  na-  |  tune,  exposed  the  insolvent  debtor  to  the  mercy 
Cions.*  No  complete  copy  of  them  beiu^  trans-  of  his  creditors,  who  might  put  him  to  death, 
mitted  to  modem  times,  we  cannot  fully  judge  ;  dissect  or  quarter  him,  and  distribute  his  meitt- 
of  their  value ;  but,  from  the  fragments  remain-  .  hers  among  them.* 

ing  in  authors  that  occasionally  cite  them,"  this  |  Mixed  with  laws  that  arose  from  superstitioD, 
code  appears,  in  some  dauses,  to  have  been  a  first :  ihere  were  others  containing  proofs  of  great  na- 
draft  of  the  regulations  which  are  necessary  in  f  tional  wisdom.  In  private  every  numly  wera 
the  establishment  of  property,  and  in  making  i  free  to  worship  the  gods  in  their  own  way.  And 
private  parties  answerable  to  pubUc  judicatures  ,  in  public,  _though  certain  forms  were^required. 
In  all  their  disputes. — The  property  of  land  was  \  -  -  -^    -       -     --  -         -  -»*  ^  *^  *  - 


established  by  a  fiiir  prescription  of  two  years, 
and  that  of  other  effects  by  a  prescription  of  one 
year.—* Any  controversy  concerning  the  bounds^ 
rles  of  land  property  was  to  be  determined  by 
arbiters  or  jurymen  appointed  by  the  magistrate. 
—Parties  cited  to  a  court  of  justice  were  not  at 
liberty  to  decline  attendance. ^Judfnnent  in  ca- 
pital cases  was  competent  only  to  Uie  assembly 
of  the  people  in  their  centuries ;  but  this  supreme 
tribunal  might  delegate  ito  powers  by  a  special 
commission. 

In  considering  this  code  as  a  record  of  ancient 


yet  there  was  not  any  penaltv  annexed  to  the 
omission  of  them,  as  the  punisnment  of  offence* 
in  this  matter  was  left  to  the  offended  god. 

llie  people  were  required  to  build  their  houses 
two  feet  asunder,  to  leave  eight  feet  for  the  ordi- 
nary breadth  of  streets  and  highways,  and  dou- 
ble this  breadth  at  the  turnings. 

They  were  forbid  to  dress  or  to  polish  the 
wood  employed  in  funeral  piles,  or  to  express 
their  sorrow  for  the  dead  by  wounding  their 
flesh,  tearing  their  hair,  or  by  uttering  indecent 
or  lamentable  cries. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  more  singular  and  char- 


manners,  the  flowing  particulars  are  worthy  of ,  acteristical  clauses  which  are  mentioned  among 
notice :                                                                        ^^  fragments  of  the  twelve  tables.     The  ardour 
The  distinction  of  patrician  and  plebeian  was   of  the  people  to  obtain  this  code,  and  the  unlimit- 
so  great,  that  persons  in  these  different  orders    "" *-*-*-  *** ' *-^  *-  ***"  — '' 


were  not  permitted  to  intermarry. 

The  &ther  being  considered  as  the  absolute 
master  of  his  child,  had  a  right  even  to  kill,  or 
expose  him  to  sale.' 


1  livy  calls  the  tweire  tables  Fans  omnis  publicl 
privatique  Juris.  Tacitus  calls-them  Fmis  equijurU. 
And  Cnsfrus,  io  the  Dialogue  of  Cic.  de  Orat.  is  made 
to  say,  Bibliothecas  omnium  philosophomm,  unoa 
mihi  tidetur  tabulamm  libeUua  superare.  De  Orat. 
lib.  i.  c.  44.     t 

S  Vid.  Gravini  de  Origine  Juris  CivilL'.  Pighii 
Anal. 

3  The  clause  in  the  twelve  tables  rclatiaf  to  the 
father's  power  of  sale,  contains  a  singular  limitation. 
Vendendi  filium  patri  potodtas  esto.  Si  pater  filium 
ter  venundaTit,  fiUus  apatre  liber  esto.  The  father 
may  sell  his  child,  but  if  he  has  sold  him  three  times, 
the  child  shall  be  free.  (Dionys.  lib.  ii.  c.  IT.  p.  07.) 
This  law,  in  its  first  appearance,  carries  an  implication 
that,  until  this  restriction  was  applied,  fathers  prac- 
tised selling  their  children  times  without  limit.  No 
law,  it  may  be  said,  is  made  against  crimes  altogether 
onknown :  and,  in  general,  what  people  do,^  may  be 
inferred  from  what  they  are  forbid  to  do ;  and  yet 
the  clause,  considered  in  this  light,  is  full  of  absurdi- 
ty. The  child,  to  be  repeatedly  sold,  must  have  re- 
peatedly disengaged  himself  from  slavery.  After  be- 
ing twice  sold,  he  must  hare  put  himself  a  third  time 
in  the  father's  power ;  and  to  render  such  cases  the 
object  of  law  in  any  age  or  country  whatever,  the 

f;rcat  law  of  parental  affection  must  have  been  strange- 
y  suspended.  The  question  therefot-e  may  be  snbinit- 
ted  to  ciTiIians  and  antiquaries,  whether  it  be  not 
easier  to  suppose  a  mistake  in  the  tradition  or  in  the 
record,  or  an  unnecessary  precaution  in  the  compilers 
of  this  code,  than  such  a  frequency  of  the  circum- 
stances presumed  in  this  clause,  as  would  make  the 
offence  a  proper  object  of  legislation  in  any  age  or 
nation  whatever :  and  whether  this  law  may  not 
have  been,  in  its  original  intention,  what  it  became 
in  the  subsequent  applications  of  it,  a  mere  precau- 
tion  iu  favour  of  the  parent,  that  he  should  not  be 
deprived  of  his  child  b^  surprise,  and  that  unless  he 
had  sold  bim  three  times,  he  was  not  supposed  to 
have  sold  him  at  all.  Ilie  form  by  which  a  Roman 
father  emancipated  his  son,  consisted  of  a  sale  three 
times  repeated.  The  father  sold  him  and  received 
his  price.  The  buyer  once  and  again  re-delivered 
the  child,  and  had  his  price  returned.  After  the 
third  purchase,  the  buyer  manumitted  him  by  a  sin- 
gular ceremony  prescribed  in  the  laws. 


'  ed  powers' which  they  entrusted  to  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  frame  it,  had  nearly  cost 
them  then*  liberty ;  and  thus  ended  the  progress 
of  their  commonwealth.  The  two  additiiHial 
tables,  as  well  as  the  first  ten,  having  been  posted 
up  for  public  inspection,  and  having  been  for- 
nudly  enacted  by  the  senate  and  people,  the  ob- 
ject of  the  decemvirs*  commission  was  obtained, 
and  it  was  expected  that  they  were  to  abdicate 


4  Nam  primn  duodecim  tabulis  sancitum,  He  quia 
nndario  (1-  IS  per  mon.  or  1  per  emit,  per  ann.),  foenore 
ampUnrf  exerceret,  cum  antea  ex  libidine  locupletium 
agitaretnr ;  dein  rogatione  tribunitia  ad  semnnciaa 
redocta  ;  postremo  vetitss  usurae ;  multisque  plebisci* 
tis  obviam  itum  fraudibus,  quae  totiea  represasB  miraa 
per  artes  mrsos  oriebantur.    Tacit.  Ann.  lib.  vL 

Montesquieu  ventures  to  reject  the  authority  of 
Tadtns  in  this  instance,  and  supposes  that  the  law 
which  he  ascribes  to  the  decemvirs  had  no  existence 
until  the  year  U.  C.  809 ;  when,  according  to  livy, 
Ub.  ri.  it  was  obtained  by  the  tribunes  M.  Dnellius  and 
L.  Menenius,  in  fsTour  of  the  people.  Hand  asqua 
patribus  Ueta,  insequentc  anno  C.  Martio  et  Cn.  Man- 
lio  Coss.  de  unciario  foenore  a  M.  Dnellio,  L.  Meneniu, 
tribnai^  plebis,  rogatiaperlata.  It  is  indeed  probable 
that  many  andquated  laws  were  referred  to  this  le- 
gendary code  of  the  twelve  tables  on  no  better  autfio- 
rity  than  that  of  their  antiquity.  And  so  grc^at  a 
reduction  of  interest  was  more  likely  to  come  from 
tribunes  acting  in  favour  of  the  people,  who  were 
generally  the  debtors,  and  who  soon  after  procured 
the  entire  abolition  of  the  interest  of  money,  than 
from  the  decemvirs,  who,  being  of  the  aristocratical 
faction,  took  part  with  the  creditors. 

A  The  clause  in  this  code  respecting  insolTont 
debtors,  is  equally  strange  with  that  which  respects 
the  power  of^  the  father,  and  shows  no  less  upon 
what  atrocious  ideas  of  what  they  were  to  permit,  as 
well  as  of  what  they  were  to  prohibit,  the  compilers 
of  this  code  proceeded.  Their  ideas  in  either,  it  it 
probable,  were  never  realised.  livy  says,  that  debt- 
ors were  nexi  et  tradUi  creditarUms  (Liv.  lib.  ii.  c.  Sd 
de  S7.).  But  it  is  aflirmed  with  great  probability  of 
truth,  that  no  creditor  ever  took  the  full  benefit  of 
this  law  against  bis  insolvent  debtor  (Aul.  Gel.  lib. 
90.  c.  1.).  Laws  that  result  from  custom,  and  are 
suggested  by  real  occasions,  are  genuine  proofs  of 
the  reigning  manners  ;  but  laws  enacted  by  special 
lawgivers,  or  commissioners,  only  indicate  what  oc- 
curs to  the  fsncy  of  the  compiler,  and  what  are  the 
prohibitions  he  is  pleased  to  suppose  may  be  neces* 
san. 
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their  power;  bat  the  principal  pemona  reeted 
witli  tliis  trust,  luiTing  procwred  It  with  a  yiew 
to  usurp  the  goreminent,  or  being  debauclied  l>7 
two  years  uncontrolled  dominion  in  the  posses- 
sion  of  it,  refused  to  withdraw  from  their  sta- 
tion, and  iMldly  yentured  to  persist  in  the  exer- 
dse  of  their  power  after  the  time  for  which  it 
was  given  had  elapsed.  At  Rome  the  power  of 
the  magistrate  was  supposed  to  determine  by  his 
own  reaignaticm,  and  the  republic  might  suffer  a 
peculiar  inconTeniency  from  the  obstinacy  of 
particular  persons,  who  continued  to  exercise  the 
nmctions  of  office  after  the  period  assigned  them 
by  law  was  expired. 

The  decemvirs  took  advantage  of  this  defect  in 
the  constitution,  continued  the  exercise  of  their 
power  beyond  the  period  for  which  it  was  given, 
took  measures  to  prevent  the  restoration  of  the 
senate  and  Uie  assemblies  of  the  people,  or  the 
election  of  ordinary  magistrates,  and,  even  with- 
out employing  much  artifice,  got  the  people  to 
aoquiesoe  m  their  usurpation,  as  an  evil  which 
oonld  not  be  remedied;  and  the  usurpers,  in 
this  as  in  other  instances,  seemed  to  meet  with  a 
snbmJasion  that  was  proportioned  to  the  confi- 
dence with  which  tliey  assumed  their  power. 
Tlie  wrongs  of  the  state  appeared  to  make  little 
impression  on  parties  who  had  an  equal  concern 
to  prevent  them ;  but  a  barbarous  insult  offered 
to  a  private  family  rekindled  or  gave  occasion  to 
the  breaking  out  of  a  flame,  which  injuries  of  a 
more  public  nature  only  seemed  to  have  smoth- 
ered. 

Appius  Claudius,  one  of  the  usurpers,  being 
captivated  with  the  beauty  of  Virginia,  the  child 
of  an  honourable  fiunily,  and  alnady  betrothed 
to  a  person  of  her  ovm  condition,  endeavoured  to 
make  himself  master  of  her  person,  by  depriving 
her  at  once  of  her  parentage  and  of  her  uberty. 
For  this  purpose,  under  pretence  that  she  had 
been  bom  in  servitude,  and  tnat  she  had  been  stcden 
away  in  lier  infancy,  he  sulxnmed  a  person  to 
claim  her  as  his  slave.  The  decemvir  himself 
being  judge  in  this  iniquitous  suit,  gave  judg- 
ment against  the  helpless  party,  and  ordered  her 
to  be  removed  to  tne  house  of  the  person  by 
whom  she  was  claimed.  In  this  affecnng  scene, 
the  father,  under  pretence  of  bidding  a  but  fare- 
well to  his  child,  came  forward  to  embrace  her ; 
and,  in  the  presence  of  the  multitude,  having 
then  no  other  means  to  preserve  her  honour,  he 
availed  himself  of  the  prerogative  of  a  Roman 
father,  and  stabbed  her  to  the  heart  with  a 
knife.  A  general  indignation  instantly  arose 
from  this  piteous  sight,  and  all  parties  concur- 
red, as  at  the  expulsion  of  the  Tar- 
U.  C.  SOi.  quins,  to  deliver  the  R^nblicfrom 
so  hateful  a  tyrazmy.' 

The  senate  and  patridui  administration  be- 
iius  re>e8tablished  by  the  cheerful  concurrence 
or  the  plebeians,  and  the  former  government 
restored  with  the  consent  of  all  partMs,  a  tide  of 
mutual  confidence  ensued,  which  led  to  the 
dioice  of  the  most  popular  persons  into  the  office 
of  consul,  and  procured  a  ready  assent  from  the 
nobles  to  every  measure  which  tended  to  gratify 
thepeople. 

Tne  danger  which  had  been  recently  experi- 
enced from  the  exercise  of  uncommon  discre- 
tionary powers,  produced  a  resolution  to  forbid, 
under  the  severest  penalties  of  confiscation  and 
death,  any  person  ever  to  propose  the  granting 


0  Uv.  lib.  iii.  c.  37.    Dionys.  Hal.  fine. 
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of  any  such  powers.  Hie  eonaeerttlon  of  the 
persons  of  the  tribunes,  which,  under  the  late 
usurpation,  had  almost  lost  its  effect,  was  now 
renewed,  and  extended,  though  in  a  meaner  de- 
gree, to  the  ediles  and  inferior  officers,  who  were 
supposed  to  act  under  the  tribunes  in  preserving 
the  rights  of  the  people. 

The  patricians  likewise  consented  to  have  the 
acts  of  the  senate  formally  recorded,  placed  in 
the  temple  of  Ceres,  and  committed  to  the  care 
of  the  ediles.'  This  was  in  fact  a  considerable 
diminution  of  the  power  of  the  consuls,  who  had 
been  hitherto  considered  as  the  keepers  and  in- 
terpreters of  the  senate's  decrees,  and  who  had 
often  suppressed  or  carried  into  execution  the  acta 
of  tills  body  at  pleasure. 

But  the  most  striking  effect,  as- 
U.  C.  90i.  cribed  to  the  present  unanimity  of 
the  citizens,  was  the  ease  vdth 
which  the  plebeian  assemblies  were  permitted  to 
extend  the  authority  of  their  acts  to  all  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  comitiof  or  assemblies  of  the  Roman 
people,  as  may  be  collected  from  the  past  ob- 
servations, were  now  of  three  denominations; 
that  of  the  curis,  the  centuries,  and  the  tribes. 
In  assemblies  of  the  first  and  second  denomina- 
tion, aU  citizens  were  supposed  to  be  present ;  and 
laws  were  enacted  relating  to  the  policy  of  the 
state  in  general,  as  well  as  to  particular  depart- 
ments, and  separate  bodies  of  men.  The  centuries 
disposed  of  dvil  offices,  and  the  curisB  of  military 
commands.*  In  the  assembly  of  the  tribes,  com- 
posed of  plebeians  alone,  the  tribunes  were  elected ; 
and  acts  were  passed  to  regulate  the  proceedings 
of  thdr  own  order,  berimd  which,  in  the  ancient 
times  of  the  Republic,  their  authority  did  not 
extend.  But  as  the  senate  denied  the  right  of 
the  tribes  to  enact  laws  that  should  bind  the 
community,  the  plebeians,  in  their  turn,  dis- 
puted the  legislative  authority  of  the  senate. 
The  centuries  alone  were  supposed  to  ei^oy  the 
right  of  enacting  laws  for  the  common WMlth.* 

This  distribution,  however,  was  partial,  and 
tended  to  lodge  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  in 
the  hands  of  the  patricians,  who,  though  no 
nu>re  than  a  part  or  the  people,  were  enabled,  by 

theiri     "     ■ *"       '  " 

centuries  { 
the  whole. 

Eouity  and  sound  policy  required  that  the 
plebeians  should  have  a  voice  in  the  legislature 
of  a  commonwealth  of  which  they  made  so  con- 
siderable a  part.  This  privilege  appeared  to  be 
necessary,  in  order  to  secure  them  against  the 
partial  influence  of  a  separate  order  of  men. 
They  accordingly  obtained  it ;  but  in  a  manner 
that  tended  to  disjoin,  rather  than  to  unite  into 
one  body,  the  collateral  members  of  the  state. 
Instead  of  a  deliberative  voice,  by  which  they 
might  concur  vdth  the  senate  and  comUia  of  the 
centuries,  or  by  which  they  might  control  and 
amend  their  decrees,  they  obtained  for  them- 
selves a  separate  and  independent  power  of  legis- 
lation, by  which,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  patri- 
cian acts,  which  might  pass  in  the  centuries 
vrithout  their  concurrence,  they  could,  on  their 
part,  and  without  the  presence  or  consent  of 


r  undoubted  ini^<»rity  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
uries  as  well  as  in  the  senate,  to  give  law  to 


7  Ur.  m>.  m. 

8  lib.  V.  c.  A2.  Lib.  ix.  e.  88.  Cic.  ad  Famil.  lib. 
L  sp.  0.    lib.  lib.  Ti.  c.  21. 

9  These  were  termed  Lege*  ;  the  resolntioni  of  tho 
senate  were  termed  Senaius  CaittuUa,  and  those  of 
the  tribes,  PlebUclta, 
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tlie  Bobleg,  make  idebeiao  acU  that 
U.  C.  804.    ooiUd  equally  bind  the  whole  com- 

munity.' 
Thii  rude  and  artleM  manner  of  communi- 
eating  a  sbarr  of  the  legislature  to  the  inferior 
order  of  the  people,  tended  greatly  to  increase 
the  intricacy  of  tma  singular  constitution,  which 
now  opened,  in  &ct,  three  dbtinct  sources  of 
egislauon,  and  produced  laws  of  three  dilferent 
lenominations ;  decrees  of  the  senate,'  which  had 
s  temporary  authority ;  acts  of  the  centuries ;' 
■nd  resolutions  of  the  tribes;*  and  bv  these 
means  undoubtedly  made  way  for  much  intes- 
tine division,  distraction,  and  tumult. 

So  fiir  animosity  to  the  late  usurpation  had 
united  all  orders  of  men  in  the  measures  that 
followed  the  expulsion  of  the  decemvirs;  but 
tbe  spirit  of  cordiality  did  not  long  survive 
the -sense  of  those  injuries,  and  that  resent- 
ment to  a  common  enemy  from  which  this 
tiiansient  unanimity  arose.  The  plebeians 
had  removed  some  part  of  the  establishment, 
in  which  the  patridans  were  unequalljr  &v- 
oured;  but  they  bore  with  the  greater  impa^ 
tience  the  inequalities  whidi  remained,  and  by 
which  they  were  still  condemned  to  act  a  subor- 
dinate part  in  the  commonweeltli.  'Iliey  were 
still  excluded  from  the  office  of  consul,  and  from 
that  of  the  priesthood.  Thev  were  debarred 
from  intermwriage  with  the  nobles  by  an  express 
law,  which  had  been  enacted,  lest  the  sexes  from 
passion,  forgetting  distinctions,  should  in  this 
manner  unite  their  different  ranks ;  but  being 
now,  in  some  measure,  by  the  late  act  in  favour 
of  the  comUia  of  the  tribes,  become  joint  or  rival 
•overcigns  of  the  state,  they  coold  not  long  ac- 
quiesce in  these  unequal  conditions. 

A  few  yean  after  the  restoration 
U.  C.  806.    of  the  commonwealth,  Canuleius, 

a  plebeian,  being  one  of  the  tri- 
bunes, moved  tne  celebrated  act  which  bears  his 
name,*  to  repeal  the  clause  of  the  twelve  tables 
which  prohibited  the  intermarriage  of  patricians 
and  plebeians.  The  other  nine  tribunes  joined 
at  the  same  time  in  a  claim  of  more  importauce 
•^that  the  office  of  consul  should  be  laid  open  to 
all  the  different  orders  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  ml^ht  be  held  by  plebeians,  na  well  as  patri- 
cians.* llie  senate,  and  the  whole  order  of  no- 
bles, havinf  for  some  time,  by  delays,  and  by 
involving  the  state,  as  usual,  in  foreign  wars, 
endeavoured  to  suspend  the  dctermiuatlou  of 
these  questions,  were  at  Icn^h  obliged  to  gratify 
the  people  in  the  less  material  part  of  their  pre- 
tensions, respecting  the  intermarriage  of  differ- 
ent ranks,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  pacify  them 
on  the  refusal  of  the  more  important  Vlaim, 
which  related  to  their  capacity  of  being  elected 
into  the  office  of  consul. 

To  elude  their  demands  on  this  material  point, 
it  was  observed,  that  of  the  sacrifices  and  other 
duties  belonging  to  the  priesthood,  which,  by 
the  sacred  laws  of  religion,  could  be  performed 
only  by  persons  of  noble  birth,  many  were  to  be 
performed  by  the  consul,  and  could  not,  without 

grofanation,  be  committed  to  any  person  of  plc- 
eian  extraction ;  and  that,  by  this  consideration 
alone,  the  plebeians  must  be  for  ever  excluded 


1  Dlonys.  Hal.  p.  3M.  Li?,  lib.  iii.  c.  55. 

2  Senjituj  Cou-ulta.  3  Legos. 
4  Plebi»ciU« 

A  Lei.  Cuuiilcia.    lir.  lib.  iv.  c.  1. 
0  Dioo>n.  Hal. 


from  the  dignity  of  consul.  Superstition,  for 
the  raoMt  pait,  being  founded  on  custom  alone, 
no  change  can  be  made  in  the  custom,  without 
appearing  to  destroy  the  religion  that  is  fotuided 
upon  it.  'Xliis  difliculty  accordingly  put  a  stop, 
for  a  while,  to  the  hasty  pace  with  which  tha 
plebeians  advanced  to  the  consulate:  but  this 
obstruction  was  at  length  removed,  as  many  dif> 
ficulties  are  removed  in  human  affairs,  by  a 
slight  evasion,  and  by  the  mere 
U.  C.  S09.  change  of  a  name.  Xlie  title  of 
consul  being  changed  for  that  of 
military  tribune,  and  no  sacerdotal  function  be- 
ing included  in  the  duties  of  this  office,  plebeians, 
though  not  qualified  to  be  consuls,  were  allowed 
to  ofler  themselves  as  candidates,  and  to  be  elect- 
ed military  tribunes  with  consiUar  power.  In 
this  manner  the  supposed  profanation  was  avoid- 
ed, and  plebeians  were  allowtd  to  be  qualified 
for  the  highest  office  of  the  state.  The  mere 
privilege,  however,  did  not,  for  a  oonsideraUa 
time,  enable  any  individual  of  that  order  to  at- 
tain to  the  honour  of  first  magistrate  of  the 
commonwealth.  The  plebeians  in  a  body  had 
prevailed  against  the  law  which  excluded  them : 
but  as  separate  candidates  for  office,  still  yielded 
the  preference  to  the  patrician  competitor ;  or^ 
if  a  plebeian  were  likely  to  prevail  at  any  par- 
ticular election  of  military  tribunes,  the  patri- 
cians had  credit  enough  to  have  the  nomination 
of  consuls  revived  in  that  instance,  in  order  to 
disappoint  their  antagonists. 

1  ogether  with  the  separation  of  the  military 
and  sacerdotal  functions,  which  took  place  on 
this  occasion,  another  change,  more  permanent 
and  of  greater  moment,  was  effected.  Ever 
since  the  institution  of  the  census,  or  muster,  the 
enrolment  of  the  jieople  was  become  a  principal 
object  of  the  executive  power.  In  the  first  Hg;ei 
it  belonged  to  the  Hug,  together  with  all  the 
other  functions  of  state.  In  the  sequel,  it  de- 
volved on  the  consuls ;  and  they  accordingly,  at 
every  period  of  five  years,  by  the  rules  ot  this 
office,  could  dispose  of  every  citizen's  rank,  as- 
sign him  his  class,  place  him  in  the  i*olls  of  the 
senate,  or  on  that  of  the  knights,  or  strike  him 
off  from  cither ;  and,  by  charging  him  with  all 
the  burdens  of  a  subject,  while  they  stripped 
him  of  the  privileges  of  a  citizen,  deprive  him  at 
once  of  his  poliucal  consequence',  and  of  his 
state  as  a  Roman*. 

'llicse  regulations  were  accordingly  enforced, 
not  held  uo  into  public  view  merely  to  awe  the 
people.  'Ine  magistrate  actually  took  an  ac- 
count of  the  citizen's  estate,  inouired  into  his 
character,  and  assigned  him  his  place ;  promoted 
him  to  the  senate  or  to  the  knighthood ;  degraded 
or  di;ifi-anchi»ed,  according  as  he  judged  the  iiarty 
worthy  or  unwortliy  of  lus  freedom,  of  the  rank 
which  he  hrid,  or  or  thai,  to  \)  hich  he  aspired  in 
the  commonweal  ch^ 

So  important  a  trust  committed  to  the  discre- 
tion of  an  officer  clect<Ml  for  a  different  purpose, 
took  its  rise  in  the  simpUcity  of  a  rude  age ;  but 
continued  for  a  considerable  period  without  any 
flagrant  examples  of  abuse.  It  was,  neverthe- 
less,  that  branch  of  the  consular  magistracy 
which  the  patricians  were  least  willing  to  com- 
municate or  to  shaie  with  the  f  lebeians.    While 


7  Liv.  lib.  i?.  c.  24. 

8  The  cidzenn  who  came   under  this  predicament 
Were  termed  ylirarii. 

tt  LiF.  lib  iv.  C.24. 
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ihfij  admitted  th«in,  ihtirefure,  to  be  elected  trU 
bunes  with  coosuIat  power,  they  stipulated,  that 
the  chAi^e  of  presiding  in  the  census,  or  mus- 
ters, flhould  be  disjoined  from  it;  and  that,  un- 
der the  title  of  censors,  this  charge  should  re- 
main with  persons  of  patrician 
U.  C.  SIO.  birth'*.  They  contended  for  this 
separation,  not  with  a  professed  in- 
tention to  reserve  tlie  office  of  censor  to  their 
own  order,  but  under  pretence  that  persons  in- 
yested  with  the  consulnr  power,  being  so  fre- 
quently em^oyed  in  the  field  against  the  enemies 
of  the  commonwealth,  could  not  attend  to  the 
affairs  of  the  city,  or  perform  all  the  duties  of 
censor  at  their  r^idar  periods. 

But  whatever  may  haTo  been  the  real  motive 
for  separating  the  department  of  censor  from 
that  or  consul,  the  change  appears  to  have  been 
seasonably  made;  and  ma^  be  considered  as  a 
striking  example  of  that  emgular  felicity  with 
which  the  Romans,  for  some  time,  advanced  in 
their  policy,  as  well  as  in  their  fortunes.  Hi- 
therto the  Roman  consul,  being  a  warrior,  was 
chierty  intent  on  the  glory  ho  was  to  reap  in  the 
field,  and  to  gain  at  tne  exnense  of  the  enemies 
of  the  state.  He  disdainea  to  seize  the  advan- 
tages which  he  had  in  his  power,  in  the  capacity 
of  a  clerk  or  accountant  entrusted  with  the  cen- 
sus, or  enrolment  of  his  fellow-citizens;  nor 
does  it  aopear  that  any  peculiar  attention  wa^ 
given  to  the  choice  of  constds  on  the  year  of  the 
census,  as  being  then  vested  with  any  dangerous 
measures  of  power.  But  considering  the  height 
at  which  party  disputes  were  then  arrived,  and 
the  great  consequence  of  a  citizen's  rank  and 
place  on  the  rolls,  it  was  no  longer  safe  to  en- 
tmst  in  the  same  hands  the  civil  rights  of  the 
p»»ople,  and  the  executive  powers  oi  the  state. 
ITie  consul,  being  frequently  raised  to  his  station 
by  party  intrigues,  and  coming  into  power  with 
the  ardoiu*  of  private  ambition  and  or  partv  zeal, 
mijht  have  easily,  in  the  manner  of  making  up 
the  roUa  of  the  people,  gratified  his  own  resent- 
ments, or  that  01  his  faction.  The  ofllcc  of  consul, 
in  his  capacity  of  military  leader,  %vaa  naturally 
the  province  of  youth,  or  of  viporoas  manhood  ; 
but  that  of  censor,  when  disjomed  from  it,  fell 
OS  naturally  into  the  hands  of  persons  of  great 
authority  and  experienced  age ;  to  whom,  in  the 
satiety  of  brighter  honom's,  the  people  might 
safely  entrust  the  estimate  of  their  furtunesr  and 
the  assignment  of  their  rank.  In  such  hands 
it  continued,  for  a  considerable  period,  to  be  very 
faithfully  discharged ;  and  by  connecting  the 
dignities  of  citizen,  and  the  honours  of  the 
state,  with  private  as  well  as  public  virtue, 
had  the  happiest  effects  on  the  manners  of  the 
peoiple. 

Thie  number  of  censor^  like  that  of  the  con- 
suls, was  limited  to  two ;  but  that  of  the  con- 
sular tribunes  was  left  undetermined,  and  at 
snccesive  elections  was  augmented  from  three  to 
eight.  This  has  given  occasion  to  some  histori- 
ans, who  are  quoted  by  Livy,  to  ascribe  the  in- 
stitution of  this  office,  not  to  the  importunity  of 
the  plebeian  party,  but  to  the  exigencies  of'^  the 
state;  which  bein^  assailed  by  numerous  ene- 
mies, and  not  having  as  yet  devised  the  method 
of  multiplying  commanders,  under  the  titles  of 

Sroronsiu,  were  led^  to  substitute  officers  of  a 
liferent  denomination,  whose  numbers  might 
be  increased  at  discretion.  It  is  indeed  probable, 
that,  in  the  progress  of  this  government,  msw 
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institutions,  and  the  separation  of  departments, 
were  suggected  no  less  by  the  miilt^dty  of 
growing  affi&irs,  than  by  the  pretensions  of  party, 
or  by  the  ambition  of  separate  pretenders  to 
power.  In  the  first  of  those  wajs,  we  are  led 
to  account  for  the  institution  of  the  plebeian 
edilra,  already  mentioned ;  for  that  of  the  pne- 
fectus  annona,  or  inspector  of  the  markets,  to- 
gether widi  the  additions  that  were,  in  the  course 
of  these  changes,  continually  made  to  the  num- 
ber of  quAstors. 

The  quKstors  had  been  long  established  at 
Rome ;  they  had  charge  of  the  public  fVinds, 
and  followed  the  kings  and  the  consuls  as  com- 
missaries or  provisors  in  the  field.  During  the 
busv  period  which  we  have  been  now  considering, 
their  number  was  augmented  from  two  to  four ; 
and  the  places  were  filled,  for  the 
U.  C.  SSa  most  put,  with  patricians,  though 
not  limited  to  persons  of  this  rank. 

The  pnefectus  annonse,  or  inroector  of  the 
markets,  was  an  oflUcer  occasionaUy  named,  on 
a  prospect  of  scarcity,  to  guard  against  famine^ 
and  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  people.  Romo 
was  in  fact  a  place  of  arms,  or  a  military  station, 
often  depending  as  much  for  subsistence  on  th« 
foilpsight  and  care  of  its  officers,  as  on  the  course 
of  its  ordinary  markets.  Without  a  proper  at- 
tention to  this  particular  on  the  part  ot  the  state, 
the  people  werd  exposed  to  suffer  from  scarcity. 
On  the  approaches  of  famine,  Uiey  became  mu- 
tinous and  disorderly,  and  were  ready  to  barter 
*  their  freedom,    and  the  conatitu- 

U.  C.  313.  tion  of  their  country,  for  bread. 
During  the  famine  which  first 
suggested  the  separation  of  this  trust  from  that 
of  tne  ordinary  officers  of  state,  Sp.  Mielius,  a 
Roman  knight,  being  possessed  of  g^reat  wealth, 
engrossed  great  quantities  of  com ;  and  having 
it  in  his  power  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  poor, 
endeavoured  to  form  a  dangerous  party  among 
them,  and  by  their  means,  to  raise  himself  to  the 
head  of  the  commonwealth.  The  senate  took 
the  alarm,  and,  as  in  the  most  dangeroas  crisis 
of  the  state,  had  recourse  to  the  nomination  of  a 
dictator.  Melius  being  cited  to  appear  before 
him,  and  having  refused  to  answer,  was  put  to 
death. 

The  care  of  supplying  the  people  with  com, 
which  had  been  at  this  time  commited  to  L. 
Minucius,  was  from  thenceforward  entrusted 
to  citizens  of  the  firvt  rank,  and  the  office  itself 
became  nec«ssary  in  the  political  establishment 
of  the  commonwealth. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  Roman  Re- 
public as  a  scene  of  mere  political  deliberations 
and  councils,  prepared  for  contention,  and  seem- 
ingly unable  to  exert  any  united  strength,  llie 
state,  however,  presented  itself  to  the  nations 
around  it  under  a  very  different  aspect,  as  a 
horde  of  warriors,  who  had  made  and  preserved 
their  acquisitions  by  force,  and  who  never  be- 
trayed any  signs  of  weakness  in  the  foreign  wara 
they  had  to  maintain. 

In  their  transition  from  monarchy  to  republic, 
indeed,  there  beems  to  have  been  a  temporary 
intermission  of  national  exertions.  Private  ci- 
tizens, annually  raised  to  the  head  of  the  repiib-  - 
lie,  did  not  with  their  elevatton  acquire  the  dig- 
nity  of  princes  ;  thev  did  not  command  the  same 
respect  from  their  fellow-citizens  at  home,  nor 
had  the  same  consideration  from  rival  nations 
abroad.  The  frequent  dissentions  of  the  people 
seemed  to  render  them  an  easy  prey  to  thev  ene- 
mies. During  the  life  of  Taniuin  many  powers 
united  against  them  in  behalf  of  the  exiled  king. 
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They  were  stripped  of  their  territory,  confined 
to  the  walls  of  their  city,  and  deserted  by  their 
allies.^  The  fortune  of  the  state  seemed  to  fall 
with  its  monardiy.  The  event,  however,  belied 
these  appearances,  and  the  power  of  the  annual 
magistracy  soon  became  more  formidable  abroad, 
tkouf  h  less  awftil  at  home,  than  that  of  the 
monarch.  The  republican  government  sought 
for  respite  from  domestic  trouble  in  the  midst  of 
foreign  war,  and  the  forces  of  the  state,  instead 
of  being  restrained,  were  impelled  into  action  bv 
intestine  divisions.  The  ambition  with  which 
the  lower  ranks  of  the  people  endeavoured  to 
watch  their  superiors,  the  soucitujle  with  which 
Che  higher  order  endeavoured  to  preserve  its 
distinction,  the  exercise  of  ability  which,  in  this 
contest,  was  common  to  both,  enabled  them  to 
act  against  foreign  enemies  with  a  spirit  that 
was  whetted,  but  not  worn  out,  in  tbeur  domes- 
tio  quarrels. 

Ine  consuls  annually  elected,  brought  to  the 
helm  of  affairs  a  fresh  vigour  of  mind  and  con- 
tinual supplies  of  renewed  ambition.  Every 
officer,  on  his  accession  to  the  ma^tracy,  was 
in  haste  to  distinguish  his  admimstration,  and 
to  merit  his  triumph;  and  numerous  as  the 
enemies  of  the  Republic  appeared,  they  w^re 
not  sufficient  to  furnish  every  Roman  consul,  in 
his  turn,  with  an  opportunity  to  earn  this  en- 
vied distinction.  It  was  given  onlv  to  those 
who  obtained  actual  victories,  and  who  killed  a 
certain  number  of  their  enemies.' 

In  this  nursery  of  warriors,  honours,  tending 
to  excite  ambition  or  to  reward  military  merit, 
were  not  confined  to  the  leaders  of  armies  alone : 
the  victorious  soldier  partook  in  the  triumph  of 
his  leader,  and  had  subordinate  rewards  propor- 
tioned to  the  proo&  he  had  given  of  his  valour. 
'*  1  bear  the  scars,"  said  Dentatus  (while  he 

E leaded  for  a  share  in  the  conquered  lands  to 
Imself  and  his  fellow-soldiers),  "  of  five  and 
forty  wounds,  of  which  twelve  were  received  in 
one  day.  I  have  carried  many  prizes  of  valour. 
Fourteen  civic  crowns  bestowed  upon  me  by 
those  I  had  saved  in  battle.  Three  times  the 
mural  crown ;  having  been  so  often  the  first  to 
scale  the  enemies'  wsuls.  Eight  times  the  prize 
of  distinction  in  battle.  Manv  tokens  of  esteem 
and  gratitude  from  the  hands  of  generals.  Eighty- 
three  chains  of  gold,  sixty  bracelets,  eighteen 
lances,  and  thirty-five  sets  of  horse-furniture, 
from  private  persons,  who  were  pleased  to  ap- 
prove of  my  services.*** 

Uuder  the  influence  of  councils  so  fertile  in 
the  invention  of  military  distinctions,  and  in 
armies  of  which  the  soldier  was  roused  by  so 
many  incentives  to  military  ambition,  the  frt- 
queiit  change  of  commanders,  which  is  common- 
ly impolitic,  proved  a  perpetual  renovation  of 
the  ardour  and  spirit  with  which  armies  were 
led.  In  public  deliberations  on  the  subject  of 
war,  the  vehement  ambition  of  individuals  proved 
a  continual  incentive  to  vigorous  resolutions,  by 
which  the  state  not  only  soon  recovered  the  con- 
sequence which  it  seemed  to  have  lost  in  its 
transition  f¥om  monarchy,  but  was  speedily 
enabled  to  improve  upon  all  its  former  advan- 
tages, as  head  of  the  Latin  confederacy;  fre- 
quently to  vanquish  the  Sabin&i,  the  Hemid, 
tne  Volsci  and  Etruscans,  and,  in  about  a  hun- 


1  Diooys.  Hal.  lib.  r. 

3  Fire  thoufland  in  one  field. 

3  Dionyfl.  Hal.  Ub.  x.  c.  3tf.  vel  p.  862. 


dred  years  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  to 
extend  its  dominion  greatly  beyond  the  tori- 
tories  which  had  been  in  the  possessicm  of  that 
prince.  In  one  direction,  from  Falerium  to 
Anxur,  about  sixty  miles;  and  in  the  other, 
from  tne  summits  of  the  Appenines 
U.  C.  S44.  to  the  sea :  and  Rome,  the  metro- 
polis of  this  little  empire,  was 
become,  with  a  few  competitors,  one  of  the 
principal  states  of  Italy. 

The  first  and  nearest  otgect  of  its  emulation 
at  this  period  was  Veie,  an  Etruscan  princi- 
pality, of  which  the  capital,  situated  about  nine 
miles  from  Rome,  was  built  on  an  eminence^ 
and  secured  by  precipices. 

llie  Romans,  even  before  the  change  of  their 
government  from  the  form  of  a  principality  to 
that  of  a  republic,  had  been  in  possession  of  the 
Tiber  and  both  its  banks ;  but  on  the  right  of 
this  river  were  still  circumscribed  by  the  Vei- 
Antes,  with  whom  they  had  waged  long  and 
desperate  wars ;  and,  as  may  be  supposed  among 
rivals  in  so  close  a  neighbourhood,  with  inmiinent 
danger  to  both.  Veix,  according  to  Dionysius, 
was  eoual  in  extent  to  Athens,  and,  like  the 
other  Etruscan  cantons,  was  furth^  advanced 
than  Rome  In  the  arts  of  peace,  probably  better 

Erovided  with  the  resources  of  war,  but  mferior 
1  the  magnanimity  of  its  councils  and  in  the 
courage  or  its  people.  The  Veicentes  beinff, 
after  a  variety  of  struggles,  beat  from  the  field, 
they  retired  within  their  walls,  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  invested,  and  underwent  a  siege  oi* 
blockade  of  ten  years.  The  Romans,  in  order 
to  reduce  them,  continued  during  those  ten 
years  in  the  fidd,  without  any  interruption  or 
distinction  of  seasons ;  made  secure  approaches, 
fortifying  themselves  in  the  posts 
U.  C.  867.  which  they  successively  occupied, 
and  in  the  end  entered  the  place 
by  storm. 

In  these  operations,  we  are  told,  that  they 
learned  to  make  war  with  more  r^ularity  than 
they  had  formerly  practised ;  and  having,  some 
little  time  before,  appointed  a  military  pay  for 
such  of  their  people  as  served  on  foo^  they  at 
this  time  extended  the  same  establishment  to 
their  horsemen  or  knights;  imposed  taxes  on 
the  people  in  order  to  defray  this  expense,  and 
made  other  arrangements,  which  soon  after 
enabled  them  to  carry  their  enterprises  to  a 
greater  distance,  and  to  conduct  them  with  more 
order  and  system  :  circumstances  which,  to- 
gether with  the  accessions  of  territory  and 
Sower,  gained  by  the  reduction  of  Veise,  ren- 
ered  this  event  a  remarkable  epocha  in  the 
history  of  Rome. 

The  use  which  they  proposed  to  make  of  thdr 
conquest  was  partly  founded  in  the  original 
policy  of  the  state.  The  practice  of  incorporat- 
ing vanquished  enemies,  indeed,  with  the  Ro- 
man people,  had  been  long  discontinued:  for 
even  Tar<iuin,  it  is  said,  had  introduced  the 
custom  of  enedaving  captives,  and  this  &te  the 
citizens  of  Veiae  underwent  ;*  but  their  lands, 
and  the  city  itself,  offered  a  tempting  prize  to 
the  conquerors.  And  accordingly  it  was  pro- 
posed to  transplant  into  those  vacant  possesaons 
and  seats  one  half  of  the  Roman  senate  and 
people.* 

This  proposal  was  extremely  acceptable  to 
persons  of  inferior    condition,    who  noped  to 
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Amble  tlMir  poneMlont,  and  flattered  tiiemaelTcs 
•tat  they  mlglit  double  the  power  of  the  itate :  but 
H  was  atrenuoiuly  ovpooed  by  the  senate  and 
■oblM,  aa  tending  to  mride  and  weaken  the  com- 
■Mnwealth,  and  aa  more  likely  to  restore  a  rival 
than  to  atreiigthen  themaelrea.  It  waa  eladed 
by  a  partial  fUriaton  of  the  Veian  territory,  in 
whieh  Hirtiikjugera,  or  about  four  English  acres, 
were  assigned  as  the  lot  of  a  fomily ;  and  by 
^Mae  means  the  more  indigent  dtiaens  were  pro- 
vided for,  without  any  huard  of  dismembering 
tbs  state. 

Bat  while  the  Romans  were  thus  ayailinff 
themselTes  of  the  spoils  of  a  fallen  enemy,  and 
prsbobly  enjojring,  on  the  extinction  of  their  ri- 
val,  a  more  turn  common  degree  of  imagined  i 
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eority,  they  becaone  themselyea  an  example  of 
Iho  instability  of  human  affairs;  being  assailed 
by  a  new  and  unlooked-for  enemy,  who  came 
Ime  a  stroke  of  lightning  on  their  settlement,  dis- 
psrsad  their  peo^,  and  reduced  their  habitations 


The  Gauls,  who  are  said  to  hare  passed  the 
Alps  in  three  sereral  migrations,  about  two  bun- 
dff«d  yeara  before  this  dtahte,  being  now  masters 
oCaU  the  plains  on  the  Po,  and  of  all  the  coasts 
of  the  Adriatic  to  the  banks  of  the  rirer  Sena, 
where  they  had  a  settlement  which,  ftom  their 
name  w4s  called  Sena  Gallia ;  and  being  still 
bent  on  extending  their  possessions,  or  smftinr 
their  habitations,  had  passed  the  Appenines,  and 
laid  siege  to  Clusium,  the  capital  or  a  small  na- 
tion in  Tuscany.'  The  inhabitants  of  this  place 
made  anplication  to  the  Romans  Sot  succour ; 
but  could  obtain  no  mo^e  than  a  deputation  to 
intercede  with  the  Gauls  in  their  behalf.  The 
deputies  who  were  sent  on  this  business,  and 
commissioned  to  act  only  as  mediators,  having 
appeared  in  arms  on  the  ude  of  the  besieged,  the 
oauls  complained  of  their  conduct  as  a  breach  of 
fiUkh,  and  as  a  departure  from  the  neutrality 
which  the  Romans  profess«d  :  and  being  denied 
aatisfWtion  on  this  complaint,  thejr  drop^  their 
dsidgii  on  Clusium,  and  turned  their  arms  against 
these  mediators,  who  had  violated  the  laws  of 
vrar.  They  advanced  on  the  left  of  the  Tiber, 
found  the  Romans  posted  to  receive  them  on  the 
AUia,  a  small  river  which  was  the  limit  of  the 
ff^twaw  territory,  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines, 
about  ten  miles  from  Rome ;  and,  with  the  same 
impetuosity  which  hitherto  attended  them,  they 
paaasd  the  Allia  on  the  riffht  of  the  Roman  army, 
^ve  Uiem  into  the  an^le  that  is  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  the  two  nvers,  put  all  who  with- 
stood them  to  the  sword,  and  forced  the  remain- 
der into  the  Tiber,  where  numbers  perished,  or, 
being  cut  off*  from  their  retreat  to  Home,  were 
dispersed  in  the  neighbouring  country. 

lids  calamity  is  said  to  have  so 
U.  C.  d6S.  much  stiumed  or  overwhelmed  the 
Roman  people,  that  they  made  no 
Curther  attempt  to  defend  their  city.  All  the 
youth  thatwere  fit  to  carry  arms  retu*ed  into  the 
capitaL  The  weak  or  inmrm,  whether  from  sex 
or  age*  fled  as  from  a  place  condemned  to  de- 
struction, or  suffered  themselves  to  be  surprised 
and  cut  off  in  the  streets. 

The  Gauls,  having  employed  three  days  in  the 
pursuit  and  slaughter  of  those  who  fled  nrom  the 
field  of  battlcL  on  the  fourth  day^  advanced  to- 
wards the  waUs  of  Rome.  But  being  alarmed  at 
first  by  the  geno^  desertion  of  the  battlements, 
which  they  mistook  for  an  ambuscade  or  an  ar- 


0  Lir.  lib.  ▼.  c.  3A,  &c. 


tiflce  to  draw  them  into  h  snare,  they  examined 
ail  the  avenues  with  care  before  they  ventured 
to  enter  the  gates.  The  more  effectually  to  dis- 
lodge every  enemy,  they  set  flre  to  the  city,  r»> 
duced  it  to  ashes,  and  took  post  on  the  ruins,  in 
order  to  besiege  the  capitol,  which  alone  held 
out.'  In  this  state  ofaffaiCB,  the  republic,  already 
so  formidable  to  all  its  neighbonrs,  was  supposed 
to  be  extinguished  for  ever.  The  fame  of  Its 
ruin  reached  even  to  Greece,  where  Home  began 
to  be  considered  at  tills  time  as  a  rising  and  pros* 
perous  commonwealth.' 

The  Gauls  remained  in  possession  of  the  ruins 
for  six  months ;  during  which  time  they  made  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  sule  the  rock  on  which  the 
capitol  was  built ;  and  being  repulsed  by  Man- 
lius,  who,  for  his  vigDance  and  valour  on  this 
occasion,  acquired  the  name  of  CfllMtolinus,  they 
continued  to  invest  and  block  up  tne  fortress,  in 
hopes  of  being  able  to  reduce  it  by  fiemiine.  The 
Romans,  who  were  shut  up  in  the  capitol,  still 
preserved  the  forms  of  their  commonwealth,  and 
made  acts  in  the  name  of  the  senate  and  people. 
Sensible  that  Camillus,  under  whose  auspices 
they  had  reduced  the  city  of  Veic,  and  triumphed 
over  many  otiier  enemies,  now  in  exile  on  the 
score  of  an  invidious  diaiife  of  embezzUnr  the 
spoils  he  had  won  at  that  place,  vras  the  fittest 
person  to  retrieve  their  affairs;  they  absolved 
nim  of  this  accusation,  reinstated  him  in  the 
qualification  to  command  their  armies ;'  and,  in 
order  that  he  might  assemble  their  allies  and 
collect  the  remains  of  their  late  army,  which 
was  dispersed  in  the  neighbouring  country,  vest- 
ed him  with  the  power  of  dictator.  In  this  ex- 
tremity of  their  fortunes,  he  overlooked  hia 
wrongs,  orocured  numbers  to  resort  to  his  stand- 
ard, and  hastened  to  arm  for  the  preservation  of 
his  country.  He  came  to  the  relief  of  the  capitol 
at  a  eritidJ  moment,  when  the  besieged,  being 
greatly  reduced  by  famine,  had  already  capitula- 
ted, and  were  paying  a  ransom  for  themselves 
and  their  remaining  effects.  Before  this  trans- 
action was  comfdetM,  he  surprised  the  besiegers, 
oldiged  them  to  relinqiUsh  their  prize,  and  after- 
wards, in  a  decisive  battle  that  was  fought  in  Uie 
nciffhbourhood  of  Rome,  revenged  the  disaster 
which  his  countrymen  had  suffered  on  the  bftnka 
oftheAUia.*' 

\Vhatever  may  have  been  the  true  account  of 
this  famous  adventure,  the  Romans  have  given 
it  a  place  in  their  history,  retained  a  deep  im- 
presston  of  their  danger  finom  the  Gauls,  and 
from  thence  dated  the  origin  of  some  particulan 
in  their  policy,  which  seem  to  have  arisen  from 
such  an  impression.  They  set  apart  particular 
funds  in  the  treasury,  to  be  spared  in  all  othst 
possible  exigencies  of  the  sUte,  and  reserved  for 
a  resource  m  case  of  a  Gaulish  invasion.  They 
subjected  the  magistrate  to  certain  general  re* 
strictions,  but  allowed,  an  exception  in  case  of  an 
invasion  firom  the  Gauls ;  ana  it  is  likely  that, 
in  the  age  in  which  they  took  these  alarming 
impressions,  they  had  not  yet  acquired  those  ad- 
vantages of  discipline  and  military  skill,  in  which 
they  were  afterwards  so  much  superior  to  the 
Gauls  and  other  barbarotn  neighbours." 


7  Plvtareb,  in  vit.  CsmlBI.  8  Ibid. 

9  liv.  bb.  V.  e.  at.  10  Ibid.  e.  43,  *e. 

11  The  eetabHsbment  of  the  Legloo,  sad  the  ins- 
pffOTemeat  made  In  the  eboiee  of  its  weapons  and 
maaaer  oC  atray,  nrs  aentftoned  ss  Bubseqiient  to 
this  date  :  and  the  Romans,  it  is  conCsssed,m»de  less 
progress  in  every  other  srt  than  in  that  of  war.  Their 
general  CamiUns ,  at  his  triamph  for  the  victory  ob* 
C 
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Althooffh  hkftoriaiu  have  amply  supplied  the 
detail  of  niitory  before  this  event,  they  never- 
thelen  acknowledge,  that  all  prior  evidence  of 
fi^ts  perLthed  in  the  destruction  of  Rome ;  that 
all  records  and  monuments  of  what  the  Romans 
had  formerly  been,  were  then  to  be  gathered 
finom  the  ruins  of  cottages,  which  had  been  for 
several  months  trodden  under  foot  by  a  barbar- 
ous eniemy :  that  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables, 
the  People  s  Charters  of  Right,  and  the  Forms 
of  the  Constitution,  were  to  be  collected  in  frag- 
ments of  plates  which  were  dug  from  the  rub- 
bish of  their  former  habitations ;  and  that  no- 
thing remaining  to  marie  the  former  position  of 
Rome,  besides  die  cu>itol,  raised  on  its  rock,  and 
Oirrounded  with  ruins,  the  people  deliberated 
whether  they  should  attempt  to  renew  their  set- 
tlement on  th|i  ground,  or  transfer  it  to  Veias. 
It  had  been  formerly  proposed  to  remove  to  that 
,  place  one  half  of  the  senate  and  people.  It  was 
then  proposed,  that  thev  should  cnooee  that  as  the 
proper  ground  on  whico  to  restore  the  name  and 
the  seat  of  their  commonwealth.  "  Why,"  said 
the  promoters  of  this  desicn,  *<  attempt,  at  a  great 
expense,  and  with  so  tnucD.  labour,  to  dear  out  the 
wretched  ruins  of  a  fallen  city,  while  we  have  an- 
other, provided  with  private  and  public  buildings 


[Book  1. 

of  every  sort,  yet  entire  for  our  reocntion  ?"  To 
this  sp^ous  argument  might  have  been  opposed 
the  consid^tion  of  many  advantages  in  their  for- 
mer situation ;  its  place  on  a  navigable  river,  its 
command  of  the  passage  from  Latium  to  Etruria, 
and  of  the  bavlgation  of  the  Tiber  from  the  de- 
scents of  the  Appenines  to  the  sea.  But  motives  of 
superstition  and  national  pride  were  supposed  to 
be  of  greater  weight.  "  Would  you,"  said  Ca- 
millus,  **  abandon  the  seats  of  vour  ancestors  ? 
Would  you  have  Vein  restored,  and  Rome  to 
perish  for  ever  ?  Would  you  relinquish  the  altars 
of  the  gods,  who  have  fixed  their  shrines  In  these 
sacred  places ;  to  whose  aid  you  are  indebted  for 
so  many  triumphs,  and  to  whom  you  owe  the 
conquest  of  those  habitations  for  which  you  now 
propose  to  forsake  their  temples  ?" 

Convinced  by  this  argument,  the  Romans,  de- 
termined to  remain  in  their  ancient  situation* 
proceeded  to  restore  their  habitations,  and,  in 
the  course  of  a  year,  accomplished  the  work  of 
rebuilding  their  city.  An  era  from  which,  as 
from  a  second  foundation,  mav  be  dated  the  rise 
of  the  commonwealth,  and  tne  beginning  of  a 
period,  in  which  its  history,  though  still  contro- 
verted in  some  particulars,  is  less  doubtful  than 
before,  or  less  disfigured  with  ^le.' 


CHAP.  III. 


Soeng  of  Foreign  War  and  Domestic  Dispute  opened  with  reviving  Rome^Faetion  or  Conspiracy  of 
Jfotiffiu  CondemnaHon^  Plebeians  elected  into  the  Cfffice  cf  Consular  Tribunes^Asimr  to  the  Con- 
mtlaie^The  first  Plebeian  Consul^Establishment  of  the  Pnetor-^Patrician  EdUes—The  Plebeians 
qualified  to  hold  alt  the  Offices  of  State^T%e  Measure  of  Roman  Magistracy  comj^lete^-Review  of  the 
Constituiion~~IU  seeming  defeots-^Btd  great  successes^PoHcy  of  the  State  respecting  Foreign  or  van- 
9*dshed  Nation*-^Formation  of  the  Legion-'^Series  of  Wars^With  the  Sammtes,  Campanuxns — The 
TarenOhes^Plyrrhus^-Soveretgnty  of  Jtaly-^Different  Footing  on  which  the  Inhabitants  itood. 


THE  Romans  were  not  allowed  to  restore 
their  community,  nor  to  rebuild  their  habi- 
tations in  peace.  They  were  in- 
U.  C.  866.  vaded  by  the  Equi,  the  Volsci,  the 
Hemici,  the  Etruscans,  and  some 
of  their  own  Latin  confederates ;'  who  dreading 
the  re-establishment  of  a  commonwealth,  from 
which  they  had  already  suffered  so  much,  and 
whose  power  was  so  great  an  object  of  their  jeal- 
ousy, made  every  effort  to  prevent  it.     During 


tsioed  over  the  Gauls,  msde  his  entry  into  Rome, 
haring  his  TiMge  painted  with  red ;  a  practice,  saya 
PUoy,  which  i«  yet  to  be  foand  among  nations  nf  Af- 
rica, wbo  remam  in  a  itate  of  barbarity,  and  which 
this  natural  historian  waa  inclined  to  conrider  as  a 
charaeteriatic  of  barbarous  mannera. 

1  Some  parts  even  of  the  biatory  that  follows,  are 
doubtful,  iho  namea  of  dictatora  and  of  consuls,  the 
reality  of  entire  campaign*,  as  well  as  of  single  ac* 
tioQS,  are  controverted  (Lir.  lib.  i.  e.  S.  &  fO.  lib.  r. 
c.  55.  lib.  TilL  c.  18.  Hb.  ix.  c.  15,)  :  but  that  which 

f»receded  this  date  rests  almost  on  tradition  alone 
Ut.  Ub.  tL  c  i.)  It  serves,  however,  to  inform  um 
what  the  Romans  thems^Tes  believed ;  and  is  there- 
fore the  best  comment  we  can  hate  on  the  genius 
and  tendency,  as  weU  a*  the  origin,  of  their  political 
institutloos. 
S  Ut.  Ub.  ri.  c.  S.  &  10. 


a  period  of  one  himdred  and  seventeen  years 
which  foUowed,  they  accordinglv  bad  to  encoun- 
ter a  succession  of  enemies,  in  subduing  of  whom 
they  became  the  sovereigns  of  Italy ;  while  they 
continued  to  undergo  internal  convulsions,  which, 
as  formerly,  proved  the  birth  of  political  institu. 
tions,  and  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  national 
establishment. 

During  thU  period,  the  plebeians,  far-from  be- 
ing satisned  with  their  past  acquisitions,  made 
continual  efforts  to  extend  their  privileges.  The 
tribunes,  by  traducing  the  senate,  and  by  dis- 
playing in  their  harangues,  tlie  severities  of  the 
patrician  creditor,  ana  the  sufferings  of  the  ple^ 
beian  debtor,  still  inflamed  the  animosity  of  their 
party,  the  republic  itself  was  so  feebly  established, 
that  ambitious  citizens  were  encouraged,  by 
means  of  faction  raised  among  persons  of  the 
lower  class,  to  have  thoughts  of  subverting  the 
government.  In  this  manner  Manlius,  the  fa- 
mous champion  of  the  capitol,  who,  as  has  been 
observed,  by  his  vigilance  and  valour  preserved 
that  fortress  from  Uie  Gauls,  formed  a  design  to 
usurp  the  soverdgnty.  Pr^uming  on  his  merit 
in  this  and  other  services,  he  thought  himself 
above  the  laws;  and  endeavouring  by  his  in-  ' 
trigues  with  the  populace,  to  form  a  party  against 
the  state,  he  incurred,  what  was  at  Rome  of  all 
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impiitatioiit  the  mott  detested,  tbat  of  aspir- 
ing  to  be  king.  In  opposition  to  this  con- 
spnracy,  whether  real  or  fictitioas,  the  Re- 
pohlic  was  committed  to  tiie  care  of  a  dictator ; 
and  Manilas  heinf  brought  before  him,  «n- 
deaToured  to  turn  the  suqiidon  of  malice  and 
cnry  against  his  accusers.  He  produced  four 
hundred  eitixens>  whom  he  had  meemed  from 
tiieir  creditors  and  released  from  chains.  He 
yrodneed  the  spoils  t>f  thirty  enemies  slain  by 
Umaelf  in  battle ;  forty  badges  of  honour  con- 
ftrred  on  him  by  generals  under  whom  he  had 
serred)  many  citizens  whom  he  had  rescued 
from  Ae  enemy,  Mid  in  tiie  number  of  those  he 
had  sared,  he  pointed  at  Caius  Serriliui,  second 
In  eommand  to  the  dictator,  who  now  carried 
the  sword  of  the  state  against  the  life  of  a  person 
who  had  ncrtd  his  own.  And  in  the  oonclasion 
of  his  defence,  **  QnA  were  the  treasons,*'  he 
said,  **  fer  which  the  friends  of  the  people  were 
to  be  sacffflced  to  the  senate.*' 

HSs  merits  in  the  public  service  were  great, 
and  entitled  him  to  any  reward  from  the  people, 
except  a  surrender  of  nieir  liberties.  His  Uber- 
alitr  to  the  more  indigent  citizens,  if  it  pro- 
ceaded  from  humanity,  was  noble ;  hut  if  it  pro- 
ee^ed  from  a  design  'to  alienate  their  afieetions 
from  the  pnbHc,  or  transfer  them  te  himsdf, 
was  a  crime;  and  the  most  splendid  serrices, 
considered  as  the  artifices  of  a  dangerous  am- 
bition, were  the  objecto  of  punishment,  not  of 
reward. 

The  people,  it  is  said,  while  they  had  in  their 
Tiew  the  capitol,  which  had  been  saved  by  the 
vicilanee  ana  bravery  of  this  unfortunate  crimi- 
nal, hesitated  in  the&  judgment ;  but  their  meet- 
ing being  adjourned  to  the  ffdlowing  day,  and  to  a 
different  plaice,  they  condemned  him  to  be  thrown 
from  the  roclc  on  which  he  had  so  latdy  signal- 
ised his  valour.* 

Such  alarms  to  the  general  state  of  the  com- 
monwealth,  hod  their  temporary  teffect  in  sus- 
pending the  animosity  of  parties ;  but  could  not 
reconcile  their  interests,  nor  prevent  the  periodi- 
cal heate  which  oontinmdly  arose  on  the  return 
of  disputes.  Ine  plebeians  had  been 
U.  C.  966.  now  above  forty  years  in  possession 
of  a  title  to  hold  the  office  of  con- 
solar  tribune,  but  had  not  been  able  to  prevail 
at  any  election.^  The  majority  of  the  centuries 
were  still  composed  of  patricians;  and  when 
candidates  of  plebeian  rank  wow  likely,  by  their 
■  oonric*       *        ^  •    •        ' 


ttderation,  to  carry  a  majority,  the 
other  party,  in  such  particular  instances,  had 
tnflaenee  enough,  as  has  been  observed,  to  re- 
vive the  deetion  of  consuls,  a  title  from  wUdi 
theplebeians,  by  law,  wero  still  excluded. 

The  plebeians,  hovrever,  bv  the  zeal  of  their 
party,  by  the  assiduity  and  in^ence  of  individ- 
uals who  aspired  to  ofBce,  by  the  increase  of 
their  nambers  in  the  first  and  second  danes,  by 
thefa:  alliance  with  the  patrician  families  in  oon- 
sequenoe  of  marrim,  at  last  surmounted  these 
difficulties,  obtained  the  dignity  of  consular  tri- 
bone  for  one  of  their  own  order,  and  from 

thenceferward  began  to  diride  the 
U.  C  868.     votes   of  the  centuries  with    the 

patrician  candidates.  They  were 
accordingly  raised  In  their  turn  to  what 
was  thsn  the  first  office  of  the  state,  and  in 
which  nothing  was  wanting  but  the  title  of 
To  this  too  they  were  soon  led  to  aspire; 


9Uv.lib.vi.C.17.       4  Ibid.  c.  87. 


and 


e  urged  to  make  the  concladinc  stq»  la 
the  rise  of  their  order,  by  the  ambition  of  a 
female  patrician:  who,  being  married  into  a 
]debeian  family,  bore  with  impatience  the  mor- 
tifications to  which  she  was  exposed  in  the  con- 
dition of  her  new  relations.  She  excited  htt 
husband,  she  engaged  her  own  kindred  among 
the  patricians,  die  roused  the  whole  plebdaa 
party  to  remove  the  Indignities  wtiich  yet  re- 
mained affixed  to  their  race,  in  being  supposed 
unworthy  to  hold  the  consular  dignity. 

Lidnins  Stdo,  the  husband  of 
U.  C.  877.  this  lady,  and  ^bllus  Sextius, 
another  active  and  ambidous  ple- 
beian, were  placed  in  the  college  of  tribunes,  in 
order  to  urge  this  point.  They  began  the  ezef^ 
dse  of  theur  dfice  by  propodnc  t&ee  ytary  Im- 
portant laws:  the  first  intended  fer  tfte  relief  of 
insolvent  dditors ;  by  which  all  payments  made 
on  the  score  of  interest,  should  be  Mnctod  from 
the  capital,  and  three  years  be  allowed  to  pay  off 
the  remainder. 

A  second  law  to  limit  the  extent  of  estates  ilk 
land,  by  which  no  dtizen  should  be  allowed  to 
engross  above  five  handred  jugera,*  or  to  have  fn 
stock  above  one  hundred  bullodcs,  and  five 
hundred  goato  and  sheep. 

A  third  law  to  restore  the  dectlon  of  consuls, 
in  place  of  consular  tribunes,  with  an  expresa 
providon  that,  at  least,  one  of  the  consuls  diould 
be  of  plebeian  descoit. 

The  patridans  having  gained  some  of  the  tri- 
bunes to  their  party,  prevaUed  upon  them  to 
dissent  from  thetr  colleagues,  and  to  suspend,  by 
thdr  negatives,  all  proceedings  on  the  subiect  oi 
these  laws.  The  tribunes,  Lidnius  ana  Sex- 
tius, in  thdr  turn,  suspended  the  usual  dectlon 
of  magistrates,  and  put  a  stop  to  all  the  ordinary 
affidrs  of  stele. 

An  anarchy  of  five  years  ensued,'  during 
which  time  the  Republic,  bereft  of  all  ite  officers^ 
had  no  magistracy  beddes  the  tribunes  of  the 
people,  who  were  not  legally  vested  with  any 
d^;ree  of  executive  power.'  Any  alarm  from 
abroad  must  have  suspended  the  eontest  at 
home,  and  forced  the  puties  to  a  treaty :  hot 
they  are  said  to  have  enjoyed,  in  this  state  of 
domestic  trouble,  uninterrupted  peace  with 
thdr  neighbours;  a  circumstance  from  which 
we  may  mfer,  that,  in  most  of  their  wars,  they 
were  themsdves  the  aggressors,  and  owed  this 
interval  of  peace  tothe  vacancy  of  the  consulate 
and  to  their  want  of  the  prompters,  by  whom 
they  were  usually  exdted  to  quarrd  with  their 
neighbours. 

In  the  several  ouestions,  on  which  the  parties 
were  now  at  variance,  the  patridans  contended 
chiefly  for  the  exdudon  or  plebeians  from  the 
office  or  title  of  consul;  and,  as  an  insuperable 
bar  to  thdr  admlsdon,  still  insisted  on  the  saerl- 
legious  profanation  that  would  be  incurred,  hy 
sntfering  the  rites  usually  performed  by  the 
consuls  to  pass  into  plebdan  hands.  This  tacga- 
ment.  Instead  of  persuiiding  the  popular  lea^rs 
to  desist  from  their  daim,  Mily  maoe  them  sen- 
dble  that  it  was  necessary  to  rAiove  this  im- 
pediment by  a  previous  operation,  before  they 
attempted  to  pass  through  the  way  which  ft 
was  meant  to  obstruct.  They  appeared  then  for 
a  little  to  drop  their  pursuit  or^ the  consulate; 
they  affected  to  respect  the  daim  of  the  patri- 


5  About  3M  English  scrci'. 
0  From  V.O.snto  392.      r  Ur.  Ub.  vi.  c.  39. 
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to  retain  the  poasemions  of  placca  which 
had  always  heen  aflsigned  to  their  order.  But 
they  moTed,  that  the  namher  of  ordinary  atten- 
dants on  the  sacred  rites  should  be  augmented 
from  two  to  ten ;  and  that  of  these  one  half 
should  be  named  of  plebeian  extraction. 

While  the  patricians  continued  to  nqect  this 
nroposal,  on  account  of  the  effect  it  was  likely  to 
nave  on  their  pretensions  in  general,  thev  gave 
way  successively ;  and,  at  the  interval  oi  some 
vears,  first  to  the  acts  that  were  devised  in 
l^vour  of  Insolvent  debtors ;  next,  to  the  Agra- 
rian law,  or  limitation  of  property  in  land ;  and  ' 
last  of  all,  to  the  new  establishment  relating  to 
the  priesthood,  and  to  the  communication  of 
the  consulate  itself  to  persons  of  plebeian  rank. 

Tlie  authors  of  the  new  regulations,  knowing 
that  ^  majority  of  the  centuries  was  composed 
of  patricians,  or  was  still  under  the  influence  of 
that  order*  were  not  satisfied  with  the  mere 
privilege  of  being  qualified  to  stand  for  the  con- 
sulate. Thev  insisted,  that  at  least  one  of  the 
consuls  should  be  a  plebeian ;  and  having  pre- 
vailed in  Uiis,  as  in  the  other  contested  pomts, 
the  plebeian  party  entered  immediately  pn  the 
possession  of  their  new  privilcffe, 
U.  C.  387.  and  raised  Fublius  Sextius,  the 
tribune,  who  had  been  so  active  in 
the  cause  of  his  constituents,  to  the  office  of 
ConsuL 

But  while  the  patricians  thus  incurred  a  re- 
peated diminution  of  their  exclusive  prerogatives, 
they  endeavoured,  by  separating  the  judicative 
from  the  executive  power  of  the  consul,  and  by 
committiiu;  the  first  to  a  patrician  officer,  under 
the  tiUe  of  Pr«tor,  to  save  a  part  from  the  gene- 
ral .wreck. 

It  was  intended  that  the  pnetor  should  be 
subordinate,  but  next  In  rank,  to  the  consul. 
He  was  attended  by  two  lictors,  and  had  his 
commission  in  very  general  terms,  to  judge  of  all 
differences  that  should  be  brought  before  him, 
and  to  hear  the  suits  of  the  people  until  the 
setting  of  the  sun.  This  unlimi tea  jurisdiction, 
as  we  shall  have  ocoasion  to  observe,  came  to  be 
gradually  circumscribed  by  its  own.  precedents, 
and  by  the  accumulating  edicts  of  successive 
pnetors.  One  person  at  first  was  siippo»e<l  able 
to  discharge  aU  the  duties  of  this  office ;  but  the 
numl>er,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing 
multiplicity  of  civil  aflfairs,  was  afterwards 
gradually  increased. 

Another  political  change,  by  which  the  patri- 
cians procured  some  compensation  for  what 
they  had  now  surrendered,  was  made  about  the 
■ame  time*  The  care  of  the  public  shows  and 
entertainments  had  hitherto  belonged  to  the 
edUes  of  the  people.  The  office  of  eaile  being  at 
its  first  institution  expensive,  was  likely  to  be- 
come gradually  more  so  by  the  frequent  addi- 
tions which  were  made  to  the  festivals,  and  by 
the  growing  demands  of  the  people  for  shows 
and  amusements.  Tlie  plebeians  complained  of 
this  charge  as  a  burden  on  their  order,  and  the 
opposite  party  offered  to  relieve  them  of  it,  pro- 
vided that  twtf  officers  for  this  purpose,  under 
the  title  of  Curile  Ediles,  should  be  annually 
elected  from  among  the  patricians.* 

By  these  institutions  the  nobles,  while  they 
admitted  the  plebeians  to  partake  in  the  dignity 
of  consul,  reserved  to  their  own  order  the  ex- 
dusive  right  to  the  offices  of  pnetor  and  edile : 


I  Ut.  lib.  vi.  c.  «k 
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by  the  last  of  which  they  had  the  diraetion  of 
sports  and  public  entertainments;  a  ttatiaa 
which,  in  a  state  that  was  coming  gradually 
under  the  government  of  popular  assembIiM» 
became,  in  process  of  time,  a  great  object  of  am- 
bition, and  a  principal  access  to  power. 

The  design  or  the  effect  of  this  institution  did 
not  escape  Uie  notice  of  the  plebeian  party.  They 
complained,  that  while  the  patricians  affected  !• 
resign  the  exclusive  title  to  one  office,  thay  had 
engrossed  two  others,  inferior  only  in  name^ 
equal  in  consideration  and  influence.  But  na 
exclusive  advantage  could  l^  long  retained  by 
one  order,  while  tne  other  was  occaaiomdly  pos- 
sessed of  the  legislative  and  su|Nreme  executjyre 
power.  All  the  offices,  whether  ef  prator  ar 
edile,  of  dictator  or  censor,  were,  in  process  of 
time,  filled  with  persons  of  either  rank ;  and  the 
distinction  of  patrician  or  plebeian  became  mer»< 
ly  nominal,  or  served  as  a  monument  of  tha 
aristocracy  which  had  subsisted  in  former  ages* 
The  only  effect  which  it  now  had  was  favoorahle 

to  the  plebeians;  as  it  limited  the 
U.  C.  417.     choice  of  tribunes  to  their   own 

order,  while,  in  common  with  the 
patricians,  they  had  access  to  every  other  dig- 
nity in  the  state. 

Such  is  the  account  whioli 
Review  of  the  historians  have  given  us  of  tkt 
constitution.  origin  and  progress  of  the  Ro- 
man constitution,  lliis  h<Mnle» 
in  the  earliest  account  of  it,  presented  a  distinc-r 
tion  of  ranks,  under  the  titles  of  Patrician, 
Equestrian,  and  Plebeian ;  and  the  state,  thougi^ 
governed  by  a  prince,  had  occasional  or  ordinary 
assemblies,  by  which  it  approached  to  the  form 
of  a  republic  Assemblies  to  which  every  citi- 
zen was  admitted  were  termed  the  Cotnitia  .* 
those  which  were  formed  of  the  superior  ranksi 
or  of  a  select  number,  were  termed  the  Senate. 
Among  those  who  had  attained  the  age  of  man* 
hood,  to  be  noble  and  to  be  of  the  senate  were 
prot>ablv  synonymous  terms.  But  after  the  in- 
troduction of  the  census,  se^Murate  rolls  were 
kept  for  the  senate,  the  equestrian  order,  and  the 
people.  These  rolls  were  composed  by  different 
officers  in  successive  periods  of  the  state.  A 
senate  was  composed  of  a  hundred  members  by 
Romulus.'  This  number  was  augmented  or 
diminished  at  pleasure  by  his  successors.  The 
consuls  succeeded  in  this  matter  to  the  prerog»- 
tive  of  the  kinp;  and  the  censors  were  ap- 
pointed to  exercise  it,  with  the  other  duties  of 
the  census,  as  a  principal  part  of  their  functions. 
It  is  remarkable,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
great  importance  of  the  senate  in  the  p^ovem-i 
ment  of  their  country,  so  little  precaution  was 
taken  to  ascertain  who  were  to  be  its  constituent 
members,  or  to  fix  their  legal  number.  The 
body  was  accordingly  fluctuating.  Indlviduala 
were  placed  or  dis^aced  at  the  discretion  of  the 
officer  entrusted  with  the  muster,  and  the  num- 
bers of  the  whole  increased  or  diminished  inde- 
finitely. The  officers  of  state,  though  not  en- 
rolled, had  access  to  the  senate ;  but  their  con- 
tinuing members,  after  their  year  in  office  ex- 
pired, depended  on  the  discretion  of  the  censors. 


t  liv.  lib.  i.  c.  8.  AcooMtog  to  Urj  the  senate 
consisted  of  no  mere  dun  a  hnadnd  membera  at  the 
death  of  Romoliu;  but,  according  to  Dionysias, 
their  nnn^ra  had  been  augmented  by  a  popular 
election  at  the  adnuMion  of  the  Sabines  ;  some 
writers  say  to  two  himdred ;  others  to  one  himdred 
and  fifty.    Dionys.  lib.  iL  Ok  47. 
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It  tteemed  to  be  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of 
this  const!  tutioiiy  that  the  senate  snould  be  a 
meeting  of  the  superior  class  of  the  citizens. 

As  the  noble  and  popular 
RccapUuUtUm.      assemblies  had  their  existence 
under  the  kini^*-  tfa«  trBiuition 
from  monarchy  to  repuUic  in 
by  substituting  eLective  and  U 
trates  in  place  of  the  king,  was « 
occasion  was  given  to  it  in  1 
were  felt  in  the  last  rclcnof  the 
disorders  incident  to  tLe  shock 
were  set  free  from  a  former  c 
on  occasion,  the  remedy  of  a  aiscreuonary  au- 
thority vested  in  some  person  who  might  be 
entrusted  with  the  public  safety,  and  soon  led  to 
the  occasional  institution  of  a  dictatorial  power. 
The  high  prerogatives  claimed  and  maintained 
by  one  party,  obliged  the  other  to  assume  a  pos- 
ture of  defence,  and  to  place  themselves  under 
the  conduct  of  leaders  properly  authorised  to 
vindicate  their  rights.     These  rights  were  un- 
derstood by  decrees  to  implv  equality,  and,  in 
the  successive  mstitutions  tnat  followed,    nut 
every  citizen  in  possession  ( 
to  preferment  ana  honours ; 
were  to  be  limited  only  by  t 
which  Nature  has  made  between  the  capacities, 
noerits,  and  characters  of  men.  and  which  are 
subject,  in  every  comm 
the  effects  of  education  i 
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New  departments  of  i 
number  or  officers  empl< 
tinually  suggested  by  th« 
and  while  the  territory  < 

a  small  part  of  Italy,  the  measure  oi  ner  poiin- 
eal  government  was  full,  and  the  list  of  her 
officers  eomplete.  Functions  which,  in  the  first 
or  simplest  ages,  were  either  unknown  or  had 
been  committed  to  the  king  alone,  were  now 
thrown  into  separate  lots  or  departments,  and 
fumiiibed  their  several  occupations  to  two  con- 
suls, one  pnetor,  two  censors,  four  edlles,  and 
eight  qumtors,  besides  officers  of  these  different 
ranks,  who,  with  the  titles  of  proconsul,  pro- 
prietor, and  proquffistor,  and  without  anv  hmi- 
tation  of  number,  were  employed  wherever 
the  exigencies  of  the  state  required  their  ser- 
▼ica. 

In  this  account  of  the  Roman  constitution  we 
are  come  nearly  to  that  state  of  its  maturity*  at 
which  Folybius  began  to  observe  and  to  admire 
the  f^city  of  its  mstitutions,  and  the  order  of 
its  administration.  Tlie  plebeians  were  now 
Teeonciled  to  a  government  to  which  they  them- 
selves had  access,  and  citizens  of  every  rank 
made  great  efforts  of  industry  in  a  state  in  which 
men  were  allowed  to  arrive  at  eminence,  not 
only  by  advantages  of  fortime,  but  likewise  by 
personal  qualities,  The  senate  and  assemblies 
of  the  people,  the  magistrates  and  select  com- 
missioners, had  each  their  departments,  which 
they  administered  with  an  appearance  of  sove- 
reign and  absolute  sway,  and  without  any  inter- 
fering of  interests  or  jealousy  of  power. 

The  consuls  were  destined  to  the  command  of 
armies;  but,  while  at  Rome,  seemed  to  liave 
the  highest  prero^tives  in  the  administration  of 
aU  civil  and  political  affairs.  They  had  under 
'their  command  ail  the  other  officers  of  state, 
oetpt  the  tribiuMS  of  tha  people;  they  intro- 


>  a  As  U  stoea  in  tha  ifth  and  sUtfa  oentarias  of 


dttoed  all  foreign  ambessadon;  and  theyalona 

could  move  the  senate  on  any  subject  of  delibc^ 

ation,  and  put  their  acts  or  determinations  in 

writing.      The  consuls,  too^   presided  with  a 

similar  prerogative  in  the  assembly  of  the  cen- 

tiiriMi  Mui  in  that  of  the  cmrue,  proposed  the 

oUeeted  the  votes,  declared  the  m^ 

firamed  the  act.     In  all  military  pr^ 

In  making  their  levies  as  well  as  in 

nd  of  the  army,  they  wera  vested 

tegrees  of  discretionary  power'  over 

pa  of  the  commonwealth,  eomposed 

citizens  or  allies.     They  commanded 

me  n'easury,  as  far  as  necessary  to  the  service 

on  which  viey    were  employed,   and  had  one 

of  its  conumssioners,  or  qucstors,   appointed 

to  attend  their  court,  and  to  receive  their  or- 

ders. 

The  senate,  however,  had  the  ordinary  ad- 
ministration  of  the  revenue,  took  accennt  of  its 
reeeipts  and  disbursements,  and  suffered  no 
money  to  be  issued  without  their  own  decree^ 
or  the  warrant  of  the  consul  in  actual  servica. 
Even  the  money  decreed  by  the  censers  Cor  the 
repair  of  public  buildings,  and  the  execution  of 
public  wonu,  could  not  be  issued  by  the  mueo- 
tors  without  an  act  of  the  senate  to  anthorise  it. . 
Ail  crimes  and  disorders  that  were  committed 
amonc  the  free  inhabitants  of  Italy,  or  munici- 
pal allies  of  the  sUte,  all  disputes  of  a  private  or 
public  nature  that  aroae  among  than,  came 
under  the  jurisdiction  and  determination  of  the 
senate.  All  foreiip  embassies  were  received  m 
despatched,  and  aU  negotiations  were  coodnetcd, 
by  this  body.  In  s||ch  matters  the  people  did 
no  more  than  affirm  or  reverse  what  tne  senate^ 
•it/tr  mature  deliberation,  had  decreed,  and  for 
tihe  most  part  cave  their  eonaent  as  a  matter  of 
form ;  insomucn,  that  while  persons,  who  ob- 
served the  high  executive  powers  of  the  consul, 
considered  the  sUte  as  monarchical ;  fereigners» 
on  the  contrary,  who  resorted  on  public  business 
to  Rome,  wero  apt  to  believe  it  an  aristocracy 
vested  in  tlie  senate. 

The  people,  notwithstanding,  had  reserved  the 
soveroiinty  to^  themselves,  and,  in  their  several 
assemblies,  -e^cerdsed  the  powers  of  legislation, 
and  conferred  aU  the  offices  of  state.*  They 
likewise,  in  all  criminal  matters,  held  the  su- 
preme jurisdiction.  In  their  capacity  of  sove- 
reign, they  were  the  sole  arbiters  of  life  and 
dee^ ;  and,  even  in  their  capacity  of  sulrjects^ 
did  not  submit  to  restraints  which,  in  every 
other  SUte,  are  found  neceesary  to  govem- 
noient. 

A  citizen,  whfle  accused  of  any  crime,  csiw 
tinned  at  liberty  until  sentence  was  given  against 
him,  and  might  withdraw  fWnn  his  prosecnton 
at  any  stage  of  the  trial,  even  while  the  last 
century  was  delivering  its  votes.  A  voluntary 
banishment  fipom  the  form,  from  the  meetiMi 
of  the  senate,  and  the  assemblies  of  the  peopls^ 
was  the  highest  punishment,  which  any  atiseii, 
unless  he  remained  to  expose  himself  to  the  ef- 
fects of  a  formal  sentence,  was  obliged  to  under- 
go ;  ftnd  it  was  expressly  stipulated,  that,  even 
at  Tibur  or  Fneneste,  a  few  miles  from  Rome, 


4  Vid.  Zooar.  No.  Ml.  Fronttei  «Crageaata,  lib. 
iv.    Val.  Max.  Ub.  ii  e.  7. 

f  In  the  centuries  they  enacted  laws,  and  elected 
the  officer*  of  state.  In  the  covin  they  appofailed 
officers  to  military  c 
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•  emiTlet  wlio  had  withdrawn  from  jadgment 
«hoald  be  «le.' 

Parts  10  detached  were  not  likely  to  act  as 
one  body,  nor  to  proceed  with  any  refrular  con- 
cert ;  and  the  state  seems  to  hare  carried,  in  all 
its  establishments,  the  seeds  of  dissention  and 
tumult.  It  was  lone  supported,  nevertheless, 
bv  the  uncommon  aeu  of  its  members  in  &Toar 
of  a  commonwealth  in  which  they  enjoyed  so 
much  freedom,  and  in  which  they  were  vested 
'with  so  mudi  personal  consequence. 

The  serenJ  members  of  tlie  constitution,  while 
In  appearance  supreme,  were  in  many  respects 
dependent  on  each  other. 

The  consuls,  while  in  office,  had  the  meetinss 
and  determinations  of  the  senate  and  people,  m 
a  great  measure,  in  their  power ;  but  tluey  re- 
ceived this  power  from  the  people,  and  were  ac- 
countable lor  the  discharge  of  it  at  the  ezpira- 
don  of  their  office. 

The  senate  could  resolve,  but  they  could  not 
execute,  until  they  had  obtained  from  the  people 
a  confinuation  of  their  acts,  and  were  obliged  to 
solicit  the  tribunes  for  leave  to  proceed  in  any 
matter  which  these  officers  were  inclined  to 

llie  senate  was  constituted,  or  formed,  at  re- 
gular periods,  at  the  discretion  of  the  consuls  or 
censors,  officers  named  by  the  people. 

The  dtv,  nevertheless,  was  over-awed  by  the 
senate  and  officers  of  state.  On  great  and  alarm- 
ing occasions,  the  people  thenuelves  were  no 
longer  sovereigns  than  thev  were  allowed  by  the 
senate  and  consuls  to  hold  this  character.  The 
senate  and  consuls  havin^^  it  in  their  power  to 
name  a  dictator,  could  at  once  transfer  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  state  to  a  single  person,  and  sub- 
ject every  citizen  to  his  authority.  Everj 
individual  held  his  place  on  the  rolls  at  the  wiU 
of  the  censors,  and  his  property  at  the  disposal 
of  courts  that  were  composed  of  senators ;  the 
servants  of  the  pulilic  in  general,  who  aimed  at 
lucrative  commissions,  depended  on  the  senate, 
as  administrators  of  the  treasury,  and  trustees 
in  the  collection  or  disbtursements  of  the  public 
mbnev;*  and  every  Roman  youth,  when  em- 
bodied in  the  l^ons,  entrusted  liis  honours  and 
his  life  in  the  hands  of  the  consul,  or  commander 
inchief.> 

The  mass,  however,  was  hr  from  being  so 
well  compacted,  or  the  unity  of  power  so  well 


1  The  laws.of  Pnbliliiu,  which  gsro  the  power  of 
legislation  to  the  plebeian  aMemblies,  aod  that  of 
Viuerius,  which  «ecored  every  citixen  in  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  people  at  larae,  after  beina  repeatedly 
re-enacted,  were  now  in  full  force  (liv.  lib.  x.  c.  8.). 

2  The  influence  which  the  seuate  poMesoed  as  ad- 
ministrators of  the  public  treasury,  according  to 
Polybios,  was  Tery  great.  They  had  a  number  of 
commissions  to  gire,  in  the  collection  of  various 
duties  leried  on  the  narigators  of  rivers,  the  entry  to 
sea-ports,  the  produce  of  mines,  and  demesne  or 

Enblio  lands,  chiefly  let  out  for  pasturage.  They 
ad  likewise  considerable  disbursements  on  the  re- 
pair of  highways  and  public  buildings,  and  in  the 
execution  of  a  rariety  of  other  works.  In  such  trans- 
acdons  great  numbers  of  people  were  concerned,  as 
contractors,  as  partners  with  those  who  contracted 
with  the  senate,  or  as  creditors  who  advanced  money 
to  enable  ^e  contractors  to  perform  their  articles. 
In  an  these  several  capacities  the  parties  depended 
on  the  will  of  the  senate,  aod  oontinuslly  attended 
at  the  doois  of  that  assembly,  soliciting  commissions, 
pleading  for  an  abatement  oi  some  condition,  for  de- 
ity in  the  exeeution  of  some  article,  or  relief  in  the 
case  of  unforeseen  hardship  or  loss. 
i  Polyb,  lib.  tL  c.  10,  II,  1%,  13,  H. 


established,  as  speculative  reaaoners  sometimes 
think  necessary  for  the  order  of  government. 
The  senate  and  the  popular  assemblies,  in  their 
l^islative  c^iadties,  counteracted  one  another. 
Tne  numbers  required  to  constitute  a  Icfal 
assembly  of  the  people,  the  qualification  of  a 
citizen,  which  intitled  him  to  be  considered  as^ 
member  of  the  commonwealth,  were  stiH  undb- 
termined.  Aliens  settling  at  Rome  were  ad- 
mitted on  the  rolls  of  the  people,  and  citizens 
removing  to  the  oehmies  were  omitted.  Laws, 
therefore,  might  be  obtained  in  a  clandestine 
manner,  when  the  people,  not  sufficiently  aware 
of  the  consequence  of  such  laws,  did  not  attend ; 
or  the  question  might  be  determined  by  the  voice 
of  a  single  alien,  as  often  as  the  division  was 
neariy  equal,  and  a  designing  magistrate  choae 
to  place  any  number  of  aliens  on  the  rolls  for 
this  purpose.*    The  state  took  its  laws,  nut  only 


4  In  the  settlement  of  Romulns,  recruits  of  every 
quality,  whether  outlaws,  fugitives,  or  captives,  were 
received  without  distinction.— In  the  first  ages  of  the 
Republic,  aliens  settling  at  Rome  were  adUnitted  as 
cituens,  and  even  placed  on  the  rolls  of  the  senate. 
—The  Tarquins,  and  the  first  of  the  Claudian  family, 
were  emigrants  from  the  neighbouring  cantons. — 
After  the  establishment  of  the  census,  or  periodical 
muster,  the  king,  the  consuls,  and,  last  of  all,  the 
censors,  made  up  the  rolls  of  the  senate  and  people 
at  pleasure.  They  admitted  upon  it  very  readily 
every  inhabitant  of  the  city  who  claimed  to  bb  iu- 
roUed  ;  but  when  a  right  o.  voting  in  any  of  the 
popular  assemblies  at  Rome  came  to  be  considered 
as  a  privilege  of  moment,  the  inhabitants  o(  Latium 
crowded  to  Rome  in  order  to  obtain  it.  Iliey  were 
sometimes  put  upon  the  rolls  by  one  consul,  and  for- 
bid the  city  by  his  colleague  ;  and  In  every  such  caso 
the  negative,  by  a  maxim  of  the  Roman  policy,  pre- 
vailed.—Such  as  actually  settled  at  Rome,  sooner  or 
later  found  means  to  be  inserted  in  the  tribes ;  and 
the  towns  of  Latium  complained,  that  they  were  de> 
sorted  by  numbers  of  their  people,  who  resort 
ed  to  Rome  for  this  purpose,  and  that  they  wwa 
likely  to  be  depopulated.  They  obtained  a  law, 
by  which  Latin  emigrants  were  excluded  from 
the  rolls  of  the  Roman  people,  except  they  had  left 
offiipring  to  replace  them  in  the  country  towns  they 
had  left.  And  this  seems  to  have  been  the  first  law 
enacted  at  Rome  to  regulate  or  restrain  the  natarali* 
cation  of  aliens.  Some  authors  have  aflirmed,  tba^ 
even  while  aliens  were  so  easily  admitted  on  the 
roUs  of  the  people,  Roman  citizens,  accepting  of 
settlements  m  the  colonics,  forfeited  their  political 
rights.  In  this,  however,  it  is  probable,  that  the  ef- 
fects of  mere  absence  have  been  mistaken  ftnr  an 
express  and  formal  exclusion.  Whoever  ceased  to 
give  in  his  name  at  the  census,  or  whoever  left  bis 
ward  or  tribe  in  the  dty  to  Uve  at  a  distance,  was 
not  inroUed  in  the  ward,  nor  placed  in  any  class.  It 
did  not  follow,  however,  that  he  had  forfeited  his 
right,  or  might  not  claim  it  as  often  as  he  attended 
the  census.  In  this  case  he  was  upon  n  foot  d 
equality  with  every  other  citizen,  and  in  ^e  rimer 
manner  received  or  rqected  at  the  will  of  the  censor, 
or  other  officer  who  took  the  muster. 

In  thb  account  of  the  Roman  colonies,  writers 
have  followed  the  account  of  Sigonius,  whose  opin- 
ion, in  every  circumstance  relating  tu  the  Roman 
history,  is  of  great  authority.  In  this  particular^ 
however,  it  happens,  that  the  principal  passage  he 
has  quoted  in  support  of  his  opinion,  If  by  some  ac 
cident  strangely  perverted.  .Livy  relates,  lib.  xxxiv. 
c.  42.  that  the  people  of  Perentinnm,  in  the  year  of 
Rome  five  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  started  a  new 
pretension,  by  which  all  Latins  who  gave  their  names 
to  be  inssnbed  in  any  Rmnan  colony  should  be  con^ 
sidered  as  Roman  atiaens  ;  but  that  the  senate  re- 
jected this  claim  when  oflared  by  persons  who  were 
annexed  to  the  colonies  of  PuteoU,  Salemum,  and 
Boxentum.  Novum  Jum  eo  amn»  m  FtrentinoiUms 
tetUatum,  ut  Latiml,qui  in  colomiam  Himammm  m^ 
miMa  dcdisseni,    Hves  MUmami  tsMent,     Pmttoiat, 
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from  the  asBemblies,  which  were  held,  however 
irregularly,  within  the  capital,  but  firom  military 
detMhmenta  and  armies,  when  abroad  in  tlus 
field.*  Yet,  under  all  thine  defects,  as  we  hare 
repealed  occasions  to  oboenre,  they  enjoyed  the 
most  enried  distinction  of  nations,  continual 
prusperity,  and  an  almost  uninterrupted  succes- 
sion of  statesmen  and  warriors  unequalled  in  the 
history  of  mankind. 

In  about  one  hundred  years  after 
U.  C.  465.  they  b^^an  to  restore  their  city  from 
the  nuns  in  which  it  was  laid  by 
the  Gauls,  they  extended  their  sovereignty  from 
the  fiMrthest  limits  of  Tuscanv  on  the  one  side, 
to  the  sea  of  Tarentum  and  the  struts  of  Mes- 
sina on  the  other ;  and  as  the  contest  of  parties 
at  home  led  to  a  succession  of  political  estahlish- 
nents,  their  firequent  wars  suggested  the  policy 
which  they  adopted  respecting  foreicn  nations, 
and  the  arrangement  of  their  national  force. 
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Salemumque  ei  Buxtntnm  adscripti  coloni,  qui 
ttomimt  dederuMt  quum  ob  id  se  pro  civibu*  Romauis 
ferrent ;  senalus  judicavit  non  esse  eos  cives  Ro- 
manos.  There  was  a  diatiactiou  between  Roman 
colonies  and  colonies  of  Roman  citisens.  The  fint 
might  be  Latins,  or  other  allies,  pUnted  under  the 
aa&ority  of  the  Roman  state.  The  second  were 
probably  citisens.  And  the  whole  aitoount  of  this 
passage  was  to  prove,  that  Latins  were  not  to  bo 
considered  as  Roman  citizens,  merely  becanso  they 
resided  in  some  colony  of  Roman  citusens.  But  the 
quotation  of  Sigonius  is  as  follows,  and  gives  a 
wonderful  perversion  to  the  passage  in  question : 
J}e  atUiaw  Jure  IkUim,  lib.  li.  c.  3.  '*  Quare  as- 
crtpti  coloni  nomine  quidem  erant  cives  Romani,  -re 
rero  colonL  Testem  postnlatisT  non  longe  abicrn. 
Presto  est  Lirins  qui  scribit.  lib.  xxxiv.  Pateolos, 
Saleranm  et  Buxentum  civtum  Roman.  Adscripti 
ooloni,  qui  nomlna  dederant  cum  ob  Id  se  pro  ciri- 
bus  ferrent;  senatua  jndicasae  non  esse  eos  cives 
Romanes;  et  alio  loco  narrat  Ferentiaates  novum 
Jos  tenttsse,  ut  Latini,  qui  in  coloniam  Romanam 
nomina  dedLssent,  cives  Romani  esscnt.'* 

Ilie  perversion  of  this  quotation  is  remarkable. 
Different  clauses  of  the  same  sentence  are  quoted  as 
•epsrate  passages  in  different  parts  of  the  author. 
The  order  of  the  clauses  is  so  placed,  that  the  use  of 
the  first  in  explaining  the  second  is  lost,  and  Che 
words  civium  Roman,  are  inserted.  The  passage  in 
Llry,  asscrtioji^  that  even  Latins  pleaded  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  citizens,  because  they  resided  in  some 
colony  of  citisens,  proves  the  reverse  of  what  Sigo- 
nius maintains,  viz.  that  citizens  removing  to  ooloniea 
were  disfranchised. 

The  fact  is,  that,  in  the  time  of  Livy  and  other 
historians,  the  distinction  between  Roman  citizens, 
whether  of  the  city  or  of  the  colonies,  and  the  other 
inhabitants  of  Italy,  was  become  a  matter  of  anti- 
Mity  and  of  mere  curiosity  ;  and  therefore  is  not  bv 
nom  so  fullyand  distinctly  stated,  as  not  to  admit 
oi  dispute.  The  colonists  ceasing  to  attend  at  elec- 
tions, or  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  and  not 
giriug  in  their  names  at  the  musters,  subjected  them- 
selves to  all  the  effects  of  positive  exclusion,  al- 
tbough  it  is  probable  no  such  exclusion  bad  taken 
I^ace;  for  even  aliens  were  not  excluded  by  any 
positive  law,  and  might  be  admitted  on  the  roUs  at 
the  discretion  of  the  officer  who  presided  4>ver  the 
master.  Antiquarians,  in  search  of  ancient  consti- 
tntions,  sometimes  suppose  that  rules  must  have 
existed,  in  order  tu  hare  the  pleasure  of  conjecturing 
what  they  were. 

5  The  consul  C.  Marcins,  U.  C.  306,  being  encamped 
at  Sutrinm  in  Etruria,  assembled  his  army  in  meir 
tvibos,  aad  passed  a  law  to  raise  the  twentieth  penny 
on  ttkeprice  of  every  slave  that  should  be  aaannmit- 
ted.  The  eenate,  being  pleased  with  the  tax,  con- 
flrmod  the  set ;  but  the  tribunes,  alarmed  at  tlie 
precedent,  obtained  a  resolutiim,  by  which  it 
declared  ft     '     '  


for  the  future  to  be  capital  lor  any  person 
any  law  in  snob  detached  or  i 
the  people  (liv.  lib.  vii.  c.  U.). 


to  propose  any  law  in  snob  detached  or  partial  as- 
bWcsof  '  - 


They  had  for  some  time  discontinued  the  prac- 
tice of  admitting  captires  into  the  number  oftheir 
people;  but  continued  that  of  cxtendlm^  and 
securing  their  acouisitions,  by  colonies  of^their 
own  citizens,  or  ot  such  allies  as  they  could  most 
securely  trust.  They  exacted  from  the  cantons 
of  Italy  which  they  vanquished,  contributions  of 
subsistence  and  clothing  for  the  boieiit  of  their 
armies ;  and  they  generally  imposed  some  coih> 
dition  of  this  sort  as  a  preliminary  to  crery  ne- 
gotiation or  treaty  of  peace.* 

Hieir  forces  consisted  of  natiye  Romans,  and 
of  their  allies  in  Italy,  nearly 
U.  C.  415.  in  equal  parts.  The  legion,  says 
LiTY,  had  been  formerly  arrayed 
in  a  continued  line,  or  compacted  column  ;' 
but,  in  the  course  of  the  wan  wliich  led  to  the 
conouest  of  Italy,  came  to  be  formed  in  divisionsy 
and  had  different  ordcn  of  light  and  heavy-armed 
infantry,  as  well  as  cavalry.  The  light-armed 
infimtry  were  called  the  Velites,  and  wen  sup- 
posed to  ply  in  the  front,  on  the  flank,  or  in  the 
rear  of  the  army;  and  their  service  was,  to 
keep  the  heavy-armed  foot  undisturbed  by  mis- 
siles till  they  came  into  close  action  with  the 
enemy. 

Hie  heavy-armed  foot  consisted  of  three  or- 
ders, called  the  Hastati,  Prindpes,  and  Triarii ; 
of  whom  each  had  its  separate  oi  visions  or  mani- 
pules ;  and  those  of  the  different  orders  were 
placed  in  three  different  rows,  and  at  distances 
from  each  other,  equal  to  the  front  of  the  divi- 
sion. By  this  disposition  the  manipules  of  the 
fint  and  second  row  oould  either  act  aeparatelv, 
or,  by  mutually  filling  up  their  intervals,  could 
complete  the  line,  leaving  the  Triarii,  in  time  of 
action,  as  a  body  of  reserve,  to  support  the  Une, 
or  fill  up  the  place  of  any  manipule  that  might 
be  forced  b^  the  enemy.  And,  m  order  to  faci- 
litate occasionally  this  change  of  disposition,  the 
divisions  of  one  row  faced  the  intervals  of  the 
other."      They  were  armed    with  the   pilum. 


6  Ut.  Kb.  viii.  c.  1.  et  2.  lib.  ix.  c.  43.  lib.  x. 
c.  A.  et  37. 

7  liv.  lib.  viiL  c.  8.      . 

8  This  account  of  the  Roman  legion  U  not  without 
its  difficulties.  It  appears  irrational  to  break  and 
disperse  the  strength  of  a  body  in  this  manner ;  and 
CsBsar  makes  no  mention  of  any  such  distinction  of 
ordeov,  frf  the  manipules,  of  the  rows  in  which  they 
were  formed,  or  of  the  intervals  at  which  they  fought. 
His  legion  consisted  of  ten  cohorts,  formed  from 
right  to  left  on  a  continued  front.  Polybius,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  best  military  historians,  and  himself 
an  eye-witness  of  the  disposition  of  the  Roman  le» 
gion  in  action,  as  well  as  on  the  parade,  is  very  ex* 
pljcit  in  his  account  of  it ;  refers  to  it  in  the  descrip« 
tion  of  the  Roman  march  (Folyb.  Ub.  vi.  c  88.),  m 
the  description  of  every  battle  (Folyb.  lib.  iiL  c.  1,  3, 
3, 4.),  and  (Polyb.  lib.  xv.  c.  10.)  in  stating  the  com. 
parative  advanteges  of  the  Roman  legion  and  Mace, 
donian  phalanx  (Polyb.  lib.  xvii.  c  88.1.  The  phalanx 
being  a  ^umn  of  indefinite  depth,  close  ranks,  and 
a  continued  front,  with  lances  or  spears,  it  was  im. 
pregnable  to  the  short  sword  and  loose  order  of  the 
Romans,  so  long  as  it  preserved  its  front  entire,  and 
the  spear.nian  made  no  opening  for  the  Roman 
soldier  to  enter  within  the  point  of  his  weapon. 

It  is  observed  that  the  Romans  made  their  attack 
in  separate  divisions  and  at  intervals,  in  order  to 
bring  on  some  irregularity  in  the  front  of  the  phalanx, 
and  in  order  to  make  some  openings  by  which  the 
Roman  soldier  could  enter  with  his  sword,  and,  once 
within  the  point  of  his  tmemy^  spear,  could  perform 
great  slaughter  with  little  resistance  (Plutarch  in 
vit.  P.  Bmiili.  Liv.lib.xUv.  c  41.  Neque  ullo  evi- 
dentior  causa  Victoria  fuit  quam  quod  mulU  passim 
pnelia  erant  quae  iluctuantes ;  turbarant  primo,  do. 
tnde  diqecenmt   phalanges).     Fkom   this  accoiint 
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wUeh  was  a  heaxy  javelin  or  ipear  to  be  oaat  at 
Hie  eneniy,  and  with  a  ihort  and  mtmy  sword 
ftttedtoomkeortetlmnt.  They  bore  an  oMonf 
■hieU,  four  feet  high  by  two  and  a  half  feet 
broad,  with  a  hehnet,  braaatplate,  and  grearea. 

In  the  atmeture  of  these  weapons  and  this 
defensive  armoiur,  the  Romans  oonrahed  at  onoe 
both  the  principal  caoses  of  eooraga  in  a  soldier, 
his  consdonsnesi  of  the  means  to  annoy  his 
(oemy,  and  of  a  power  to  defend  himself.  And 
with  these  advantages  they  copitlnned  fer  ages 
to  prevail  in  most  of  their  conflicts;  and  were 
the  model  which  other  nations  endeavoured  to 
imitate*  in  the  form  of  tlieir  armies  sod  in  the 
choice  of  their  weapons. 

It  is  understood  In  the  antiquities  of  this 
people,  that  when  they  were  assembled  for  any 
pwpooe,  whether  of  state  or  of  war,  they  were 
termed  Uie  Army.  In  their  musters  a  ^ebeian 
was  a  foot  soldier,  the  knight  a  horseman,  and 
the  logion  a  mere  detachment  of  the  whole, 
draughted  for  the  ycnp,  or  embodied  for  a  nartl- 
oolar  service.  The  mei^  as  well  as  die  omcera, 
In  the  first  period  of  the  history  of  the  Republic, 
were  amiuallv  relieved  or  exchanged ;  and  evm 
after  it  ceased  to  be  the  practice  thus  annually 
to  relieve  the  private  ihen,  and  after  the  same 
l^ons  were  employed  during  a  succession  of 
•ome  years,  yet  the  people,  to  the  latest  period 
Hi  the  cornmonwealtn,  continued  to  form  the 
innies  of  their  country ;  and  the  officer  of  state 
was  still  understood  to  command  in  virtue  of 
his  dvil  magistracy,  or  in  virtue  cft  a  military 

Qualification  which  never  fidled  to  accompany  it. 
fo  citizen  could  aspire  to  any  of  the  higher  of- 
fices in  the  commonwealth,  until  he  had  been 
InroUed  in  the  legions,  either  ten  years  if  on 
horeeback,  or  sixteen  years  if  on  foot ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  special  commissions  that  were 
occasionally  ffiven  for  separate  objects  of  state  or 
df  war,  civil  and  military  rank  were  never  dis- 
joined. Equal  care  was  taken  to  furnish  the 
rising  statesman  and  warrior  with  the  technical 
habits  of  either  profession ;  or  rather  to  instruct 
him,  by  his  occasional  application  to  both,  not  to 
mistake  the  forms  of  office  in  either  for  the 
business  of  state  or  of  war,  nor  to  rest  his 
pretensions  to  command  on  any  accomplishment 
short  of  that  superior  knowledge  of  mankind, 
and  those  excellent  personal  qualities  of  penetra- 


tben  it  is  probable,  that  the  Romans  did  not  diride 
their  legion  into  orders  and  manipules,  nor  fight  at 
intenrals,  nntil  after  they  adopted  the  Aort  stabbing 
•irord,  which  is  said  to  bave  been  originally  from 
Spain  ;  and  that  they  continaed  to  make  tliis  disposi- 
tiso  so  long  only  as  tfwy  bad  to  do  with  enendes 
who  used  tbe  spear  and  ooatinnod  front ;  that  after 
the  social  war  in  Italy,  snd  their  own  dril  wars  be. 
fan,  they  discontinued  the  separate  msnipnles,  and 
ssnght  to  strengthen  themselves  against  an  army 
Hke  their  own,  by  presenting  a  continued  front. 
livy  accordingly  marts  the  time  at  which  the  formap 
tion  of  manipules,  at  interrals,  was  adopted.  Poly- 
bins  marks  the  continoanee  of  it,  and  Caesar  evident- 
ly msrics  the  discontinaance  of  it.  It  b  eictremely 
probable,  that  the  last  change  was  one  of  those  made 
by  Marius.  and  was  introduced  into  the  Romsa  srmies 
in  the  social  war. 

The  three  orders  <if  hastad,  prindpcs,  and  triarii, 
were  extremely  proper  to  marie  the  distinction  of 
classes  subsisting  among  Roman  dtiaens,  who  were, 
aerertheless.  bH  of  them  equally  bound,  on  occadon, 
to  serre  in  the  condition  of  private  soldiers :  and 
this  may  be  one  reason  to  incline  us  to  ascribe  the 
dlsoontinuanee  of  this  distribution  to  Marhis,  who 
was  a  great  leveller  of  ranks. 

1  Pc^b.  bb.  vL  c.  17-M. 


tion,  sagadty,  and  courage^  which  give  the  per- 
son pooMSoed  of  them  an  aaoendaitt,  aa  a  friend  tf 
aa  an  enemy,  in  any  soene  or  department  of 
human  afiisira.  ■  It  may  he  difficult  t^  detemdns^ 
whether  we  ara  to  coMsMer  the  Roman  eMaUisli^ 
ment  aadvil  or  military ;  it  cvtainly  nnitedv  ia 
a  very  hi^  degree,  the  advantagaa  ti  both,  and 
eontinned  kogcr  to  blend  ^e  pvolesaioM  of 
state  and  of  war  together,  than  wo  are  «pt  t« 
think  consistent  with  that  propriety  of  character 
which  we  raqmire  in  each :  bat  to  thia  vary  ciri 
probably  among  otiiers,  we  may 
IS,  in  tUa    "    '       •  •    -    « 


safely  ascribe,  in  tUs  disthigaished   Republic^ 

the  ffreat  ability  of  bar  oouneils,  and  the  irra* 

sistible  force  wUh  which  they  were  exeeuted." 

Daring  a  period  of  about  one  hundred  and 

renty  years  ah&t  the  reboilding  of  Rome,  tha 


Romans  were  eongisd  In  a  continnal  aerlea  of 
first  with  the  Lathis  and  with  their  own 


cdonlea,  who  wished  to  < 
from  so  unequal  an  alliance ;  *and  afterwarda 
with  the  Etruscans  on  the  one  hand,  and  witli 
the  Samnites,  Campanians,  and  Tarentinea  on 
tha  other.  They  quarrelled  with  the  Samnitsa 
first  in  bdialf  of  the  Campanians,  who,  in  order 
to  obtain  their  protection,  made  a  surretader  of 
themselves  and  of  all  their  poasessions.  Thia 
act  of  surrender  they  afterwards  had  occadon  to 
enforce  against  the  Campaniana  themadvea, 
who  endeavoured,  when  too  htte,  toreoover  their 
Uberties. 

The  Samnitea  were  a  fierce  nation,  inhabiting 
that  tract  of  the  Appanines  which  extends  firoaa 
the  confines  of  Latiam  to  those  of  the  Apulia; 
and  who,  to  the  advantagea  of  tlieir  mountainooa 
situation,  joined  some  dngular  and  even  roman- 
tic institutions,'  which  enabled  them,  during 
above  forty  vears,  from  the  time  at  which  their 
wars  with  toe  Romana  began,  to  maintain  the 
contest,*  and  to  keep  the  balance  of  power  in 
suspence. 

iWing  the  dependence  of  this  quarrel,  the 
Roman  armies  frequently  penetrated  into  Lu- 
cania  and  Apulia,,  and  before  they  had  reduced 
the  Samnitea,  were  known  as  protecton  and 
allies,  or  had  forced  their  passage  as  conquerors 
to  the  southern  extremities  of  Italy.  And  the 
state  itself^  under  a  variety  of  tides,  waa  in 
reality  the  heaa,  or  held  a  species  of  sovereignty 
over  all  the  nationa  who  occupied  that  part  of 
thepeninsala. 

Ine  dty  of  Tarentum,  the  most  powerful  of 
the  Greek  settlements  in  this  quarter,  having 
neglected  her  military  establishmenta  in  propor- 
tion as  she  advanced  in  the  arts  of  peace,  was 
alarmed  at  the  near  approach  of 
U.  C.  47S.  the  Romans,  and  applied  for  pr(»- 
tection  to  ryrrhus  the  king  cf 
Epinia,  at  that  time  greatly  distineuished  amonc 
the  militanr  adventurera  of  Macedonia  ana 
Greece.  Iney  wished  to  employ  the  military 
skill  of  this  prince,  without  being  exposed  to  fell 
a  prey  to  his  ambition;    and  invited  him  to 


3  Polyb.  Kb.  vi.  c.  17. 

8  Of  this  sort  it  is  mentioned,  that  ten  of  the  fiurest 
of  one  sex  were  axmuaUy  selected  as  prises  to  be  won 
by  the  bravest  and  most  deserving  of  the  other. 
Strabo.  lib.  v.  fin.  The  Samnites  furnished  Roman 
gOBersIs  with  the  snbdect  of  twenty-four  triumphs, 
but  mixed  with  checks  and  disaraoes  more  remark- 
able than  any  they  had  reoeired  in  the  course  of 
their  wars  with  any  other  nation, 
o.  It. 

4  Uv.  lib.  X.  c.  81. 


Floras,  lib.  !• 
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come,  without  any  army  of  bU  own*  to  taka  the 
command  of  their  people,  whose  numbers  they 
magnified,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  accept  of 
tlieir  oifer.  But,  like  most  foreign  military 
protectorsj  he  appears  to  haye  hwi,  together 
with  many  schemes  of  ambition  against  those 
ou  whom  he  made  war,  some  designs  likewise 
on  the  state  he  was  brought  to  defend.  With 
this  double  intention  he  did  not  rely  on  the 
forces  of  Tarentum,  but  passed  into  Italy  at  the 
bead  of  a  numerous  army,  formed  on  the  model 
of  the  Macedonians,  and  accustomed  to  service  in 
tbe  wars  of  that  country  and  of  Greece. 

This  is  the  first  enemy  whose  forces  can  be 
considered  as  a  known  measure,  with  which  to 
compare,  or  by  which  we  can  estimate,  the 
power  and  military  attainments  of  the  Romans. 
They  had  been  victorious  in  Italy,  but  the  char- 
acter and  prowess  of  the  enemies  they  had  yut- 
qiujihed  are  unknown.  This  prince  knew  the 
arts  of  war  as  they  were  practised  in  Macedonia 
and  in  Greece,  and  was  reputed  one  of  the  first 
captains  ot  that  or  any  other  age.*  He  accord* 
ingly  prevailed  over  the  Romans  in  some  of 
their  hrst  encounters;  but  found  that  partial 
Victories  did  not  subdue  this  people,  nor  decide 
ttie  contest.  Having  vast  schemes  of  ambition 
in  Sicily  and  Africa,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  he 
suddenly  suspended  his  operations  against  tlie 
Romans,  to  comply  with  an  invitation  he  re- 
ceived from  Syracuse,  to  possess  himself  of  that 
kingdom  in  briiaif  of  his  son,  who  had  some 
pretensions  to  it  in  the  right  of  Agathoclcs,  from 
whom  he  was  descended. 

In  order  to  pursue  this  object,  he  endeavoured 
to  (^tain  a  peace  or  cessation  of  arms  in  Italy ; 
but  was  told,  that,  in  oidtrr  to  treat  with 
the  Romans,  he  must  evacuate  their  country 
and  return  to  his  own.*  With  tkis  answer  he 
passed  into  Sicily;  and  after  some  operations 
which  were  successful,  though  not  sufficiently 
mipported  by  his  partizana  In  that  country  to 
obtain  the  end  of  iiis  expedition,  he  retnmed 
again  into  Italy  for  the  defence  of  Tarentum; 
but  found  that  during  his  absence  the  Romans 
had  made  a  consider^le  progress,  and  were  in 
condition  to  repay  the  deftats  they  had  suffered 
in  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Having  brought 
this  matter  to  Uie  proof  in  several  encounters, 
he  committed  the  defence  of  Tsrentum  to  one  of 
his  officers ;  and  after  this  fruitless  attempt  to 
make  conquests  beyond  the  Ionian  sea,  in  which 
be  had  employed  six  years,  he  returned  to  his 
own  country. 

The  Romans  continoing  the  war 
U.  C.  461.  against  Tarentum,  in  about  two 
years  after  the  depvrturo  of  Pyr^ 
rtius  from  Ituy,  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
place.  Here,  it  is  mentioned,  they  found,  for 
the  first  time,  the  plunder  of  an  opulent  dtv, 
contidning  the  modds  of  elegant  workmanship 
In  the  fine  arts,  and  the  apparatus  of  an  exquf- 
cite  luxury.  "  In  former  times,"  says  Floras, 
*'  the  victcwious  generals  of  Rome  exhibited  in 
their  triumphs  herds  of  cattle  driven  from  the 
Sabines  and  the  Volsci,  the  empty  cars  ot  the 


S  Pyrrhns,  it  is  said,  was  strack  with  the  military 
fiRpcct  of  tbe  Romans,  and  admired  in  partictUar  the 
fnrm  of  tbelr  encampments.  The  Greeks  always  ca- 
deavonred  to  arail  tbeniselve*  of  natural  strengths, 
and  accommodated  the  disposition  of  their  camp  to 
the  groond ;  bat  tbe  Romans,  tmsting  onlv  to  their 
artiftdal  works,  pitched  on  the  plain,  and  always  en- 
canmed  in  the  same  finrm.    Plutarch  in  vit.  Pyrrhl. 

6liv.  Bpitome,  lib.  xiii.    Phitarch  in  vit.  Pyrrbi. 


Gauls,  and  broken  arms  of  the  Saninitcs :  but 
in  that  which  was  shown  for  the  cdhquest  of 
Tarentum,  the  procession  was  led  by  Thessaliaii 
and  Macedonian  captives,  followed  with  carria- 
ges loaded  with  precious  furniture,  with  pic- 
tures, statues,  plate,  and  other  ornaments  of 
silver  and  gold.^  Spoils  wliich,  we  may  guess, 
in  the  first  exhibition  of  them,  were  valued  at 
JnUmie  mor^  as  the  public  trophies  of  victory, 
than  felt  as  the  baits  of  private  avarice,  or  tha 
objects  of  a  mean  admiration.  Tha  Roman 
citizen  as  yet  lived  content  in  his  cottage,  fur- 
nished in  the  rudest  manner ;  and  he  subsisted 
on  the  simplest  fare,  the. produce  of  his  own 
lal>our.  Curius  Dentatns,  the  consul  who  ob- 
tained this  triumph,  having  the  offer  of  fifty 
Jugera  as  a  reward  from  the  public  for  his  ser- 
vices, would  accept  of  no  more  than  seven. 
This,  he  said,  is  the  ordinary  portion  of  a  citi- 
zen, and  that  person  must  be  an  unworthy 
member  of  the  commonwealth  who  can  wish 
for  more." 

From  the  reduction  of  Taren- 
U.  C.  481.  tum  the  Romans  may  be  considered 
as  the  sovereigns  of  Italy,  although 
their  dominion  was  Extremely  ill  defined,  either 
in  respect  to  its  nature  or  to  its  extent.  They 
but  in  a  few  instances  laid  claim  to  absolute 
sovereignty,  and  least  of  all  over  those  who  were 
most  submissive  to  their  power.  It  was  their 
maxim  to  spare  the  obsequious,  but  to  crush  tho 
proud;*  an  artful  profession,  by  which,  under 
the  pretensions  of  generosity  and  msp^animity, 
they  stated  themsAves  as  the  sovereign  nation. 
I/nder  this  presumptuous  maxim  their  friend- 
ship was  to  be  obtained  by  submission  alone; 
ana  was,  no  less  than  their  enmity,  fatal  (o 
those  who  embraced  it^  The  tiUe  ot  ally  was, 
for  the  most  part,  no  more  than  a  specious  name, 
under  which  they  disguised  their  dominion,  and 
under  which  they  availed  themselves  of  the 
strength  and  resources  of  other  nations,  with 
the  least  possible  alarm  to  their  jealouBv  or 
pride. 

With  the  Latins  they  had  early  formed 
an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive,  in  which 
the  parties  mutually  stipulated  the  number  of 
troops  to  be  furnished  by  each ;  the  respective 
shares  which  each  was  to  have  in  the  spoils  of 
Uieir  common  enemies,  and  the  manner  of  ad- 
justing any  disputes  that  might  arise  between 
them.  This  was  the  league  which  the  Latins 
were  supposed  to  have  so  frequently  bioken,  and 
of  which  the  Romans  so  often  exacted  the  ob- 
servance by  force." 

In  the  first  struggles  which  they  made  to 


7  Ploms,  lib.  i.  c.  18. 

8  A  Roman  citiseu  in  this  period  might,  by  tbe  law 
of  Lucinius,  have  au  cstato  of  five  hnudred  Jugera^ 
or  about  three  hundred  acres;  but  the  ordinary  pa- 
trimony of  a  noble  family  wa«  probably  far  below  Ois 
measure ;  and  tbe  lot  of  a  citiscn  in  the  new  colonies 
seldom  exceeded  seven  jugera.  Thej?.©®?!®  ^^? 
lodged  in  cottages  and  slept  on  straw  (Fun.  bb.  xvui. 
c.  3.  Ciccr.  pro  Hossio,  Val.  Max.  lib.  It.  c.  3.). 
The  Romans,  till  a  little  before  the  siege  of  Taren- 
tum,  had  no  coin  but  copper,  and  eatimated  consider- 
able  sums  more  commonW  by  the  head  of  cattle  than 
by  money.  They  coined  silver  for  the  first  timo 
U.  C.  485.  Gold  was  known  as  a  precious  material, 
and  was  someHmcs  joined  with  oxen  in  the  rewajpd 
of  distiuguisbed  services.  Liv.  lib.  iv.  c.  »0.  Ibid. 
Epitome,  lib.  xv. 

9  Parcere  subjectis  et  debeDare  supeibof. 

10  Dionys.  Hal.  Ub.  vf.  p.  415.  liv.  lib.  vi.  c.  10 
lib.  ix.c.  43. 
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rastore  their  tettlement  dmiroyd  by  tke  Gauls, 
and  in  the  eubeequeot  wars  they  had  to  mahk- 
tain,  doriDg  a  hundred  year%  in  support  of  their 
new  eetabUshment,  different  cantons  of  theee 
original  o&nfederatee,  as  well  as  many  of  their 
own  colonies,  had  taken  very  differeut  parts, 
and  in  the  treaties  which  ensued,  obtained,  or 
were  sentenced  to,  different  conditions;  some 
were  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  Rome,  and 
partook  in  the  prerogative  of  Romian  citizens. 
A  few  were,  by  their  own  choice,  in  preference 
to  the  character  of  Roman  citizens,  permitted  to 
retain  the  independency  of  their  towns,  and  were 
treated  as  allies.  Others,  under  weteiace  of  be- 
ing admitted  to  the  freedom  of  Uome,  though 


[Boos  I. 

without  the  right  of  tuflhife,  were  deprlTed  of 
their  eorpomtioii  establishments,  and  with  the 
title  of  citizens,  treated  as  subjects.  A  few  were 
governed  in  form  by  a  military  power,  and  by 
a  prafect  or  magistrate  annually  sent  from 
Rome.' 

From  this  unequal  treatment  arose  the  variety 
of  conditions  by  which  the  natives  of  Italy  were 
disfingnishad,  as  ocdonies,  municipal  towns,  al- 
lies, prefectures,  or  provincial  governments, 
until  about  181  years  after  this  date,  when,  as 
will  be  mentioned  in  the  sequel,  the  whole  wai^ 
put  upcm  the  same  footing  by  the  general  admis- 
sion of  all  the  Italians  upon  the  rolls  of  the 
Roman  peo^e. 


CHAP.   IV. 


lAmiU 


watt  <f  Italy^-CotUigtums  Nations-^Ugurians — Gaids-^Grcck  and  Phccnician  Coionies  of  dnd  and 
Sptdn^Nations  ofniyricum — Of  Greece — Acheean  League — Thcbans^-Jth^nians—jisiatic  Nations 
^Pergamu»-^Syria-~Egwt — Carthage — The  Mamertines  of  Messina — Occasion  of  the  first  War  with 
Carthage— Losses  of  the  Parties — Peace'-^Slate  of  tfte  Romans — Political  or  Civil  InstUutiunh^Colo" 
nie$~^Muslers — Operation  on  the  Coin — Increase  of  the  Slaves — Gladiators — Different  Results  (f  the 
War  at  Rome  and  Cmrthage~~Mtitiny  and  Invasion  of  the  Mercenaries  at  Carthage — End  of  this  War 
-Session  of  Sardinia — }f^  with  t/te  lUyrians — First  Correspondence  ofRomermth  Greece, 


AS  the  Romans,  at  the  time  to 
which  our  last  observations 
refer,  were  become  the  sovereigns 
of  Italy,  or,  by  their  ascendant  in  so  powerful  a 
country,  were  enabled  to  act  a  disUnguished 
nart  among  the  nations  around  it ;  it  is  proper 
in  this  pliu«  to  carry  our  observations  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  that  Peninsula,  and  enumerate 
the  powers  that  were  then  established  on  diffe- 
rent sides  of  it,  or  beyond  the  narrow  seas  by 
which  it  was  surrounded. 

Italy  was  not  then  supposed  to  comprdiend 
the  whole  of  that  tract  wnich  has  in  later  timet 
been  known  imder  this  name.  Being  bounded, 
as  at  present,  on  the  south  and  east  by  the  seas  oi 
Sicily  and.bay  of  Tarentum,  it  extended  no  further 
to  the  north-west  than  to  the  Amus  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  the  Rubicon  on  the  other.  Be- 
yond these  limits  the  western  coasts  were  in- 
nabited  by  a  number  of  tribes,  which,  under  the 
name  of  Ligurians,  occupied  the  descents  of  the 
Appenines  and  the  soutn  of  the  Alps  quite  to 
the  sea-shore.  On  the  other  side  or  the  Appe- 
nines, from  Senegallia  to  the  Alps,  the  rich  and 
extensive  plains  on  both  sides  or  the  Po  were  in 
the  possession  of  Gaulish  nations,  who  were 
said,  some  centuries  before,  to  have  passed  the 
mountains,  and  who  were  then  actually  spread 
over  a  fertile  tract  of  more  than  twelve  nundred 
miles  in  drcumferenoe.    They  consisted  of  nine 


1  The  dt7  of  Capos,  together  -with  its  district  of 
Csmpmnia,  was  tike  lint  example  of  a  provincial 
fovenunent  estabUabed  by  the  Romana  in  any  of 
uieir  conqaests.  The  Campaniana,  in  order  to  be 
protected  aeainat  the  Saninltes,  had  delivered  them- 
s^es  np  to  the  Romans.  But  tbey  soon  after  be- 
came sonMble  of  tiicir  foUy,  in  trostiug  their  defence 
to  any  force  but  thefar  own,  or  in  resigning  their 
power  as  a  state,  with  a  view  to  preaerve  any  thing 
•lae.  When  they  perceived  this  error,  they  en- 
deavoured, in  cotunnction  with  aome  of  their  neigh- 
rs,  to  form  a  party  against  their  new  masters ; 


different  hordes,  that  were  supposed  to  have 
passed  the  Alps  at  different  times.  Of  these 
tlie  Laulebecli,  Insubres,  CenomanI,  and  Veneti 
occupied  the  northern  baoiks  of  the  Po,  including 
what  are  now  the  states  of  Milan,  Venice,  and 
other  parts  of  Lombardy  on  that  side  ot  the 
river.  The  Anianes,  Boil,  Agones,  and  Se- 
nones,  were  settled  to  the  southvnu^,  from  die 
Po  to  the  descents  of  the  Appenines,  and  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Hadriatic  tp  Seneffallia,  over  what 
are  now  the  states  of  Parma,  Modena,  Bologna, 
and  Urblno.  In  this  favourable  situation  they 
appear  to  have  abated  much  of  their  native 
ferocity,  though  without  acquiring.  In  any  con- 
siderable dmee,  the  arts  thiU  improve  tlie  con- 
veniences or  life.  They  fed  chiefly  on  the  milk  or 
the  flesh  of  their  cattle,  and  were  occupied  entirely 
in  the  care  of  Uieir  arms  and  of  their  herds.  By 
these,  and  the  ornaments  of  gold,  of  which  they 
were  extremely  fond,  they  estimated  their  riches. 
They  were  divided  into  tribes  or  cantons,  and 
lived  in  cottages  huddled  together,  without  any 
form  of  towns  or  of  viUitfes.  The  leader  of 
every  horde  was  distinguished  by  his  retinue, 
and  valued  himself  chiefly  on  the  ntamber  of  his 
followers.  They  had  made  frequent  encroach- 
ments on  the  states  of  Etruria  and  Umbria,  but 
were  met  at  last,  and  stopped  in  their  progress, 
by  the  Romans.  Such  of  them  as  were  setUed 
within  the  Rubicon,  and  from  thence  to  Soie^ 


and  being  defeated  in  their  attempta  to  recover  their 
independence,  were  treated  with  the  severity  that  ia 
commonly  employed  against  rebel  subjecta.  Their 
senate  and  popular  aaaembly,  under  pretence  of  sup- 
pressing seminaries  of  factioa,  were  abolished,  and 
a  pneftfCt  or  governor  annually  appointed  (liv.  lib. 
ix.  c.  20.).  A  similar  course,  under  the  same  pre- 
tence, was  soon  after  taken  with  Antiom  (liv.  Ub. 
ix.  c.  21.).  This  had  been  the  principal  sea-port  of 
the  Volsci,  and  long  the  head  uf  many  formidable 
combinations  against  the  Romans. 
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The  coMto  of  the  Meditemiieui,  to  the  W€«t-J  ooneeqneooee. 
ward  of  Italy,  had  been  known  to  the  nation*  oP  dinolred  bj  the 
Greece  and  of  Asia,  and  had  received  many         ' 
oolonin  irom  thence,   which   formed   tradlnif 
tettlemenlB»  and  femained   altofether   disthict 
from  the  bmUtm.    Such  were  the  Greek  coloniee 
«t  ManeiUee,   Emporbe,   Sa^untum,   and  the 
Xyrlan  colony  at  Gadce  on  the  coast   of  the 
ocean.     On  the  other  aide  of  Italy,  Hid  roond 
the  Hadriatic,  were  settled  a  number  of  small 
nations,  the  Istrians,  Dalmatians,  Hid  lUyrians; 
<»f  which,  at  the  time  when  the  Romans  became 
acquainted  with  the  naTlfation  of  this  fulif;  the 
Ulyriana,  beinf  the  chief  or  principal  power, 
extanded  eastward  to  the  confinea  of  Mace- 


Alennder  the  Great  had  finished 
U.  C  ttl.  the  jareer  of  his  yieteries  aboot 
sixty  yesn  belore  this  date.  His 
hereditary  dominions,  as  wdl  as  Us  personal 
conouesta,  were  dismembered,  and  become  the 
patitmony  of  ofllcers,  who  had  learned  under 


nhn  to  affnct  the  nu^esty  and  the  power  of 
kings.  Macedonia  was  governed  by  Antigonus 
Dnon,  wIks  together  vnth  the  principality  of 
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galBa,  had,  abMit  teea  years  before  ^e  anriT^ ,  the  father  of  Alexander,  and  partook  with  tho 
of  Pyrrfaiw  in  Italy,  been  obliged  toaeknowledge  other  Greeks  in  the  defeat  wUch  they  reeelTed 
*Hnl"*^?!l!?  •/^  Roman  state.*  ^  ^  |  from  that  prince  at  Chwronea,  and  in  all  ito 
^r*u.  M.jtx  ^.  .!---»_  Their  league  was  aocordingly 

conqueror,  and  some  of  th^ 
cantons  separately  annexed  to  the  Maoedenias 
monarchy.  But  about  the  time  that  Fyrriins 
invaded  ItAly,  Dynue,  Patni,  Pham,  and  Trl- 
tca,  found  an  opportunity  to  renew  their  an- 
cient confederacy.  They  were  joined  in  about 
five  years'  afterwards  by  the  canton  of  JEgium^ 
and  successivdy  by  those  of  Bura  and  Carynia.  < 
These,  during  a  period  of  about  twenty  years, 
continued  to  be  tne  <mly  parties  in  this  flimona 
league.  Thev  had  a  general  congress,  at  wUeh 
they  originally  dected  two  annual  oAcers  of 
state,  and  a  common  secretary.  They  afterw 
wards  committed  the  executive  power  to  one 
officer;  and  under  the  fiunous  Aratus  of  ^cyon, 
united  that  republic,  together  with  Corinth  and 
Megara/  to  their  league.* 

About  the  time  when  Ae  Romans  became 
mastersof  Tarentum,  this  oomMnation  was  be- 
come the  most  considerable  power  of  the  Pdo- 
ponnesus,  and  affected  to  unite  the  whole  of  it 
under  their  banners,  but  Sparta,  though  greatly 
fallen  from  the  splendovr  of  hsr  attelent  dis- 
dpline  and  power,  was  stiU  too  prood,  or  too 
much  under  the  direction  of  her  amUtioas  lead- 
ers, to  suffer  herself  to  be  absorbed  in  this  up- 
start confederacy ;  she  continued  for  some  time 
its  rival,  and  was  at  last  the  cause,  or  furnished 
the  occasion,  of  its  falL 

The  Thebans  and  Athenians,  thoi^  still 
pretending  to  the  dignity  of  indraendent  nations^ 
were  greatly  reduced,  and  rea^  to  become  the 
prey  of  anv  par^  that  was  sufficiently  powerful 
to  reach  tn«n,  by  breaking  through  tne  other 
barriers  that  were  still  opposed  to  the  cooqiisst 
of  Greece. 

In  Asia,  a  considerable  principality  was  formed 
round  the  city  of  Pergamus,  and  bore  its  name. 
Syria  was  become  a  mighty  kingdom,  extending . 
firam  the  coasts  of  Ionia  to  Armenia  and  Persia. 
This  kingdom  had  lieen  formed  by  Seleucus 
Nicanor,  a  principal  officer  in  the  army  of 
Alexander,  and  it  was  now  in  the  possession  of 
his  son,  Antiochus  Soter. 

Egypt,  in  the  same  manner,  had  passed  from 
the  first  Ptolemy  to  his  son  Philadelphus,  who, 
upon  the  expulsion  of  PVrrhus  from  Italy,  had 
entered  into  a  corrcspendence  with  the  Romans. 
Tills  kingdom  included  the  island  of  Cyprus; 
and,  havuig  some  provinces  on  the  continent  of 
Asia,  extended  from  Caelo- Syria,  of  which  the 
dominion  was  still  in  contest  with  Antiochus, 
to  the  deserts  of  Lybia  on  the  west  and  on  the 
south.  Beyond  these  deserts,  and  almost  oppo- 
site to  Uie  island  of  Sicily,  lay  the  famous  re- 
public of  Carthage,  which  was  now  possessed  of 
a  considerable  territory,  surrounded  by  the  petty. 
African  monarchies,  out  of  which  the  great 
idnffdom  of  Numidia  was  afterwards  formed. 

'JLiie  dtT  of  Carthaffe  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  about  a  hundred  years  earUer  than 
Rome,  and  was  now  unouestionably  &rther 
advanced  in  the  commercial  and  lucnmve  arts, 
and  superior  in  every  resource  to  Rome,  besides 
that  which  is  derived  from  the  national  char- 
acter, and  which  is  the  consequence  of  puUlio 
virtue. 

In  respect  to  mere  form,  the  constitution  of 
both  nations  was  nearly  alike.     They  had  a 


Pella,  held  under  his  depondence  Epirus,  Ines- 
saly,  and  Greece,  to  the  isthmus  of  Corindi. 
He  had  contended  with  Pyrrhus,  the  late  in- 
vader of  Itahr,  f^  part  of  tins  territory ;  and,  by 
the  death  of'^thls  adventurer,  was  now  in  poa- 
■esaisn  of  the  whole. 

On  one  part  of  the  coast  of  Ae  Ionian  sea, 
and  on  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  were  settled  the 
Etollans,  who,  during  the  prosperity  of  Greece, 
had  been  an  obseors  and  barbarous  horde ;  but 
had  now,  by  the  confederacy  of  a  number  of 
cantons,  laid  many  districts  around  them  under 
contribution,  and  acted  a  distinguished  part  in 
the  wars  and  transactions  that  fulowed. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  a 
dmUar  confederacy  was  formed  by  the  Achiean 
league.  The  name  of  Achaa,  in  the  fabulous 
aces,  was  the  most  general  denomination  of 
Greeks.  When  other  names,  of  Dorians  and 
lonians,  of  Athenians  and  Spartans,  became 
more  distinguished,  the  name  of  Achsans  was 
appropriated  to  the  tribes  who  occupied  the  sea- 
coast,  or  the  Gidf  of  Corinth,  from  Elis  to 
SScyon.  On  this  tract  twelve  little  cantons^ 
Dym«^  Phara,  Tritsea,  Rhipea,  lliannm,  Pa- 
tne,  Pellene,  JEgium,  Bura,  Carynia,  Olenos, 
and  Hellici^'  having  changed  their  government 
from  principalities  to  reoublics,  formed  them- 
selves into  a  league  lor  tneir  common  defence. 
Hellioe  had  been,  from  time  immemorial,  the 
aeat  of  their  assembly ;  hot  this  pkice  having 
been  overwhelmed  by  an  inundation  of  the  ssa, 
their  msetings  were  transferred  to  JEgium. 

In  the  more  fiunous  times  of  Sparta,  Athens, 
and  lliebes,  these  little  eantons  beli^  situated 
on  a  poor  and  rockr  shorn,  without  shipping  and 
without  harbours,*  were  of  no  consideration  in 
tlie  history  of  Greece;  they  took  no  part  in  the 
defence  of  that  country  fn>m  the  invasions  of 
Ptaius,  or  of  Xerxes,  or  in  the  dividons  that 
followed  under  the  hostile  banners  of  SparUand 
of  Athens.  They  began,  however,  to  appear  in 
support  of  the  liberties -of  Greece  against  Philip 
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Moate  Mid  popular  astembliet,  and  aanwlly 
j^Brtd  two  officers  of  state  for  the  sapreme 
direction  of  their  civil  and  military  affsirt ;'  and 


•offered  any  &tal  revolntion,  or  withoai  fidling 
into  either  cilrcme  of  antfchy  or  tyrannical 
usnrpation.  The  frequent  prospect,  indeed, 
whien  the  Carthaginians  had,  of  incorrimr  these 
erUst  jblned  to  the  infloeooe  of  a  bamroos 
superstition,  which  represented  the  eods  as  de- 
listed with  human  sacrificet,  nrobably  ren- 
dered their  government  in  so  hign  a  degree  in- 
human and  crud«  Under  tiie  sanguinary  policy 
of  this  state,  officers  were  atU  oc^;ea,  for  mistakes 
or  want  of  capacity,  as  w«U  as  for  crimes,  to 
expire  on  the  vnm,  or  wei«  condemned  to  some 
other  horrible  pnnishmmt  equally  odious  and 
unittst.' 

The  Carthaginians  being,  lilcie  Tyre,  of  which 
they  ware  supposed  to  be  a  colony,  settled  on  a 
peninsula,  andat  first  withont  sufficient  land  or 
territory  to  maintain  any  considerable  numbers 
of  people,  they  applied  themselTes  to  such  arts 
as  mignt  procure  a  subsistence  from  abroad;  and 
became^  upnn  the  destruction  of  Tvre,  the  prin- 
cipal merchants  and  carriers  to  all  the  nations 
ixihabiting  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  sea. 
Their  altuation,  so  convenient  for  shipphu^  was 
extremely  foTonrahle  to  this  pursuit ;  and  their 
sttccess  in  it  soon  pat  them  in  possession  of  a 
territory  by  which  tnev  became  a  landed  as  wdll 
asa  naval  powsr.  They  visited  Spain,  under 
pretence  of^ giving  support  and  assistance  to  the 
ci^  of  Gades,  whicn/Uke  themselves,  was  a 
oMony  from  Tvre.  Thcv  became  masters  of 
Sardinia,  and  had  considerable  possessions  in 
Sicily,  of  which  ihff  were  extremely  desirous  to 
seize  the  whole.  From  every  part  of  their  ac- 
qtiisitions  they  endeavoured  to  derive  the  profit 
of  uMvohant^  as  well  as  the  revenue  of  sove- 

ui  this  republic,  iadividnalt  had  aimasKd 
great  fortunes,  and  estimated  rank  by  their 
wealth.  A  certain  estate  was  requisite  to  qua- 
Itfy  any  dtisen  for  the  higher  offices  of  state ; 
and,  in  Uie  canvas  for  elections,  every  prefer- 
ment, whe^er  civil  or  military,  was  veuaL' 
Ambition  itself,  therefore,  became  a  principle  of 
avarice^  and  every  Carthaginian,  in  order  to  be 
great,  was  intent  to  be  ricli.  Though  the  in- 
terssts  of  commerce  should  have  incmcated  the 
desire  of  peace,  yet  the  influence  of  a  few  leading 
men  in  the  state,  and  even  the  spirit  of  rapacity 
which  pervaded  the  people,  •  tne  necessity  to 
which  uiey  were  often  reduced  qf  providing 
«etlt«menti  abroad  for  a  populace  who  could  not 
be  easily  provemed  at  home,  led  them  frequently 
into  foreiffn  wars,  and  even  engag^ed  them  in 
pvcjects  of  conouest.  But  notwithstanding  this 
circumstance,  the  community  stifled  or  neglected 
the  military  character  of  their  own  citizens,  and 
had  perpetual  recourse  to  foreigners,  whom  they 
tmstfrd  with  their  arms,  and  nuklethe  guardians 
of  their  wealth.  Their  armies,  for  the  most 
part,  were  composed  of  Numldians,  Maufitanl- 
ans,  Spaniards,  Gauls,  and  fugitive  slaves  from 
every  country  around  them.  Jiliey  were  among 
the  few  nations  of  the  world  who  had  the  in- 
genuity, or  rather  the  misfortune,  to  make  war 
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irithoot  becoming  military,  and  who  eonld  ba 
victorious  abroad,  while  tliey  were  exposed  to  ha 
a  prey  to  tiie  meanest  invader  at  homo. 

Under  this  wretched  poUcv,  however,  the  Knt 
offices  of  trust  and  command  being  rsserved  for 
the  natives,  though  the  character  of  the  people 
in  general  was  mean  and  illiberal,  yet  a  fow, 
being  descended  of  those  who  had  enjoyed  the 
higher  honours  of  the  state,  inherited  thedutfaa- 
ters  of  statesmen  and  warriors ;  and,  instead  of 
suffering  by  the  contagion  of  mercenary  char- 
acters, tbey  derived  some  additional  elevation  of 
mind  from  the  contrast  of  manners  they  were 
taught  to  demise.  -  And  thua,  tiions;h  the  atate^ 
in  general,  was  degenerate,  a  few  of  its  menfeen 
were  qualified  for  great  aflUrs.  War,  and  the 
other  ob}ect8  of  state,  natorally  devolved  on  toeh 
men,  and  occasionally  rendered  them  neeesMury 
to  a  sedentary  or  corrupted  people,  who,  In 
ordinary  timet,  were  disposed  to  alight  the^ 
abilities,  or  to  distrust  their  power.  They  ba- 
came  unfortunately  a  partv  for  war  in  the  coun- 
cils of  tiieir  country,  as  those  who  were  Jeaions 
of  them  became,  irith  still  less  advantage  to  the 
public,  a  party  for  peace ;  or,  when  at  war,  a 
party  who  endeavoured  to  embarrass  the  con- 
duct of  it;  and,  under  the  effects  at  misfortnne, 
were  ever  ready  to  purchase  tranquillity  by  the 
mqst  shameful  and  dangerous  concessions. 

Carthage  being  mistress  of  the  sea,  wasaiready 
long  known  on  the  coasts  of  Italy:  die  had 
treaties  subsisting  with  the  Romans  above  two 
hundred  years,  in  vHdch  they  mntnally  settled 
the  limits  of  their  navigation,  and  the  regulations 
of  their  trade.  And  the  Romans,  as  parties  in 
these  treaties,  appear  to  have  had  totereoufse 
with  foreign  nations  by  sea,  earlier  than  Is  stated 
in  the  other  parts  of  their  history. 

In  the  first  of  those  trsatiea, 
U.  C.  2U.  which  is  dated  in  the  consolate  of 
L.  Junius  Bmtns  and  M.  Hotra- 
tlus,  the  first  }'ear  of  the  eommoBWealth,  the 
Romans  engaged  not  to  advance  on  the  eoast  of 
Africa,  unless  they  were  forced  by  an  enemy,  or 
by  stress  of  weather,  beyond  the  Fair  Promon- 
tory, which  lay  about  twenty  leagues  to  Ihe 
westward  of  the  Bay  of  Carthage. 

It  was  agreed,  tnat,  even  in  these  clrcmn- 
stanoes,  they  should  remain  no  longer  than  five 
dasrs,  and  supply  themselves  only  wKh  yvhtkt 
might  bo  nccpssary  to  refit  their  .Vessels,  or  to 
fnmlah  them  with  victims  for  the  usual  sacri- 
fices performed  at  sea.  But  that  In  Sardinia, 
and  even  In  Africa,  to  the  west  of  this  boun- 
dary, they  should  be  at  liberty  to  trade  and  to 
dispose  of  their  merchandise  without  paying  any 
duties  besides  the  fees  of  the  crier  and  derk  of 
sale ;  and  that  the  public  folth  should  be  ple%od 
for  the  payment  of  the  price  of  all  goods  mid 
under  the  Intpection  of  ^ese  officers. 

That  the  ports  of  SIcfly  should  be  equally  open 
to  both  nations. 

Tliat  the  Carthaginians,  on  their  part,  should 
not  commit  any  hostilities  on  the  coast  of  Lati- 
um,  nor  molest  the  inhabitants  of  Ardsea,  An- 
tinm,  Lanrentium,  Circeii,  Terracina,  or  of  any 
other  place  in  alliance  with  the  Romans ;  that 
they  shouTd  not  attempt  to  erect  any  fortress  on 
that  coast ;  and  that,  if  they  should  land  at  any 
time  with  an  armed  force,  they  should  no^ 
iroon  any  account  whatever,  remain  a  night  on 
shore. 

By  a  subsequent  treaty,  in  whldi  the  states  of 
Utica  and  Tyre  are  comprehended  as  allies  to 
both  parties,  the  former  articles  are  renewed 
with  additional  limitations  to  the  navigation 
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Mkd  tnMle  of  th«  Romatot,  and  with  some  exten- 
••on  to  that  of  the  Carthaginians,  llie  latter, 
for  instance,  are  permitted  to  trade  on  the  coast 
of  Lattnm,  and  eren  to  plunder  the  natives,  pro- 
vided they  put  the  Romans  in  possession  of  any 
strong-holds  ihey  should  seize  on  shore;  and 
proTided  the^v  should  release,  without  ransom, 
•Qch  of  the  aUies  of  the  Rotnaus  as  became  their 
prisoners. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Pyrrhus  in 
.U.  C.  474.  Italy,  with  an  armament  which 
equaUy  alarmed  both  nations,  the 
Rovnans  and  Clarthaginians  again  renewed  their 
treaties  with  an  additional  article,  in  which  they 
agreed  mntaaUv  to  support  each  other  against 
the  designs  of  that  prince,  and  not  to  enter  into 
«ny  separate  treaty  with  him  inconsistent  with 
this  defensive  alliance:  and  further  stipulated, 
that,  in  the  wars  which  were  expected  with  this 
enemy,  the  Carthaginians,  whether  as  princl> 
pals  or  auxiliaries,  should  furnish  the  whole 
shipping,  both  transports  and  armed  gallies ;  but 
tliat  the  expense  of  every  armament  should  be 
defrayed  at  the  chaige  of  that  party  in  whose 
bdialf  it  was  employed.* 

in  obsermnco  probably  of  the  last  of  these 
treaties,  and  bv  mutual  eoncert,  though  with 
oonsiderable  jealousy  and  distrust  of  eadi  other, 
the  ibroes  of  these  nations  combined  in  reducing 
the  garrison  which  Pyrrhus  had  left  at  Tarcn- 
tum.  Each  lud  their  separate  designs  on  the 
I^aoe ;  and  when  its  fate  was  detemuned,  from 
thenceforward  considered  the  other  as  their  most 
dangerous  rival  for  dcnninion  and  powo*.  l*yr- 
rhns,  even  when  they  were  joined  in  alliance 
•gainst  himself,  is  said  to  have  foreseen  their 

Siiarrels,  and  to  have  pointed  at  the  island  of  Si- 
ilv  as  the  first  scene  of  their  contest, 
rhe  Carthaginians  were  already  in  possession 
of  Lylibieum,  and  of  other  posts  on  this  island, 
and  had  a  design  on  the  whole.  The  Romans 
were  in  sight  of  it ;  and,  by  their  possession  of 
Rlieginm,  commanded  one  side  of  the  Straits. 
The  other  side  was  occupied  by  the  Mamertines, 
a  race  of  Italian  extraction,  who,  being  placed 
at  Messina  by  the  king  of  Syracuse  to  defend 
that  station,  barbaronsly  murdered  the  citizens, 
and  took  possession  of  their  ludiitaitions  and  ef- 
fects. 

This  horrid  action  was  afterwards  imitated  by 
a  Roman  legion  posted  at  Rheginm  during  the 
late  wan  in  Italy:  these  likewise  murdered 
their  hosts,  and  seized  their  possessions;  but 
were  punished  by  the  Romans,  for  this  act  of 
cruelty  and  treachery,  with  the  most  exemplary 
rigour.  They  were  conducted  in  chains  to 
I^me,  scourged,  and  beheaded  by  fifties  at  a 
time.  The  crime  of  the  Mamertines  was  re- 
sented by  the  Sicilians  in  general  with  a  like  in- 
dignation ;  and  the  authors  of  it  were  pursued, 
by  Hiere  king  of  Syracuse  in  particular,  with  a 
generous  and  heroic  revenge.  They  were,  at 
length,  reduced  to  such  distress,  that  they  were 
resolved  to  surrender  themselves  to  the  first 
nower  that  could  aiford  them  protection.  But, 
being  divided  in  their  choice,  one  party  made  an 
offer  of  their  submission  to  the  Carthaginians, 
the  other  to  the  Romans.  The  latter  scrupled 
to  protect  a  crime  of  which  they  had  so  lately 
punished  an  example  in  their  own  people.^  And, 
while  they  hesitated  on  the  proposal,  the  Car- 
thaginians, favoured  by  the  delay  of  their  rivals, 
and  by  the  neighbourhood  of  their  military  sta- 
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I  tions,  got  the  start  of  their  Competitors,  and 
were  received  into  the  town  of  Messina. 

This  unexpected  advantage  gained  by  a  powdr 
of  which  they  were  jealous,  and  Che  danger  oi 
suffering  a  rival  to  command  the  passage  of  th« 
Strrdts,  removed  the  scruples  of  the  Romans; 
and  the  officer  who  commanded  their  fbrves  }n 
the  contiguous  parts  of  Italy,  had  orders  to  as- 
semble all  the  snipping  that  conld  be  found  on 
the  coast  from  Tarentum  to  Naples,  to  pass  with 
his  army  into  Sicily,  and  endeavour  to  dismw- 
sess  the  Carthaginians  from  the  dty  of  Messina. 

As  soon  as  this  officer  appeared  in  the  road  with 
a  force  so  much  superior  to  that  of  his  rivals,  the 
party  in  the  city,  that  favoured  the  admission  of 
the  llomans,  took  arms,  and  forced  tlie  Cartha- 
ginians to  evacuate  the  place.* 

Here  commenced' the  first  Pnnio 
U.  C.  490.  war,  about  ten  years  after  the  de- 
parture of  Pyrrhus  from  Italy, 
eight  years  after  the  surrender  of  Tarentmn,  and 
in  the  four  hundred  and  ninetieth  year  of  Rome. 
In  this  war,  the  first  object  of  either  party  was 
no  more  than  to.  secure  the  possession  of  Mes- 
sina, and  to  command  the  passage  of  the  Straits 
which  separate  Italy  from  Sicily ;  but  their 
views  were  uadually  extended  to  objects  of 
more  importance,  to  the  sovereignty  of  that  is- 
land, and  the  dominion  of  the  seas.    - 

The  contest  between  them  was  likely  to  be 
extremely  unequal.  On  the  one  side  appeared 
the  resources  of  a  great  nation,  collected  f^rom 
extensive  dominions,  a  great  naval  force,  stand- 
ing armies,  and  the  experience  of  distant  opera- 
tic us.  On  the  other,  the  feroci^r  or  valour  of  u 
small  State,  hitherto  exerted  only  against  their 
neighbonrs  of  Italy,  who,  though  subdued,  wero 
averse  to  subjection,  and  in  no  condition  to  fur- 
nish the  necessary  supplies  for  a  distant  war ; 
without  commerce  or  revenue,  without  any  army 
but  what  was  annually  formed  by  detachments 
firom  the  people,  and  without  any  officers  be< 
sides  the  ordinary  magistrates  of  the  city ;  in 
short,  without  any  naval  force  or  experience  of 
naval  or  distant  operations. 

Notwithstanding  these  unpromising  appear- 
ances  on  the  side  of  the  Romans,  the  command* 
ing  aspect  of  their  first  descent  upon  Sicily  pro- 
cured them  not  only  the  possession  of  Mesana, 
but  soon  after  detcrmlmMl  Hiero,  the  king  of 
Syracuse,  hitherto  in  alliance  with  the  Carua- 
gmians,  to  espouse  their  cause,  to  supply  their 
army  with  provisions,  and  afterwards  to  join 
them  with  his  own.  Being  thus  reinforced  by 
the  natives  of  Sicily,  they  were  enabled  to  recal 
part  of  the  force  with  which  they  began  the  war ; 
continued,  though  at  a  less  expense,  to  act  on  the 
offensive;  and  drove  the  Carthaginians  from 
many  of  their  important  stations  in  the  island.* 
'While  the  arms  of  the  Romans  and  of  Hiero  wen 
victorious  on  shore,  the  Carthaginians  continued 
to  be  masters  of  the  sea,  kept  possession  of  all  the 
harbours  in  Sicily,  overawed  the  coasts,  obstruct- 
ed the  military  convoys  from  Italy,  and  alarmed 
that  country  itself  with  frequent  descents.  It 
was  evident,  that,  under  these  disailvantages, 
the  Romans  could  neither  make  nor  profierveany 
maritime  acquisitions;  and  it  was  necessary, 
either  to  drop  the  contest  in  yielding  the  sea,  or  to 
endeavour,  on  that  element  likewise,  to  cope  with 
their  rival.  Though  not  altogether,  as  historians  . 
represent  them,  unacquainted  with  shipping,  they 
were  certainly  inferior  to  the  Carthagimans  in  the 


0  Polyb.  lib.  i.  c.  12.        7  Ibid.  lib.  i. 
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■ft  of  oftrlntlon,  and  ftltocrether  unproyided  with 
■hipa  of  force.  FortmiAtely  for  ihenit  neither 
the  art  of  Bailing,  nor  that  of  constructing  ships, 
was  yet  arriTed  at  such  a  degree  of  perfection  as 
not  to  be  easily  imitated  by  nations  who  had  any 
experience  or  practice  of  t^e  sea.  Vessels  of  the 
best  construction  that  was  then  known  were  fit 
to  be  nayigated  only  with  oars,  or  in  a  fair  wind 
and  on  a  smooth  sea.  The^  might  be  built  of 
green  timber ;  and,  in  case  ofa  storm,  could  run 
ashore  under  any  coyer,  or  upon  any  beach  that 
was  dear  of  rocks.  Such  ships  as  tnese  the  Ro- 
mans, without  hesitation,  undertook  to  proyide. 
Having  a  CartlMiginian  galley  accidentally 
stranded  at  Messina  for  a  model,  it  is  said,  that, 
in  sixty  days  from  the  time  that  the  timber  was 
cat  down,  they  fitted  out  and  manned  for  the 
sea  one  hundm  gallies  of  five  tier  of  oars,  and 
twenty  of  three  tier.  Vessels  of  the  first  of 
these  rates  curled  three  hundred  rowers,  and 
two  hundred  fighting  men. 

The  manner  of  applying  their  oars  from  so 
many  tiers,  and  a  mucn  greater  number  which 
they  sometimes  employed,  has  justly  appeared  a 
great  difficulty  to  the  mechanics  and  antiquari- 
ans of  modem  times,  and  is  confessedly  not  well 
understood. 

The  Romans,  while  their  gallies  were  build- 
ing, trained  their  rowers  to  ue  oar  on  benches 
that  were  erected  on  the  beach,  and  placed  in 
the  form  of  those  of  the  real  galler.  *  Being  sen- 
sible that  the  enemy  must  be  still  greatly  supe- 
rior in  the  management  of  their  shins  and  in  the 
Quickness  of  their  motions,  they  endeayoured  to 
oepriye  them  of  this  advantage,  by  prenaring  to 
grapi^e,  and  to  bind  their  vessels  togetner.  In 
this  condition  the  men  might  engage  on  equal 
terms,  fight  from  their  stages  or  decks  as  on  so- 
lid ground,  and  the  Roman  buckler  and  sword 
have  the  same  effect  as  on  shore. 

With  an  armament  so  constructed,  still  infe- 
rior to  the  enemy,  and  even  unfortunate  in  its 
first  attempts,  they  learned,  by  perseverance,  to 
vanquish  the  masters  of  Uie  sea  on  'their  own 
element;  and  not  only  protected  the  coasts  of 
Italy,  and  supported  their  operations  in  Sicily, 
but,  with  a  powerful  fleet  ot  three  hundred  and 
thirty  sail,  overcame  at  sea  a  superior  number 
of  the  enemy,  and  carried  the  war  to  the  gates 
of  Carthage.' 

On  this  occasion  took  place  the  famous  adven- 
ture of  Regulus;  who  being  successfol  in  his 
first  operations,  gave  the  Romans  some  hopes  of 
conquest  in  Africa :  but  they  were  checked  at 
once  by  the  defeat  of  their  army, 
U.  C.  496.  and  the  captivity  of  their  generaL 
This  event  removed  the  scat  of  the 
war  again  into  Sicily;  and  the  Romans,  still 
endeavouring  to  maintain  a  naval  force,  suffered 
so  numy  losses,  and  incurred  so  many  disasters 
bv  storms,  that  they  were,  during  a  certain  pe- 
riod of  the  war,  dic^sted  with  the  service  at 
sea,  and  seemed  to  drop  all  pretensions  to  power 
on  this  element.  The  experience  of  a  few  years, 
however,  while  they  endeavoured  to  continue 
their  operations  by  land  without  any  support 
from  the  sea,  made  them  sensible  of  the  necessity 
they  were  under  of  restoring  their  shipping ;  and 
they  did  so  with  a  resolution  and  vigour  which 
enabled  them  once  more  to  prevail  over  the  su- 
perior skill  and  experience  of  their  enemy. 

In  this  ruinous  contest  both  parties  made  the 
Almost  efforts,  and  the  most  uninterrupted  ex- 


;  I  Polyt.  lib.  i.  c.  20. 21.        2  lUd.  lib.  i.  c.  27. 


ertion  of  their  forces.  Taking  tht  fbraas  of  botit- 
sides,  in  one  naval  engagement,  five  hundred 
gallies  of  five  tier  of  oars,  with  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men,  and  in  another,  seven  hun- 
dred gallies,  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  tho»* 
sand  men,  were  brought  into  action ; '  and  in 
the  course  of  these  struggles  the  Romans  loa^i 
either  by  tempesu  or  by  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
seven  hiindrf^d  gallies ;  their  antagonists,  about 
five  hundred.*  In  the  result  of  these  destructive 
encounters,  the  Cartliaginians,  beginning  to  ba- 
lance the  inconveniences  which  attended  the  con- 
tinuance of  war  against  the  conee»- 
U.  C.  512.  sions  that  were  necessary  to  obtain 
peace,  came  to  a  resolution  to  ae- 
oept  of  the  following  terms : 

That  they  should  evacuate  Sicily,  and  all  tiie- 
islands  from  thence  to  Africa : 

TThat  the^  should  not  for  the  future  make  war 
on  Hieroking  of  Syracuse,  nor  on  any  of  his  aU 
Ues: 

That  they  should  release  all  Roman  capitven 
without  any  ransom : 

And  within  twenty  years  pay  to  the  Romans 
a  sum  of  three  thousand  Euboic  talents.* 

Thus  the  Romans,  in  the  result  of  a  war. 


which  was  the  first  they  undertook  bevond 
limits  of  Italy,  entered  on  the  posseasum  oi 


of  aU 


that  the  Carthaginians  held  in  the  islands  fior 
which  they  contended  ;  and,  by  a  continnatiaa 
of  the  same  policy  which  they  had  so  suecessfal- 
ly  pursued  in  Italy,  by  applying  to  their  now 
acquisitions,  instead  of  the  alarming  denomina- 
tion of  tuhfect,  the  softer  name  of  alfy,  tbty 
brought  Hiero,  who  was  sovereign  of  the  greater 
part  of  Sicily,  into  a  state  of  dep«ide|ice  on 
themselves. 

Their  manners,  as  well  as  their  fortunes, 
were  a  perfect  contrast  to  those  of  the  enemy 
they  had  vanquished.  Among  the  Romans,^ 
riches  were  of  no  account  in  constituting  rank. 
Men  became  eminent  by  rendering  signal  ser- 
vices to  their  country,  not  by  accumulating 
wealth.  Persons  of  the  first  distinction  subsist- 
ed  in  the  capacity  of  husbandmen  by  their  own 
labour ;  ana,  with  the  fortunes  of  peasants,  ross 
to  the  command  of  armies,  and  the  first  offices  of 
state.  One  consul,  of  the  name  of  Regulns,  was 
found  by  the  officer  who  came  to  announce  his 
election,  equipped  with  the  sheet  or  the  basket, 
and  sowing  the  seed  of  his  com  in  the  field. 
Another,  better  known,  of  the  same  name,  while 
he  commanded  in  Africa,  desired  to  be  recalled, 
in  order  to  replace  the  instruments  of  husban- 
dry, which,  to  the  great  distress  of  his  family, 
and  the  hazard  of  their  wanting  food,  a  fugitivo 
slave  had  carried  off  from  his  liuid.  1  he  senate 
refused  his  request,  but  ordered  the  farm  of  their 
general  to  be  tilled  at  the  public  expense.* 

The  association  of  pomp  and  equipage  with 
rank  and  authority,  it  may  be  thought,  is  acci- 
dental, and  only  serves  to  distract  the  attention 
which  mankind  owe  to  personal  qualities.  It 
nevertheless  appears  to  be  in  some  measure  un- 
avoidable. Superiority  is  distinguished,  even  in 
the  rudest  nations,  by  some  external  mark. 
Duillius  had  his  piper  and  his  torch,  in  honour 
of  the  first  naval  victory  obtained  by  his  coun- 
try ;'  and  the  Romans  acknowledged  the  exter- 


3  Po!yb.  lib.  i.  c.  20.         4  Ibid.  c.  83. 

3  Ibid.  c.  62,  &c. 

6  Vsler.  Mkxim.  lib.  iv.  c.  4.     Lit.  Epitom.  lib 

xviii.    Seneca  sd  Albinsm.  c  12.    Aactor  de  versi* 

bus  Ulostribut. 
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Ml  •miins  of  ttatc^  ahliou^  they  were  itill  rude  i  containing  twelve  ounces,  wm  reduced  in  its 
ia  the  caoioe  of  than.  ^  weight  to  two  ounces." 

1  ne  contribution  now  ezicted  from  Carthsfe 
amounting  to  about  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine  thousand  pounds,  together  with  the  rents 
to  he  collected  in  Sicily,  were  Ukely  to  be  great 
accessions  of  wealth  to  such  a  state. 

llie  spoils  of  their  enemies,  for  the  meet  part, 
consisted  of  prisoners  wlio  were  detained  by  the 
oiptor  as  liis  siares,  or  sent  to  market  to  be  sold. 
Tnev  had  made  -a  prize  of  twenty  thousand 
ci4>tiTes  in  their  first  descent  upon  AfriM ;  and 
the  number  of  slavee  in  Italv  was  already  be- 
come so  great  as  to  endanger  the  state.  ** 

The  nvourite  entertainments  of  the  people 
were  combats  of  armed  slayes,  known  by  the 
name  of  gladiators,  derived  from  the  weanons 
with  which  thev  most  frequontly  fought,  ouch 
exhibitions,  it  u  said,  were  first  introduced  in 
the  interval  between  the  first  and  second  Punio 
war,  by  a  son  of  the  family  of  Brutus,  to  solem- 
nize the  funeral  of  his  father.  Though  calcu- 
lated rather  to  move  pity  and  cause  horror,  than 
to  give  pleasure ;  yet,  like  all  other  scenes  which 
excite  hopes  and  fears,  and  keep  the  mind  in 
suspense,  they  were  admired  by  the  multitude, 
and  became  finsquent  on  all  solonn  occasions  or 
festivals. 

In  the  circumstances  or  events  which  im- 
mediately followed  the  peace  between  Rome 
and  Carthage,  those  nations  showed  the  dif- 
ferent tendency  of  their  institutions  and  man- 
ners. Tlie  Romans,  in  the  very  struggles  of  a 
seeminffly  destructive  oontest,  had  acquired 
strength  and  security,  not  only  by  the  reputa- 
tion of  great  victories,  but  still  more  bv  the 
military  spirit  and  improved  discipline  and  skill  of 
their  people  by  sea  and  bv  land.  Although  their 
subjects  in  Italy  revolted,  and  their  allies  with- 
drew their  support,  yet  both  were  soon  reduced, 
at  the  first  appearance  of  those  veteran  soldien 
who  had  been  formed  In  the  service  of  the  pre- 
ceding war. 

The  Carthaginians,  on  the  contrary,  had 
made  war  above  twenty  years  without  becoming 
more  warlike;  had  exhausted  their  resources, 
and  consumed  the  bread  of  their  own  people  in 
maintaining  foreign  mercenaries,  who,  instead 
of  being  an  accession  of  strength,  were  ready  to 
prey  on  their  weakness,  and  to  become  the  moal 
mrmidable  enemies  to  the  state  they  had  served. 
Their  army,  composed,  as  usual,  of  hirelings 
from  Gaul,  Spain,  and  the  interior  parts  of 
Africa,  estimated  their  services  in  the  war 
which  was  then  concluded  at  a  higher  value 
than  the  state  was  disposed  to  allow,  and  at- 
tempted to  take  by  force  what  was  refused  tm 
their  representations  and  claims.  Being  as- 
sembled in  the  neighbotirhood  of  Carthage  to 
receive  the  arrears  of  their  pay,  the  senate  wild- 
ly proposed,  in  consideration  of  the  distressed 
condition  of  the  public  revenue,  that  they  should 
make  some  abatement  of  the  sums  that  were  due 
to  them.  But  the  state,  instead  of  obtaining 
the  abatements  which  were  thus  proposed,  only 

Sovoked  men  with  arms  in  their  hands  to  enter 
to  altercations,  and  to  multiply  their  daimt 
and  pretensions.  The  mercenaries  took  offenee 
at  the  delays  of  payment,  rose  in  their  demands 
upon  every  conceuion,  and  marched  at  last  to 
the  capital,  with  all  the  appearanees  and  threat* 
of  an  open  and  victorious  enemy.   They  issued  a 


At  this  time,  when  the  nation  emerged  with 
0  mueh  lustre  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Italy, 
the  parties  which  divided  the  state,  and  whose 
animosity  sharpened  so  much  the  pangs  which 
preceded  the  birth  of  many  of  its  public  establish- 
meots,  had  no  longer  any  object  of  contest.  The 
efficera  of  state  were  taken  promiscuously  from 
either  class  of  the  people,  an#  the  distinction  of 
fdeheian  and  patrician  had  In  a  great  measure 
lost  its  effect.  A  happier  species  of  aristocracy 
began  to  arise  from  tne  lustre  of  personal  quali- 
ties, and  the  honours  of  fiunily,  which  de^^ved 
upon  thoee  who  were  deeoended  from  citizens 
who  had  borne  the  hicher  offices  of  state,  and 
wen  distinguished  in  their  country's  service. 

The  different  orders  of  men  in  the  common- 
wealth having  obtained  the  institutions  for 
wUoh  they  severallv  contended,  the  number  of' 
officers  was  increased,  for  the  better  administra- 
tioQ  of  aflUrs,  which  were  fast  accumulating. 
Thus  a  second  prsBtor  was  added  to  the  original 
establishment  of  this  office;  and,  the  persons 
who  held  it  were  destinad  to  act  either  in  a  civil 
or  military  capacity,  to  hear  causes  in  the  city, 
or  to  command  armies  in  the  field.  They  were 
assisted  in  the  first  of  these  functions  bv  a  new 
institution,  that  of  the  centumvirs,  or  the  hun- 
dred, who  were  draughted  from  the  tribes,  and 
appointed,  during  the  year  of  their  nomination, 
under  the  direction  of  the  praetors,  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  civil  disputes,  llie  number  of  tribes 
being  now  completed  to  thirty-five,  and  three  of 
the  centumvirs  being  draughted  from  each, 
made  the  whole  amount  to  a  hundred  and  five.* 

The  city,  during  the  late  destructive  war,  sent 
abroad  two  coloiues,  one  to  Castnim  Inniu,  a 
village  of  the  Latins,  the  other  to  Firmium  in 
the  Picenum,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  penin- 
sula, intended  rather  to  guard  and  protect  the 
eoost,  than  to  provide  for  any  superabundance  of 
the  people,  wnose  numbers  at  tnis  time  under- 
went a  considerable  diminution  ;*  the  rolls  having 
decreased  in  tiie  course  of  five  years,  from  two 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  thousand  two  hundred 
and  twenty-seven,  to  two  hundred  and  fifty-one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty- two.'*  The 
revenue,  to  which  citizens  who  were  accustomed 
to  pay  with  their  personal  service,  had  littie  to 

rre  from  their  effects,  and  which  was  at  all 
es  probably  scanty,  being  often  exhausted  by 
the  expenses  of  the  late  war,  brought  the  com- 
munity under  the  necessity  of  acouitting  itself  of 
its  debts,  by  diminishing  the  WMght,  or  raising 
the  current  value  of  its  coin,  llie  ass,  which 
was  the  ordinary  measure  of  valuation,  being  the 
libta,  or  pound  of  copper  stamped,  and  hitherto 


8  Lhr.  Epktom,  lib.  xz.' 

V  Livy,  m  differeat  places,  anentions  between  thir- 
ty and  forty  Roman  cotoniaa  subsitfriDg  in  Italy  in 
the  time  of  the  second  Panic  war  (lir.  lib.  xxtIL 
o.  0  et  Jg  ).  VeUeios  Pstercnhis  reckooa  about  forty 
planted  in  Italy  after  the  recovery  of  Rome  from  ita 
doocmctlon  by  the  Gaols  (lib.  i.  e.  xv.).  And  Sifo- 
nias,  aiUecting  the  namas  of  aU  the  colonies  men- 
I  by  any  Roman  writer  as  planted  in  Italy,  has 
a  liat  of  about  ninety.  But  this  matter,  which 
ich  taterests  this  very  learned  antiqaarian  and 
many  others,  was  become,  as  we  hare  mentioned,  a 
enlist  of  mere  cnrioaity,  even  in  the  times  of  Uie 
writers  fktim  whom  our  accounts  are  collected ;  as  all 
die  Italians  were  by  that  time  admitted  on  the  roll 
of  Roman  citisens  by  the  law  of  L.  Julias  Ciesar,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  Marsic  law,  U.  C.  003. 

!•  Uf»  Rpitom.  Ub.  &lz. 


1 1  PUn.  Hist.  Nat.  Kb.  xxxJU.  c.  8. 
12  Zonar.  lib.  U.    Orosias,  Ub.  iL  c.  r. 
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{irodAmatidn  on  their  mardi,  invitinf  all  the  pro- 
vincial oulijects  of  the  commonwealth  to  assert 
their  freedom,  and,  by  the  numbers  that  flocked  to 
them  from  every  Quarter,  became  a  mighty  host, 
to  which  the  city  had  nothing  to  oppose  but  its 
walls.  To  effectuate  the  reduction  of  Carthage, 
they  invested  Tunis  and  Utica,  and  submitted  to 
all  the  discipline  of  war  from  the  officers  whom 
they  themsdves  had  appointed  to  command. 

In  this  crisis,  the  r^ublic  of  Cartilage,  cut  off 
from  all  its  resources  and  ordinaiy  supplies, 
attacked  with  that  veij  sword  on  which  it  relied 
for  defence,  and  in  a  situation  extremely  deplor- 
able and  diuigerous,  having  still  some  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  their  senators,  and  in  the  mag- 
nanimity of  officers  tried  and  experienced  in 
arduous  and  perilous  situations,  was  not  al- 
together reduced  to  despair.  Although  the 
people  had  committed  their  arms  into  the  hands 
of  strangers,  the  command  of  armies  had  been 
still  reserved  to  their  own  citizens ;  and  now, 
by  the  presence  and  abilities  of  a  few  great  men. 


tney  were  taught  to  assume  a  necessary  courage,  I  anew  in  a  succession  of  wars  and  military  ad- 


to  put  themselves  in  a  military  posture,  and  to 
maintain,  during  three  years,  and  tbrough  a 
scene  of  mutual  cruelties  and  retaliations,  un- 
heard of  in  the  contests  of  nations  at  war,  a 
struggle  of  the  greatest  difficulty.  In  this 
struggle  they  prevailed  at  last  by  the  total  extir- 
pation of  this  vile  and  outrageous  enemy.* 

During  the  dependence  of  this  odious  revolt, 
in  which  a  mercenary  army  endeavoured  to 
subdue  the  state  which  employed  them,  the 
Romans  preserved  that  character  for  generosity 
and  magnanimity  of  which  they  knew  so  well 
how  to  avail  themselves,  without  losing  any 
opportunity  that  offered  for  the  secure  advance- 
ment of  their  power.  They  refrained  from 
^ving  any  countenance  even  against  their  rival 
to  such  unworthy  antagonists.  They  affected 
to  disdain  taking  any  advantage  of  the  present 
distresses  of  Carthage,  and  refused  to  enter  into 
any  correspondence  with  a  part  of  the  rebel 
liurcenaries,  who,  being  stationed  in  Sardinia, 
offered  to  surrender  that  island  into  their  hands. 
They  prohibited  the  traders  of  Italy  to  furnish 
the  rebels  with  any  supply  of  provisions  or 
vtores,  and  abandoned  every  vessel  that  pre- 
sumed to  transgress  these  orders,  to  the  mercy 
of  the  Carthaginian  cruisers  which  pUed  before 
the  harbours  of  Tunis  and  Utica.  Above  five 
hundred  Roman  prisoners,  seized  by  these 
cruitera,  were  detained  in  the  jails  of  Carthage. 
At  the  termination,  however,  of  this  war,  when 
the  Carthaginians  were  far  from  being  disposed 
to  renew  any  quarrel  whatever,  the  Romans 
fixed^  on  this  as  a  ground  of  dispute,  complained 
of  pirades  committed  against  the  traders  of 
Italy,  under  pretence  of  intercepting  supplies  to 
the  rebels  j  and,  by  threatening  immediate  war 
npon  this  account,  obtained  from  the  state  itself 
a  surrender  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  which 
they  had  refused  to  accept  from  the  rebels,  and 
got  an  addition  of  two  hundred  talents  to  the 
ram  stipulated  in  the  late  treaty  of  peace,  to 
make  up  for  their  pretended  losses  by  the  sup- 
posed unwarrantable  capture  of  their  ships." 

Upon  this  surrender  the  Sardinians  bore  with 
some  discontent  the  change  of  their  sovereigns ; 
and,  on  the  first  prohibiticm  of  their  usual  com- 
merce with  Carthage,  to  which  they  had  been 
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long  accustomed,  took  arms,  and  endeavoured  for 
some  time  to  withstand  the  orders  which  they 
were  required  to  obey. 

Soon  after  the  Romans  had  reconciled  theso 
new  acquired  subjects  to  their  government,  had 
quelled  a  revolt  in  Tuscany,  and  vanquished' 
some  cantons  of  Liguria,  whom  it  is  said  they 
brought  to  submit  as  fast  as  the  access  to  that 
country  could  be  opened,  they  found  themselves 
at  peace  with  all  the  world ;'  and, 
U.  C.  519.  in  token  of  this  memorable  circum- 
stance, shut  the  gates  of  the  temple 
of  Janus ;  a  ceremony  which  the  continual  suc- 
cession of  wars,  from  the  reign  of  Numa  to  the 
present  time,  had  prevented,  during  a  period  of 
four  htmdred  and  thirty  years;  a  ceremony, 
which,  when  performed,  marked  a  situation  as 
transioat  as  it  was  strange  and  uncommon. 

Fresh  ^turbances  in  some  of  the  possessions 

ecently  seized  by  the  republic,  and  a  quarrel  of 

some  importance  that  carried  her  arms  for  the 

first  time  beyond  the  Hadriatic,  embroiled  her 


ventures. 

The  lUyrians  had  become  of  late  a  considerable 
nation,  and  were  a  party  in  the  negotiati6ns  and 
Quarrels  of  the  Macedonians  and  the  Greeks. 
Having  convenient  harbours  and  retreats  for 
shippim^,  they  carried  on  a  piratical  war  with 
most  of  their  neighbours,  and,  in  particul2|r, 
committed  depredations  on  the  traders  of  Italy, 
which  it  concerned  the  Romans,  as  the  sove- 
reigns of  this  country,  to  prevent,  'iliey  ac- 
co^ngly  sent  deputies  to  complain  of  these 
practices,  to  demand  a  reparation  of  past  in- 
juries, and  a  security  from  any  such  attempts  for 
the  future.  The  lUyrians  at  this  time  were 
under  the  government  of  Teuta,  the  widow  of  a 
king  lately  deceased,  who  held  the  reins  of 
government  as  guardian  to  her  son.  This  prin- 
cess, in  answer  to  the  complaints  and  represen- 
tations of  the  Romans,  declared,  that  in  her 
kingdom  no  public  commission  hod  ever  been 
granted  to  make  war  on  the  Italians ;  but  she 
observed,  that  the  seas  being  open,  no  one  could 
answer  for  what  was  transtucted  there ;  and  that 
it  was  not  the  custom  of  kings  to  debar  their 
subjects  from  what  they  could  seize  by  their 
valour.  To  this  barbarous  declaration  one  of 
the  Roman  deputies  replied,  that  his  country 
was  ever  governed  by  different  maxims;  that 
they  endeavoured  to  restrain  the  crimes  of 
private  persons  by  the  authority  of  the  state, 
and  should,  in  the  preseAt  case,  find  a  way  to 
reform  the  practice  of  kings  in  this  particular. 
The  queen  was  incensed ;  and  resenting  these 
words,  as  an  insult  to  herself,  gave  orders  to 
waylay  and  assassinate  the  Roman  dejpaty  on  hit 
return  to  Rome.* 

In  revenge  of  this  barborous  outrage,  and  of 
the  former  injuries  received  from  Uiat  quarter, 
the  Romans  made  war  on  the  queen  of  lUyri- 
cum,  obliged  her  to  make  reparation  for  the 
injuries  sl^  had  done  to  the  traders  of  Italy,  to 
evacuate  all  the  towns  she  had  occupied  on  the 
coast,  to  rcstitun  her  subjects  in  the  use  of  armed 
ships,  and  to  forbid  them  to  navigate  the  Ionian 
sea  with  more  than  two  vessels  in  company. 

Tlie  Romans,  being  desirous  of  having  thei? 
conduct  in  this  matter  approved  of  by  the  nations 
of  that  continent,  sent  a  copy  of  this  treaty,  to- 
gether with  an  exposition  of*^  the  motives  which 
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had  induced  ilieai  to  erow  th«  Adrktio,  to  be 
read  in  the  HMemblv  of  the  AdMMO  leefUe. 
rkej  aoon  after  naJe  a  like  oommanicatiou  at 
Athens  and  at  Corinth,  where,  in  oonsideration 
of  the  signal  serriee  they  had  pesfinined  againrt 
U6  lUynaBa,  then  reputed  the 


OF  THE  ROMAN  REPUBLIC 


o£  drillsed  nattoosy  thiv  had  i 


an 


,  — y honorarr  place 

aarigned   them   at    the   IsOiiaiaa 


U.  C.  £i6.    gainea :  and  la  this  manner  made 
„     ,„       ♦heir  flrat  appettance  in  tke 
cils  of  Greece.* 


CHAP.  V. 


^the  S4muin$  wUhm  the  JI^>t^-^Oiigm  of  the  second  Punk  War^Marcb  of  ffannibalinto 
-^  _  iwries^^AcUon  on  the  Tecmtie— On  the  Trebia^On  the  Lake  ThrastTnenus—Battle  of 
OmtuB^Mannibal  not  mpportedjrom  Carthagf-^Sequei  of  the  fFar^In  Ilalu^And  jlfnca^-^SanS't 
OpenUhnM  ^  BaMe  tf  Zama^End  of  the  War,  •'  *^^ 


THE  dtf  of  Rome,  and  most  ef  the  districts 
of  Italy,  during  the  dependence  of  the  last 
canmecated  wars  wmch  were  waged  at  a  distance 
and  heyond  the  seas,  began  to  experience  ^t 
unintemtpted  tranqnUfi^  in  which  the  capita! 
and  interior  dlrisions  of  erery  considerable  na- 
tion remain, '  even  during  the  wars  in  which  the 
state  is  engaged.  They  had  Indeed  one  source 
of  alarm  on  the  side  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which 
tiiey  thought  it  necessary  to  remove,  in  order  to 
obtain  that  entire  securi^  to  which  they  aspired 
The  country  of  the  Senones,  firom  Soia  Gallia 
to  the  Rubicon,  thev  had  already  subdued,  even 
before  the  arrival  of  Pyrrhus  in  Italy;  but  the 
richest  and  most  ftrtile  tracts  on  the  Fo  weie 
still  in  the  ppssessioQ  qf  th«  Gaulish  nations ; 
and  it  had  been  proposed,  aibout  four  years  after 
the  conchirian  of  the  first  Panic  war,  to  erect  a 
barrier  against  the  invasions  of  this  people,  by 
occupying  with  Roman  colonies  the  country  of 
the  Senones,  ftom  Sena  Gallia  to  the  Rubicon 
AlthoQ^  thuB  Inhabitants  to  be  removed  to  make 
Kim  mr 


theae  settlements  had  been  sulgect  to 
tile  Rimums  above  forty  years,  yet  thefar  brethren 
on  the  Po  considerea  thn  act  of  violence  as  an 
insult  to  Ae  Gaulish  name,  resolved  to  avenge 
it,  and  invited  their  countrymen  firom  beyond 
the  Alps  to  take  part  In  the  qoarreL 
In  eonaeraence  of  their  negotiations  ttid  eon- 
L  in  aooi 


esrts. 


out  eight  years  after  tiie  Roaoans 


wcore  setOed  on  the  Rubicon,  a  great  may  of 
Oauls  appeared  on  tlie  Roman  fitmtier.  These 
nations  need  to  make  war  by  impetuous  assaults 
and  invasions,  and  either  at  once  subdued  acd 
occupied  the  countries  which  they  over-raq,  or, 
Mac  repulsed,  abandoned  them  witiioutany 
Ikrt&er  faitentien  to  perclst  In  the  war.  Tbdur 
tvmnltaary  operations^  however,  were  suljects 
of  the  greatest  alarm  at  Rome,  and  generally 
prodnced  a  suspension  of  all  de  ordinary  fbrms 
of  the  commonwealth.  On  a  prospect  of  the 
present  alarm  from  that  qtMrter,  the  senate, 
aj^iprehending  the  necessity  of  great  and  sudden 
exertions  of  all  their  stremrth,  ordered  a  genei^ 
account  to  be  taken  of  all  the  men  fit  to  carry 
arms,  whether  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  that 
could  be  assembled  for  the  deftnce  of  Italy ;  and 
they  nrastered,  on  this  ikmous*  occasion,  above 
seven  hundred  diousand  ibot  and  seventy  thou^ 


ft  Polyb.  lib.  ii.  c.  19.    Appian  in  tllyr. 


From  this  nnmerous  retora  of 
men  in  arms,  the  state  waa  en^ed  to  make 
great  detachments,  wMch  they  slatioAed  under 
the  consuls  and  one  of  Ae  pr»ters  sepafMdy, 
for  tiie  defence  of  the  commonwealth,  'fhe 
Gauls,  having  penetrated  Into  Etraria,  when 
the  pnetor  was  stationed,  attadud  and  aUlKWl, 
him  to  retire.  The  consuls,  however,  being 
arrived  with  their  several  armies  ki  diffBrsnt 
directions  to  support  the  pnetor,  renewed  tha 
conflict  with  united  force,  and  put  thegrwier 
part  of  the  Gaulish  invaders  to  the  swerol 

In  the  year  following,  the  Ro« 
CJ.  C.  mk  mans  carried  the  war  into  the 
oiemy's  country;  and  te  ihout 
three  years  more,  passed  the  Po^  nd  made 
themsdves  masters  of  all  the  pldns  eta  thaf 
river  qirite  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  t^weeoan 
this  vtfuaMe  aeouisitioa  they  pMJestad  twv 
o(donies  of  six  thooaaad  nen  eadi,  one  «»  Cre- 
mona and  the  other  at  Flaettntfai,  on  the  (»posko 
sides  of  the  Po;  but  were  disturbed  \m  the  «xa- 
cution  of  this  project,  first,  by  a  revolt  9i  the 
natives,  who  justly  considered  these  settlementir 
as  military  stations,  intended  to  rcnprees  and 
keep  themselves  In  subjection ;  land  afterwards, 
by  the  arrival  of  a  successful  invader,  wlio»  by 
his  conduct  and  imjdacable  animosity,  etppeared 
to  be  the  most  fbrmldable  enemy  that  had  ever 
attempted  to  shake  the  power,  or  to  Ihnit  tba 
progress  of  the  Roman  state. 

llie  Republic  had  now  enjoyed,  darbig  ft 
period  of  twenty-one  years  from  the  end  of  tM 
first  Pidiio  vrar,  the  fttdts  not  oidy  of  that 
ascendant  die  had  acquired  among  the  natiom 
of  Italy,  but  those  likewise  of  the  liigh  reputa^ 
tion  she  had  gained,  and  of  the  great  tomtary 
power  she  had  formed  In  the  contest  with  Car- 
thage. The  wars  that  filled  up  the  interval  of 
peace  with  this  principal  antagonist,  were  either 
trivial  or  of  short  duration  ;  and  the  city  Itsdf. 
though  stm  rudi  in  the  finrm  of  its  bmldfaigs 
and  m  tho  manners  of  its  people,  proliably  now 
began  t6%ay  a  growing  attention  to  Ae  arts  of 
peace.  Lawb  are  dated  in  Ais  period  wUch 
have  a  reference  to  manufiieturs  and  to  trade. 
Clothiers  are  dtrected  in  the  fidtfie  of  doth,*  and 
carriers  by  water  are  directed  In  the  dze  of  titeir 
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lArluM  Andronicns  and 

U.  C.  613.     Nariu*  introduced  some  species  of 

dramatic  entertainment,  and  found 

a  fiiyonraMe  reception  from  tlie  people  to  their 

farcical  productions.* 

But  whatever  |Ht>gTes8  the  people  were  now 
inclined  to  make  in  the  useful  or  pleasurable  arts 
of  peace,  they  were  effectually  interrupted,  and 
obl^fed  to  bend  the  force  -of  their  genius,  as  in 
former  times,  to  the  arts  of  war,  and  to  the 
defence  of  their  settlements  in  Italy. 

The  Cartha^nians  liad  been  for  some  time 
employed  in  Spain,  making  trial  of  their  strength, 
ana  forming  their  armies.  In  that  country 
Hamilcar,  an  officer  of  distinguished  fame  in  the 
late  war  with  the  Romans,  .and  in  that  which 
ensued  with  the  rebel  mercenaries,  had  sought 
refuge  from  that  disgust  and  those  mortifications 
which,  in  the  late  treaty  of  peace,  he  felt  from 
the  abject  councils  of  his  country.  And  having 
found  a  pretence  to  levy  new  armies,  he  made 
some  aoQuisitions  of  territory,  to  compensate  the 
losses  which  Carthage  had  sustained  by  the  sur- 
render of  Sardinia  and  of  Sicily. 

Spain  appekrs  to  have  been  to  the  trading 
nations  of^  Greo'.ie,  Asia,  and  Africa,  what 
America  has  been,  though  upon  a  larger  scale, 
to  the  modem  nations  of  Europe,  an  open  field 
iivr  new  settlements,  plantations,  and  conquests. 
The  natives  we?e  brave,  but  impolitic,  and  ig- 
■oruit  of  the  ak*ts  of  p«iire,  occupied  entirely 
with  the  care  of  their  horses  and  their  arms. 
These,  says  an  historian,  they  valued  more  than 
their  blood."  They  painted  or  stained  their 
bodies,  affected  long  hair  with  gaudy  ornaments 
of  silver  and  of  gold.  The  men  were  averse  to 
labour,  and  subsisted  chiefly  by  tbc  industry  of 
their  women.  Their  mountains  abounded  in 
mines  of  copper  and  of  the  precious  metals ;  in- 
tomuch^hat,  on  some  parts  of  the  coast,  it  was 
CMHirted  that  the  natives  had  vessels  and  utensils 
of^silver  employed  in  the  most  common  uses. '  A 
&tal  report !  such  as  that  which  afterwards  carried 
the  posterity  of  this  werj  people,  with  so  much 
destructive  avidity,  to  visit  the  new  world ;  and 
la  ever  likelv  to  tempt  the  dangerous  visits  of 
•tnmgers,  who  are  ready  to  gratify  their  avarice 
and  U&eir  ambition,  at  the  expense  of  nations  to 
whose  possessions  they  have  no  reasonable  or  just 
pretension.  The  Spaniards  were  at  this  time 
llvided  into  many  barbarous  hordes  or  small 
principaftdes,  which  could  neither  form  any 
sffectufd  concert  to  prevent  the  intrusion  and 
:iettlement  of  foreigners,  nor  possessed  the  noces- 
i«ry  docility  by  which  to  profit  by  foreign  ex- 
amples, whether  in  the  form  of  their  poLcy  or 
the  invention  of  arts. 

The  Carthaginians  had  made  their  first  visits 
to  Svtdn  under  pretence  of  supporting  the  colony 
of  Gades,  which,  like  themselves,  was  sprung 
from  Tyre.  They  made  a  settlement  under 
the  name  of  New  Carthage,  in  a  situation  ex- 
tremely favourable  to  the  communication  of 
Spain  with  Africa,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  richest  mines.  Hamilcar,  after  a  few  suc- 
eessful  campaigns,  in  extending  the  bounds  of 
this  settlement,  being  killed  in  battle,  was  suc- 
ceeded bv  his  son-in-law,  Hasdrubal,  who  con- 
tinued hjT  some  years  to  pursue  the  same  de- 
Romans^  in  the  mean  while,  were  occu- 


^ 
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pied  on  the  coast  of  lUyricum,  or  amused  with 
alarms  from  GauL  They  were  sensible  of  the 
progress  made  by  their  rivals  in  Spain;  but 
imagining  that  any  danger  from  that  quarter 
was  extremely  remote,  or  while  they  had  wars 
at  once  on  both  sides  of  the  HadrUtic,  being 
unwilling  to  engage  at  the  same  time  with  so 
many  enemies,  were  content  with  a  negotiaticMi 
and  a  treaty,  in  which  they  stipulated  with  the 
Carthaginians  that  they  should  not  pass  the 
Iberus  to  the  eastward,  nor  molest  the  city  of 
Saguntum.  This  they  considered  as  a  proper 
barrier  on  that  side^  and  professed  for  toe  in- 
habitants of  that  place  the  concern  of  allies. 
Trusting  to  the  effect  of  this  treaty,  as  sufficient 
to  limit  the  progress  of  the  Carthaginians  in 
Spain,  they  proceeded,  in  the  manner  that  hMS 
been  mentioned,  to  contend  with  the  Gauls  for 
the  dominion  of  Italy,  which  hitherto,  under 
the  frequent  alarms  they  received  from  this 
people,  was  still  insecure.* 

Hasdrubal,  after  nine  years*  service,  being 
assassinated  by  a  Spanish  slave,  who  committed 
this  desperate  action  in  revenge  of  an  injury 
which  hud  been  done  to  his  master,  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  command  of  the  Carthaginian  troops 
in  Spain  by  Hannibal,  the  son  of  Hamilcar.  This 
younz  man,  then  of  five  and  twenty  years  of 
affe,  nad,  when  a  child,'  come  into  Spain  with 
his  father,  seemed  to  inherit  his  genius,  and  pre- 
served, probably  with  increasing  animosity,  his 
aversion  to  the  Romans.  Being  reared  and 
educated  in  camps,  and  from  his  earliest  youth 
qualified  to  ^n  the  confidence  of  soldiers,  he  on 
tne  death  of  Hasdrubal,  by  the  choice  of  the 
troops,  was  raised  to  the  command  of  that  army, 
and  afterwards  confirmed  in  it  by  the  senate  of 
Carthage. 

The  Carthaginians  had  now  for  some  time 
ceased  to  feel  the  defeats  and  the  sufferings  which 
had  induced  them  to  accept  of  the  late  disad- 
vantageous conditions  of  peace,  and  were  sensible 
only  of  the  lasting  inconveniences  to  which  that 
treaty  exposed  them.  They  had  long  felt,  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Romans,  an  insur- 
mountable bar  to  their  progress.  They  had  felt, 
during  above  seventeen  years  from  tne  date  of 
their  last  treaty  of  peace,  the  loss  of  their  mari- 
time settlements,  and  the  decline  of  their  navi- 
gation. They  had  felt  the  load  of  a  heavy  con- 
tribution, which,  though  restricted  to  a  particular 
sum,  had  the  form  of  a  tribute,  in  being  exacted 
b^  annual  payments  ;  and  they  entertained  sen- 
timents or  animosity  and  aversion  to  the  Ro- 
mans, which  nothing  but  the  memory  of  recent 
sufferings  and  the  apprehension  of  danger  could 
have  so  long  suppressed. 

Hamilcar,  together  with  a  considerable  party 
of  the  senate,  were  supposed  to  have  borne  with 
the  late  humiliating  peace,  only  that  they  might 
have  leisure  to  provide  for  a  subsequent  war. 
"  I  have  four  sons,'*  this  famous  warrior  had 
been  heard  to  say,  "  whom  I  shall  rear  like  so 
many  lions*  whelps  against  the  Romans.**  In 
this  spirit  he  set  armies  on  foot  to  be  trained 
and  accustomed  to  service  in  Spain,  and  had 
already  projected  the  invasion  of  Italy  from 
thence. 

"Whatever  may  have  been  the  military  services 
which  the  Carthaginians  devised,  the  execution 
of  them  was  secured  by  the  coming  of  Hannibal 
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tothft^eadofthdrarmr.  He  was  w«ll  formed 
for  greftt  enterprise,  and  professed  an  hereditary 
arenlon  to  the  Romans.  In  the  first  and  seoond 
year  of  his  command  he  con^ued  the  operations 
which  liad  been  beffun  by  his  inredecessorB  in 
Spain ;  bat  dtirin|^  this  time,  altnoogh  he  made 
conqnests  berond  the  Ibems,  he  did  not  molest 
the  dty  of  Saguntum,  nor  gire  any  nmbrafs  to 
the  Romans.  But,  in  tlie  third  year  after  his 
appointment,  his  progress  alarmea  the  Sagon- 
tmes,  and  indocea  them  to  send  a  deputation  to 
Rome  to  impart  their  fears. 

At  tlie  arrival  of  this  deputation  from  Sagon- 
tom,  the  Romans  had  fitted  out  an  armament 
under  the  command  of  the  consul  L.  Emilius 
Faulus,  destined  to  make  war  on  Demetrius, 
the  prince  of  Pliaros,  a  small  island  on  the  coast 
of  niyricum.  This  armament,  if  directed  to 
Spain,  might  have  secured  the  city  of  Sagnntnm 
n^nst  the  designs  of  Hannibal ;  but  the  Ro- 
mans stUl  considered  any  danger  from  that 
quarter  as  remote,  and  continued  to  employ  this 
force  in  its  first  destination.  They  paid  so  much 
regard,  nerertheless,  to  the  representations  of  the' 
Sakontines,  as  to  send  deputies  into  Spain,  with 
orders  to  obserre  the  posture  of  aflurs,  and  to 
inform  the  Carthaginian  ofllcer  on  that  station, 
of  the  engagements  which  had  been  entered  into 
bv  ills  predecessor,  and  of  the  concern  which  the 
Homans  must  undoubtedly  talce  in  the  safety  oi 
Saguntum.  The  return  wlilch  they  had  to  this 
message  gave  sufficient  intimation  of  an  ap- 
Koaching  war ;  and  it  appears  that,  before  the 
Roman  commissioners  could  have  made  their 
report,  the  siege  of  Saguntum  was  actually 
commenced  bv  Hannibu.  He  had  already 
formed  his  dcmgn  for  the  invasion  of  Italy,  an^ 
that  he  might  not  leave  to  ^e  Romans  a  place 
of  arms  and  a  powerful  tJlf  in  the  country  nrom 
which  he  was  about  to  oepart,  determined  to 
occupy  or  destroy  that  place.  He  was  impatient 
to  reduce  Sagimtum  1>efore  any  succours  could 
-errivc^  from  Italy,  or  before  any  force  could  be 
collected  against  him.  so  as  to  nx  the  tiieatre  of 
the  war  in  Spain.  He  pressed  the  siege,  there- 
fore, with  great  impetuosity,  exposing  his  per- 
son in  every  assault ;  and  exciting,  bv  his  own 
example,  with  the  piclcaxe  and  spade,  the  mirties 
at  work  in  making  his  approaches.'  Though 
abundantly  cautious  not  to  expose  himself  on 
alight  ocoaiions,  or  from  a  mere  ostentation  of 
courage,  yet  in  tills  siege,  which  was  the  founda- 
tion of  his  hopes,  and  the  necessary  prelude  to 
the  farther  procress  of  his  enterprise,  he  declined 
no  fktigue,  and  shunned  no  danger,  that  led  to 
^the  attainment  of  bis  end.  He  was,  nererth*. 
less,  by  the  valour  of  the  besieged,  which  they 
exerted  in  hopes  of  relief  from  Rome,  detained 
about  eight  months  before  this  place,  and  de- 
prived at  last  of  great  part  of  its  snoils  by  the 
desperate  resolution  of  the  citizens, 
U.  C.  5S4.  who  chose  to  perish,  with  all  thefar 
effbets,  rather  than  fall  into  the 
enemy  s  hands.  Tlie  booty,  however,  which  he 
saved  from  this  wrecH  enftbled  him,  by  his  liber- 
alitles,  to  gain  the  afiection  of  his  army,  and  to 
provide  for  the  execution  of  his  design  against 
Italr. 

Tne  siege  of  Saguntum,  being  an  infraction  of 
the  laie  treaty  with  the  Romans,  was  undoubt- 
edly an  act  of  hostiiity ;  and  this  people  incurred 
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councils,  by  safEBorlag  an  allyf  and  a  place  of 
such  importance,  to  remain  so  long  in  dangery 
and  by  sufifiering  it  at  hot  to  fall  a  prey  to  their 
enemy,  without  maldng  any  attempt  -lo  reUeve 
it.  It  is  probable,  that  the  security  they  bcfan 
to  derive  mrm  a  firontier,  £u*  removed  mm  the 
seat  of  their  councils,  and  covered  on  every  side 
by  the  sea,  or  l>y  impervious  mountains,  ren- 
dered them  more  negligent  than  they  had  former- 
ly  been  of  much  slighter  alam^  They  eneeted 
to  govern  by  the  drad  of  their  power,  and  pro- 
posed to  punish,  by  exemplary  vengeance,  tlie 
faisuHs  whioh  they  had  not  taken  dara  i»  pro- 
vent. 

Hie  attention  of  the  Romans,  during  the  d»- 
pendence  of  tUs  event,  had  been  fixed  oa-the 
settlements  they  were  making  at  Cremona  and 
Plaeentia,  to  keep  in  su1^)ection  the  Ganla,  and 
on  the  naval  expedition  which  they  had  sent 
under  the  consul-  iEmilius  to  the  coast  of  IHyri- 
cum.  This  officer,  about  the  time  that  Hamii- 
bal  had  accomplished  his  design  on  8agnntum« 
and  was  retired  for  the  winter  to  his  usual 
quarters  at  New  Carthage,  had  snooeeded  in  hit 
attack  on  Demetrius  prince  of  xliaroa,  had 
driven  him  fr'om  his  territories,  and  oUlged  him 
to  seek  for  refVige  at  the  omnrt  of  Maoedoal% 
where  his  intrigues  pwved  to  be  of  some  eooM- 
quence  In  the  sequd  of  Aese  traasaetidna. 

The  people  of  Rome  being  amused  With  these 
events,  and  with  a  triumphal  proeessloii,  whleh, 
as  usual,  announced  their  victory,  proceeded  In 
the  affidrs  of  Spain  according  to  the  usual  forms, 
and  agreeably  to  the  laws  which  tiuy  had,  from 
time  immemorial,  prescribed  to  themeelvee  in 
the  case  of  injuries  received,  sent  to  demand 
satisfaction ;  complained  at  Carthage  of  tiie  in- 
fhw^tion  of  treaties ;  and  reouired  that  Hanni- 
bal with  his  army  should  oe  delivered  up  to 
their  messengers ;  or,  if  this  were  refased,  gava 
orders  to  denounce  immediate  war.  TbeRsouui 
commissioner,  who  spoice  to  this  efRoet  in  the 
senate  of  Carthage,  having  made  his  demands, 
held  up  the  lappet  of  his  gown,  and  said,  **  Here 
are  both  peace  and  war,  choooe  ye.'*-^He  was 

answered,  "  We  choose  that  which 
U.  C.  686.     you  like  best."—**  ITien  it  is  war," 

ne  said;  and  ftom  this  time  both 
parties  prepared  for  the  contest. 

Hannibal  had  been  long  devising  the.  invasion 
of  Italy,  probably  without  communioating  his 
design  even  to  tlie  councils  of  his  own  oountnr. 
Hie  war  being  now  declared,  he  made  his  dis- 
positions for  the  saf^  of  Africa  and  Spain ; 
gave  intimation  to  the  army  under  his  com- 
mand,  that  the  Romans  had  ret^ired  them  to 
be  delivered  up,  as  a  beast  which  commita  a 
trespass  is  demanded  in  reparation  for  the 
damage  he  has  done.'  If  they  felt  a  proper  re- 
sentment of  this  indignity,  he  warned  them  to 
prepare  for  an  arduous  march.  He  was  in  tile 
eight  and  twmtieth  year  of  his  age  when  he 
entered  upon  the  execution  of  this  design ;  an 
undertaking  which,  together  with  the  conduct 
of  it,  has  nosed  his  reputetion  fbr  enterprise  and 
ability  to  an  equal,  If  not  to  a  higher  pitch,  than 
that  of  any  leader  of  armies  whatever. 

The  Romans,  a  fiBw  years  before,  had  mus- 
tered near  eight  hundred  thousand  men,  to  whoin 
the  use  of  arms  was  fhmlliar,  to  whom  valour 
was  the  most  admired  of  the  vfatues,  and  whb 
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wen  m^  to  MMmbU  in  uiy  numbcrt  propor- 
ti«Md  to  the  MTTicefiir  whioh  they  micht  be  re- 
^[oired :  tho  march  from  Spftia  Into  ItalT  lay 
actom  tranendons  mountalna,  and  througn  tbe 
tarritury  of  fierce  and  barbarous  nations*  who 
might  not  be  Inclined  tamely  to  auffer  a  stranger 
to  paea  thnmch  their  country,  or  lose  anv  oppor- 
Canity  to  enrich  themsdTes  with  his  spoils. 

From  such  topica  as  these,  historians  haye 
magnified  the  courage  of  this  celd>rated  warrior 
at  me  expense  of  his  judgment.  It  is  probable, 
faowerer,  that  both  were  equally  exerted  in  this 
meinorable  service.  In  the  contest  of  nations, 
that  country,  which  is  made  the  seat  of  the  war, 
ior  the  most  part  labours  under  gnat  compara- 
tive disadvantage,  is  obliged  to  subsist  the  army 

ilB  enemy  as  well  as  its  own,  is  -exposed  to 
devastation,  to  hurry,  confusion,  and  irresolution 
of  eouncUs ;  so  much  that,  in  nations  powerful 
nbfoad,  invasions  often  l>etrav.  great  incapacity 
and  weakness,  or  at  least  fix  the  whole  sufierings 
of  the  war  upon  those  who  are  invaded.  Han- 
nibal, besides  this  general  consideration,  liad 
with  great  care  informed  himself  of  the  real 
state  of  Italy,  and  knew,  that  though  the  Roman 
musters  were  formidable,  yet  much  of  their  sup- 
posed strength  consirted  of  discordant  parts ;  a 
numl»er  of  separate  cantons  recently  united,  and 
many  of  them  disaffieoted  to  the  power  by  which 
they  were  cemented  together.  Most  of^the  in- 1 
habitants  of  that  country,  being  the  descendants 
of  different  nations,  and  distinguished  by  various 
languages,  still  retained  much  animosity  to  each 
other,  and  most  of  all  to  their  new  masters. 
Those  who  had  longest  borne  the  appellation  of 
Roman  allies,  even  the  colonies  themselves,  as 
well  as  the  conquered  nations,  had  occasionally 
revolted,  and  were  likely  to  prefer  separate 
establislm&ents  to  their  present  dependance  on 
the  Roman  state.  The  Gauls  and  Ligurians, 
even  the  Etruscans,  Iwd  been  recently  at  war 
with  thoee  supposed  masters  of  Italy,  and  were 
ready  to  rmume  the  sword  in  concert  with  any 
successful  invader.  The  Oauls  on  the  Po  were 
already  in  arms,  had  razed  the  fortifications 
which  the  Romans  had  begun  to  erect  at  Cre- 
mona and  Flacentia,  and  forced  the  settlers  to 
take  refuge  at  Mutina.  EvcTy  step,  therefore, 
that  an  invader  should  make  within  this  country, 
was  likely  to  remove  a  support  from  the  Ro- 
mans, and  to  add  a  new  one  to  himself.  Tlie 
Roman  power,  composed  of  parts  so  ill  cemented, 
was  Ukely  to  dissolvo  on  the  slightest  touch. 
Though  great  when  employed  at  a  distance,  and 
wielded  by  a  single  hsAd,  yet  broken  and  dis- 
jointed by  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  it  was 
likely  to  lose  iU  strength ;  or,  by  the  revolt  of 
one  or  more  of  its  districts,  might  furnish  a  force 
that  could  be  succeesfully  employed  against  itself. 
A  few  striking  examples  of  success,  therefore, 
for  which  he  trusted  to  his  own  conduct,  and  to 
the  superiority  of  veterans  hardened  in  the  ser- 
vice of  many  years,  were  likely  to  let  loose  the 
discontents  which  subsisted  in  Italy,  and  to 
shake  the  fidelity  of  those  allies  who  composed 
so  sreat  a  part  of  the  Roman  strength.  Even 
with  a  less  favourable  prospect  of  success,  tite  risk 
was  but  small,  compared  to  the  chance  of  gain. 
A  single  army  vras  to  be  staked  against  a  mighty 
state;  and  a  few  men,  that  could  be  easily  re- 
placed, were  to  be  sacrificed  in  an  enterprize, 
which,  if  siiccessfiil,  was  to  make  Carthage  the 
mistress  of  the  world ;  or  even  if  it  should  miscar- 

2,  might  inflict  on  her  enemy  a  deeper  wound 
SB  aha  herself  was  likely  to  suffer  from  the  \ms. 


Hannibal  collected  tcndier  ibr  this  expeditioi 
ninety  thousand  foot  aim  twelve  thousand  horse. 
In  his  march  to  the  Iberus,  he  met  with  no  in- 
terruption. From  thence  to  the  Pyrenees,  being 
opposed  by  the  natives,  he  forced  Ms  way  througn 
their  country;  but  apprehendin|^  sOme  incon- 
venience from  such  an  enemy  left  m  his  rear,  he 
stationed  his  brother  Ilanno,  with  ten  thousand 
foot  and  one  thousand  horse,  to  observe  their 
motions,  and  to  keep  them  in  awe.  Afier  he 
had  begun  to  ascend  the  Pyrenees,  a  considerable 
body  of  his  Spanish  aUies  deserted  him  in  the 
night,  and  fell  back  to  their  own  country.  This 
example,  he  had  reason  to  believe,  would  prove 
cont^ous ;  and  as  the  likeliest  way  to  prevent 
its  e^cts,  he  gave  out,  that  the  party  which  had 
left  him,  being  no  longer  wanted  tor  the  pur- 
poees  they  served  on  the  march,  were  returned 
oy  his  orders  to  their  own  country  ;  that  he 
meant  to  spare  a  few  more  of  the  troops  of  the 
same  nation,  as  being  unnecessary  in  the  remain- 
ing  parts  of  the  service ;  and  actually  dismissed 
a  considerable  body  to  confirm  this  opinion.  By 
these  separations,  or  by  the  swords  or  the  enemy, 
his  numbers,  in  descending  the  mountains,  were 
reduced  from  ninety  to  fifty  thousand  foot  and  nine 
thousand  horse,  with  seven  and  thirty  elephants. ' 
This  celebrated  marcn  took  place 
U.  C.  6Si.  in  the  jear  of  Rome  five  hundred 
and  thirty-four,  and  in  the  con- 
sulate of  Publius  Cornelius  Sciplo  and  Tiboriua 
Sempronius  Longus.  The  Romans,  as  usual  on 
such  occasions,  raised  two  consular  armies,  and 
pro]^osed,  by  immediate  armaments  directed  to 
Spain  and  to  Africa,  to  fix  the  scene  of  the  war 
in  the  enemy's  countnr. 

Sempronius  assembled  an  army  and  a  fleet  in 
the  ports  of  Sicily,  and  had  orders  to  pass  into 
Africa.  Sdpio  embarked  with  some  legions  for 
Spain,  and,  touching  on  the  coast  of  Gaul,  first 
learned,  that  a  Carthaginian  army  was  march- 
ing by  land  into  Italy.  This  intelligence  deter- 
minea  him  to  land  his  troops  at  Marseilles,  and 
to  send  out  a  detachment  or  horse  to  observe  the 
country,  and  to  procure  farther  and  more  par- 
ticular information  of  the  enemy. 

^  Hannibal  had  arrived  on  the  Rhone  at  some 
distance  above  its  separation  into  two  rKawwi*^ 
and  about  four  days  march  from  the  sea.  In 
order  to  effect  the  passage  of  the  river,  he  in- 
stantly collected  all  the  boats  that  could  be  found 
on  its  extensive  navigation.  At  the  same  time, 
the  natives,  being  unacquainted  with  strangers 
in  any  other  capacity  than  that  of  enemies,  as- 
sembled in  great  numbers  to  dispute  his  farther 
pro|p>ess  in  Uieir  country. 

Finding  so  powerful  a  resistance  in  front,  he 
delayed  tne  embarkation  of  his  army  on  the 
Rhone,  and  sent  a  detachment  up  the  banks  of 
the  river  to  pass  it  at  a  different  place,  and  to 
make  a  diversion  on  the  fiank  or  the  rear  of  the 
enemy  who  opposed  him. 

The  division  employed  on  this  service,  afte*^  a 
march  of  twenty-five  miles,  found  the  Rhone 
separated  into  branches  by  small  idands,  and  at 
a  convenient  place  got  over  on  rafts  to  the  oppo- 
site shore ;  and  beiiif  thus  in  the  rear,  or  on  the 
right  of  the  Gaulish  army,  hastened  towards 
them,  in  order  to  give  an  alarm  on  that  quarter, 
while  Hannibal  should  pass  the  river  in  their  front. 

On  tbe  fifth  dav  after  the  departure  of  this 
party,  Hannibal,  having  intelligence  that  they 
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io  iMMiDg  die  Rhooe^  made  kk  >  The  natiyeB,  either  feuiiig  him  ae  ^  taemy, 
dispoeitioa  to  profit  hy  the  diyenion  they  were  or  propoeinf  to  plunder  his  beggace,  had  eeeu- 
onlered  to  make  in  his  &your.  The  larger  ycs-  ;  pied  every  poet  at  which  theT  could  obetmot  his 
eels,  which  were  destined  to  transport  the  caval-  ,  march;  assailed  him  from  the  heights,  endeay- 
rr,  were  ranged  towards  the  stream,  to  break  oared  to  orerwhclm  his  army  in  Uie  foiiies  of 
tne  force  of  the  current ;  and  many  of  the  horses  the  mountains,  or  force  them  oyer  predpioes, 
Wisre  fastened  to  the  stem  of  the  boati.  The  i  which  frequenUy  sunk  perpendicalar  under  the 
smaller  canoes  were  ranged  below,  and  were  to  narrow  paths  by  which  they  were  to  pass, 
carrv  over  a  body  of  loot.  Near  to  the  summits  of  the  rid^  at  which 

The  Gauls,  seeing  these  preparations,  left  he  arriyed  by  a  continual  ascent  ot  mainr  days, 
their  camp,  and  adyanced  to  nieet  the  enemy.  :  he  bad  his  way  to  form  on  the  sides  of  firosen 
They  were  drawn  up  on  the  banks  of  the-  river, ;  mountains,  and  through  masses  of  perennial  ice, 
when  the  Carthaginian  detachment  arrived  on    which,  at  the  approach  of  winter,  were  now 


their  rear,  and  lighted  fires  as  a  signal  of  their  ap- 
proach. Hannibal  obssrving  the  smoke,  notwith- 
standing the  posture  which  the  enemy  bad  taken 
to  resist  his  landing,  instantly  put  off  from  the 
shore :  both  armies  shouted ;  but  the  Gauls  be- 
ing thrown  into  great  consternation  bv  the  re- 
port and  effects  of  an  attack  which  they  little 
expected  on  their  rear,  without  resistance  gave 
way  to  the  Carthagininns  in  front,  and  were 
Bj^eedily  routed.  Hannibal,  having  thus  lodged 
hmiseli  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Rhone,  in  a 
few  days,  without  any  further  interruption  or 
loss,  passed  that  river  with  his  elephants,  bag- 
gage, and  the  remainder  of  his  army. 

Soon  after  the  Carthaginian  gentfal  had  sur- 
mounted this  diillcultT,  mtellicenoe  came  that  a 
Roman  army  had  arriyed  on  toe  coast,  and  was 
disembarked  at  Marseilles.  Togain  further  and 
more  certain  information  of  this  eoemy,  he,  near- 
ly about  the  same  time  that  Sdpio  nad  sent  a 
oetachment  on  the  same  design,  directed  a  party 
of  horse  to  rramine  the  country.  These  parties 
met ;  and,  after  a  smart  engagement,  returned 
to  their  several  armies  with  certain  accounts  of 
an  enemy  being  near. 

Sciplo  advanced  with  the  utmost  despatch  to 
fix  Ihe  scene  of  the  war  in  Gaul ;  and  Hannibal 
hastened  his  departure,  being  equally  intent  on 
removing  it,  it  possible,  into  Italy,  llie  last, 
in  order  to  keep  dear  of  the  enemy,  directed  his 
march  at  a  distance  from  the  sea  coast,  and  took 
his  route  by  the  banks  of  the  Rhone.  After 
four  days*  march  from  the  place  where  he  had 
passed  this  river,  he  cams  to  its  confluence  with 
another  river,  which  was  probably  the  Isere, 
though  by  Polybius  himself,  who  visited  the 
tract  of  this  march,  the  place  seems  to  be  mis- 
taken  for  the  confluence  of  the  Rhone  and 
Saone.'  Here  he  found  two  brothers  contending 
for  the  throne  of  their  father,  and  gained  a  use- 
fbl  ally  by  espousing  the  cause  of  the  elder.  Be- 
ing, in  return  for  this  service,  supplied  with 
arms,  shoes,  and  other  necessaries,  and  attended 
by  the  prince  himself,  who  with  a  numerous 
•body  covered  his  rear,  he  continued  his  march 
during  ten  days,  probably  on  the  Isere,  and 
about  a  hundred  miles  above  the  place  where  he 
had  passed  the  Rhone,  besan  to  make  his  way 
over  the  sunmi't  of  the  Alps ;  a  labour  in  which 
he  was  employed  with  his  army  during  fifteen 
days.' 


covered  with  recent  snow.  Many  of  his  men 
and  horses,  coming  from  a  warm  climate,  perish- 
ed by  the  cold ;  and  his  army  having  struggled, 
during  so  long  a  time,  with  extremes  to  which 
it  viras  Uttle  accustomed,  was  reduced,  from  fifty 
thousand  foot  and  nine  thousand  horse,  the  num- 
bers which  remained  to  him  in  descending  the 
Pyrenees,  to  twenty  thousand  foot  and  six  thou- 
sand cavalry,  a  force,  in  all  appearanoe,  extreme- 
ly disproportioned  to  the  service  for  which  they 
were  destined.^ 

llie  Romnn  consul,  in  the  mean  time,  had, 
in  search  of  his  enemy,  directed  his  march  to 


t  In  ^b^  manoscripti  of  Pdybius,  the  river  which 
frUs  into  th«  Rhone  at  this  place  wm  called  by  a 

name  unknown  in  that  country.    The  firrt  editors,  to  , -^  ^    i         ~.-  .  .• 

correct  the  iniitako.  changed  this  unknown  name  for    scending  from  the  Alps,  which  wa«  the  Iwe  ;  but  if. 


opinions,  and  of  some  controversy.  In  a  camntiy 
that  is  rai»ed  into  Tast  mountains,  rouod  which  the 
way  most  be  found  by  narrow  valleys,  and  the  chan> 
nels  of  rivers,  it  is  inipos»iLle  to  dcdde  any  quesdon 
of  this  sort  from  the  map.  Polybius  Tisited  thn 
ground,  hi  order  to  satisnr  himself  on  the  tract  of 
tbb  famous  route ;  and,  ^om  this  drmmstance,  as 
well  as  from  hie  general  knowledge  of  war,  is  an- 
doubtedly  the  beat  authority  to  whom  we  can  have 
recourse  in  this  question.  By  his  account^  Hannibal, 
after  four  marches  from  the  place  at  which  he  had 
passed  the  Rhone,  came  to  the  confluence  of  this 
with  another  river,  which  is  evidently  the  Isere. 
From  thence,  having  continued  his  route  tea  days 
on  the  river,  and  marched  about  a  hundred  miles,  he 
began  to  ascend  the  summit,  and  was  employed  in 
that  difficult  work  fifteen  days.  This  account  may 
incline  us  to  believe,  that  Hannibal  followed  the 
course  of  the  Isere  from  its  confluence  with  tlie 
Rhone  to  about  Conflans  ;  that,  having  sumonnted 
the  summit,  he  descended  into  Italy  by  the  channel 
of  another  river,  or  the  Yale  of  Aoste.  Sneh  are  the 
passages  by  which  ridges  of  mountains,  in  every 
mstance,  are  to  be  traversed.  It  is  indeed  asserteoL 
or  implied  in  the  text  of  Polybius,  that  Hannibsi 
marched  ten  days  on  the  Rhone  after  its  confluence 
with  the  Arar  or  Isara ;  but  it  is  probable,  that,  ta 
visiting  a  barbarous  country,  in  which  the  Romans 
had  yet  no  possessions,  and  with  the  language  of 
which  he  was  unacquainted,  he  may  have  mistaken 
the  Isere  for  the  Rhone,  and  coniequently  the  Rhone 
for  the  Arar  or  Saone.  The  Rhone  and  Isere  take 
their  rise  from  the  same  rMige,  and  nm  nearly  in  the 
same  directions.  In  this  account  ef  the  coniee  of 
the  supposed  Rhone  which  he  visited,  he  mentions 
nothins  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  which  is  scarcely 
possible,  if  he  had  seen  it.    Polyb.  lib.  iii.  c.  47. 

According  to  this  coiuecture,  Hannibal  having 
marched  by  the  vale  of  Isere,  Grenoble,  Chsmberry. 
and  MountmeUan,  and  descended  by  the  vale  of 
Aoste,  mast  have  passed  the  sonunit  at  or  near  the 
leaser  abbey  of  St.  Bernard. 

As  nff^M^fwhtt  are  penetrated  by  the  channels  of 
rivers,  it  is  probable  tbat  Hannibal,  if  he  were  him- 
self to  explore  his  passage,  would  try  the  course  of 
the  first  cunsiderabfe  river  be  found  on  his  right  de- 


that  of  the  Arar.  lint  it  is  extremely  probable,  that 
they  ought  to  have  made  it  the  Isara,  as  the  confla- 
•nce  of  the  Isefe  and  the  Rhone  corresponds  moch 
better  with  the  distances  and  marches  mentioned 
by  Polybius.  Four  marches,  for  instance,  from  the 
place  at  which  Hannibal  had  passed  the  Rhone,  and 
Ibor  mors  firom  Aence  to  the  sea. 

nn  famsas  routs  has  been  a  subject  eldifibrent 


as  is  extremely  probable,  he  had  well-instructed 
guides,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  woidd  lead  him  so 
long  a  circuit  as  he  must  have  made  by  the  course 
and  sources  of  the  Rhone,  when,  in  fact,  he  had  one 
equally  practicable,  and  much  nearer,  by  the  Isere 
on  one  side  of  the  Alps,  and  the  Dorea  Baitea  on 
the  other. 

4  Polyb.  lib.  iii.  c.  U.    liv.  lib.  xxi. 
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th«  HluNie :  and,  in  three  dayn  after  the  d»- 
IMurtnre  of  Hannibal,  liad  arrived  at  the  phux 
where  he  had  passed  that  rirer ;  but  was  satia- 
fied  that  any  further  attempts  to  pursue  him  in 
tliis  direetiou,  would  only  carry  nlmself  away 
from  wliat  was  to  be  the  scene  of  the  war,  and 
from  the  ground  he  must  occupy  for  the  de^fence 
of  Italy  ;  he  returned  therefore  without  loss  of 
time  to  his  ships ;  sent  his  brother,  Cneius  Sci- 
pio,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  army,  to  pur- 
sue  the  objects  of  the  war  in  Spain ;  and  he 
himself,  with  the  remainder,  set  sail  for  Pisa, 
where  he  landed  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  legions  which  he  found  in  that  quarter ;  and 
which  had  been  appointed  to  restore  the  settle- 
ments of  Cremona  and  PUu;entia.  With  these 
forces  he  passed  the  Po,  and  was  arrived  on  the 
Tecinus,  when  Hannibal  came  down  into  the 
plain  country  at  some  distance  below  Turin. 


[Book  I. 


The  Cartnaginian  general,  at  his  arrival  in 
those  parts,  had  moved  to  his  right ;  and,  to  gra- 
tify his  new  allies  the  Insubres,  inhabiting  what 
is  now  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  who  were  Uien  at 
war  with  the  Taurini  or  Piedmontesc,  he  laid 
siege  to  the  capital  of  that  country,  and  in  three 
days  reduced  it  by  force.  From  thence  he  con- 
tinued his  march  on  the  left  of  the  Po ;  and,  as 
the  armies  advanced,  both  generals,  as  if  by  eon- 
cert,  approached  with  thdr  cavalry,  or  light 
troops,  mutually  to  observe  each  other.  They 
met  on  the  Tecinus  with  some  degrre  of  sur- 
|irlBe  on  both  sides,  and  were  necessarily  ennged 
in  a  conflict,  which  served  as  a  trial  ot  their  re- 
spective forces,  and  in  which  the  Italian  cavalry 
were  defeated  by  the  Spanish  and  African  horse. 
The  Roman  consul  was  wounded,  and  with 
much  difficulj^  rescued  from  the  enemy  by  his 
son  Publius  Cornelius,  afterwards  so  conspicu- 
ous in  the  history  of  this  war,  but  then  only  a 
youth  of  seventeen  years  of  age,  entering  on  his 
military  service.* 

The  Roman  detachment,  it  seems,  had  an 
easy  retreat  from  the  place  of  this  encounter  to 
that  of  their  main  army,  and  were  not  pursued. 
Sdpio,  disabled  by  his  wound,  and  probably, 
from  the  check  he  had  received,  sensible  of  the 
enemy's  superiority  in  the  quality  of  their  hone, 
determined  to  retire  from  the  plains ;  reimssed 
the  Po,  marched  up  the  Trebia,  and,  to  stop  the 
progreu  of  the  Carthaginians,  while  he  waited 
for  instructions  or  reinforcements  from  Rome, 
took  post  on  the  banks  of  that  river.  While  he 
lay  in  this  position,  an  alarming  effect  of  his  de- 
feat, and  or  the  disaffection  of  some  Gauls  who 
professed  to  be  his  allies,  appeared  in  the  deser- 
tion of  two  thousand  horsemen  of  that  nation, 
who  went  over  to  the  enemy. 

The  Roman  senate  received  these  accounts 
with  surprise,  and  with  some  degree  of  conster- 
nation. An  enemy  was  arrived  in  Italy,  and 
had  obUjeed  the  consul,  with  his  lemons,  to  re- 
tire. Tne  forces  which  they  had  lately  muster- 
ed were  numerous,  but  consisted  in  part  of 
doubtful  friends,  or  of  declared  enemies.  They 
supposed  all  their  late  vanouished  subjects  on  the 
Po  to  be  already  in  rebellion,  or  to  be  mustered 
against  them  in  the  Carthaginian  camp.  And, 
notwithstanding  the  numerous  levies  that  could 
have  been  made  in  the  dty,  and  in  the  contiguous 
colonies;  notwithstanding  the  expediency  of 
carrying  the  war  into  Afnca,  as  the  surest  way 
of  forcing  the  Carthaginians  to  withdraw  their 
forces  from  Italy  for  the  defence  of  their  own 


country,  they,  with  a  deme  of  pusillanimity 
uncommon  in  their  councils,  ordered  the  other 
consul,  Sempronius  Longus,  to  desist  from  his 
design  upon  Africa ;  they  recaUed  him  with  his 
army  from  SicUy,  and  directed  him,  without 
delay,  to  join  his  odleagne  on  the  Trebia,  and, 
if  possible,  to  stop  the  progress  of  this  daring  ttSnTd 
impetuous  enemy. 

The  consul  Siempronius,  therefore,  after  he 
hod  met  and  defeated  a  Carthaginian  fleet  on  the 
coast  of  Sicily,  and  was  preparing  for  a  deseenjt 
on  Africa,  suddenly  changed  Us  course,  and 
having  turned  tiie  eastern  promontories  of  Sicily 
and  luly,  steered  for  Arinunum,  where  he  land!- 
ed ;  and,  having  performed  this  voyage  and 
march  in  for^  days,  joined  his  colleague,  where 
he  lay  opposed  to  Hannibal  on  the  Trebia. 

By  the  arrival  of  a  second  Roman  consul,  the 
balance  of  forces  was  again  restored,  and  the  na- 
tives stiU  remained  in  suspense  between  the  two 
parties  at  war.  Instead  of  a  deliverance  from 
servitude,  which  many  of  them  expected  to  ob- 
tain from  the  arrival  of  foreigners  to  balance  the 
force  of  the  Romans,  tiiey  b^gan  to  apprehend, 
as  usual  in  such  cases,  a  coimrmation  of  their 
bonds,  or  a  mere  change  of  their  masters.  When 
the  contest  should  be  ended,  they  wished  to  have 
the  favour  of  the  victor,  and  not  to  shore  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  vanquished.  They  had,  there- 
fore, waited  to  see  how  the  scales  were  likely  to 
incline,  and  had  not  repaired  to  the  standard  of 
Hannibal,  in  the  manner,  it  is  probable,  he  ex- 
pected ;  and  this,  with  every  other  circumstance 
of  the  war,  forced  him  to  rapid  and  hazardous 
counsels.  Being  too  £u*  from  his  resources  to 
continue  a  dilatory  war,  he  hastened  to  secure 
the  necessary  possessions  on  the  Po;  and,  by  the 
reputation  of  victory,  to  determine  the  waver- 
ing inhabitants  to  declare  on  his  side.  For 
these  reasons  he  ever  pressed  on  the  enemy,  and 
sought  for  occasions  to  draw  them  into  action. 
He  had  been,  ever  since  the  encounter  on  the 
Tecinus,  cautiously  avoided  by  Scipio;  who, 
even  after  he  was  reinforced  by  the  other  con- 
sular army,  endeavoured  to  engage  his  colleamie 
likewise  in  the  same  dilatory  measures;  but 
Sempronius,  imputing  this  caution  to  the  im- 
pression which  Scipio  had  taken  from  his  late 
defeat,  and  being  confident  of  his  own  strength, 
discovered  to  the  Carthaginian  general  an  indi- 
nation  to  meet  him,  and  to  decide  the  campaign 
by  a  general  action.  Sempronius  was  farther 
encouraged  in  this  intention  by  his  success  in 


1  Polyb.  lib.  X.  c.  t. 


some  encounters  of  foraging  parties,  which  hap- 
pened soon  after  he  haaarrived  on  this  ground  ; 
and  Hannibal,  seeing  this  disposition  of  his 
enemy,  took  measures  to  bring  on  the  engage- 
ment in  circumstances  the  most  favourable  to' 
himself. 

He  had  a  plain  in  his  front,  through  which 
the  Trebia  ran,  and  parted  the  two  armies.  Ho 
wished  to  bring  the  Romans  to  his  own  sid<*  of 
the  river,  and  to  fight  on  the  ground  where  his 
army  was  accustomed  to  form.  Here,  besides 
the  other  advantages  which  he  prop«fMd  to  take, 
he  had  an  opportunity  to  place  an  ambuscade, 
fVom  which  ne  could  attaca  the  enemy  on  the 
flank  or  the  rear,  while  they  should  be  engaged 
in  front.  It  was  the  middle  of  winter,  and 
there  were  frequent  showers  of  snow.  The  ene- 
my's infantry,  if  they  diould  ford  the  river,  and 
afterwards  remain  any  time  inactive,  were  like- 
ly to  suffer  consideraUy  from  the  effects  of  wet 
and  cold.  Hannibal,  to  lay  them  under  this 
I  disadvantage,  sent  his  cavalry  across  the  fords, 
with  orders  to  parade  on  the  gromid  before  th« 
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Chap.  V.] 

enemy**  Uoes;  and,  if  attadced,  to  repass  the 
river  with  every  appearance  of  flight.  He  bad, 
in  the  mean  time,  concealed  a  thousand  chosen 
men  under  the  shrubby  banlcs  of  a  broolc,  which 
ffU  into  the  Trebia  beyond  the  intended  field  of 
buttle.  He  had  ordered  his  army  to  be  in  readi- 
ness, and  to  prepare  themselves  with  a  hearty 
meal  for  the  fatigues  they  were  likely  to  under- 
go. 

When  the  Carthaginian  cavalry,  passing  the 
river  as  they  had  been  ordered,  presented  them- 
selves to  the  Romans,  it  was  but  broak  of  day, 
and  before  the  usual  hour  of  the  first  meal  in  the 
Roman  camp.  The  legions  were,  nevertheless, 
hastily  formed;  and  pursued  the  enemy  to 
where  thev  were  seen  in  disorder  to  pass  the 
river ;  and  there,  by  the  directions  of  their  gen- 
eral, who  supposed  he  had  gained  an  advantage, 
and  with  the  ardour  which  is  usual  in  the  pur- 
suit of  victory,  they  passed  the  fords,  and  made 
a  display  of  their  forces  on  the  opposite  bank. 
Hannibal,  expecting  this  event,  had  already 
formed  his  troops  on  the  plain,  and  nuide  a  show 
of  only  covering  the  retreat  of  his  cavalry,  while 
he  knew  that  a  general  action  could  no  longer 
be  avoided.  After  it  began  in  front,  the  Romans 
were  attacked  in  the  rear  by  the  party  which 
had  been  posted  in  ambush  for  this  purpose; 
and  this  being  added  to  the  other  disadvantages 
under  which  they  engaged,  they  were  defeated 
with  great  slaugl^er. 

The  legions  of  the  centre,  to  the  amount  of 
ten  thousand  men,  cut  their  way  through  the 
enemy's  line,  and  escaped  to  Placentia.  Of  the 
remainder  of  tho  army,  the  greater  part  either 
fell  in  the  field,  perished  in  attempting  to  repass 
the  river,  or  were  taken  by  the  enemy.  In  this 
action,  although  few  of  the  Africans  fell  by  the 
sword,  they  suffered  considerably  by  the  cold 
and  asperity  of  the  season,  to  which  they  were 
not  accustomed :  and  of  the  elephants,  of'^which 
Hannibal  had  brought  a  considend>le  number 
into  this  country,  only  one  survived  the  distress 
of  this  day.' 

In  conaequ^ce  of  this  victory,  Hannibal 
■ecured  his  quarters  on  the  Po;  and  by  the 
treachery  of  a  native  of  Brundusium,  who  com- 
manded at  Qastidium,  got  possession  of  that 
place,  after  the  Romans  had  fortified  and  fur- 
nished it  with  considerable  magazines  for  the 
supply  of  their  own  army.  In  Us  treatment  of 
tha  pnsoners  taken  at  tins  place,  he  made  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  citizens  of  Rome  and  their 
allies :  the  first  he  used  with  severity,  the  others 
he  dismissed  to  their  several  countries,  with 
assurances  that  he  was  come  to  make  wiur  on 
the  Romans^  and  not  on  the  injured  inhabitants 
of  Italy. 

.  IIm  Roman  consul,  Sempronins,  was  among 
those  who  esciq>ed  to  Placentia.  He  meant,  in 
his  despatches  to  the  senate,  to  have  disguised 
the;  amount  of  his  loss;  but  the  difficulty  with 
which  his  messenger  arrived  through  a  country 
over-run  by  the  enemy,  with  many  other  con- 
sequences of  his  defeat,  soon  published  at  Rome 
the  extent  of  that  calamity.  The  peofde,  how- 
ever, rose  in  their  ardour  uid  animosity,  instead 
of  being  sunk.  As  awakened  from  a  dream  of 
pusillanimity,  in  which  they  had  hitherto 
seemed  to  confine  their  views  to  the  defence  of 
Italy,  they  not  only  commanded  fresh  levies  to 
repliiee  the  army  tney  had  lost  on  the  Trebia, 
but  they  ordered  the  consul  Scipio  to  his  first 
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destination  in  Spain,  and  sent  ibreesto  Sardinia, 
Sicily,  Tarentum,  and  every  other  station  where 
they  apprehended  any  defection  of  their  allies, 
or  any  impression  to  be  made  by  the  enemy.' 

The  unf<Htunate  Sempronius,  being  called  to 
the  dty  to  hold  the  dection  of  magistrates, 
escaped,  or  forced  his  way  through  the  quarters 
of  the  enemy.  He  was  succeeded  by  Caius 
Flaminius  and  Cn.  Servilius;  the  first,  being 
of  obscure  extraction,  was  chosen  in  opposition 
to  the  nobles,  to  whom  the  people  imputed  the 
disasters  of  the  present  war.  He  was  ordered 
early  in  the  sprmg  to  take  post  at  Arretium, 
that  he  mieht  guard  the  passes  of  the  Appenines 
and  cover  Etruria,  while  the  other  consul  was 
stationed  at  Ariminum  to  stop  the  progress  of 
the  enemy,  if  he  attempted  to  pass  by  the  eastern 
coast. 

Hannibal,  after  his  first  winter  in  Italy,  took 
the  field  for  an  early  campaign ;  and  being  in- 
clined to  counsels  the  most  likely  to  surprise  his 
enemies,  took  his  way  to  Etruria,  by  a  passage 
in  which  the  vales  of  the  Appenines  were 
marshy,  and,  from  the  effects  of  the  season,  still 
covered  with  water.  In  a  struggle  of  many 
days  with  the  hardships  of  this  dangerous 
march,  he  lost  many  of  his  horses  and  muck  of 
his  baggage ;  and  himself,  being  seized  with  an 
inflammation  in  one  of  his  eyes,  lost  the  use  of 
it.  Having  appeared,  however,  in  a  quarter 
where  he  was  not  expected,  he  availed  himself 
of  this  degree  of  surprise  with  all  his  former 
activity  and  vigour. 

The  character  of  Flaminius,  who  was  raised 
by  the  fevour  of  the  people  in  opposition  to  the 
senate,  and  wlio  was  now  disposed  to  gratify 
his  constituents  by  some  action  of  splendour  and 
success,  encouraged  Hannibal  to  hope  that  he 
might  derive  some  advantage  from  the  ignorance 
and  presumption  of  his  enemy.  He  therefore 
endeavoured  to  provoke  the  new  consul,  by 
destroying  the  country  in  his  presence,  and  to 
brave  his  resentment,  by  seeming,  on  many 
occasions,  to  expose  himself  to  his  attacks.  He 
even  ventured  to  penetrate  into  the  country 
beyond  him  with  an  appearance  of  contempt. 
In  one  of  these  movements  he  marched  by  tne 
banks  of  the  Lake  Thrasimenus,  over  which  the 
mountains  rose  with  a  sudden  and  steep  ascent. 
He  trusted  that  the  Romui  consul  would 
follow  him,  and  occupied  a  post  from  which 
with  advantage  to  attack  him,  if  he  should  ven- 
ture to  engage  amidst  the  difficulties  of  this 
narrow  way.  On  the  day  in  which  his  design 
was  ripe  for  execution,  he  was  favom*ed  in  con- 
cealing his  position  on  the  ascent  of  the  moun- 
tains by  a  fog  which  covered  the  brows  of  the 
hiUs ;  and  he  succeeded  in  drawing  the  Roman 
consul  into  a  snare,  in  which  he  perished,  with 
themater  part  of  his  army. 

llie  loss  of  the  Romans  in  tbi  action  amonnt- 
•d  to  fifteen  thousand  men  uho  feU  by  the 
sword,  or  who  were  forced  into  the  lake  and 
drowned.  Of  those  who  escaped  by  different 
ways,  some  continued  their  flight  for  fourscore 
miles,  the  distance  of  this  field  of  battle  from 
Rome,  and  arrived  in  the  city  with  the  news  of 
.this  disastrous  event.  On  the  first  reports  great 
multitudes  assembled  at  the  place  from  which 
the  people  were  accustomed  to  receive  a  com- 
munication of  public  despatches  firom  the  officers 
of  state ;  and  m  pr»tor,  who  then  commanded 
in  the  city,  being  to  inform  them  of  what  had 
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of  the  mOmi  with  i  MimithM  RufiM  liw  Ut  mgMWI  in  OMtaAuuid,  ( 
gMMnl  of  th«  bono. 
Whilo  the  Roman 
to  collect  their  foroei,   Hannibol  contini 
panue  hit  adTsntage.     He  miffat»  with  an  ene- 
my more  easily  aubdued  or  oaimted  than  the 


benn  hi 
these  worda :  "  We  are  Tanquished  in  a  great  bat- 
tle I  the  consul,  with  great  part  of  hie  army,  h 
alain.'*  He  was  about  to  proceed,  but  could 
not  be  heard  for  the  cooatomatioa,  and  the  cries 
which  arose  among  the  people :  insomuch,  that 
persons  who  had  been  present  in  the  action  coo- 
fessed,  ther  heard  these  words  with  a  deeper  im- 
pression, than  aQy  they  had  received  amidst  the 
bloodshed  and  honors  of  the  field;  and  that  it 
was  then  onlr  they  became  sensible  of  the  whole 
extent  of  their  loas. 
To  encrease  the  general  affliction,  fiurther  ae- 
•  counts  were  brought,  at  the  same  time,  (liat  four 
thousand  horse,  which  had  been  sent,  upon  hear- 
ing that  Hannibal  had  passed  the  Appeoines, 
by  the  consul  Serviliua,  to  support  his  coU 
league,  were  intercepted  bv  the  enemy  and  taken. 
The  senate  continued  their  meetings  for  many 
days  without  interruption,  and  the  peopli^ 
ffreatly  affected  with  the  weight  of  their  mortl- 
ncationa  and  disappointment,  committed  them- 
ndvea  with  proper  docility  to  the  conduct  of  this 
respectable  body.  In  considering  the  cause  of 
their  repeated  defeats,  it  is  probable  that  they 
imputed  them  more  to  the  difereoce  of  personal 
qualities  In  the  leaders,  than  to  any  difference  in 
the  arms,  discipline,  or  courage  of  the  troras. 
lo  respect  to  the  choice  of  weapons,  Hannibal 
was  so  much  convinced  of  the  supeiiority  of  the 
Romans,  that  he  availed  himself  of  his  booty  on 
the  Trebia  and  the  Lake  Thrasimenw^  to  arm 
bis  African  veterans  in  their  manner.'  In 
reject  to  disfilpli—  and  coarage,  although 
mere  detachments  of  the  Roman  people  wcro 
likely,  in  their  first  campaigna,  to  hare  been  ii^ 
lerior  to  veterans,  hardened  in  the  service  of 
many  years  under  Hamilcar,  Haadrubal  and 
Hannibal  himself;  yet  nothing  is  imputed  by  aiiy 
historian  to  this  point  of  dinwrity.  'lliey  are 
not  said  to  have  been  backward  in  any  attack,  to 
have  failed  their  general  in  the  execution  of  any 
plan,  to  have  disobeyed  his  erdors,  to  have  b«ea 
seized  with  any  panic,  or,  in  anv  instancy  lo 


great  numbers  on  the  field. 

The  result  of  the  senate's  ddflMrationa  was  to 
■ame  a  dictator.  This  measure,  exo^  to  dia- 
pensa  with  soma  form  that  hankered  the  ordi* 
nuy  magistrate,  had  not  been  adopted  during 
an  mterVal  of  five  and  thirtv  years.  The  choiea 
fell  upon  Quintus  Fabins  Juaximus,  who  sesmad 
to  possess  the  vigUaase,  oautioo*  aad 
which  were  wanted  In  this  arduous  state 
fain,  Ib  proceeding  to  name  him^  the 
form  which,  perhuM,  m  matters  of  stated  as  weU 
D»  in  matters  of  rciigioa»  should  bo  smposad  in- 
dispensable, could  not  be  observed.  Of  the  eon^ 
culs,  of  whom  one  or  the  other,  aoeonUBg  to 
Ancient  practice,  ought  to  name  the  dictator, 
one  waa  dead;  the  othev,  beinc  at  a  distMoe, 
was  prevented  by  the  enemy  from  f 
munkatioB  with  the  e&ty.     The 


vented  by  the  enemy^n 
ion  with  the  e&ty.     The 
fore,  to  dude  the  supposed  necessity 


any 


hia  pr»- 


aence^  res(dved  that  not  a  dictator,  but  a  pro- 
dictator,  should  be  named ;  and  that  the  people 
duNdd  themselvaa  ohooaa  this  oflieei\  with  all 


the  powers  that  were  usually  entrusted  to  the 
dictator  Umseli:  Fablus  was  aeeordingly  elect- 
ed pro-di4;tatoi^  and  ia  this  capacity  named  M. 


no  easily 
Romans,  alreadv-  have  expected  great  fruit  ham. 
bis  victories,  at  least  he  might  have  expected  of- 
fers of  concession  and  overtures  of  peace  :  but  k 
is  probaUe  that  he  knaw  Ae  character  of  this 
people  enough,  not  to  flatter  himself  ao  early  in 
the  war  win  those  expeefatioBS,  or  to  hope  that 
he  could  make  any  imprsssien  by  a  nearer  ap- 
proach to  the  city,  or  by  any  attempt  on  Us 
walls.  Ha  had  already,  by  his  presence,  enabled 
the  nations  of  the  Morthcm  and  weotem  parts 
of  Italy  to  thaktb  off  the  dominion  o#  Rome. 
He  had  the  same  measures  to  pmnsne  with  respect 
to  the  nations  of  the  south.  The  capital,  he 
probablT  supposed,  might  be  derived  o#  the  sup- 
port of  its  sJues,  cut  off  from  its  resouieea,  aod 
even  destroyed;  but  while  the  state  existed 
eould  never  oe  brought  to  yield  to  an  Miemy, 

Under  these  impressions  the  Carthagurfaa 
general,  leaving  Rome  at  a  neat  diataace  on  hia 
right,  rqiassed  the  Appenines  to  the  coast  of 
ricenum,  and  firom  thence  directed  his  march  to 


Apulia.     Here  he  proceeded,  as  he  had  done  on 
the  side  of  Etruria  and  Oaial^  to  hiy  waste  the 
and  to  detach  the  nativea 


from  their  allegiance  to  Rome.  But  while  he 
pursnod  this  pum  in  one  extremity  of  Italy,  the 
Romans  took  measures  torecervertheposssaiiuaa 
they  had  lost  on  the  other,  or  at  least  to  prevent 
the  dieaflacted  Oanls  from  making  any  consfaisr* 
able  diversion  in  favonr  of  their  enemy. 

For  this  purpose,  while  Fsbius  Maximna  waa 
assfmhlfng  an  army  toopvosa  Haanibal  in  Apia* 
lia,  the  pnitor,  Lndus  Peethnmius,  was  aeiU 
with  a  proper  foros  to  the  Po.  FaUus  having 
united  the  troops  thathad  asrt^sd  wider  the  con-> 
sul  Serviliua,  with  Inupl^ienanowly  mised  by 
himself  Ibllfffpndiha  enemy;     Onhtemarcbhe 


issued  a  proclamation,  reqinring  all  the  inhabit 
taate  afqpen  towns  and  vfflagsa  in  that  quarter 
of  Indgr  to  retire  into  phKos  of  safety,  and  tiM 
iohsbitants  of  ovary  district  to  which  the  enemy 
approached,  to  aet  fire  to  their  habitsdons  anl 
granaries,  and  to  dssUojf  whstterer  they  cooM 
not  rsasosw  in  their  fli^t.*  Though  determined 
not  to  hanard  a  battle,  ho  drew  near  toi  the  Csru 
thiynian  nrmy,  andoentfained  ftwn  the  heights 
to  observe  and  to  rirnwisnihn  their  motiona. 
Tkna  idone,  he  trnstod,  woidd  deeMa  the  wmt  fai 
Ua  lavoor,  agolnot  an  enemy  vrho  waa  fir  r»* 
movad  firom  any  supply  or  recruit,  and  ha  a 
eonntry  that  waa  dattywnsHnf  by  Iha  eAsct  of 
his  own  depredations* 

Hannibal,  aUsr  endsorvonrlng  in  viin  to  bring 
tiie  RoBoan  dUtatnr  to  a  battfe,  perceived  Ms 
design  to  protraet  tha  wnr ;  and  considering  in* 
action  aa  the  principal  evtl  he  himself  had  to 
fear,  firequently  exposed  his  detachments,  ard 
even  hie  whide  army,  in  dangorons  situations. 
Ilia  advantages  be  gave  by  theae  acts  of  temerity 
wars  seniiiilmss  effectually  seised  by  hie  wary 
antagonist,  but  more  freqnentfy  recovered  by 
hia  own  singnlar  oondnet  and  nnfiidling  resonr- 
ees. 

In  tUs  temporarr  stagnallon  of  Hannibal's 
fiMTtune,  and  in  the  ftnyient  oppoi  tunities  wiiich 
the  Rosnana  had,  though  In  trifling  encounters. 
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Id  measure  Uieir  own  fCrenfth  with  tluu  of  the 
enemy,  their  oonfidenoe  bean  to  revire.  The 
public  returned  the  truiaiilllity  of  its  councile, 
•Dd  looked  round  with  d^beration  to  ooUeot  it* 
Anaoe^  The  peoide  and  the  army  recoTeredfirom 
their  late  oooetematioD,  and  took  advantage  of 
the  breathing^time  tbe^  hftd  gained*  to  censure, 
tha  v^ry  conduct  to  which  they  owed  the  retunoe 
of  their  coiriMenoe  and  the  renewal  of  their 
hopes.  They  forgot  their  former  defeats*  and 
began  to  imagine  that  the  enemy  lupt  liis  foot-, 
ing  in  Italy*  by  tlie  permission,  by  the  timidity, 
or  by  the  exoeesiTa  caution.of  thefr  leader. 

A  slight  advantage  over  Hannibal*  wlio  had 
too  much  expooed  us  fSonging  parties,  gained  by 
the  general  of  the  horse  in  the  ahsence  of  this. 
dictiUor,  confirmed  the  army  and  the  people  in  . 
this  epinioB,  and  greatly  sunk  the  reputation  of 
Flsbios.  As  he  could  not  be  superseded  before 
the  usual  term  of  his  office  was  erpjred,  Uie  se- 
nate and  people,  though  precluded  by  law  firom 
proeeeding  to  an  actuid  deposition,  came  to  a  re- 
solution equally  violent  and  unprecedented,  and 
whldi  they  hoped  might  induce  him  to  resign 
his  power.  They  raised  the  general  of  the  horse 
to  an  equsl  command  with  the  dictator,  and  le£t 
tliem  to  adjust  their  pretensions  between  them. 
Such  afiwita,  under  Hie  notions  of  honour, 
which  in  modem  times  are  annexed  to  the  mili- 
tary character,  would  have  made  it  impossible 
for  the  dictator  to  remain  in  hia  station.  But 
in  a  commonwealth*  where,  to  put  anv  personal 
consideration  in  competition  with  the  pubiic» 
would  have  appeared  absurd ;  seeming  ii^uries 
done  by  the  state  to  tiM  honour  of  a  dtlaen,  only 
fiimished  Urn  with  a  mere  s^endid  occasion  to 
dii^y  his  virtue.  The  Roman  dictator  oonti- 
nnad  to  ssrve  under  this  diminution  of  his  rank 
and  command,  and  overlooked  with  magnanimi- 
ty OiaiuMiltB  with  whksk  the  people  had  requit- 
ed the  service  he  was  rendering  to  Ills  countiy. 

Minutius  being  now  associated  with  the  dic- 
tator, in  order  to  be  firee  from  the  restraints  of  a 
Joint  command^  and  from  the  wary  counsels  of 
bis  esUsague,  desired,  as  the  properest  way  of 
al^luBtlng  ^eir  preten8ioB%  to  divide  the  army 
be<  ween  them.  In  this  new  situation  he  soon 
aD^r,  by  his  rashness,  exposed  himself  and  his 
dhrkion  to  he  entirely  cut  off  by  the  enemy.  But 
being  rescued  by  Fabina,  he  too  gave  pro^  of  a 
magnanimooa  spirit,  cenfiBOMd  the  fisvoor  he  had 
received,  andcommitting  hims^  with  die  whole 
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army  to  the^cendnet  of  KAs  coBeague,  he  left  this 
taasmnm  oOko&B,  dnringthe  remaining  period  eC 
their  joint  f^sawnand,  to  parson  the  phln  he  had 
Conned  for  the  war*' 

At  this  time,  hdwevec,  the  people,  and  aven 
the  senate,  wwe  noi  willing  to  wait  for  the  of- 
fect  of  aneh  seswlngly  langntd  and  dilatory  mea^ 
sures  as  PaUns  was  inclined  to  pursue.  They 
roMlved  to  augment  tlie  army  in  Italy  to  eight 
legions,  which,  vrHh  an  oqual  number  of  ths 
auies,  amounted  to  eighty  thousand  foot  sod 
seven  thousand  two  hnnored  horse;  and  they 
intended,  in  the  approaching  election  of  consuls, 
to  shooaa  inen,  not  only  of  repnted  ahilitiea,  but 
of  decisive  and  resdfanto  counsels.  Assa^thsy 
eleetsd  C  Terentuis  Yam,  suimesed  to  be  of  a 
hold  and  dannHess  spirit ;  and,  inordertotem- 
iMT  his  ardgfur,  joined  with  him  in  thftcommand 
L.  Emilius  Panliis,  an  officer  of  approved  expe- 
rience, who  had  formeiiy  ohtafaied  a  triumph  for 
his  victories  in  Illyricum,  and  wlio  was  high  in 
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the  confidsnca  of  the  seizate,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
tlie  people. 

In  the  autumn  before  the  nomination  of  these 
officers  tofBommand  the  Romanarmy,  Uannilwl 
iiad  surprised  the  fortrees  of  Cann»  on  the  Au- 
fldus,  a  place  to  which  the  Roman  citizens  of 
that  quarter  had  retired  with  Uieir  effects,  and 
at  wmch  tiiey  had  collected  considerable  maga- 
zinee  and  stores.  This,  among  other  drcum- 
stapcss,  determined  the^enato  to  hazard  a  battle, 
and  to  fiimish  tlie  new  consuls  with  instructions 
to  this  effect. 

These  officers,  it  appears,  having  opened  the 
cainpaign  on  the  banks  of  the  Aufidus,  sdvanced. 
by  mutual  consent  within  six  miles  of  the  Car- 
thaginian camp*  which  covered  the  village  of 
CaniUB.  Here  thev  differed  in  their  opimons, 
an^  by  a  strange  defect  in  the  Roman  poUcy, 
which,  in  times  of  less  virtue,  must  have  l>een. 
alt^eUier  ruinous,  and  even  in  theee  times  was 
ill- fitted  to  produce  a  consistent  and  well-sup- 
ported series  of  operations,  had  no  rule  by  which 
to.decide  their  precedency,  and  were  obliged  to 
take  the  command  each  a  di^y  in  his  turn. 

Varro,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  his  collsague, 
proposed  to  give  oattle  on  the  plain,  and  with 
this  intention,  as  often  as  the  command  devolved, 
upon  him,  stiU  advanced  on  the  enemy.  In  order, 
that  he  mikht  occupy  the  passage  and  both  sides 
of  the  Aufidus,  he  encamped  in  two  separate  di-, 
visions  on  its  opposite  banks,  having  his  larger, 
division  on  the  right  of  the  nver,  opposed  to 
Hannibal's  camp.  Still  taking  the  oppprtunity 
of  his  turn  to  command  the  army,  he  passed 
with  the  lanrar  division  to  a  plain,  supposed  to. 
be  on  the  left  qi  the  Aufidus,  and  there,  though 
the  field  was  too  narrow  to  receive  the  legions^ 
in  thair  usual  form,  he  pressed  them  tog^er, 
and  gave  the  enelnv^  if  he  chose  it,  an  opportUf, 
nity  to  engage.  To  accommodate  his  oraer  to 
the  extent  of  his  ground,  he  coptracted  the  head 
and  the  intervals  of  his  numipules  or  columns, 
making  their  depth  greatly  to  exceed  the  front 
wliich  tliey  turned  to  tkie  enemy.* 

He  placed  his  cavalry  on  the  fianks,  the  Ro- 
man knights  on  his  right  towards  the  river,  and 
tho  horsemen  of  the  aUies  on  the  left. 

Hannibal  no  sooner  saw  this  movement  and 
disposition  of  the  enemy,  than  he  hastened  to 
meet  them  on  the  plain  which  they  had  chosen 
for  the  fldd  of  action.  He  likewiss  passed  the 
Aufldu%  and»  with  his  left  to  U^e  river,  and  his 
front  to  the  south,  formed  his  army.i^n  an 
equal  line  wiih  that  of  the  enemy. 

He  placed  the  Gaulish  and  Spanish  cavalry  on 
his  left  fhdng  the  Roman  knights,  and  the  Ku- 
midians  on  ms  right  fodng  the  allies. 

The  flanks  of  his  infontry.  on  the  right  and 
the  left,  were  oompoeed  of  the  African  foot, 
armed  in  the  Roman  manner,  with  the  pilum, 
the  heavy  bocbler,  and  the  sti^ibing  sword.  His 
centre,  tnough  opposed  to  the  choice  of  the  Ro- 
man lQgion%  consisted  of  the  Gaulish  and  the 
^^anish  foot,  variously  armed  and  intermixed 
together. 

Hitherto  no  advantage  seemed  to  be  taken  on 
either  side.  As  the  armies  fiwated  south  and 
north,  even  the  sun,  which  roee  soon  after  they 
were  fonned,  shone  upon  the  flankp,  and  was  no 
dis^dvantsge  to  either.  Tho  simriority  of 
nombars  was  greatly  on  ths  side  of  the  Romans; 
but  Hannibal  rested  his  hopee  of  Victory  on  two 
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■lain.'  The  contuk  of  the  preceding  year,  with 
others  of  the  Mine  rank,  were  likewise  kiUed, 
Of  six  thousand  hone  only  seventy  troopera 
escaped  with  Vairo.  Of  the  infantry  threa 
thousand  fled  from  the  camace  that  took  place 
on  the  field  of  hattle,  and  ten  thousand  who  had 
heen  posted  to  guard  the  camp  were  taken. 
The  unfortunate  consul,  with  such  of  the 
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circumstances ;  first,  ou  a  motion  to  be  made  by 
his  cavalry,  if  they  prevailed  on  either  side  of  the 
enemy's  wings ;  next,  on  a  position  he  was  to 
take  with  his  centre,  in  order  to  begin  the  action 
from  thence,  to  bring  the  Roman  legions  into 
■ome  disorder,  and  expose  them,  under  that  dis- 
advantage  to  the  attack  which  he  was  pre- 
pared to  make  with  his  veterans  on  both  their 
Hanks. 

The  action  accordingly  began  with  a  charge 
of  the  Gaulish  and  Spanish  horse,  who,  being 
superior  to  the  Roman  knights,  drove  them  from 
their  ground,  forced  them  Into  the  river,  and  put 
the  greater  part  of  them  to  the  sword.  By  this 
event  the  flank  of  the  Roman  army,  whioh 
might  have  been  joined  to  the  Aofidus,  was  en- 
tirely uncovered. 

Having  performed  this  service,  the  victorious 
cavalry  had  orders  to  wheel  at  Ml  gallop  round 
the  rear  of  their  own  army,  and  to  Join  the  Nu- 
nMian  horse  on  their  right,  who  were  still  en- 
gaged with  the  Roman  allies.  By  this  unex- 
pected junction,  the  left  wing  of  the  Roman  ar- 
my was  likewise  put  to  flight,  and  pursued  bv 
the  African  horse  ;  at  the  same  time  the  Spanish 
cavalry  prepwred  to  attack  the  Roman  infantry, 
wherever  they  should  be  ordered,  on  the  flank  or 
the  rear. 

WhUe  these  important  events  took  place  on 
the  wings,  Hannibal  amused  the  Roman  legions 
of  the  main  body  with  a  singular  movement  that 
was  made  by  the  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  and  with 
which  Iw  proposed  to  begin  Uie  action.  These 
came  forward,  not  in  a  straight  line  abreast,  but 
swelling  out  to  a  curve  in  the  centre,  without 
(lisjoining  their  flanks  from  the  African  infan- 
try, who  remained  firm  on  their  ground. 

By  this  motion  they  formed  a  kind  of  crescent 
convex  to  the  front.  The  Roman  manipules 
of  the  right  and  the  left,  fearing,  by  this  singu- 
lar disposition,  to  have  no  share  in  the  action, 
hastened  to  bend  their  line  into  a  corresponding 
curve,  and,  in  proportion  as  they  came  to  dose 
^with  the  enemy,  cnarged  them  with  a  confident 
and  impetuous  courage.  The  Gauls  and  Span- 
iards resisted  this  chu^e  no  longer  than  was  ne- 
cessary to  awaken  the  precipitant  ardour  with 
which  victorious  troops  often  blindly  pursue  a 
flying  enemy.  And  the  Roman  |ine  being  bent, 
and  fronting  Inwards  to  the  centre  of  its  con- 
cave, the  lemons  pursued  where  the  enemy  led 
them.  Huirying  from  the  flanks  to  share  in 
the  victory,  they  narrowed  their  space  as  they 
advanced,  and  tne  men  who  were  accustomed  to 
have  a  square  of  six  feet  clear  for  wielding 
their  arms,  being  now  pressed  together,  so  as 
to  prevent  entirely  the  use  of  Uieir  swords, 
found  themselves  struggling  against  each 
other  (or  space,  in  an  inextricable  and  hopeless 
confusion. 

Hannibal,  who  had  waited  for  this  event,  or- 
dered a  general  charge  of  his  cavalry  on  the  rear 
of  the  Roman  legions,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
attack  from  his  African  infantry  ou  both  their 
flanks ;  by  these  dispositions  and  Joint  operations, 
without  any  considerable  loss  to  himself,  he  ef- 
fected an  almost  incredible  slaughter 
U.  C.  6S7.  of  his  enemies.  With  the  loss  of 
no  more  than  four  thousand,  and 
these  chiefly  of  the  Spanish  and  Gaulish  infan- 
try, he  put  fifty  thousand  of  the  Romans  to  the 
sword. 

The  consul,  Emilius  Faulus,  had  been  wound- 
ed in  the  shock  of  the  cavalry ;  but  when  he  saw 
the  condition  in  which  the  in£uitry  were  en- 
gaged, he  refused  to  be  carried  off,  end   was 


stragglers  as  joined  him  in  his  retreat,  took  post 
at  Venusia ;  and  with  a  noble  confidence  in  his 
own  integrity,  and  in  the  resources  of  his  coun- 
try, put  himself  in  a  posture  to  resist  the  enemy, 
tiU  he  could  have  instructions  and  reinforco- 
ments  f^om  Rome." 

This  calamity  which  had  befollen  the  Romans 
in  Apulia,  was  accompanied  with  the  defeat  ot 
the  pnetor  Posthumius,  who,  with  his  army,  on 
the  other  extremity  of  the  country,  waa  cut  off 
by  the  Gauls.  A  general  ferment  arose  through* 
out  all  Italy.  Many  cantons  of  Grecian  ex- 
traction, having  been  about  sixty  years  subject 
to  Rome,  now  declared  for  Carthage.  OUiers, 
feeling  themselves  released  from  the  dominion 
of  the  Romans,  but  intending  to  recover  their 
liberties,  not  merely  to  change  weir  masters,  now 
waited  for  an  opportunity  to  stipulate  the  con- 
ditions on  which  they  were  to  join  the  victor. 
Of  this  number  were  the  cities  of  Capua,  T»- 
rentum,  Locri,  Metapontus,  Crotona,  and  other 
towns  in  the  south-east  of  the  i>eninsula.  In 
other  cantone,  the  people  bdng  divided  and  op- 
posed to  each  other  with  great  animosity,  seve- 
rally called  to  their  assistance  such  of  the  parties 
at  war  as  they  judged  were  most  likely  to  sup- 
port them  against  their  antagonists.  Some  of 
the  Roman  colonies,  even  within  the  districts 
that  were  open  to  the  enemy's  incursions,  still 
adhered  to  the  metropolis ;  but  the  possessions 
of  the  republic  were  greatly  reduced,  and  scarce- 
ly eqmdled  what  the  state  had  acquired  before 
the  expulsion  of  Pyrrhus  from  Italy,  or  even 
before  the  annexation  of  Campania,  or  the  con- 
quest of  Samnium.  The  allegiance  of  her  sub- 
jects and  the  faith  of  her  allies  in  Sicily  were 
greatly  shaken.  Hiero,  the  king  of  Syracuse, 
who  had  some  time,  under  the  notion  of  an  al- 
liance, cherished  his  dependance  on  Rome,  be- 
ing now  greatly  sunk  in  the  decline  of  years, 
could  no  longer  answer  for  ths  conduct  of  his 
own  court,  and  diad  soon  after  this  event,  leaT- 
ing  his  successors  to  change  the  party  of  the'van- 
qiSsbed  for  that  of  the  victor. 

Hitherto  the  nations  of  Greece  and  of  Asia  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  contest  of  those  powerful 
rivals.  But  the  Romans  having  already  inter- 
fered in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  and  made  their 
ambitioB  be  Mt  beyond  the  Adriatic  and  the 
Ionian  Sea,  the  news  of  their  supposed  approach- 
ing fall  W9»  received  there  wftn  attention  :  it 
awakened  the  hopes  of  many  who  had  suffered 
fiwm  the  effects  of  their  power.  Among  these 
Demetrius,  the  exiled  king  of  Pharos,  being 
still  at  the  court  of  Macedonia,  and  much  in  the 
confidence  of  Philip,  who  had  recently  mounted 
the  throne  of  that  idngdom,  urging  that  it  was 
impoteible  to  remain  an  indifferent  spectator  in 
the  contest  of  such  powerful  nations,  persuaded 
the  king  to  prefer  the  alliance  of  Carthage  to 
that  of  Kome,  and  to  join  with  Hannibal  in 
the  reduction  of  the  Roman  power ;  observing. 


1-He  has  receiTod  from  the  poet  the  following  hon- 
ooraue  grsTc  :  AninMcque  magneprodigtim  Psnhua 
taperante  Foeno.    Hor.  Car.  lib.  i.  Ode  IS. 
S  LiT.  lib.  xxiii. 
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thrt  with  tke  merit  of  decltfinf  hiniMlf  while 
tile  erent  was  yet  in  any  degree  uneertain,  tlie 
kinf  of  Macedonia  would  be  juetly  intitled  to  a 
inroper  slwre  of  the  adrantagee  to  he  reined  in 
the  eonqueet. 

Philip  aocordinclv  eodeaTonred  to  aooommodate 
the  dinerenoee  which  he  had  to  a^joat  with  the 
Grecian  Statea,  and  sent  an  officer  into  Italy  to 
treat  with  Hannibal,  and  with  the  Carthwinian 
deputies  who  attended  the  camp.  In  the  ne- 
ffotiation  which  followed  it  waa  agreed,  that  the 
king  of  Macedonia  and  the  repabUc  of  Carthage 
•hoold  consider  the  Romans  as  common  ene- 
mies ;  that  they  should  pursue  the  war  in  Italy 
with  their  forces  united,  and  make  no  peace  but 
on  terms  mutually  agreeable  to  both.  In  this 
treaty  the  interest  of  the  prince  of  Pharos  was 
particularly  attended  to ;  and  his  restoration  to 


the  kingdom  from  which  he  had  been  expelled 
by  the  Homans,  with  the  recorery  of  the  hos- 
tages which  had  been  exacted  from  him,  were 
made  principal  articles.* 

Hannibal,  from  the  time  of  his  arriTal  in 
Italy,  after  having  made  war  for  three  years  in 
that  country,  hi^  receired  no  supply  from 
AMca,  and  seemed  to  be  left  to  pursue  the  ca- 
reer of  his  fate  with  such  resources  as  he  could 
deyiae  for  himself;  but  tliis  alliance  with  the 
king  of  Macedonia,  promised  amply  to  make  up 
for  the  deficiency  ot  his  aids  nrom  Carthage ; 
and  Philip,  by  an  easy  passage  into  Italy,  was 
likely  to  furnish  him  with  every  kind  of  support 
or  encouragement  that  was  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  end  of  the  war. 

The  Romans  were  apprised  of  this  formidable 
accession  to  the  power  of  their  enemy,  as  well  as 
of  the  general  defection  of  their  own  allies,  and 
of  'the  revolt  of  their  sulgects.  Though  taxes 
were  accumulated  on  the  people,  and  fi^equent 
loans  obtained  from  the  commissaries  am*  con- 
traetors  employed  in  the  pul>lic  serrioe,  their  ex- 
penses began  to  be  ill  supplied.  Thereappeared 
not,  however,  in  their  councils,  notwithstand- 
ing all  these  circumstances  of  distress,  the  small- 
est disposition  to  purchase  safety  by  mean  con- 
cessions of  any  sort.  When  the  vanquislbed 
consul  returned  to  the  city,  in  order  to  attend 
tiie  nomination  of  a  person  who,  in  this  extre- 
mity of  their  fortunes,  might  be  charged  with 
the  care  of  the  commonwealth,  the  senate,  as 
conscious  that  he  had  acted  at  Canms  by  their 
own  instructicHis,  and  had,  upon  the  same  mo- 
tives tliat  animated  the  whole  Roman  people, 
disdained,  with  a  superior  army,  to  stand  in 
awe  of  his  enemy,  or  to  refuse  him  battle  upon 
equal  ground,  went  out  in  a  kind  of  procession 
to  meet  him ;  and,  upon  a  noble  idea,  that  men 
are  not  answerable  for  the  strokes  of  fortune, 
nor  for  the  effects  of  superior  address  in  an 
enemy,  they  overlooked  his  temerity  and  his 
misconduct  in  the  action:  they  attended  only 
to  the  undaunted  aspect  he  preserved  after  hla 
defeat,  returned  him  thanks  for  not  having 
despaired  of  the  commonwealth;*  and  from 
thence  forward  oontinucd  their  preparations 
for  war,  with  all  the  dignity  and  pride  of  the 
most  prosperous  fortune.  They  refused  to 
ransom  the  prisoners  who  had  been  taken  by 
the  enemy  at  Cann»,  and  treated  with  sullen 
coBtempt,  rather  than  severity,  those  who  by 
an  early  flight  had  escaped  firom  the  field ;  being 
petitioned  to  employ  them  again  in  the  war, 


3  Liv.  lib.  xxxiii.  c.  33. 
4  fo  the  famous  and  mdmired  expreMion,  Qtii  do 
republica  non  deaperAMet. 
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«  We  have  no  service,"  they  said,  "  filr  mm 
who  could  leave  their  fellow  citizens  engaged 
with  an  enemy."  They  seemed  to  rise  in  the 
midst  of  theur  distress,  and  to  gain  strength 
firom  misfortune.  They  prerared  to  attack  or 
to  resist  at  once,  in  all  tne  different  quarters  to 
which  the  war  was  likdy  to  extend,  and  took  their 
measures  for  the  support  of  it  in  Spain,  in  Sar- 
dinia and  Sicily,  as  well  as  in  Italy.  They  con- 
tinued their  fleets  at  sea ;  not  only  observed  and 
obstructed  the  communications  of  Cartilage 
with  the  seats  of  the  war,  but  having  intercepted 
part  of  tlie  correspondence  of  Philip  with  Han- 
nibal, they  sent  a  powerful  squadron  to  the  coast 
of  Epirus ;  and,  bv  an  alliance  with  the  States 
of  Etolia,  whom  they  persuaded  to  renew  their 
late  war  with  Philip,  found  that  prince  sufficient 
employment  on  the  fronUers  of  his  own  king- 
dom, ^ectoally  prevented  his  sending  any  sup- 


ply to  HannilMU,  and,  in  the  sequel,  reduced 
idm  to  the  humiliating  necessity  of  miJung  a 
separate  peace. 

In  the  ordinary  notions  which  are  entertainod 
of  battles  and  their  consequences,  the  last  vic- 
tory of  Hannibal  at  Canna,  in  the  sequel  of  so 
many  others  that  preceded  it,  ought  to  have 
decided  the  war;  and  succeeding  ages  have 
blamed  this  general  for  not  marching  directly  to 
the  capital,  in  order  to  bring  the  contest  to  a 
speedy  tennination  by  the  reduction  of  Rome 
itadf.  But  ills  own  judgment  is  of  much  more 
weight  than  that  ot  the  persons  who  censure 
him.  He  knew  the  character  of  th^tomans 
and  his  own  strength.  Though  victorious,  he 
was  greatly  weakened  by  his  victories,  and  at  a 
distance  from  the  means  of  a  reinforcement  or 
supply.  He  was  unprorided  with  engines  of 
attack ;  and,  so  far  from  being  in  a  condition  to 
venture  on  Uie  siege  of  Rome,  that  he  could  not 
undertake  even  that  of  Naples,  which,  after  the 
battle  of  Canme,  refused  to  open  its  gates ;  and, 
indeed,  soon  after  this  date  he  received  a  check 
from  Marcellus  in  attempting  the  siege  of  Nola.* 

The  Romans,  immediately  after  their  disas- 
ter at  CamuB,  prepared  again  to  act  on  the  offen- 
sive, formed  afresh  army  of  flve  and  twenty 
tlKrasand  men,  which  they  sent,  under  the  dic- 
tator Junius  Pera,  to  collect  the  remains  of  their 
late  vanquished  forces,  and  to  annoy  the  enemy 
wherever  tliey  might  find  him  expoMd. 

Hannibal  kept  in  motion  with  his  army  to 
protect  the  cantons  that  were  inclined  to  de- 
dare  on  his  side ;  but  together  with  the  extent 
and  multiplication  of  his  new  possessions,  which 
obliged  him  to  divide  his  army  in  order  to  oc- 
cupy and  to  secure  them,  he  became  sensible  of 
his  weakness ;  and,  with  the  accounts  sent  to 
Carthage  of  his  victories,  he  likewise  sent  repre- 
sentations of  his  losses,  and  demanded  a  supply 
of  men,  of  stores,  and  of  money.  He  was  in- 
deed in  his  new  situation  so  much  in  want  of 
these  articles,  that,  having  in  the  three  first 


years  of  the  war  apparently  raised  the  reputa- 
tion of  Carthage  to  the  greatest  heigh 
cured  to  his  country  more  allies  and  more  terri- 


tory in  Italy  than  were  left  in  the  power  of  the 
Romans,  together  with  Capua,  and  other  cities, 
more  wealthy  than  Rome  itself,  and  surrounded 
with  lands  better  cultivated,  and  more  full  of 
resources,  yet  his  afEsirs  from  thenceforward  be- 
gan to  decline. 

Armies  are  apt  to  suffer,  no  less  from  an  opin- 
ion, that  all  the  ends  of  their  service  are  ob- 


5  Liv.  lib.  xxlii.  c.  14,  19,  I«. 
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telned,  than  diej  do  from  defests,  attd  drom 
dw|Mir  of  sueoest.  The  Mldien  of  Hmnilmly 
mw  elfifed  with  Tietoiy,  perhapo  grown  rich 
with  tb«  plunder  of  the  ooon^ea  the^  had 
overran,  and  ot  the  armies  they  had  defeated ; 
and  preenming  that  iht*  war  was  at  an  en(i,  or 
that  they  themeelvee  oo^^ht  to  he  relieved,  or  sent 
to  enjoy  the  rewards  mao  glorious  and  so  hard 
a  serrice,  became  remks  in  their  discipline,  or 
indulged  themselves  in  all  the  excesses,  of  which 
the  means  were  to  be  found  in  their  present  si- 
tuation. Being  mere  soldiers  6f  fortune,  with- 
out a  country,  or  any  eivil  ties  to  unite  them 
together,  they  wwe  governed  by  the  sole  au- 
thority of  their  leader,  and  by  their  confidence 
in  his  singular  abilities.  Although  there  is  no 
instance  of  their  openly  mutinying  agidnst  him 
in  a  body,  there  are  many  instances  of  their 
oeparatjdv  and  clandestinely  desertfaoff  his  ser- 
vice. The  Spanish  and  Numldian  norse,  in 
particular,  to  whom  he  owed  great  part  of  his 
victories,  upon  some  disappointment  in  their 
hopes,  or  upon  a  disgust  taken  at  the  mere  stag- 
nation of  his  fortune,  went  over  in  troops  and 
squadrons  to  the  enemy.'  His  hopes  finnn  the 
side  of  Macedonia  were  entirely  disappointed, 
the  power  of  that  nation  having  full  emplov- 
ment  at  home.*  He  found  himself  unable, 
without  dividing  his  forces,  to  preserve  bis  re- 
««nt  conquests,  or  to  protect  the  Italians  who 
had  declared  for  him.  Some  of  his  possessions, 
therefore,  he  abandoned  or  destroyed  ;  and  the 
natives  ^f  Italy,  become  the  victims  of  his  poli- 
cv,  or  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  Romans  whom 
thv^  had  offended,  became  averse  to  his  cause, 
or  relt  that  they  could  not  rely  on  his  power  to 
protect  them.'  Moved  by  thoM  considerfttions, 
ne  Boade  earnest  apfdications  at  Carthage  lor 
reinforcements  and  supplies,  to  enable  him  to 
continue  the  war.  But  the  councils  of  that  re- 
public, though  abject  in  misfortune,  were  inso- 
lent or  remiss  in  prosperity.  Being  broken  into 
foctions,  theprojectsof  onepartv,  however  wise, 
were  ftiistrated  by  the  opposition  of  the  other. 
One  foction  received  the  applications  of  Hanni- 
bal with  9com.  "  Do  victories,"  they  said, 
"reduce  armies  to  the  want  of  reinforcements 
and  of  supplies,  «ven  against  the  very  enemies 
they  had  vanquished  ?  And  do  the  aoouisitiotis 
of  Hannibal  require  more  money  and  men  to 
keep  them  than  were  required  to  nuike  Uion  ? 
Other  victorious  generals  are  proud  to  'display 
the  fruits  of  their  conquests,  or  bring  home  die 
spoils  of  their  enemies  to  enrich  their  own  coun- 
try, instead  of  draining  it  to  support  a  career  of 
vain  and  unprofitable  victories. 

lliese  invectives  concluded  with  a  motion, 
which,  on  the  supposition  that  the  advantages 
gained  by  Hannibal  were  real,  was  well-founded 
>H  wisdom  and  sound  policy :  that  the  occasion 
should  be  seized  to  treat  with  the  Ronftans, 
when  the  State  had  reason  to  expect  the  moat 
advantageous  terms.  But  tliis  council  either 
was,  or  appeared  to  be,  the  language  of  foction.; 
and  no  measures  were  adopted,  either  to  obtain 
peace,  or  effectually  to  support  the  war. 

Tbe  friends,  as  weU  as  the  enemies  of  Hanni- 
bal,  contributed  to  the  neglect  with  which  he 
was  treated.  In  proportion  as  his  friends  ad- 
mired him,  and  gloried  in  his  fortune,  they  acted 
a:«  if  he  alone  were  able  to  surmount  every  diffi- 


culty ;  and  they  aeoordbigly  were  rtmlH  inaoqp- 
pormig  him.  The  republio,  under  the-effsctsof 
this  wretched  policy,  with  aU  the  advantages  of 
her  navigation  and  of  her  trade,  suffered  her 
navy  to  decline,  and  permitted  the  Romans  to 
obstruct,  or  molest,  all  the  ^awwyw  br  which 
she  could  communicate  With  h)er  armies  in  Spain 
and  Italy,  or  her  allies  in  Sicily  and  Greece.* 
They  voted  indeed  to  Hannibal,  on  the  present 
occasion,  a  rdnforcement  of  ftmr  ^ousand  No- 
midlan  horse,  forty  elephants,  and  a  *nm  of 
money.  But  Uils  resolution  appears  to  have 
langnidied  in  tiie  exiteution ;  and  the  ormatoatt, 
when  ready  to  sail,  was  silffered  to  be  dxvertsd 
from  its  purpose,  And  ordered  to  l^;»ain  im^ead 
of  Italy.' 

Notwithstanding  these  mortifications  and  m^ 
appointmenti,  Hannibal  still  kept  his  fboting  la 
Italy  for  sixteen  years ;  and  ao  long  gave  suA- 
dent  occupation  to  the  Romans,  in  reeoveriag, 
bv  slow  and  cautious  steps,  What  he  had  raviso- 
ed  from  them  in  three  years,^  and  by  a  few  dar- 
ing examples  of  ability  and  valour.  When  the 
war  had  taken  this  turn,  and  the  Romans,  by 
the  growing  skill  and  abiUtv  of  their  leaders,  as 
welfas  by  tne  unconquerable  spirit  of  their  peo- 
ple, began  to  prevail,  Hannibal,  receiving  no 
support  dhnectly  fh>m  Africa,  endeavoured  to 
procure  it  from  Spain  by  the  junction  of  his 
brother  Hasdrubal,  to  whom  he  recommended 
a  second  passage  over  the  Alps,  in  imitation  at 
that  which  he  himself  had  accomplished.  Everv 
attempt  of  this  sort,  howevor,  had  been  defeated, 
during  six  years,  by  the  vigimr  and  abtUtiea  at 
the  two  ScipioA,  Cnodus  and  Publius,  and  after- 
wards by  the  superior  genius  of  the  yonnr 
Publius  Selpio»  who,  succeeding  the  fother  and 
the  uncle,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  support- 
ed, with  fresh  lustre,  tbe  cause  of  his  coontry. 

The  two  Scipios,  after  aome  varieties  of  fa^ 
tune,  though,  while,  they  acted  together,  tbiw 
were  generally  successful,  having,  in  the  seventh 
year  of  this  war,  separated  their  forces. 


1  Liv.  Ub.  xxiii.  c.  40. 

a  Ibid.  lib.  xxTi.  c.  28,  20.     IJb.  xxviii.  c.  4. 

3  Ibid.  Ub.  xxvii.  c.  1  aud  10. 


both,  within  the  spaee  of  forty  days,  betrayed 
or  deserted  by  their  allies,  and  out  off  by  tha 
superior  force  of  the  enemy. 

The  natives  of  Spain  had,  by  their  want  of 
union  and  military  skill,  as  has  been  mentionedf 
suffered  many  foreign  estaUisfaments  to  ba 
made  in  tlieir  country ;  they  had  permitted  Urn 
Carthaginians,  in  particular,  to  possess  thea»> 
selves  of  a  considerable  territory ;  but  alW- 
wards,  in  order  to  remove  them  from  thenoe, 
accepted  of  the  protection  of  the  Romans ;  and, 
in  the  sequel,  occasionally  applied  to  eiUier  of 
these  parties  for  aid  against  the  other,  beiw, 
durinff  the  greater  part  of  this  war,  the  nnstabte 
friends,  or  Irresolute  enemies  of  both. 

A  service  of  so  much  danger,  so  little  in  pub- 
lic view,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  principal 
scenes  of  the  war,  was  not  sought  for  aa  «n  o^ 
portunity  to  accumulate  fame,  loe  young  Sdpio, 
fired  with  the  memory  of  his  fother  and  of  1^ 
unde,  who  had  foUen  in  that  service,  and,  in- 
stead of  bdng  deterred  by  their  fote,  eager  to 
revenge  their  faU,  courted  a  command*  wMdi 
every  other  Roman  is  said  to  iiave  dedinad. 
This  young  man,  as  has  been  observed,  had  began 
his  milita^  services,  in  the  first  year  of  thia 
war,  on  the  Tednns,  where  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  rescue  his  fother.  He  was  afWmirda 
present  at  the  battle  of  Canan,  and  was  one  of 
the  few,  wl^o,  from  that  disastrous  fidd,  forced 


I  4  Lit.  lib.  xxriil.  c.  4.     5  Ibid.  lib.  xsilk  c  IS  and  a 
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their  wnj  to  GhruIiiiiI.  B«iag  dioMn  cbo»- 
mander  hf  tlMse  wbo  ete^ed  to  thb  place,  be 
ttrarettted  tbe  effSsct  of  a  deepente  neolntUm  ihey 
had  taken  to  abandon  Italy.  Mmij  of  tlie 
seTerer/onns  of  tbe  eonnnonwealtik  baring  been 
diepen*d  witb  fai  tbe  nreeent  ezig^nciea  of  tbe 
#tate>  Sdpio  bad  been  choaeaedUoytbongbnnder 


tbe  legBl  etan^ng  age,  bdng  only  tamed  of'      In  ibis 


twenty-fitair,  one  year  younger  iban  Hannibal 
wae  wbto  be  took  tlie  comnuxnd  of  tbe  armrin 
Spaln>  and  fbttryeBTB  younger  than  be  was  wneA 
be  marched  into  Italy. 

Soeh  partieulars  relating  to  Men  of  superkr 
g«niu8  and  rirtoe,  we  fai  uebigbeBC  degree  ifl»- 
terestlng  to  mankind.  It  is  eten  pkarfng  to 
know,  that  this  yomir  man  was,  aeeording  to 
LiTy,  tan  and  graceral  in  bis  peMon,  Wi«  a 
beantlf «d  oooflitenaiiee  and  engaging  aspecit 

Tbe  RonuuM  bad  been  bltnerto  preserved  in 
all  tbe  extremitlM  of  tlieir  fortune  by  the  snpe- 
ftority  of  tfieir  national  cbaraeter,  and  by  means 
of  poUtieal  estaMshments,  which,  akhough  they 
do  not  inspire  men  with  sunerior  genin^  Tot 
raise  ordinary  citizens  to  a  aegree  of  eleyation 
•pppoacbing  to  heroism ;  enabling  the  states  thev 
oootpose  to  subsist  in  gnat  dangers,  and  to  await 
the  appearaneeof  superior  men.  They  bad  not 
yet  opposed  to  Hannibal  an  oflleer  of  simflar 
talents,  or  of  a  like  superiority  to  the  ordinary 
raeer  of  mankind.  Sdplo  was  the  first  wbogaye 
indubitable  prooft  of  his  title  to  this  character.* 
Upon  his  arrival  in  Spain,  with  afleet  of  thirty 
gallies^  and  ten  thousand  men,  be  fbnnd  the  re- 
mains of  the  vanquished  Romans  retired  within 
tbe  Iberus,  where,  under  tbe  command  of  T. 
Fonteius  and  Lndus  Mardus,  they  bad  sctoody 
been  able  to  withstand  the  ftnrtlMr  prMess  of 
the  enemy.*  There  be  aoeordinglT  lanM,  and 
fixed  his  prinetpal  quarters  for  Qm  "winttr  at 
l^rragona*     By  Ms  infomurtlen  of  the  posture 


of  the  enemy,  it  appeared,  that  they  bad  ntawsi 
aU  their  macazines  and  stores  at  New  Csrunge: 
and  tliat,  tlunking  this  place  suffidentlr  seeitfed 
by  a  garrison  of  a  thousand  men,  they  bad  sepi^ 
rated  their  aimy  into  three  divisions,  and  were 
gone  in  di£ferent  directions  to  extend  their  poo- 
sessions,  or  to  cover  tlM  territories  tliey  bad 
acquired.  Of  these  divirion%  none  Were  nearer 
to  ttfteir  principal  station  than  ten  days'  march. 

Upon  these  intonnatlons,  Sdplo  formed  a  prOi- 
jeot  to  smpHse  the  town  AfNeir  Carthage, 
though  at  »  distnee  ftvm  Turratfona  of  above 
three  hundred  mUes.  He  rested  bis  hopes  of 
success  on  theseeurityof  his  enemies,  and  en  tbe 
prospect  of  being  aUe  to  aocomj^ish  the  gUBater 
part  of  bis  march  before  bio  design  should  be 
snspected,  or  belbre  any  measuresconM  betakan 
to  prevent  him.  For  this  purpose  he  dieclesad 
it  to  LnUusalone;  and  gave  Mm  orders  to ateer 
for  that  place  with  Ms  fleet,  vrbfle  bfe  MsMslf 
made  baaty  mawhes  by  land*  TMs  city  vras 
situated,  like  01«  Ganliwe,  <»  a  peninsida,  or 
neck  of  land,  surrounded  by  the  sea.  Sclpio 
took  post  on  the  isthmus,  fortified  Mmsdf  tOi- 
wards  the  continent,  fimn  which  he  bad  rtnaon 
to  espect  some  attempt  wenM  bemade  to  relieve 
tbe  place,  and  secured  himself  on  that  aide,  ho- 
iore  be«Maeked  tbe  town. 

In  bis  first  atten^rts  on  tbe  ran^arts  he  was 
repulsed;  but  observing,  that  at  low  water,  the 
walls  wers  aceessiblfl  at  a  vreakcr  place  than  that 
at  which  he  made  his  assault ;  and  having  en- 


«  Uv.  Kb.  uvi.  c.  18, 19.  *c 
7  lbld.0. 19  and  20. 
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oouragod  Us  men,  by  Informing  tWam  that  tha 
god  of  the  sea  had  promiBed  to  fiMrour  tliem, 
wbioh  tihey  thought  to  be  verified  by  tiie  season- 
able  ebb  wMdi  ensued,  he  tbere  pbuHsd  his 
ladders,  and  Ibrsed  his  way  into -tfie  town.  Here 
be  made  a  great  booty  in  captives,  money,  and 
ships.* 


Scipio  eondnoted  his   first 


esqdoit  in  Spsln;  and  luiving  csrriedon  the  war 
witii  equal  abfiity  and^udoess  for  4ve  years,  be 
obUged  the  Carthsginians,  after  rqwated  defeats, 
to  abandon  that  eeimtry.     He  himself  while 


Hasdrubal  attempted  to  join  hislinHlnr  Hanni- 
bal in  Liicani%  and  Magotomahe  adtverrfoti  in 
his  fitvour  in  LIguria,  returned  to  Roase.  Ho 
was  yet  nnderitlrty  years  of  age,  andnotlegaBy 
qualified  to  bear  the  office  of  consul.  But  having 
an  unquestlonaMe  titie  to  tiie  liisfaest  confidence 
of  his  country,  the  services  iHilch  he  had  alrendf 

Srformed  procured  a  dispeosatiqn  in  Ms&vesB^ 
e  was  accordingly  raised  to  the  consulate ;  and 
when  the  provinces  came  to  be  assigned  to  the 
officers  of  state,  he  moved  that  Africa  should  be 
indnded  in  the  number,  and  be  allotted  to  Mm- 
sdf :  ^Therop*'  be  said,  «<tbe  CatihaghiiaaB 
may  reedve  the  deepest  wounds,  andfromthenoe 
be  the  soonest  obliged  for  their  own  aafety  to  ra- 
tal ihdr  forces  from  Italy."  ^    ^ 

Tills  motion  was  unfoVouraUy  received  by  tho 
gnaterpartof  tlie  senate;  Itssemedtobematter 
of  surprise,  tiiat,  whBe  Rome  itself  lav  between 
-two  hostile  armies,  Uiat  of  Hannibal  in  Bm- 
tium,  and  that  of  Mi^  in  LIguria  or  Oaul,  the 
consul  dwuld  propose  to  strip  the  republic  of  no 
great  a  fotce  as  would  be  necessary  for  the  inv». 
sion  of  Africa.*  TbefotalmiscarrianorRagts- 
ku  on  that  ground  inn  formctr  war,  me  unhappy 
effects  of  predpitant  coomsls  in  the  beginning 
of  the  present,  weredted  against  him,  tfudtha 
desire  of  so  arduous  a  station  was  even  aoeonnted 
presumptuous  In  so  young  a  man. 

Among  the  difficidtieB  wUch  Sdpiomet  wHb 
In  ^ibtalnin^  the  consent  of  tfas  senate  to  tin 
execution  of  bis  plan  is  mentioned  tbe  dWadl- 
nation  of  the  great  FM»ius,  who,  ftnm  a  pnepoa- 
session  in  fiivour  of  that  dilatnrv  waf,  by  vrbicfa 
he  Mmself  bad  acquired  so  mndi  glory ;  and  by 
which,  at  a  time  when  proorastination  wns 
be  bad  retrieved  the  fortunes  of  Ms 


country,  obstinatdy  oppoaed  tbe  adopting  of  this 
baoardons  project 

It  had  been,  for  the  nMst  psrt,  anestabUabad 
maadm  In  the  coonsds  of  Rome^  to  earry  war, 
whan  fat  their  povrer,  into  ^  enemy's  country. 
Tliey  bad  been  prevented  in  the  present  caas 
on^  by  tbe  unepcpeoted  appearance  ol  Hannibal 
in  ittfty,  and  vrere  Ukdy'to  rstnm  to  the  execu- 
tion of  tiMlr  first  <desini  as  soon  as  tiieir  a£Uiu 
at  borne  should  fomldi  tfasm  vrith  a  suffidsot 
respite.  Wo  may,  thertfore,  oonceive  whatthey 
felt  of  thediffiOtttlesoftbe  presort  war,  firom 
this  and  otherrfrcrnnstanoes;  that  even  after  foiu 
tune  had  so  greatly  indlned  In  their  fovour,  th^ 
did  not  yet  think  themselves  In  condition  to  re- 
taliate on  the  enemy ;  ersafo  against  the  designs 
which  Hannibal  might  form  in  Italy,  if  ^ey 
should  divide  their  fonces,  or  detach  so  gnat  « 
part  of  them  as  might  be  neoesssry  toexesuto  the 
prelect  of  a  war  in  Africa. 

They  conduded,  however,  at  last,  with  soma 
bcsitaOon,  that  Sc^o,  vrhfla  the  other  < 


•   Pelyb.  Ub.  x.  c.^-U-lf.     J^piaa  ds  Ball. 
Hispsn. 

9  Appian  de  BdL  Panic  p.  4. 
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should  ranain  oppoted  to  Hannibal  in  Italy,  end,  erected  those  coriooa  monuments   which 

might  hare  for  hu  prorinoe  the  island  of  Sicily,  are  cited  by  Polybius,  and  on  which  were  ra- 

dispoee  of  the  forces  that  were  still  there,  receive  corded  the  particulars  of  his  mardi  from  Spain 

the  Tohmtary  supplies  of  men  and  of  money,  to  Italy,  and  the  numbers  of  his  army  at  dif* 

which  he  himself  might  be  aUe  to  procure ;  and  ferent  periods  of  the  war.* 

if  he  found,  upon  mature  deliberation,  a  proper  In  the  following  year,  Mago,  as  we  hare  ob- 
opportunity,  that  he  might  make  a  descent  upon  |  served,  being  unable  to  effect  any  considerable 


Anica.  Agreeably  to~this  resolution,  he' set 
out  for  the  province  assinied  him,  having  a 
oonsiderable  fleet  equipped  bv  private  contribu- 
tion, and  a  body  or  seven  tnousand  volunteers, 
who  embarked  in  high  expectation  of  the  ser- 
vice in  which  he  proposed  to  employ  them.' 

While  Scipio,  by  his  exertions  in  Spain,  was 
rising  to  this  d^^ree  of  eminence  in  the  councils 
of  h£  country,  the  war,  both  in  Sicily  and  in 
Italy,  had  be«ti  attended  with  many  signal 
events,  and  furnished  man^  proofs  of  distinguish- 
ed ability  in  the  course  or  its  operations,  highly 
interesting  to  those  who  are  qualified  to  receive 
Instruction  from  such  examples  of  conduct,  and 
from  the  experience  of  great  events.  But  in  the 
summary  account  of  the  steps  by  which  the  Ro- 
mans ascended  to  empire,  we  can  only  point  out 
the  tract  by  which  they  advanced  ;  and,  with  a 
few  general  observations  on  the  means,  hasten 
to  contemplate  the  end  which  they  attained. 

The  fortunes  of  Hannibal,  as  we  have  al- 
ready remarked,  had  been  some  time  on  the  de- 
cline. Capua  and  Tarentum,  notwithstanding 
bis  utmost  efforts  to  preserve  them,  had  been 
taken  by  the  Romans.  While  the  first  of  these 
places  was  besieged,  he  endeavoured  to  force  the 
enemy's  lines  :  and  being  repulsed,  made  a  feint, 
by  a  hasty  march  tovrards  Kome  itself,  to  draw 
off  the  braic^^ers.  By  this  movemoit  he  obtain- 
ed a  sight  of  that  famous  city ;  but  again  retired 
without  having  gained  any  advantage  from  this 
intended  diversion.  His  allies,  in  Sicily,  were 
entirely  overwhelmed  by  the  reduction  of  Syra- 
cuse ;  but  that  which  chiefly  affected  his  cause, 
by  cutting  off  all  hopes  of  future  supplies  or  re- 
inforcements, was  Uie  fall  of  his  brother  Has- 
drubaL  This  officer  had  found  means  to  elude 
the  forces  of  Scipio  in  Spain ;  and  attempted,  by 
pursuing  the  tract  of  his  brother  into  Italy,  to 
Join  him  in  that  country.  In  this  design  he  ac- 
tually surmounted  all  the  difficulties  of  the  Py- 
renees and  of  the  Alps,  had  passed  the  Po  and 
the  Rubicon,  and  advanced  to  the  Metaurus  be-* 
fore  he  met  with  any  oonsiderable  check.  There, 
at  last,  he  encountered  with  the  Roman  con- 
suls, M.  Claudius  Nero  and  M.  Livius  Sallna- 
tor,  and  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  his  whole 
army,  amounting  to  fifty  thousand  men,  of  whom 
not  one  escaped  being  taken  or  slain.' 

On  this  occasion,  the  Romans,  who  had  so 
long  left  their  possessions  in  the  country  a  prey 
to  the  enemy,  began  to  enjoy  some  degree  of  se- 
curity, returned  to  their  ruined  habitations,  and 
restmied  the  labours  of  the  field.  Hannibal,  as 
overwhelmed  with  dtspair  or  aflliction,  confess- 
ed,  that  he  could  no  longer  be  in  doubt  of  the 
fate  that  awaited  his  country.'  From  this  time 
he  contracted  his  quarters,  v^thdrew  his  posts 
froin  Apulia,  gave  mtimation  to  all  his  allies  in 
Italy,  who  had  much  to  fear  firom  the  resent- 
ment of  the  Romans,  that  they  should  refute 
imder  the  covert  of  his  army  in  Brutium.    Here 


service  in  Spain,  had  orders  to  make  sail  for 
Italy,  and  once  more  endeavour  to  reinforce  the 
army  of  HannibaL  But,  having  lost  some 
time  in  a  fruitless  attempt  on  New  Carthage, 
and  a  report  in  the  mean  time  having  spread  of 
Scipio's  intention  to  invade  Africa,  he  received  a 
second  order  to  land  at  Genua ;  and,  that  he 
might  distract  or  employ  the  forces  of  the  Ro- 
mans at  home,  endeavour  to  rekindle  the  war  in 
Liguria  and  GauL 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Scipio  pro- 
posed to  Invade  Africa,  passed  into  Sicily,  and 
employed  the  whole  year  of  his  consulate  in 
making  preparations.  In  this  interval,  however, 
having  access  by  sea  to  the  coasts  which  were 
occupied  by  Hannibal  in  Italy,  he  forced  the 
town  of  Locri,  and  posted  a  garrison  there,  un- 
der the  command  of  Pleminius,  an  officer,  whose 
singular  abuses  of  power  became  the  sul^ects  of 
complaint  at  Rome,  and  drew  some  censure  on 
Scipio  himself,  by  whom  he  was  employed,  and 
supposed  to  be  countenanced. 

bdpio  was  said,  on  this  occasion,  not  only  to 
have  connived  at  the  outrages  committed  by  Ple- 
minius, whom  he  had  staUoned  at  Locri,  but  to 
have  been  himself,  while  at  Syracuse,  abandoned 
to  a  life  of  effeminacy  and  pleasure,  unworthy  of 
a  person  entrusted  with  so  important  a  com- 
mand. It  may  appear  strange,  that  this  cen- 
sure should  arise  from  hiS  havizig  shown  a  dis- 
position at  Syracuse  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  learning  of  the  Greeks.  His  enemies  gave 
out,  that  he  affected  the  manners  of  that  people ; 
that  he  passed  his  time  among  books,  and  in 
public  places  of  conversation  and  exercise.  Upon 
these  surmises,  a  commission  was  granted  to  the 
pnetor  of  Sicily,  with  ten  senators,  two  tribunes 
of  the  people,  and  one  of  the  ediles,  who  had  or- 
ders to  join  the  pnetor  in  that  island.  To  these 
instructions  were  given,  that  if  they  found  Sd- 
pio  accessary  to  the  disorders  committed  at  Lo- 
cri, or  reprehensible  in  his  own  conduct,  they 
should  send  him  in  arrest  to  Rome  :  but  ^t,  n 
they  found  him  innocent,  he  should  continue  in 
his  command,  and  be  suffered  to  carry  the  war 
wherever  he  thought  most  expedient  for  the  good 
of  the  commonwealth. 

The  members  of  this  formidable  court  of  in- 
ouest,  having  hmded  at  Locri,  in  their  way  to 
Sicily,  ordered  Pleminius,  with  thirty. or  Ma 
officers,  in  chains  to  Rome  :  and  from  Locri, 
proceeding  to  Syracuse,  tiiey  reported  from 
thence,  that  Scipio  was  no  way  accessary  to  the 
crimes  committed  by  the  troops  in  garrison  at 
Locri  :  and  -that  within  the  district  of  his  ovm 
immediate  command  the  allies  were  fully  pro- 
tected, and  the  troops  preserved  in  such  order 
and  discipline,*  as,  whenever  they  should  be  em- 
ployed, gave  the  most  encouragmg  prospect  of 
victory. 

Sudi  was  the  report  in  flsvour  of  this  young 
map,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  first  Roman 


he  himself  remained  on  the  defensive ;  and,  as  if,  statesman  or  warrior,  who  flowed  any  consider^ 
sensible  that  his  career  in  Italy  was  neariy  at  an   able  disposition  tp  become  acouainted  with  the 

'  literatureand  ingenious  arts  or  the  Greeks.  In 
this  particular,  his  Carthaginian  rival  is  said  to 
have  advanced  before  him,  having  long  studied 


1  Appian  de  BcU.  Punic.        2  Liv.  lib.  xxvii.  c.  40. 
3  AgnoBcere  ae  fortuii«un  Csrthagioui.      lir.  lib. 
xxvii.  fine. 


4  Liv.  lib.  xxviii-  fine. 


5  Liv.  lib.  xxix.  c.  SO. 
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the  langutfe  and  learning  of  those  nations ;  and 
having  in  hit  retinue  some  perwMu  firom  Greece 
to  aid  him  in  the  use  of  their  writings. 

Scipipy  wliile-he  eommanded  the  ^man  army 
in  Spain,  having  already  conceived  his  design 
upon  Africa,  had  Tvith  this  view  opened  a  cor- 
respondence with  Sypliax,  king  of  Numidia ;  and 
had  actually  made  a  visit  in  person  to  this  prince, 
who,  being  at  variance  with  Carthage,  was 
easily  prevailed  upon  to  promise  his  support  to 
the  Romans,  in  case  they  should  carry  tne  war 
into  that  country.  The  Roman  general,  now 
read^  to  embark  with  a  considerable  army,  sent 
Lffibus  with  the  first  division,  probably  to  ex- 
adliine  the  coast,  to  choose  a  proper  station  at 
which  to  fix  the  assembling  of  his  fleet,  and  to 
call  upon  the  king  of  Numidia  to  perform  his 
engagements. 

This  division  of  the  fleet,  at  its  first  appear- 
ance, was  supposed  to  brin^  the  Roman  procon- 
sul, with  all  his  forces,  from  Sicily ;  and  the 
Carthaginians,  whatever  reason  they  might,  for 
some  time,  have  nad  to  expect  this  event,  were, 
in  a  great  measure,  unprepared  for  it.  They 
had  their  levies  to  make  at  home,  and  troops  to 
Dire  from  abroad  ;  their  fortifications  were  out 
of  repair,  and  their  stores  and  magazines  un- 
furnished. Even  their  fleet  was  not  in  a  o(mdi- 
tion  to  meet  that  of  the  enemy.  They  now 
hastened  to  supply  these  defects  ;  and,  though 
undeceived  witn  respect  to  Uie  numbers  and 
force  of  the  first  embarkation,  they  made  no 
doubt  that  they  were  soon  to  expect  another ; 
accordingly  they  continued  their  preparations, 
and  took  every  measure  to  secure  themselves, 
or  to  avert  the  storm  with  which  they  were 
threatened. 

Thev  had  rccentlv  made  their  peace  with  Sy- 
phax,  king  of  Numidia ;  and,  instead  of  an  ene- 
my in  the  person  of  this  prince,  had  obtained  for 
themselves  a  zealous  allj.  He  had  broke  off  his 
engagements  with  Scipio  and  the  Romans, 
tempted  by  his  passion  for  Sophonisba,  ihe 
daughter  of  Hasdrubal,  a  principal  citizen  of 
Caithage,  who  refused  to  marry  him  on  any 
other  terms.  But  this  transaction,  which  pro> 
cured  to  the  Carthaginians  one  ally,  lost  tnem 
another;  for  this  high-minded  woman,  who,  in- 
stead of  a  dower,  contracted  for  armies  in  de- 
fence of  her  country,  had  formerly  captivated 
Massinissa,  another  Numidian  prince,  that,  be- 
in^  deprived  of  his  kingdom  by  Syphax,  had  re- 
ceived his  education,  %nd  formed  his  attach- 
ments, at  Carthage.*  Massinissa,  while  he  had 
l|opes  of  an  alliance  with  the  fiunUy  of  Hasdru- 
bal, engaged  all  his  partisans  in  Numidia  in  l>e- 
balf  of  the  Carthaginians ;  and  he  himself  fought 
their  battles  in  person.  But,  stung  with  nis 
disappointment,  and  the  preference  which  was 
fiven  to  his  rival,  he  determined  to  court  the 
favour  of  tiieir  enemies ;  had  made  advances  to 
Scipio,  before  his  departure  from  Spain;  and 
now,  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  the  Roman  fleet, 
hastened  to  Hippo,  where  Lclius  had  come  to 
an  anchor,  and  made  offer  of  his  assistance, 
with  that  of  his  firiends  in  the  kingdom  of  Nu- 
midia. 

Such  was  the  state  of  parties  in  Africa,  when 
this  country  was  about  to  become  the  scene  of 
war.  The  Carthaginians,  sUll  in  hopes  of  di- 
verting the  storm,  sent  earnest  instructions  to 
both  their  generals  to  press  upon  the  Romans  in 
Italy,  and  to  make  every  effort  to  distract  or  to 
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occupy  their  forces,  and  to  leave  them  no  leisure 
for  tne  invasion  of  A^ica.  They  sent,  at  the 
same  time,  an  embassy  to  the  king  of  Macedo- 
nia, to  remind  him  of  the  engagements  into 
which  he  had  entered  with  HanxuMl,  and  to  re- 
present the  danger  to  which  he  and  every  other 
prince  must  be  exposed  firom  a  people  so  ambi- 
tious as  the  Romans,  if  they  were  suffered  to 
unite,  by  a  conquest,  the  resources  of  Carthage 
with  those  of  liome. 

Philip,  at  the  earnest  intreatv  of  many  Gre- 
cian states,  who  were  anxious  that  the  Romans 
should  have  no  pretext  to  embroil  the  affairs  of 
Greece,  had,  in  the  preceding  year,  made  a  se- 
parate peace,  first  with  the  Etolians,  and  after- 
wards with  the  Romans  themselves  ;'  and  was 
now  extremely  averse  to  renew  the  quarreL 
The  occasion,  nowever,  appesured  to  be  of  great 
moment ;  and  he  listened  so  far  to  the  remon- 
strances of  the  Carthaginians,  as  to  furnish  thenn 
with  a  body  of  four  thousand  men,  and  a  supply 
of  money. 

By  such  measures  as  these,  hastily  taken  on 
the  approach  of  danger,  the  Carthaginians  en- 
deavoured to  make  amends  for  the  former  re- 
missness of  their  counsels.  Hitherto  they  appear 
to  have  considered  the  war  with  little  concern^ 
and  to  have  left  their  exertions  to  the  ambition 
of  a  single  family,  by  whom  the  state  was  en- 
gaged in  this  quarreL'  They  neglected  their 
strength  at  home,  in  proportion  as  uey  believed 
the  enemy  to  be  at  a  distance ;  and  were  indif- 
ferent to  national  objects,  while  their  private  In- 
terests were  secure. 

The  harbour  of  Hippo,  about  fifty  miles  west 
from  Carthage,  and  under  the  Fair  Promontory, 
being  seized  by  Ladius,  furnished  a  place  of  re- 
ception for  £icipio's  fleet.  This  officer  accord- 
ingly sailed  from  Sicily  with  fifty  armed  gal- 
leys, and  four  hundred  transports.  As  he  had 
reason  to  expect,  that  the  country  would  be  laid 
waste  before  him,  great  part  ^  ot  this  shipping 
was  employed  in  carrying  his  provisions  and 
stores.  The  numbers  of  his  army  are  not  men- 
tioned. His  first  object  was  to  make  himself 
master  of  Utica,  situated  about  halfway  between 
Carthage  and  Hippo,  the  place  where  he  landed. 
He  accordingly,  without  loss  of  time,  presented 
himself  before  it ;  but  soon  found  himself  unable 
to  execute  his  purpose.  The  country,  to  a  con- 
siderable distance,  was  laid  waste  or  deserted  by 
the  natives,  and  coiild  not  subsist  his  army. 
The  Carthaginians  had  a  great  force  in  the  field, 
consisting  of  thirty  thousand  men,  under  Has- 
drubal, the  son  of  Gisgo,  together  with  fifty 
thousand  foot  and  ten  thousand  horse,  under 
Syphax,  king  of  Numidia,  who  now  advanced  to 
the  relief  ofUtica. 

Scipio,  on  the  junction  and  approach  of  these 
numerous  armies,  retired  from  Utica,  took  pos- 
session of  a  peninsula  on  the  coast,  fortified  the 
isthmus  which  led  to  it,  and  in  this  station  hav- 
ing a  safe  retreat,  both  for  his  fleet  and  his  army, 
continued  to  be  supplied  with  provisions  by  sea 
from  Sardinia,  Sidly,  and  Italy.  But  being 
thus  reduced  to  act  on  the  defensive  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  superior  enemy,  and  not  likely,  with- 
•ut  some  powerful  reinforcements  from  Italy, 
to  make  any  further  impression  on  Africa,  he 
had  recourse  to  a  stratagem  which,  thongh 
amounling  nearly  to  a  breach  of  faith,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  allowed  in  war  with  an  African 
enemy. 
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THE  PROGRESS  AND  TERMINATION 


[Book  I. 


The  oombliMd  armies  of  Carthage  and  Nami- 
dia  laf  in  two  eefMrate  encampments,  and.  It 
beinr  winter,  were  lodged  in  huts  eorered  with 
brudbwood  and  the  leaves  of  the  palm.  In  these 
circumstances  the  Roman  general  formed  a  de- 
sieii  to  set  fire  to  their  camp,  and*  in  the  midst 
or  the  confusion  which  that  alarm  might  occa^ 
sion,  to  attaclc  them  in  the  nicht.  In  order  to 
gain  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  ground,  and 
of  the  ways  by  which  his  emissaries  must  pass 
in  the  execution  of  this  design,  he  entered  into  a 
lUlgotiation,  and  affected  to  treat  of  conditions 
for  terminating  the  war.  His  deputies,  under 
this  pretence,  being  freelv  admitted  into  the 
enemy's  station,  brought'  nim  minute  informa- 
tion of  their  position,  and  of  the  ayenues  which 
led  to  different  parts  of  iheii^  camp. 

Scipio  being  possessed  of  these  informations, 
broke  off  the  treaty,  adnmoed  with  his  army  in 
the  night,  and,  in  many  diflerentplaces  at  once, 
set  ftre  to  Hasdrubal's  camp.  The  flames,  be- 
ing easily  caught  by  the  dry  materials,  spread 
with  the  gret^test  rapidity.  The  Carthagin- 
ians sapponng  that  these  flres  were  accidental, 
and  hanng  no  apprehension  of  the  prseenoe  of 
an  enemy,  ran  without  arms  to  extinguish  them : 
And  the  Numidians,  with  still  lees  concern,  left 
their  huts  to  gasM  on  the  scene*  or  to  lend  their 
assistance.  In  this  stato  of  security  and  confu- 
sion Scipio  attacked  and  dispersed  tiiem  with 
great  slaughtor ;'  and  being,  in  consequence  of 
this  action,  again  master  of  the  field,  he  returned 
to  Utica,  and  renewed  tlie  siege  or  blockade  of 
that  place. 

In  such  a  surprise  and  defeat  as  the  African 
armies  had  now  receired,  they  were  likely  to 
have  loet  their  arms  and  their  baggage,  and  to 
haye  nowhere  sufficient  numbers  ti^ether  to 
withstand  an  enemy ;  on  this  supposition,  it  had 
been  already  proposed  at  Carthage  to  have  re- 
eourpe  to  their  last  resort,  the  recalling  of  Han- 
nibal  from  Italy.  But  this  motion,  upon  a 
report  fnm.  Hasdmbal  and  Sypbax,  that  they 
were  again  arming  and  assembling  their  forces, 
and  that  they  were  Joined  bv  a  recruit  of  four 
thousand  men  newly  arriveil  fk-om  SmIu,  was 
for  tome  time  laid  aside.  These  hopee,  tkowever, 
woi'e  speedily  blasted  by  a  second  defeat  which 
the  combined  army  receiyed  before  they  were 
fallv  assembled,  and  by  a  reyolution  which  en- 
•uea  in  the  kincdom  of  Numidia,  where  Sypbax, 
pursued  by  Massinissa  and  Lielius,  was  yan- 
ouished  and  driyen  from  his  kingdom,  which 
nom  thenceforward  became  the  possession  of  his 
rival,  and  a  great  accession  of  strength  to  the 
Romans.  On  this  calamity  Hasdmbal  beiue 
threatened  by  the  populace  of  Carthage  witn 
yengeance  for  his  repeated  miscarriages, '  and 
being  aware  of  the  relentless  and  sanguinary 
^irit  of  his  countrymen,  durst  not  trust  himseu 
In  their  hands;  and  in  a  species  of  exile,  with  a 
body  of  eight  thousand  men  that  adhered  to  him, 
withdrew  from  their  service. 

In  this  extremity  there  was  no  hope  but  in  the 
presence  of  Hannibal ;  and  expresses  were  ac- 
cordingly sent  both  to  Mago  and  himself,  to 
hasten  their  return  into  Africa,  with  all  the 
forces  they  could  bring  for  the  defence  of  their 
country. 

Hannibal,  it  is  probable,  bad  for  some  time 
been  prepared  for  this  measure,  having  trana- 
porta  in  readiness  to  embark  his  army;  yet  he  is 
said  to  have  received  the  order  with  some  exprea- 
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sions  of  rage.  <*  They  have  now  aeeompliahed/ ' 
he  said  (speakinc  of  the  oppesite  faction  at  Car- 
thage), **  what,  by  withholding  firom  me  the  ne- 
cessary supports  in  this  war,  they  have  long 
endeavoured  to  effsct.  They  have  wished  to 
destroy  the  family  of  Baroas;  and  rather  than 
fail  in  their  aim,  are  willing  to  bury  it  at  last 
under  the  ruins  of  their  country."' 

While  the  Carthaginians  were  thus  driven  to 
their  last  resource,  Scipio  advanced  towards 
their  city,  and  invested  at  once  both  Tunis  and 
Utica,  which,  though  at  the  distance  of  above 
thirty  mJles  from  ei^  other,  may  be  considered 
as  bastions  on  the  right  and  the  left,  which 
flanked  and  commanded  the  country  which  led 
to  this  famous  place.  His  approach  cave  the 
citizens  a  fresh  alarm,  and  seemed  to  brmg  their 
danger  too  near  to  suffer  them  to  await  ue  ar* 
rival  of  relief  from  Italy.  It  appeared  neceesary 
to  stay  the  arm  of  the  victor  by  a  treaty;  and 
thirty  senators  were  accordingly  deputed  to  sue 
for  peace.     These  deputies,  in  their  address  to 


>roconsul,  laid  the  blame  of  the  war 
desperate  Action  who  had  adopted  his  wild  de- 


upon 


.omanproc 
Hannibal, 


supported,  as  they  alleged,  by  a 


signs.  They  intreated  that  the  Romans  would 
onoe  more  be  pleased  to  spare  a  republic 
which  was  again  brought  to  the  brink  or  ruin 
by  tile  precipitant  counsels  of  a  few  of  its  mens* 
hers. 

In  answer  to  this  abject  request,  Scipio  men^ 
tioned  the  terms  upon  which  ha  supposed  that 
the  Romans  would  be  willing  to  treat  of  a  peace. 
A  cessation  of  arms  was  agned  to»  and  a  nego- 
tiation commenced ;  but  it  was  suddenly  inter- 
mpted  and  prevented  of  ita  final  effect  by  the 
arrival  of  HannibaL  This  general,  after  many 
changes  of  fortune,  havinf  taken  the  necessary 
precautions  to  secure  his  retreat,  in  case  he 
should  be  called  off  for  the  defence  of  Carthage ; 
now  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  the  war,  aud 
alter  he  had  supported  himself  sixteen  years  in 
Italy,  by  the  sole  force  of  his  personal  character 
and  abilities,  against  the  whole  weight}  institu- 
tions, resources,  discipUne,  and  ua- 
U.  C.  &51.  tional  character  of  the  Romans, 
transported  his  army  from  thence, 
landed  at  Hadrumetum,  at  a  distance  from 
any  of  the  Quarters  occupied  by  the  Romans, 
and  drew  to  his  standard  all  the  remains  of  the 
lately  yan<|uished  armies  of  Carthags,  and  all  the 
forces  which  the  republic  was  yet  in  a  state  to 


"^£, 


his  event  produced  a*  change  in  the  counsels 
of  Carthage,  and  inspired  the  people  with  fresh 
presumption.  They  now  slighted  the  faith 
which  they  had  lately  engaged  to  Scipio,  and 
seized  on  all  the  Roman  Tessela,  which,  trusting 
to  the  cessation  of  arms,  had  taken  refuge  in  their 
bay.  They  even  insulted  the  messenger  whom 
the  Roman  general  sent  to  complain  of  this 
outrage ;  and  thus  hostilities,  after  a  very  short 
truce,  were  renewed  with  redoubled  animosity 
and  rancour  on  both  sides. 

The  people  of  Carthage,  under  dreadful  appre- 
hensions of  becoming  a  prey  to  the  Romans, 
sent  a  message  to  Hannibal,  then  at  Hadioune- 
tum,  to  hasten  his  march,  requesting  him  to  at- 
tack the  enemy,  and  at  anv  hazard  to  relieve  thQ 
city  from  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  a  siege. 
To  this  message  he  made  answer,  that  in  aflaira 
of  state  the  councils  of  Carthage  must  decide ; 
but  in  the  conduct  of  war,  the  general  whp 
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commands  must  judge  of  his  opportunity  to 
•gbt. 

.  The  forcing  of  Hannibal  to  evacuate  Italy 
was  a  victorv  to  Scipio :  as  this  was  the  first 
Ijruit  wiiich  he  ventured  to  promise  from  the 
invasion  of  Africa.  With  this  enemy,  however, 
In  his  rear,  it  was  not  expedient  t6  continue  the 
attack  of  Tunis  or  Utica.  He  withdrew  his 
army  firom  both  these  places,  and  prepared  to 
contend  for  the  possession  of  the  fidd. 
"  The  Carthaginian  leader,  having  collected  his 
forces  at  Haorumetum,  marched  to  the  west- 
ward, intending  to  occupy  the  banks  of  the  Ba- 
grada,  and  from  thence  to  obaerre  and  counter- 
act the  operations  of  hts  enemy.  Sdpio,  intend- 
ing to  prevent  him,  or  to  occupy  the  advantage- 
mis  ground  on  the  npper  Bagrada,  took  his  route 
to  the  same  country ;  and  while  both  directed 
their  march  to  Sicca,  they  met  on  the  plains  of 
Zama. 

MThen  the  armies  arrived  on  this  ground, 
neither  party  was  in  condition  to  protract  the 
'war.  Hannibal,  whose  interest  it  would  have 
been  to  avoid  any  hazardous  measm'es,  and  to 
tire  out  his  enemy  by  delays,  if  he  were  in  pos- 
session of  his  own  country^  or  able  to  protect  the 
capital  frominsulu  was  in  reality  obliged  to  risk 
the  whole  of  its  fortunes,  in  oi^er  to  rescue  it 
from  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  or  to  prevent  their 
renewing  the  blockade. 

Scipio  was  far  advanced  in  an  enemy*s  coun- 
try, which  was  soon  likelv  to  be  deserted  by  its 
natives,  and  exhausted  of  every  means  of  sub- 
sistence :  he  was  far  removed  from  the  sea,  the 
principal  and  only  secure  source  of  any  lasting 
supply :  surrounded  by  enemies ;  a  great  array 
under  Hannibal  in  his  front;  the  cities  of  Utica, 
Carthase,  and  Tunis,  with  all  the  armed  force 
that  defended  them,  in  his  rear. 

In  such  circumstances  both  parties  probably 
saw  the  necessity  of  immediate  action ;  and  the 
Carthaginian  general,  sensible  of  the  unequal 
stake  he  was  to  play,  the  safety  of  his  country 
against  the  fortune  of  a  single  army,  whoae  loss 
would  not  materially  affect  the  State  from 
whence  they  came,  ^ose  to  try  the  effect  of  a 
negotiation,  and  for  this  purpose  desired  a  per- 
sonal interview  with  Scimo. 

In  compliance  with  this  request,  the  Roman 
general  put  bis  army  in  motion,  and  the  Car- 
thaginians advancing  a^  the  same  time,  they 
halted  at  the  distance  of  thirty  stadia,  or  about 
three  miles,  f^m  each  other.  The  generals, 
attended  by  a  few  horse,  met  on  an  eminence 
between  their  lines.  Hannibal  beffan  the  con- 
ference, by  expressing  his  regret  that  the  Car- 
thagiuians  should  have  aimed  at  any  conquests 
beyond  their  own  coasts  in  Africa,  or  the  Ro- 
mans beyond  those  of  Italy.  "  We  began,*'  he 
said,  **  with  a  contest  for  Sicily ;  we  vrooeeded 
to  dispute  the  possession  of  Spain,  and  we  have 
each  in  our  turns  seen  our*  native  land  overrun 
with  strangers,  and  our  country  in  danger  of 
becoming  a  prey  to  its  enemies.  It  is  time  that 
we  shoiud  distrust  our  fortune,  and  drop  lufi 
animosity  which  has  brought  us  both  to  the 
verge  of  destruction.  Tliis  luifuage  indeed  may 
have  little  weight  with  you,  who  mlvebeen  suc- 
cessful in  all  your  attempts,  and^who  have  not 
'  y«t  experienced  any  reverse  of  fortune ;  but  I 
pray  you  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  others. 
'  You  now  behold  in  me  a  person  who  was  once 
almost  master  of  your  country,  and  who  am 
now  brought,  at  last,  to  the  defonce  of  my  own. 
I  encamped  within  five  miles  of  Rome,  and  of- 
fered the  possessions  round  the  Forum  to  aUe. 
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Urge  not  the  chance  of  war  too  fur.  I  how  , 
offer  to  surrender,  on  the  part  of  Carthage^  all 
her  pretensions  to  Spain,  •Sardinia,  Sicily,  and 
every  other  island  that  lies  between  this  conti- 
nent and  vours.  I  wish  only  for  peace  to  my 
country,  that  she  may  enjoy  undisturbed  her 
ancient  possessions  on  this  coast ;  and  I  think, 
that  the  terms  I  oflisr  you  are  sufficiently  ad- 
vantageous and  honourable  to  procure  it.'* 

To  this  address  Scipio  replied,  "  That  the 
Romans  had  not  been  aegreMoi-s  in  the  present 
or  preceding  wars  witET  Carthage :  that  they 
strove  to  maintain  their  own  rigms,  and  to  pro- 
tect their  allies ;  and  that,  suitably  to  these  ^ 
righteous  Intentions,  they  had  been  favoured  by 
the  justice  of  the  gods :  that  no  one  knew  better 
than  himself  the  instability  of  human  affairs, 
nor  should  be  more  on  his  guard  against  the 
chances  of  war.  The  terms,**  he  said,  "  whidi 
you  now  propose  might  have  been  accepted  o^ 
nad  you  offered  Uiem  wlule  yet  in  Italy,  an»l  hsA 
my>p08ed,  as  a  prelude  to  the  treaty,  to  remove 
iVom  thence ;  but  now,  that  you  are  driven 
IVom  every  post,  you  propose  to  surrender,  and 
are  forced,  not  only  to  evacuate  the  Roman  ter- 
ritory, but  are  stripped  of  part  of  your  own. 
These  concessions  are  no  longer  sufficient ;  they 
are  no  more  than  a  part  of  the  (ionditions  already 
agreed  to  by  your  countrymen,  and  which  they, 
on  your  wpearance  in  Africa,  so  basely  retract- 
ed. Besides  what  yon  now  offer.  It  was  pro- 
mised on  their  part,  that  all  Roman  captives 
should  be  restored  without  ransom  ;  that  all 
armed  ships  should  be  delivered  up ;  that  a  sum 
of  five  thousand  talents  should  be  paid,  and  hos- 
tages given  by  Carthage  for  the  performance  of 
all  these  articles. 

**  On  the  credit  of  this  agreement  we  granted 
a  cessation  of  arms,  but  were  shamefully  be- 
trayed by  the  councils  of  Carthage.  Now  to 
abate  any  part  of  the  articles  which  were  then 
stipulated,  would  be  to  reward  a  breach  of  fhitb, 
and  to  instruct  nations  hereafter  how  to  profit 
by  perfidy.  You  may  therefore  be  assured,  that 
I  will  not  so  much  as  transmit  to  Rome  any 
proposal  that  does  not  contain,  as  prelim inarios, 
every  article  formerly  stipulated,  together  with 
such  additional  concessions  as  may  induce  the 
Romans  to  renew  the  treaty.  On  any  other 
terms  than  these,  Carthage  must  vanquish,  or 
submit  at  discretion.**' 

From  this  interview  both  parties  withdrew 
with  an  immediate  prospect  of  action ;  and  on 
the  following  day,  neither  having  any  hopes  of 
advantage  firoin  delay  or  surprise,  came  forth 
into  the  plain  in  order  of  battle. 

Hannibal  formed  his  army  in  three  lines  with 
their  elephants  in  tvonU 

Scipio  drew  forth  his  legibns  in  thehr  usual 
divisions,  but  somewhat  differently  disposed. 

Hannibal  had  above  eighty  elephants,  witii 
which  he  proposed  to  begin  the  action.  BehiAd 
these  he  formed  the  mercenary  troops,  composed 
of  Gauls,  Ligurians,  and  Spaniards.  In  a  se- 
cond line  he  placed  the  Africans  and  natives  of 
Carthage ;  and  in  a  third  line,  almot  half  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  behind  the  first,  he  placed  the 
veterans  who  had  shared  with  himself  in  all  the 
dangers  and  honoun  of  the  Italian  war.  He 
pla<»d  his  cavalry  in  the  wings  opposite  to  those 
of  the  enemy. 

Scipio  posted  Lidins  with  the  Roman  eavalry 
on  his  leR,  and  Masainissa  with  the  Nmnldian 
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hone  on  hit  licht.  He  placed  the  minipules, 
or  divisions  of  the  legions,  not  as  usual,  mutually 
corering  their  interns,  but  coyering  each  other 
from  front  to  rear.  His  intention  In  this  dis- 
position was  to  leave  continued  avenues  or  lanesy 
through  which  the  elephants  might  pass  without 
discowring  the  columns.  At  the  nead  of  each 
line  he  placed  the  Velites,  or  imignlar  infiuitrf, 
with  orders  to  gall  the  elephants,  and  endeavour 
to  force  them  rack  upon  tneir  own  lines ;  or,  if 
this  could  not  be  effected,  to  fly  before  them  into 
the  intervals  of  the  heavy-armed  foot,  and,  by 
the  wavs  which  were  left  open  between  the 
manipules,  to  conduct  them  mto  the  rear.  It 
being  the  nature  of  these  animals,  even  In  their 
wild  state,  to  be  the  dupes  of  their  own  resent- 
ment, and  to  follow  the  hunter  by  whom  they 
are  galled  into  any  snaro  that  is  prepared  for 
them  ;*  the  design  thus  formed  by  Scipio  to  mis- 
lead them,  accordingly  proved  succosfuL  As 
soon  as  the  cavalry  D<^[an  to  skirmish  on  the 
wings,  Hannibal  gave  the  signal  for  the  ele- 
phants to  charge.  They  were  received  by  a 
shower  of  misnle  weapons  from  the  Roman 
Dght  infantry,  and,  as  usual,  carried  their  riders 
in  different  directions.  Some  broke  into  their 
own  line  with  considerable  disorder,  others  fled 
between  the  armies  and  escaped  by  the  flanks, 
and  many,  incited  with  rage,  as  Scipio  had  fore- 
seen^  pursued  the  enemy  that  galled  them 
througn  the  intervals  of  the  Roman  divisions 
ouite  out  of  the  action ;  and  in  a  little  time  the 
Ront  of  the  two  armies  was  cleared  of  these  ani- 
'mals,  and  of  all  the  irregulars  who  had  skir- 
mished between  them  In  the  beginning  of  the 
battle. 

In  the  mean  time  the  first  and  second  line  of 
Hannibal's  foot  had  advanced,  to  profit  by  the 
impression  which  the  elephants  were  likely  to 
msJke.  The  third  line  still  romained  on  its 
ground,  and  seemed  to  stand  aloof  fnm.  the 
action. 

In  this  poftnre,  the  first  line  of  the  Carthagi- 
nian army,  composed  of  Gauls  and  LiguriAus, 
engaged  with  the  Roman  legions ;  and,  afUj  a 
short  resistance,  were  forced  back  on  the  second 
line,  who»  having  orders  not  to  receive  them,  nor 
allow  them  to  pass,  presented  their  arms.  The 
fugiUves  wero  accordingly  massacred  on  both 
^es,  and  fell  bv  the  swords  of  their  own  party, 
or  by  those  of  the  enemy. 

Tne  second  line,  consisting  of  the  African  and 
native  troops  of  Carthage,  had  a  similar  fate ; 
they  perished  by  the  huids  of  the  Romans,  or 
by  those  of  their  own  reserve,  who  had  orders 
to  receive  them  on  their  swords,  and  turn  them 
back,  if  possible,  against  the  enemy. 

Scipio,  after  so  much  blood  had  been  shed, 
finding  his  men  out  of  breath,  and  spent  with 


hard  labour,  embarrassed  with  heaps  ot  the  slain, 
^y  able  to  keep  their  footing  on  ground  be- 
»  slippery  with  mud  and  gore,  and  in  these 


circumstances  likely  to  be  instantly  attacked  by 
a  fresh  enemy,  who  had  vet  borne  no  part  in  the 
conteat ;  he  endeavoureo,  without  loss  of  time, 
to  pnt  himaeZf  in  a  posture  to  renew  the  engage- 
ment. 

His  cavalry,  by  good  fortune,  in  these  hazard- 
ous circumstances,  were  victorious  on  both  the  i 
wings,  and  were  gone  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 
He  ordered  the  ground  to  be  cleared ;  and  his 
columns,  in  Uie  original  form  of  the  action,  hav-  I 
ing  been  somewhat  displaced,  he  ordered  those 


of  ^e  first  line  to  close  to  the  centre  ;  those  of 
the  second  and  third  to  divide,  and,  gaining 
the  flanks,  to  form  in  a  continued  line  with  tlie 
front.  In  this  manner,  while  the  ground  was 
clearing  of  the  dead,  probably  by  the  Velltes  or 
irregular  troops,  he,  with  the  least  possible  loss 
of  time,  and  without  any  interval  of  confusion, 
oomfdeted  his  line  to  receive  the  enemy.  An 
action  ensued,  which,  being  to  decide  the  event 
of  this  memorable  war,  was  likely  to  remain 
some  time  in  suspense ;  when  the  cavalry  of  the 
Roman  army,  returning  from  the  pursuit  of  the 
horse  they  had  routed,  fell  on  the  flank  of  the 
Carthaginian  infantry,  and  obliged  them  to  give 
way. 

Hannibal  had  rested  his  hopes  of  victory  on 
the  disorder  that  might  arise  from  the  attack  of 
his  elephants,  and  if  this  should  fail,  on  the 
steady  valour  of  the  veterans,  whom  he  reserved 
for  the  last  effort  to  be  made,  when  he  supposed 
that  the  Romans,  already  exhausted  in  their 
conflict  with  the  two  several  lines  whom  he  sa- 
crificed to  their  ardour  in  the  beginning  of  the 
battle,  miffht  be  unable  to  contend  vrith  the 
third,  yet  fresh  for  action  and  inured  to  victor^'. 
He  was  disappointed  in  the  effect  of  his  ele- 
phants, by  the  precaution  which  Scipio  had  taken 
in  opening  his  intervals,  and  in  forming  conti- 
nuea  lanes  for  their  passage  fVom  front  to  rear  ; 
and  of  the  effect  of  bis  reserve,  by  the  return  of 
the  enemy*s  horse,  while  the  action  was  yet  un- 
decided." Having  taken  no  measures  to  secnro 
a  retreat,  nor  to  save  any  part  of  his  army,  he 
obstinatdy  fought  every  minute  of  the  day  to 
the  last ;  and  when  he  could  delay  the  victory 
of  his  enemy  no  longer,  he  quitted  the  field  with 
a  small  purty  of  horse,  of  whom  many,  over- 
whelmed with  hunger  and  fatigue,  having  fallen 
by  the  way,  he  arrived  with  a  few^  in  the  course 
or  two  days  and  two  nights,  at  Hadrumetum. 
Here  he  embarked  and  proceeded  by  sea  to 
Carthage.  His  arrival  convinced  his  country- 
men orthe  extent  of  their  loss.  Seeing  Hanni- 
bal without  an  army,  they  believed  themselves 
vanquished ;  and,  with  minds  unprovided  with 
that  spirit  which  supported  the  Ilomans  when 
overthrown  at  Thrasimenus  and  Cannae,  wero 
now  desirous,  by  any  concessions,  to  avert  the 
supposed  necessary  conseouences  of  their  fate. 

The  riotous  populace,  that  had  so  lately  pur- 
sued with  vengeance,  and-  threatened  to  tear 
asunder  the  supposed  authors  of  peace,"  wero 
now  silent,  and  ready  to  embrace  any  terms  that 
might  be  prescribed  by  the  enemy.  Hannibal, 
knowing  how  little  his  countrymen  wero  quali- 
fied to  contend  with  mLsfortune,  confessed  m  the 
Senate,  that  he  was  come  from  deciding,  not  the 
event  of  a  sinsle  battle,  but  the  fate  of  a  great 
war,  and  advked  them  to  accept  of  the  victor's 
terms.*    They  accordingly  determined  to  sue  for 


In  the  mean  time  the  Roman  army,  in  pur- 
suit of  its  victory,  was  returned  to  the  coast ; 
and  having  reoeived  from  Italy  a  large  supply  of 
stores  and  military  engines,  tcigether  with  a  re- 
inforcement of  fifty  gMleys,  was  in  a  condition, 
not  only  to  resume  the  siereof  Utica  and  Tunis, 
but  likewise  to  threaten  with  a  storm  the  capital 
itself;  and,  for  this  purpose,  began  to  invest  tha 
town  and  Uock  up  the  Iwrbour. 

Scipio  being  himself  embarked,  and  conducting 
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OF  THE  ROMAN  REPUBLIC. 


I  met  by  a  Carthaginian 
"oliv 


the  fleet  to  it*  station, 
\    veesel  that  hoisted  wreaths  of  olfve  and  otlier  en- 
4   signs  of  peace.     This  vessel  had  ten  commission- 
^   ers  on  board,  who  were  authorised  to  declare 
the  submission  of  Carthage^  and  to  receire  the 
victor's  commands^ 
r       llie  ambition  of  Scipio  might  have  inclined 
him  to  urge  his  victory  to  th«  utmost,  Aat  he 
might  carry,  instead  of  a  treaty,  the  spoils  of 
Carthage  to  adorn  his  triumph  at  Rome.     But 
the  impatience  with  which  the  consuls  of  the 
present  and  of  the  preceding  year  endeavoured 
to  snatch  from  his  nands  the  glory  of  terminat- 
ing the  war,  may,  with  other  mouves,  have  in- 
k  daced  him  to  receive  the  submission  of  the  van- 
auished  wpon  the  first  terms  that  appeared  suf- 
ficiently honourable,  and  suited  to  the  object  of 
the  commission  with  which  he  had   been  en- 
trusted. 

In  allusion  to  this  circumstance,  he  was  heard 
to  say,  that  Claudius,  by  his  impatience  to  sup- 
plant him  in  this  command,  han  saved  the  re^ 
public  of  Carthage.*  But  men  seldom  act  from 
any  ilmrle  oonsuleration ;  and  Scipio  is,  in  all 
probability,  justly  supposed  to  have  had  other 
and  nobler  motives  than  this  jealousy  of  a  suc- 
cessor. He  is  even  mid  to  have  spared  the  rival 
of  his  country,  in  order  to  maintain  the  emula- 
tion of  courage  and  of  national  virtue.  This 
motive  Cato,  who  had  served  under  him  in  the 
capacity  of  qncBstor,  and  who  was  not  inclined 
to  flatter,  did  him  the  honour  to  assign  in  a 
speech  to  the  senate.* 

Scipio,  having  appointed  the  Carthaginian 
commissioners  to  attend  him  at  Tunis,  preekcribed 
the  following  terms : 

That  Carthaffe  should  continue  to  hold  in 
Africa  all  that  she  had  possessed  before  the  war, 
and  be  governed  by  her  own  laws  and  institu- 
tions: 

That  she  should  make  immediate  restitution 
of  all  Roman  ships  or  other  effects  taken  in  vio- 
lation of  the  late  truce : 

Should  release  or  deliver  up  all  captives,  de- 
serters, or  fugitive  slaves,  taken  or  received  dur- 
ing any  part  of  the  war  : 

Surrender  the  whole  of  her  fleet,  saving  ten 
gallics  of  three  tier  of  oars : 

Deliver  up  all  the  elephants  she  then  had  in 
the  stalls  ofthe  republic,  and  refrain  from  tam- 
Ingor  breaking  any  more  of  those  animals : 

That  she  should  not  make  war  on  any  nation 
whatever  without  consent  of  the  Romans  : 

I'hat  she  should  indemn^  Massinissa  for  all 
die  losses  he  had  sustained  in  the  late  war : 

And,  to  reimburse  the  Romans,  pay  a  sum  of 
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ten  thousand  talents,'  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred 
talents  a-year  for  iifty  years : 

That  tne  state  should  give  hostages  for  the 
performance  of  these  several  articles,  such  as 
Scipio  should  select  from  the  noblest  femilies  of 
Carthage  not  under  fourteen,  nor  exceeding 
thirty  years  of  age : 

And  that,  untu  this  treaty  should  be  ratified, 
they  should  supply  the  Roman  forces  in  Africa 
wim  pay  and  provisiMU. 

Whea  these  ccMiditlont  were  reported  in  the 
senate  of  Carthage,  one  of  the  members  arose, 
and,  in  terms  of  Indignatioii,  attempted  to  dis- 
suade the  acceptance  of  them :  but  Hannibal, 
with  the  tone  of  a  master,  interrupted  and  com- 
manded him  silence.  This  action  vras  resented 
by  a  general  cry  of  displeasure  ;  and  Hannllwl, 
in  excuse  of  his  rashness,  informed  the  senate, 
that  he  had  leil  Carthage  while  yet  a  child  of 
nine  years  old  :  that  he  was  now  at  the  age  of 
forty-five ;  and,  after  a  life  spent  in  camps  and 
military  open^ons,  returned  for  the  first  time 
to  bear  his  part  in  political  councils;  that  he 
hoped  thev  would  bear  with  his  ineiqierience  in 
matters  or  civil  form,  and  regard  more  the  ten- 
dency than  the  manner  of  what  he  had  done ; 
that  ne  was  sensible  the  proposed  terms  of  peace 
were  unfavourable,  but  he  knew  not  how  else 
his  country  was  to  be  rescued  fh>m  her  present 
difllculties  ;  he  wished  to  reserve  her  for  a  time 
in  which  die  could  exert  her  resolution  with 
more  advantage.  He  hoped  that  the  senate 
would,  in  the  present  extremity,  accept,  with- 
out hesitation,  and  even  without  consulting  the 
people,  conditions  which,  though  hard*  were, 
notwithstanding,  less  fiital  to  the  commonwealth 
than  any  one  could  have  hoped  for  in  the  night 
that  foltowed  the  battle  of  Zama.* 

The  conditions  were  accordingly 
U.  C.  56S.  accepted,  and  deputies  were  sent  to 
Rome  with  concessions,  which  in 
some  measure  stripped  the  rnmblic  of  her  sove- 
reignty. The  ratificatiain  of  the  treaty  was  re- 
mitted to  Scipio,  and  the  peace  concluded  on  the 
terms  he  had  prescribed. 

Four  thousand  Roman  captives  were  instantly 
released :  five  hundred  galleys  were  delivered  up 
and  burnt :  the  first  payment  of  two  hundred 
talents  was  ejcacted,  and,  under  the  execution  of 
thb  article,  many  members  of  the  Carthaginian 
senate  were  in  tears.  Hannibal  was  oWrved 
to  smile,  and  being  questioned  on  this  insult  to 
the  public  distress,  made  answer.  That  a  smile 
of  scorn  for  those  who  fdt  not  the  loss  of  their 
country,  until  it  affected  their  own  interest,  was 
an  expression  of  sorrow  for  Carthage. 
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CHAP.   VI. 

SlaU:  itj  Rome  ai  the  Peace  with  Carthage-^an  with  the  Gavh^WUh  the  MacedoniaiM-^Batik  oj 
Cjpwc^BfAalce^-Peace-^Freedom  to  Grwc^'^Preluda  to  the  War  vnth  Antiochus-^Fli^ht  ^  Hanvibol 
to  that  Prince^^Antiochui  p<u$es  into  Europe-'Disposiiions  made  by  the  Roman^^FUght  of  AntiochuM 
to  Asia — Hit  Defeat  at  the  Mountains  of  8ipylu*^Peace  and  Settlement  of  Asitk^^Courte  of  Roman 
Affairs  at  Home,  ^c. 


IN  the  couTM  of  the  war,  which  terminated 
in  sodittini^iahed  a  superiority  of  the  Ro- 
man over  the  Cartliaffinian  republic,  the  victors 
had  experienced  much  greater  distress  tlian  liad, 
even  in  the  last  stace  of  the  conflict,  fallen  to  the 
•hare  of  the  vanquished.  The  greater  part  of  their 
territory,  during  a  series  of  years,  lay  waste ; 
was  ruined  in  Its  habitations,  plundered  of  its 
alaves  and  its  cattle,  and  deserted  of  its  people. 
The  city  itself  was  reduced  to  a  scanty  supply  of 
provisions  tliat  threatened  immediate  ft^ine.* 
Among  other  modes  of  taxation  devised  at  this 
tima,  tne  monopoly  of  salt  was  established  or  re- 
newed ;  but  every  public  fund  that  was  consti- 
tuted in  the  ordinary  way  being  insufficient,  the 
state  had  reooorse  to  the  voluntary  contribution 
of  its  members,  and  called  for  tneir  plate  and 
other  ornaments  of  silver  and  gold  to  defray  the 
expenses.  They  debased  their  silver  coin  by  a 
great  mixture  of  alloy,  and  farther  reduced  the 
copper  As  from  its  late  coinage  at  two  ounces  to 
one.'  The  numbers  of  the  people  on  the  rolls, 
either  by  desertion  or  by  the  sword  of  the  ene- 
my, uncommonly  fatal  in  such  a  series  of  battles, 
were  reduced  from  two  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  to  nearly  the  half.' 

In  the  musters  and  levies,  no  leas  than  twelve 
colonies  at  once  withheld  their  names,  and  re- 
fused their  support.  Tet,  proof  against  the 
whole  of  these  sufferings,  the  Romans  maintain- 
ed the  conflict  with  a  resolution,  which  seemed 
to  imply,  that  they  considered  the  smallest  con- 
ceasion  as  equivalent  to  ruin.  In  the  farther 
exertion  of  this  unconquerable  spirit,  when  the 
pressure  of  this  war  was  removed,  their  fortunes 
rose  to  a  flood  of  prosperity  and  greatness,  pro- 
portioned to  the  low  ebb  to  whicn  they  seemed 
to  have  fallen  in  the  course  of  it. 

They  joined,  in  Sicily,  to  their  former 


slons,  the  city  of  Syracuse,  and  the  whole  kins- 
dom  of  Hiero.  In  Spain,  they  succeeded  to  iQl 
the  possessions,  to  all  the  claims  and  pretensions 
of  Carthage,  and  became  masters  of  all  that  had 
been  the  subject  of  dispute  In  the  war.  They 
brought  Carthage  herself  under  contribution, 
and  reduced  her  almost  to  the  state  of  a  pro- 
vince. 

On  the  side  of  Macedonia  and  Illyricum,  In 
their  treaty  with  Philip  and  his  allies,  they  re- 
tained to  themselves  considerable  pledges,  not 
only  of  security,  but  of  power ;  and  be^m  to  be 
considered  in  the  councils  of  Greece,  as  the  prin- 
cipal arbiters  of  the  fortunes  of  nations. 


1  Polyb.  Excerpte  Logationes. 
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8  Thc*o  were  probably  the  citixeos,  fit  to   carry 
arms,  rcaidiog  in  the  citv ;    for  it  wn«  not  yet  the 
practice  tu  enrol  those  who  did  not  offer  tiieir  names 
at  Rome. 


In  Italy,  where  their  progress  was  still  of 
greater  consequence,  they  became  more  absolute 
masters  than  they  had  been  before  the  war.— 
The  cantons,  which,  in  so  general  a  defection  of 
their  other  allies,  had  continued  faithful  to  them, 
were  fond  of  the  merit  they  hod  acquired,  and 
were  confirmed  in  their  attachment  by  the  ha- 
bits of  zeal  which  they  had  exerted  in  so  pros- 
perous a  cause.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who 
nad  revolted,  or  withdrawn  their  allegiance, 
were  reduced  to  a  state  of  submission  more  en- 
tire  than  they  had  formerly  acknowledged  ;  and 
the  sovereignty  of  this  whole  country  being,  till 
now,  precarious  and  tottering,  derived,  from  the 
very  storm  which  had  shiUcen  it,  stability  and 
force. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  splendour  of  such 
rapid  advancement,  audof  the  high  military  and 
political  talents  which  procured  It,  if  by  any 
accident  the  career  of  the  Ronums  had  been  stopt 
^at  the  present  era,  their  name,  it  is  probable, 
would  never  have  appeared  on  the  record  of  po- 
lished nations,  nor  they  themselves  been  other- 
wise known  than  as  a  barbarous  dynasty,  that 
fell  a  prey  to  some  more  fortunate  pretenders  to 
dominion  and  conquest. 

The  Romans,  being  altogether  men  of  the 
sword,  or  of  the  state,  macte  no  application  to 
letters  or  sedentary  occupations.  Cato  is  intro- 
duced by  Cicero  as  saying.  That  it  had  been 
anciently  the  fashion  at  Roman  feasts  to  sing 
herolcal  ballads  in  honour  of  their  ancestors; 
but  that  this  custom  had  been  discontinued  In 
his  own  time ;  and  it  is  probable,  from  the  great 
change  which 'their  language  underwent  in  a 
few  years,  that  they  had  no  popular  or  establish- 
ed compositions  in  writing,  or  even  In  vulgar 
tradition,  by  which  the  uniformity  of  language 
has,  in  other  instances,  been  longer  preserved.— 
They  had  hitherto  no  historian,  poet,  or  philo- 
sopher ;  and  it  was  only  now,  that  any  taste 
began  to  appear  for  the  compositions  of  such  an- 
thors.  Fabius,  Ennius,  and  Cato,  became  the 
first  historians  of  their  country,  and  raised  the 
first  literary  monuments  of  genius  that  were  to 
remain  with  pcwterity.*  ' 

The  inclination  wnich  now  appeared  for  the 
learning  of  the  Greeks  was,  by  many,  considered 
as  a  mark  of  degeneracy,  and  gave  rise  to  the 
never-ending  dispute,  which,  in  this  as  in  other 
nations,  took  place  between  the  patrons  of  an- 
cient and  modem  manners.  The  admirers  of 
ancient  times,  being  attached  to  what  they  re- 
ceived from  their  ancestors,  were  disposed  to 
r^ect  every  new  improvement,  and  seemed  wil- 
ling to  stop  the  progress  of  ingenuity  itself. 
"^^  gay,  and  the  fashionable,  on    the   other 
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hind,  liked  what  was  new ;  were  fond  of  ercry 
change,  and  would  ever  adopt  the  latest  inven- 
tion AS  the  model  of  propriety,  elegance,  and 
beauty. 

To  the  simplicity  of  the  Roman  manners  in 
other  respects,  and  to  the  ability  of  the  most  ac- 
complished councils  of  state,  was  joined  a  very 
gross  superstition,  which  led  to  monv  acts  of  id>- 
surdlty  and  cruelty.  In  this  particular  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  conceptions  of  men  are  altogether 
unconnected  with  their  civil  and  politiod,  as 
well  as  military  character;  and  that  the  rites 
they  adopt,  even  when  innocent,  and  the  most 
admissible  expressions  of  worship,  do  not  deserve 
to  be  recorded  for  any  other  purpose,  than  to 
show  how  &r  they  are  arbitrary ;  and  how  lit- 
tle, in  many  instances,  they  are  directed,  even 
among  nations  otherwise  the  most  accomplished, 
by  anv  rule  of  utility,  humanity,  or  reason. 

A  little  time  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
late  war,  the  Roman  senate,  upon  the  report  of 
a  prophecy,  that  the  Gauls  and  the  Greeks  were 
to  possess  the  city,  ordered  a  man  and  a  woman 
of  each  of  those  nations  to  be  buried  alive  in  the 
market-place:  supposing,  we  may  imagine,  that, 
by  this  act  of  moqstrous  iniustice  and  cruelty, 
tiicy  were  to  fulfil  or  elude  the  prediction.^  They 
attended  to  the  numberless  prodigies  that  were 
annually  collected,  and  to  the  channs  that  were 
suggested  to  avert  the  evils  which  those  prodl- 
les  were  supposed  to  presage,  no  less  than  they 
Id  to  the  most  serious  afnirs  of  the  common- 
wealth." They  frequently  seemed  to  impute 
their  distresses,  more  to  the  ni^lect  of  supersti- 
tious rites,  than  to  the  misconduct  of  their  offi- 
cers, or  to  the  superiority  of  their  enemies.  Fa- 
bius,  who,  by  perseverance  and  steadiness,  had 
the  merit  of  restoring  their  affairs,  was  no  less 
celebrated  for  his  diligence  in  averting  the  effect 
of  prodigies  and  unhappy  presages,  than  he  was 
for  the  conduct  and  ability  m  a  cautious  and 
successful  commander.'  Even  Scipio  is  sidd  to 
have  been  influenced  by  his  dreams,  and  to  have 
pretended  to  special  revelations. 

From  such  examples  as  these,  we  may  learn 
the  fallacy  of  partial  representations  of  national 
character,  and  carefully  to  guard  against  draw- 
ing any  inference  from  the  defects  or  accomplish- 
ments which  a  people  may  exhibit  of  one  kind, 
to  establish  those  of  another. 

The  peace  with  Carthage  was  introduced  with 
some  popular  acts  in  favour  of  those  who  had 
suffered  remarkably  in  the  hardships  and  dan- 
gers of  the  war.  Large  quantities  of  com  that 
had  been  seized  in  the  magazines  of  the  enemy, 
were  sold  in  the  city  at  a  low  price,  and  a  con- 
siderable distribution  of  land  was  made  to  num- 
bers of  the  peoi^e  in  reward  of  their  long  and 
perilous  services. 

These  precedents,  however  reasonable  in  the 
drcumstanoes  from  which  they  arose,  were  the 
soorces  of  great  abuse ;  private  citizens,  in  the 
sequel,  were  taught  to  rely  on  public  gratuities, 
and  were  made  to  hope,  that,  in  the  midst  of 
doth  and  riot,  they  might  subsist  without  care, 
and  without  industry.  Soldiers  were  taught  to 
expect  extraordinary  rewards  for  ordinary  ser- 
vices ;  and  ambitious  leaders  were  instructed  how 
to  transfisr  the  i^ection  and  the  hopes  of  the  le- 
gions from  the  republic  to  themselves. 

The  treaty  with  Carthm,  while  it  terminated 
the  principal  war  in  whkh  the  Romans  were 
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engaged,  left  them  at  leisure  to  pursue  a  Muiety 
of  quarrels,  which  still  remained  on  their  hand^ 
rather  than  bestowed  entire  peace.  The  Insubres, 
and  other  Gaulish  nations  on  the  Po,  although 
they  had  not  taken  the  full  advantage,  which  the 
presence  of  Hannibal  in  Italy  might  have  given 
them  against  the  Romans,  were  unable  to  re- 
main at  peace,  and  were  unwilling  to  acknow- 
ledge the  sovereignty  of  any  nation  over  their 
own.  Having  a  Qurthaginian  exile,  of  the  name 
of  Hamilcar,  at  their  heiul,  they  attempted  again 
to  dislodge  the  colonies  of  Cremona  and  Placen- 
tia ;  and,  on  that  side,  with  various  events  for 
some  years,  furnished  occupation  to  the  arms  of 
the  republic. 

Philip,  notwithstanding  the  treaty  of  peace, 
which,  about  three  years  before,  he  bad  conclud- 
ed with  the  Romans,  had  lately  supplied  the 
Carthaginians  with  an  aid  of  four  thousand  men, 
and  a  sum  of  money.  Of  the  men  he  had  sent 
to  the  assistance  of  Carthage,  many  had  been 
taken  at  the  battie  of  Zama,  and  detained  as 
captives.  Trusting,  however,  to  the  authority 
of  nis  crown,  he  sent,  during  the  dependance  of 
the  treaty  between  the  Romans  and  Caithagini- 
ans,  a  message  to  demand  the  enlargement  of 
those  Macedonian  captives.  To  this  message 
the  senate  replied  with  disdain,  that  the  kin^ 
of  Macedonia  appeared  to  desire  a  war  and  should 
have  it. 

The  people,  nevertheless,  wearied  and  exhaust- 
ed witn  tne  late  contest,  engag|Ml  in  this  war 
with  uncommon  reluctance.  The  senate,  they 
thought,  was  directed  by  the  ambition  of  a  few 
menibers,  who  never  ceased  to  seek  for  new  sub- 
jects  of  triumph,  and  for  fresh  occasion  of  mili- 
tary honours.  But  notwithstanding  their  aver- 
sion to  enter  into  a  war  upon  these  motives, 
they  were  persuaded  to  give  their  consent  upon 
a  representation  of  the  great  progress  which  was 
making  by  the  king  of  Macraonia,  and  the  sup- 
posed necessity  of  carrying  the  war  into  his  own 
country,  in  oraer  to  check  or  prevent  his  designs 
upon  Italy. 

Philip,  from  being  the  head  of  a  free  confede- 
racy, in  which  the  Achieans,  and  manv  other 
states  of  Greece,  were  united,  aspired  to  become 
the  despotic  sovereign  of  that  country;  and, 
either  by  insinuation  or  force,  bad  made  himself 
master  of  most  places  of  consequence  round  the 
^gean  sea,  whether  in  Europe  or  Asia.  Upon 
the  death  of  Ptolem'y  Philopater,  and  the  succes- 
sion of  an  infant  son  of  that  prince  to  the  throno 
of  Egypt,  Philip  had  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
Antiocnus,  king  of  Syria,  to  divide  between 
them  the  possessions  or  the  Egyptian  monarchy ; 
and,  in  order  to  be  ready  for  his  more  distant 
operations,  was  busy  in  reducing  the  places 
which  still  held  out  against  him  in  Greece,  and 
in  ito  neighbourhood. 

For  this  purpose  he  sent  an  army  with  orders 
to  take  possession  of  Athens,  and  was  himself 
cmployedin  the  siege  of  Abydos.  The  Atheni- 
ans sent  a  message  to  Rome  to  sue  for  protection. 
"  It  is  no  longer  a  question,**  said  the  con- 
sul Sulpidus,  in  his  narangue  to  the  people, 
"  whether  yon  will  have  a  war  with  Phibp,  but 
whether  you  will  have  that  war  in  Macedonia 
or  in  Italy.  If  you  stay  until  Philip  has  taken 
Athens,  as  Hannibal  took  Saguntum,  you  mav 
then  see  him  arrive  in  Italy,  not  afrer  a  march 
of  five  months,  and  after  the  passage  of  tremen-» 
dous  mountains,  but  after  a  voyage  of  five  days 
from  his  embarkation  at  Corinth.  * 

These  considerations  decided  the  resolution  of 
the  Roman  people  for  war ;  and  the  officers,  yet 
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remainiug  in  Sicily  at  the  head  of  the  sea  and 
the  hind  I'oroee  that  had  been  employed  acainet 
Carthage  had  orden,  without  toncning  on  Italy, 
to  make  nil  for  the  coast  of  Epims. 

The  consul  Sulpiciua  was  de»- 
V.  C.  552.  tined  to  command  in  that  country. 
He  found,  upon  his  arriyal,  that 
Attains,  the  long  of  Peigamus,  and  the  republio 
of  Rhodes,  had  taken  arms  to  oppose  tlie  pro- 
gress of  Philip.  In  concert  witn  these  aOies, 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  Dardanians  and 
other  cantons  who  joined  him  on  the  frontieiB  of 
Macedonia,  the  Roman  consul  was  enabled  to  re- 
liere  and  to  protect  the  Athenians.  But  the 
other  states  of  Greece,  though  already  arerse  to 
the  pretensions  of  Phili]s  and  impauent  of  his 
usui^pations ;  even  ihe  Etolians,  though  the 
most  determined  opponents  of  this  prince,  seemed 
to  be  undecided  on  this  occasion,  and  deferred 
entering  into  any  engagement  with  the  Romans. 
The  reputation  of  the  Macedonian  armies  was 
still  Ttry.  high ;  and  it  was  doubtful,  whether 
these  Italian  invaders,  considered  as  an  upstart 
and  a  barbarous  power,  might  be  able  to  protect 
the  states  that  declared  for  them  against  the  ven- 
geance of  so  grcAt  a  king.' 

The  two  Irst  years  of  the  war  elapsed  with- 
out any  decisiTe  event.  Philip  took  poet  on  the 
mountains  that  separate  Epirus  from  Thessaly, 
and  effectually  prevented  the  Romans  from  pe- 
netrating any  nrther.  But,  in  the  third  year, 
Htub  Q^dntnis  Flamininus,  yet  a  young  man 
under  thirty  yearn  of  age,  being  consul,  and  des- 
tined to  this  command,  brought  to  an  immedi- 
ate issue  a  contest  which,  ull  then,  had  bc«n 
hdd  in  suspense. 

The  Roman  l^on,  except  in  its  first  encoun- 
ters with  Pyrrhus,  had  never  measured  its 
Ibroe,  or  compared  its  advantages  with  any 
troops  formed  on  the  Grecian  model,  and,  to 
those  who  reasoned  on  the  subject,  may  have 
appeared  greatly  inferior  to  the  Macedonian 
phalanx.  One  presumption,  indeed,  had  ap- 
peared in  favour  of  the  legion,  that  both  Pyr- 
rhus and  Hannibal  thought  proper  to  adopt  its 
weapons,  though  there  is  no  account  of  their 
having  imitated  the  line  of  battle,  or  form  of  its 
manipviles. 

The  phalanx  was  calculated  to  present  a  strong 
and  impenetrable  front,  supported  by  a  depth  of 
column,  which  might  be  varied  occasionally  to 
suit  with  the  ground.  The  men  were  armed 
with  spears  of  twentv-one  or  twentv-four  feet 
in  length.  The  five  nrst  ranks  could  level  and 
carry  their  pcrfnts  to  the  front  of  the  column. 
The  remainder  rested  their  spean  obliquely  on 
the  shoulders  of  those  that  were  before  them ; 
and,  in  this  posture^  formed  a  kind  of  shed  to 
intercqit  the  missiles  of  the  enemy;  and,  with 
their  pressure,  supported,  or  uiged,  ib»  front  of 
their  own  column. 

In  the  shock  of  the  phalanx  and  l^ion,  it  is 
computed,  that  every  single  man  in  the  front  of 
the  Icffion,  requiring  a  square  space  of  six  feet 
in  which  to  ply  his  weapons,  and  acting  with 
his  buckler  anid  sword,  had  ten  points  of  the  ene- 
my's spears  opposed  to  him:'  nevertheless,  the 
strength  of  the  phalanx  being  entirely  collected 
in  fTMit,  and  di^endiug  on  Uie  closeness  of  its. 
order ;  when  attacked  on  the  flank  or  the  rear, 
when  broken  or  taken  by  surmise,  and  unform- 
ed, it  was  easily  routed,  and  was  calculated  only 
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for  level  ground,  and  the  defence  of  a  station  ao- 
cesslble  only  in  one  direction. 

The  Roman  legion  could  act  on  its  front,  its 
flank,  or  its  rear.  Each  division,  or  manipule, 
and  even  the  men  that  composed  it,  could  act 
apart ;  and,  if  they  had  oace  enough  to  ply  their 
weapons,  could  scarcely  be  taken  by  siu|inse,  or 
be  made  to  suffier  for  want  of  a  determinate  order. 
It  was  serviceable,  therefore,  upon  any  ground, 
and,  except  on  the  front  of  the  phalanx,  had  an 
undoubtea  advantage  over  that  body. 

In  its  ordinary  form,  the  legion  made  its  attack 
by  sqwrate  divisions,  at  conyiderable  intervals;, 
and  Uib  mode  of  attack  had  a  tendency  to  break 
and  di^in  the  front  of  the  phalanx.  The  divi- 
sicms  of  the  second  line  were  made  to  fhce  the  in- 
tervals of  the  first,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
any  disorder  that  might  arise  from  the  impression 
made  on  the  enemy,  whether  they  repulsed  and 
pursued,  or  gave  way  to  the  divisions  that  at- 
tacked them. 

Such  are  reasonings  which  ooeurred  to  mili- 
tary men,  at  least  after  the  events  of  the  present 
war.  In  the  mean  time  the  Romans,  in  what- 
ever degree  they  comprehended  this  argument, 
had  sufficient  oonfidenee  in  their  own  weapons, 
and  in  their  loose  order,  to  eAoounter  the  long 
spear  and  compacted  force  of  their  enemy. 

When  Flaaodninus  arrived  in  Epirus,  Philip 
received  him  in  a  rugged  pass,  where  the  Aous 
bursts  from  the  mountains  that  separate  Epirus 
from  Thessaly.  This  post  was  strong,  and  could 
be  defended  even  by  irregular  troops;  but  the 
phalanx,  in  thls|^ace,  had  none  of  its  peculiar 
advantages ;  the  Uomans  got  round  it  upon  the 
heights,  and  obliged  the  king  of 
U.  C.  555.  Macedonia  to  retire.  He  fled 
through  Thessaly,  and,  to  incom- 
mode the  enemy  in  their  attempts  to  pursue 
him,  laid  waste  the  country  as  he  passed. 

The  flight  of  Philip  determined  the  Etolians 
to  take  part  in  the  war  against  him ;  and  the 
Roman  general,  after  the  operations  of  the  cam- 
paiign,  bein^  to  winter  in  Phocis  on  the  gulph  of 
Corinth,  found,  that  the  greator  part  of  the 
Achaan  states  were  likewise  disposed  to  join 
him.  He  took  advantage  of  this  disposition,  and 
got  possession  of  all  the  towns  in  the  Pelopoo- 
nesus,  except  Corinth  and  Argos,  which  hitherto 
had  been  in  alliance  with  the  enemy. 

In  tiie  following  spring,  Philip,  having  with 
great  industry  collected  and  disdained  the  forces 
of  his  kingdom,  received  Flaminmus  in  Thessa- 
ly. The  armies  met  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Phens;  but  the  country,  beii^  interspersed 
with  gardens,  and  cut  with  plantations  and 
hedges,  the  king  declined  a  battle,  and  with- 
drew. Fhunininns,  knowing  that  he  bad  ma- 
gazines at  Scotum,  supposed  that  he  was 
gone  towards  that  place,  and  followed  by  a 
route  that  was  separated  fponi  that  of  the  king 
by  a  ridge  of  hills.  In  the  first  day's  march, 
the  Romans  and  Macedonians  were  hid  from 
each  other  by  the  heights ;  on  the  second  day 
they  were  covered  by  a  thick  fog,  which  hinder- 
ed them  from  seeing  distinctly  even  the  differ- 
entparts  of  their  own  armies. 

The  scouts  and  advanced  parties  on  both  sides, 
had,  about  the  same  tinw,  ascended  the  heif  hts» 
to  gain  some  observation  of  their  enemy.  They 
met  by  surprise,  and  could  not  avoid  an  engage- 
ment. Each  party  sent  for  support  to  the  main 
body  of  their  respective  armies.  The  Romans 
had  bttrun  to  give  way,  when  a  reinforcement 
arrived,  that  enabled  them,  in  their  turn,  to 
press  on  the  enemy,  and  to  recover  the  height 
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from  which  they  hiMl  been  forced.  I'hilip  was 
determined  not  to  hazard  his  phalanx  on  that 
imfavourable  mund,  broken  and  interspersed 
with  little  hills ;  which,  on  account  or  their 
figure,  were  called  the  Cynooephalse.'  He  sent, 
nevertheless,  all  his  horse  and  irregular  infantry 
to  extricate  his  advanced  party,  and  to  draw 
them  off  with  honour.  Upon  their  arrival,  the 
advantage  came  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  Mace- 
donians ;  and  the  Roman  irrcculars  were  forced 
from  the  hills  in  the  utmost  <Osorder.  The  cry 
of  victorv  was  carried  back  to  the  camp  of  the 
king.  His  courtiers  exclaimed  that  now  was 
the  time  to  urge  a  flying  enemy,  and  to  complete 
his  advantage.  The  king  hesitated,  but  could 
not  resist  the  general  voice.  He  ordered  the 
phalanx  to  move ;  and  he  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  right  wing,  while  his  left  was  marching  in 
column,  had  lurived  and  formed  on  the  hiu.—- 
On  his  way  to  this  ground,  he  was  flattered  with 
recent  tracts  of  the  victory  which  had  been  gain- 
ed by  his  troops. 

Fiamininus,  at  the  same  time,  alarmed  at  the 
defeat  of  his  light  infantry,  and  seeing  a  kind  of 
panic  likely  to  spread  through  the  legions,  put 
the  wh<4e  army  in  motion,  and  advanced  to  re- 
ceive his  flying  parties.  In  that  point  of  time 
the  fog  cleared  up,  and  showed  the  right  of  the 
Macedonian  phalanx  already  formed  upon  the 
height. 

Fiamininus  hastily  attacked  this  body,  and  be- 
ing unable  to  make  any  impression,  gave  up  the 
day,  on  that  quarter,  for  lost.  But,  observing 
tliat  the  enemy  opposite  to  his  right  were  not 
yet  come  to  tiieir  ground,  he  instantly  repaired 
to  that  wing,  and,  with  his  elephants  and  light 
infimtry,  supported  by  the  legions,  attacked  them 
before  the  phalanx  was  formed,  and  put  them  to 
fliffht. 

in  this  state  of  the  action,  a  tribune  of  the  vic- 
torious legion,  being  advanced  in  pursuit  of  die 
enemy,  as  they  fled  beyond  the  flank  of  their  own 
phalanx  ou  the  right,  took  that  body  in  the  rear ; 
and,  by  this  fortunate  attempt,  in  so  critical  a 
moment,  completed  the  victory  in  all  parts  of  the 
field. 

Thus  Philip,  if  his  phalanx  had  any  advantage 
over  the  legion  of  the  Romans,  had  not,  in  two 
successive  encounters,  been  able  to  avail  himself 
of  it;  and  it  may  well  be  supposed,  that,  in  the 
movements  of  armies,  which  often  require  them 
to  act  on  varieties  of  ground,  the  chances  were 
greatly  in  favour  of  the  more  versatile  body.* 

From  this  field  the  king  of  Macedonia  fled 
with  a  mind  already  disposed  not  to  urge  the  fitte 
of  the  war  any  fiirther.  He  retired  to  the  passes 
of  the  mountains  that  surround  the  valley  of 
Tempe,  and  from  thence  sent  a  message  to  the 
Roman  general  with  overtures  of  peace. 

It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  in  the  man- 
ners and  policv  of  the  Romans,  that  the  same 
motives  ot  ambition  which  urged  the  rulers  of 
the  state  to  war,  likewise,  on  occasion,  inclined 
the  leaders  of  armies  to  peace,  made  theps  admit 
from  an  enemy  the  first  offers  of  submlmon,  and 
embrace  anr  terms  on  which  they  could  for  them- 
selves lay  claim  to  a  triimiph. 

l^e  prayer  of  the  republic,  in  entering  on  a 
war.  Included  three  objects,  safety,  victory,  and 
enlargement  of  territory.*  Every  general  en- 
dcttvmired  to  obtain  these  ends  for  bis  country ; 
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but,  in  proportion  as  he  am>roached  to  the  com- 
pletion of  his  wishes,  he  became  jealous  of  his 
successor,  and  desirous  to  terminate  the  war  be- 
fore any  other  should  come  to  snatch  out  of  his 
hands  rae  trophies  he  had  won.  Tliis  people 
appeared,  therefore,  on  most  occasions,  willing 
to  spare  the  vanquished,  and  went  to  extremities 
only  bv  degrees,  and  urged  by  the  ambition  of 
successive  leaders,  who,  each  in  his  turn,  wished 
to  make  some  addition  to  the  advantages  previ- 
oualy  gained  to  his  country.  At  the  same  time, 
the  state,  when  furnished  with  a  fiur  pretence 
for  reducing  a  province  to  subjection,  inade  the 
most  effectual  arrangements  to  aecomplish  this 
purpose. 

Fiamininus,  on  the  present  occasion,  encourag- 
ed the  advances  that  were  made  to  him  by  Philip, 
granted  a  cessation  of  arms,  gave  him  an  oppw- 
tunity  to  continue  his  applioitions  for  peace  at 
Rome,  and  forwarded  the  messenger  wiiom  he 
sent  on  this  business.  The  senate,  on  being  in- 
formed that  the  Idng  of  Macedonia  cast  himself 
entirely  on  themercy  and  justice  of  the  Romans, 
named  ten  commissioners  to  be 
U.  C.  557.  joined  with  Fiamininus,  and  to  de- 
termine, in  presence  of  the  other 
parties  concerned  in  the  war,  what  were  to  be 
the  terms  on  which  peace  should  be  granted. 

The  time  was  not  yet  come  for  the  Romans  to 
lay  hdd  of  anv  possessions  beyond  the  sea  of 
Ionia.  They  had  passed  into  that  country  as 
the  protectors  of  Athens,  were  now  saUsfied  with 
the  title  of  deliverers  of  Greece ;  and,  under 
pretence  of  setting  the  republics  of  that  quarter 
tree,  detached  them  from  the  Macedonian  mo- 
narchy ;  but,  in  this  manner,  made  the  first  step 
towards  conquest,  by  weakening  their  enemy, 
and  by  stripping  him  of  great  part  of  that  power 
with  which  nenad  been  able  to  resist  them  in 
the  late  war. 

They  obliged  the  king  of  Macedonia  to  with- 
draw hisgairisons  from  every  fortress  in  Greece, 
and  to  leave  every  Grecian  city,  whether  of  Eu- 
rope or  Asia,  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  Its  own 


8  The  name  implied,  that  these  hills  resembled  the 
head  of  a  dog. 
4  Polyb.  lib.  xrH.  e.  9^.       S  Uv.  hb.  xx&i.  c.  S. 


independenoe  and  separate  laws. 

To  secure  the  effects  of  this  treaty,  they 
obliged  him  to  surrender  all  his  ships  of  war, 
except  one  galley,  on  which,  it  was  said,  were 
mounted  sixteen  tier  of  oars,  requiring  a  height 
above  the  water,  and  dimensions  in  every  part, 
more  fitted  for  ostentation  than  wieldluess  or 
use. 

They  made  him  reduce  his  ordinary  military 
establishment  to  five  hundred  men,  and  fort>ad« 
him  entirely  the  use  of  elephants. 

For  thenndves,  they  desired  only  to  have  the 
Roman  captives  restored,  deserters  delivered  up, 
and  a  sum  of  one  thousand  talents  to  reimburse 
the  expense  of  the  war.* 

By  this  treaty  the  Romans  not  only  weaken- 
ed their  enemy,  but  acquired  great  accessions  of 
reputation  and  general  confidence.  They  an- 
nounced themselves  as  protectors  of  all  free  na- 
tions ;  and  in  this  character  took  an  ascendant, 
which,  even  over  the  states  they  bad  rescued 
from  foreign  usurpations,  by  degrees  might  rise 
Into  soverdgnty  and  a  formal  dominion. 

To  give  the  greater  solemnity  to  the  gift  of 
llbertv  which  they  made  to  the  Grecian  states, 
they  had  this  act  of  splendid  munificence  pro- 
claimed at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  in  presence 
of  great  multitudes  from  every  part  of  Greece 
met  to  solemnize  the  ordinary  games ;  and,  in 


•  Lit.  lib.  x:cxiii.  c  SI. 
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return,  wtare  eztoUed  hj  the  flatterers  of  their 
power,  or  the  dupes  of  their  policy,  as  the 
common  restorors  m  freedinn  to  mankind. 

The  Romans  hastened  the  completion  of  the 
treaty,  bv  which  thev  disarmed  the  king  of 
Macedonia,  upon  haVin^  receiyed  informaUon, 
that  Antiochus,  king  ot  Syria,  was  in  motion 
with  a  mighty  force,  and,  without  dedaringhis 
Intentions,  made  siUl  towards  Europe.  This 
prince  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Syria  a  few 
vears  before  Ptolomy  Fhilopater  b^an  to  reign 
tn  Egypt,  or  Philip  in  Greece ;  and  was  nearlv 
of  the  same  age  with  those  princes.  In  his  youtn 
he  waged  war  with  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  for 
the  possession  of  the  Celo- Syria,  and  with  the 
Satraps  or  governors  of  his  own  provinces,  who 
attempted  to  render  themselves  independent,  and 
to  dismember  his  kingdom.  His  success  in  re- 
uniting all  the  memMTs  of  Us  own  monarchy, 
pot.hlm  in  possession  of  a  great  empire,  whi^ 
reached  from  the  extremities  of  Armenia  and 
Persia  to  Sardis  and  the  seas  of  Greece.  The 
nlcndoor  of  Ids  fortunes  procured  him  the  title 
of  Antiochus  the  Great.  The  crown  of  Egypt 
bad  betto,  for  some  time,  the  principal  obiect  of 
his  jealousy  and  of  his  ambition.  He  had  made 
an  alliance  with  Philip,  in  which  the  common 
object  of  the  parties  was  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  minority  of  Ptolomy  :  but  be  was  not  aware, 
in  time,  how  much  the  Idog  of  Macedonia  stood 
In  need  of  his  support  agamst  the  Romans ;  or 
how  much  it  was  his  intereit  to  preserve  that 
kingdom  as  a  barrier  against  the  encroachments 
of  an  ambitious  people,  who  now  began  to  direct 
their  views  to  the  E«st.  He  advanced,  however, 
though  now  too  late,  bv  the  coast  of  Asia  to  Uie 
Hellespont,  with  a  fleet  and  an  army  rather 
destined  for  observation,  than  for  any  decided 
part  in  a  war  which  was  brought  to  a  conclusion 
about  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  those  parts. 

At  Lysimachia,  the  Roman  deputies,  who 
were  charged  with  the  adjustment  and  execu- 
tion of  the  la*e  treaty,  met  with  Antiochus,  and 
remonstrated  against  some  of  his  proceedings  on 
the  coast  of  A^ia,  as  affecting  the  possessions 
boUi  of  Philip  and  of  Ptolomv.  They  com- 
plained  of  his  present  invasion  of  Europe  with  a 
hostile  force.  "  The  Romans.**  they  said,  «  had 
rescued  the  Greeks  from  PbiHp,  not  to  deliver 
them  over  to  Antiochus.**  Toey  demanded  a 
restitotion  of  sll  the  towns  he  had  taken  from 
Ptolomy,  and  enjoined  him  to  refrain  from  any 
attempts  on  the  freedom  of  Greece. 

To  these  remonstrances  and  reouisitlons  the 
king  of  Syria  with  scorn  replied.  That  he  knew 
the  extent  of  his  rights,  and  was  not  to  be  taught 
by  the  Romans :  that  they  were  busy  in  settliig 
bounds  to  the  ambition  of  other  states,  but  set 
no  bounds  to  their  own ;  advised  them  to  cod- 
fine  their  views  to  the  affairs  of  Italy,  and  to 
leave  those  of  Asia  to  the  porties  concerned.  - 

During  the  conferences  which  were  hdd  on 
these  suljects,  each  of  the  pMties,  without  com- 
municating what  they  heard  to  the  others,  re- 
cei  red  a  report  of  the  death  of  PtiJomy,  the  in- 
fant  king  of  Egypt ;  and  they  separated  from 
each  other,  intent  on  the  evils  to  be  apprehended, 
or  the  benefits  to  be  reaped,  f^rom  tms  event. 

This  report,  in  whicti  l>oth  parties  were  soon 
after  undeceived,  occasioned  the  return  of  Anti- 
ochus into  Syria,  and  suspended  for  some  time 
the  war  which  he  was  liisposed  to  carry  into 
Europe.* 


1  Uv.  lib.  xxxi&  c.  41. 


Under  pretence  of  oliaerving  the  motions  of 
this  prince,  the  Romans,  although  they  had  pro> 
fessed  an  intention  to  evacuate  Uie  Greek  cities, 
still  kept  possession  of  Demetrias,  a  convenient 
sea-port  in  Thessalv,  and  of  Chalds  on  the  straits 
of  £uboea ;  and  Flunininus.  under  pretence  of 
restraining  the  violence  of  Nabis,  the  tyrant  of 
lAcediemon,  and  of  restoring  the  tranquillity  of 
that  country,'  still  remained  with  an  army  in 
the  Peloponnesus. 

While  the  Romans  were  carrying  their  fcr- 
tunes  with  so  high  a  hand  in  tnis  part  of  the 
world,  and  defeating  armies  hitherto  deemed  in- 
vincible, they  received  a  considerable  check  in 
Spain. 

That  country  had  been  recently  divided  into 
two  provinces ;  and,  though  now  possessed  by  the 
Romans,  without  the  competition  of  any  foreign 
rival,  it  continued  to  be  held  bv  a  very  difficult 
and  precarious  tenure,  that  of  iorce,  opposed  to 
the  impatience  and  continual  revolts  of^a  fierce 
and  numerous  peoj^e. 

Spain  had  already  fbmlshed  to  Italy  its  prin- 
cipsl  supplies  of  nlver  and  gold.  At  every 
triumph  obtained  in  that  country,  the  predous 
metals  were  brought  in  considerable  quantities 
to  the  treasury  of  Rome ;  but  were  purchased 
for  the  most  part  with  the  blood  of  her  legions. 
And  led  her  into  a  succession  of  wars,  in  which 
she  experienced  defeat  as  well  as  victory.  About 
the  time  that  Flamfninus  had  terminated  the 
war  in  Macedonia,  the  Proconsul  Sempronius^ 
in  the  nearer  province  of  Spain,  was  defeated 
with  the,  loss  of  manv  officers  of  rank.  He 
himself  was  wounded  in  action,  and  soon  after 
died. 

Even  the  Roman  possessions  in  Italy  were 
not  yet  fully  recovered  from  the  troubles  that 
had  arisen  in  the  time  of  the  late  war  with 
Carthage.  The  Gaulish  nations  on  the  Po  still 
continued  in  a  sUte  of  hostility.  The  sUves,  of 
which  the  numbers  had  greatly  increased  in 
Etmria,  and  other  parts  of  the  country,  being 
mostly  ci4>tives  taken  fh>m  enemies  inured  to 
arms  and  to  violence,  interrupted  their  servitude 
with  fluent  and  dangerous  insurrections. 
Having  persons  among  them,  who  had  been  ac- 
customed to  command  as  well  as  to  obey,  they 
often  deserted  from  their  masters,  formed  into 
r^^ar  bodies,  and  encountered  the  armies  of 
the  republic  in  battle.' 

The  ridge  of  the  Appenines  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  Etmria  and  the  Roman  fix)ntier,  still 
harboured  fierce  and  numerous  tribes  known  by 
the  name  of  Ligurians  and  Gauls,  who  not  only 
often  and  long  defended  their  own  mountains 
and  woods,  but  likewise  freouently  invaded  the 
territory  of  the  Romans.  Here,  or  in  Spain, 
during  the  recess  of  other  wars,  there  was  a  con- 
tinualservice  for  the  consuls  and  prstors,  and  a 
continual  exercise  to  the  legions.  The  state, 
nevertheless,  though  still  occupied  in  this  man- 
ner with  petty  enemies  and  desultory  wars,  no- 
ver  lost  sight  of  the  great  olyects  of  its  jcalon^, 
from  whom  were  to  be  apprdiended  a  mora  re- 
gular opposition,  and  better  concerted  designs 
affainst  its  power.  Among  these,  the  Cartha- 
giuians  wtire  not  likely  to  continue  longer  at 
peace  ihan  until  they  recovered  thMr  strength, 
or  had  the  prospect  of  some  powerful  support.-* 
Antiochus,  possessed  of  all  the  resourcsstt  Asia, 
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was  ready  to  Join  wk^  thii  or  any  other  stata 
that  was  inclined  to  ebeck  the  advancement  of 
the  Roman  power. 

Alout  a  year  after  the  conchision 
U.  C.  556.  of  the  war  with  Philip,  the  Ro- 
mans received  intelligence,  that  the 
Carthaginians  bad  entered  into  a  correspondence 
with  Antiochus  ;  and  as  their  supposed  impla- 
cable enemy,  Hannibal,  was  then  in  one  of  the 
first  offices  of  state  at  Carthage,  it  was  not 
donbted,  that  the  secret  intrigues  of  those  parties 
were  hostile  to  Rome.  It  was  determined, 
therefore,  to  send  a  proper  commission  into  Af- 
rica, under  pretence  of  an  amicable  mediation,  in 
some  differences  that  subsisted  between  Maasi- 
nifsa  and  the  people  of  Carthage ;  but  with  in- 
junctions to  the  commissioners  to  penetrate,  if 
possible,  the  designs  of  the  Carthaginians ;  and, 
if  necessary,  to  demand  that  Hannibal,  the  sup- 
posed author  of  a  dangerous  conspiracr  against 
the  pebce  of  both  the  republics,  should  be  deli- 
vered up. 

This  great  man,  irom  the  termination  of  the 
late  war,  had  acquitted  himself  in  the  political 
departments,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed, 
with  an  integrity  and  ability  worthy  or  nis  high 
reputation  as  a  soldier ;  but  his  reformations  in 
a  corrupted  state  had  procured  him  enemies  at 
home,  not  less  dangerous  than  those  he  had  en- 
countered abroad.*  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Ro- 
man deputies,  he  suspected  that  the  commission 
regarded  himself,  ana  made  no  doubt  that  a  fac- 
tion whose  ambition  he  had  restrained,  and  many 
particular  persons  whom  he  had  recently  in- 
censed by  the  reformation  of  certain  abuses  in 
which  they  were  interested,  would  gladly  seize 
that  opportunity  to  rid  themselves  of  a  powerful 
enemy,  and  from  fear  or  some  other  motives, 
prevail  on  a  corrupted  people  to  deliver  him  up 
to  the  Romans,  it  Is  said,  that  he  had  been 
long  prepared  for  an  emergence  of  this  sort,  and, 
without  any  embarrassment,  appeared,  upon  the 
arrival  of  these  messengers,  in  all  the  functions 
of  his  public  character ;  but  at  night  withdrew 
to  the  coast,  and  set  sail  for  Asia.*  He  was  re- 
ceived by  Antiochus  at  Ephesua,  and  treated  as 
a  person  worthy  to  direct  the  councils  of  a  great 
king ;  an  office  too  much  exposed  to  envy  for 
the  favourites  of  a  court,  or  even  for  the  prince 
himself  long  to  endure. 

From  this  time  forward  the  king  of  Srria, 
supposed  to  be  governed  by  the  counsels  of 
Hannibal,  became  the  principal  obiect  of  at- 
tention and  of  jealousy  at  Rome,  and  though  he 
seemed  io  remain  in  tranquillity  during  about 
three  years  after  the  acquisition  of  this  for- 
midable counsellor,  yet  it  was  not  doubted  that 
Uie  iirst  violent  storm  was  to  burst  fhim  that 
quarter. 

Flamlnlnus  had,  during  the  greater  part  of 
this  interval,  remained  in  Greece;  had  been  oc- 
cupied in  settling  the  affairs  of  that  country,  and 
in  observing  the  Etolians,  who,  being  dissatisfied 
with  the  late  peace,  endeavoured  toraTse  a  spirit 
of  discontent  against  the  Romans.  He  made 
war  at  the  same  time  against  Nabis  the  tyrant 
of  Lacedsmon ;  and  though  he  failed  in  his  at- 
tempt to  force  this  famous  usurper  in  his  own 
capital,  he  obliged  him  to  evacuate  Arm,  and 
to  cede  all  his  possessions  on  the  coast.  By  these 
means  he  removed  all  the  dangers  with  which 
any  ef  the  states  of  the  AcImmui  league  had  been 
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threatened,  and  restored  them  to  the  fail  ] 
sion  of  their  freedom. 

To  leave  no  ground  of  jealousy  or  distrust  In 
Greece,  Flamlnlnus  persuaded  tne  Roman  com- 
missioners to  evacuate  Demetrlas,  Chalcis,  and 
Corinth,  which  they  were  disposed  to  retain  in 
the  prospect  of  a  war  with  Antiochus ;  and  hav- 
ing thus  concluded  the  affairs  that  were  entrust- 
ed to  him,  he  returned  into  Italy,  and  made  his 
entry  at  Rome  in  a  triumphal  procession,  which 
lasted  throe  days,  with  a  splendid  display  of 
spoils,  captives,  and  treasure.* 

All  the  troubles  of  Greece,  at  the  departure  of 
Flamlnlnus,  seemed  to  be  composed  ;  these  ap- 
pearances, however,  were  but  of  short  duration. 
Nabis  was  Impatient  under  his  late  concessions ; 
and  flattering  nimself  that  the  Romans  would 
not  repass  the  sea  merely  to  exclude  him  from 
the  possession  of  a  few  places  of  little  conse- 
quence on  the  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus,  began 
to  employ  insinuation,  corruption,  and  open 
force,  in  order  to  recover  the  towns  he  had  lost. 
In  this  design  he  was  encouraged  by  the  Etoli- 
ans, who  flattered  him  with  the  hopes  of  support, 
not  only  from  themselves,  but  likewise  from 
Antiochus,  and  even  from  Philip ;  all  of  whom 
had  un  evident  interest  in  repressingthe  growing 
power  of  the  Italian  republic  The  Etolians 
had  expected,  at  the  close  of  the  war  with  Phi- 
lip, to  come  Into  the  place  of  that  prince,  as  the 
head  of  all  the  Grecian  confederacies,  and  to 
have  a  principal  share  in  the  spoils  of  his  king- 
dom. They  urged  the  RomaA  commissioners  to 
the  final  suppression  of  that  monarchy;  and, 
being  disappointed  in  all  their  hopes,  complained 
of  the  Romans,  as  bestowing  upon  others  the 
fruits  of  a  victory  which  had  been  obtained 
chiefly  by  their  means,  and  as  having,  under  the 
pretence  of  setting  the  Greeks  at  liberty,  reduced 
that  country  into  a  weak  and  disjointed  state,  ' 
which  might  in  any  future  period  render  it  an 
easy  prey  to  themselves. 

Flamininus  accordingly  had,  in  all  his  mea- 
sures for  the  settlement  of  Greece,  found  from 
this  people  a  warm  and  obstinate  resistance.  He 
found  them  endeavouring  to  form  &  powerful 
confederacy  against  the  Romans,  and  for  this 
purpose  engaged  in  intrigues  with  Nabis,  Phi- 
lip, and  Antiochus ;  applying  to  each  of  them  in 
terms  suited  to  the  supposed  injuries  they  had 
severally  received  in  the  late  war,  or  in  the  ne- 
gotiations that  followed. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  Philip, 
Antiochus  thinking  himself  by  the  effect  of  that 
treaty  aggrieved,  in  respect  to  the  freedom  grant- 
ed to  some  cantons  in  Thrace,  on  which  he  de- 
rived a  claim  from  his  ancestors,  sent  an  embas- 
sy to  Rome  with  remonstrances  on  that  subject 
The  Romans  made  answer,  In  the  capacity 
which  they  had  assumed  of  the  deliverers  of 
Greece,  that  they  would  oppose  every  attempt  to 
enslave  any  Girdan  settlement;  and  as  they 
had  no  designs  on  Asia,  they  expected  that  the 
king  of  Syna  would  not  intermeddle  in  the  con- 
cerns of  Europe.  While  they  gave  this  answer 
to  the  ambassador  of  Antiochus,  they  resolved 
under  pretence  of  treating  with  the  king,  to  sen 
commWoners,  in  their  turn,  to  obeer^e  his 
motions. 

The  fionoos  Sdpio  Afxicanns  le  mentioned  by 
some  historians  as  having  been  of  this  commit- 
aieo,  and  as  having  had  some  conversations  with 
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HaBDlbal*  whick  are  rtoorded  to  the  honour  of 
both.  Livy,  however,  seemt  to  reiect  these 
perticulere  m  fabulons,  while  he  admite  that 
the  apparent  hitimaey  of  Hannibal  with  the 
Roman  oommisrionera,  Tery  much  diminished 
the  part  which  this  formidable  coonsellor  held  in 
the  confidence  of  the  king.* 

At  this  time  it  became  known  that  Antiochns 
was  meditating  tlie  inTasion  of  Italy  as  well  as 
of  Greece ;  that  the  first  of  these  olgects  was  to 
be  committed  to  Hannibal,  who  undertook  to 
prevail  on  the  republic  of  Carthage  to  take  a 
principal  share  in  the  war ;  and  that,  for  this 
purpose,  he  had  sent  a  properperson  to  concert 
measures  with  his  party  at  Carthage ;  but  the 
intrigue  being  discovered,  the  Carthaginians,  in 
order  to  exculpate  themselves,  sent  an  account 
of  it  to  Rome. 

Before  this  intelligenoe  had  been  received,  the 
Roman  commissioners  were  set  oat  for  Asia, 
and,  according  to  their  instructions,  passed 
through  Pergamus  to  consult  with  Eumcnes  the 
sovereign  of  that  kingdom,  who>  having  reason 
to  dread  the  power  of  Antiochus,  empuiyed  all 
his  credit  to  cnm^  the  Romans  in  a  war  with 
that  prince.  Iney  had  an  audience  of  the  king 
of  Syria  at  Apamea,  and  a  conference  after> 
WBr<b,  on  the  ol^t  of  their  commission,  with 
a  principal  officer  of  his  court  at  Epbesus.  This 
minister  made  no  scruple  to  diarge  the  Romans 
with  the  real  designs  of  ambition,  which  they 
endeavoured  to  diM^uise  under  the  pretence  of 
procuring  the  liberties  of  Greece.  **  Your  con- 
duct,*' te  said,  **  where  you  are  in  condition  to 
act  without  diwuiae.  Is  a  much  better  evidence 
of  your  indention,  than  any  professions  you 
'in   Greece  or  in 


*T  think  proper 
Asia,  where,  by  ass«ming  a  popular  character, 
jva  have  so  many  parties  to  reconcile  to  your 
interest.  Are  not  tne  inhabitanti  of  Naples  and 
of  Rbegium  Greeks,  as  weU  as  thooe  of  Lamp- 
I  and  Smyrna  ?    Ton  are  extremely  desirous 


to  set  the  Greeks  at  liberty  from  the  dominion 
€i  Antiochus  and  Philip,  hut  have  no  remorse 
in  subjecting  them  to  your  own.** 

The  deputies  of  the  cities  whose  interest  was 
In  question  were  present  a*  these  oonferencee, 
and  each  pleaded  the  cause  of  his  eountrv,  but 
witlumt  any  other  effect  than  that  of  convincing 
the  parties  concerned,  that  a  war  could  not  long 
he  avoided.  The  Romans,  alarmed  by  the  in- 
telligence received  from  Carthage  during  the 
dependanoe  of  this  conference,  had  alrsady  be- 
gun to  prepare  for  hostilities:  and,  upsn  the 
report  of  their  conunissionerB  frost  Asia,  still 
continued  to  augment  their  forces  by  sea  and  by 
land.  Under  pretence  of  repressing  the  violen- 
ces committed  by  Nobis,  they  ordered  one  army 
into  Greece,  and  stationed  a  second  on  the  coast 
of  Calabria  and  Apulia,  in  order  to  support  the 


operation  of  the  finL 
The  Romans   had 


to  consider  the 
EtoUans  as  enemies,  and  even  to  distrust  the 
intentions  of  many  of  the  republics  lately  re- 
stored to  their  liberty,  who  began  to  surmise, 
that,  under  the  pretence  of  being  reliercd  tnm 
the  dominion  of  Philip»  they  were  aotually  re- 
duced to  A  state  of  dependence  on  Rome. 

To  obviate  the  difficulties  which  from  these 
surmises  micht  arise  among  the  Grecian  re- 
publics, the  Homan  senate  seat  a  fresh  eommis- 
■  aion  Into  that  country,  requiring  thooe  who'  U. 
were  named  in  it  to  act  under  the  direction  of  i 


[Book  I. 

Flamininus,  the  late  delivcrw  of  Crreeco.  These 
commissioners  found  tlie  principal  cities  of  that 
country  variously  affected :  a  general  meeting 
of  the  States  lieing  called  to  receive  them  at 
Demetrias,  they  were,  by  some  of  the  partieB 
present  at  this  meeting,  reproached  with  a  de- 
sign, under  pretence  of^restoring  the  Greeks  to 
their  liberties,  of  separating  tl^m  from  every 
power  that  was  fit  to  vrotect  them ;  and  they 
were  lilcewise  reproached  with  a  design  of  estab- 
lishiuff  their  own  tyranny,  under  pretence  ot 
opposmg  that  of  every  other  state. 

Tliis  species  of  blasphemy,  uttered  against  a 
power  which  the  minority  of  those  who  were 
present  affected  to  revere,  raised  a  great  ferment 
in  the  council ;  and  the  persons  who  had  thus 
ventured  to  insult  the  Romans  being  threatened 
with  violenoe,  were  forced  to  witadraw  from 
Demetrias,  and  to  take  refuge  in  EtoUa.  The 
remaining  deputies  of  Greece  endeavoured  to 
pacify  the  Roman  commissioners,  or  at  least  c»> 
treated  them  that  they  would  not  impute  to  so 
manjr  diffierent  nations,  what  was  no  more  than 
the  frenzy  of  a  few  individuals. 

The  Etolians  had  already  invited  Antiochus 
to  pass  into  Europe.  The  measure  was  accord- 
ingly under  deliberation  in  the  council  of  this 
prince.  Hannibal  warmly  recommended  the 
invasion  of  Italy  as  the  most  effectual  blow  thstt 
oould  be  struck  at  the  Romans.  **  At  heme,** 
he  said,  **  their  force  is  still  composed  of  dis- 
jointed materials,  which  will  break  into  pieces 
when  assailed  by  the  immediate  touch  of  an 
enemy;  and  the  most  effectual  power  tVat 
can  M  raised  up  against  them,  is  that  which 
may  be  formed  from  the  ruins  of  their  own 
empire.  But  if  you  allow  them  to  remain  In 
quiet  possession  of  Italy,  and  to  stretch  out  the 
arms  of  that  eountrv  to  a  distance,  their  resour^ 
oes  are  endless,  and  their  strength  irresistible.** 
He  made  an  offer  of  himself  for  this  servioe, 
demanding  a  hundred  gallies,  ten  thousand  foot, 
and  a  thousand  horse.  With  this  armament  he 
proposed  to  present  himself  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and,  from  what  further  reinforcements 
or  supplies  he  could  derive  from  Carthage,  to 
effect  his  descent  upon  Italy. 

These  counsels,  however,  were  given  in  vain. 
Hannibal,  as  a  person  likely  to  reap  all  the  gWry 
of  every  service  in  which  he  bore  any  part,  was 
become  an  object  of  jealousy  to  the  court  of  An- 
tiochus, and  to  the  king  himself.  His  ad«iee 
being  received  with  more  aversion  than  respect, 
served  to  determine  the  king  against  every 
measure  he  proposed.  *'  Such  a  monarch,"  it 
was  said  bv  the  ooortiers,  ^  could  not  be  under 
aoT  necessity  to  employ  foreign  aid  or  direction: 
— ais  own  force  was  sufficient  to  overcome  the 
Romans  in  any  part  of  the  world :— the  recov- 
ery of  Greece  must  be  the  first  object  of  his 
anas :— the  people  of  that  country,  whenever  his 
galleys  appcnred,  would  crowd  to  the  shorss  to 
receive  him  :-^e  Etolians  wers  already  in  arms 
for  this  purpose :— Nobis  was  impatient  to  re- 
cover the  possessions  of  which  1m  had  been 
strii^ped  by- the  Romans  :-«-Philip  must  eagerly 
fly  to  his  standard,  and  embrace  everv  op- 
portunity  to  revenge  the  indignities  whfch  had 
been   latdy  put  upon  hiassslf  and  his  king- 


FlaMered  with  these  expectations, 

CSeL    Antiochus  set  saUiorEMopo  with 

ten  thousand  foot,  some  elephants. 
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Cbaf.  VI.] 

Mid  m  bodr  «f  bona.  -Hit  was  neeHvd  aft  D«- 
akfltriMwith  Mid«n«tinM  ofjoj;  Imt  tOMiaf- 
tor,  in  the  MqMl*  came  to  miteaftaiid  tlukt  his 
alliaa  In  that  eamitrf  had  aeot  for  fafaa  to  bear 
the  harden  of  dM  war,  and  were  deviainf  how 
tiMy  ihould  reap  for  themedTea  the  adrantagee 
that  mi^t  he  aoade  to  arise  froai  it. 

The  £tolian8,  at  wheee  instance  Antiodma 
had  oome  into  Greece,  were  still  divided.     One 

SBUonf  them  conteoded  for  peaee,  and  al- 
tfaat  the  presence  of  the  kinc  of  Syria  waa 
onate  drcumatance,  as  it  m%fat  give  tiiein 
an  opportonitf  to  negotiate  with  gni^ter  advan- 
tage. Another  party  contended  for  iaimediate 
war  ;  ioaieting  uat  toree  alone  oenld  obtain  any 
e<iaitahle  terns  firom  soeh  a  party  as  that  they 
had  to  do  Willi. 

Flaminimis  was  nreasnt  in  the  assemUy  of 
Etolia  when  those  debatee  took  phM»  relating^to 
the  reoolution  for  peace  at  war  with  the  Uo- 
HHuia.  Ue  obeenred  to  the  party  who  contended 
for  war,  that,  bef<M«  they  proceeded  to  this  ex- 
tremity, they  ought  to  have  made  their  repre- 
sentations  at  Rome,  and  to  have  waited  for  an 
answer  Irom  thence.  <*  We  ehall  make  on*  re- 
preaentoliens,  and  demand  onr  answer,"  said  a 
principal  psraon  in  the  aussiubly,  still  thinking 
of  a  deeoent  npoa  Italy,  to  be  dfected  by  Han- 
nibal, "perhaps  whsve  we  are  least  expected,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber.'* « 

The  resolution  for  war  with  the  Romans  was 
aeeerdingly  taken  in  this  assembly,   and  An- 
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proviaee  had  ftJlaa*  waawiwaliii  to  Imi^  ki 

cham  the  ftrther  preparations  that  were  makp- 
ing  tor  a  war  in  that  oountry,  and  hastened  the 
assembling  of  aai  army  and  fleet  auflieient  to 
diaooncert  the  measores  of  the  parties  that  wete 
supposed  to  be  fonaaing' against  the  Romano. 

The  nsnal  tithes  of  com  were  ordered  ftvm 
Sardinia,  and  double  tithee  from  SicUy,  to  sup- 
ply the  army  in  Epirua.  Commissaries  liha. 
wise  were  sent  to  Carthage  and  Numidia,  in 
order  to  purchase  suppUea  Drom  thence.  And 
with  such  a  sense  of  its  importanee  did  the  Ko- 
mana  enter  on  thia  war,  that  the  cooaul  Corne- 
lius issued  an  edict,  prohibiting  all  eeaaton,  and 
01  thoae  who  were  entitled  to  be  admitted  into 
the  aenato,  to  absent  themselyea  ftmn  Rooae 
above  one  day  aft  a  time,  and  requiring  that  no 
more  than  fire  eenators  ahould  en  the  same  day 
be  abeent  from  the  dty. 

The  eouipment  of  the  fleet  was  retarded  by  a 
dispute  that  arose  with  eight  of  the  maritinie 
colonies  or  sea-ports,  who  pretended  to  a  r^t  of 
exemption  from  the  present  serrice.  But  their 
plea,  upon  an  appeal  to  the  tribunee,  and  a  re- 
ference from  them  to  the  eenate,  waa  oyer-ruled. 
Antioehus  paaaed  the  winter  at  Chalcfa  in  a 
manner  too  common  with  prinoeo  of  a  SMan  ca- 
pacity, who  pot  aftery  matter  of  pereonal  ca- 
prioe  on  the  aame  foitfaig  with  the  aAdas  ef 
state.  Being  enamoured  of  a  Grecian  beauty, 
be  employed  the  attention  ofhie  court  on  JSmsts 
and  processions,  devised  for  her  entertainment, 

tioohus  was  declared  head  of  the  cmifederacy  to  !  and  to  enhance  his  pleasures.     His  reputation 

he  formed  for  mntual  anpport  in  the  oonduet  of 

it.    'ilila  prince  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  dedara- 

tfon  to  the  riame  effect  from  the  Aehaane  and 

B<ao«iaD8 ;  but  being  dfta^polnted  in  his  i^ipUea- 

tlon  to  those  states,  ae 


he  left  part  of  hie  foroas  at 
himself  hw 


Deraetrhis,  and  he  hlmaelf  having  negotiated 
his  admisiion  at  Chalde  on  the  StiaHs  of  £u- 
b«a,  retired,  as  if  be  had  eome  to  act  upon  the 
defensive,  behind  the  Euripos,  and  esraMished 
his  court  at  that  pkice  for  the  winter. 

Mean  time  the  Romans  prepared  themaelves 
aa  for  a  atruggle  of  great  difficulty,  and  probably 
of  long  daratton.*  They  eonaidered  the  abUiUee 
of  Hannibal,  eanployed  to  conduct  the  ibreee  of 
Aifo,  as  a  aufltoient  ground  of  alarm.  Their 
4nt  object  was  to  guard  Italy  and  their  other 
possessions  An  army  of  «obeervatlon  waa  for 
this  purpooe  statioaed  aft  Taientum.  A  nnme- 
rons  fleet  was  ordered  to  protect  the  osaat. 
The  pneton  and  other  otteevs  of  etafto,  with 
proper  forces  under  their  command,  had  ehaige 
of  the  different  distriete  of  Italy  Aat  waraeus- 
pected  of  Indittlng  to  the  enemy,  or  of  beiag  dia- 
alfoetied  to  the  cennnonwealth.  The  fawdruo- 
Hone  given  to  theee  oAeers,  were  to  obaerve  whaft 
waa  passing  in  the  ecreral  quarten  to  which 
they  were  sent,  but  to  avoid  every  occaaton  of 
animosity  er  tumult  that  might  opai  a  way  for 
the  admission  of  an  enemy,  or  show  an  Invader 
where  to  direct  hie  attadu 

Having  made  theee  dlapositlena  for  their  own 
security,  they  proceeded  toform  an  army  which 
was  to  act  offensively,  and  to  flx  the  eeene  of  the 
war  in  their  enemy 'aoonntry.  Baibhsu,  a  pnKer 
of  Ae  preeeding  year,  under  pretence  ef  ontoslng 
Vabis,  who  had  renewed  the  war  In  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, had  already  passed  into  Eptroa  with 
a  coMldefnUa.  force.  Adlius  Gbhrlo,  one  of 
theoMsnkoftliepreaenftyear,  towlMae  tofttUa 
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declined,  and  hie  foroea  made  no  progress  either 
in  numbers  or  discipline. 

In  the  spring  he  loot  some  time  in  forming 


ooafederaoies  with  petty  atatea,  which  are  ever 
under  the  necessity  of  declaring 


themaalvea  for 


9g  tbemi 
the  prevailing  power,  and  who  «iange  i 
with  the  revenca  «f  fortune.  Havmg  traversed 
the  oountry  from  B^otia  to  Acamania,  nm- 
tiating  treaties  witb  such  ames  as  these,  he  had 
paassd  Into  Ttisisaly,  and  had  beaieoed  Larissa, 
whan  the  Roamn  pneter  began  to  advancefrum 
Epims. 

Aiiter  the  contending  parties  had  thus  taken 
the  field,  and  the  armies  of  Rome  and  of  Syria 
were  about  to  decide  the  superiority  on  tiie  iroD- 
tiera  of  Macedonia,  Philip  seemed  to  remain  In 
auapepse,  having  y^  made  no  open  declaration 
to  which  side  he  Inclined.  He  had  felt  the  arms 
ef  the  Romans,  and  had  reason  to  dread  thoae 
of  Antioehus. 

The  prinoes  who  divided  the  Macedonian  em- 
pire were  not  only  rivak  In  power,  tiiey  vrerein 
some  degree  mutual  pretenders  to  the  thrones 
whKh  they  aeverally  oeeupled  {  Philip,  probably 
eonsldsring  Antioehns.  in  this  capacltv>  as  the 
principal  objeet  of  hie  jealousy,  took  his  resolu- 
tion to  dadars  for  the  Romans  ;  and  having  ae- 
cerdinaly  joined  the  pnetor  on  the  cenflneo  of 
ITieesdy,  their  vanguard  advanced  toobeerve  the 
poaltien  and  motions  of  the  enemy. 

Antioehus,  upon  the  junction  of  theae  focvea, 
thoc^t  proper  to  raise  the  siege  ef  Larissa.— 
From  thU  time  forward  he  seemed  tohave  drop- 
ped  all  his  sanguine  expectations  of  oonqneat  in 
Enrape,  waa  contented  to  act  on  the  defonsive, 
and  when  the  Roman  oonsurarrived  in  Epims, 
and  directed  hie  mardi  tewarda  Tbeasaly,  he 
took  peet  at  the  Straite  of  Thermopyl^,  intend- 
ing to  abut  up  this  passage  into  Greece :    bnt 


being  didodged  fr«m  thence,  hie  army  wasnmi- 
ed,  ttie  greater  part  of  H  perished  in  the  flirht, 
and  he  himeelf,  with  no  more  than  flim  bunA^ 
men,  escaped  to  Chalda,  bia  fonfter  retreiit  In 
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Eub«BB»  tnm  whaoee  he  toMi  afUr  Mt  mU  for 
.  A»la. 

Upon  the  flight  of  Antlochus,  the  Etoliaos 
alolie  remained  in  the  predicament  of  open  ene- 
mies to  the  Romans.  They  were  jet  extremely 
irresolute  and  distracted  in  their  councils.  After 
haring  brought  the  king  of  Ssrria  into  Europe, 
they  Had  not  supported  him  with  a  sufficient 
force ;  and  now,  upon  his  departure,  being  sen- 
sible of  their  danger  from  the  iiomans,  a  power- 
ful enemy  whom  they  had  greatly  prorokcMd,  they 
endearoured  to  persuade  the  king  to  return; 
representing  to  him  how  much  he  was  concern^ 
ed  to  furni^  that  arrojptnt  people  with  a  suf- 
ficient occupation  in  Greece,  to  prevent  their 
passing  into  Asia.  They  at  the  same  time  made 
offers  of  pacification  and  of  submission  to  the 
Romans,  but  were  received  in  a  manner,  which 
gave  them  no  hopes  of  being  able  to  palliate  the 
offence  they  had  given.  Tho  consul  advanced 
into  their  country,  laid  siege  to  Naupactus,  and 
having  reduced  that  place  and  the  whole  nation 
to  great  distress,  agreed  to  a  cessation  of  arms, 
only  while  they  sent  deputies  to  Rome  to  im- 
plore forgiveness  and  to  make  tlieir  peace  with 
the  senate.  Such  was  the  posture  of  affairs 
when  Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio,  being  elected  one 
of  the  consuls  for  the  ensuing  year,  was  destined 
to  succeed  Acilius  Glabrio  in  Etolia ;  and,  with 
his  brother  Publius,  the  victor  in  the  battle  of 
Zama,  who  was  to  act  as  second  in  command, 
had  orders  to  prosecute  the  war  against  the  king- 
dom of  Syria. 

These  leaders  being  arrived  in^  Greece,  and  in- 
tent on  the  removal  of  the  war  into  Asia,  wil- 
linglv  accepted  of  the  submission  of  all  the  towns 
that  bad  incurred  any  suspicion  during  the  stay 
of  Antiochus  in  Europe ;  and,  leaving  the  diffe- 
rence which  remained  to  be  settled  wiUi  the  Eto- 
lians  in  a  state  of  negotiation,  they  proceeded 
without  delay,  by  the  route  of  Macedonia  and 
Thrace,  towards  the  Hellespont. 

In  passing  through  these  countries,  they  were 
conducted  and  furnished  with  all  the  necessary 
supplies  of  provisions  and  carriages  by  Philip. 

llie  fleets  of  Asia  and  Europe,  during  this 
march  of  the  Roman  army,  contended  for  the 
command  of  the  seas.  That  of  Europe,  which 
was  joined  by  the  nav^  of  Rhodes,  and  even  by 
that  of  the  Carthaginians,  who,  to  vindicate 
themselves  from  any  blame  in  the  present  war, 
had  taken  part  with  their  rival,  after  various  en- 
counters,  obtained  the  victory  in  a  decisive  bat- 
tle, which  made  them  entire  masters  of  the  sea, 
and  opened  all  the  porta  of  Asia  to  the  shipping 
of  the  Romans. 

The  king  of  Syria  had  fortified  Sestos  and 
Abydos  on  the  Hellespont,  and  Lysimachim  on 
the  isthmus  of  Chersonesus,  wiUi  an  i^iparent 
resolution  to  dispute  the  march  and  passage  of 
the  Scipios  at  all  these  different  stations,  but  on 
the  total  defeat  of  his  navy,  he  either  considered 
those  places  as  lost,  or,  fearing  to  have  his  forces 
separately  cut  off  in  attempting  to  defend  them, 
he  withdrew  his  garrisons  from  Lysimachia, 
Sestos,  and  Abydos ;  and  while  he  thus  opened 
the  way  for  his  enemies  to  reach  him,  gave  other 
signs  or  despondency,  or  of  a  disposition  to  sink 
under  adversity,  making  overtures  of  peace,  and 
offering  to  yield  every  point  which  he  had  for- 
merly disputed  in  the  war.  In  reply  to  these 
offers  he  was  told.  That  he  must.do  a  great  deal 
more ;  that  he  must  submit  to  such  terms  as  the 
Romans  were  entitled  to  expect  from  victory.— 
But  M  h«  continued  to  assemble  his  forces,  he 
iib«9e  rMher  to  stake  his  fortune  on  the  dedsioo 
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of  a  battle ;  and  ha:rfai^  In  yaln'  tedaaroured  to 
make  himself  master  ot  PertiMmis,  the  capital  of 
Eumencs,  he  fell  back  on  Thyatira,  and  from 
thence  proceeded  to  take  pott  on  the  mountains 
of  Stylus,  where  he  meant  to  contend  for  the 
empire  of  Asia. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Scipios  advanced  to  the 
Hellespont,  and  without  any  resistance  passed 
the  Strait.  This  was  the  first  time  that  an5 
Roman  army  set  foot  on  Asia ;  and  being  mH 
by  the  deputies  of  the  king  with  the  overtures  oi' 
peace  that  have  been  mentioned,  sent  acc«»unts  to 
Rome  of  their  arrival;  and  made  a  halt  for 
some  days. 

This  descent  was  considered  by  the  Romans 
as  an  epoch  of  great  renown  ;  and  the  messen^r 
who  brought  the  accounts  of  it  was  received  with 
processions  and  solemn  rites.  Supplications  and 
prayers  were  offered  up  to  the  gods,  that  this 
first  landing  of  a  Roman  army  in 
U.  C.  562.  Asia  might  be  prosperous  for  the 
common  wealth. 

Publius  Scipio,  the  famous  antagonist  of  Han- 
nibal, soon  after  his  arrival  in  Asia,  was  taken 
ill ;  or,  what  may  be  supposed  for  his  honour, 
being  desirous  not  to  rob  his  brother  of  any  share 
in  the  glory  which  he  perceived  was  to  be  easily 
won  against  the  present  enemy,  he  affected  in- 
disposition, and  remained  at  a  distance  from  the 
camip.  Lucius,  thus  left  alone  to  command  the 
Roman  army,  advanced  upon  the  king,  attacked 
him  in  the  poet  he  had  chosen,  and,  in  a  decisive 
victory,  dispersed  the  splendid  forces  of  Asia, 
with  all  their  apparatus  of  armed  chariots, 
horses,  and  elephants,  harnessed  with  gold. 

'1  he  king  himself  fled  with  a  few  attendants, 
passed  throush  Sardis  ill  the  night,  and  conti- 
nued his  flight  to  Apamea  in  Pisidia,  where  he 
expected  to  be  out  ot  the  reach  of  his  pursuers. 

fhyatira,  Sardis,  and  Magnesia  soon  after 
opened  their  gates  to  the  Romans ;  and  the  king 
himself  by  a  messenger  from  Apamea,  again 
made  haste  to  o^'n  himself  vanquished,  and  to 
sue  for  peace. 

The  Romans,  to  display  a  moderation  which 
Bct4Ml  in  the  midst  of  their 


they  frequently  affected 

victories,  renewed  the  same  conditions  which 
they  had  prescribed  on  their  arrival  in  Asia ; 
and  a  cessation  of  arms  being  granted,  officers 
from  Antiochus,  and  from  all  the  other  parties 
concerned  in  the  approaching  treaty,  repaired  to 
Rome,  in  order  to  receive  the  final  decision  of 
the  senate  and  people,  on  the  future  settlement 
of  their  affairs. 

Eumenes,  the  king  of  Persamus,  on  this  occa- 
sion, attended  in  person,  and,  together  with  the 
republic  of  Rhodes,  who  had  distinguished  them- 
•elves  by  their  zeal  and  faithful  services  in  the 
late  war,  became  the  principal  gainer  in  the 
treaty. 

It  was  agreed  by  the  senate,  that  the  prelimi- 
nary articles  already  prescribed  by  the  consul 
should  be  confirmed : 

Th%t,  according  to  these  articles,  Antiochus 
should  resign  all  his  pretensions  in  Europe,  and 
contract  the  boundaries  of  his  kingdom  in  Asia 
within  the. mountains  of  Taurus : 

That  he  should  pay  to  the  Romans,  at  suc- 
cessive terms,  five  thousand  talents  to  reimburse 
the  e:q»ense  of  the  war : 

To  Eumenes  four  hundred  .talents  on  the 
score  of  a  debt  that  had  been  due  to  his  father. 

And,  for  the  performance  of  these  conditions, 
should  give  twenty  hostages,  such  as  the  Romans 
should  name. 

In  the  farther  execution  of  this  treaty,  th« 
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ROTimim  again  ampwiT»d  to  be  aoUdtoai  only  fiir 
the  interest  of  tneb  allies,  and  required  no  more 
than  indemnification  for  themselves.  They  ap- 
pointed ten  commissioners  to  repair  into  Asia, 
and  there  to  determine  the  sereral  questions  that 
might  arise  relating  to  the  settlement  of  that 
country.  In  the  mean  time  they  published  to 
all  parties  the  following  instructions,  as  the  basis 
on  which  the  commissioners  were  to  proceed : 

That  the  preliminaries  of  the  peace  with  An- 
tiochus  already  offered  should  be  ratified : 

That  all  the  provinces  which  he  was  to  eraon- 
ate,  except  Cana  and  Lycia,  wwe  to  be  assigned 
to  Eumenes : 

That  these  provinces,  bounded  by  the  Meander 
on  the  east,  should  be  given  to  the  republic  ot 
Rhodes : 

That  an  the  Greek  cities  which  had  been 
tributary  to  Eumenes  should  continue  so,  and 
all  which  had  been  tributary  to  Antiochus  should 
bo  set  free.* 

A  settlement  was  accordingly  soon  after  made 
in  Asia  in  these  terms ;  and  the  Romans,  while 
they  were  hastening  to  universal  dominion,  14)- 
peared  to  have  no  object  beyond  the  proq[>erity  ol  i 
their  allies :  they  were  merciful  to  tne  vanqu£di- 
«d,  and  formidM>Ie  only  to  these  who  presumed 
to  resist  their  arms.  In  the  midst  of  their  con- 
quests, they  reserved  notliing  to  then^selves 
besides  the  power  of  giving  away  entire  king- 
doms and  provinces;  or,  in  other  words,  they 
reserved  nothing  but  the  power  of  seizing  the 
whole  at  a  proper  time,  and,  for  the  present,  the 
supreme  ascendant  over  all  the  conquered  pro- 
vinces that  were  given  away,  and  over  those 
who  received  them. 

The  Etolians  were  now  the  only  parties  in 
Greece  who  pretended  to  hold  their  liberties,  or 
their  possessions,  by  any  other  tenure  than  that 
of  a  grant  from  the  Romans. 

During  the  dependance  of  the  war  in  Asia, 
the  Etolians  were  making  continual  efforts  to 
recover  their  own  losses,  and  to  preserve  the 
city  of  Ambracia,  then  besieged  by  the  Ro- 
mans ;  but,  upon  the  defeat  of  Antiochus,  the 
Ambrociots  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  the 
Etolians  sued  for  peace. 

Ambracia  had  been  the  capital  of  Pyrrhus, 
and  now  furnished  the  captor  with  a  plentiful 
spoil  of  statues,  pictures,  and  other  ornaments 
to  adorn  his  triumph.  The  Etolians,  at  the 
Intercession  of  the  Athenians,  were  allowed  to 
hope  for  peace  on  the  following  terms.' 

That  tney  should  not  allow  to  pass  through 
their  country  the  troops  of  any  nation  at  war 
with  the  Romans : 

Tlwt  they  should  consider  the  allies  of  Rome 
as  their  alius,  and  the  enemies  of  Rome  as  their 
enemies : 

That  they  should  make  instant  payment  of 
two  hundred  talents  in  silver,  the  standard  of 
Athens ;  and  of  three  hundred  more  at  separate 
instalments  within  six  years : 

lliat  if  they  chosq  to  make  these  payments  in 
gold  rather  than  silver,  the  proportion  should  be 
one  of  gold  to  ten  of  silver;  and  that  they 
should  give  hostages  for  the  performance  of 
these  several  articles." 

Wliile  the  Etolians  were  on  these  terms  con- 
eluding  a  peace,  or  rather  obtaining  a  pardon, 
the  ConsiU  Manlius,  who  had  suooeeaed  the 
Scipioo  in  Aria,  willing,   if  possible,  to  bring 
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back  into  Italy,  together  wkh  the  Tietoriona 
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legions,  some  pretence  of  a  triunmh  for  him- 
self, led  his  army  against  the  Galatiaas.  The^ 
were  the, descendants  of  a  barbarous  horde, 
which  had,  some  ages  before,  migrated  from  the 
north  of  Europe,  visited  Italy  and  Greece  in 
their  way,  and  stopped  on  the  Halys  in  the 
Lesser  Asia,  where  they  made  a  settlement, 
round  which  they  levied  ctrntributions  quite  to 
the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  the  Mediterranean, 
and  E^ean  Seas.  Their  forces  had  lately  made 
a  part  m  the  army  of  Antiochus,  and  they  had 
not  yet  acceded  to  the  peace  wliich  that  prinee 
had  accepted.  By  these  means  they  furnished 
the  Roman  Consul  with  a  pretence  for  invading 
their  country ;  and  being  unable  to  resist  him, 
submitted  at  discretion.  In  thus  extinguishing 
the  remains  of  every  hostile  combination,  tbo 
Romans  took  care  to  satisfy  the  world  tlutt  it 
nev^  was  safe  to  take  part  against  them  in  any 
confederacy,  and  that,  while  they  never  aban- 
doned any  ally  of  their  own,  they  were  in  con- 
dition to  compel  the  powers,  with  whom  they 
were  at  war,  frequency  to  abandon  theirs. 

Thus  aided  the  first  expedition  of  the  Romaiis 
into  Aria:  in  the  result  of  which,  without 
seeming  to  enlarge  their  own  dominions,  they 
had  greatly  reduced  the  powers  both  of  the  Sy- 
rian and  Macedonian  monardiies ;  and  by  re- 
storing, whether  from  inclination  or  policy, 
every  state  to  its  independence,  they  haid  bal- 
anced a  multitude  of  parties  a^nst  each  other, 
in  such  a  manner,  as  tliat  no  formidable  combi- 
nation was  likely  to  be  formed  against  them- 
selves ;  or  if  any  one,  or  a  few  parties,  should 
presume  to  withstand  their  power,  many  others 
were  ready  to  join  in  the  cry  of  ingratitude, 
and  to  tr«it  any  opporition  that  was  made  to 
them  as  an  unworthy  return  to  those  who  had 
80  t^enerouriy  espoused  the  cause  of  mankind. 

ilie  pacification  of  Aria  and  Greece  left  the 
republic  at  leisure  to  manage  its  ordinary  quar- 
rels with  nations  unsubdued  on  the  opposite 
frontier.  In  the  west,  hostilities  had  subsisted 
without  interruption,  during  the  whole  time 
that  the  state  was  intent  oA  its  wars  in  the 
East ;  and  triumphal  processions  were  exhibited 
by  turns  from  those  opporite  quarters. 

In  Sipain  the  commanders  were,  for  the  most 
part,  annually  relieved,  and  the  army  annually 
recruited  from  Italy.  The  variety  of  evenu 
which  are  mentioned,  and  the  continuance  of 
the  war  itself  are  sufficient  to  evince  tiiat  no 
decisive  victories  were  obtained,  or  conquests 
finally  made.  On  the  coast  of  Spain  there  were 
many  Greek  or  African  settlements  established 
for  commerce.  Of  these  the  Romans,  either  as 
having  supidanted  the  Carthaginians,  foi-merly 
their  masters,  or  as  having  sul)dued  the  natives, 
wtn  still  in  possession.  But  the  interior  parts 
of  the  country  were  occupied  by  many  hordes, 
who  appear  to  have  been  collected  in  townships 
and  fortified  stations,  from  which  they  assero* 
bled  to  oppose  the  Roman  armies  in  the  field, 
or  in  which  they  defended  themselves  with 
obstinate  valour.  Though  often  defeated, 
they  still  renewed  the  contest.  Tiberius 
Sempronius  Gracchus,  in  the  year  of  Rome 
five  hundred  and  seventy-four,  about  ten  years 
after  the  peace  with  Antiochus,  is  said  to  have 
received  the  submission  of  one  hundred  and 
three  towns  of  that  country.*  The  troubles  of 
Spain  were,  nererthelen,  renewed  under  his 
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opentioiM,! 
a  like  varietT  of  erents. 

The  war  in  Llniria  was  nearly  of  the  same 
description  witli  that  in  Spain ;  eontlnued  still 
to  occupy  a  certain  part  of  the  Roman  Ibroe ; 
and,  t>oth  before  and  after  the  late  expedition  to 
Greece  and  Asiat  was  for  some  years  the  princi- 
pal emplovment  of  both  the  consols.  Here, 
nowerer,  iiie  Romans  made  a  more  sensible  pro- 
gress towards  an  entire  conquest  than  they 
made  in  Spain.  They  facilitated  their  access  to 
the  eoontry  by  highways  across  the  moontains ; 


they  reduced  ^  numben  of  the  enemy  by  thb 
•word  and  by  tiie  ordinary  distresses  of  war ; 
and,  after  the  experience  of  numy  pretended  sob- 
missions  and  repeated  rerotts  of  that  people,  who 
seemed  to  derire  the  ferocity  of  their  mirlt,  as 
well  as  the  security  of  their  possession,  nrom  the 
ragged  and  inaccessible  nature  of  their  eoontry, 
it  was  determined  to  transplant  the  natives  to 
some  of  the  more  accessible  parts  of  Italy,  where 
the  lands,  being  waste  firom  the  efVect  w  former 
wai-s,  were  stiu  unoccupied  and  at  the  disposal 
of  the  repoblie.* 


CHAP.  Vll. 


0taie  of  Itafy^^haracUr  o^  ihe  Roman  ToUca^-^Deatk  rfScipio  tmd  of  Htmmbal^-'LuiiJgtnet  of  iht 
Mofnaru  to  Ike  King  of  Macedonia^-Complamls  agaiiut  Phmp-^^Succemonef  Perteut,  and  Or&n  of 
the  War^^Action  on  the  Peneut-'Overtures  of  Peace^Pr^preu  of  the  Wof^^JJefeat  tf  Peraeus  atPidna^ 
^  Paulus  Emitim^^Hu  FHght  and  Ctytwity^  Settkmeni  of  Macedonia  and  lUyricum^Iiannen  ^' 
the  Bomant 


BY  the  methods  above  related  the  Romans 
proceeded  to  extend  their  dominion  over 
all  the  districts  around  them,  and  either  brought 
to  their  own  standard,  or  disarmed,  the  several 
nations  who  had  hitherto  resisted  their  power. 
While  they  were  about  to  accomplish  this  end, 
the  Transalpine  Gauls,  still  having  their  views 
directed  to  the  southward  of  the  mountains, 
made  some  attempts  at  migration  into  Italy,  in 
one  of  which  they  settled  a  party  of  their  people 
at  Aquileia.  The  Romans  were  alarmed,  and 
ordered  these  strangers  to  be  dislodged  and  re- 
conducted across  the  Alps. 

This  circumstance  suggested  the  design  of  se- 
curing the  frontl^  on  that  side  by  a  colony  ;  and 
for  this  purpose  a  body  of  Latins,  was  accord- 
ingly sent  to  Aquileia,  a  settlement  which  nearly 
completed  the  Uoman  establishments  within  the 
Alps.  The  country  was  now,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, occupied  by  colonies  of  Roman  and  Latin 
extraction,  who,  dependiog  on  Rome  for  protec- 
tion, served,  wherever  they  were  settled,  to  carry 
the  deepest  impressions  or  her  authority,  and  to 
keep  the  natives  in  a  state  of  subjection  to  her 
l^ovemment. 

The  domestic  policy  of  the  state,  during  this 

Kriod,  appears  to  hare  been  orderly  and  wise 
yond  that  of  any  other  time.  The  distinction 
between  patrician  and  plebeian  was  become  al- 
together nominaL  The  descendants  of  those 
who  had  held  the  higher  offices  of  state,  were, 
in  consequence  of  the  preferments  of  their  ances- 
tors, considered  as  noble.  Instead  of  a  title  of 
nobility,  the  son  named  his  father  and  grand- 
father, who  had  been  vested  with  public  hon- 
ours. And  as  the  plebeians  now  found  no  dif- 
ficulty in  obtaining  the  offices  of  state,  they 
were  continually  opening  the  virayof  their  pos- 
ter!^ to  the  rank  of  nobles.  <*  Thus  X,*'  said 
Pectus  Mus,  while  he  pleaded  to  have  the  priest- 
hood,'Joined  to  the  other  honours  which  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  the  people  enjoyed  in  commeo. 


I  Ur,  Ub.  xl.  c.  38. 
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**  can  cite  my  father  in  the  rank  of  consul ;  and 
mv  son  can  cite  both  his  grandfather  and  me."' 
The  plebeians  were  entitled  by  law  to  claim  one 
of  the  consul's  seats,  and  frequently  occupied 
both. 

The  authority  of  the  senate,  the  dignity  of 
the  equestrian  order,  and  the  manners  of  the 
people,  in  general,  were  guarded,  and,  in  a  great 
measure,  preserved,  by  toe  integrity  and  strict 
exercise  of  the  censorial  pow^r.  The  wisest . 
and  the  most  respected  of  the  citizens,  from  every 
condition,  were  raised  into  office ;  and  the  as- 
semblies, whether  of  the  senate,  or  the  people, 
without  envy,  and  without  jealousy,  suffered 
themseWes  to  be  governed  by  the  counsels  of  a 
few  able  and  virtuous  men.  It  is  impossible 
otherwise  to  accoimt  for  that  splendour  with 
which  the  affairs  of  this  republic,  from  the  time 
of  the  first  Punic  war  to  that  of  the  last  wars 
with  Macedonia  and  Carthage,  though  commit- 
ted to  hands  that  were  continually  changing, 
were,  nevertheless,  uniformly  and  ably  con- 
ducted. 

Hie  spirit  of  the  people  was  in  a  high  degree 
democratical ;  and  Uiough  they  sufFeml  them- 
selves to  be  governed  by  the  silent  influence  of 
personal  authority  in  a  few  of  their  citizens, 
yet  could  not  endure  any  species  of  uncommon 

1>re-eminence ;  even  that  which  arose  from  the 
ustre  and  well-founded  pretensions  of  distin- 
guished merit. 

The  great  Sclpio,  with  his  brother  LncTus,  on 
their  return  from  Asia,  encountered  a  prosecu- 
tion, unworthily  supported  by  a  popular  cla« 
mour ;  which  brought  them  to  trial  on  a  forma, 
charge  of  secreting  part  of  the  treasure  received 
from  Antiochus.  it  is  likely,  from  the  manner 
in  which  Publlus  Sclpio  disdained  to  answer 
this  charge,  that  he  carried  his  personal  spirit 
too  high  for  democratical  government,  which 
can  allow  no  private  merit  to  come  in  competi- 
tion with  the  rights  of  the  people  to  sovereignty, 
and  of  individuals  to  equal  attention  in  the  state. 
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Chaf.  VII.] 

At  hi«  finf  dtadoii  mi  the  libel  which  wm 
brought  against  him,  seeming  not  to  hear  the 
person  who  accused  him,  he  reminded  the  people, 
that  this  was  the  anniversary  of  that  oay  on 
which  thev  had  gained  the  victosy  at  Zama ; 
and  desired  that  they  would  follow  him  to  the 
temples,  in  which  he  was  td  return  thanks  to 
the  gods  for  that  important  event.  He  was  fol- 
lowed accordingly  by  the  whole  multitude,  and 
the  accuser  fur  that  time  was  deserted.  At  his 
second  citation,  he  called  for  the  paper  of  ac- 
counts, on  which  he  had  entered  all  the  sums  he 
had  received  in  Asia ;  and,  while  the  people  ex- 
pected that  he  was  to  satisfy  them  by  a  state  of 
particulars,  he  tore  the  scroll  in  their  presence  ; 
and,  taking  the  privilege  of  a  Roman  citizen,  re- 
tired, without  deigning  to  give  any  answer,  and 
went  as  an  exile  into  a  country  village  of  Italy, 
where  he  soon  after  died. 

The  same  year  likewise  terminated  the  life  of. 
his  antagonist  Hannibal.  This  great  man,  him- 
self a  sumcient  obiect  of  jealousy  to  nations,  was, 
by  an  article  in  the  late  treaty  of  peace  with  An- 
tiochns,  to  have  been  delivered  up  to  the  Ro- 
mans ;  and  bad,  in  order  to  avoid  that  danger, 
retired  into  Crete.  From  thence  he  took  renige 
with  Prusias,  king  of  Bythinia,  where  the  en- 
mity of  Rome  still  pursued  him,  and  where  an 
embassy  was- sent  to  demand  thai  he  should  be 
delivered  up.  As  soon  as  he  knew  that  this  de- 
mand was  actually  made,  and  that  the  avenues 
to  his  dwelling  were  secured  in  order  to  seize 
him,  he  took  poison,  and  died. 

The  Romans  had  been  so  well  satisfied  with 
the  part  which  was  taken  bv  Philip  in  the  late 
war  with  Antiochus,  that  they  released  his  son 
Demetrius,  then  at  Rome,  an  hostage  for  pay- 
ment of  the  father's  tribute,  of  which  they  like- 
wise remitted  a  part.  Iliey  even  connived  at 
bis  recovering  some  of  his  former  possessions, 
and  made  no  inquiry  into  the  numbers  of  his 
troops,  in  which  he  greatly  exceeded  the  estab- 
lishment prescribed  by  the  hist  treaty.  They 
continued  in  this  disposition  during  four  years 
after  the  late  peace  with  the  king  of  Sjrria ;  and, 
in  this  interval,  permitted  the  kingdom  of  Ma- 
cedonia, by  the  improvement  of  its  revenue,  and 
the  increase  of  its  people,  in  a  trreat  measure  to 
recover  its  former  sti 

These  circumstan< 
did  not  fail  to  excite 
of  all  those  who,  hold 

in  that  neigbbourhooa,  w^ere  expoevu  u»  uv  me 
first  victims  of  this  reviving  power ;  and  repre- 
sentations, to  awaken  the  attention  of  the  Ro- 
mans on  this  subject,  were  accordinglv  made  at 
Home,  from  Eumenes,  the  king  of  I'ergamos, 
and  from  all  the  petty  princes  and  small  com- 
munities on  the  frontier  of  Macedonia. 

On  receiving  these  admonitions,  the  senate, 
itt  their  usual  form,  sent  to  the  country  from , 
whence  they  were  alarmed  a  select  number  of 
their  members  to  make  inquiry  into  the  real 
state  of  affaire.  Before  a  tribunal  thus  consti- 
tnted,  the  king  of  Macedonia  was  cited  to  appear 
as  a  private  party,  first  at  Tempe,  to  answer  the 
<^arge  of  the  Thessalians,  and  afterwards  at 
Tbessalonica,  to  answer  that  of  Eumenes.  Af- 
tet'a  dbeuasloa,  suAciently  humbling  to  a  sove- 
n^fen,  be  received  sentenoe,  by  which  he  was  re- 
quired  to  evacnate  all  the  placcslle  had  occupied 
beyond  the  ancient  limits  of  his  kingdom.  This 
sentence  he  received  with  indignation  and  resent- 
ment, whi<^  were  too  unguardedly  expressed,  and 
-whidi  rendered  him  thenceforward  an  object  of 
cootininlatleBtion  and  of  jealousy  to  the  Ronans. 
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A  ssoond  commission  was  granted  to  see  the 
sentence  of  the  first  nut  in  execution ;  and  as 
soon  as  it  became  publicly  known,  that  the  Ro- 
mans were  willing  to  revive  complaints  against 
Philip,  and  were  disposed  to  protect  every  per- 
son who  incurred  his  displeasure,  ambauadors 
from  the  princes  of  Asia,  and  persons  of  every 
condition,  from  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  and  from 
all  the  districts  in  the  neighl>ourhood  of  Mace- 
donia, resorted  to  Rome  with  complaints  against 
the  king,  some  of  a  private,  and  others  of  a  pub- 
lic nature.  The  city  was  crowded  with  stran- 
gers, and  the  senate  was  occupied,  from  morning 
to  night,  in  hearing  the  representations  that 
were  made  by  their  allies  on  the  subject  of  the 
usurpations  and  oppressions  they  had  suffered. 

Philip,  to  divert  the  storm,  had  sent  his 
younger  son,  Demetrius,  to  answer  the  several 
charges  which  were  expected  Jto  be  brought 
against  him  ;  and,  in  the  end,  obtained  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  senate  to  accommodate  matters  on  an 
amicable  footing.  This  resolution  was  ground- 
ed on  pretence  of  the  favour  which  the  Romans 
bore  to  Demetrius,  who  had  long  resided  as  an 
hostage  in  their  city.  "  The  king  will  please  to 
know,"  they  said,  "that  he  has  done  one  thing 
extremely  agreeable  to  the  Romans,  in  trusting 
his  cause  to  an  advocate  so  well  established  in 
their  esteem  and  regard."^ 

This  language  of  the  Roman  senate  respecting 
Demetrius,  together  with  dangerous  suggestions 
from  some  of  his  own  confidants,  probably  In-, 
spired  the  young  man  with  thoughts,  or  render- 
ed him  suspected  of  designs,  injurious  to  the 
rights  of  Perseus,  his  elder  brother.  This  prince 
took  the  alarm,  and  never  ceased  to  excite  the 
suspicions  already  formed  in  the  breast  of  the 
fiitner,  until  he  prevailed  in  securing  his  own 
succession  by  the  death  of  his  younger  brother.* 

Philip,  having  ordered  the  execution  of  one 
son  to  gratify  the  jealousy  of  the  other,  lived 
about  three  years  after  this  action,  suffering  pert 
of  the  punishment  that  was  due  to  him  on  that 
account,  in  the  most  gloomy  apprehensions  of 
danger  from  his  surviving  son,  and  died  in  great 
solicitude  for  the  fate  of  his  kingdom. 

Perseus,  nevertheless,  in  ascending  the  throne 
of  Macedonia,  gave  hopes  of  a  better  and  happier 
reign  than  that  of  his  predecessor.  He  was  im- 
mediately  acknowledged  by  the  Romans ;  and, 
during  a  few  years  after  his  accession,  appeared 
to  have  no  cause  of  disquietude  from  this  people. 
Although  he  had  adopted  the  ifceasures  of  his  fa- 
ther, nnd  endeavoured,  by  attention  to  his  reve- 
nue, his  army,  and  magazines  ;  and  by  forming 
alliances  wiUi  some  of  the  warlike  Thracian 
hordes  in  his  neighbourhood,  to  put  his  kingdom 
in  a  posture  of  defence,  and  in  condition  to  as- 
sert its  independence  ;  yet  he  apnears  to  have  ex- 
cited less  jealousy  in  the  minds  of  his  neigh- 
bours. The  progress  which  he  made  seems  to 
have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  Remans  ;  un- 
til, at  last  awakened  by  the  report  of  a  secret 
correspondence  which  he  carried  on  with  the  re- 
.  public  of  Carthage,  ther  thought  proper  to  send 
a  deputation  into  Macedonia,  in  order  to  observe 
his  motions. 

By  the  deputies  employed  In  this  service,  the 
Romans  obtained  intelligence,  that  Pereeos  had 
made  advances  to  the  Ach«ans  as  well  as  to  the 
Carthaginians,  and  to  other   states;   and  was 
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likely  to  form  a  powerftil 
Greeks. 

From  this  time  forward  the  leaders  of  the  Ro- 
man councils  seemed  to  hare  taken  a  resolution 
to  remove  this  subject  of  jealousy,  and  to  sup- 
press the  Macedonian  monarchy.  They  renew- 
ed their  attention  to  the  state  of  parties  in 
Greece,  and  endeavoured  to  reconcile  all  the 
differences  that  might  incline  any  of  those  re- 

Subliis  to  oppose  tkwm  in  the  execution  of  their 
esign.  They  encouraged  the  king  of  Pei^»- 
/mus,  who  afterwards  appears  to  have  repented 
<of  the  part  whicl*  he  took  in  that  matter,  to 
state  his  complaints.  They  brought  him  to 
Home  in  person,  and  cited  him  before  the  senate 
to  give  a  complete  detail  of  the  circumstances 
that  were  alarming  in  the  policy  of  Perseus. 
Eumenes,  having  been  thus  brought  forward  as 
a  formal  accuser,  and  being  to  return  through 
Greece,  in  order  to  offer  his  devotions  at  the 
temple  of  Delphi,  was  assaulted  and  wounded 
by  a  party  who  meant  to  assassinate  him ;  and 
this  design,  with  some  other  acts  of  violence, 
being  imputed  to  Perseus,  served  as  a  pretence 
for  ue  war  which  followed. 

Il&e  lioman  senate  had  already  granted  two 
separate  commissions,  the  one  of  a  deputation  lo 
visit  Macedonia,  imd  to  observe  the  motions  of 
Perseus ;  the  other  of  an  em  bass  v  into  £gypt, 
to  confirm  their  alliance  with  Ptolomy.  On 
hearing  of  the  attempt  that  had  been  made  to 
assassinate  Eumenes,  they  directed  one  of  the 
prtetors,  Caius  Sicioius,  with  a  proper  force  to 
pass  into  Epirus ;  and,  in  order  to  secure  their 
access  into  that  country,  to  take  possession  of 
Apollonia,  and  other  towns  on  the  coast.  But 
a  misunderstanding  then  subsisting  between 
the  consuls,  and  othei  principal  men  of  the 
senate,  caused  some  obstruction  in  the  farther 
immediate  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Perseus  oowever,  alarmed  by  the  arrival  of  a 
Roman  force  in  his  neighbourhood,  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  Rome  with  expostulations  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  with  offiers,  by  every  reasonable  conces- 
sion that  the  senate  or  the  people  could  require, 
to  avert  the  storm  which  threatened  him.  But 
the  Romans,  aff'ecting  resentment  of  the  inju- 
ries they  pretended  to  have  received,  ordered  his 
ambassador,  without  delay,  to  depart  from 
Italy ;  and  gave  intimation,  that,  if  for  the  fu- 
ture he  shomd  have  any  thing  to  off^er,  he  might 
have  recourse  to  the  commander  of  the  Ro- 
man army  in  Epirus. ' 

The  interview,  which  Perseus  soon  after  had 
with  the  Roman  commissioners,  terminated 
with  the  strongest  signs  of  hostility  on  both 
sides.'  The  king,  however,  having  taken  mi- 
nutes of  what  passed  at  their  conference,  sent 
copies  to  all  the  neighbouring  states,  in  order  to 
exculpate  himself  from  any  guilt  in  the  approa^- 
ing  war ;  and  as  the  event  afterwards  showed 
bow  much  it  was  the  interest  of  every  state  to 
support  him,  he  being  the  onlv  power  that  could 
give  them  any  protection  against  the  Romans ; 
so  numbers,  alread v  moved  by  this  apprehension, 
were  inclined  to  ravour  his  cause.  The  Rho- 
dians,  then  a  formidable  naval  power,  though 
restrained  by  fear  from  an  open  breach  with  the 
Romans,  yet  ga^e  suflBcient  evidence  of  this  dis- 
position. Eumenes  likewise,  though  a  princi- 
pal instrument  in  fomenting  the  present  quarrel, 
soon  became  averse  to  Its  consequences.     The 
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B<M>tians  and  Epirots,  as  well  as  the  niyrlana^ 
openly  declared  lor  the  king  of  Macedonia.* 

These  circumstances  were  stated  at  Rome  as 
additional  grounds  of  complaint  against  the 
king ;  and  his  endeavours  to  vindicate  the  part 
he  had  acted,  were  considered  as  attempts  to 
form  a  hostile  confederacy  ac^ainst  the  republic. 

Additional  fleets  and  armies  were  accordingly 
assembled,  and  directed  towards  Epirus  ;  and  a 
declaration  of  war  was  issued  in  the  form  of  an 
act  of  the  Roman  people. 

The  Romans  had  now,  during  ahont  twenty- 
five  years,  home  a  principal  nan  among  the  na- 
tions that  surrounded  the  Mediterranean  sea. 
The  ascendant  they  had  gained  in  all  their  wars 
or  treaties,  had  xnade  them  common  objects  of 
fear  or  respect  to  all  the  contiguous  powers  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  AfHca.  The  Ma^onians, 
however,  as  the  latest  conquerors  of  the  world, 
still  retained  a  very  high  reputation  for  military 
skill  and  valour.  The  events  of  the  late  war 
rather  surprised  mankind,  than  convinced  them 
of  any  decided  superiority  on  the  part  of  the  Ro- 
man arms.  The  novelty  of  a  new  enemy,  tha 
mistakes  or  misconduct  of  the  late  king,  might 
have  accounted  for  his  ill  success.  Ihe king- 
dom had  now  been  above  twenty  years  exempted 
from  any  signal  calamity,  had  re-establishea  its 
armies,  and  filled  its  magazines  and  its  coffers. 
The  military  establishment  amounted  to  forty 
thousand  men ;  the  greater  part  formed  and 
disciplined  upon  the  plan  of^the  phalanx,  and 
supported  with  numerous  troops  of  irregulars 
from  the  warlike  cantons  of  Thrace.  The  king 
himself,  in  the  vigour  of  manhood,  sensible  that 
the  storm  could  not  be  diverted,  afliected  rather 
to  desire  than  to  decline  the  contest ;  and,  under 
all  these  circumstances,  nations  seemingly  least 
interested  in  the  consequences  were  intent  on 
the  scene  that  was  about  to  be  opened  before 
them. 

Eumenes,  supposed  to  be  incited  by  inveterata 
animosity  to  Perseus,  and  by  recent  provoca- 
tions, prepared  to  fulfil  his  professions  in  behalf 
of  the  Romans. 

Artaratbes,  the  king  of  Cappadocia,  equally 
inclined  by  policy  to  wish  for  a  counterpoise  to 
the  Macedonian  power,  but  having  recently 
formed  an  alliance  by  marriage  with  the  fkmily 
of  Perseus,  determined  to  be  neutral  in  tlM 
war, 

Ptolomy  Philomater,  who  then  filled  tha 
throne  of^  Egypt,  was  a  minor.  Autiochus 
Epiphanes,  who  had  lately  succeeded  his  brother 
Seleucus,  in  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  having  been 
some  time  a  hostage  at  Rome;  affected  in  his 
own  court  the  manners  of  a  Roman  demagogue ; 
but  was  chiefly  intent  on  his  pretensions  to  Cao- 
lc8}Tia,  which  he  hoped  to  make  good  under  fa- 
vour of  the  approaching  conjuncture  formed  by 
the  minority  of  Ptolomy,  and  by  the  avocation 
of  the  Roman  forces  in  Greece. 

The  Carthagii'ians,  and  the  Idng  of  Numidia, 
while  they  severally  preferred  their  complalnta 
against  each  other  before  the  Roman  senate, 
vied  likewise  in  their  professions  of  zeal  for  the 
Roman  republic,  and  in  their  offers  of  supply  of 
men,  horses,  provisions,  or  ships. 

Gentius,  the  king  of  lllyricum,  had  incgrrad 
the  jealousy  of  the  Romans ;  but  remained  un- 
determined what  part  he  should  take. 

Cotys,  a  Thradan  king,  declared  openly  tat 
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Ftsneuo.  The  people  of  Greece,  in  their  eereral 
repubiiciy  were  divided  among  themselves.  The 
popular  parties  in  general,  being  desirous  to  ex- 
chaiwe  tne  government  of  their  own  aristocra- 
cies for  that  of  a  monarchy,  fiivoiured  the  king  of 
Macedonia.  The  leading  men  were  either  in- 
clined to  tlie  Romans,  or  wished  to  balance  the 
rival  powers,  so  as  to  have,  in  the  protection  of 
the  ooe,  some  security  against  the  usurpations 
of  the  other.* 

The  Romans  had  committed  an  error  by  send- 
ing a  small  force  into  Epirus,  which  the  king 
of  Macedonia  might  have  cut  off  before  it  could 
be  properly  supported  from  Italy ;  but  their  com- 
missioners, then  in  that  countiy,  had  the  ad- 
dress to  amuse  the  king  with  a  negotiation,  and 
to  divert  him,  during  the  first  year  of  the  war, 
from  any  attempt  on  ApoUonia,  or  on  any  other 
station  then  in  possession  of  the  Roman  troops. 

In  the  following  summer,  about  sevei|  years 
after  the  accession  of  Perseus  to  the  throne  of 
Macedonia,  the  war  in  that  kingdom  being  com- 
mitted to  the  Consul  Licinius,  this  general  fol- 
lowed the  army  which  had  been  transported  to 
the  coast  of  Epirus;  and  while  the  Roman 
ileet, .  with  their  allies,  assembled  in  the  straits 
of  EuboBa,  the  armies  on  both  sides  began  their 
operations.  The  Macedonians  encamped  at  Sv- 
eurium  on  the  declivity  of  mount  Ossa.  The 
Roman  consul  penetrated  into  Thessaly;  and, 
having  passed  the  river  Pensus,  took  post  at 
Scea,  twelve  miles  from  the  camp  of  the  enemy. 
Here  he  was  joined  by  Attains,  brotho:  to  toe 
king  of  Pergamus,  with  four  thousand  men, 
and  by  smaller  bodies  collected  from  different 
states  of  Greece. 

Perseus  endeavoured  to  lay  waste  the  kingdom 
of  Phens,  from  which  the  Romans  drew  the 
greatest  part  of  their  subsistence ;  and  an  action 
ensued,  in  which  the  whole  cavalry  and  light 
infantry  of  both  armies  l>eing  engaged,  the  Ko- 
mans  were  defeated ;  and  tbe  consul,  no  longer 
able  to  su|^rt  his  foraging  parties  on  that  side 
of  the  BeneuB  against  a  si^ierior  enemy,  de- 
camped in  the  ni^t,  and  repassed  the  river. 

Althongh  this  victory  had  a  tendency  to  raiae 
thd  hopes  of  the  king,  it  wto  by  him  wisely 
considered  as  a  fit  opportunity  to  renew  tlie 
overtures  of  peace ;  and,  in  order  to  bring  on  a 
negotiation,  it  was  resolved,  that  the  con<utions 
whidi,  under  the  misfortune  of  repeated  defeats, 
had  been  offered  bv  his  father,  should  be  made 
the  preliminaries  of  the  present  treaty. 

It  appeared  to  the  king,  and  to  those  with 
whom  ne  consulted,  that,  in  the  sequel  of  a 
victory,  this  would  appear  an  act  of  moderation, 
not  of  fear ;  that  all  neutral  powers,  who  dread- 
ed the  consequences  of  a  decided  superiority  on 
either  side,  would  favour  the  person  who  should 
propose  to  have  peace  re-estaUished  on  moderate 
terms ;  and  that  the  Romans,  being  induced  to 
terminate  the  war  under  the  effects  of  a  defeat, 
would  from  thenceforward  respect  the  Macedo- 
nian monarchy,  and  l>e  cautious  how  they  dis- 
turbed its  tranquillity.. 

But  if  in  this  manner  the  opportunity  was 
perceived,  and  wisely  laid  hold  of  by  the  coun- 
cils of  Perseus,  it  by  no  means  escaped  the  Ro- 
man council  of  war,  which  was  assembled  to 
receive  the  proposals  of  the  king. 

The  Romans,  whether  froM  national  spirit 
or  policy,  at  all  times  declined  enleriiu;  on  ne- 
gotiations or  treaties  in  consequence  of  defeats. 
They  spumed  the  advances  of  a  vkitorious  eoe- 
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mv,  while  they  received  those  of  the  Vanquished 
with  condescension  and  mildness.  They  ac- 
cordingly, in  the  present  case,  treated  the  con- 
cessions of  Perseus  with  disdain,  haughtily  an- 
swering, that  he  must  submit  at  discretion.* 

This  reply  was  received  at  the  court  of  Per* 
sens  with  extreme  surprize.  But  it  produced 
still  fiuther  concessions ;  and  instead  of  resent^ 
ment  from  the  king,  a  repetition  of  his  message 
with  an  offer  to  augment  the  tribute  which  had 
been  paid  b)r  his  father.* 

The  reniainder  of  the  summer  having  passed 
in  the  operations  of  fonginc  parties,  without 
any  considerable  action,  the  Romans  retired  for 
the  winter  into  Bosotia.  On  this  coast  the  fleet, 
having  met  with  no  enemy  at  sea,  had  made 
repeated  descento  to  distress  the  inhabitants  who 
had  declared  for  the  king.  The  consul  took 
possession  of  his  quarters,  without  any  resist- 
ance, in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country ;  and 
in  this,  with  the  progress  that  was  made  by 
the  army  employed  on  the  side  of  Illyricum  in 
detaching  that  nation  from  Perseus,  consisted 
the  service  of  the  firat  campaign. 

Licinius,  at  the  expiration  of  the  usual  term, 
was  relieved  by  his  successor  in  oflSce,  A.  Hos- 
tilius  Marcius.  This  commander,  being  defeat- 
ed and  Iwffled  in  some  attemots  he  made  to  pen- 
etrate into  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  appeara 
to  have  made  a  campaign  still  less  fortunate  than 
that  of  his  predecessor  ;  and  the  senate,  at  the 
end  of  the  summer,  having  ordered  him  home 
to  preside  at  the  annual  Sections,  sent  a  depu- 
tation to  visit  the  armv,  and  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  their  miscarriages,  and  the  slowness  of 
their  progress. 

llie  Romans,  although  the^  had  experienced 
disappointments  in  the  beginning  of  other  wars, 
particularly  in  their  first  encounters  with  l*yr- 
rhus  and  with  Hannibal;  and  had  reason  to 
expect  a  similar  effect  in  the  opening  of  the 
present  war,  apj>ear  to  have  been  greatly  mor- 
tified and  surprized  at  this  unpromising  aspect 
of  their  enterprize.  They  were  engaged  with 
an  enemy  renowned  for  discipline,  who  had 
made  war  a4rade,  and  the  use  of  arms  a  profes- 
sion ;  while  they  themselves,  it  appears,  for  a 
considerable  period  after  the  present  war,  even 
during  the  most  rapid  progress  of  their  arms, 
had  no  military  extablishment  besides  that  of 
^ir  civil  and  political  constitution,  no  soldiers 
besides  their  citizens,  and  no  officers  but  the 
ordlnarv  magistrates  of  the  commonwealth. 

If  this  establishment  had  its  advantages/  it 
may  have  appeared,  on  particular  occasions, 
likewise  to  have  had  its  defects.  The  citizen 
may  have  been  too  much  a  master  in  his  civil 
capacity  to  sul^ect  himself  fully  to  the  bondage 
of^a  soldier ;  and  too  absolute  in  his  capacity  of 
military  officer  to  bear  with  the  control  of  po- 
litiod  regulations.  As  the  obligation  to  serve 
in  the  legions  was  general  and  wiUiout  exception, 
many  a  citizen,  at  least  in  the  case  of  any  dis- 
tant or  unpromising  service,  would  endeavour 
to  shun  his  duty.  And  the  officer  would  not 
always  dare  to  enforce  disagreeable  duty  on 
those  by  whom  he  himself  was  elected,  or  on 
whom  he  in  part  depended  for  farther  advance- 
ment. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  war,  the  ledons 
were  augmented  from  five  thousand  two  hun- 
dred foot  and  two  hundred  horse,  to  six  thousand 
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foot  and  three  hundred  horse  ;*  and  probaUy,  to 
raise  the  authority  of  the  eoneol  more  effectoally- 
Into  that  of  a  oommander  in  chief,  he  waa  eom- 
missioned  to  name  the  tribunee,  as  well  as  the 
centurions  of  the  army,  that  were  to  serve  under 
his  orders  :  Imt,  upon  a  complaint  that  this  ex- 
tension of  the  consul's  powers  did  not,  by  en- 
f<urcing  the  discipline  of  the  army,  serve  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  made,  the  people  re- 
sumed their  right  of  election  in  the  appointment 
even  of  inferior  officers.  The  deputies,  now 
sent  into  Macedonia,  by  the  senate  reported,  that 
the  legions  employed  in  that  country  were  ex- 
tremely  incomplete,  numbers  both  of  the  lower 
officers  and  private  men  being,  by  the  dangerous 
indulgence  of  their  leaders,  suffered  to  absent 
themselves  from  their  colours.'  This  abuse  we 
may  apprehend  to  have  been  frequent  in  a  ser- 
vice that  was  to  be  performed  by  citizens  who 
had  the  choice  of  theh:  own  commanders.  And 
from  speculative  ideas  on  the  subject,  if  we  were 
not  bound  to  be  governed  by  experience  as  the 
preferable  tutor,  we  should  be  apt  to  reject,  as 
an  improper  mode  of  f(iH*ming  armies,  that  esta- 
blishment by  which  the  Romans  conquered  the 
world. 

It  is  probable,  that  not  only  the  defect  of  sub- 
ordination in  the  beginning  of  every  war,  but 
that  of  skill,  likewise,  in  the  use  of  their  peculiar 
weapons,  made,  in  the  Roman  armies,  a  great 
disparity  between  raw  and  veteran  troops. 

The  use  of  the  buckler  and  sword  required 
great  skill,  agility,  and  muscular  strength ;  all 
of  them  the  effect  of  exercise  and  of  continued 
practice. 

The  experience  of  the  soldier  who  survived 
many  actions  tended  to  confirm  his  courage,  be- 
cause bis  escape  was  in  a  great  measure  Uie  ef- 
fect of  his  skill,  or  of  his  strength ;  and  upon  a 
return  of  similar  dangers,  gave  him  confidence 
in  himself. 

In  battles  the  strong  and  the  skilful  escaped, 
the  weak  and  the  awkward  were  likely  to  pe- 
rish ;  and  every  action  not  only  exercised  the 
arms  of  those  tlut  survived,  but  made  a  selection 
of  the  vigorous  and  skilful  to  be  reserved  for  fu- 
ture occasions. 

Hence,  probably,  in  the  Roman  armies,  much 
more  than  in  those  of  modem  Europe,  the  prac- 
tised soldier  had  a  great  superiority  over  the  no- 
vice ;  and  citizens,  when  brought  into  the  field 
by  rotation,  had  much  to  learn  In  the  course  of 
every  campaign. 

In  the  present  contest,  the  checks  of  the  first 
and  the  second  year  of  the  war,  though  extreme- 
ly mortifying  to  the  Romans,  were  received 
without  any  signs  of  irresolution,  or  change  of 
their  purpose.  In  the  third  year  after  hostili- 
ties commenced,  the  command  of  the  army  In 
Macedonia  devolved  on  Q.  Marcius  Fhilippns, 
who,  being  chosen  one  of  the  consuls,  drew  his 
province  as  usual  by  lot.  This  officer  had  been 
employed  in  one  of  the  late  deputations  that  were 
sent  into  Greece ;  had  shown  his  abilitv  in  the 
course  of  negotiations  which  preceded  the  war ; 
and  now,  by  his  conduct  as  a  general,  broke 
through  the  line  which  the  king  had  endeavour- 
ed to  secure  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  and  to 
cover  the  frontier  of  his  kingdom.  But,  when 
he  had  penetrated  into  Macedonia,  he  found 
himself  at  the  end  of  the  season,  and  for  want 
of  proper  supplies  of  provisions  on  that  side  of 
the  mountains,  unable  to  pursue  the  advantage 


he  had  gained.  Here,  therefore,  he  staid  only 
to  deliver  his  army  to  Emillus  PauUus,  who  had 
been  named  to  succeed  him.  This  was  the  son 
of  that  Paullus,  who,  being  one  of  the  consuls 
who  commanded  the  Roman  army  at  Cannie, 
threw  away  his  life  rather  than  survive  that  de- 
feat. The  son  was  now  turned  of  sixty ;'  and 
bv  the  length  of  his  service,  and  the  variety  of 
his  experience  in  Liguria  and  Spain,  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  chances  of  war. 

Emilius  PauUus,  upon  his  election,  in  order 
that  he  might  not  be  liable  to  answer  fur  the 
faults  of  his  predecessors,  moved,  that  deputies 
should  be  sent  into  Macedonia  to  review  the  ar- 
my, and  to  make  a  report  of  its  state  before  he 
entered  upon  the  command.  His  speech  to  the 
people,  vvhen  about  to  depart  for  his  province, 
carries  a  striking  allusion  to  the  petulant  free- 
dom with  which,  it  seems,  unsuccessful  com- 
mander^ were  censured,  or  traduced  in  the  po- 
pular conversations  at  Rome,  and  carries  a  de- 
fiance with  which  he  proposed  to  silence  the 
blame  that  might  afterwards  be  cast  on  himself. 
**  Let  such  as  think  themselves  qualified  to  ad- 
vise the  general,"  he  said,  "  now  accompany  me 
into  Macedonia.  They  shall  have  a  passage  on 
board  my  ship ;  and,  in  the  field,  be  welcome  to 
a  place  in  my  tent  and  at  mv  Uble  ;  but  if  they, 
now  decline  this  offer,  let  them  not  afterwards 
pretend  to  judge  of  what  they  neither  see  nor 
understand.  Nor  let  them  set  up  their  own 
opinion  against  that  of  a  fellow-dtizen,  who  is 
serving  the  public  to  the  uteiost  of  his  ability, 
and  at  the  hazard  of  his  life  and  of  his  honours. " 

Emilius,  upon  his  arrival  in  Macedonia,  found 
the  king  entrenched  on  the  banks  of  the  Eni- 
pens,  with  his  right  and  left  covered  by  moun- 
tains, on  which  all  the  passes  were  secured.— 
After  some  delay,  during  which  he  was  em- 
ploved  in  observing  the  enemy's  disposition,  or 
m  improving  the  discipline  of  his  own  army,  he 
sent  a  detachment  to  dispossess  the  Macedonians 
of  one  of  the  stations  which  they  occupied  on 
the  heights,  with  orders  to  the  officer  who  com- 
manded in  this  service,  that,  if  he  succeeded  in 
it,  he  should  fall  down  on  the  plain  in  the  rear 
of  the  enemy  ;  he  himself,  in  the  mean  time, 
made  a  feint  to  attack  them  in  front. 

The  post  on  the  heights  being  forced,  Perseus 
relinquished  his  present  disposition,  and  fell 
back  towards  Pydna  on  the  banks  of  the  Alioc- 
mon.  Hen  it  became  necessary  for  him,  either 
to  hazard  a  battle,  or,  on  account  of  the  natora 
of  the  country  behind  him,  to  separate  his 
forces. 

He  preferred  the  first,  and  made  choice  of  a 
{daih  that  was  fit  to  receive  the  phalanx,  and 
was  skirted  with  hills,  on  which  bis  light  troops 
could  act  with  advantage. 

Here  too  the  Roman  consul  continued  to  press 
upon  him,  and  wa9  inclined  to  seize  the  first  o^ 
portunity  of  deciding  the  war.  Both  lurmies,  as 
by  appointment,  presented  themselves  on  the 
plain  in  order  of  battle,  and  Emilius  Paullus 
seemed  eager  to  engage ;  but,  as  he  himself  used 
to  confess,  having  never  beheld  an  appearance  so 
formidable  as  when  the  Macedonians  levelled 
their  spears,  he  thought  proper  to  halt.^  Though 
much  disconcerted,  he  endeavoured  to  preserve 
his  countenanca,  and  would  not  recede  from  his 
ground;  and  tbtt  he  might  encamp  his  army 
where  they  now  ato^d,  ordered  the  first  line  to 
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f  000111  uudtf  armk.aad  rmdj  to  attack  tb«  eiM- 
myf  while  thoie  who  were  behind  them  began 
to  bitrench ;  having  in  this  manner  catt  up  a 
breast- work  of  considerable  strengthy  he  retirinl 
behind  it,  and  under  that  cover  completed  the 
fortifications  of  a  camp  in  the  usual  form. 

In  this  position  he  waited  for  an  opporiiinity 
to  draw  on  an  engagement,  when  the  enemy 
should  be  lessprcmared  to  reoeire  him,  or  not 
have  thne  to  arail  themselves  so  much  of  that 
formidable  order  which  constituted  the  strength 
of  the  phalanx. 

This  occasion  soon  afterwards  seemed  to  be 
offered  by  a  skirmish  which  happened  in  the 
fields  between  the  two  armies.  A  horse,  having 
broke  loose  from  the  camp  of  the  Uomans,  fled 
towards  that  of  the  Macedonians,  was  followed 
by  the  soldiers  from  whom  he  escaped,  and  met 
by  theti  enemy  from  the  opp>osite  camp.  These 
parties  eugaged,  and  each  beln^  joined  by  num- 
bers from  their  rejq>ective  armies,  brought  on  at 
last  a  general  actioQ.  The  ground  wati  favour- 
able to  the  phalanx;  and  the  Macedonians, 
though  hastily  formed,  still  possessed  against  the 
Romans  the  advantage  of  their  weapous,  and  of 
their  formidable  order.  Thev  filled  up  the  plain 
in  front,  and  could  not  be  flanked.  They  had 
only  to  maintain  their  jgrouud,  and  had  no  oe- 
ouiion  to  discompose  their  ranks,  in  time  of  the 
action,  by  any  change  of  position.  Tlicy  ac- 
cordingly wltlistood  with  ease  the  first  shock  of 
the  Roman  legions  ;  but  were  broken  and  dis- 
jointed in  the  sequel  by  the  seemingly  irregular 
attacks  which  were  made  at  intervals  by  the 
manlpu].esj  or  the  separate  divisions  of  the  Ro- 
man loot,  'ilie  parts  of  the  phalanx  that  were 
attacked,  whethin'  they  were  pressed  in,  or  came 
foi*ward  to  P/ess  on  their  enemy,  could  not  keep 
in  an  exact  line  with  the  parts  that  were  not  at- 
tacked. Openings  were  made,  at  which  the 
Roman  soldier,  with  his  buckler  and  short  sword, 
could  easily  enter.  Emilius,  observing  this  ad^ 
-vantage,  directed  his  attack  on  those  places  at 
which  the  front  of  the  phalanx  was  oruken ; 
and  the  legionary  soldier,  having  got  within  the 
point  of  his  antagonist's  spear,  pierced  to  the 
neart  of  the  colunm,  and  in  this  position  made 
a  havoc  which  soon  threw  the  whole  into  dis- 
order and  general  route.^ 

Twenty  thousand  of  the  Macedonians  were 
killed  in  the  field,  five  thousand  were  made 
prisoners  in  their  flight ;  and  six  thousand  that 
shut  themselves  up  in  the  town  of  Pydna  were 
4Miged  ta  surrender  at  discretion." 

After  this  defeat,  the  kin£  of  Macedonia,  with 
a  few  attendants,  fled  to  PeUa,  where,  having 
taken  up  his  children  and  the  remains  of  his 
treasure,  amounting  to  ten  thousand  talents,  or 
about  two  millions  of  pounds  sterling,'  he  con- 
tinued his  flight  to  Amphipolis,  and  irom  thence 
to  Samothn^ia,  where  he^took  refuge  in  the 
famous  sanctuary  of  that  island. 

Emilius  pushed  on  to  AmphipoCs,  receiving 
the  submission  of  all  the  towns  and  districts  as 
he  passed.  The  prstor,  Octavius,  then  com- 
manding the  Roman  fleet,  beset  tlie  island  of 
Samothracia  with  his  ships  ;  and,  without  vio- 
btiag  the  sanctuary,  took  measures  that  effec- 
tually prevented  the  king's  escape. 

llus  nnfortunate  prince,  with  some  of  his 
children^  delivered  themselves  up  to  th«  prwtor, 
and  weie  eondncted  to  th^  camp  of  EmUiM. 
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The  king  threw  himself  on  the  greimd,  and 
would  have  embraced  the  victor's  knees,  when 
the  Roman^eneral,  with  a  condescension  that  is 
extolled  by  ancient  historians,  gave  him  his 
hand,  and  raised  him  from  the  ground,  but  re- 
proached him  as  the  aggressor  in  the  late  con' 
test  with  the  Romans;  and  with  a  lesson  of  mo- 
rality, which  tore  up  the  wounds  of  the  unfor- 
tunate monarch,  bia  the  young  men  who  were 


present  look  on  this  olirject  as  an  example  of  the 
mstability  of  fortune,  and  of  th«  vicissitude  of 
human  affairs. 

While  the  war  in  Macedonia  was  coming  to 
this  issue,  that  in  lUyricum  had  a  like  termliuu 
tlon,  and  ended  about  the  same  time  in  the  cap- 
tivi^  of  the  king. 

News  of  both  were  received  at  Rome  about 
the  same  time,  and  filled  the  temples,  as  usual, 
with  multitudes  who  crowded  to  perform  the 
public  rites  of  thanksgiving  that  were  ordered  by 
the  senate.  Soon  al'ter  which,  embassies  ar« 
rived  from  all  the  kings  and  states  of  the  then 
known  world,  with  addressee  of  congratulation 
on  so  great  an  event.  The  senate  proceeded  to 
form  a  plan  for  the  settlement  of  Macedonia. 

It  was  resolved  to  extinguish  the  monarchy, 
to  divide  its  territory  into  four  districts,  and  m 
each  to  establish  a  republican  government,  ad- 
ministered by  coundis  and  magistrates  chosen 
by  the  people.  l*his  among  the  Gredcs,  could 
beer  the  interpretation  of  bestowing  abacdute 
liberty.  Ten  commissioners  were  named  to 
carry  this  plan  into  execution  in  Macedonia,  and 
five  were  appointed  for  a  similar  purpose  in  II- 
lyricum.  Emilius  was  continued  in  his  com- 
mand, and  the  army  ordered  to  remain  in  Ma- 
cedwiia  until  the  setdement  of  the  province 
should  be  completed. 

The  commissioners,  agreeably  to  their  insti'uc- 
tioDs,  fixed  the  limtta  of  the  several  districts, 
and,  probably  to  perpetuate  the  separation  of 
them,  or  to  prevent  any  dangerous  ccwnmunica- 
tlon  between  their  inhabitants,  inrohibited  them 
to  intermarnr,  or  to  hold  an^  commerce  in  the 
property  of  land,  from  one  diviuon  to  another^ 

To  some  other  restrictions,  which  had  more  a 
tendency  to  weaken  or  to  dismember  this  once 
powerfiil  monarchy,  than  to  confer  freedom  on 
the  people,  they  joined  an  act  of  fiivour,  in  con- 
siderably diminishing  their  former  burdens,  re- 
ducing their  tribute  to  one  half  of  what  they 
had  usually  paid  to  their  own  kings ;  and,  to  fw- 
cilitate  or  to  secure  the  reofption  of  the  republH 
can  form  which  was  devlaea  for  them,  they  or- 
dered all  the  ancient  nobles,  and  all  the  retail^ 
era  of  the  late  court,  as  being  irreconcileahle 
with  the  eouality  of  citizens  under  a  republic, 
to  depart  trom  the  kingdom,  and  to  chooas 
places  of  residence  for  themselves  in  Italy. 

A  like  plan  was  followed  with  respect  to  U- 
lyricum,  whkh  was  divided  into  three  districts ; 
and  the  kings  both  of  Macedonia  and  of  this 
country,  with  many  other  captives,  were  con* 
ducted  to  Rome  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  their 
conquerors. 

Perseus  is  said  to  have  lived  as  a  prisoner  at 
Alba,  about  four  years  after  he  had  been  exl^ 
bited  in  this  procession.  Alexander,  one  of  his 
sons,  had  an  education  calculated  merely  to  pnv. 
cure  him  suboistenoe,  anil  was  afterwards,  aa  a 
scribe  or  a  clerk,  em^oyed  in  some  of  the  puhUc 
offices  at  Rome. 

While  the  event  of  the  Macedonian  war  was 
yet  undecided,  and  no  considerable  advantage, 
either  of  conduct  or  fortune,  appeared  on  m 
side  of  the  Romans,  they  still  preserved    the 
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I  arrogance  of  thefar  numner,  and  interposed 
with  Uie  nine  imperious  ascendant  in  the  af- 
fairs of  Greece,  Asia,  and  AfHciL  that  they 
could  have  done  in  consequence  of  ttie  most  de- 
cisive victory.  It  was  at  tliis  time  tlut,  by  the 
celebrated  message  of  Popilius  Lsenas,  they  put 
a  stop  to  the  conquests  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
in  Egypt.  This  prince,  trusting  to  tne  full 
employment  with  which  the  Roman  forces  were 
engaged,  had  ventured  to  invade  this  kingdom, 
and  was  in  possession  of  every  part  of  it,  ex- 
cept the  city  of  Alexandria.  He  was  occupied 
in  the  siege  of  this  place  when  Popilius  arrived 
and  delivered  him  an  order  of  the  senate  to  de- 
sist. The  king  made  answer,  That  he  would 
consider  of  it.  **  Determine  before  you  pass  this 
line,*'  said  the  Roman,  tracing  a  circle  with  the 
rod  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  This  people, 
however,  had  occasion,  during  the  dependence  of 
the  Macedonian  vrar,  to  observe  that  rew  of  their 
allies  were  willing  to  support  them  in  the  ex- 
tremes to  which  they  seemed  to  be  inclined. 
The  Epirots  had  actually  declared  for  the  king 
of  Macedonia.  The  Rhodians  had  offered  their 
mediation  to  negotiate  a  peace,  and  threatened 
hostility  against  either  of  tne  rarties  who  should 
refuse  to  accept  of  it.  Even  Eumenes  was  sus- 
pected of  having  entered  into  a  secret  concert 
with  Perseus,  nuthoush  the  fall  of  that  prince 
prevented  any  open  effects  of  their  treaty. 

The  Romans,  nevertheless,  disguised  their  re- 
sentment of  these  several  provocations,  until 
their  principal  enemy,  the  idng  of  Macedonia, 
was  subdued ;  after  they  had  accomplished  this 
end,  they  proceeded  against  every  other  party, 
with  a  severity  which  was  then  supposed  to  be 
permitted  in  the  law  of  nations,  and  no  more 
than  proportioned  to  their  supposed  offence. 
They  gave  orders  to  Emilius,  in  passing  through 
Epirus,  to  lay  that  country  under  military  exe- 
cution. Seventy  towns  were  accordingly  de- 
stroyed, and  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of 
thepeople  sold  for  slaves. 

Ine  senate  refused  to  admit  the  ambassadors 
of  Rhodes,  who  came  to  congratulate  the  Roman 
people  on  their  victory  at  Pydna.  They  stripped 
those  islanders  of  the  provinces  which  had  oeen 
granted  to  them  on  the  continent  by  the  late 
treaty  with  Antiochus,  and  ordered  them  to  dis- 
continue some  duties  levied  from  ships  in 


io£  through  their  sound,  which  made  a  coosider- 
ahle  part  of  their  revenue. 

l^ile  Eumenes  was  coming  in  person  to  pay 
his  court  to  the  senate,  they  resolved  to  forbid 
the  concourse  of  kings  to  Rome.  Their  mean- 
Inr,  though  expressed  in  general  terms,  was 
evidently  levelled  at  this  prince ;  and  they  or- 
dered, that  when  he  should  arrive  at  Brundusi- 
um,  their  resolution  should  be  intimated  to  him, 
to  prevent  his  nearer  approach. 

They  in  reality,  from  this  time  forward, 
though  in  the  style  of  allies,  treated  the  Grecian 
republics  as  subjects. 

Such  was  the  rank  which  the  Romans  assumed 
amonc  nations ;  while  their  statesmen  still  re- 
tained much  of  their  primaval  rusticity,  and  did 
not  consider  the  distinctions  of  fortune  and  equi- 
page as  the  appurtenances  of  power  or  of  bish 
command.  Cato,  though  a  citizen  of  the  high- 
est rank,  and  vested  successively  with  the  digni- 
ties of  consul  and  of  censor,  used  to  partake  in 
the  labour  of  his  own  slaves,  and  to  feed  with 
them  from  the  same  diah  at  their  meals.'  When 
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he  commanded  the  armies  of  the  republic,  the 
daily  allowance  of  his  household  was  no  more 
than  three  medlmni,  or  about  as  many  bushels 
of  wheat  for  his  family,  and  half  a  medimnus, 
or  half  a  bushel  of  barley  for  his  horses.  In 
surveying  his  province  he  usually  travelled  on 
foot,  attended  by  a  single  slave  wno  carried  his 

lese  particulars  are  mentioned  perhaps  as 
peculiar  to  Cato ;  but  such  singularities  in  the 
nuuiners  of  a  person  placed  so  high  amonc  the 
>le,  carry  some  general  intimation  of  the 
lion  of  the  times. 

A  spirit  of  equality  yet  reigned  among  the 
members  of  the  commonwealth,  which  reiected 
the  distinctions  of  fortune,  and  checked  the  ad- 
miration of  private  wealth.  In  all  military  do- 
nations the  centurion  had  no  more  than  double 
the  allowance  of  a  private  soldier,  and  no  mili- 
tary rank  was  indelible.  The  consul  and  com- 
mander in  chief  of  one  year  served  not  only  in 
the  ranks,  but  even  as  a  tribune  or  inferior  oflB- 
cer  in  the  next ;  and  the  same  person  who  had 
diiiplayed  the  genius  and  ability  of  the  general, 
still  valued  himself  on  the  courage  and  address 
of  a  legionary  soldier. 

No  one  was  raised  above  the  glory  to  be  reaped 
from  Uie  exertion  of  mere  personal  courage  and 
bodily  strength.  Persons  of  the  hichest  condi- 
tion sent  or  accepted  a  defiance  to  fight  in  single 
combat,  in  presence  of  the  armies  to  which  they 
belonged.  Marcus  Servilius,  a  person  of  con- 
sular rank,  in  order  to  enhance  the  authority 
with  which  he  spoke  when  he  pleaded  for  the 
triumph  of  Paulus  Emilius,' informed  the  people 
that  he  himself,  full  three  and  twenty  times,  had 
fought  singly  with  so  many  champions  of  tlie 
enemy,  and  that  In  eadi  of  these  encounters 
he  had  slain  and  stripped  his  antagonist.  A 
combat  of  the  same  kind  was  afterwards 
fought  by  the  younger  Scipio,  when  serving  In 
SpiUn. 

The  sumptuary  laws  of  this  age  were  suited 
to  the  idea  of  citizens  who  were  determined  to 
contribute  their  utmost  to  the  srandeur  6f  the 
state ;  but  to  forego  the  means  or  luxury  or  per- 
sonal distinction.  Roman  ladies  were  restrained, 
except  in  religious  processions,  from  the  use  of 
carnages  any  where  within  the  city,  or  at  the 
distance  of  less  than  a  mile  from  its  walls ;  and 
yet  the  space  over  which  they  were  to  preserve 
their  communications  extended  to  a  circuit  of 
fourteen  miles,  and  began  to  l>e  so  much  crowded 
with  buildinffs  or  cottages,  that,  even  before  the 
reduction  of  Macedonia,  it  was  become  necessary 
to  restrain  private  persons  from  encroaching  on 
the  streets,  squares,  and  other  spaces  reserved  for 
public  conveniency.  In  a  place  of  this  magni- 
tude, and  so  stocked  with  innabitants,  the  female 
sex  was  also  forbid  the  use  of  variegated  or 
party-coloured  clothes,  or  of  more  than  half  an 
ounce  of  gold  in  the  ornament  of  their  personal 
Tills  law  being  repealed,  contrary  to  the  senti- 
ments of  Cato,  this  citizen,  when  he  came,  in 
the  capacity  of  censor,  to  take  account  of  tb« 
equipages,  clothes,  and  jewels  of  the  women, 
taxed  each  of  them  tenfold  for  whatever  waa 
found  in  her  wardrobe  exceeding  the  value  of 
one  thousand  five  hundred  denarii,  or  about  fifty 
pounds  steriing.' 

The  attention  of  the  legislature  was  carried 
into  the  detail  of  entertainments  or  feasta.     In 
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one  aet  the  number  of  the  guests,  and  in  a  sub- 
sequent one  the  expense  of  thehr  meals,  were 
limited.  By  the  Lex  Tribonia,  enacted  about 
twenty  years  after  the  reduction  of  Macedonia, 
a  citizen  was  allowed,  on  certain  high  festivals, 
to  expend  three  hundred  asses,  or  about  twenty 
shillings  sterling ;  on  other  festiyals  of  less  note, 
one  hundred  asses,  or  about  six  shillings  and 
eight  pence ;  but  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  no  more  than  ten  asses,  or  about  eight 
pence ;  and  was  not  allowed  to  senre  up  more 
than  one  fowl,  and  this  with  a  nroriso  that  it* 
should  not  be  crammed  or  fatted.* 

Superstition  made  a  principal  article  in  the 
character  of  the  people.  It  subjected  them  con- 
tinually to  be  occupied  or  alarmed  with  ^wdi- 
gies  and  ominous  appearances,  of  which  they  en- 
deavoured to  avert  tLe  effects  by  rites  and  expi- 
ations, as  strange  and  irrational  as  the  presages 
on  which  they  naA  grounded  their  fears.  Great 
part  of  their  time  was  accordingly  taken  up  with 
processions  and  public  shows,  and  much  of  their 
substance,  even  to  the  whole  annual  produce  of 
their  herds,^  was  occasionally  expended  in  sacri- 
llces,  or  in  the  performance  of  public  vows.  The 
first  officers  of  state,  in  their  functions  of  the 
priesthood,  performed  the  part  of  the  cook  and 
the  butchca: ;  and,  while  the  senate  was  deliber- 
ating on  Questions  of  great  moment,  examined 
the  entrails  of  a  victim,  in  order  to  know  what 
the  gods  had  determined.  **  You  must  desist,'* 
said  the  Consul  Cornelius,  entering  the  senate 
with  a  countenance  pale  and  marked  with  as- 
tonishment ;  **  I  myself  have  visited  the  boUer, 
and  the  head  of  the  liver  is  consumed."* 

According  to  the  opinions  entertained  in  those 
times,  sorcery  was  a  principal  expedient  em- 
ployed b}r  those  who  had  secret  designs  on  the 
life  of  their  nelghlMur.  It  was  supposed  to  make 
a  part  In  the  statutory  crime  of  poisoning :  and 
the  same  imagination  which  admitted  the  charge 
of  sorcery  as  credible,  was,  in  particular  in- 
stances, when  any  person  was  accused,  easily 
convinced  of  his  guilt ;  insomuch  that  some 
thousands  were  at  times  convicted  together  of 
this  imaginary  crime.^ 

The  manners  of  the  people  of  Italy  were  at 
times  suliject  to  strange  disorders,  or  the  magis- 
trate gave  credit  to  wild  and  improbable  reports. 
The  story  of  the  Bachanals,  dated  in  the  year  of 
Rome  nve  hundred  and  sixty-six,  or  about 
twenty  years  before  the  conquest  of  Macedonia, 
may  tie  considered  as  an  instance  of  one  or  the 
other.*  A  society,  under  the  name  of  Bachanals, 
had  been  instituted,  on  the  sumstion  of  a  Greek 
pretender  to  divination.*  The  desire  of  being 
admitted  into  this  society  prevailed  throughout 
Italy,  and  the  sect  became  extremely  numerous. 
As  they  commonly  met  In  the  night,  they  were 
said  at  certain  hours  to  extinguish  their  lights, 
and  to  indulge  themselves  in  every  practice  of 
horror,  rape,  incest,  and  murder ;  crimes  under 
which  no  sect  or  fraternity  could  possibly  sub- 
sist, but  which,  in  being  imputed  to  numbers  in 
this  credulous  age,  gave  ocoksion  to  a  severe  In- 


4  Plfai.  lib.  X.  c.  M. 
5  The  Ver  Sacrum  was  a  general  saerillce  of  all 
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ouisition,  and  proved  fatal  to  many  persons  at 
Kome,  and  throughout  Italy. 

The  extreme  superstition,  however,  of  thoat 
times,  in  some  of  its  effects,  vied  with  cenuine 
religion ;  and,  by  the  rep;ard  it  inspired,  more 
espmrially  for  the  obligation  of  oaths,  became  a 
principle  of  public  order  and  of  public  duty,  and 
in  many  instances  superseded  the  use  of  penal  or 
compulsory  laws. 

When  toe  citizen  swore  that  he  would  obey 
the  call  of  the  magistrate  to  enlist  in  the  legions ; 
when  the  soldier  swore  that  he  would  not  desert 
his  colours,  disobey  his  commander,  or  fly  from 
his  enemy ;  when  a  citizen,  at  the  call  of  the 
censor,  reported  on  oath  the  amount  of  his 
effects ;  the  state,  in  all  those  instances,  with 
perfect  confidence  relied  on  the  good  faith  of  her 
subjects,  and  was  not  deceived. 

In  the  period  to  which  these  observations  re- 
fer, that  is,  in  the  sixth  century  of  the  Roman 
state,  the  first  dawning  of  literature  began  to 
appear.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  a  custom 
prevailed  among  the  primitive  Romans,  as 
among  other  rude  nations,  at  their  feasts  to  sing 
or  rehearse  heroic  ballads  which  recorded  their 
own  deeds  or  those  of  their  ancestors.**  This 
practice  had  been  some  time  discontinued,  and 
the  compositicMis  themsdves  were  lost.  They 
were  succeeded  by  pretended  monuments  of  his- 
tory equally  fallacious,  the  orations  which,  hav- 
ing hem  pronounced  at  funerals,  were,  Uke  titles 
of  honoar,  preserved  in  the  archives  of  every  no- 
ble house,  but  which  were  rather  calculated  to  flat- 
ter the  vanity  of  families,than  to  record  the  truth." 

The  Romans  owed  the  eariiest  compilations  of 
their  history  to  Greeks ;  and  in  their  own  first 
attempts  to  relate  their  story  employed  the  lan- 
guage of  that  people.^  Nsvius  and  Ennius, 
who  were  the  first  that  wrote  In  the  Latin 
tongue,  composed  their  relations  in  verse.  Ll- 
vius  Andronicus,  and  afterwards  Plautus  and 
Terence,  translated  the  Greek  fable,  and  exhibit- 
ed  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  not  the  Roman,  but 
Grecian  manners.  The  two  last  are  said  to  have 
been  persons  of  mean  condition ;  the  one  to  have 
subsisted  by  turning  a  baker's  mill,  the  other  to 
have  been  a  captive  and  a  slave.  Both  of  them 
had  probably  possessed  the  Greek  toncue  as  a 
vulgar  dialect,  which  was  yet  spoken  m  many 
parts  of  Italy,  and  from  this  circumstance,  b^ 
came  acquainted  with  the  elepnt  compositions 
of  Philemon  and  Menander."  Their  comedies 
were  acted  in  the  streets,  without  any  seau  or 
benches  for  the  reception  of  an  audience.  But 
a  nation  so  little  studious  of  ordinary  conveni- 
ences, and  contented  to  borrow  their  literary 
models  from  neighbours,  to  whom,  being  mere 
imitators,  they  continued  for  ages  inferior, 
were,  however,  in  their  political  and  military 
character,  superior  to  all  other  nations  what- 
ever ;  and,  at  this  date,  had  ex- 
U.  C.  566.  tended  a  dominion,  which  origin- 
ally consisted  of  a  poor  village  on 
the  Tiber,  to  more  empire  and  territory  than  is 
now  enjoyed  by  any  kingdom  or  state  of  Europe. 


10  Cic.  de  Claritt  Oratoribas,  c.  10. 
1 1  Ibid.  p.  3M.  19  Dkm.  Hal.  Ub.  I.  p.  5. 

13  The  people  of  Conue.  about  this  time,  apphed 
for  leave  to  have  their  public  acts,  for  the  time,  ex- 
pressed in  Latin. 
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THE  reduction  of  Macedonia  was  in  many 
respects  a  remarkable  era  in  tlie  history  of 
Rome.  Before  this  date  Roman  citizens  nad 
been  treated  as  subjects,  and  permitted  tbem- 
sdves  to  be  taxed.  They  were  required  at  erery 
Cimsus  to  mnko  a  return  of  their  effects  upon 
oath,  and,  betudes  other  stated  or  occasional  con- 
tributions to  the  public,  paid  a  certain  rate  on 
the  whole  value  of  their  property.  But  upon 
this  event  they  assumed  more  entirely  the  cha- 
racter of  sovereigns ;  and,  having  a  treasury  re- 
plenbhed  with  the  spoils  of  that  kingdom,  ex- 
empted themselves  from  their  former  burdens. 

The  accession  of  wealth,  said  to  have  nut  them 
in  this  condition,  is  variously  reported.     Livy 

3 notes  Valerius  Antiaa  as  stating  it  at  milties 
ucenties,  or  about  a  million  sterlmg  ;  Velleius 
Paterculus  states  it  at  double  this  sum,  and  Pli- 
ny at  somewhat  more.  *  But  the  highest  of  these 
computations  scarcely  appears  adequate  to  the  ef- 
fect supposed.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  ordi- 
nary income  of  the  treasury,  consisting  of  the 
sums  so  frequently  deposited  at  the  triumphs  of 
vicUvious  leaders,  the  tributes  received  from 
Carthage  and  Syria,  the  rents  of  Campania,  the 
tithes  ^  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  with  the  addition 
of  the  revenue  recently  constituted  in  Macedo- 
nia,  put  the  Romans  at  last  in  condition  to  ex- 
empt themselves  from  taxation ;  an  effect  which 
no  perishing  capital  placed  at  once  in  their  cof- 
fers could  be  supposea  to  produce.  The  Roman 
treasury,  when  examinea  about  ten  years  after 


1  Velleius,  lib.  1.  c.  0.    Plin.  Mb.  xxxiii.  c.  3. 


this  daU^  was  found  to  contain,  in  bars  o(  cold 
and  silver,  and  in  coin,  not  much  more  than  half 
a  million  sterling :'  a  sum  which,  vrithout  a  pro- 
per and  regular  supply,  must  have  been  soon 
exhausted. 

From  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Perseus, 
the  Romans,  for  twenty  years,  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  engaged  with  any  considerable  enemy ; 
and  their  numerous  colonies,  now  dispersed  over 
Italy,  from  Aquileia  to  lih^ium,  probably  made 
great  advances,  during  this  period,  m  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  the  oUier  arts  of  peace.  Among 
their  public  works  are  mentionea,  not  onlv  tem- 
ples and  fortifications,  particulars  in  whioD  mco 
attain  to  magnificence  even  in  rude  ages,  bnt 
likewise  aqueducts,  market-places,  pavements, 
highways,  and  other  conveniences,  the  preludes 
or  attendants  of  wealth  and  commerce. 

Cato,  in  pleading  against  tne  repeated  elec- 
tion of  the  same  person  into  the  office  of  consul, 
exclaimed  against  the  luxury  of  the  times,  and 
alleged,  that  so  many  citizens  could  not  support 
their  extravagance  by  any  other  means  than  that 
of  draining  uie  provmces  by  virtue  of  their  re- 
peated appointments  to  command.  "  Observe,** 
ne  said,  "  their  villas  how  curiously  built,  how 
richly  furnished  with  ivory  and  precious  wood. 
Their  very  floors  are  coloured  or  stained  in  the 
Punic  fasnion.**' 


3  Plin.  lib.  xxxiii.  c.  3.  In  gold  16,810  M.  in  sttvcr 
23,070  JR.  and  in  coin  030,854,000  H.  S.  ArbnthnoC 
on  Ancient  Coina. 

3  Vid.  i^otnpeium  Peitom. 
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laws  to  fix  tiM  %f^  at  wUeli  dti- 


During  th«  prflsent  respite  from  any  constd- 
evabie  war,  the  RoBana  balanced  the  Kingdomi 


sens  might  be  eheaen  into  the  different  offioea  of  |  of  Pernmns,  Bithynla,  and  Cappadocia  acainat 

state.*    And  on  the  occasion  on  whldi  Cato  mads    each  outer,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  aUe,  at 

this  speech,  they  excluded  the  same  person  trotm. 

bring  repeatedly  ehoeen.     They  likewise  made 

those  additions  to  former  sumptuary  laws  which 

have  been  already  mentioned.     Ilie  oenaus^  or 

enrolment  of  the  peofde,  began  to  be  made  with 

more  care  than  formerly:  even  the  Latin  allies, 

though  migrating  to  Rmne,  were  exduded  from 

the  rolfe;*^and  the  people  generaUv  mustered 

from  three  to  four  hundred  tnousand  men. 

While  the  Romans  had  no  war  to  maintain 
with  the  more  regular  and  formidable  rivals  of 
their  power,  they  still  .employed  their  legions  on 
the  frontier  of  their  provinces  in  Spain,  i>alm*- 
tia,  Liguria,  and  on  the  descents  of  the  Alps. 
They  opened,  for  the  flnt  time,  an  Intercourse 
with  the  Transalpine  nations,  In  a  treaty  of 
alliance  with  the  republic  of  Marseilles ;  In  con- 
sequence of  which,  they  protected  that  mercan- 
tile settlement  from  the  attacks  of  fierce  tribes, 
who  infested  them  from  the  maritime  extremi- 
ties  of  the  Alps  and  Appenines.  TTiey  were  in 
general  the  umpires  in  tne  differences  of  nations, 
gave  audience  in  all  their  complaints.  Interposed 
With  their  forces  as  well  as  authority,  and  dis- 
posed ofprovinces  and  kingdoms  at  their  plea- 
sure. Thev  kept  a  vigilant  eye  on  the  conduct 
andpolicy  of  all  the  different  powers  with  whom 
they  were  at  any  time  likely  to  be  embroiled, 
and  generally  conducted  their  transactions  with 
independent  nations  as  they  adjusted  the  first 
'  "   '  quisW 


settlement  of  their  own  acquisitions,  by  com- 


deddc,  with  tne  least  possible  delay,  on  such 
matters  as  might  arise  in  the  place  to  which 
fhelr  deliberations  referred. 

The  number  of  commissioners  emf^yed  in 
these  services,  for  the  most  part,  was  ten.  These 
took  informations,  formed  plans,  and  madethetr 
reports  for  the  final  decision  of  the  senate,  Mid, 
bv  the  freqiiency  of  these  appointments,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  members  of  the  senate,  in  rota- 
non,  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  that  world  which  they  were  destined  to 
govern. 

The  senate  itself,  though,  from  its  numbers 
and  the  emulation  of  its  members,  likely  to  em- 
barrass affairs  by  debate,,  delay,  and  the  ra* 
publication  of  all  its  designs,  in  reality  possess- 
ed an  the  advantages  of  decision,  secrecy,  and 
despatch,  that  could  be  obtained  in  the  mos* 
select  executive  council.  This  numerous  assem- 
blv  of  Roman  statesmen  appeared  to  have  main- 
tained, during  a  long  period,  one  series  of  con- 
sistent and  uniform  design ;  and  kept  their  In- 
tentions so  secret,  that  their  resolutions,  for  the 
most  part,  were  known  only  by  the  execution. 
Tbe  king  of  Pergamus  made  a  journey  to  Rome, 
In  order  to  excite  the  Romans  to  a  war  with  his 
rival,  the  king  of  Macedonia.  He  preferred 
his  complaints  In  the  senate,  and  prevailed  on 
this  body  to  resolve  on  the  war :  but  no  part  of 
the  tran'saction  was  public  till  after  the  king  of 
Macedonia  was  a  prisoner  at  Rome.* 


pleasure,  to  oppress  any  of  tiiooe  powers  that 
should  become  refractory  or  formidabla  to  thdr 
interest* 

They  made  the  kingdom  of  Syria  devolve  vi 
a  minor,  the  son  of  Antiochus ;  and,  under  the 
pretence  of  this  minority,  sent  a  commission  to 
take  charge  of  the  kingdom.  But  their  com  • 
missloners  were,  with  the  connivance  of  the 
court,  asaanlted  In  a  riot  at  Antiodi ;  some  of 
them  were  killed,  and  others  forced  to  fiy  from 
^e  country. 

Demeans,  the  son  of  Selencus,  who  ought 
to  have  succeeded  to  his  father  in  the  monarchy 
of  Syria,  being,  at  the  death  of  that  prince,  an 
hostage  at  Rome,  had  been  supplanted  by  his 
younger  brother,  the  father  of  that  minor  ]mnce 
who  was  now  acknowledged  by  the  Romans. 

Upon  the  insult  that  had  been  thus  offered  to 
the  Roman  commission  at  Antioch,  Demetrius 
thought  it  a  favourable  opportunity  to  urge  his 
claim,  and  to  prevail  on  the  senate  to  restore 
him  to  the  succession  of -his  father*s  crown :  but 
these  crafty  usurpers,  notwithstanding  the  of- 
fience  they  had  received  from  those  who  were  In 
possession  of  the  monarchy,  preferred  the  ad- 
vantages which  they  had  over  a  minor  king,  to 
the  precarious  affection  or  gratitude  of  an  active 
spirited  prince,  educated  at  Rome,  and  taught 
by  their  own  example  to  know  his  interest ;  and 
they  accordingly  denied  his  request. 

Demetrius,  however,  made  his  escape  from 


mission  and  deputations  sent  from  the  senate  to  '  Rome,  and,  by  the  death  of  the  minor  and  his 


4  It  appesfs  that,  by  ibis  law,  being  qnestors  st 
Udrtyoae,  they  miffhtriss  to  the  ooasnlata  at  forty 


5  Plutarch,  in  tixe  Life  nf  Flarainimui,  inentions  a 
law  by  wbidh  the  censors  were  obliged  to  enrol 
every  freeman  that  offered.  The  Lathis  conplateed, 
ttat  Iheir  towns  wers  dmpolatad  by  esaigrations 
to  Rome     liv.  lib.  xh.  e.  f  . 

6  Valer.  Maxim,  lib.  U.  c.  7. 


tutor,  got  unrivalled  possession  of  the  kingdom 
of  Syria.  To  pay  hh  cotirt  to  the  Romans,  as 
one  of  Ihe  first  acts  of  his  reign,  he  sent  the 
murderer  of  their  late  commissioner,  Octavius, 
in  chains,  to  be  ptmished  at  their  discretion. 
But  the  senate  disdained  to  wreck  their  public 
wrongs  on  a  private  criminal ;  or,  having  cause 
of  complaint  against  the  nation  itsdf,  were  not 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  punishment  of  a  single 
person.  They  suffered  tne  prisoner,  as  beneath 
their  attention,  to  depart. 

As  patrons  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  they 
promoted  the  division  of  that  country  between 
the  two  brothers,  who  were  then  joined  in  the 
sovereignty,  and  rivals  for  the  sole  possession  of 
the  throne.* 

During  the  dependence  of  these  transactions, 
the  senate  had  repeated  complaints  from  Africa, 
which  ended  in  a  war  that  proved  fatal  at  last 
to  the  ancient  rivals  of  their  power.  In  the 
conduct  of  this  war,  being  now  less  dependent 
than  formcriy  on  the  opinion  of  the  world,  they, 
contrary  to  their  usual  pretensions  to  national 
generosity  and  liberality,  sacrificed,  without  rt- 
serve,  entire  nations  to  the  ambition,  or  to  the 
meanest  jealousy,  of  their  own  republic* 

The  province  of  Emporiae,  a  district  lying  on 
the  coast,  and  the  richest  part  of  the  Carthagi- 
nian territory,  had  been  violently  seized  by  Gala 
king  of  Numidia,  and  father  of  Ma«dnis«. 
It  had  been  again  restored  by  Syphax,  when  he 
supplanted  the  femily  of  Gak  on  the  throne  of 
that  kingdom;  but  now  again  usurped  by  Mas- 
sinissa  on-recovering  the  crown  by  the  power  of 
the  Romans,  to  whose  favour  he  trusted ;  and 
the  Cartha^nians,  precluded  by  the  late  treaty 
from  making  <r  war  on  any  allv  of  the  Romans, 
had  TCCoone  to  complainto  and  rcproseaUtlens, 


7  PoI>b.  Exc^ptss  Legationes.      8  lUd.  No.  149. 
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whkh^dMTHUidflat  Rome,  both  before  and  after 
Hkm  retoetW  of  Macedonia.  The  Roman  oe- 
■■to  hadt  for  five  and  twenty  years,  eluded  thaae 
oampliiintfc  and,  during  tue  time,  wae  in  the 
yn^ioe  of  omdiiy  eommiwiMMiHi  into  Africa, 
«nder  fHtftcnoe  of  hearing  the  parties  in  thit  im- 
portant dispnte,  bat  with  instmotiona  or  diapo- 
afctfona  to  feronr  MaailnJMi,  and  to  obaerve>  with 
a  iealona  eye,  the  condition  and  the  morementa 
f  their  ancient  riv^' 


The 


Carthaglniana,  vet  poeMaeed  of  ample  ro- 
I,  and,  if  wealth  or  magnificfiice  could 


theie  Cato,  beinc  atmek  with  the  greal 
wealth,  and  popuKoosnen  of  that  renuuic, 
with  the  amaiing  fisrtility  of  its  territory,  i 


ooastitute  strength,  still  a  powerful  nation ; 
ing  wearr  of  repeated  araUcagtiona,  to  which 
they  could  obtain  no  satisfying  answer,  took  their 
resolution  to  arm,  and  to  assert  by  £oroe  tlieir 
daim  to  the  territorr  in  question. 

They  were  met  in  the  field  by  the  army  of 
Masilnisss,  commanded  by  himself,  though  «ow 
about  ninetjT  years  of  age,  and  were  defeated.* 

This  unnirtanate  erent  disi^pointed  their 
and  SKposed  them  to  the  ressntment  of 
ms,  who  considered  the  attempt  they 
to  do  thems^Tcs  justice,  asacontra- 
Tention  of  the  late  treaty,  and  a  d^artnre  from 
the  artides  of  peaoe  between  the  two  nations. 

The  expediency  of  a  war  with  Carthage  had 
been  for  sometime  a  sul^}ect  of  debate  in  the  Ro- 
man senate.  Deputies  had  been  sent,  into 
Africa,  to  procure  the  information  that  was  no- 
te determine  this  question.  Among 
greatness, 
^uUic,  and 
tory,  when 
he  Bsade  his  report  in  the  senate,  carried  in  his 
lap  a  parcel  of  figs  which  he  had  brought  from 
thence.  «  These,^'  he  said,  «  are  the  produce  of 
a  land  that  is  but  three  days  sail  fiwm  Rome. 
Judge  what  Italy  may  haye  to  fear  from  a  coun- 
try whose  produce  is  so  much  superior  to  its 
own.  That  country  is  now  in  arms ;  the  sword 
Is  drawn  against  Massinlssa ;  but  when  thrust 
in  his  side,  will  penetrate  to  you.  Your  boasted 
Tictories  hare  not  subdued  the  Carthaginians, 
but  ^yen  them  experience,  taught  them  caution, 
and  instructed  them  how  to  disguise,  under  the 
semblance  of  peace,  a  war  which  you  will  find 
marshalled  against  vou  in  their  docks  and  in 
their  arsenals?*  TUs,  and  eyery  other  speedi 
on  this  rabiect,  Cato  concluded  with  his  fiunous 
saying ;  «  That  Carthage  should  be  destroyed."  ' 

Scipio  Nasica,  another  speaker  in  this  debate, 
contended  for  peace.  He  represented  the  forces 
of  Carthage  as  not  sufficient  to  alarm  the  Ro- 
mans ;  or,  if  really  greater  than  there  was  any 
reason  to  suppose  them,  no  more  than  were  re- 
quisite to  exercise  the  ylrtoes  of  apeople  already, 
mr  want  of  proper  exertion,  h^pan  to  sufter 
some  abatement  in  their  yigilance,  discipline, 
and  raloor. 

In  this  diyersity  of  opinions.  It  appeared  soon 
after,  that  the  senate  took  a  middle  course,  re- 
aolyed  not  to  destroy,  but  to  remoye  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Carthage  to  a  new  situation,  at  least  ten 
miles  from  the  sea.* 

The  Carthaginians,  after  thdlr  late  nnfortu- 
nate  adyentnre  with  Masslnisaa,  were  willing 


1  PoHb.  Excerpts  Legatkmes,  o.  118.  Ih.  lib. 
xLc.  17. 

t  Ut.  Kpltaiae,  Ub.  xItIu.  Appian.  de  Bell.  Pu- 
nic, p.  89. 

a  IMenda  e»t  Cartbago. 

4  Appian  in  Paidoto.  Plotarch  fe  Tit.  Catonui. 
Zooaras,  Ub.  ix.  c.  M.  Oroi.  lib.  It.  c.  12.  VeUeiiu. 
Kb.  i.  c.  It.    Polyb.  Baoerpta  Legatkmes,  No.  .\4f. 


to  presArve  their  effects,  and  to  purdnrae  tran- 
quiUity  by  the  lowest  conosssiens 


But 


amounted  to  a  deoriyation  of  all  that 
which  is  yestod  in  houses  or 


pubL 
an  entire  suppression  of  all  tnose 
subsistence  which  cou 


now  pcvpoaed  by  Uie 

"  "  bat  nroperty 
edinessyand 
local  means  of 
could  not  be  easily  transferred, 
it  was  not  supposed  that  their  consent  could  be- 
easily  obtained,  and  it  was  accordingly  resolyed 
to  keep  the  ^e^ga  a  secret,  until  effectual  means 
were  prepared  lor  its  execution. 

The  consuls,  without  any  declaration  of  war, 
were  instructed  to  arm,  and  to  pass  with  their 
fiwoes  into  Skily.  As  their  amval  on  that  is- 
land, which  was  then  in  a  state  of  profound 
peace,  eyidently  implied  a  design  upon  Africa^ 
tlie  people  of  Utica,  tlwt  they  mi^t  haye  the 
merit  of  an  early  declaration  in  myour  d  tha 
Romans,  sent  a  deputation  to  make  them  a  ten- 
der of  their  port  and  town,  as  a  harbour  and 
plaoe  of  arms  fi»r  the  accommodation  of  their 
forces.  The  Carthaginians  were  distracted  with 
opposite  counsels.  They  laid  the  Uame  of  tha 
war  with  Massinlssa  on  Hasdrubal  and  his 
abettors,  whom  they  ordered  Into  exHe;  but» 
without  coming  to  any  other  resolutions,  sent  m 
deputation,  wlUi  ftill  powers  to  conclude  as  dr- 
cnmstances  might  seem  to  require,  and  agree  to 
whateyer  they  should  find  most  expedient  for 
the  commonwealth.  These  deputies,  on  their 
arrinJ  at  Rimie,  finding  no  di^rasition  in  the 
senate  to  treat  with  them  upon  equal  terms,  re- 
solyed to  arrest,  by  the  most  implicit  submisdon, 
the  sword  that  was  lifted  up  against  their  coun- 
try. They  accordingly  confessed  the  Impm- 
doioe  of  their  late  conduct,  and  implored  for- 
glyeness.  They  quoted  the  sentence  of  banish* 
ment  paoMd  upon  Hasdrubal  and  his  puty,  as 
aneyldence  oftheir  contrition  for  the  hostilities 
lately  offered  to  Massinlssa;  and  6iey  made  a 
formal  surrender  of  their  city  and  Its  territory 
to  be  disposed  of  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Romans. 

In  return  to  this  act  of  sidimission,  they  wera 
told,  that  the  Romans  approyed  their  behayioor, 
and  meant  to  leaye  thcsn  In  possession  of  their 
freedom,  their  laws,  their  territory,  and  of  dl 
their  effects,  whether  priyate  or  pubUc  :  but,  aa 
a  pledge  of  their  compliance  witn  the  measurea 
tmit  im|riit  be  necessary  to  preyent  the  return  o€ 
former  diroutes,  they  demanded  three  hundred 
hostages,  the  children  of  senators,  and  of  tha 
first  families  In  Carthage.  This  demand  being 
reported  in  the  dty  gaye  a  general  alarm ;  but 
the  authors  of  these  counsels  were  too  for  ad- 
yanced  to  recede.  They  tore  fitmi  the  arms  of 
their  parents  the  children  of  the  first  fomilles  In 
Uie  commonwealth ;  and,  amidst  the  erf ea  of 
aflUctlon  and  despair,  embarked  those  hostagea 
for  Sldly.  Upon  this  Island  they  were  dellyer^ 
ed  oyer  to  the  Koman  consuls,  and  were  by  them 
sent  forward  to  Rome. 

The  commanders  of  the  Roman  armament, 
without  exi^ning  themselyes  any  farther,  con*, 
tinued  their  yoyage,  and,  by  their  abearance  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  gaye  a  tnah  alarm  at  Cbrw 
thage.  Deputies  frtmi  Uie  unfortunate  Inhabit- 
ants of  that  place  went  to  receiye  them  at  Utica, 
and  weretdd,  that  ther  must  ddiyer  up  all  their 
arms,  ships,  engines  or  war,  nsral  and  military 
stores.  £yen  diese  alarming  commands  tiiey 
receiyed  as  the  strokes  of  fote,  whhA  could  not 
be  avoided.  ««  We  do  not  mean,*'  said  one  ti 
itti  deputies,  <*to  dispute  your  comnonndsi  bat 
we  entreat  you  to  consider,  to  what  a  helpless 
state  you  are  about  to  reduce  an  unfortunate 
people,  who,  by  thia  hard  condition,  will  be  rea- 
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oHiaon  •thomo,  or  to  den 
the  mcMieet  invader  from  abroad.  We' 
banished  UaedmbaJ  in  order  to  receive  you :  we 
have  declared himan  enemj  to  his  country*  that 
yiaa  might  be  onr  friends :  but  when  we  are 
disarmed,  who  can  prevent  this  exUe  from  re- 
taminc  to  occupy  the  city  of  Carthage  against 
jmi  ?  With  twenty  thousand  men  that  follow 
him,  if  he  comes  into  the  direction  of  our  gov- 
enunenC,  he  will  soon  oblige  us  to  make  war  on 
you.*'  *  In  answer  to  this  piteous  azpestnl*- 
tion,  the  Roman  generals  undertook  the  protec- 
tian  of  Carthage*  and  ordered  commissaries  to 
receive  the  several  articles  that  were  to  be  de- 
Uvared  «n>,  and  to  see  the  arsenals  and  the  dodcs 
dcsti'uyed* 

It  is  repMled,  thai  there  were  delivered  up  to 
these  oommisssfics  forty  thousand  suits  m  aiv 
xaour,  twenty  thousand  katapult»,  or  large  en- 
gines of  war,  with  a  plentifiu  store  of  dans,  ar- 
rows, and  other  missiles. 

So  far  the  Romans  proceeded  with  caution, 
well  knowing  the  veneration  which  mankind  en- 
tertain for  the  seats  and  tombs  of  tiieir  ancestors, 
with  the  shrinee  and  consecrated  temples  of  their 
gods ;  and  dreading  the  effects  of  despair,  as  soon 
as  the  Carthaginians  should  peroeive  how  much 
they  were  to  he  affected  in  their  private  andpul>- 
lie  property.  But  now,  thinking  their  oBJect 
secure,  diey  proceeded  to  declare  their  intentions. 
Tha  consul  called  the  Carthaginian  deputies  into 
bis  preeence,  and  l>eginning  with  an  exhortatioo, 
that  they  should  bear  with  equanimity  what  the 
necessity  of  their  fortune  imposed,  intimated, 
the  definitive  resolution  of  the  Roman  senate, 
tiMt  the  people  of  Carthage  should  relinquish 
their  present  situation,  and  build  on  any  other 
part  of  their  territory,  not  less  than  eighty 
stadia*  or  about  ten  milea,  removed  from  the 
sea.  The  amazement  and  eorrow  with  which 
these  orders  were  reeeived,  justified  the  precan- 
tlsiis  whidi  the  Robmuis  had  taken  to  secure  the 
esteeuthm  of  them.  The  deputies  threw  them- 
sslves  upon  the  ground,  and  endeavoured,  from 
nM>tlves  of  pity,  or  of  reason,  to  obtain  a  revoca- 
tion of  this  cruel  and  arbitrary  decree.  They 
pleaded  the  merit  of  their  implicit  submia^on, 
their  wealmess,  their  inability  any  longer  to 
alarm  the  jealousy  of  Rome,  enrcumvented,  dis- 
arsaed^  bound  to  their  duty  by  hostages  the  most 

Ro- 


prsdous  Uood  of  their  commonwealth.  .  They 
pleaded  the  faith  which  was  plighted  by  the  '^ 


the  hopes  of  protection  they  had  given, 
and  the  reputation  they  1|^  justly  acquired,  not 
only  for  national  justiee,  but  for  clemency  and 
generosity  to  all  who  sued  for  mercy.  They 
pleaded  the  respect  which  all  nations  owed  to 
the  ehrincs  and  the  consecrated  templea  of  their 
gods ;  the  deplorable  state  into  which  numbers 
of  their  people  must  be  reduced,  expelled  from 
their  habitations  and  inuneveable  possessions, 
the  principal  articlee  of  their  property,  and  the 
h^>eless  condition  of  others,  who,  inured  to  sub- 
stet  by  the  advantages  of  a  maritime  situation, 
were  entirdy  disqualified  to  support  thansdves 
or  their  children  at  a  distance  nrom  the  sea. 

Hie  Roman  consul  replied  by  repeating  the  ex- 
press orders  of  the  senate,  and  bid  the  Carthagi- 
nians remember,  that  states  were  compoeed  of 
aen,notof  ramparts  and  walls.  That  the  Ro- 
■aan  senate  had  promiasd  to  qwre  and  protect 
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the  republic  of  Carthage ;  and  that  they  had  ful- 
filled this  engagement  by  leaving  the  people  In 
possession  of  their  freedom  and  thdr  laws.  That 
the  sacred  places  should  remain  untouched,  and 
that  the  shrines  of  the  gods  would  still  be  within 
the  reach  of  their  pimis  visits.  That  the  dis- 
tance to  which  it  was  proposed  to  remove  Car- 
thage from  the  sea  was  not  so  great  as  the  dis- 
tance at  which  Rome  herself  was  situated  from 
it ;  and  that  the  Romans  had  taken  their  reso- 
lution, that  the  people  of  Carthage  should  no 
longer  have  under  thdr  immediate  view  that 
element  which  opened  a  way  to  their  ambition, 
had  tempted  them  first  into  Sicilv,  afterwards 
into  Spain,  and  last  of  all  into  Italy,  and  to  the 
gates  of  Rome ;  and  which  would  never  cease  to 
suggest  projects  dangerous  to  themselvee,  and 
inconsistent  with  the  peace  of  mankind.  <*  We 
go  then,"  said  the  deputies  of  Carthage,  **  to 
certain  death,  which  we  have  merited  by  hav- 
ing persuaded  our  fellow-dtisens  to  resign  them- 
selves into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  But  if 
you  mean  to  have  your  commands  obeyed,  you 
must  be  rmdy  to  enforce  them;  and  by  this 
means  you  may  save  an  unfortunate  people  from 
exppdng  themsdves,  bv  fuy  act  or  despair,  to 
worse  sufferings  than  they  have  yet  endured." 

The  deputies  accordingly,  being  followed  at  a 
distance  by  twenty  gal&ys  of  tlie  Roman  fleet, 
set  sail  for  Carthage.  They  were  -  i-eceived  on 
the  shore  by  multitudes,  who  crowded  to  hear 
the  result  or  their  negotiations;  but  the  silence 
they  preserved,  under  pretence  that  it  was  ne- 
to  make  thdr  report  first  to  the  senate, 
a  general  dismay.  In  the  senate  their 
was  received  with  cries  of  despair, 
whiclTsoon  conveyed  to  the  people  in  the  streets 
a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  imposed  upon 
them.  And  this  nation,  who,  about  forty  years 
before,  had  consented  to  betray  their  prindpal 
dtlxen  into  the  hands  of  thdr  enemy,  and  who 
had  lately  resigned  all  the  honours  and  preten- 
sions of  a  free  state,  now  kindled  into  rage  at 
the  thoughts  of  being  obliged  to  forego  so  great 
a  part  of  their  wealM,  andf  to  remove  thdr  ha- 
bitations. They  burst  into  the  place  where  the 
senate  was  assembled,  and  laid  violent  hands  on 
all  the  members  who  had  advised  or  borne  any 
part  in  the  late  degrading  submissions,  or  who 
had  contributed  to  bringthe  state  into  ita  pres- 
ent hdpless  condition.  They  took  vengeance,  as 
is  common  with  a  corrupted  populace,  on  others^ 
for  faults  in  which  they  themsdves  had  frvdy 
concurred ;  and,  as  awske  to  new  sentiments  of 
honour,  they  reviled  the  spirit  of  their  own  com- 
monwealth, ever  ready  to  barter  national  cha- 
racter for  profit,  to  purchase  safety  with 
shameful  ooncesdons,  and  to  remove  a  present 
danger,  by  giving  up  what  is  the  only  security 
of  nations  i^nst  any  danger,  the  reputation  of 
their  vigour,  and  the  honour  of  their  arms. 

While  the  multitude  indulged  themsdves  in 
every  spedes  of  riot,  a  few  had  the  precaution 
to  shut  the  gates,  to  stretch  the  chain  which  pro- 
tected the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  to  make 
a  collection  of  stones  on  the  battlements,  these 
being  the  only  weapons  they  had  left  to  repd 
the  first  attacks  of  the  Romans.  The  renmlos 
of  the  senate  too,  without  reflecting  on  the  des- 
perate state  of  thdr  affairs,  resolved  on  war. 
Despair  and  frenxy  sncceeded  in  every  breast  to 
dejection  and  meanness. 

Assemblies  were  called  to  reverse  the  sentence 
of  banishment  latdy  pronounced  against  Hasdru- 
bal,  and  against  the  troops  under  hht  command* 
Ik 
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tmra  fior  Om  dtftnct  of  «  city  b«r«ft  of  aniM^ 
ihipg.  MJllfry  md  naval  rtiwa.  Tho  pgopto,  in 
tiie  mean  tfancw  with  an  ardour  whiok  rHNon, 
and  tlM  Iwp—  of  ■oocmi  dorlng  the  pMMtityof 
the  re^bUe  ootUd  not  hare  inapired,  endeavowr- 
•d  to  Ptplaoe  the  arma  and  the  etorei  which  thejr 
had  to  afaanieftiU  J  •nmndered.  Ther  dcaM»- 
liahed  their  lioaeea  to  aiipply  the  dodce  witii 
timber.  They  opened  tike  templee  and  other 
pnblie  bvSldinga  to  aeoommodate  tike  workman ; 
and,  without  distinction  of  eez,  condition,  or 
afOy  beoame  lahonrara  in  the  pnbiic  worlca,  eol- 
leeted  materiak,  fomialied  proTisiona,  or  bora  a 
part  In  any  labour  that  waathoogfat  necemary  to 
pot  the  dty  in  a  ttate  of  defence.  They  ann. 
plied  the  foundert  and  the  armouren  with  the 
Wail  and  inm  of  their  domestic  nteneila ;  or, 
where  them  metak  were  deficient,  brought  what 
they  could  famish  of  silrer  and  grid.  They 
JAhied,  with  the  other  materials  which  were 
used  in  the  roperies,  their  hair  to  be  wpan  into 
cordage  for  the  shipping,  and  into  braces  for  tfaetr 
enaines  of  war. 

The  Roman  csnanla,  apprised  of  what  was  in 
agitation,  wiUing  to  aY»t  the  retoriM  of  reaaon, 
and  to  let  them  tot  ebnllitions  of  firennr  sabsid% 
for  aome  days  made  no  attempts  on  the  oty.  Bnt, 
hearing  of  the  appcoaeh  of  Hasdmbal,  they 
>  endeaToor,  before  hia  ar- 


TH£  FBQORESS  AND  TERMINATION 
to  hasten  their  «a- 


thooghtit 

riTal,  to  poosem  themselves  of  the  gates.  Har- 
hig  in  Tidn  attempted  to  scale  the  walls,  th^ 
were  obliged  to  nndovo  the  labours  of  a  regular 
siege ;  and,  though  uey  made  a  breach,  were 
repulsed  in  attempting  to  force  the  dty  by  starm. 

Haodrubal  had  taken  poet  on  the  creek  which 
separated  the  neninsala  of  Carthage  Irom  the 
continent,  maintained  his  communication  by 
water,  and  supplied  the  inhabitanta  with  pron- 
sions  and  arms.  The  Romans,  seeing  that  they 
osold  not  reduea  the  dty  while  Hasdmbal  re- 
tained this  post,  endearocared  to  diskidge  bias* 
but  were  defeated,  and  obliged  to  raise  tbesi^(c. 
lliey  had  almady  spent  two  years  in  this  enter- 
prise, changed  their  commanders  twice,  but 
without  advancing  their  fortunes,  lliey  began 
to  incur  the  discredit  of  having  formed  against  a 
neighbonring  comnkonweahh  an  invidious  desijp 
wmch  they  could  not  accomplish.  Enemies  m 
every  ^[uarter,  in  Greece,  Macedonia,  and  Spain, 
were  eneoomged  to  declare  against  them ;  and 
oven  MasHJnissB,  unwilling  to  see  their  power 
substituted  for  that  of  CarUiage,  and  jealoos  of 
the  avidity  with  which  they  endeavoured  to  bo- 
eomo  masters  in  Afirica,  and  to  snatch  from  his 
hands  a  prey  in  which  he  thought  himself  en- 
titled to  sluure,  withdrew  his  forces,  and  left 
them  singly  to  contend  with  the  difficulties  in 
which  they  began  to  be  involved. 

But  the  Romans  wereanimated  by  those  mor- 
tificationa  which  are  apt  ta  discourage  other  na- 
tions. They  imputed  the  miscarriage  of  their 
troops  to  the  misconduct  of  their  generals ;  and 
they  clamoured  for  a  better  choice.  Scipio,  by 
birth  tho  son  of  Emilias  PauUus,  and  by  adop- 
tion the  mndson  of  Scipio  Africanus,  having 
distinguiMied  himself  in  Spain  and  in  Africa, 
and  being  then  arrived  from  the  army  to  solicit 
the  office  of  e£le,  was  thought  worthy  of  the 
supmeme  command ;  bnt  being  about  ten  years 
under  the  legal  age^  the  law  was  suspended  in 
his  fovour,  and  Us  appointment  to  the  province 
of  Africa,  in  preference  to  his  colleague,  was 
declared  without  the  usual  method  el  casting 
lots. 

The  Carthaginians  were  now  reinstated  in 
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in  tiKir  rank  8moi« 
negotiatiana  with  the  neiah* 
bearing  powers  of  Mauritanin  and  NmaMHa^ 
whoae  aid  tiisy  aslicited  with  alarming  rcAse^ 
tfams  on  the  boundless  ambition,  and  Invidieos 
policy  of  the  Ronuins.  They  even  conveyed  a»' 
suraneea  of  support  to  the  Aclnmna,  ta  tba 
ptetended  Philip,  an  impoator,  vrho,  about  this 
tiaae,  laid  daim  to  the  throne  of  Matedonia ;  MMl 
ther  eacouraged  with  hopes  of  assistanee  the 
suljects  of  that  kingdom;  who  were  at  this  tfaaa 
in  arms  ta  recover  the  independence  of  tbsir 
BBonarchy. 

The  mere  change  of  the  commander,  and  bet- 
ter disdpline  in  the  Roman  army,  howover, 
soon  altered  the  state  and  prespects  of  the  vrar. 
The  first  object  of  Sdpio  was  to  cut  off  the  com- 
munications of  the  Carthaginians  with  the  conn- 
try,  and  to  intercept  their  supply nf  proviidseis 
and  other  articles  neoeetary  to  withstand  a  siegsi 

Carthage  warn  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  sp»» 
cious  bay,  covered  on  the  west  by  the  mmm^ 
tory  of  Apollo,  on  the  east  by  that  of  Heraaes, 
or  Mercury,  at  the  distance  of  about  fifteen 
leagues  from  each  other.  The  city  stood  on  a 
pemasi^  joined  to  the  main  land  liy  an  isth- 
mua  about  three  miles  in  breadth,  and  covcrina 
a  baaon  or  harbour,  in  which  their  docks  and 
their  shipping  ware  secured  from  storms  and 
hostile  attacks^  The  Byraa,  or  citadd,  com- 
manded  the  Isthmns,  and  preasnted  at  this  only 
entrance  to  the  town  by  land,  a  vrall  thirty  foot 
tUdt  and  sixty  foet  hi^  The  whole  ciroum- 
ferenea  of  the  place  vras  above  twenty  miles.* 

The  besiegers,  by  their  shipninc,  had  access  to 
that  side  of  the  town  on  which  the  walla  were 
washed  by  tlM  aca ;  but  vrere  shut  out  foom  tha 
harbour  by  a  <^aln  which  vras  stretched  acrosa 
die  entrance.  Hasdmbal  had  taken  post  on  tha 
baaon  over  against  the  town,  and  by  these  maana 
still  pi'sssi'nd  the  communication  of  the  dty 
with  the  country.  Sdpio,  tedidodge  him  fran 
this  post,  made  a  foint  at  a  distant  part  of  tha 
fortifications  to  scale  the  walls,  actually  gained 
tho  batUementi,  and  gave  an  alarm  which  oblig- 
^tbe  Carthaginian  general  to  throw  hiaaself 
into  the  city.  Schiio,  satisfied  with  havii^  ob- 
tained his  end,  took  possession  of  the  post  which 
the  other  had  abandonee^  and  being  now  masisc 
of  theiithmus,  and  the  whole  Oontinental  aide 
of  the  harbour,  advanced  to  the  walls  of  tha 
Byrsa.  In  his  camp  he  covered  himsdf  as  usual 
with  douUe  lines ;  oi|e  iadng  the  fortificatiana 
of  the  enemy,  consisting  of  a  curtain  twdve  foot 
high,  with  towers  at  proper  intervals,  of  which 
one  in  the  centre  was  nigh  enough  to  overloalL 
the  ramparts,  and  to  afford  a  view  of  the  eae- 
my*s  works.  The  other  line  secured  his  rear 
from  surprise  on  the  dde  of  the  country ;  and 
both  effsctuaUy  guarded  the  isthmus,  and  ob- 
structed all  access  to  the  town  by  land. 

The  bedeged,  however,  still  received  some 
supply  of  providons  by  sea;  their  victuallera 
took  the  benefit  of  every  wind  that  blew  fresh 
and  right  into  the  harbour,  to  pass  through  the 
enemy^s  fleet,  who  durst  not  unmoor  to  pursuo 
them ;  and,  Sdpk),  to  cut  off  thio  resource,  pnK 
jected  a  mole  traat  tha  mdn  land  to  the  point 
of  the  peninnila  acxoas  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bour. He  began  to  throw  in  his  materialston  a 
foundation  of  ninety  feet,  with  an  intention  to 
contract  the  mound  as  it  reee  to  twenty-four 
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OF  THS  BOMAN  RSPOBIJC 


The  CikrthiginliM,  »»iwtiftii  ■gy^it  tto  orik 


•hut  Notwithftandiiifc  the  late  mnwmdut  of 
aiitMv  iklM^tef  and  «UffM,«h*7lMd  a«  the 
•one  tlnM,  br  tocrediMe  eibrCs,  «MHkM  «r 
•OMtnMtoda  naTyof  ifaBtjrgaUke.  Witkthto 
fbnee  tiief  were  ready  to  appew  in  the  bay,  wWia 
Hw  Boman  eliifa  lay  iiimMBd  and  wirlgfed, 
mmin  afalivt  aay  danger  firom  wm  «Mniy  wboB 


r  from  aa  mmmtkf  < 
by  iaspenetnbie 
!»>  if  they  bad  a 


[availed 
of  tk9  enrpiize  with' which  they 
aaiglit  ^Te  attadud  their  enemy,  miMt  have 
done  great  execution  on  the  Roman  fleet.  But 
baring  ^>ent  no  lam  tlwn  two  dsjra  in  clearing 
tMr  new  paamge  after  it  was  known  ta  be  open, 
and  in  preparing  Ibraellon,  they  gave  the  enemy 
UlmwiaeftaitimetopraMffe.  On  the  third  they 
fooght  for  tiie  wlMle  di^  withoot 
J  any  advantage;  and,  in  their  retreat  at 
night,  anflared  greatly  from  the 
pffMaed  On  their  rear« 

While  the  '    ' 
this  new  eo 
aitged  madea 
by  land. 


endearonred  to  obotmet 
with  the  aea,  the  ba- 


a  deapcrate  attempt  on  their  wnnto 

A  nnaaenma  body  of  men,  dtroting 

tlieir  Itras  Ibrthe  deftnee  of  dieir  oanntry,  wlth^ 


out  any  arme,  and  prenrMed  only  with  matebea, 
dralnd  tin  haibonn  and,  eiKpoainy  theaaelree 
taoaftaiir death,  aetilretotiweniincaandtawan 


of  tlie  bealegerB ;  and,  whila  they  were  aa^ 
ronaded  and  pnt  to  the  eword,  willingly  par- 
lahed  in  tile  ezecation  of  their  porpeae. 

In  each  operationa  the  summer  elapeed ;  and 
Sflfipla,  with  the  hiea  of  lUs  engines,  and  a 
rweiv^of  aU  the  dUkeulties  wUch  he  had  for- 
merly to  eaeoanter  at  eea,  oonten^bg  himeelf  • 
with  a  blochade  for  the  winter, 
tneei^e*  « 

Hie  eommand  being  prtAonged 


year,  Iw  leaumed  hie  attack  in  the  apitef;  and 
flndlOf  the  plaee  greatly  redneed  by  despair  and 
»  he  nreed  hie  way  by  one  of  thedodta, 
he  obecrved  timt  the  battiementa  wee* 


low  and  unguarded.  I^ia  arrival  in  the  streets 
^M  not  put  bim  in  peaseesion  of  the  town.  11h 
inhabkanta,  daring  alx  days,  disputed  erery 
heuas  and  every  passage,  and  auocsmirely  oet 
fee  to  the  baildinga  wikenerer  they  wen  obUged 
toabandantfienu  Aliore  fifty  thonaand  pcrsoin 
of  different  eeaua,  who  had  taken  reAigi  in  the 
dtadel,  at  last  aaaeptad  of  quarter,  and  were 
led  captiTe  from  thenee  in  twoaqiaratodiTislona, 
one  01  twenty-ftTo-tiioaaand  women,  and  another 
of  thkty  Uiousand  men. 

Kino  hundred  deserters,  who  had  left  the 
Roman  army  during  the  siege,  having  been  re- 
fused the  quarter  wiiich  was  muted  to  the 
oAws,  took  post  in  a  tem|de  wliich  etood  on  an 
enunem)e,  with  a  resolution  to  die  with  swords 
in  thefa'  hande,  and  with  the  greatest  eihnion  of 
blood  to  their  enemies.  TVy  theee  Haadrabal, 
followed  by  his  wife  and  his  children,  joined 
Idmself ;  but  not  having  the  courage  to  persist 
in  the  saro^  purpooe  with  dieee  dee^ters,  ne  left 
the  temple,  ana  accepted  of  quarter.    His  wife, 


thrvw^ha 


fol 


The  da 


Hif  intoths  fianmaf  a  hnninr 
'      atertafthei'      * 


whieh  they  had 
'inthei 


nrhieh  thar  Mt,  fai  -ordsr.  to 

fiito^ael  Ira  j     ' 


'iln  city  oonthmad^to  bi 
^TOf  and  aUtidstiaM thai 
to  aeine  whatovar  thay 
flanwoi  or  wrsst  fraas  tna 


dnriny  eercnCesn 


who  aMcaaehad  thsm.  CWaio,  in  bahaUiw 
tUs  metuieholyaeena,  ia  aaid  to  hnta  nfmiA  > 
fieoB  Honar  twa  Unea  waitaliiing  a  pmpneoy  of 
the  fldi  of  Tmy.  ««  T^  whom  do  yen  nan^ 
apply  thia  pradiction?"  aaid  Poiybfan^  who 
happened  to  be  near  Um;  "To  my  own 
country,"  he  said,  *<  for  her  too  I  dread  in  hv 
tam  the  rcTerses  of  human  firte*." 

floiaio's  letter  to  tiie  eenato  le  aaid  to  hava 
contolned  no  aaore  than  thsoe  woida:  **  Cap- 
thace  is  tahan.  The  army  waits  inr  your 
favdnr  orden."  The  tUtegs wore  raesiTad  at 
Haaaa  with  vneonHHott  dsnanstnaiona  af  toy. 
Tito  Tietoas,  reonll  satiny  aii  the  pasmgae  of  tMr 
feraaerwaia,  the  idanna  that  had  been  gbaan  by 
Hannihri,  and  tiM  ineeoneileaUe  antl|athj  of 
the  two  nations,  gave  orden  to  aaae  the  foetid- 
cations  of  Carthage^  wid  aren  to  deatiay  tiie 
materiak  of  wfaioh  they  ware  bnllt. 

A  oommiseion  waa  granted  by  tiie  eenato  to 
tanaf  ito  memberatotaka  pwaeasien  of  taerU 
toriee  widsh  wan  thus  deprived  of  thair  eave- 
raictt,  tomodel  tito  fermef  thia  now  paaviiwe, 
and  to  prepare  it  for  the  iwpUMi  of  a  Raman 


governor.  And  thna  Carthage,  the  only  in- 
stanoe  in  wideh  the  hnamn  ganiaa  easa  ap- 
peared neady  diatingaiahed  In  Afitoa?  tna 
model  efmagnifleenee,  therepeeiteryaf waaMk 


of  thai 

hy 
of  jealeney. 


and  one  af  tiM  psineiaal  a 
warid,  waanamen»  Tlie 
national  animoatty,  and  an 
formed  a  design  mereerael 
than  at  first  view  it  appeared  to  be,  and  in  the 
eaaamlon  of  it  iMcaaae  iMtera  in  the  eoene  of 
heraar  for  beyond  their  original  intention.  By 
the  milder  law  and  praetloe  of  modem  natiana, 
'        "  '  '  '        the  daaceTof 

at 
in  nay  part  of  Hw  1 
WhBe  tha  event  of  thia  ndsto^s 


1  proaasm  of  their  potteyv  i 
wh£di  tliey  had  taken 


where  the 
to  the  mi 
otiicr  natiane,  now 

raorpaldns  af  a  aavanignty  wi 
long  disguind  lindsrtlie  apaaaus 


hi   the  open  mid 


Maoedonhi  bei^g  iU  dtted  to  fatain  the  repub- 
lican form  into  whieh  it  had  been  east  bythe 
Bmnans,  aftarsomeTeaiaof  dietraetfon,  andan 
attempt  at  last  in  fovtsar  of  a  prstended  son  of 
tlw  latoUng,  to  reeaver  its  independence  and  its 
forwent  a  ascend  eenqaeet. 
an  African  of  aneertain  extrac- 
tion, being  abeerved  to  reaemMe  the  royal  fonrfly 
of  Macedonia,  hadtheconraM  under  the  nauM 
of  FhOip,  to  pereenato  a  eon  of  that  uoiMtunato 
monarch,  and  to  make  pretensions  to  the  crown. 


a  For  the  bistory  of  the  destniodoo  of  Carfksfe 
pee  the  authon  above  cited,  p.  It, 
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WkhtiyaoUMtinTiMr  he  wmt  into  Svria  t9 
M^ieit  tlw  aM  of  DMMtriui,  but  ww,  iy  thk 
prioM,  talica  into  ouotody,  and  tramported  in 
okoiao  to  RosM.  The  Uomom  paid  little  ro- 
gard  to  oo  oontein|»tibl6  an  eoemy,  and  eron 
alk»wcd  him  to  escape.  After  this  adventure, 
the  ■HDAe  JBipoetor  appeared  a  second  time  in 
Maoedonia,  and,  with  better  fortune  than  he 
had  in  the  first  attempt,  drew  to  his  standard 
many  natiTee  of  tlui  country  and  of  Thrace. 
In  hJa  Arat  encounter  he  even  defeated  Juventius 
the  Roman  Pnstor,  and  was  admowledged 
king ;  but  aeon  after  fell  a  prey  to  Metellus,  and 
furnished  the  Romans  with  an  obvious  pretence 
for  Toduoing  the  Idngdom  of  Macedonia  to  the 
<«dinary  form  of  a  province. 

The  statca  of  the  Aehaan  league,  at  the  same 
time^  being  alreadv  on  the  decline,  hastened,  by 
the  temerity  and  mstraction  of  their  own  coun- 
cilfl,  the  career  of  their  fortunes  to  the  same 
terminatfcon. 

The  Romans,  even  while  they  suffSered  this 
famous  repuUic  to  retain  the  show  of  its  inde- 
pendence, liad  treated  its  members  in  many  par- 
tieulan  as  subjects.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
with  Perseus,  they  had  cited  to  appear  at  Rome, 
or  taken  into  custody  as  criminals  of  state,  many 
citiaens  of  Aohaia,  who  had,  in  that  contest, 
appeared  to  be  disaffected  to  the  Roman  cause. 
Oi  these  they  liad  detained  about  a  thousand  in 
different  prisons  of  Italy,  until,  after  a  period 
of  seventeen  years,  about  three  hundred  of  them, 
who  survived  tbdr  confinement,  were  set  at 
liberty,  as  having  already  suffered  enough ;  or 
as  bemg  no  longer  in  condition  to  give  any  um- 
brage to  Rome.'  Polybius  being  of  this  num- 
ber, acquired,  during  iiis  stay  in  Italy,  that 
knowledge  of  Roman  affairs  which  i^pears  so 
conspicuous  in  the  remains  of  his  history. 
When  at  liberty,  he  attached  himself  to  Sdpto, 
the  son  of  Kmilius,  and  being  well  versed  in 
the  active  scenes  which  had  recently  passed  in  his 
own  country,  and  being  entirdy  occupied  with 
reflections  on  matters  of  state  and  of  war,  no 
doubt  contributed  by  his  inetruoticMis  in  prepar- 
ing this  young  man  for  the  eminent  services 
which  he  afterwards  performed. 

The  Romans,  while  they  detained  so  many 
Greek  prisoners  in  Ital^,  in  a  great  measure 
assumed  the  administration  of  ai&irs  in  Greece, 
disposed  of  every  distinction,  whether  of  for- 
tune or  power,  and  confined  these  advantages  to 
the  advocates  of  their  own  cause,  and  to  the 
tools  of  their  own  ambition.'  They  received 
appeals  from  the  judgments  of  tlM  Ach«an 
council,  and  encouraged  ito  members,  contrary 
to  the  express  conditions  of  their  league,  to 
send  separate  embassies  to  Rome.  The  steps 
which  followed  are  but  imperfectly  marked  in 
the  fragmento  of  history  which  relate  to  this 
period.  It  appears  that  the  Spartans,  having 
i>een  forced  into  the  Achaean  confederacy,  com 
tinned  refractory  in  most  of  ite  councils.  By 
(iome  of  their  complainte  at  Rome,  they  o^ 
tained  a  deputetion,  as  usual,  from  the  soiate 
to  hear  parties  on  the  spot,  and  to  adjust  their 
differences.  The  Acbean  council,  incensed  at 
this  insult  which  was  offered  to  their  autliority, 
without  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  Roman  de- 
puties, proceeded  to  enforce  their  own  decrees 
agaiost  the  republic  of  Sparta,  marched  an 
army  into  Laoonia,   and  aefeated  with  some 


I  Pausaniu  io  Achaici^. 
J^giit.  c.  103. 


2  Polyb.  Excerpt. 


siaoghtir,  at  the  gates  of  Laoedemon,  the  in- 
habitants  of  that  city  who  ventured  to  oppose 
them.  The  Roman  commissieneri  amviag 
after  these  hostilities  had  commenced,  summon- 
ed the  parties  to  assemble  at  Corinth,  and,  in 
of  the  se 


senate,  gave  sentence,  that  Lace- 
demon,  Corinth,  Aiigos,  Heraclea,  and  Or- 
chomenos,  not  having  been  original  members  of 
the  Acluean  confederacy,  should  now  be  dis- 
joined from  it ;  and  that  all  the  cities  which  had 
been  rescued  from  the  dominion  ctf  Philip,  should 
be  left  in  full  possession  of  their  freedom  and 
independency. 

Multitudes  from  all  the  different  states  of  the 
league  being  on  this  occasion  assembled  at  Cor- 
inth, a  great  riot  ensued.  The  Roman  depntiea 
were  insulted  and  ohliged  to  leave  the  place ;  and 
io  this  manner  commenced  a  war  in  which  the 
Romans,  l>ecause  they  hf^ed  to  establish  their 
sovereignty  in  Greece  without  any  oonvulston, 
and  hiMl  full  employment  for  their  forees  in 
Afirica,  Spain,  and  Macedonia,  encaged  vrith 
great  reluctance.  They  renewed  thiSr  commfi»- 
sion,  and  named  other  deputies  to  termiuate  tha 
disputes  in  Achaia ;  but  the  states  of  the  Aehiean 
lesgue,  imputing  their  conduct  in  thin  particular 
to  fear,  and  to  the  ill  state  of  their  affairs  in 
Africa,  while  Carthage  was  likely  to  repel  tbdr 
attack,  thought  that  they  had  found  an  oppor- 
tunity to  exclude  for  ever  from  their  councils 
the  overbearing  influence  of  this  arrogant  na- 
tion.' They  were  encouraged  vrith  hopes  of 
sufmNTt  from  Thebes,  £ub«ea,  and  other  districto 
of  Greece,  where  the  people  were  averse  to  the 
dominion  of  the  Romans ;  and  they  theraibre 
assembled  an  army  to  assert  their  common 
rights,  and  to  enforce  their  autiterity  over  the 
several  members  of  their  own  confederacy. 

Unfortunately  for  their  cause,  Metdlus  had 
then  prevailed  in  Macedonia,  and  waaat  toisore 
to  turn  ilia  forces  against  them.  He  accordingly 
moved  towards  the  I*eloponnesus,  still  givmg 
the  AchflBans  an  option  to  avert  the  calamities  of 
war,  by  submitting  to  the  mandates  of  the  Ro- 
man senate.  Tluwe,  he  said,  were  no  mors, 
than  that  they  should  desist  from  their  preten- 
sions on  Sparta,  and  the  other  cantons  who  ap- 
plied for  the  protection  of  Rome. 

But  the  Aclupans  thought  it  safer  to  resnt, 
than  to  be  disarmed  under  these  stale  pretences ; 
they  took  the  field,  passed  through  the  i8th« 
mus  of  Corinth,  and,  being  joined  by  the  Tke- 
bans,  marched  to  Thermopyue  with  a  view  to 
defend  this  entrv  into  Greece.  In  this,  how- 
ever, they  were  disappointed,  being  either  pre- 
vented from  seizing  the  pass,  or  driven  from 


thence  bv  Metellus.  Thev  were  afterwards  in- 
tercepted in  their  retreat  tnrough  Phocis,  where 
they  lost  their  leader  CritolauB,  with  a  great 
part  of  his  army.*  Dinus,  who  succeeded  him 
as  head  of  the  confederacy,  assembled  a  new 
force,  consisting  of  fourteen  thousand  foot  and 
six  thousand  horse,  took  post  on  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth,  and  sent  four  thousand  men  for  the 
defence  of  Megara,  a  place  which  still  made  a 
part  in  the  ex^ring  confederacy  of  independent 
Greeks. 

Metellus,  who  after  his  victorr  had  made  him- 
self master  of  Thebes,  advanced  to  Megara,  dis- 
lodged the  Achssans  firom  thence,  and  continued 
his  march  to  the  isthmus.  Here  he  was  sopei^- 
seded  by  Mummius,  the  consul  of  the  present 


3  Polyb.  Excerpt.  Lognt.  c.  144. 

4  Orosiua,  lib.  v.  c  9.    PauMoiaa  ic  Achaicis. 
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jtVf  wko^  with  the  new  l«TiM  firom  Robm> 
nade  op  an  army  of  twcnty-three  tiraufland  foot 
aad  three  thouand  ftre  hundred  horse.  The 
eoemj,  having  gained  an  adrantage  orer  his  ad- 
nuMed  guard,  were  enoonrBged  to  hazard  a  bat- 
tle under  the  walls  of  Ceraith,  and  were  de- 


feated. The  greater  part  fled  into  the  town,  but 
afterwards  in  the,  night  withdrew  from  that 
places  llieir  general  Diaua  fled  from  the  field 
of  battle  to  Mlgalopolis,  whither  he  had  sent  his 
lamilj ;  having  killed  his  wife,  to  prevent  her 
Ailing  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  he  himself 
took  poison,  and  died. 

Such  are  the  imperfect  accounts  which  remain 
of  the  last  efforts  made  by  the  Greeks  to  preserve 
a  freedom,  in  the  exercise  of  which  tney  had 
acted  so  distinguished  a  port.  As  they  never 
wore  surpassed  by  any  race  of  men  in  the  vigour 


with  which  thev  supported  their  republi( 
lishments,  so  tney  appeared  to  retain  their  inge- 
nuity and  their  skill  in  many  arts,  after  they  £ul 
lost  the  military  and  poUtiod  spirit  which  con- 
stitutes  the  strength  and  security  of  nations  ; 
and  in  this  latter  period,  which  preceded  their 
extinction,  as  the  Acluean  league  was  dissolved 
on  having  incurred  the  resentment  of  the  Ko- 
mans,  so  the  unhappy  remnant  of  the  Spartan 
republic  perished  in  iwving  accepted  their  pro- 
tection. The  enmity  and  the  friendship  of^the 
Ronuuis  being  equally  fatal,  these  and  evenr 
other  state  or  republic  of  Greece,  from  thu 
time  forward,  ceased  to  be  numbered  among 
nations,  having  fallen  a  prey  to  a  power, 
whose  furce  nothing  could  equal  but  the  abi- 
lity and  the  cunning  with  which  it  was  ex- 
erted. 

Such,  at  least,  is  the  comment  which  we  are 
tempted,  by  the  conduct  of  the  Konoans,  on  the 
present  occasion,  to  make  on  that  policy,  with 
which,  about  fifty  vears  before  this  date,  i:'la- 
mininus,  to  detaen  the  Grecian  cities  from 
Philip,  proclaimed,  with  so  much  ostentation  at 
the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  general  independence, 
and  the  free  exercise  of  tlieir  own  laws  to  all  the 
republics  of  Greece.  That  people,  when  they 
meant  to  ingratiate  themselves,  surpassed  every 
state  in  senerosity  to  their  allies,  they  gained  en- 
tire conndence,  and  taught  nations,  who  were 
otherwise  in  condition  to  maintain  their  own 
independence,  to  rely  for  protection  on  that  very 
power  from  which  thev  had  most  to  fear  for 
their  liberties ;  and  iu  the  end,  under  some  pre- 
tence of  ingratitude  or  affront,  stripped  of  every 
right  those  very  states  who  had  most  plentifully 
SMred  in  their  bounty.  In  this  policy  there 
were  some  appearances  of  a  concmed  design, 
which  was  at  one  time  liberal  and  generous  be- 
yond example,  at  another  time  cruel  and  impla- 
cable in  the  opposite  extreme,  equally  calculated 
to  gain  or  to  terrify,  in  the  cases  to  which  either 
species  of  policy  was  suited.  It  is  however  pror 
bable,  that  they  were  led  by  the  changing  state 
of  their  interests,  and  followed  the  conjuncture 
without  any  previous  design.  In  this  sort  of 
conduct  the  passions  are  wonderfully  ready  to 
act  in  support  of  the  judgment ;  and  we  may 
veiHure  to  admit,  that  the  Romans  sometimes 
fdt  the  generosity  which  thej  j>rofes8ed  to  em- 
ploy, and  of  which  the  beliei  was  so  fitvourable 
to  the  success  of  their  affairs.  In  a  different 
conjuncture,  in  which  they  were  no  longer 
equally  obliged  to  manaj^e  the  temper  of  their 
allies,  they  became  more  impatient  of  contradic- 
tion, and  gave  way  to  their  resentment  on  any 
the  slightest  occasions,  or  to  their  ambition, 
without  oontroL     Their  maxim,  to  spare  the 


auhmlMive^  and  to  redact  the  pmd,* 
founded  in  sentiment  or  eunnio 
pie  prodnetive  of  the  extremes  of  generosity  i 
arroffanoe  observod  in  their  conduct ;  it  led  theha 
by  degrees  to  assume  a  mperlority  in  every 
transaction,  and  as  their  power  inereaaed,  ren- 
dered this  power  proportionally  dangerous  to 
other  nations. 

On  the  third  day  after  the  action  which  hap- 
pened in  the  hithmus  of  Corinth,  the  vietorioua 
general  entered  the  city;  and  considering  that 
the  inhabitants  had  a  principal  part  in  the  late 
insult  offrrod  to  the  Roman  oommissieners,  de- 
termined to  strike  a  general  terror  into  all  tho 
members  of  the  league  by  the  severities  to  be  ex- 
ecuted against  this  people.  Mummius,  though, 
with  the  rest  of  his  countrymen  of  this  age,  ill 
qualified  to  distinguish  the  elegant  workmanship 
of  the  Grecian  artists,*  of  which  great  collections 
had  been  made  at  Corinth,  ordered  all  the  st»* 
tues  and  pictures  to  be  set  apart  for  his  triumph ; 
and,  with  this  reserve,  gave  the  town,  abound- 
ing in  all  the  accommodations  and  oraamenta  of 
a  wealtliy  metropolis,  to  be  pillaged  by  the  sol- 
diers. He  raaed  the  walls,  and  reduced  tlie  dty 
to  ashes. 

Thus  Corinth  perished  in  the  same  year  with 
Carthage.  The  fortifications  of  Thebes,  and  of 
some  ciher  towns  disaffiseted  to  the  BobmuMi 
were  at  the  same  time  demolished ;  and  the  ar- 
rangements to  be  made  in  the  country  of  Greece 
were  committed  to  deputies  from  the  Roman 
senate.  By  ^eir  order,  the  Acluean  league  wka 
dissolved,  and  all  its  conventions  annulled.  TIm 
states  which  had  composed  it  were  deprived  of 
their  sovereignty,  subjected  to  pay  a  tribute,  and 
placed  under  the  government  ik  a  psraon  annu- 
ally sent  from  Rome  with  the  title  of  the  Pnetor 
of  Achaia.' 

The  Romans  now  appeared  openly,  perfaapo 
for  the  first  time,  in  the  capacity  of  conquerors* 
The  acquisition  of  revenue  in  Maeedonta, 
which,  about  twenty  yean  before  tliis  date,  had 
first  taught  them  to  exempt  themselves  from  tax- 
ation, excited  from  thenceforward  an  insatiable 
thirst  of  dominion :  and  their  future  progress  is 
marked  by  the  detail  of  wars  which  they  main- 
tained on  thdr  frontier,  not  in  defence  of  the 
empire,  but  foK  the  enlargement  of  poassssiana 
alreadv  too  great. 

In  hpain,  where  they  still  met  with  resist- 
ance, they  had  acted  in  all  the  different  periods 
of  their  wars,  either  on  the  offensive  or  defen- 
sive, according  as  the  state  was,  or  was  not,  at 
leisure  from  the  pressure  of  their  enemka,  or 
according  as  the  generals  she  employed  were  am- 
bitious or  pacific 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  FhiUp, 
the  Roman  territory  in  Spain  had  been  divided 
into  two  provinces,  and*fumished  the  stations  of 
two  separate  commanders  annually  sent  from 
Rome.  On  the  renewal  of  the  war  in  Macedo- 
nia, and  during  the  continuance  of  it,  three  pro- 
viuces  were  again  united  under  one  govern- 
ment. But  upon  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  and  the 
reduction  of  Macedonia,  they  were  separated  for 
ever. 

From  that  time  the  ambition  of  the  Romans 


5  Parcenj  subjecti:*,  et  dcbellare  siuterbos. 

8  He  dellTerpd  them  to  the  masters  of  ships,  with 
his  fsmoos  threat,  that  if  any  of  thess  curioaitiea 
were  lost,  they  sboold  be  obNged  to  replace  them. 

7  PaiMsn^,  lib.  vii.  c.  10.  Pdjrb.  BxeerptB  do 
Virtotibus  et  Viliia. 
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It*  hATtofcntadlaSpaittwJtktlM  mom 

tSbU  m  In  other  part*  on  the  boundniiM  •#  their 
ompirc  They  prenwd  upon  the  nothrct,  not 
wunkj  to  wcune  thar  own  territory  hvm 
larona  and  dqwodotion,  but  to  gain  Bear  accea- 
Moaa  of  dominioo  and  wealth.  They  advanced 
to  tlM  Tagua,  endcaTooied  to  penetrate  the 
mountains  oeyond  the  sources  of  that  rirer;  and 
on  that  side  involved  themselves  in  a  oontinual 
struggle  of  many  yean  duration,  with  the  L»- 
f^tf^y^tn«,  Galiidans,  and  Celtiberi. 

In  these  wars,  the  Boman  officers  wcreactuaA- 
ed  by  their  avarice^  as  well  as  by  their  ambition, 
and  were  glad  of  oecasions  to  quarrel  with  an 
enemy,  ameugst  whom  the  produce  of  rich  mines 
of  silver  and  of  gold  were  known  toabound,and 
where  plentiful  spoils  were  so  likely  to  reward 
their  servieea. 

The  theatre  of  the  war  in  Spain  was  not  so 
conspicuous,  nor  the  conduct  of  generals  so 
strictly  ohscorved,  as  they  were  in  Africa,  Asia, 
at  Greeee ;  and  such  as  were  employed  in  that 
service,  therefore,  the  more  to  hasten  their  con- 
quests, ventured  upon  acts  of  treachery  of  breach 
of  faith  with  the  cantons  around  them,  which 
the  senate  did  not  commonly  avow ;  and  they 
also  ventured  upon  acts  of  extortion  and  pecula^ 
tlon  in  thf^  own  governments,  which  gave  oc- 
casioa  to  the  first  complaints  of  this  sort  that 
were  brought  to  Rome. 

The  proconsul  LueuUus,  having  accepted  of 
the  aurrender  of  a  town,  and  being  received  into 
it  in  eonsequence  of  a  capitulation,  neverthelesa 
put  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword  and  carried  off 
their  efiEects.  Galba,  commanding  in  Lusitania, 
or  the  western  province  of  8pain,  soon  aftcr- 
wisrds  circomveiited,  by  a  like  act  of  perfidy  and 
crueltv,  aom*  of  the  Inhabitants  whom  he  could 
not  otherwise  reduce.  These  examples  probably 
retanlsd»  instead  of  forwarding,  the  progress  of 
the  Roman  arma,  and  confirmed  that  obstinate 
valour  with  which  the  natives  of  Spain  disputed 
every  poat  in  defence  of  their  country ;  and  with 
wliich  they  maintained  the  contest  against  a 
anceession  of  Roman  generals,  pnetors,  or  con- 
suls, who  were  em^yed  to  subdue  them. 
TUs  contest  they  continued  or  renewed,  at  dunt 
intervals,  with  various  success,  irom  the  first 
expedition  of  the  Sdpioetothelast  of  Augustus. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  war  witii  Car- 
thage, the  Lusitanums,  incensed  by  the  act  of 
tiaathai'ji  which  was  committed  by  the  Roman 
gener^  Galbh,  reassembled  in  numerous  parties 
under  Viriathns,  who  had  himself  escaped  from 
the  massacre  on  that  occasion,  and  wno  enter- 
tained «n  implacaUe  resentment  to  the  authors 
of  it  This  leader,  according  to  the  Roman 
historians,  had  been  oriclnally  a  herdsman, 
afterwards  a  chief  of  bandnti,  and  lart  of  all  the 
commander  of  an  army  which  had  often  defeat- 
ed the  legions  of  Rome,  and  threatened  their  ex- 
pulsloa  from  ^min.  He  seems  to  have  known 
bow  to  employ  the  impetuous  valour  of  a  rude 
people  against  troops  not  less  valiant  than  his 
3wn  countrymen,  though  more  depending  on 
discipline;  and  to  have  possessed  what  the 
Spaniards  retained,  even  down  to  the  days  of 
<C(nsar,  the  facidty  of  turning  the  want  of  order 
to  account  against  an  enemy  so  much  accustomed 
to  order,  as,  in  a  great  measure,  to  rely  upon  it 
In  most  of  their  operations.  With  him  an  ap- 
parent rout  and  dispersion  of  his  followers  was 
the  ordinary  prelude  to  a  violent  attack;  and  he 
commonly  endeavoured,  by  pretended  flights  and 
diaordariy  movements,  to  di«w  the  enemy  into 
rash  pursuits  or  precipitant  mardies,  and  seized 


every  advantage  which  they  gave  him  with  Ir- 
reaLstible  address  and  valonr.  He  oeBtiniiad 
above  ten  years  to  baffle  all  the  attempts  which 
the  Romacnsmade  to  reduce  Lusitanla.  He  had 
pordected  a  leaeue  and  defensive  coofedency 
witi&  the  other  free  nations  of  Spain,  when  be 
was  assassinated,  as  he  lay  adcep  on  the  ground, 
by  two  of  his  own  followers,  supposed  to  be  In 
concert  with  the  Roman  gcneraL 

Uhe  Romans,  upon  this  event,  Ibund  the  west- 
ern and  northern  paru  of  Spain  open  to  their 
Inroads.  In  little  more  than  a  year  afterwards 
a  Roman  army  under  Brutus  passed  the  Duero,' 
and  penetrated  quite  to  the  coast  of  Gallida, 
ftum  which  they  reported,  with  more  than  the 
embellishments  and  exaggerations  of  travellers^ 
that  the  sun  was  seen  ft^m  this  distant  region, 
wlien  he  set  in  the  evening,  to  sink  and  to  extin- 
guish himself  with  a  mighty  noise  in  the  West- 
em  Ocean. 

The  natives  of  this  country,  however,  did  not 
think  themsdves  subdued  by  being  thus  over- 
run.  lliey  retired,  with  their  cattle  and  effects, 
into  places  of  strength ;   and,  when  required  to 

Ky  contributions,  replied,  lliat  their  ancestors 
d  left  them  swords  to  defend  their  postessions, 
but  not  any  gold  to  redeem  them. 

Sudi  were  the  occupations  of  the  Roman  arms 
in  the  western  division  of  Spain,  while  they 
were  equally  engaged  in  the  eastern  Tirovinoe» 
under  Cato  the  elder,  Tibarius  Gracciius,  and 
others,  who  endeavoured  to  secure  what  the  state 
had  already  acquired,  or  to  extend  its  limits. — 
These  generals  obtained  their  several  triumphs, 
and  joined  to  the  Roman  possessions  on  the  coast 
considerable  acquisitions  m  the  inland  part  of 
the  country.  Their  progress,  however,  on 
tills  side  had  been  greatly  retarded  by  the  obsH- 
nate  valour  of  the  Numantians,  and  other  can» 
tons  of  Uie  Celtiberi,  who  had  maintained  the 
contest  during  fifty  years,  and  at  last  had  formed 
a  ffmeral  ctmfederacy  of  all  the  interior  nations 
of  Spain,  to  be  conducted  by  Viriathns,  when 
their  measures  were  broken  by  the  death  of  that 
formidable  leader. 

Numantia  was  the  principal  strong  hold,  or, 
as  we  may  conceive  it,  the  capital  of  a  small  na- 
tion. Their  lodgment,  or  township,  was  con- 
tained within  a  circumference  of  about  three 
miles,  sitiutted  among  the  mountains  of  Cdtibe- 
ria,  or  Old  Castile,  and  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Durius  with  another  river,  both  of  which  hav- 
ing steep  banks,  rendered  the  place,  on  two  of 
its  sides,  of  verv  difficult  access.  It  was  fortl-* 
fled  on  the  third  side  with  a  rampart  and  ditch. 

The  people  could  muster  no  more  than  eight 
or  ten  thousand  men ;  but  these  were  greatly 
distinguished  by  their  valour,  reputed  sunerior 
in  horsemanship  to  every  other  nation  of  Spain, 
and  equal  to  the  Romans  in  the  use  of  the  shield 
and  the  stabbing  sword.  They  had  already 
gained  many  victories  over  the  Roman  armies 
whidi  had  been  employed  to  reduce  them.  They 
had  obliged  Pompey,  one  of  the  Roman  generals, 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  his  country,  to  accept 
of  a  treaty,  while  the  advantage  of  fortune  was 
against  him.  They  obliged  the  consul  Man(4<ius 
to  save  his  army  by  a  capitulation.*  Neither  oi 
those  treaties  indeM  were  ratified  by  the  Roman 
senate.  To  expiate  the  breach  of  the  last,  the  con- 
sul Mancinus,  who  concluded  it,  together  with 
Tiberius  Gracchus,  his  qiiestor,  were  ordered 
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to  be  ddihtred  np  to  the  bands  of  th«  enemy, 
and  to  inirer  in  their  own  pc^nona  for  th«  fiUlnre 
of  engafementa  which  tliey  could  not  falHL 
TilMnTua  Gracchns  appealed  to  the  people,  waa 
saved  by  their  fitTonr,  and  from  this  time  is  sap- 
.  posed  to  hare  receired  that  bias  which  he  followed 
in  the  subaequent  part  of  his  political  oendnct. 
Manciuus  acquiesced  in  the  sentence  of  the  senate, 
was  presented  naked  and  in  fetters  at  the  gates 
of  Numantia,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  resentment  of 
hat  nation,  for  the  breach  of  a  treaty  which  the 
Romans  determined  not  to  observe.  But  the 
victim  was  nobly  r^ected,  and  the  Knmantians 
insisted  on  the  conditions  they  had  stipulated, 
saying,  that  a  public  breach  of  £sith  c<Kild  not 
be  expiated  by  the^uffering  of  a  private  man  '. 

These  Cransaetionapassed  about  ten  years  after 
the  destnictioa  of  Carthage,  and  the  Romans, 
mortified  with  the  length  and  ill-snccess  of  the 
war  with  Numantia,  mid  recourse  again  to  the 
services  of  Scipio. 

They  had  formerly  dispensed,  in  his  favour, 
with  the  law  that  required  a  certain  age  as  a 
quail  flcation  for  the  office  of  consul;  and  now, 
in  order  to  employ  him  a  second  time,  ther 
were  obliged  to  suspend  another  law,  whicn 
prohibited  the  re-electi<m  of  the  same  person 
into  that  office. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Scipio  in  Spain,  it  is  said 
that  he  found  the  Roman  army,  discouraged  by 
repeated  defeata,  withdrawn  mto  fortiiMi  sta- 
tions at  a  distance  from  the  enemy,  detesting  the 
hardships  of  a  military  camp,  indulging  them- 
selves in  all  the  vices  of  a  disorderiv  town,  and 
subject  to  panics  on  the  slightest  afarm.  It  is 
said  that  the  cries*  the  aspect,  the  painted  visage, 
aind  the  long  hair  txl  the  Spaniard  were  become 
objects  of  terror*. 

Among  the  reformations  which  Scipio  made 
to  restore  the  vigour  of  the  army,  he  cleared  the 
oamp  of  its  unnecessary  followers,  amongst  whom 
are  mentioned  women,  merchants,  and  fortune- 
tellers ;  he  restricted  the  quantity  of  baggage, 
reduced  the  furniture  of  the  kitchen  to  the  spit 
And  the  pan;  and  the  tables  of  officers  to  plain 
food,  roasted  or  boiled.  He  prohibited  the  use 
of  bedsteads  in  camp,  and  set  the  example  him- 
self of  sleeping  on  a  straw  mat ;  likewise  re- 
strained the  innntry  from  the  use  of  horses  on 
the  march,  and  obl^ied  them  to  carry  their  own 
bacgage. 

1  hough  possessed  of  superior  numbers,  he  de- 
clined a  battle,  and  avoided  every  rout  on  which 
the  enemy  were  prepared  to  receive  him ;  took 
advantage  of  a  superior  address  in  managing  his 
resources,  and  damped  the  ardour  of  a  fierce 
people  by  slow  operations;  he  laid  waste  the 
country  around  them,  and  by  degrees  obliged 
them  to  retire  within  their  own  ramparts,  and 
to  consume  what  was  raised  or  provided  vrithin 
the  circuit  of  their  walls. 

Scipio  had  been  joined  on  his  march  to  Nu- 
mantia by  Jugurdia,  the  grandson  of  Massinissa, 
who,  on  their  service,  made  his  first  acquaint, 
ance  with  the  Romans,  and  brought  a  reinforce- 
ment of  twdve  elephants,  with  a  considerable 
body  of  horse,  of  archers  and  slingers.  At  its 
arrival  the  arm^  amounted  to  sixty  thousand 
men.  But  Scipio  did  not  attempt  to  storm  the 
town ;  he  took  a  number  of  posts  which  he  suc- 
cessively fortified,  and,  by  joining  them  together, 
completed  a  double  line  of  circumvallation,  eonal  i 
in  strength  to  the  walls  which  were  opposea  to 
him.*    He  had  his  curtains,    his  towers,    his  | 
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pUtfes  of  arms  corresponding  to  those  of  tho 
place;  and  he  establisiied  an  order  of  servioe 
and  a  set  of  signals,  in  ease  of  alarm  by  dav  or  by 
night,  which  resembled  more  the  precautions  of 
an  army  on  its  defence,  than  the  operations  of  a 
Hisi •     ^' 


siege. 


I  intention  was  to  reduce  the  Nnman- 


tians  by  famine,  an  operation  of  time,  during 
trlike  a  nation,   ' 


be  might 
eifecU  of 


which,'  firom 

be  exposed  to  surprise,    or  to   the 

despair. 

The  place  besieged  being  at  the  confluence  of 
rivers  navinhle  with  small  vessels,  which  des- 
cended witti  great  npidity  on  the  stream,  or 
which  could,  with  the  favour  of  proper  winds, 
even  remount  in  the  sight  of  the  enemy,  the 
people,  for  a  while,  procured  some  supplies  by 
water.  Numbers  of  them  swimming  with  great 
address,  and  diving  at  proper  places,  to  avoid 
being  seen  by  the  besiegers,  still  passed  through 
the  fines,  and  preserved  a  communication  with 
tlie  country,  until  the  rivers  also  were  barred 
across  their  channels  by  timbers,  that  were 
armed  with  sword-blades  and  spikes  of  iron. 

The  Numantians  were  still  m  hopes  of  suc- 
cour from  their  allies.  Five  aged  warriors  un- 
dertook, each  vrith  his  son  for  a  second,  to  pass 
through  the  lines  of  the  enemy,  and  to  sue  for 
relief  from  the  neighbouring  nations.  They 
succeeded  by  night  in  the  first  part  of  their  at- 
tempt, cut  down  the  Roman  guard,  threw  the 
camp  into  some  confusion,  and  escaped  before 
the  occasion  of  the  alarm  was  known.  But 
their  cause  was  become  desperate,  and  too  likely 
to  involve  in  certain  ruin  any  friend  who  em- 
braced it.  Their  suit,  nevertheless,  waa  at- 
tended to  at  Lutia,  the  head  of  a  small  canton, 
forty  miles  from  Numantia. 

'Ine  young  men  of  this  place  took  their  reso- 
lution in  favour  of  the  injured  Numantians; 
but  Scipio  had  notice  of  their  intention  time 
enough  to  prevent  its  effect.  He  hastened 
to  the  place,  and  having  accomplished  this 
march  of  forty  miles  in  eight  hours,  surprised 
the  inhabitants,  had  four  hundred  young  mea 
delivered  up  to  him,  and  ordered  their  right 
arms  to  be  struck  off.  By  this  dreadful  act  of 
severity,  he  secured  himseli  from  any  danger  on 
that  quarter,  and  impressed  the  other  states  of 
that  neighbourhood  with  terror. 

The  Numantians,  in  the  mean  time,  were 
pressed  with  famine,  and  having  no  hopes  of' 
relief,  sent  a  deputation  to  try  the  clemency  of 
their  enemy.  **  What  was  once  a  happy  state,'* 
they  wtAdf  **  content  with  its  own  possessions, 
and  secure  In  the  valour  of  its  citixens,  is  now 
reduced  to  great  distress,  for  no  other  crime 
than  that  of  having  maintained  their  freedom, 
and  of  liaving  defended  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren. 

**  For  you,**  they  continued,  addressing  thenu 
selves  to  Scipio,  **  who  yourself  are  said  to 
possess  so  many  virtues,  it  would  become  you  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  this  injured  nation,   and 

Erocure  to  them  terms  which  they  could  with 
onour  prefer  to  their  present  distresses,  llieir 
expecUtioos  are  moderate,  for  they  have  felt  the 
reverses  of  fortune.  It  is  now  in  your  power 
to  receive  their  submission  under  any  tolerable 
conditions,  or  to  see  them  perish  in  some  act  of 
despair,  which  may  prove  &tal  to  many  of  their 
enemies,  as  well  as  to  themselves.** 

Scipio  replied,  That  he  could  not  grant  them 
any  terms ;  that  they  must  surrender  at  discre- 
tion. 

Upon  the  retum^f  this  answer  they  resumed 
their  former  obstinacy,  and  held  out  until  tliey 
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had  consamed  every  article  of  provision  within 
their  walls;  endeavoured  to  turn  tlielr  shields 
and  other  utensils  of  leather  into  food,  devoured 
the  dead  bodies,  and  even  preved  on  each  other. 
The  end  of  this  piteous  scene  is  variously  report- 
ed.    By  some  it  is  said,  that,  in  the  last  stafe  of 
despair,  the  Numantians  sallied  forth  to  purchase 
death  by  the  slauehter  of  their  enemies  ;  that,  in 
the  execution  of  this  purpose,  they  for  some  time 
exposed  themselves  witn  the  most  frantic  rage, 
till  the  greater  part  being  slain,  a  few  returned 
into  the  town,  set  fire  to  the  houses,  and,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  perished  in  the  flames.* 
By  others  it  is  said,  that  they  agreed  to  Sur- 
render on  a  certain  day,  but  that  when  this  day 
came  they  begged  for  another;   alleging,  that 
many  of  their  people,  yet  fond  of  liberty,  had 
determined  to  die,  and  wished  for  one  day  more, 
that  they  might  the  more  deliberately  execute 
their  purpose.     Such  was  the  aversion  to  sur- 
render at  discretion,  which  the  fear  of  captivity, 
and  that  of  its  ordinary  consequences  among  an- 
cient nations,  had  inspired.      The  few  of  this 
high-minded  people  who  survived  tbe  effects  of 
despair,  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands,  were 
stripped  of  their  arms.     Fifty  were  reserved,  as 
a  specimen  of  the  whole,  to  adorn  the  victor's 
triumph.     The  remainder  were  sold  tor  slaves, 
and  the  walls  of  their  strong  hold  were  levelled 
with  the  ground.     The  prisoners,  even  after  they 
had  laid  dowiv  their  arms  and  submitted  to  mer- 
cy, retained  the  ferocity  of  their  looks,  and  cMt 
on  their  victors  such  glances  of  indignation  and 
rage,  as  still  kept  tne  animosity  of   enemies 
awake,  and  prevented  the  returns  of  pity.     As 
these  particulars  strongly  mark  the  defects  which 
still  subsisted  in  the  supposed  law  of  war  among 
ancient  nations,  the  reader  will  probably  bear 
with  the  shock  that  is  given  to  his  feelings  of 
compassion,  for  the  sake  of  the  picture  which  it 
is  necessary  to  give  of  the  manners  of  the  times. 
If  we  judge  of  Numantia  from  the  resistance 
it  made  to  the  Roman  arms,  it  having  been  one 
of  their  most  difficult  conquests,  we  must  consi- 
der it  as  a  state  of  considerable  power.     Its  re- 
duction save  immediate  respite  from  war  in 
Spain.     Scipio  and  Brutus  returned  nearly  to- 
rethef  from  their  provinces  In  that  country,  and 
had  their  separate  triumphs  in  the  same  year. 

These  operations  against  Numantia,  Carthace, 
Macedonia,  and  Greece,  were  accompanied  with 
a  revolt  of  the  slaves  in  Sicily,  and  with  a  num- 
ber of  other  wars  less  considerable  in  Illyricom, 
Thrace,  and  Gaul.  Of  these  the  revolt  of  the 
slaves  merits  the  greater  attention,  on  account  of 
the  view  it  gives  of  the  state  of  the  countries 
now  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  Rome. 
The  island  of  Sicily  having  been  the  first  acqui- 
sition which  the  Romans  made  beyond  the  limits 
of  Italy,  had  been  for  some  time  In  a  state  of 
domestic  tranquillity,  and  undisturbed  by  any 
foreign  enemy.     Its  lands  were  become  the  pro- 

Erty  of  Roman  citizens,  who  here,  as  on  their 
tates  in  Italy,  cultivated  plantations  to  supply 
with  com,  wine,  and  oil,  the  markets  and  gra- 
naries of  Rome.  The  labour  was  performed  by 
shivea.  *  These  were  led  in  chains  to  the  fields, 
or  confined  in  vaults  and  fortified  workhouses  at 
the  several  tasks  they  were  employed  to  perform. 
As  the  proprietors  of  land  had  many  reasons  to 
*  prefer  the  labour  of  slaves  to  that  of  freemen, 
who  were  distracted  by  their  political  engage- 
ments, and  subject  to  m  called  upon  or  pressed 
Into  the  military  service,  the  number  of  slaves 
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continually  increased.  They  were,  for  the  most 
part,  prisoners  of  war  ;  and  some  of  them  being 
i^f  hicn  rank,  unused  to  submission,  and  animat- 
ed with  fierce  passions  of  indignation  and  scorn, 
vrere  ready,  upon  every  favourable  opportunity, 
to  take  arms  against  their  masters,  and  often  to  ^ 
shake  the  state  itself  with  a  storm  which  was 
not  foreseen  until  it  actually  burst. 

About  ten  years  after  the  destruction  of  Car- 
thage, and  fonr^ears  before  that  of  Numantia, 
this  injured  class  of  men  were  incited  to  revolt 
in  Sicily  by  Eunus,  a  Syi'lan  slave ;  who,  at 
first,  under  pretence  of  religion,  and  by  the  fame 
of  miracles  he  was  supposed  to  perform,  tempt- 
ed many  to  break  from  their  bondage ;  traversed  ^ 
the  country,  broke  open  the  vaults  and  prisons 
in  which  his  fellow-sufferers  were  confined,  and 
actuafly  assembled  an  army  of  seventy  thousand 
men.  'With  this  force,  in  four  successive  cam- 
paigns, he  made  a  prosperous  war  on  the  Roman 
pnetors,  and  often  stormed  the  entrenchments  of 
the  Roman  camp. 

This  leader,  however,  being  ill-qualified  to  im- 
prove his  victories,  and  having  no  concerted  plan 
for  the  government  or  subsistence  of  his  follow- 
ers, in  a  country  that  vras  gradually  ruined  by 
their  own  devastations,  was  atlength,  by  Uie  cau- 
tion and  superior  conduct  of  Perpema,  or  Publius 
liutilius,  gradually  circumscribed  in  his  depreda- 
tions, defeated,  and  obliged  to  take  refilge  in  £n- 
na,  a  fortified  place,  where  about  twenty  thousand 
of  Ids  followers  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  the 
remainder,  as  an  example,  to  deter  slaves  from 
the  commisaion  of  a  similar  offence,  were  nailed 
to  the  cross,  near  the  most  frequented  highways, 
and  in  the  most  conspicuous  parts  of  the  island. 
While  the  Ronmn  armies  were  thus  employed 
in  the  provinces,  or  on  the  frontier  of  their  ex- 
tensive conquests,  Italy  itself  had  long  enjoyed  a 
perfect  security,  the  lands  were  cultivated,  and 
the  country  stocked  with  people,  whether  aliens 
or  citizens,  freemen  or  slaves.  From  about  three 
hundred  thousand,*  which,  in  this  period,  were 
the  ordinary  return  of  the  census,  the  citizens 
soon  after  augmented  to  above  four  hundred 
Uiousand;*  and  Scipio,  under  whose  inroection 
as  censor  this  return  was  made,  hearing  the  crier 
repeat  the  prayer  which  was  usual  at  the  closing 
of^the  roUs,  <<  lliat  the  republic  might  increase  in 
the  numbers  of  its  people,  and  in  the  extent  of 
its  territory ;"  bid  him  pray  that  it  might  be 
preserved,  for  it  was  already  great  enough.  It 
IS  probable  that,  in  the  view  of  this  sagacious  ob- 
server, the  marks  of  corruption  already  began  to 
appear  in  the  capital ;  and  a  tree,  which  still  con- 
tinued for  a  century  to  make  such  vigorous 
shoots  from  its  branches,  already  bore  some 
marlcs  of  decay  in  its  trunk. 

The  offices  of  state,  and  the  government  of 
provinces,  to  which  those  who  had  filled  them 
succeeded,  began  to  be  coveted  from  avarice,  as 
well  as  from  ambition.  Complaints  of  pecula- 
tion and  extortion,  which  were  received  about 
this  time  from  Spain  and  Macedonia,  pointed 
out  the  necessity  of  restraining  such  oppressions, 
and  suggested  some  penal  laws,  wnich  were 
often,  and  in  vain,  amended  and  revived. 

An  action  was  instituted  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
vinces, aeainst  governors,  or  their  attendants, 
who  shomd  be  accused  of  levying  money  with- 
out the  authority  of  the  state,  and  an  ordinary 
jurisdictiou  was  granted  to  one  of  the  praetors. 


2  Three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand. 
3  Pour  buodred  and  twenty-eight  thousaml  thfee 
hundred  and  forty-two. 
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to  henr  eomplaints  on  this  subject.  The  penalty 
at  first  was  no  more  than,  restitution,  and  K 
pecuniary  fine ;  it  was  gradually  extended  to  de- 
gradation, and  exile. 

These  reformations  are  dated  \n 
the  time  of  the  last  war  with  Car- 
thage, and  are  ascribed  to  the  mo- 
tion of  Culpomins  Piso,  then  one 
of  the  tribunes.  Before  this  time 
all  jurisdiction  in  criminal  matters 
belonged  to  the  tribunal  of  the 
people,  and  was  exercised  by  themselves  in  their 
collectire  capacity,  or  occasionally  delegated  to 
*,  a  special  commission.  Few  crimes  were  yet 
defined  by  statute,  and  ordinary  courts  of  jus- 
tice for  the  trial  of  them  were  not  yet  establish- 
ed. In  these  circumstances  criminals  o^  state 
had  an  opportunity  not  only  to  defend  them- 
selves after  a  prosecution  was  commenced,  but 
likewise  to  employ  intrigue,  or  exert  theii  credit 
with  the  people,  to  prevent  or  evac^  a  triaL 

To  supply  these  defects,  a  list  of  statutory 
Crimea  now  began  to  be  made,  and  an  ordinary 
Jurisdiction  was  established.  Besides  extortion 
in  the  provinces,  which  had  been  defined  by  the 
law  or  Culpumiaa,^  murder,  breach  of  faith, 
robbery,  assault,  poisoning,  incest,  adultery, 
bribery,  false  iudgment,  j^aud,  peijury,  &c. 
were  suceessivel^  joined  to  the  list ;  and  an  or- 
dinary jurisdiction  for  the  trial  of  such  crimes 
was  vested  in  a  jury  of  senators,  over  whom  the . 
pnetor,  with  the  title  of  quiesitor,  presided. 

The  number  of  pnetors,  corresponding  to  this 
and  other  growing  exigencies  of  the  state,  was 
now  augmented  to  six ;  and  these  officers,  though 
destined,  as  well  as  the  consuls,  to  the  com- 
mand of  armies  and  the  government  of  provin- 
ces, began,  during  the  term  of  their  magistracy, 
to  have  full  occupation  in  the  city.  On  this 
account  it  was  not  till  after  the  expiration  of  the 
year  for  which  they  had  been  elected,  that  they 
drew  lots  for  a  province.  A  like  policy  was 
soon  after  adopted  in  the  destination  of  Consuls, 
and  all  the  other  officers  of  state,  who,  being 
supposed  to  have  sufficient  occupation  in  Italy 
and  Rome  during  the  year  of  their  appoint- 
ment, were  not  destined  to  any  foxfugn  service 
till  that  year  was  expired, 
t  With  these  establishments,  calculated  to  8e« 
cure  the  functions  of  office,  the  use  of  the  ballot 
was  introduced,  first  in  elections,  and  afterwards 
in  collecting  opinions  of  judges  in  the  courts  of 
justice:^  a  dangerous  form  of  proceeding  in 
constitutions  tending  to  popular  license,  and 
where  justice  is  more  likely  to  suffer  from  the 
una  wed  passions  of  the  lower  people,  than  from 
any  improper  influence  of  superior  rank;  and 
where  the  authority  of  the  wise,  and  the  sense 
of  public  shame,  were  so  much  required,  as 
principal  supports  of  government. 

An  occasion  for  the  commission  of  new  crimes 
is  frequently  taken  from  the  precautions  which 
are  employed  against  the  old.  From  the  facility 
with  which  criminal  accusations  now  began  to 
be  received,  a  new  species  of  crime  accordingly 
arose.  Calumny  and  vexatious  prosecutions 
commenced  by  disappointed  competitors  against 
persons  in  public  trust,  became  so  frequent  as  to 
require  the  interposition  of  laws.  On  this  ac- 
count it  was  enacted,  upon  the  motion  of  Mem- 
mius,  tliat  all  persons  in  office,  or  appointed  to 
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4  Paniddims,  vis  pnblica.  laCrociniam,  Injuria, 
veQificiam,  ioeesta»,  sdaltennm,  captx  pecan  ix, 
corropti  JQdicii,  fabii,  perjarium. 

9  Lex  Gabinia  Tabellaria. 


command  in  the  provinces,  might  dech'oe  an., 
swering  a  criminal  charge  until  the  expiration 
of  their  term,  or  until  their  return  from  the 
service  to  which  they  were  destined  ;•  and  per- 
sons of  any  denomination  might  have  an  action 
of  calumny  against  the  author  of  "-a  false  or 
groundless  prosecution.  Whoever  was  convic~ 
ted  of  this  offence  was  to  be  branded  in  the  face 
with  the  initials  of  his  crime. 

By  these  establishments  the  city  of  Rome, 
long  resembling  a  mere  military  station,  made 
some  progress  in  completing  the  system  and  ap- 
plication of  her  laws.  Literary  productions,  in 
some  of  their  forms,  particularly  in  the  form  of 
dramatic  compositions,  as  hath  been  already  ob- 
served, began  to  be  known.  The  representation 
of  fables  was  first  inti'oduced  under  pretence  of 
religion,  and  practised  hs  a  sacred  rite  to  avert 
the  plaifUG  or  some  public  calamity.  This  en- 
tertainment was  fondiv  received  by  the  people, 
and  therefore  frequently  presented  to  them  l.y 
the  ediles,  who  had  the  charge  of  toch  mat- 
ters. Literature,  however,  in  some  of  its  less 
popular  forms,  was  checked,  as  a 
U.  C.  69S.  source  of  corruption.  In  the  year 
of  Rome  five  hundred  and  ninety- 
two,  that  is,  about  eight  years  after  the  reduc- 
tion of  Macedonia,  the  Roman  senate,  upon  a 
report  from  M.  Pompon  i  us,  the  prator,  that 
the  dtj  was  frequented  by  philosophers  and 
rhetoricians,  resolved,  that  this  officer,  agreeably 
to  his  duty  to  the  republic,  should  take  care  to 
remove  all  such  persons  in  the  manner  his  own 
judgment  should  direct;'  and,  in  about  six 
years  after  this  date,  an  embassy  having  come 
from  Athens,  composed  of  scholars  and  rhetori- 
cians, who  drew  the  attention  of  the  youth  by 
the  display  of  their  talents,  an  uncommon  des- 
patch was  given  to  their  business,  that  they 
might  not  have  any  pretence  for  remaining  too 
long  in  the  city. 
^  A  proposal  which  was  made  during  this  pe- 
riod, to  erect  a  theatre  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  spectators  at  their  public  shoAvs,  was  re- 
jected with  great  indignation,  as  an  attempt  to 
corrupt  the  manners  of  the  people.  The  mate- 
rials which  had  been  collected  for  this^ork 
were  publicly  sold,  and  an  edict,  at  the  same 
time,  was  published,  that  no  one  should  ever 
resume  this  design,  or  attempt  to  place  any 
bench  or  seat  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
spectators  at  any  theatrical  entertainment  in  the 
city,  or  within  a  mile  of  its  walls."  It  was 
thought  an  act  of  effeminacy,  it  seems,  for  the 
Roman  pec^le  to  be  seated ;  imd  it  is  undoubt- 
edly wise,  in  matters  of  small  moment,  how- 
ever iimocent,  to  forbid  what  is  considered  as 
an  evil,  and,  in  remitting  established  severities, 
to  let  the  opinion  of  innocence  at  least  precede 
the  indulgence. 

The  sumptuary  laws  already  mentioned,  re- 
specting entertainments  and  household  expenses, 
were,  under  the  name  of  Didins,  the  peirso% 
who  proposed  the  renewal  of  them,  revived ;' 
and,  with  some  alterations,  extended  to  all  the  • 
Roman  citizens  dispersed  over  Italy. 

Such  was  the  antidote  which  the  policy  of 
that  age  provided,  in  the  capital  of  a  great  em- 
pire, against  luxury  and  the  ostentation  of 
wealth ;  distempers  incident  to  prosperity  it- 
self, and  not  to  be  cured  by  pariSal  remedies. 
They  were  by  the  Romans  (who  knew  better 


fl  Lex  Memmia  de  reis  postnlandis.    LexCafri'a 
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how  to  aoeom^lali  Um  oekbratod  problem  of 
Thembtodes,  m  malcmg  a  tmaU  $iaie  a  grtat  one, 
than  they  knew  how  to  explain  the  effects  of  its 
greatness)  commonly  imputed  to  some  particular 
circumstance,  or  aocioental  event.  To  the 
spoils  of  Tarentum,  they  said,  and  of  Asia,* 
to  the  destruction  of  our  principal  rinds  the 
Carthafinians ;  to  the  mighty  show  of  statues, 
pictures,  and  costly  funiiture,  which  were 
brought  bv  Mummius  finom  Corinth,  we 
oipa  this  aajmiration  of  finery»  and  so  prerail- 


Ing  a  passion  for  private  as  well  as  for  pnbUo 
wealth. 

'  In  this  manner  they  explained  the  effects  of  a 
progress  which  they  themselves  had  made  in 
the  acquisition  of  so  many  provinces ;  in  the 
growing  security  and  riches  of  a  mighty  dty, 
nrom  which  all  foreign  alarms  were  fiur  removed; 
and  to  which  the  wealth  of  a  great  empire, 
either  in  the  form  of  private  fortune  or  of  pub- 
lic treasure,  began  to  flow  with  a  continued  and 
ioareasing  stream.' 


CHAP.  n. 


Stieni  rf'  ike  lUmum  Empire— Political  Character  ^  iU  Head-^PaaHtu  with  wkich  ir  cantmutd  to  ad- 
wwMig  Change  of  Character ^  Political  at  well  at  Moral^Character  of  the  People  or  Comman*^Dai^ 
gerout  Humourt  likely  to  break  out^^jipearance  of  Tiberiut  Graccmta—'Hisjmgcct  to  revive  the  Lam 
tjriAcimu^^InUrcetman  if  the  Tribune  Octttwu>^The  BepubHc  dnided^lH^putet  in  the  Comitia-^ 
jDepcmticn  cf  the  Tribune  Octamtt  Commisaionert  appointed  fir  the  IHmnon  of  Landt  'Tiberiitt 
Gracchus  tues  to  be  re-elected  Tribune— His  Death~~Jmmediate  Omseq%iencey^rroceedingt  of  Car6o 
— vSiw6oay  of  Sdimy^Foreign  Affairs — Violence  of  the  Commitiioner^-^Domettic  Afcart, 

IN  the  manner  that  has  been  summarily  stated 
in  the  preceding  chapters,  the  Romans  com- 
pleted their  politi<»l  establishment,  and   made 


their  first  ana  their  greatest  advances  to  empire, 
without  departing  from  the  policy  by  which 
they  had  been  preserved  in  the  infancy  of  their 
power.  They  were  become  sovereigns  of  Mace- 
donia, Greece,  Italy,  part  of  Africa,  Lusitania, 
and  Spain  ;  yet,  even  in  this  pitch  of  greatness, 
made  no  distinction  between  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary departments,  nor  gave  to  any  citizen  an 
exemption  from  the  public  service.  They  did 
not  despise  any  enemy,  neither  in  the  measures 
they  took,  nor  in  the  exertions  they  made  to 
resist  him  :  and  as  the  fiital  effects  which  they 
and  all  the  other  nations  of  the  ancient  world 
were  long  accustomed  to  expect  from  defeats, 
were  no  less  than  servitude  or  death,  they  did 
not  submit  to  anv  enemy,  in  consequence  of 
any  event,  nor  under  the  pressure  of  any  calami- 
ty whatever. 

Other  nations  were  accustomed  to  rise  on 
victories,  and  to  sink  under  defeato ;  to  become 
insolent  or  mean  with  the  tide  of  their  fortunes. 
The  Romans  alone  were  moderate  in  prosperity, 
and  arrogant  when  their  enemies  expected  to 
force  their  submission. 

Other  nations,  when  in  distress,  could  weigh 
their  sufferings  against  the  concessions  which 
they  were  required  to  make ;  and,  among  the 
eviu  to  which  they  were  exposed,  preferred  what 
appeared  to  be  tne  least.  The  Romans  alone 
spumed  the  advances  of  a  victorious  enemy ; 
irare  not  to  be  moved  by  sufferings ;  and,  though 
tiiey  cautiously  avoided  difficulties  that  were 
Ukdy  to  surpass  their  strength,  did  not  allow  it 
to  be  supposed  that  they  were  governed  by  fear 
In  any  case  whatever.  They  willincly  treated 
with  the  vanquished,  and  were  ready  to  grant 
the  most  libcnl  terms  when  the  concision 
could  not  be  imputed  to  wealcness  or  fear.  By 
■uch  free  and  unforced  concession  indeed,  thev 
established  a  reputation  for  generosity,  which 


I  Asia  primnm  dericta  luxoriam  inisit  in  Italism. 
Plin.  lib.  lauuii.  c  II. 


contributed,  no  less  than  their  valour,  to  secur% 
the  dominion  they  acquired. 

With  the  same  insinuating  titles  of  allies  or 
protectors,  by  which  they  had,  in  the  infant 
state  of  their  policy,  brought  all  the  cantons  of 
Latium  to  follow  their  standard ;  they  continued 
to  take  Uie  ascendant  over  nations  whom  they 
could  not  have  otherwise  subdued.  But  as  they 
were  liberal  in  their  friendshipe,  so,  after  re- 
peated provocations  seemed  to  justify  a  different 
conduct,  they  were  terrible  in  tneir  resent- 
ments, and  took  ample  compensation  for  the  fe- 
vours  they  had  formerly  bestowed. 

By  their  famous  maxim  in  war,  already 
mentioned.  That  the  submissive  were  to  m 
spared,  and  the  proud  to  be  humbled,  it  became 
necessary  for  them,  in  every  quarrel,  to  conqutr 
or  to  perish  ;  and,  when  these  were  the  alterna- 
tives proposed  by  them,  other  nations  were  in- 
titled  to  consider  them  as  common  enemies.  No 
state  has  a  right  to  make  the  submission  of  man- 
kind a  necessary  condition  to  its  own  preserva- 
tion ;  nor  are  many  states  qualified  to  s»port 
such  pretensions.  Some  part  of  this  poiitioal 
character,  however,  is  necessary  to  the  safety,  as 
well  as  to  the  advancement,  of  naticms.  No 
free  state  or  republic  is  sa£B  under  any  other 
govemmentor  defence  than  that  of  ita  own  dti- 
xens.  No  nation  is  safe  that  permits  any  ally  to 
suffw  by  having  espoused  ito  cause,  or  that  aL> 
lows  itself  to  be  driven,  by  defeato  or  misfor- 
tunes, into  a  surrender  of  any  material  part  of 
ito  rights. 

The  measure  of  the  Roman  conquests,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  century  of  Rome, 
though  great,  was  yet  far  from  being  full ;  and 
the  people  had  not  hitherto  relaxed  the  indus- 
try, nor  cooled  in  the  ardour  with  which  pros* 
perous  nations  advance,  but  which  they  firequent- 
ly  remit  in  the  height  of  their  attainmenta  and 
of  their  power. 

The  constitution  of  the  commonwealth  still 
lifforded  a  plentiful  nursery  of  men  for  both  the 
civil  and  military  departmento ;  and  this  peopio 
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moeordliigljr  eontbiiMd  fbr  aome  time  to  ad^snoe 
with  a  Quick  p«ce  in  the  career  of  their  con- 
quests, lliey  subdued  mifrhtj  kin^oms  with 
as  great,  or  greater  ftcility,  Uian  that  with  which 
thev  had  formerly  conquered  Tillages  and  single 
Adds. 

But  the  enlargement  of  their  territory,  and 
the  success  of  tiieir  arms  abroad,  became  the 
sources  of  a  ruinous  corruption  at  home.  The 
wealth  of  proyinces  began  to  flow  into  the  city, 
and  filled  the  coffers  of  private  citiaens,  as  wdl 
•s  those  of  the  commonwealth.  The  offices  of 
state  and  the  command  of  armies  were  become 
hicratire  as  well  as  honourable,  and  were  coveted 
on  the  former  account.  In  the  state  itself  the 
goremingand  the  governed  felt  separate  inter> 
mts,  and  wer«  at  miance,  from  motives  of  ava- 
t  ice,  as  well  as  ambition ;  and,  instead  of  the 
parties  who  formerly  strove  for  distinction,  and 
for  the  palm  of  merit  in  the  service  of  the  com- 
monwealth,  factions  arose,  who  contended  for 
the  greatest  ahare  of  dts  spoils,  and  who  sacri- 
ficed the  pitblio  to  their  party-attachments  and 
animosities. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty  ^eaiv  had  elapsed 
dnce  the  animosities  of  patrician  and  plebeian 
were  exUngnished  by  the  equal  participation  of 
public  honours.  Tins  distinction  itself  was  in  a 
great  measure  obliterated,  and  gave  %vay  to  a 
new  one,  vipbich,  under  the  denomination  of  no- 
bles and  commons,  or  illustricras  and  obscure, 
without  involving  any  legal  disparity  of  privi- 
leges,  gave  rise  to  an  aristocracy,  which  was 
piurtly  hereditary,  founded  in  the  repeated  suc- 
cession to-  honours  in  the  same  family  ;  and 
partly  personal,  founded  in  the  habits  of  high 
station,  and  in  the  advMitages  of  education,  such 
as  nev^r  fail  to  distinguuh  the  conditions  of 
men  in  every  great  wad  prosperous  state. 

These  circumstances  conferred  a  power  on  the 
nobles,  which,  though  less  invidious,  was  not 
less  real  than  that  which  had  been  possessed  by 
the  ancient  pa^dans.  The  exercise  of  this 
power  was  lodged  with  the  senate,  a  bodv  which, 
though  by  the  emulation  of  its  members  too 
much  disposed  to  war,  and  ambitious  of  con- 
quest, vras  probably  never  surpassed  in  nwgna- 
nimity,  ability,  or  in  steadiness,  by  any  council 
of  9tate  whatever. 

llie  people  had  submitted  to  the  senate,  as 
possessed  or  an  authority  which  was  founded  in 
the  prevailing  opinion  of  their  superior  worth ; 
and  even  the  most  aspiring  of  the  commons  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  governed  by  an  order  of 
men,  amongst  whom  they  themselves,  by  proper 
efforts  and  suitable  merit,  might  hope  to  ascend. 
The  examines  of  preferment,  and  the  rise  of  in- 
dividuals, fixnn  the  lowest  to  the  highest  ranks 
of  the  commonwealth,  though  for  the  most  part 
received  with  some  degree  m  jealousy  by  those 
who  were  already  in  possession  of  the  higher  con- 
dition, were  nevertheless  frequent,  and  extin- 
guished all  appearance  of  an  exclusive  preten- 
sion to  the  honours  of  the  state  in  any  order  or 
class  of  the  people. 

Tlie  knignts,  or  the  equestrian  order,  being 
persona  poKessed  of  estates  or  eiifects  of  a  certain 
valuation,'  formed  between  the  senate  and  the 
people  an  intermediate  rank,  who«  in  conse- 
quence of  their  having  a  cai>ital,  and  being  less 
engaged  than  the  senators  in  aflFaira  of  state, 
beoune  traders,  contractors,  fiirmers  of  the  rec- 
venue,  and  constituted  a  species  of  moneyed  in- 
terest in  the  city,  and  in  the  provincce. 

>  4M,O0t  RonMui  money,  or  about  3,009/. 
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Such,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  period  of 
which  the  events  have  been  already  related,  was 
the  distribution  of  rank  in  this  commonwealth. 
But  circumstances  which  appear  to  be  fixed  in 
the  political  state  of  nations,  are  often  no  more 
thana  passage  in  the  shifting  of  scenes,  or  atran- 
sition  from  that  which  a  peoj^e  have  becm,  to  what 
they  are  about  to  become.  The  noblea  began  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  high  authority  and  ad- 
vantages of  their  station,  and  to  accumulate  pro- 
perty as  well  as  honours.  The  country  b^gan 
to  be  occupied  with  their  plantations  and  their 
slaves.  The  number  of  great  landed  estates, 
and  the  multiplication  of  slaves,  kept  pace  to- 
gether. This  manner  of  stocking  plantadmis 
was  necessary  or  expedient  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  Romans :  for  if  the  Roman  citizen,  who 
possessed  so  much  consequence  in  his  miUtary 
and  political  capacity,  had  been  willing  to  b^ 
come  a  hireling  and  a  servant,  yet  it  was  not  the 
interest  of  masters  to  entrust  their  af&drs  to  per- 
sons who  were  liable  to  he  pressed  into  the 
legions,  or  who  were  so  often  called  away  to  the 
oomitia  and  assemblies  of  the  people. 

Citizens  omtended  for  offices  in  the  state  as 
the  road  to  lucrative  appointments  abroad;  and 
when  they  had  obtained  this  end,  and  had  reign- 
ed for  a  while  in  some  province,  they  brought 
back  from  their  governments  a  profusion  of 
wealth  ill  acquired,  and  the  habit  of  arbitrary 
Mid  uncontrolled  command.  When  diauipoint- 
ed  in  the  pursuits  of  fortune  abroad,  they  be- 
came the  leaders  of  dangerous  factions  at  home ; 
or  when  suddenly  possessed  of  great  wealth,  they 
became  the  agents  of  corruption  to  disseminate 
idleness,  and  the  love  of  ruinous  amusementi^ 
fn  the  minds  of  the  people. 

The  seclusion  of  tne  equestrian  order  fhmi  the 
pursuit  of  political  emolument  or  honour,  and 
the  opportunities  they  had,  by  ccmtracts  and  by^ 
farming  the  revenue,  to  improve  their  fortunes 
in  a  different  way,  confirmed  them  in  the  habits 
of  trade,  and  the  attention  to  lucrative  consider- 
ations. 

The  city  was  gradually  crowded  with  a  popu- 
lace, who,  tempted  with  the  cheap  or  gratuitous 
distribution  of  com,  by  the  firequency  of  public 
shows,  by  the  consequence  they  enjoyed  as  mem- 
bers of  tne  popular  assemblies,  or  perhaps  dto- 
lodged  from  the  country  by  the  engrossers  of 
land,  and  the  preference  which  was  given  to  the 
labour  of  slaves  over  that  of  freemen,  fiodced 
from  the  colonies  and  municipal  towns  to  reside 
at  Rome.  There  they  were  corrupted  by  idle- 
ness and  indigence,  and  the  order  itself  was  con- 
tinually debued  by  the  frequent  accession  of 
emancipated  slaves. 

The  Romans,  who  were  become  so  jealous  of 
their  prerogative  as  dtizens,  had  no  other  way 
of  dlspodng  of  a  slave,  who  had  obtained  his 
freedom,  than  by  placing  him  on  the  rdls  of  the 
people ;  and  from  this  quarter  accordingly  the 
numbers  of  the  people  were  chiefly  recruited.-^ 
The  emancipatea  slave  took  the  name  of  his  mas- 
ter, became  a  client,  and  a  retainer  of  his  famfly ; 
and  at  funerals  and  other  solemnities,  where  the 
pomp  was  distinguished  by  the  number  of  at- 
tendants, made  a  part  of  the  retinue.  This  dass 
of  men  accordingly  received  continual  additions, 
from  the  vanity  or  weakness  of  those  who  chose 
to  change  their  daves  into  dependent  citizens ; 
and  numbers  who  had  been  conducted  to  Rome 
as  captives,  or  who  had  been  purchased  in  Asia 
or  Greece,  at  a  price  proportioned  to  the  ple*- 
surable  arts  they  possessea,  became  an  accesdon 
to  that  turbulent  populace,  irho,  in  the  quality 
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of  Roman  citixen%  tyrannized  in  their  torn  orer 
tiie  niMters  of  the  world,  and  wredced  on  the 
conquerors  of  ao  many  nations  the  evils  which 
they  themselves  had  so  freely  inflicted  on  man- 
kind.* 
Citizens  of  this  extraction  could  not  for  Bgea 


arrive  at  aov  places  of  trust,  in  which  they  '  reasons,   although    the   Roman   territory  was 


could,  by  their  personal  defects,  injure  the  com- 
monwealth ;  but  they  increased,  by  their  num- 
bers and  their  vices,  the  weight  of  that  dreg, 
which,  ill  great  and  nrosperous  cities,  eversinln, 
by  the  tendency  of  vice  and  misconduct,  to  the 
lowest  condition.  They  became  a  part  of  that 
faction  who  are  ever  actuated  by  envv  to  their 
superiors,  by  mercenary  views,  or  bv  abject 
fear ;  who  are  ever  ready  to  espouse  the  cause 
of  any  leader  agaioBt  the  restraints  of  public 
order ;  disposed  to  vilify  the  more  respectable 
ranks  of  men;  and  by  their  indifference  on 
the  subjects  of  justice  or  honour,  to  frustrate 
every  principle  that  may  be  employed  for  the 
government  of  mankind,  besides  fear  and  com- 
pulsion. 

Although  citizens  of  this  description  were  yet 
far  from  oeing  the  majority  at  Riome,  yet  it  is 
probable  that  they  were  in  numbers  sufficient  to 
contaminate  the  whole  body  of  the  people ;  and, 
if  enrolled  promiscuously  in  ali  the  tribes,  mi|,^ht 
have  had  great  weight  in  turning  the  scale  of 
political  councils.  This  eifcct,  however,  was 
nappily  prevented  by  the  wise  precaution  which 
the  censors  had  taken  to  confine  all  citizens 
of  mean  or  slavish  extraction  to  four  of  the 
tribes.  These  were  called  the  tribes  of  the 
city,  and  formed  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
whole. 

Notwithstanding  this  precaution,  we  must 
suppose  them  to  have  l)een  very  improper  patties 
in  the  participation  of  sovereignity,  and  likclv 
enough  to  disturb  the  place  of  assembly  with 
disorders  and  tumults. 

While  the  state  was  advancing  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  Italy,  and  while  the  tendtories  suc- 
cessively acoulred  were  cleared  for  the  reception 
of  Roman  citizens,  bv  the  reduction  and  capti- 
▼itv  of  the  natives,  there  was  an  outlet  for  tb# 
redundancy  of  this  growing  populace,  and  its 
overflowings  were  accordi^ly  dispersed  over 
Italy,  from  Rhegium  to  Aquileia,  in  about 
seventy  colonies.  But  the  country  being  now 
completely  settled,  and  the  property  of  its  in- 
habitants established,  it  was  no  longer  possible 
to  provide  for  the  indigent  citizens  in  this  man- 
ner ;  and  the  practice  of  settling  new  cot<ftiies, 
which  had  been  so  useful  in  planung,  and  secur- 
ing the  conquests  which  were  made  in  Italy, 
ha^  not  vet  been  extended  beyond  this  countiy, 
ilbr  employed  as  the  means  of  securing  any  of 
the  proviuces  lately  acquired.  Mere  oolomza-^ 
tion^  indeed,  would  have  beoi  an  improper  and 
Inadequate  measure  for  this  purpose;  and  in 
time  of  the  republic  never  was,  in  any  consider- 
able degree,  extended  bevond  sea.  The  provinces 
were  placed  under  military  government,  and 
were  to  be  retained  in  submission  by  bodies  of 
regular  troops.  Roman  citizens  had  little  in- 
clination to  remove  their  habitations  beyond  the 
limits  of  Itnly ;  and  if  they  had,  would  have 


•  1  Velleius,  Kb.  ii.  o.  4. 
3  Liv.  lib.  i&.  c.  40.  When  this  precaution  was 
taken  by  Fabios  Maximus,  the  tribes  amounted  to 
thirty-one.  See  the  succeMivc  additions  by  which 
the  tribes  were  brought  up  to  this  number,  Liv.  Ub. 
vi.  c.  ff.  lib.  tU.  c.  15.  lib.  viii.  o.  17.  Ub.  ix.  c.  tO. 


been  unable,  in  the  mere  capacity  of  civil  corpor- 
ations and  pacific  settlements,  to  carry  into  exe- 
cution the  exactions  of  a  government  which 
they  themselves  now  become  inhabitaots  and 
proprietors  of  land  in  tho^e  provinces,  would 
have  soon  been  interested  to  oppose :  for  these 


greatly  extended,  the  resources  of  the  poorer 
citizens  were  diminished,  llie  former  discharge 
for  many  dangerous  humours  that  were  found 
to  arise  amonff  them,  was  in  some  measure  shut 
up,  and  these  humours  began  to  regorge  on  the  ' 
state. 

While  the  inferior  people  at  Rome  sunk  la 
their  characters,  or  were  debased  by  the  circum.* 
stances  we  have  mentioned,  the  superior  ranks, 
by  their  iq>plication  to  affairs  of  state,  by  their 
education,  by  the  ideas  of  kigh  birth  and  fa- 
mily-distinction, by  the  superiority  of  for- 
time,  began  to  rise  in  their  estimation,  ii^  their 
pretensions,  and  in  their  power ;  and  they 
entertained  some  degree%of  contempt  for  per- 
sons, whom  the  laws  still  required  ihem  to 
admit  as  their  fellow-citizens  and  equals. 

In  this  disposition  o^  parties  so  dangerous  Uk 
a  commonwealth,  and  amidst  materials  so  likely 
to  catch  the  flame,  some  sparks  were  thrown 
that  soon  kindled  up  anew  all  the  popular  ani- 
mosities which  seemed  to  have  been  so  long  ex- 
tinguished. We  have  been  carried,  in  the  pre- 
ceding narration,  by  the  series  of  eventi,  some- 
what beyond  the  date  of  transactions  that  come 
now  to  be  related.  While  Scipio  was  eniployed 
in  the  siege  of  Numantia,  and  while  the  Roman 
officers  in  Sicily  were  yet  unable  to  neduce  the 
revolted  slaves,  Tibenus  Gracchus,  born  of  a 
plebeian  family,  but  ennobled  by  the  honours  of 
his  father,  by  his  descent  on  (he  side  of  his 
mother  from  the  first  Scipio  Africanus,  and  by 
his  alliance  with  the  seeond  Scipio,  who  had 
mai'ried  his  sister,  being  now  tribune  of  the 
people,  and  possessed  of  aU  the  accomplishments 
required  ip  a  popular  leader,  great  ardour,  reso- 
lution, and  eloquence,  formed  a  project  in  itself 
extremely  alarming,  and  in  its  consequences 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  republic 

Like  other  young  men  of  high  pretensions  at 
Rome,  Tiberius  Gracchus  had  b^un  his  mili- 
tary service  at  the  usual  age,  had  served  witli 
reputation  under  his  brother-in-law,  Scipio,  at 
the  siege  of  Carthage,  afterwards  as  qufestor, 
under  5lancinus  in  Spain,  where  the  credit  of 
his  father,  well  known  in  that  province,  pointed 
him  out  to  the  natives  as  the  only  person  with 
whom  they  would  negotiate  in  the  treaty  that 
ensued.  Ijie  disgrace  ne  incurred  in  this  trans- 
action gave  him  a  distaste  to  the  military  servic4^ 
and  to  foreign  affairs.  When  he  was  called  to 
account  for  It,  the  severity  he  experienced  from 
the  senate,  and  the  protection  he  obtained  from 
the  people,  filled  hie  breast  with  an  animosity  to 
the  one,  and  a  prepossession  in  favour  of  tho 
other.' 

Actuated  by  these  dispositions,  or  by  an  idea 
not  unconmion  to  enthusiastic  minds,' that  the 
unequal  distribution  of  property  ^  »i  favourable  to  the 
richt  u  an  tr^jury  to  the  poor  ;  he  now  proposed  in 
part  to  remedy  or  to  mitigate  this  supposed  evil, 
by  reviving  the  celebrat^  law  of  Licinius,  by 
which  Roman  citizens  had  been  restrained  from 
accumulating  estates  in  land  above  the  value  of  five 
hundred  jugera,*  or  from  having  more  than  one 


3  Cicero  de  Claris  Oratoribns,  c.  27. 
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bundred  of  the  larger  cattle,  and  fire  hondred  of 
the  lesier.  ^        • 

In  his  traTelfl  through  Italy,  he  said,  he  had 
obsenred  that  the  property  of  land  was  banning 
to  be  engrossed  by  a  ttw  of  the  nobles,  and  that 
the  country  was  entirely  occupied  by  slayes  to 
the  exclusion  of  freemen  :  tnat  toe  race  of 
Koman  citizens  would  soon  be  extinct,*  if  pro- 
per settlements  wefe  not  provided  to  enable  the 
poor  to  support  their  families,  and  to  educate 
their  children  ;  and  he  alleged,  that  if  estates  in 
land  were  reduced  to  the  measure  prescribed  by 
law,  the  surplus  left  would  then  be  sufficient  for 
this  purpose. 

Being  determined  howerer,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, to  prerent  the  opposition  of  the  nobles,  and 
to  reconcile  the  interest  of  both  parties  to  his 
scheme,  he  proposed  tl  make  some  abatements  in 
the  rigour  of  the  Licinian  law,  allowing  every 
family  holding  five  hundred  jugera  in  ngbt  of 
the  fjuher,  to  hold  half  as  much  in  the  right  o( 
every  unemandpated  sdH;  and  proposed,  that 
ever^  person  who  should  suffer  amy  diminution 
of  bis  property  in  consequence  of  the  intended 
ref<frm,  should  have  compensation  made  to  him ; 
and  that  the  sum  necessary  for  this  purpose 
should  be  issued  from  the  treasury. 

In  this  manner  he  set  out  with  an  appeorance  of 
moderation,  acting  in  concert  with  some  leading 
men  in  the  state  and  members  of  the  senate, 
such  as  Appius  Claudius,  whose  daughter  he 
had  marri^  a  senator  of  the  family  of  Cras- 
sus,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  Mutiua  Scsevola*  consuL 

To  complele  the  intended  reformation,  and  to 
prevent  for  the  future  the  accumulation  of' 
estates  in  land,  the  sale  or  commerce  of  land 
was  from  thencefurward  to  be  prohibited ;  and 
three  commissioners  were  to  be  annually  named, 
to  ensure  the  execution  and  regular  observance 
of  this  law. 

This  project,  however  plausible,  it  is  pro- 
bable, was  extremely  unseasonable,  and  ill 
suited  to  the  state  of  tne  commonwealth.  The 
law  of  Licinius  had  passed  in  the  year  of  Rome 
three  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  no  more  than 
fourteen  years  after  the  city  was  restored  firom 
its  destruction  by  the.  Gauls,  and  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before  this  date ;  and 
though  properly  smted  to  a  small  republic,  and 
even  necessary  to  preserve  a  democracy,  was,  in 
that  condition  or  the  people,  received  with 
difficulty,  and  was  soon  trespassed  upon  even 
by  the  person  himself  on  whose  suggestion  it 
had  l>een  moved  and  obtained :  that  it  was  be- 
come obsolete,  and  gone  into  fUsuse,  appeared 
from  the  abuses  which  were  now  complained  of, 
and  to  which  its  renewal  was  proposed  as  a 
remedy.  It  was  become  in  a  great  measure  im- 
practicable, and  even  dangerous  in  the  present 
state  of  the  republic  The  distinctions  of  poor 
and  rich  are  as  necessary  in  states  of  consider- 
able extent,  as  labour  and  good  government. 
The  poor  are  destined  to  labour,  and  the  rich, 
by  the  advantages  of  education,  independence, 
and  leisure,  are  qualified  for  superior  stations. 
I'he  empire  was  now  greatly  extended,  and 
owed  its  safety  and  the  order  of  its  government 
to  a  respectable  aristocracy,  founded  on  the 
possession  of  fortune,  as  well  as  personal  quali- 
ties and  public  honours.  The  rich  wore  not, 
without  some  violent  convulsion,  to  be  stript  of 
esUte^  which  they  themselves  had  bought,  or 
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which  they  had  inherited  from  tbair  ancestors. 
The  poor  were  not  qualified  at  once  to  be  raised 
to  a  state  of  equality  with  persona  inured  to  a 
better  condition.  The  project  seemed  to  be  aa 
ruinous  to  government  as  it  was  t<f  the  security 
of  property,  and  tended  to  place  the  members  of 
the  commonwealth,  by  one  rash  and  preci- 
pitate step,  in  situations  in  which  they  were  not 
at  all  qualified  to  act. 

For  these  reasons,  as  well  as  fVom  motives  of 
private  interest  affecting  the  majority  of  the 
nobles,  the  project  of  Tiberius  was  strenuously 
opposed  by  the  senate ;  and  iiom  motives  of 
envy,  interest,  or  mistaken  zeal  for  justice,  as 
warmly  supported  by  the  opposite  party.  At 
the  several  assemblies  of  the  people  which  were 
called  to  deliberate  on  this  subject,  Tiberius,, 
exalting  the  characters  of  iteemen  contrasted 
with  slaves,  displayed  the  copious  and  pathetic 
eloquence  in  which  he  excelled.  All  the  free 
inhabitants  of  Italy  were  Romans,  or  nearly 
allied  to  this  people.  He  observed  how  much, 
being  supplanted  by  the  slaves  of  the  rich,  they 
were  diminished  in  their  nujnbers.  He  in- 
veighed against  the  practice  of  employing  slaves, 
a  class  of  men  that  bring  perpetual  danger, 
without  any  addition  of  strength  to  the  public, 
and  who  are  ever  ready  to  break  forth  in  des- 
perate insurrections,  us  they  hud  then  actually 
done  in  Sicilv,  where  they  still  occupied  the 
Roman  arms  In  a  tedious  and  ruinous  war." 

In  declaiming  on  the  mortifications  and  hard- 
ships of  the  indigent  citizen,  he  had  recourse  to 
the  arguments  commonly  advanced  to  explode 
the  ineaualities  of  mankind.  "  Every  wild 
beast,"  he  said,  "  in  this  happy  land  has  a  cover 
or  place  of  retreat.  But  many  valiant  and  re- 
spectable citizens,  who  have  exposed  their  lives, 
and  who  have  shed  their  blood  in  the  service  of 
thtir  country,  have  not  a  home  to  which  they 
may  retire.  They  wander  with  their  wives 
and  their  children,  stript  of  every  possession,  but 
that  of  the  air  and  the  light.  To  such  men  the 
common  military  exhortation,  to  Ji^fit  for  the 
tombs  of  their  falhers,  and  Jbr  the  altars  of  their 
ho§khoid  gods,  is  a  mockery  and  a  lie.  They 
have  no  altars;  they  have  no  monuments. 
They  fight  and  they  die  to  augment  the  estateil^ 
and  to  pamper  the  luxury  of  a  few  wealthy  citi- 
zens, who  nave  engrossed  all  the  riches  of  the 
commonwealth.  As  citizens  of  Rome,  they 
are  entitled  the  masters  of  the  world,  but  possess 
not  a  foot  of  earth  on  which  they  may  rest." ' 

He  ftlked,  whether  it  were  not  reasonable 
to  apply  what  was  public  to  public  uses? 
whetner  a  freeman  were  not  preferable  to  a 
slave,  a  brave  man  to  a  cowarcl,  and  a  fellow- 
citizen  to  a  stranger?  He  expatiated  on  the* 
fortune,  and  stated  the  future  prospects  of  the 
republic.  Much,  he  said,  she  had  acquired, 
and  had  yet  more  to  acquire :  that  the  people, 
by  their  decision  in  the  present  question,  were  to 
determine,  whether  they  were,  by  multiplying 
their  numbers,  to  increase  their  strength,  and 
be  in  a  condition  to  conquer  what  yet  remained 
of  the  world  ?  or,  by  suffering  the  resources  of 
the  whole  people  to  get  into  the  hands  of  a  few, 
they  were  to  permit  their  numbers  to  decline, 
and  to  become  unable,  against  nations  envious 
and  jodous  of  their  power,  even  to  maintain  the 
ground  they  already  had  gained  ? 

He  exhorted  the  present  proprietors  of  land, 
whom  the  law  of  division  might  affect,  not  to 
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withhold,  for  the  sake  of  a  trifling  interest  to 
themselTei,  so  great  an  advantage  from  their 
country.  He  mide  them  consider  whether  they 
woold  not,  by  the  secure  poosession  of  five  hun- 
dred jugera,  and  of  half  as  much  to  each  of  their 
children,  be  sufficiently  rewarded  for  the  con- 
cessions now  required  in  behalf  of  the  public ; 
put  them  in  mind  that  riches  were  merely  com- 
parative ;  and  that,  in  respect  to  this  advantage, 
they  were  still  to  remain  in  the  first  rank  of 
their  fellow  citizens.' 

By  these  and  similar  arguments  he  endea^ 
Toured  to  obtain  the  consent  of  one  party,  and 
to  enflame  the  zeal  of  the  other.  But  when  he 
«me  to  propose,  that  the  law  should  be  read, 
he  found  that  his  opponents  had  availed  them- 
selves  of  their  usual  defence ;  had  procured  M. 
Octavius,  one  of  his  own  colleagues,  to  interpose 
with  his  negative,  and  to  forbid  any  farther 
proceeding  in  the  business.  Here,  according  to 
the  forms  of  the  constitution,  this  matter  should 
have  dropped.  The  tribunes  were  instituted  to 
defend  their  own  party,  not  to  attack  their  op- 
ponents ;  and  to  prevent,  not  to  promote  inno- 
vations. Every  single  tribune  had  a  negative 
on  the  whole.  But  Tiberius,  thus  suddenly 
stopped  in  his  career,  became  the  more  impet- 
uous and  confirmed  in  his  purpose.  Having 
adjourned  the  assembly  to  another  day,  he  pre- 
pared a  motion  more  violent  than  the  former,  in 
which  he  erased  all  the  clauses  by  which  he  had 
endeavoured  to  soften  the  hardships  likely  to  fall 
on  the  rich.  He  proposed,  that,  without  ex- 
pecting any  compensation,  they  should  absolutely 
cede  the  surplus  of  their  possessions,  as  beinf 
obtained  by  fraud  and  injustice. 

In  this  time  of  suspense,  the  controversy  be- 
gan to  divide  the  colonies  and  free  cities  of  Italy, 
and  was  warmly  agitated  wherever  the  citizens 
had  extended  their  property.  The  rich  and  the 
poor  took  opposite  sides.  They  collected  their 
uguments,  and  they  mustered  their  strength. 
Ihe  first  had  recourse  to  the  topics  which  are 
commonly  employed  on  the  side  of  prescription, 
urging  that,  in  some  cases,  they  had  possessed 
their  estates  from  time  immemorial ;  and  that 
the  lands  they  possessed  were  become  valuable, 
onlv  in  consequence  of  the  industry  and  labour 
which  they  themselves  had  employed  to  improve 
them:  that,  in  other  cases,  they  had  actually 
bought  their  estates :  that  the  public  fiiith,  under 
which  they  were  suffered  to  purchase,  was  now 
engaged  to  protect  and  secure  their  possession : 
that,  in  reliance  on  this  faith,  they  had  erected, 
on  these  lands,  the  sepulchres  of  their  fathers ; 
Ihey  had  pledged  them  for  the  dowries  of  their 
wives  and  the  portions  of  their  children,  and 
mortgaged  thtm  as  security  for  the  debts  they 
had  contracted  :  that  a  law  regulating  or  Umi^ 
ing  the  farther  increase  or  accumulauon  of  pro- 
perty might  be  suffered ;  but  that  a  law,  having 
a  retrospect,  and  operating  in  violation  of  the 
rights,  and  to  the  ruin  of  so  many  families, 
was  altogether  unjust,  and  even  impracticable 
in  the  execution. 

The  poor,  on  the  contrary,  pleaded  their  own 
indigence  and  their  merits;  urged  that  they 
were  no  longer  in  a  capacity  to  fill  the  station  of 
Roman  citizens  or  of  freemen,  nor  in  a  condi- 
tion to  settle  families  or  to  rear  children,  the 
future  hopes  cf  the  commonwealth:  that  no 
?."''■*«  person  could  plead  immemorial  posses- 
sion of  lands  which  had  been  acquired  for  the 
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pnbHc  They  enumerated  tbe  wars  which  they 
themselves,  or  their  ancestors,  had  maintained 
in  the  conquest  of  those  lands.  They  concluded, 
that  ever^  citizen  was  entitled  to  his  share  of 
the  public  conquests ;  and  that  the  argument* 
which  were  urged  to  support  the  possessions  of 
the  nobles,  only  tended  to  show  how  presnmp. 
tnouB  and  insolent  sndi  usurpations,  if  snffb^ 
to  remain,  were  likely  to  become. 

This  mode  of  reasoning  appears  plausible; 
but  it  is  dangerous  to  adopt  by  halves  even  rea- 
son itself.  If  it  were  reasonable  that  evert 
Roman  citizen  should  have  an  equal  share  of 
the  conquered  lands,  it  was  still  more  reasona- 
ble, that  the  original  proprietors,  firom  whom 
those  lands  had  been  unjustly  taken,  should  have 
them  restored.  If,  in  this,  the  maxims  of 
reason  and  justice  had  been  observed,  Rome 
would  have  still  been  a  small  community,  and 
might  have  acted  with  safety  on  the  principles 
of  equality  which  are  suited  to  a  small  republic 
But  the  Romans,  biboming  sovereigns  of  a 
great  and  extensive  territory,  must  adopt  the 
disparities,  and  submit  to  the  subordinations, 
which  mankind  universally  have  found  natural, 
and  even  necessary,  to  their  government  in  such 
situations. 

Multitudes  of  people  from  all  parts  of  Italy, 
some  earnestly  desirous  to  have  the  law  enacted, 
others  to  have  it  set  aside,  crowded  to  Rome  to 
attend  the  decision  of  the  question ;  and  Ono- 
chus,  without  dropping  hia  intention,  as  usual, 
upon  the  negatlTe  orchis  colleague,  only  be- 
thought  himself  how  he  might  surmount,  or 
remove  this  obstruction. 

Having  hitherto  lived  in  personal  intimacy 
with  Octavius,  he  tried  to  gain  him  in  private  t 
and  baring  failed  in  this  attempt,  he  entered 
into  expostulations  with  him,  in  presence  of  the 
public  assembly ;  desired  to  know,  whether  he 
feared  to  have  his  own  estate  impaired  by  the 
effecto  of  the  law ;  for  if  so,  he  offered  to  indem* 
nify  him  fully  in  whatever  he  might  suffer  bj 
the  execution  of  it :  and  being  still  unable  to 
shake  his  colleague,  who  was  supported  by  the 
countenance  of  the  senate  and  the  higho*  ranks 
of  men  in  the  state,  he  determined  to  try  the 
force  of  his  tribunitian  powers  to  compel  him, 
laid  the  state  itself  under  a  general  interdict, 
sealed  up  the  doors  of  the  treasury,  suspended 
the  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  the  pnetors, 
and  put  a  stop  to  all  the  functions  of  office  In 
the  city. 

All  the  nobility  and  superior  class  of  the  peo» 
pie  went  into  mourning.  Tiberius,  in  his  turn, 
endeavoured  to  alarm  Uie  passions  of  his  partr ; 


and  believing,  or  pretending  to  believe,  tnat  he 
himself  was  in  danger  of  being  assassinated, 
had  a  number  of  persons  with  arms  to  defend 
hisperson. 

While  the  citv  was  in  this  state  of  suspense 
and  confusion,  the  tribes  were  again  assembled, 
and  Tiberius,  in  defiance  of  the  negative  of  his 
colleague,  was  proceeding  to  call  the  votes,  when 
many  of  the  people,  alarmed  by  this  Intended 
violation  of  the  sacred  law,  crowded  in  before 
the  tribe  that  was  movinr  to  ballot,  and  seised 
the  urns.  A  great  tumtut  was  likely  to  arioeii 
The  popular  party,  being  most  numerous,  were 
crowding  around  their  l^der,  when  two  sena- 
tors, Manlius  and  Fulvius,  both  of  consular 
dignity,  fell  at  his  feet,  embraced  his  knees, 
and  bcMeched  him  not  to  proceed.  Overcome 
with  the  respect  that  was  due  to  persons  of  this 
rank,  and  with  the  sense  of  some  Impending 
calamity,  he  asked,  What  they  would  have  him 
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to  do?  "  The  cam/'  thev  nid,  •<  is  too  arduous 
for  UB  to  decide;  refer  it  to  the  senatt,  and 
await  their  decree.** 

Proceeding!  were  accordingly  suepended  until 
the  senate  nad  met,  and  declared  a  resolution 
not  to  confirm  the  law.  Gracchus  resumed  the 
subject  with  ths  peonle,  being  determined  either 
to  remore.  or  to  slight  the  uecatiTe  of  his  col- 
league. He  proposed,  that  either  the  refractory 
tribune,  or  himself,  should  be  immediately  strip- 
ped of  his  dignity.     He  desired  that  Octarius 
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should  put  the  question  first,  Whether  Tiberius 
Gracdius  should  be  degraded  ?  This  being  do 
dined  as  irregular  and  vain,  he  declared  his  in 


tention  to  move  in  the  assembly,  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  That  OcUyIus  should  be  divested  of 
the  character  of  tribune. 

Hitherto  all  parties  had  proceeded  agreeably 
to  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  but  (his  motion,  to  degrade  a  tribune, 
by  whatever  authority,  was  equaUy  subversive 
of  both.  The  person  and  dignity  of  tribunes, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  secure  nrom  violence, 
whether  offered  by  any  private  person,  public 
magistrate,  or  even  by  the  people  themselves, 
were  guarded  by  the  most  sacrea  vows.  Their 
persons,  therefore,  during  the  continuance  of 
their  office,  were  sacred ;  so  loag  their  character 
was  indelible,  and,  without  their  own  consent, 
they  could  not  be  removed  by  any  power  what- 
ever. 

The  assembly,  however,  being  met  in  conse- 
quence of  this  alarming  aiyoomment,  Tiberius 
renewed  his  prayer  to  Octavius  to  withdraw  his 
nmtive ;  but  not  prevailing  in  this  request,  the 
tribes  were  directed  to  proceed.  The  votes  of 
seventeen  were  already  given  to  degrade.  In 
taking  those  of  the  eighteenth,  which  would  have 
made  a  majority,  tne  tribunes  made  a  pause, 
while  Tiberius  embraced  his  colleague,  and,  with 
a  voice  to  be  heard  by  the  multitude  of  the 
people,  beseeched  him  to  qiare  himself  the  in- 
dignity,- and  others  the  regret,  of  so  severe, 
though  necessary,  a  measure.  Octavius  shooic : 
but,  observing  the  senators  who  were  present, 
recovered  his  resolution,  and  bid  Tiberius  pro- 
ceed as  he  thought  proper.  The  votes  of  the  ma- 
jority were  acMrdingly  declared,  and  Octavius, 
reduced  to  a  private  station,  was  dragged  from 
the  tribunes'  bench,  and  exposed  to  the  rage  of 
the  populace.  Attempte  were  made  on  his  life, 
and  a  faithful  slave,  that  endeavoured  to  save 
him,  was  dangerously  wounded ;  but  a  number 
of  the  more  respectable  citizens  interposed,  and 
Tiberius  himself  was  active  in  favouring  his  es- 


This  obstade  being  removed. 
Lex  SempromUi,  the  act  so  long  depending,  for 
malring  a  more  equal  division  of 
lands,  was  passed;  and  three  commissioners,  Ti- 
berius Gracchus,  Appius  Claudius,  his  father- 
iB-law,  and  his  brotKer  Cains  Gracchus,  then  a 
youth  serving  under  Publius  Scipio  at  the  siege 
of  Numantia,  were  named  to  carry  the  law  Into 
eaeecution. 

This  act,  as  it  concerned  the  interest  of  almost 
•very  inhabitant  of  Italy,  immediatdy  raised  a 
great  ferment  in  every  part  of  the  country.  Per- 
•ons  holding  considmble  estates  in  land  were 
alarmed  for  their  property,  llie  poor  were 
elated  with  the  hopes  of  becoming  sudaenly  rich. 
If  there  was  a  middling  dass  noC  to  be  gi^atly 
alllseted  in  their  own  dtnation,  they  still  trem- 
bled for  the  effeoto  of  a  contest  between  such 
parties.  The  senate  endeavoured  to  delay  the 
esemiCko  of  the  law,  withhdd  the  usual  aids 


and  ^pointmento  given  to  the  commissioners  of 
the  people  in  the  orainary  administration  of  pub- 
blic  trusts,  and  waited  for  a  fit  opportunity  to 
supprets  entirdy  this  hazardous  project.  '  Par- 
ties loolced  on  each  other  with  a  gloomy  andsus- 
pidous  silence.  A  person,  who  nad  been  active 
in  procuring  the  Agrarian  law,  having  died  in 
this  critical  juncture,  his  death  was  alleged  to  be 
the  effect  of  poison  administered  by  the  oppoeite 
party.  Numbers  of  the  people,  to  countenance 
a  report  to  this  purpose,  went  into  mourning  ; 
even  Gracchus,  affecting  to  believe  a  like  design 
to  be  forming  against  himself,  appeared,  with  hie 
children  and  their  mother,  as  supplianta  in  ths 
streets,  and  implored  the  protection  of  the  people. 
Still  more  to  interest  their  passions  in  his  safety, 
he  published  a  list  of  the  acta  which  he  then  had 
in  view,  all  tending  to  gratify  the  people,  or  to 
mortify  the  senate.  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus, 
having,  about  this  time,  beoueathed  his  domin- 
ions and  his  treasure  to  the  Komans,  Gracchus 
procured  an  act  to  transfer  the  administration  of 
this  inheritance  from  the  senate  to  the  people ; 
and  to  distribute  the  money  found  in  the  trea- 
sury of  Pergamus  to  the  poorer  dtizens,  the  better 
to  enable  them  to  cultivate  and  to  stock  the  lands 
which  were  now  to  be  given  them.  He  obtained 
another  act  to  circumscribe  the  power  of  the  se- 
nate, by  joining  the  equestrian  order  with  the 
senators  m  the  nomination  to  juries,  or  in  form- 
the  occadonal  tribunals  ofjustice. 

laese,  with  the  preceding  attempte  to  abolish 
or  to  weaken  the  aristocratical  part  of  the  go' 
vemment,  were  justly  alarming  to  every  person 
who  was  anxious  for  the  preservation  of  the 
state.  As  the  policy  of  thb  trilrane  tended  to 
substitute  popular  tumulto  for  sober  councils  and 
a  regular  msgistracy,  it  gave  an  immediate  pros- 
pect of  anarchy,  which  threatened  to  prwluce 
some  violent  usurpation.  The  sacred  <^lce 
which  he  so  much  abused,  had  served,  on  ooca- 
dons,  to  check  the  caprice  of  the  people,  as  well 
as  to  restrain  the  abuse  of  the  executive  power. 
The  late  violation  it  had  suffered,  was  lifcdy  to 
render  it  entirdy  unfit  for  the  first  of  these  pur- 
poses, and  to  make  the  tribune  an  instrument  to 
execute  the  momentary  will  of  the  people,  or  to 
make  the  continuanee  of  his  trust  depend  upon 
his  willingness  to  serve  this  purpose.  Ti- 
berius hesrd  himself  arraigned  in  the  forum, 
and  in  every  public  aasembly,  for  the  violation 
of  the  sacM  taw.  « If  any  c^  your  colleagues," 
said  Titus  Aonius  ^whom  he  prosecuted  for  a 
speech  in  the  senate),  <*,should  interpoee  in  my 
behalf,  would  you  hiave  him  also  degraded  ?" 

The  people  in  general  began  to  be  sendble  of 
the  enormity  they  themsoves  had  committed, 
and  Tiberius  found  himself  under  a  neccsdty  of 
pleading  for  the  measure  he  had  taken,  after  it 
nad  been  carried  into  execution.  The  person  of 
the  tribune,  he  obeerved,  was  sacred ;  because  it 
was  consecrated  by  the  people,  whom  the  tri-* 
bunes  represented :  but  if  the  tribune,  incon- 
sistent unth  his  character,  should  iniure  where 
he  was  appdnted  to  protect,  should  weaken  a 
daim  he  was  appointed  to  enforce,  and  withhold 
from  the  people  that  right  of  deddon  which  he 
was  appointed  to  guard,  the  tribune,  net  the 
people,  was  to  blame  for  the  conaequenoes. 

«  Other  crimes.**  he  said,  "  may  be  enon 


may  be  enonnousy 
toe  of  the  tribuni- 


Other  crimes,**  he  said, ' 
yet  may  not  destroy  the  esM 
tian  character.  An  attempt  to  demolish  the  ca- 
pitol,  or  to  bum  the  fieetaof  ths  republic,  might 
excite  a  univeraal  and  just  indignation,  with- 
out rendering  the  person  of  the  tribune  who 
should  be  accused  ol^  them  Isss  sacred.    But  an 
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attempt  (o  take  a^ray  the  powrr  by  which  liis 
o«m  offire  8ub«iKt*,  and  which  in  centred  in  him- 
self only  i'or  t}ic  better  exertion  of  that  power,  is 
a  TolunCary  and  criminal  abdication  of  the  trust. 
What  is  the  tribune  but  the  officer  of  the  people  ? 
Strange !  that  this  officer  may,  by  virtue  of  au- 
thority derived  from  the  people,  drag  even  the 
-  consul  himself  to  prison,  and  yet  that  the  people 
themselves  cannot  depose  their  own  officer,  when 
he  is  about  to  annul  the  authority  by  wMch  he 
himself  is  appointed. 

"  Was  ever  authoritv  more  sacred  thtn  that 
of  king?  It  involved  in  itself  the  prerogatives 
of  evei^  magistrate,  and  was  likewise  consecrat- 
ed by  holding  the  priesthood  of  the  immortal 
gods.  Yet  did  not  the  people  banish  Tarquin  ? 
and  thus,  for  the  offence  of  one  man,  aboUsn  the 
primitive  government,  under  the  auspices  of 
which  the  foundations  of  this  city  were  laid. 

'*  What  more  sacred  at  Rome  than  the  persons 
of  the  vestal  virgins,  who  have  the  custody  of 
the  holy  fire  ?  Yet  ai*e  they  not  for  slight  offen- 
ces sometimes  buried  alive?  Imniety  to  the 
gods  being  supposed  to  cancel  a  title  which  re- 
verence to  the  gods  had  conferred,  must  not  in- 
juries to  the  people  suppress  an  authority  which 
a  Ttmd  to  the  people  has  constituted. 

"  That  person  must  fall,  who  himself  removes 
the  base  on  which  he  is  supported.  A  majority 
of  the  tribes  creates  a  tribune  ;  cannofKhe  whole 
depose  ?  What  more  sacred  than  the  things 
which  are  dedicated  at  the  shrines  of  the  immor- 
*tal  gods  ?  yet  these  the  people  may  employ  or 
remove  at  pleasure.  Why  not  transfer  the  tri- 
bunate, as  a  consecrated  title,  from  one  person  to 
another  ?  May  not  the  whole  people,  hy  their 
sovereign  authority,  do  what  every  person  in  this 
sacred  office  is  permitted  to  do,  when  he  resigns 
or  abdicates  his  power  by  a  simple  expression  of 
hif  will  ^" 

These  mcioos  alignments  tended  to  introduce 
the  plea  of  necessity  where  there  was  no ,  foun- 
dation for  it,  and  to  a^t  the  soverei^  power,  in 
every^pecies  of  government,  loose  m>m  the  rules 
which  Itself  had  enacted.  Such  arguments  ac- 
cordingly had  no  effect  where  the  interest  of  the 
psrties  did  not  concur  to  enforce  them.  Tibe- 
rius saw  his  credit  on  the  decline.  He  was  pub- 
licly menaced  with  impeachment,  and  had  given 
sufficient  provocation  to  make  him  appr^end 
that,  upon  the  expiration  of  his  office,  some  vio- 
lence might  be  offbred  to  himself.'  Bis  person 
was  guarded  only  by  the  sacred  character  of  the 
tribune.  The  first  step  he  should  make  in  the 
new  character  he  was  to  assume,  as  commis- 
sioner for  the  division  of  Unds,  was  likely  to 
terminate  his  life.  He  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
take  shelter  in  the  tribunate  another  year,  and, 
to  procure  this  favour  from  the  people,  gave 
farther  expectations  of  popular  acts  ;  of  one  to 
shorten  the  term  of  military  service,  and  pf  an- 
other to  grant  an  appeal  to  the  people  from  the 
courts  of  justice  hitely  established. 

The  senate,  and  every  citizen  who  professed  a 
regard  to  the  constitution,  were  alarmed.  This 
attempt,  they  said,  to  perpetuate  the  tribunitian 
power  in  the  same  person,  tends  directly  to  ty- 
ranny. The  usurper,  with  the  lawless  multi- 
tude that  supports  him,  must  soon  expel  from 
the  public  assemblies  every  citizen\rho  is  in- 
clined to  moderation;  and,  together  with  the 
property  of  our  lands,  to  which  they  already 
•spire,  make  themselves  master  of   the  state. 
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Their  leader,  it  seems,  like  every  other  t}Tant, 
already  thinks  that  his  safety  depends  upon  the 
continuance  of  his  power. 

In  this  feverish  state  of  suspense  and  anxiety, 
great  efforts  were  made  to  determine  the  elec- 
tions. The  time  of  choosing  the  tnbuncs  was 
now  fast  approaching:  Roman  citizens,  db- 
persed  on  their  lands  throughout  Italy,  were  en- 
gaged in  the  harvest,  and  could  not  repair  to  the 
city.  On  the  day  of  election  the  assembly  was 
ill  attended,  especially  by  those  who  were  likely 
to  favour  Tiberius.  He  beinf  rejected  •  by  the 
first  tribes  that  moved  to  the  ballot,  his  friends 
endeavoured  to  amuse  the  assembly  with  forms, 
and  to  protract  the  debates,  till  observing  that 
the  field  did  not  fill,  nor  the  appearance  change 
for  the  better,  they  moved  to  adjourn  to  the  foL 
lowing  day. 

In  this  recess  Tiberius  put  on  mourning, 
went  forth  to  the  streets  with  his  ^^dren,  and, 
in  behalf  of  hapless  infants,  that  might  already 
be  considered  as  orphans,  on  the  eve  of  losing 
their  parent  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  implored 
the  protection  of  the  people:  gave  out  that  tlie 
party  of  the  rich,  to  hinder  his  being  re-elected, 
had  determined  to  force  their  way  into  his 
house  in  the  night,  and  to  murder  him.  Num- 
bers were  affect#l  by  these  dismal  representa- 
tions: a  multitude  crowded  to  his  doors,  and 
watched  all  night  in  the  streets.     • 

On  the  arrival  of  morning  and  the  approach 
of  the  assembly,  the  declining  appearance  of  liis 
affairs  suggested  presages ;  and  the  superstition 
of  the  times* has  furnished  history  willi  the 
omens,  by  which  himself  and  his  friends  were 
greatlv  dismayed.  He,  nevertheless,  with  a 
crowd  of  his  partisans,  took  his  way  to  the  ca- 
pitol,.  where  tne  people  had  been  appointed  to 
assemble.  His  attendants  multiplied,  and  num- 
bers from  the  assembly  descended  the  steps  to 
meet  hipi.  Upon  his  c-ntnr  a  shout  was  raised, 
and  his  party  appeared  sufiaciently  strong,  if  not 
to  prevail  in  their  choice,  perhaps  by  tJiiir  vio- 
lence to  deter  every  citizen  of  a  different  mind 
from  attending  the  election. 

A  chosen  body  tool  post  round  the  person  of 
Tiberius,  with  direction  to  suffer  no  stranger  to 
approach  him.  A  signal  was  agreed  upon,  in 
case  it  were  necessary  to  employ  ft»rce.  Mean 
time  the  senatora,  on  their  part,  were  liastlly  as- 
sembled in  the  temple  of  faith,  in  anxious  deli- 
berations on  tlie  measures  to  be  followed. 

When  the  first  tribe  delivered  their  votes,  a 
confusion  arose  among  the  people.  Numb<j's 
from  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  assembly  be- 
gan to  press  forward  to  the  centre.  Among 
others,  Vulvius  Flaccus,  a  senator  yet  attached 
to  Tiberius,  being  too  far  off  to  be  beard,  beck, 
oned  with  his  hand  that  he  would  speak  witii 
the  tribunes.  Having  made  his  way  through 
the  multitude,  be  informed  Tiberius,  that  a  re« 
solution  was  taken  in  the  senate  to  resist  him  by 
force ;  and  that  a  party  of  senators,  with  their 
clients  and  slaves,  was  arming  against  bis  life. 
All  who  were  near  enough  to  hear  this  infor- 
mation, took  the  alarm,  snatched  the  staves  frniu 
the  officers  that  attended  the  tribunes,  and  tucked 
up  their  robes  as  for  immediate  violence.  The 
alarm  spread  throueh  the  assembly,  and  many 
called  out  to  know  the  cause,  but  no  distinct  ac- 
count could  be  beard.  Tiberius  having  in  vaUi 
attempted  to  speak,  made  a  sign,  by  waving  bu 
hand  round  his  head,  that  his  life  was  in  danger. 
This  sign,  together  with  the  hostile  and  menac- 
ing appearances  that  gave  rise  to  it,  being  in- 
stantly reported  in  the  senate,  and  interpreted  at 
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a  hint  given  to  the  people,  that  It  traa  necesmiy 
he  should  be  crowned,  or  that  he  should  as- 
some  the  BOYereignty,  the  senate  immediately  re- 
solved, in  a  form  that  was  usual  on  alarming  oo 
oaslons,  that  the  consul  should  provide  for  the 
safety  of  the  state.  This  res9lution  was  supposed 
to  confer  a  dictatorial  x>ower,  and  was  generally 
given  when  immediate  execution  or  summary 
proceedings  were  deemed  to  be  necessary,  with- 
out even  sufficient  time  for  the  formahties  ob- 
served in  naming  a  dictator.  The  consul  Mu- 
cins Scsevola,  who  had  been  in  concert  with  Ti- 
^  berius  in  drawing  up  the  first  fram^  of  his  law, 
but  who  probably  had  left  him  in  the  extremes 
to  which  he  afterwards  proceeded  ;  on  the  pres- 
ent occasion,  however,  declined  to  vmploy  force 
against  a  tribune  of  the  people,  or  to  disturb  the 
tribes  in  the  midst  of  their  legal  assembly.  **  If 
they  shall  come,"  he  said,  **  to  any  violent  or  il- 
legal determination,  I  will  employ  the  whole 
force  of  my  authority  to  prevent  its  effects.*' 

In  this  expression  of  the  consul  there  did  not 
appear  to  the  audience  a  proper  disposition  for 
the  present  occasion.  The  laws  were  violated : 
a  desperate  party  was  prepared  for  any  ex- 
tremes :  all  sober  citizens,  and  even  many  of 
the  tribunes,  had  fled  from  the  tumult:  the 
priests  of  Jupiter  had  shut*  the  gates  of  their 
temple ;  the  laws,  it  was  said,  oueht  to  govern ; 
but  the  la\^s  cannot  be  pleaded  by  those  who 
have  set  them  aside,  and  they  are  no  longer  of 
any  avail,  unless  they  are  restored  by  some  ex- 
ertion of  vigour,  fit  to  counteract  the  violence 
that  has  been  offered  to  them.  "  The  consul," 
said  Scipio  Nasica,  **  deserts  the  republic ;  let 
those  who  wish  to  preserve  it,  follow  me." 
The  senators  instantly  arose,  and  moving  In  a 
body,  which  increased  as  they  went,  bv  the 
concourse  of  their  clients,  they  seized  the 
shafts  of  the  fasces,  or  tore  up  the  benches  in 
their  way,  and,  with  their  robes  wound  up.  In 
place  of  shields,  on  their  left  arm,  broke  into  the 
midst  %f  the  assembly  of  the  people. 

Tiberius,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  multi- 
tude, found  his  party  uqable  to  resist  the  awe 
with  which  they  were  struck  bv  the  presence  of 
the  senate  and  nobles.  The  tew  who  resisted 
were  beat  to  the  ground.  He  himself,  while  he 
fled,  being  seized  by  the  robe,  slipped  it  from  his 
idioulders  and  contmued  to  fly ;  out  he  stumbled 
in  the  crowd,  andwhile  he  attempted  to  recover 
himself  was  slain  with  repeated  blows.  His 
body,  as  bein^  that  of  a  tyrant,  together  with 
the  killed  of  his  party,  amounting  to  about 
three  hundred,  as  accomplices  in  a  treasonable 
design  against  the  republic,  were  denied  the 
honours  of  burial,  and  thrown  into  the  river. 
Some  of  the  most  active  of  his  partisans  that 
escaped,  were  afterwards  cited  to  appear,  and 
were  outlawed  or  condemned. 

Thus,  in  the  heats  of  this  unhappy  dispute, 
both  the  senate  and  the  people  had  been  carried 
to  acts  of  violence  that  insulted  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  their  country.  This  constitution 
was  by  no  means  too  strict  and  foi*mnl  to  con- 
tend with  such  evils ;  for,  besides  admitting  a 
general  latitude  of  conduct  scarcely  known  im- 
der  any  other  political  establishment,  «t  had 
provided  expedienu  for  gi^at  and  dangerous 
occasions,  which  were  sufficient  to  extricate  the 
commonwealth  from  greater  extremities  than 
those  to  which  it  had  l^n  reduced  in  the  course 
of  this  unfortunste  contest. 

The  people,  when  restrained  from  their  object 
by  the  negative  of  one  of  their  tribunes,  nad 
only  to  wait  for  the  expiration  of  bis  office. 
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when,  by  a  new  electioHi  they  might  so  model 
the  collie  as  to  be  secure  of  its  unanimous  con- 
sent in  the  particular  measures  to  which  thdv 
were  then  inclined.  The  precipitant  violation 
of  the  sacred  law,  a  precedent  which,  if  fol- 
lowed, must  have  rendered  the  tribunes  mere 
instruments  of  popular  violence,  not  bars  to  re^ 
strain  oppression,  filled  the  minds  of  the  people 
with  remorse  and  horror,  and  gave  to  the  senate 
and  nobles  a  dreadful  apprehension  of  what 
they  were  to  expect  from  a  pai'ty  capable  of 
such  a  profane  and  violent  extreme. 

The  policy  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  on  the  other 
hand,  the  laws  he  had  obtained^  his  own  re- 
election to  secure  the  execution,  and  the  seouel 
of  his  plan,  seemed  to  threaten  the  republio 
with  distraction  and  anarchy,  likely  to  end  in 
his  own  usurpation,  or  in  tnat  of  some  more 
artful  demagogue.  But  even  under  those 
gloomy  expectations  the  senate  could,  by  nam- 
ing a  dictator,  or  by  the  commission  which 
they  actually  gave  to  the  consul,  have  recourse 
to  a  legal  preventive,  and  might  have  repelled 
the  impending  evil  by  measures  equally  decisive 
and  powerful,  though  more  legal  than  those 
they  employed.  But  the  consul,  it  seems,  was 
suspected  of  connivance  with  the  opposite  party, 
had  received  his  own  commission  coldly,  and 
could  not  be  entrusted  with  the  choice  of  m 
dictator.** 

In  these  extremities,  the  violent  resolution 
that  was  taken  by  the  senate  appears  to  have 
been  necessary;  and  probably  tor  the  present 
saved  the  republic ;  prescr^'ed  it  indeed,  not  in 
a  sound,  but  in  a  sickly  state,  and  in  a  fever, 
which,  with  some  intermissions,  at  every  re- 
turn of  similar  disorders,  threatened  it  with  the 
dissolution  and  ruin  of  its  whole  constitution. 

The  disorders  that  arise  in  free  states  which 
are  beginning  to  corrupt,  generally  furnish  very 
difficult  questions  in  the  casuistry  of  politicians. 
Even  the  struggles  of  virtuous  citizens,  because 
they  do  not  prevent,  ar*  sometimes  supposed  to 
hasten,  the  ruin  of  their  country.  The  violence 
of  the  senate,  on  this  occasion,  was  by  many 
considered  with  aversion  and  horror.  The  sub- 
version of  government,  that  was  likely  to  have 
followed  the  policy  of  Gracchus,  because  it  did 
not  take  place,  was  overlooked ;  and  the  resti- 
tution of  order,  effected  by  the  senate,  appeared 
to  be  a  granny  established  in  blood.  The  sena- 
tors themselves  were  struck  with  some  degree  of 
remorse,  and,  what  is  dangerous  in  politics, 
took  a  middle  course  between  the  extremes. 
They  were  cautious  not  to  inflame  animosities, 
by  any  immoderate  use  of  their  late  victory,  nor 
by  any  immediate  opposition  to  the  execution  of 
the  popular  law.  They  wished  to  atone  for  the 
violences  lately  committed  against  the  person  of 
its  author :  they  permitted  Pulvius  Flaccus  and 
Papirius  Carbo,  two  of  the  most  daring  leaders 
of  the  popular  faction,  to  be  elected  commis- 
sioners for  the  execution  of  the  Agrarian  law,, 
in  the  room  of  Tiberius  and  Appius  Claudius, 
of  whom  the  hitter  also  died  about  this  time ; 
an^,  in  order  to  stifle  animosities  and  resent- ^ 
ments,  consented  that,  under  pretence  of  an, 
embassy  to  Peipunus,  Scipio  Nasica  should  be 
removed  from  Home.  In  consequence  of  this 
commission,  this  illustrious  citizen,  the  lineal 
descendant  of  one  of  the  Scipios  who  perished 
in  Spain  in  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war, 
himself  an  ornament  to  the  republic,  died  in  a 
species  of  exile,  though  under  an  honourable  title. 

In  the  midst  of  such  agitations,  foreign  af- 
fairs were  likely  to  be  much  overlooked,  lliey 
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proceeded,  however,  under  the  oundact  of  tho  sUrer,  which  might  be  now  Talned  at  about  two 


officers  to  wliom  they  were  entrusted,  with  the 
usual  success;  and  the  senate,  haTing  the  re- 
ports made  neai'iy  about  the  same  time,  of  the 
nacification  of  Lusitania,  the  destruction  of 
Vnmantia,  and  the  reduction  and  punishment  of 
tfie  slaTcs  in  Sicily,  named  commlasioaers  to  act 
in  conjunction  witi^  the  eenerals  commanding  In 
tlioee  several  senrlcesy  m  order  to  settle  their 
prorinoes. 

Brutus  and  Scipio  had  their  several  triumphs ; 
one  with  the  title  of  Galaicus,  far  having  re* 
dnced  the  Gallicians ;  the  other,  still  preferring 
1h»  title  of  Airicanus  to  that  of  Numantinuq, 
which  was  offered  to  him  for  the  sack  of  Nu- 
mantia. 

The  arrival  of  this  respeetaUe  citisen  was 
anxiouslv  looked  for  by  aU  parties,  more  to 
knew  what  judgment  he  might  pass  on  the  late 
operations  at  Rome,  than  on  account  of  the 
triumph  he  obtained  over  enemies  once  formid- 
able to  his  country.  He  was  the  near  relation 
of  Gracchus,  and  might,  under  pretence  <^  re- 
venging the  death  of  that  demagogue,  have  nnt 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  formidabte  party,  lie 
was  himself  personally  respected  and  beloved  by 
numbers  of  the  dU2ens,  who  had  carried  arms 
under  his  command,  who  were  recently  arrived 
in  Italy  crowned  with  victory,  and  who  might 
possibly,  under  pretence  of  vindicating  the 
rights  of  the  people,  employ  ^eir  arms  against 
the  republic.  But  the  time  of  such  criminal 
views  on  the  commonwealth  was  not  vet  ar- 
rived. Scipio  already,  upon  hearing  the  fate 
of  Gracchus,  had  expressed,  in  some  words  that 
eacaped  him,  his  approbation  of  the  senate's 
conduct.  **  So  may  every  person  perish,*'  he 
said,  **  who  shall  dare  to  commit  sudi  crimes.'*' 
Soon  after  his  arrival  from  Spain,  Papirius 
Carbot  the  tribune,  called  upon  him  aloud,  in 
the  assembly  of  the  peo^e,  to  dedan  what  he 
thought  of  the  death  or  Gracchus.  «  I  must 
think,"  he  said,  «tha*  if  Gracchus  meant  to 
erertum  the  government  of  his  country,  his 
death  was  fblly  merited.'*  This  declaration  the 
multitude  interrupted  with  murmurs  of  aver- 
aion  and  rage.  Upon  which  Scipio,  raising  his 
tone,  expressed  the  contempt  under  which  it 
seems  that  the  populace  of  Rome  had  already 
fallen.  "  I  have  been  accustomed,**  he  said,  **  to 
the  shout  of  vrarlike  enemies,  and  cannot  be  af- 
fected by  your  dastardly  cries.*'  Then  alluding 
to  the  number  of  enfranchised  slaves  that  were 
enrolled  with  the  tribes  of  the  city,  upon  a  se^ 
eond  cry  of  displeasure,  he  continued,  "  Peace, 
ye  aliens  and  step-children  of  Italy.'  You  are 
now  free,  but  many  of  you  I  have  brought  to 
this  place  in  fetters,  and  sold  at  the  halbert  for 
slaves.*'  Some  were  abashed  by  the  truth,  and 
all  by  the  boldness  of  this  contemptuous  re- 
proach, and  showed  that  popular  assemblies, 
though  vested  with  supreme  authority,  may  be 
sometimes  insulted,  as  well  as  courted,  with 
■uccess. 

The  part  which  Scipio  took  on  this  occasion 
was  the  more  remarkable,  that  he  himself  was 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  poorer  citizens,  and 
might  have  been  a  gainer  by  the  rigorous  execu- 
tion of  the  Licinian law.  His  whole  inheritance, 
according  to  Pliny,  amounted  to  thirty-two 
pounds,  or  three  hundred  and  twenty  ounces  of 
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hundred  and  eighty  pounds  sterling. 

Papirius  Cam  spent  the  year  of  his  tribunate 
,in  fomenting  the  animosity  of  the 
Lex  Papiria  people  against  the  senate,  and  in 
Tabtilaria  promoting  dangerous  innovations. 
rertia.  He  obtained  a  law,  by  which  the 

votes  of  the  people,  in  oucotions  of 
I<^^lation  as  well  as  election,'  and  the  opinions 
of  the  judges  in  determining  causes,  were  to  be 
taken  by  l>al|ot. 

He  was  less  successful  in  the  motion  he  made 
for  a  law  to  enable  the  same  person  to  be  re- 
peatedly chosen  into  the  office  of  tribune.  He 
was  supported  in  this  motion  by  Caius  Grac- 
chus ;  opposed  by  Scipio,  Laelius,  and  the  whole 
autiiority  of  the  senate,*  who  dreaded  the  perpe- 
tuating in  any  one  person  a  power,  which  the 
sacredness  of  the  character,  and  the  attachment 
of  the  populace,  rendered  almost  sovereign  and 
irresistible. 

While  the  interests  of  party  were  exerted  in 
these  several  questicms  at  home,  the  state  was 
laying  the  foundation  of  new  quarrels  abroad, 
and  opening  a  scene  of  depredation  and  conquest 
in  wnat  was  then  the  wealthiest  part  of  the 
known  world.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Attains, 
king  of  Pergamus,  who  had  bequeathed  his  king- 
dom to  the  Romans,  Aristonicus,  his  natural 
brother,  being  the  illegitimate  son  of  Kumenes, 
made  pretensions  to  the  throne  of  Pergamus, 
and  was  supported  by  a  powerful  party  among 
the  people,  llie  Romans  did  not  tail  to  main- 
tain their  right :  Crassus,  one  of 
U.  C.  622.  the  consuls  of  the  preceding  year, 
had  been  sent  with  an  army  in- 
to Asia  for  that  purpose,  but  in  his  first  en- 
counter with  Aristonicus  was  defeated  and 
taken.  He  was  afterwards  killed  while  a  cap- 
tive in  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  having  inten- 
tionally provoked  one  of  his  guards  to  lay  violent 
hands  on  him,  and  thus  ended  a  life  which  he 
thought  was  dishonoured  by  bis  preceding  defeat. 

T^e  following  year,  the  consul  Perperna  being 
sent  on  this  service,  and  having,  with  better  for- 
tune than  Crassus,  defeated  and  taken  Aristoni- 
cus, got  possession  of  the  treasure  and  kingdom 
of  Attalus,  but  died  in  his  command  at  rerp^, 
mus.  From  this  time  the  Romans  took  a  more 
particular  concern  than  formerly  in  the  affiairs 
of  Asia.  They  employed  Scipio  Emilianus, 
with  Sp.  Mummitts,  and  L.  Metellusj  on  a 
commission  of  observation  to  that  country.  "We 
are  told  that  the  eouipage  of  Scipio  upon  this  oc- 
casion consisted  or  seven  slaves  ;  and  this,  as  a 
mark  or  characteristic  of  the  times,  is  perhaps 
more  interesting  than  any  thing  else  we  could  be 
told  of  the  embassy.  The  object  of  the  commis- 
sion appears  to  have  related  to  Egypt  as  well  as 
to  Asia,*  though  there  was  not  any  power  in 
either  that  seemed  to  be  in  condition  to  iJarm 
the  Romans.  Ptolemy  Euergates  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  Egypt,  but  was  expelled 
by  the  people  of  Alexandria.  Antiochus,  king 
ol  Syria,  had  been  recently  engaged  in  a  very 
unsuccessful  war  with  the  Partblans;  and  it 
had  not  yet  appeared  how  far  it  concerned  the 
Romnnii  to  observe  the  king  of  Pontus,  or  to 
consider  of  the  measures  to  be  taken  against  him 
for  the  security  of  their  possessions  in  Asia. 

In  whatever  degree  the  Roman  embassy  found 


3  Cic.  de  Legibna,  lib.  iii.         4  Cic.  dc  Amicitia. 
S  Valcriua  Maximun,  lib.  iv.  u.  3 
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worthy  objecto  of  attention  in  the  state  of  the 
Asiatic  powers,  matters  were  hastening  in  Italy 
to  a  state  of  great  distraction  and  ferment,  on  ac- 
count of  the  violence  with  which  the  Agrarian 
law  was  put  in  execution  by  Papirius  Carbo, 
Fulvius  Futccus,  and  Caius  Gracchus,  the  com- 
missioners appointed  for  this  purpose.  As  the 
law  authorised  them  to  call  upon  all  persons 
possessed  of  public  lands  to  evacuate  them,  and 
submit  to  a  legal  division ;  tbev,  under  this  prfr- 
tenoe,  brought  into  question  all  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty throughovt  Italy,  and  took  from  one  and 
gave  to  another  as  suited  their  pleasure  ;  some 
suffered  the  diminution  of  their  estates  with 
silent  rage  ;  others  complained  that  they  were 
violently  removed  from  lands  which  they  had 
cultivated,  to  barren  and  inhospitable  situations ; 
even  they  who  were  supposed  to  be  fevoured, 
complained  of  the  lots  they  received.  Many 
were  aggrieved,  none  were  satisfied. 

Moved  by  the  representations  which  wert 
made  of  these  abuses,  Scipio,  at  his  return  from 
Asia,  made  an  harangue  in  the  senate,  by  which 
he  drew  upon  himsdf  an  invective  from  Fuk 
vius,  one  of  the  commissioners.  He  did  not 
propose  to  repeal  the  law,  but  that  the  execution 
of  it  should  be  taken  out  of  the  bands  of  so  per- 
nicious a  faction,  and  committed  to  the  Consul 
iSempronius  Tuditanus,  who  remained  in  the 
administration  o^  affiurs  in  Italy,  while  his 
colleague  Aquilius  had  gone  to  Asia  to  finish  the 
transaction  in  the  conduct  of  which  Ferpema 
died. 

It  is  mentioned  that  Scipio,  in  this  speech  to 
the  senate,  complained  of  insults  and  threats  to 
his  own  person,  which  induced  all  the  members, 
with  a  great  body  of  the  more  respectable 
citizens,  to  attend  him  in  procea- 
U.  C.  6Si.  sion  to  his  own  bouse.  Next  mor- 
ning he  was  found  dead  in  his 
bed;'  and,  notwithstanding  the  suspicions 
of  violence  transmitted  by  different  authors, 
nothing  certain  appears  upon  record;  and  no 
iiiqu^t  was  ever  made  to  discover  the  truth  of 
these  reports.  This  illustrious  citizen,  notwith- 
standing his  services,  had  incurred  so  much  the 
displeasure  of  the  people,  that  he  had  not  the 
honours  of  a  public  luneraL  If  he  had  not 
died  at  this  critical  time,  the  senate,  it  was  sup- 
posed, meant  to  have  named  him  dictator,  for 
tlie  purpose  of  purging  the  state  of  the  evils  with 
which  it  was  now  oppressed. 

The  occasion,  however,  was  not  sufficient  to 
make  the  senate  persist  in  their  attention  to 
name  a  dictator ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  mate- 
rial recorded  as  having  happened  during  a  few 
of  the  following  years.  Quintus  Cscilius  Mo- 
tellus  Macedonicus,  and  Quintus  Pompeius, 
were  censors;  both  of  plebeian  extraction;  of 
which  this  is  recorded  as  the  first  example. 
Metellus,  at  the  census,  made  a  memorable 
speech,  in  which  he  recommended  marriage, 
the  establishment  of  families,  and  the  rearing 
of  children.  This  speech  being  preserved,  wiU 
recur  to  our  notice  again,  being  read  by  Augus- 
tus in  the  senate,  as  a  lesson  equally  appli(»ble 
to  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

The  people  who  were  fit  to  carry  arms,  as  ap- 
peared at  their  enrolment,  amounted  to  tlur^ 
hundred  and  seventeen  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-three.  But  what  is  most  memora- 
ble in  the  transactions  of  this  muster,  was  the 
disgrace  of  Caius  Attinius  Labeo,  who,  being 
struck  off  the  rolls  of  the  senate  by  Metellus, 
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afWwards  became  tribune  of  the  people ;  and, 
by  the  difficulty  with  which  the  effect  of  hlii 
unjust  revenge  came  to  be  prevented,  showed 
the  folly  of  making  the  will  of  any  officei  sa- 
cred, in  order  to  restrain  the  commission  of 
wrongs. 

Metellus,  in  returning  from  the  country,  about 
noon,  while  the  market-plare  was  thin  of  people, 
found  himself  suddenly  apprehended  by  this  vin- 
dictive  tribune,  and  ordered  to  be  thrown  im 
mediately  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  llie  people 
assemblml  in  crowds,  were  sensible  of  the  tri- 
bune's breach  of  the  sacred  trust  reposed  ir 
him;  and,  accosting  Metellus  by  the  name  oi 
father,  lamented  bis  fate:  but,  unless  ano^e^ 
tribune  could  be  found  to  interpose  in  his  favour, 
there  was  no  other  power  in  the  commonwsalUi 
that  could,-  without  supposed  profanation,  inter- 
rupt a  tribuno  even  in  the  commission  of  a 
crime.  Metellus  struggled  to  obtain  a  delay, 
was  overpowered  ana  dragged  through  tho 
streets,  while  the  violence  he  suffered  made  the 
blood  to  spring  from  his  nostrils.  A  tribuno 
was  with  diffic4ilty  found  in  time  to  save  his  life ; 
but  Attinius  having,  with  a  lighted  fire  and 
other  forms  of  consecration,  devoted  his  estate 
to  sacred  usee,  it  is  alleged  that  he  never  recov- 
ered it.' 

Such  Mras  the  weak  state  to  which  the  govern- 
ment was  reduced  by  the  late  popular  encroach- 
mentSy  that  this  outrageous  abuse  of  power  was 
never  punished ;  and  such  the  moderation  of 
this  great  man's  family,  that  thoimh  he  himsdtf 
lived  fifteen  years  in  hi^h  credit  after  this  acci- 
dent, saw  his  family  raised  to  the  highest  digni- 
ties, and  was  carri^  to  his  grave  by  four  sons, 
of  whom  one  bad  been  censor,  two  had  triunw 
phed,  three  had  been  consuls,  and  the  fourth, 
then  prator,  was  candidate  for  the  consulate, 
which  he  obtained  in  the  following  year;  yet 
no  one  of  this  powerful  family  chose  to  increase 
the  disturbanoes  of  the  commonwealth,  by  at- 
tempting to  revenge  the  outrage  which  their  Ei- 
ther had  suffered." 

Caius  Attinius  is  mentioned  as 
Lejc  Attinla.    beine  the  person  who  obtained  the 
admission  of  the  triboncs,  in  right 
of  their  office,  as  members  of  the  senate.* 

The  Consul  Sempronius,  though  authorised  by 
the  senate  to  restrain  the  violence  of  the  com- 
missioners who  were  employed  in  the  Agrarian 
law,  declined  that  hazardous  business,  and  chose 
rather  to  encounter  the  enemy  in  the  province 
of  Istria,  where  he  made  some  conquests  and 
obtained  a  triumph. 

In  the  same  turbulent  times  lived  Pacuvius, 
the  tragic  poet,  and  Lucilius,  inventor  of  the 
satire.  The  latter,  if  we  suppose  him  to  be  the 
same  whose  name  is  found  in  the  list  of  que»- 
tors,  was  a  person  of  rank,  and  moved  in  the 
line  of  political  preferment. 

Historians  mention  a  dreadful  eruption  of 
moimt  Etna,  the  effect  of  subterraneous  fires, 
which  shaking  the  foundations  of  Sicily  and  the 
neighbouring  Islands,  gave  explosions  of  flame, 
not  only  from  the  crater  of  the  mountain,  but 
likewise  from  below  the  waters  of  the  sea,  and 
forced  sudden  and  great  inundations  over  the 
islands  of  Lipore  and  the  neighbouring  coasts. 


0  Cic.  dc  amici  la. 


f  Plin.lib.  vii.  c.  44.  Cicero,  in  pleading  to  hsre 
his  bouse  restored  to  him,  though  devoted  to  sacred 
uses,  states  die  form  of  consecration  io  the  cmo  «i 
Metellus,  but  denies  the  effect  of  it.  Pro  domo  soa, 
c.  AT. 

8  PfiD.  lib.  vU.  c.  44. 

0  A.  Gcilitu  Ub.  \\r,  c.  0. 
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CHAP.  HI. 


State  of  the  Italian  aiUet,  and  the  views  which  now  began  to  be  conceived  by  them-^Jpi)earance  (f  Caiut 
Gracchus — Resohdum  to  imrge  the  citv  of  Aliens-Consulate  and  factious  motions  of  Fuivius  Flac- 
cus — Conspiracy  of  FrigelUe  su]ipressedF~<^aius  Gracchus  returns  to  Rome — Offers  himself  candidate 
for  the  tribunate-^AUdress  of  ComeUa-^Tribunate  and  acts  of  Caius  Gracchus— Re-eUxtum — Propo- 
sal to  admit  the  Inhabitants  of  Italy  on  the  Rolls  of  Roman  Citissens — Pojyular  Acts  of  Gracchus  onA 
Uvku — The  Senate  begin  to  prewM-^eath  of  Caius  Gracchus  and  Fuwius, 


THE  eruption  of  Mount  Etna,  and  the  other 
particulars  relating  to  the  natural  history 
of  Italy,  with  the  mention  of  which  we  conclud- 
ed our  last  chapter,  were  considered  as  prodigies, 
and  as  the  presages  of  evils  which  were  yet  to 
afflict  the  republic.  At  this  time  indeed  the 
state  of  Italy  seemed  to  have  received  the  seeds 
of  much  trouble,  and  to  contain  ample  materials 
of  civil  combustion.  The  citizens, 
U.  C.  627.  for  whom  no  provision  had  been 
made  at  their  return  from  military 
service,  or  who  thought  themselves  partially 
dealt  with  in  the  colonies,  the  leaders  of  tumult 
and  faction  in  the  city,  were  now  taught  to  con- 
sider the  land-property  of  Italy  as  their  joint  in- 
heritance. They  were,  in  imagination,  distri- 
buting their  lots,  and  selecting  their  shares. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mu- 
nicipia,  or  free  towns,  and  their  districts,  who, 
not  being  citizens,  served  the  state  as  allies,  had 
reason  to  dread  the  rapacity  of  such  needy  and 
powerful  masters.  They  themselves  liliewise 
D^fan  to  repine  under  the  inequality  of  their 
condition.  They  observed,  that  whUe  they  wem 
scarcely  allowed  to  retain  the  possessions  of  their 
uicestors,  Rome,  aided  bv  their  arms,  had  gain- 
ed that  extensive  dominion,  and  obtained  that 
territory,  about  which  the  poor  and  the  rich  were 
now  likely  to  quarrel  among  themselves.  "  The 
Italian  allies,"  they  said,  "  must  bleed  in  this 
contest,  no  less  than  thev  had  done  in  the  foreign 
or  more  distant  wars  or  the  commonwealth.'  — 
They  had  been  made,  by  the  professions  of  Ti- 
berius Gracchus,  to  entertain  hopes  that  every 
distinction  in  Italy  would  soon  be  removed,  that 
every  freeman  in  the  country  would  be  enrolled 
as  a  citizen  of  Rome,  and  be  admitted  to  all  the 
powers  and  pretensions  implied  in  that  designa- 
tion. The  consideration  of  this  subject,  there- 
fore, could  not  be  long  delayed  ;  and  the  Roman 
senate,  already  struggling  with  attacks  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  had  an  immediate  storm  to  ap- 
prehend from  the  allies. 

The  revolutions  of  the  state  had  been  so  fre- 
quent, and  its  progress  from  small  beginnings  to 
a  great  empire  had  been  so  rapid,  that  the  changes 
to  which  men  are  exposed,  and  the  exertions  of 
which  they  are  capable,  no  where  appear  so  con- 
spicuous, or  are  so  distinctly  marked. 

In  the  first  ages  the  political  Importance  of  a 
Roman  citizen  appears  not  to  have  been  felt  or 
understood.  Conquered  enemies  were  removed 
to  Rome,  and  their  captivity  consisted  in  being 
forced  to  be  Romans,  to  wmch  they  submitted 
with  great  reluctance.  It  is  not  to  be  douUe<^ 
that  every  foreigner  was  welcome  to  take  his 
place  as  a  Roman  citizen  in  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  that  many  were  admitted  into  the  senate,' 

I  The  CUuUian  family  were  olicus. 


and  some  even  on  the  throne.*  It  is  likely  also, 
that  the  first  colonies  considered  themselves  as 
detached  from  the  city  of  Rome,  and  as  forming 
cantons  apart ;  for  we  find  them,  like  the  other 
states  of  Italy,  occasionally  at  war  with  the 
Romans. 

But  when  the  sovereignty  of  Italy  came  to  be 
established  at  Rome,  and  was  there  actually  ex- 
ercised by  the  collective  body  of  the  people',  the 
inhabitants  of  the  colonies,  it  is  probable,  laid 
claim  to  their  votes  in  elections,  and  presented 
themselves  to  be  inrolled  in  the  tribes.  They 
felt  their  consequence  and  their  superiority  over 
the  municipia,  or  free  towns  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, to  whom,  as  a  mark  of  distinction  and  an 
act  of  munificence,  some  remains  of  independ- 
ence had  been  left.  Even  in  this  state,  the  rolls 
of  the  people  had  been  very  negligently  compiled, 
or  preserved.  The  kings,  the  consuls,  the  cen- 
sors, who  were  the  officers,  in  different  ages  of 
the  state,  entrusted  with  the  musters,  admitted 
on  the  rolls  such  as  presented  themselves,  or  such 
as  they  chose  to  receive.  One  consul  invited  all 
the  free  inhabitants  of  Latium  to  poll  in  the  as- 
semblies of  the  people ;  another  rejected  them, 
and  in  time  of  elections  forbid  them  the  city.— 
But  not  withstanding  this  prohibition,  aliens  that 
were  brought  to  Rome  on  a  foot  of  captivity, 
were  suffered  by  degrees  to  mix  with  the  citi- 
zens." The  inhabitants  of  the  free  towns,  re- 
moving to  Rome  upon  any  creditable  footing, 
found  easy  admission  on  the  rolls  of  some  tribe. 
The  towns  complained  they  were  depopulat- 
ed. ITie  Romans  endeavoured  to  shut  the  gates 
of  their  city  by  repeated  scrutinies,  and  the  pro- 
hibition of  surreptitious  enrolments :  but  in  vain. 
The  practice  still  continued,  and  the  growing 
privilege,  distinction,  and  eminence  of  a  Roman 
citizen  made  that  title  become  the  great  object  of 
individuals,  and  of  entire  cantons.  It  had  al- 
ready been  bestowed  upon  districts  whose  inha- 
bitants were  not  distinguished  by  any  singular 
merit  with  the  Roman  state.  In  this  respect  all 
the  allies  were  nearly  equal ;  they  had  regulaily 
composed  at  least  one  half  in  every  Roman  ar- 
my, and  had  borne  an  equal  share  in  all  the  dan- 
cere  and  troubles  of  the  commonwealth ;  and, 
from  having  valued  themselves  of  old  on  their 
separate  titles  and  national  distinctions,  they  be- 
gan now  to  aspire  to  a  share  in  the  sovereignty 
of  the  empire,  and  wished  to  sink  for  ever  their 
provincial  designations  under  the  general  title  of 
Romans. 

Not  only  the  great  power  that  was  enjoyed  in 
the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  the  serious  privi- 


i  Tarqninias  Priscus  was  of  Greek  extraction  and 
au  aliuu  from  TarquiniL 

3  lltiji  happened  particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
Viixvpnuiixnif. 
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Ugsm  that  wefo  bestowed  hy  the  Pofrcian  law, 
but  even  the  title  of  citizen  in  Italy,  of  leffionary 
M^dier  in  the  field,  and  the  permission  of  wear- 
ing the  Roman  £own,  were  now  ardently  covet- 
ed as  mai'ks  of  dignity  and  honour.  The  city 
was  frequented  by  persons  who  hoped  separately 
to  be  admitted  in  the  tribes^  and-  by  numbers  who 
crowded  from  the  neishbouring  cantons,  on  eve- 
ry remarlcable  day  of  assembly,  still  flattering 
themselves,  that  the  expectations  which  Gracchus 
liad  raised  on  this  important  subject  might  soon 
be  fulfilled. 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  the  senate 
U.  C.  627.  authorized  Junius  Pennus,  one  of 
the  tribunes,  to  move  the  people  for 
an  edict  to  prohibit,  on  days  of  elec- 
tion or  public  assembly,  this  con- 
course of  aliens,  and  requiring  all 
the  country  towns  to  lay  claim  to 
their  denizens,  who  had  left  their 
own  corporations  to  act  the  part  of  citizens 
at  Rome. 

On  this  occasion,  Caius  Gracchus,  the  brother 
<^  the  late  unfortunate  tribune,  stood  forth,  and 
made  one  of  the  first  appearances,  in  which  he 
showed  the  extent  of  his  talents,  as  well  as  the 
party  he  was  likely  to  espouse  in  the  common- 
wealth. This  young  man,  being  about  twenty 
years  of  age  when  the  troubles  raised  by  his 
elder  brother  had  so  much  disturbed  the  re- 
public, and  when  they  ended  so  fatally  for  him- 
self, had  retired  upon  that  catastrophe  from  the 
Jrablic  view,  and  made  it  uncertain  whether  the 
ate  of  Tiberius  might  not  deter  him,  not  only 
from  embracing  like  dangerous  counsels,  but 
even  from  entering  at  all  on  the  line  of  political 
affairs.  His  retirement,  however,  he  spent  in 
such  studies  as  were  then  come  into  repute,  on 
account  of  their  importance,  as  a  preparation 
for  the  business  of  courts  or  justice,  of  the 
senate,  and  of  the  popular  assemblies ;  and  the 
first  appearance  he  made  gave  evidence  of  the 
talents  he  had  acquired  for  these  several  depart- 
ments. His  parts  seemed  to  be  quicker,  and 
hU  spirit  more  ardent,  than  that  of  his  elder 
brother ;  and  the  people  conceived  hopes  of  hav- 
ing their  pretensions  revived  and  more  success- 
fully conducted,  than  under  their  former  leader. 
The  cause  of  the  country  towns,  in  which  he 
now  engaged,  was  specious,  and  tended  to  form 
a  new,  a  numerous,  and  a  formidable  party  In 
Italy,  likelv  to  join  in  every  factious  attempt 
which  mignt  throw  the  public  Into  disorder, 
and  make  way  for  the  promiscuous  admission  of 
aliens  on  the  rolls  of  the  people.  This  cause, 
however,  was  fraught  with  so  much  confusion 
to  the  state,  and  tended  so  much  to  lessen  the 
political  consequence  of  those  who  were  already 
citizens,  that  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  re- 
solution to  purge  the  city  of  aliens  prevailed,  and 
an  act  to  that  purpose  accordingly  was  passed* 
In  the  assembly  of  the  people. 

It  deserves  to  be  recorded,  that  amidst  the  in- 
quiries set  on  foot  in  consequence  of  this  edict, 
or  about  this  time,  Perpema,  the  father  of  a 
late  consul,*  was  claimed  by  one  of  the  Italian 
corporations,  and  found  not  to  have  been  a 
citizen  of  Rome.  His  son,  whom  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  having  vonf^uished  and  taken 
Aristonicus,  the  pretended  heir  of  Attains,  died 
in  his  command  at  Pei^gamus ;  and  he  is  accord- 


4  SextuA   Pompcius  Fcstos   in    voce  Rcptiblica. 
Cicero  in  Urutoin  Otficiifl,  lib.  iii. 

5  Val;  riu8  Maximtu,  lib.  iii.  c.  4. 
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ingl]^  said  to  have  been  a  rar«  example  of  the 
caprice  of  fortune,  in  having  been  a  Roman 
consul,  though  not  a  Roman  citizen.  This  ex- 
ample may  confirm  what  has  been  observed  of 
the  latitude  which  officers  took  in  conducting 
the  census. 

The  fir3s  of  sedition  which  had  sometime 
preyed  on  the  commonwealth  were  likelv  to 
break  out  with  increasing  force 
upon  the  promotion  of  Fulvlus 
>laccus  to  the  dignity  of  first 
magistrate.  This  mctious  citizen 
had  blown  un  the  flame  with  Ti- 
berius  Gracchus,  and  having  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  commission  for 
executing  the  Agrarian  law,  never  failed  to 
carry  the  torch  wherever  matter  of  inflamma- 
tion or  general  combustion  could  be  found.  By . 
his  merit  with  the  popular  party  he  had  attained ' 
his  present  eminence,  and  was  determined  to 
preserve  it  by  continuing  his  ser- 
Xeges  Fulv.'a.  vices.  He  began  the  functions  of 
his  office  bv  proposing  a  law  to 
communicate  the  right  or  citizens  to  the  allies 
or  free  inhabitants  of  Italy ;  a  measure  which 
tended  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  senate,  and 
to  Increase  the  number  of  citizens  greatly  be- 
yond what  could  be  assembled  in  one  collective 
body.  Having  failed  in  this  attempt,  be  substi- 
tuted a  proposal  in  appearance  more  moderate, 
but  equally  dangerous,  that  whoerer  claimed 
the  right  of  citizen,  in  case  of  being  cast  by  the 
censors,  who  were  the  proper  judges,  might  ap- 
peal to  the  people."  This  would  nave  conferred 
the  power  of  naturalization  on  the  popular 
leaders;  and  the  danger  of  such  a  measure 
called  upon  the  senate  to  exert  its  authority  and 
influence  in  having  this  motion  also  rejected. 

When  the  consul  appeared  to  be  fairly  entered 
on  his  career,  and,  by  uniting  the  power  of  the 
supreme  magistracy  with  that  of  a  commis- 
sioner for  dividing  the  property  of  lands,  was 
likely  to  break  through  all  the  forms  which  bad 
hitherto  retarded  the  execution  of  the  Agrarian 
law,  he  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  as- 
semble the  senate,  and  to  take  his  place,  llie 
whole  body  joined  in  representations  against 
these  dangerous  measures,  and  in  a  request  that 
he  would  withdraw  his  motions.  To  these  ap- 
plications he  made  no  reply ; '  but  an  occasion 
soon  offered,  b^  which  the  senate  was#enabled 
to  divert  him  from  his  purpose.  A  deputation 
arrived  from  Marseilles,  then  in  alliance  with 
Rome,  to  intreat  the  support  of  the  republic 
against  the  Salyii,  a  neignbouring  nation,  who 
had  invaded  their  territories.  The  senate  gladly 
embraced  this  opportunity  to  find  a  foreign  em- 
plopnent  for  the  consul,  decreed  a  speedy  aid  to 
the  city  of  Marseilles,  and  appointed  M.  Ful- 
vius  llaccus  to  that  service.  Although  this 
incident  marred  or  interrupted  for  the  present 
his  political  designs,  yet  he  was  induced,  by  tho 
hopes  of  a  triumph,  to  accept  of  the  command 
which  offered,  and,  by  his  absence,  to  relieve 
the  city  for  a  while  from  the  alarms  which  he 
had  given.  Caius  Gracchus  too  was  gone  in 
the  capacity  of  proqiitestor  to  Sardinia ;  and  the 
senate,  if  they  could  by  any  pretences  have  kept 
those  unquiet  spirits  at  a  distance,  had  hopes  of 
restoring  the  former  order  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

In  this  interval  some  laws  are  said  to  have 
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pawrtl  nmetliig  the  office  and  conduct  of  tbe 
conaon.  Tlie  perticiilan  are  not  mentioned ; 
but  the  object  probably  was,  to  render  the 
magistrate  more  drcumapect  in  the  admission  of 
those  who  claimed  to  b^  numbered  as  citizens. 
Such  was  likely  to  be  the  policy  of  the  senate, 
in  the  absence  of  demagogues,  who,  by  propos- 
ing to  admit  the  allies  on  tlie  rolls  of  the  people, 
had  awakened  dangerooa  pretensions  in  every 
comer  of  Italv.  It  soon  appeared  how  seriously 
these  pretensions  were  adopted  by  the  country 
towns;  for  the  inhabitants  already  bestirred 
themselves,  and  were  beginning  to  devise  how 
they  might  extort  by  force  what  they  were  not 
lik^y  to  obtain  with  consent  of  the  original 
denizens  of  Rome.  A  suspicion  having  arisen 
of  sndi  treasonable  concerts  forming  at  Fre- 
fellas,  the  praetor  Opimiua  had  a  special  com- 
mission to  inouire  into  the  matter,  and  to  pro- 
ceed as  he  should  find  the  occasion  required. 
Having  summoned  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
place  to  appear  before  him,  he  reeeived,  iix>on 
a  promise  of  doing  no  violence  to  his  person,  full 
information  of  the  combinations  that  had  been 
forming  against  the  government  of  Rome.  So 
instraoted,  he  assembled  such  a  force  as  was 
necessary  to  support  him  in  asserting  the 
autliority  of  the  state ;  and  thinking  it  neces- 
iarv  to  give  n  striking  example  in  a  manner  of 
80  dangerous  and  infe^ous  a  nature,  he  ordered 
the  pliure  to  be  razed  to  tbe  ground.* 

By  this  act  of  severity,  the  de- 
U.  C.  629.  signs  of  the  allies  were  for  a  while 
C  Cassht*  suspended,  and  might  have  been 
Lon^iHus,  entirely  suppressed,  if  the  factions 
Calclniis'  at  Home  had  not  given  them  fresh 
encouragement  and  hopes  of  success 
or  impunity.  This  transaction  was  scarcely 
past,  when  Caius  Gracchus  appeared  in  the  city 
to  solicit  the  office  of  tribune ;  and,  by  his  pre- 
sence, revived  the  hopes  of  tbe  allies.  Having 
observed,  that  the  proconsul  Aurelius  Cotta, 
under  whom  he  served  as  proquiestor  in  Sardi- 
nia, instead  of  being  recalled,  was  continued  in 
bis  command,  and  furnished  with  reinforc«- 
ments  and  supplies  of  every  sort  as  for  a  service 
of  long  duration;  and  suspecting  that  this  meas- 
ure was  pointed  at  himself,  and  proceeded  from 
a  design  to  keep  him  at  a  distance  from  the  po- 
pular assemblies,  he  quitted  his  station  in  Sanli- 
nia,  and  returned  without  leave.  He  was  (»lled 
to  account  bv  the  censors  for  deserting  his  duty ; 
but  defendea  himself  with  such  ability  and  force, 
as  greatly  raised  the  expectations  which  had  id- 
ready  been  entertained  by  his  party.* 

1  uc  law,  he  said,  required  nim  only  to  carry 
arms  ten  years,  he  had  actually  carri^  them 
twelve  years  ;  although  he  might  legally  have 
quitted  his  station  of  qusestor  at  the  expiration 
of  one  year,  yet  he  had  remained  in  it  three 
Years.  However  willing  the  censors  may  have 
Seen  to  remove  this  pest  from  the  common- 
Wealth,  they  were  too  weak  to  attempt  any  cen- 
sure  in  this  state  of  his  cause,  and  in  the  present 
humour  of  the  people.  They  endeavoured,  in 
vain,  to  load  him  with  a  share  in  tbe  plot  of 
Fregellee;  he  still  exculpated  himself:  and,  if 
he  bad  possessed  every  virtue  of  a  citizen,  in 
proportion  to  his  resolution,  application,  elo- 
quence, and  even  severity  of  manners,  he  might 
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luiva  been  a  powerful  tapport  to  the  state.  In 
a  speech  to  tue  people^  oo  his  return  from  Sar* 
dinia,  he  concluded  with  the  following  remark- 
able words :  **  The  purae  which  I  carried  fiiU 
to  the  province,  I  have  brought  empty  back. 
Others  empty  the  wine  casks  which  tbey  cany 
from  Italy,  Mid  bring  them  from  the  provincetr 
replenished  with  silver  and  gold."' 

in  declaring  himself  a  candidate  for  the  office 
of  tribune,  Caius  Gracchus  professed  his  inten- 
tion to  propose  many  popular  laws.  The  senate 
exerted  all  tbeir  influence  to  disappoint  his 
views ;  but  such  were  the  expectations  of  the 
popular  partv  throughout  all  Italy,  that  they 
crowded  to  the  election  in  greater  numbers  tban 
could  find  place  in  the  public  square.  They 
handed  and  reached  out  their  ballots  at  the  win- 
dows and  over  the  battlements ;  and  Gracchus, 
though  elected,  was,  in  consequence  of  the  oppo- 
sition given  to  him,  only  fouith  in  the  list.* 

Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  who» 
ever  sinc^  the  death  of  her  son  Tiberius,  lived 
in  retirement  in  Campania,  upon  hearing  of  the 
career  which  her  son,  Caius,  was  likely  to  run» 
alarmed  at  the  renewal  of  a  scene  whidi  had  al- 
ready occasioned  her  so  much  sorrow,  expostu- 
lated with  him  on  the  course  he  was  taking ;  and, 
in  an  unaffected  and  passionate  address,  spoke 
that  ardent  zeal  for  the  republic,  by  which  tha 
citizens  of  Rome  had  been  long  distinguished. 

This  high-minded  woman,  on  whom  the  en- 
tire care  of  her  family  had  devolved  by  the  death 
of  her  husband,  whilst  the  children  were  yet  in 
their  infimcy,  or  under  age,  took  care,  with  un- 
usual attention,  to  have  them  educated  for  tb« 
rank  they  were  to  hold  in  the  state,  and  did  not 
fail  even  to  excite  their  ambition.  When  Tibe- 
rius, after  thp  disgrace  of  Mancinus,  appeared 
to  withdraw  from  the  road  of  preferments  and 
honours,  "How  long,"  she  eaid,  "shall  I  bo 
distinguished  as  the  mother-in-law  of  Scipio^ 
not  as  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi  ?"  This  latter 
distinction,  however,  she  came  to  possess ;  and 
it  has  remained  with  her  name,  but  from  cir- 
cumstances and  events  which  this  respectable 
personage  by  no  means  appeared  to  desire.  In 
one  fragment  of  her  letters  to  Caius,  which  it 
still  preserved,  "  You  wUl  tell  me,"  she  said, 
"  that  it  is  glorious  to  be  revenged  of  our  ene- 
mies. No  one  thinks  so  more  than  I,  if  we  can 
be  revenged  without  hurt  to  the  republic!  but 
if  not,  often  may  our  enemies  escape.  Long 
may  they  be  safe,  if  the  good  of  the  common- 
wealth requires  their  safety."  In  another  let- 
ter, which  appears  to  be  written  after  his  inten- 
tion of  suing  fur  the  tribunate  was  declared,  she 
accosts  him  to  the  following  purpose :  "  1  take 
tbe  gods  to  witness,  that,  except  the  persons 
who  Killed  my  son  Tiberius,  no  one  ever  gave 
me  so  much  affliction  as  you  do  in  this  matter. 
You,  from  whom  I  might  have  expected  some 
consolation  in  my  age,  and  who^  surely,  of  all 
my  children,  ought  to  be  most  careful  not  to 
distress  me?  I  have  not  many  years  to  live. 
Spare  the  republic  so  \oim  for  my  sake.  Shall  I 
never  see  the  madness  of  my  family  at  an  end  ? 
When  I  am  dead,  you  will  think  to  honour  me 
with  a  parent's  rites :  but  what  honour  can  my 
memory  receive  from  you,  by  whom  I  am  aban- 
doned and  dishonoured  while  1  live  ?  But,  mav 
the  gods  forbid  you  should  persist !  if  you  do,  1 
fear  tbe  course  you  are  taking  leads  to  remorsr 
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and  distraction,  wLich  will  end  only  with  your 

These  remonstrances  do  not  appear  to  have 
had  any  effect.  Caius,  upon  bis  accession  to  the 
tribunate,  proceeded  to  fulfil  the  expectations  of 
his  party.  The  Agrarian  law,  though  still  In 
force,  had  met  with  continued  interruption  and 
delay  in  the  execution.  It  was  even  failing  into 
neglect.  Caius  thought  proper,  as 
L€x  Sempro.  the  first  act  of  his  magistracy,  to 
nia  agraria.  move  a  renewal  and  confinnation 
of  if,  with  express  injunctions, 
that  there  should  be  an  annual  distribution 
of  land  to  the  poorer  citizens."  To  this  he 
subjoined,  in  the  first  year  of  his  office,  a  va- 
riety of  r^ulations  tending  either 
iMcfrumer^  to  increase  his  popularity,  or  to  dis- 
twrla.  tinguish  his  administration.    Upon 

his  motion,  public  granaries  were 
erected,  and  a  law  was  made,  that  the  corn 
should  be  issued  from  thence  monthly  to  the 
people,  two  parts  in  twelve  under  the  prime  or 
original  cost.* 

This  act  gave  a  check  to  industry,  which  is 
the  best  guardian  of  manners  in  populous  cities, 
or  wherever  multitudes  of  men  are  crowded 
together. 

Caius  likewise  obtained  a  decree,  by  which 
the  estates  of  Attains,  king  of  Fergamus,  lately 
bequeathed  to  the  Romans,  should  be  let  in  the 
manner  of  other  lands  under  the  inspection  of 
the  censors ;  ^ut  the  rents,  instead  of  being 
made  part  of  the  public  revenue,  should  be  allot- 
ted for  the  maintenance  of  the  poorer  citizens.* 

Another,  by  which  any  person  deposed  from 
an  office  of  magistracy  bv  tne  people,  was  to  be 
deemed  for  ever  disqualified  to  serve  the  republic 
in  any  other  capacity.*  This  act  was  intended 
to  operate  against  'Octavius,  who,  by  the  in- 
fiuenoe  of  'Hberius,  had  been  degraded  from 
the  office  of  tribune ;  and  the  act  took  its  title 
from  the  name  of  the  person  against  whom  it 
was  framed. 

An  act  to  regulate  the  conditions  of  the  mili- 
tary •erviee,'^'  by  which  no  one  was  obliged  to 
enter  before  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  by 
which  Roman  soldiers  were  to  receive  cloth- 
ing as  wdl  as  pay  ;^*  possibly  the  first  introduc- 
tion of  a  nnirorm  into  the  Roman  l^^ons :  a 
circumstance  which,  in  modem  times,  is  thought 
•0  essential  to  the  character  of  troops,  and  the 
appearance  of  an  army. 

^y  the  celebrated  law  of  Forcius,  which  al- 
lowed of  an  appeal  to  the  people,  every  citizen 
had  a  remedy  against  an^  oppressive  sentence  or 
proceeding  of  the  executive  magistrate ;  but  this 
did  not  appciur  to  Gracchus  a  si^cient  restraint 
on  the  omcers  of  state.  He  proposed  to  have  it 
enacted,  that  no  person,  under  pain  of  a  ciq>ital 
punishment,  sliould  at  all  proceed  against  a  citi- 
zen without  a  special  commission  or  warrant 
from  the  people  to  that  effect.  And  he  proposed 
to  give  this  law  a  retrospect,  in  order  to  compre- 
hend Popilius  L«naa'*  who,  being  consul  in  the 
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year  after  the  troubles  occasioned  by  Tiberius 
Gracclius,  had,  under  the  authority  of  the  se- 
nate alone,  proceeded  to  try  and  condemn  such 
as  were  accessary  to  that  sedition.  Laenas  per- 
ceived the  storm  that  was  gathering  agaiust  him, 
and  chose  to  avoid  it  by  a  voluntary  exile.  This 
act  was  indeed  almost  an  entire  abolition  of 
government,  and  a  bar  to  the  exercise  of  such 
ordinary  powers  as  were  necessary  to  the  peace 
of  the  commonwealth.  A  popular  faction  could 
withhold  every  power,  which,  in  their  appre- 
hension, might  be  employed  against  themselves ; 
and  in  their  most  pernicious  designs  had  no  in- 
terruption to  fear  from  the  dictator  named  by 
the  senate  and  consuls,  nor  from  the  consul 
armed  with  the  authority  of  the  senate  for  the 
suppression  of  disorders ;  a  resource  to  which 
the  republic  had  frequently  owed  its  preserva- 
tion. As  we  find  no  change  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  state  upon  this  new  regulation,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  absurdity  of  the  law  prevented  its 
effect. 

While  Gracchus  thus  proposed  to  make  all  the 
powers  of  the  state  depend  tor  tlieir  existence  on 
the  occasional  will  of  the  people,  he  meant  to 
render  the  assemblies  of  the  people  themselves 
more  democratical,  by  .  stripping  the  higher 
classes  of  the  prerogative,  precedence,  or  in- 
fluence the^  possessed,  in  leading  the  public  de- 
cisions. The  centuries  being  hitherto  called  to 
vote  in  the  order  of  their  dasses,  those  of  the 
first  or  highest  class,  by  voting  first,  set  an  ex- 
ample wmch  was  often  followed  by  the  whole.'* 
By  the  statute  of  Gracchus,  the  centuries  were 
required,  in  every  question,  to  draw  lots  for 
the  prerogative,  and  gave  their  votes  in  the  or* 
der  they  had  drawn. 

Under  this  active  tribune,  much  public  busi- 
ness, that  used  to  pass  through  the  senate^  was 
engrossed  bv  the  popular  assemblies.  Even  in 
the  form  or  these  assemblies,  all  appearance  of 
respect  to  the  senate  was  laid  aside.  The  ros- 
tra, or  platform  on  which  the  presiding  magi»- 
trate  stood,  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  an  area, 
of  which  one  part  was  the  niarket-place,  sur- 
rounded with  stalls  and  booths  for  merchandize^ 
and  the  courts  of  justice ;  the  other  part,  called 
the  comitium,  was  open  to  receive  Um  people 
in  their  public  assemblies ;  and  on  one  side  of  it, 
firontine  the  rostra,  or  bench  of  the  magistrates^ 
stood  me  curia,  or  senate-house.  The  people, 
when  any  one  was  speaking,  stood  partly  in  the 
nuurket-iuace,  and  partly  in  the  comitium. 
The  speakers  directed  their  voice  to  the  comi- 
tium, so  as  to  be  heard  in  the  senate.  This 
disposition,  Gracchus  reversed;  and  directing 
his  voice  to  the  forum,  or  market-place,  seemed 
to  displace  the  senate,  and  deprive  that  body  of 
their  office  as  watchmen  and  guardians  of  ths 
public  order  in  matters  that  came  before  the  pop- 
ular assemblies.'^ 

At  the  time  that  the  tribune  Caius  Gracchus 
enga|(ed  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
fnnushed  history  chiefly  with  these  effects  of  his 
^tious  and  turbulent  spirit,  it  is  observed,  that 
he  himself  executed  works  of  general  utility ; 
bridges,  highways,  and  other  public  accommo- 
dations through  Italy.  And  that  the  state  hav- 
inr  carried  iu  arms,  for  the  first  time,  over  the 
Alps,  happily  terminated  the  war  with  tha  Salyii, 
a  nation  of  Gaul,  wliose  territory  became  the 
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first  provlnco  of  Rome  in  that  country.  And 
that  Caius  Sextius,  consul  of  the  preceding 
year,  was  authorised  to  place  a  colony  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  hot  springs,  which,  from 

,hia  name,  were  called  the  Aquae  Sextia;,  and 
are  still  known  by  a  corruption  of  the  same  ap- 
pellation.* 

From  Asia,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  reported, 
that  Ariarathes,  the  king  of  Cappadoaa,  and 
^ly  of  the  Romans,  was  murdered,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Mithridatcs,  king  of  Pontus,  whose 
sister  he  had  married ;  that  he  had  left  a  son  for 
whom  Mithridates  affected  to  secure  the  king- 
dom ;  but  that  the  widowed  queen  having  fallen 
into  the  bands  of  Nicomedcs,  king  of  Bythinia, 
this  prince,  in  her  right,  had  taken  possession 
of  Cappadocla,  while  Mithiidates,  in  name  of 
his  nepnew,  was  hastening  to  remove  him  from 
thence.  On  this  subject  a  resolution  was  de- 
clared in  the  assembly  of  the  people  at  Home, 
that  both  Nicomedcs  and  Mithridates  sliould  be 
required  immediately  to  evacuate  Cappadocia, 
and  to  withdraw  their  troops.  This  resolution 
Caius  Gracchus  opposed  with  all  his  eloquence 
and  his  credit,  chaining  his  antagonists  aloud 
with  corruption,  and  a  clandestine  correspon- 
dence with  the  agents,  who,  on  different  sides, 
w^ere  now  employed  at  Rome  in  soliciting  this 
affiur.  "  None  of  us,**  he  said,  "  stand  forth 
in  this  place  for  nothing.  Even  I,  who  desire  you 
to  put  money  in  your  own  coffers,  and  to  consult 
the  interest  of  the  state,  mean  to  be  paid,  not 
with  money  indeed,  but  with  your  favour  and 
a  good  name.  They  who  oppose  this  resolution 
likewise  covet,  not  honours  from  you,  but 
money  from  Nicomedes  ;  and  they  who  support 
it,  expect  to  be  paid  by  Mithridates,  not  by  yoo. 
As  for  those  who  are  silent,  they,  1  believe,  un- 
derstand the  market  best  of  all.  They  have 
heard  the  story  of  the  poet,  who  bein^  vain 
that  he  had  got  a  great  sum  of  money  tor  re- 
hearsing a  tragedv,  was  told  by  another,  that  it 

'  was  not  wonderful  he  had  got  so  much  for  talk- 
ing, when  I,  said  the  other,  who  it  seems  knew 
more  tlian  he  was  wished  to  declare,  have  got 
ten  tipnes  as  much  for  holding  my  tongue.  There 
is  nothing  that  a  king  wiU  buy  at  so  great  a 
price,  on  occasion,  as  silence."^ 

Such,  at  times,  was  the  style  in  which  this  po- 
pular orator  chose  to  address  his  audience.  In- 
dividuals are  won  by  flattery,  the  multitude  by 
buffoonery  and  satire.  From  the  tendency  of 
this  speech,  it  appeal's  to  have  been  the  opinion 
«f  Gracchus,  not  that  the  Romans  should  se- 
quester the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia  for  the 
heirs  of  Ariaratbes,  but  that  they  shotdd  seize 
it  for  themselves.  The  question,  however, 
which  now  arose  relating  to  tlie  succession  to 
this  kingdom,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  tedious 
end  blo<Miy  war,  of  which  the  operations  and 
events  will  occur  in  their  place. 

,  Gracchus,  on  the  approach  of  the 

U.  C.  639.     election  of  consuls,  employed    all 

J'.  Fannius,  h**  credit  and  influence  to  support 
Cn.Domitlus  Caius  Fannius,  in  opposition  to 
Ahenobarbus.  Opimius,  who,  by  his  vigilance  and 

<  activity  in  suppressing  the  treason- 

able designs  of  the  allies  at  r  r^elhc,  had  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  popular  party ;  and  Fannius 
being  accordingly  chosen,  together  with  Cn.  Do- 
mitius  Ahenobarbus,  Gracchus  proceeded  to  offer 
himself  as  a  candidate  to  be  re-elected  into  the 
office  of  tribune.     In  this  he  foUowed  the  ex- 


1  At  Aix,  in  ProTencc.       2  A  Gellius,  lib.  ii.  c.  10. 


ample  of  his  brother  Tiberius  fn  a  step,  which^ 
being  reckoned  illegal  as  well  as  alarming,  was 
that  which  hastened  his  ruin.  An  attempt  had 
been  since  made  by  Papirius  Carbo  to  have  the 
legality  of  such  re-elections  acknowledged ;  but 
this  having  failed,  Caius  Gracchus,  wiUi  great 
address,  inserted  in  one  of  his  popular  edicts,  a 
clause  declaring  it  competent  for  the  people  to 
re-elect  a  tribune,  in  case  he  should  need  a  con- 
tinuation of  his  power  in  order  to  fulfil  liis  pub- 
lic engagements.  To  avail  himself  of  this  clause, 
he  now  declared,  that  his  views  in  behalf  of  the 
people  were  far  from  being  accomplished.  Under 
this  pretence  he  obtained  a  preference  to  one  of 
the  new  candidates,  and  greatly  strengthened  the 
tribunltian  ]>ower  by  the  prospect  of  its  re- 
peated renewals,  and  duration  for  an  indefinlto 
time. 

Upon  his  re-election,  Caius,  continuing  hia 
admmistration  upon  the  same  plan  of  animosity 
to  the  senate,  obtained  a  law  to  deprive  that  bo- 
dy of  the  share  which  his  brother  had  left  them 
in  the  courts  oHustice ;  and  ordaining,  that  the 
judges,  for  the  tuture,  should  be  draughted  from 
the  equestrian  order  alone,  a  class  of  men,  who, 
being  left  out  of  the  senate,  and  of  course  not 
comprehended  in  the  laws  that  pro- 
Lex  Sem-pro-  hibited  commerce,  had  betaken 
ni4t  Judicia-  themselves,  as  has  been  observed,' 
ria.  to  lucrative  professions,  were  tlie 

farmers  of  the  revenue,  the  contrac- 
tors for  the  army,  and,  in  general,  the  merchants 
who  conducted  the  whole  trade  of  the  rq>ublic. 
Though  they  might  be  considered  as  neutral  in 
the  disputes  of  the  senate  and  people,  and  there- 
fore impartial  where  the  other  orders. were  bia»- 
sed,  there  was  no  class  of  men  more  likely  to 
prostitute  the  character  of  judges  for  interest  or 
actual  hire.  This  revolution  in  the  courts  of 
justice  accordingly  may  have  contributed  greatly 
to  hasten  the  approaching  corruption  of  manners, 
and  the  disorders  of  the  government. 

ITie  next  ordinance  prepared  by 
Gracchus,  or  ascribed  to  him.  re- 
lated to  the  nomination  of  officers 
to  govern  the  provinces ;  and,  if  it 
had  been  strictly  observed,  might 
have  made  some  compensation  for  the  former. 
The  power  of  naming  such  officers  was  commit- 
ted to  the  senate,  and  the  arrangements  were  to 
be  annually  made  before  the  election  of  consuls. 
This  continued  to  be  law,  but  was  often  over- 
ruled by  the  people.* 

In  the  same  year,  the  boldest  aiid  most  dan- 
gerous project  that  had  ever  been  formed  by  any 
of  the  popular  leaders,  that  for  admitting  the 
Italian  allies  upon  the  rolls  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, already  attempted  by  Fulvius  Flaccus,  was 
agadn  renewed  by  Caius  Gracchus ;  and,  upon 
the  utmost  exertion  of  the  vigilance  and  authori- 
ty of  the  senate,  with  great  difficulty  prevented. 
The  rumour  of  this  project  having  brought 
multitudes  to  Rome,  the  senate  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  give  the  consuls  in  charge  to  clear  the 
city,  on  the  day  that  this  important  question  wr.s 
expected  to  come  on,  of  all  strangers,  and  not  to 
suffer  any  aliens  to  remain  within  four  miles  of 
the  walls.  During  the  dependence  of  this  ques- 
tion, Gracchus  flattered  the  poorer  citizens  with 
the  prospect  of  advantageous  settlements,  in  cer- 
tain new  colonies,  of  six  thousand  men  each, 
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which  he  propoetd  to  plant  in  the  districts  of 
Cwnpenia  and  Tkrentom,  the  most  cultivated 
parta  of  Italy,  and  in  colonies,  which  he  Ulce- 
wise  proposed  to  send  abroad  into  some  of  the 
lidiest  provinces.  Sach  settlements  hod  been 
formerly  made  to  occupy  and  secure  recent  con- 
quest; they  were  now  calculated  to  serve  as 
baits  to  popular  favour,  and  as  a  provision  made 
by  the  leaders  of  flietlon,  for  thdr  own  friends 
and  adherents. 

The  senate,  attacked  by  such  popular  arts,  re* 
solved  to  retort  on  their  advenarles ;  tad  for 
this  purpose  Instructed  Marcus  Livius,  another 
of  the  tribunes,  to  take  such  measures  as  should, 
If  possible,  Buppknt  Gracchus  in  the  favour  of 
the  people.  Livius^  professing  to  act  in  concert 
with  the  senate,  proposed  a  number  of  acts :  one 
to  oondliato  the  minds  of  the  allies,  by  giving 
tliem,  while  they  served  in  the  army,  the  same 
exeznption  from  corporeal  punishment,  which 
the  Roman  citixens  had  enjoyed. 

Another  for  tne  establishment  of 
LexlAviade  twdve  different  colonies,  each  of 
TVfVp  Clc^  three  thousand  citiaens.  But  what, 
•Ml  J^M  possibly,  had  the  greatest  effect,  be- 
NtminU.  cause  it  appeared  to  exceed  in  mn* 
nificence  all  the  edicta  of  Gracchus, 
was  an  exemption  of  all  those  lands,  which 
should  be  distributed  in  terms  of  the  late  Sem- 
nianlaw,  from  allquit-renta  and  public  bur- 
s,  which  had  liitherto,  in  ireneraJ,  been  laid 
on  all  possessions  that  were  hdd  fhmi  the  pub- 
lic' It  was  proposed  to  name  ten  commission- 
ers to  distribute  lands  thus  unincumbered  to  the 
people ;  and  three  colonies  are  mentioned,  Syl- 
laoeum,  Tarentum,  and  Neptunia,  as  bavmg 
been  actually  sent  abroad  this  year,  and  probably 
on  these  terms. 

About  the  same  time  it  was  de- 
LexRubrUi,  creed,  that  the  city  of  Carthage 
might  be  rebuilt  for  the  reception 
of  a  ookmy  of  six  thousand  Roman  citizens, 
lliis  decree  bears  the  name,  not  of  Sempronius 
or  of  Livius,  but  of  Rubrius,  another  tribune  of 
the  same  year. 

The  senate  readDy  agreed  to  the  settlement  of 
these  colonies,  as  likely  to  carry  off  a  number  of 
the  more  fiictious  citizens,  and  to  furnish  an  op- 
portunity likevdse  of  removing  from  the  city, 
for  some  time,  the  popular  leaders  themselves, 
under  pretence  of  employing  them  to  conduct 
and  to  settle  the  families  destined  to  form  those 
establishments.  Accordingly,  Caius  Gracchus, 
and  Fulvius  Flaccus,  late  consul,  and  now  deeply 
engaged  in  all  these  factious  measures,  were  de- 
stined to  take  charge  of  the  new  colonists,  and 
to  superintend  their  settlement.* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  senate,  in 
the  election  of  Opimius  to  the  con- 
sulsnip  of  the  following  year,  car- 
ried an  important  ol)}ect  to  the  re- 
putation and  interest  of  their  party, 
and  conceived  hopes  of  being  able, 
by  the  authority  of  this  magistrate. 
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authorHj  of  the  senate  began  to  prevail;  send,  m 
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to  combat  the  desiens  of  Gracchus  more  effec- 
tuallv  than  they  had  hitherto  done.  He  was  ao> 
.  cordingly  retained  in  the  administration  of  af- 
fairs in  Italy,  while  his  colleague,  Fabius,  was 
appointed  to  command  in  Gaul.  Cains  Gracchus, 
having  the  presumption  to  offer  himsdf  a  third 
time  candidate  for  the  office  of  tribune,  was  re- 
jected, and  had  the  mortification  to  find,  that  the 


•  Plutar^.     Paulus  Bfinatiivi  de  Legibas  Romanis. 
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they  had  credit  enough  to  procure  hia  esdusioii 
tcovo.  any  share  in  the  magteacy,  so  they  might 
be  able  to  frustrate  or  reverse  many  of  the  acta 
he  had  obtained  in  fSftvour  of  his  party. 

By  the  repulse  of  Graoohusand  his  asaooiates, 
the  aristocratical  partv  came  to  have  a  nu^ority, 
even  in  the  college  ot  tribunes.  Questions  of 
legislation  were  now  likely  to  be  determined  in 
the  assembly  of  the  ccnturieb ;  and  this  circum- 
stance alone,  while  the  senate  was  able  to  retain 
it,  was  equal  to  an  entire  revolution  of  the  go- 
vernment. The  centuries,  under  the  leading  of 
an  active  consul,  were  likely  to  annul  former  re- 
solutions with  the  same  decision  and  rapidity 
with  which  they  had  been  passed.  Much  vio- 
lence was  enected,  and  the  different  parties,  re- 
collecting yrhat  had  happened  in  the  case  of  Ti- 
berius Graoohus,  took  measures  not  to  be  sur- 
prised by  their  antagonisto ;  for  the  most  part  .. 
came  to  the  place  of  assembly  in  bands,  even 
under  arms,  and  oidsavoured  to  possess  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  ground  as  in  the  presence  of  an 
enemy. 

Mumcius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  in  consequence 
of  a  resolution  of  the  senate,  pretending  that  he 
was  moved  by  some  unfavounUe  presages,  pro- 
posed a  repeal  or  amendment  of  some  of  the  late 
popular  acta:  and  particularly,  to  change  the 
destination  of  tiie  colony  intended  for  Carthage, 
to  some  other  place.  This  motion  was  strenu- 
ously uppuscd  by  Fulvius  Flaccus,  and  by  Caius 
Gracchus,  who  treated  the  report  of  presages 
from  Africa  as  a  mere  fiction,  and  the  whole  de- 
sign as  proceeding  from  the  inveterate  hatred  of 
the  nobles  to  the  people.  Before  the  assembly 
met,  in  which  this  question  was  to  be  decided, 
these  popular  leaders  attempted  to  seize  the  ca- 
pitol,  out  found  themselves  prevented  by  the  con- 
sul, who  had  already  with  an  armed  force  se- 
cured that  station. 

In  the  morning  after  they  had  received  this 
disappointment,  toe  people  being  assembled,  and 
the  consul  beinc  employed  in  offering  up  the 
customary  sacrifices,  Gracchus,  with  Us  party, 
came  to  their  place  in  the  comitium.  One  of 
the  attendanta  of  the  consul,  who  was  canTiug 
away  the  entrails  of  the  victim,  reproached 
Gracchus,  as  he  passed,  with  sedition,  and  hid 
him  desist  from  his  machinations  against  the 
government  of  the  commonwealth.  On  this 
provocation,  one  of  the  party  of  Gracchus  struck 
the  consul's  officer  witn  his  dagger,  and  killed 
him  on  the  spot.  The  cry  of  murder  ran  through 
the  multitude,  and  the  assembly  bmn  to  break 
up.  Gracchus  endeavoured  to  speak,  but  could* 
not  be  heard  for  the  tumult :  and  all  thoughta  of 
business  were  laid  aside.  The  consul  immedi- 
ately summoned  the  senate  to  meet  \  and  having 
reported  what  had  happened  in  the  comitium,  and 
wnat  appeared  to  him  the  first  act  of  hostility  in 
a  war,  which  the  popular  faction  had  prepared 
against  the  state,  he  received  the  diarge  that  was 
usual  on  perilous  occasions,  to  provide,  in  tiie 
manner  wnich  his  own  prudence  should  direct, 
for  the  safety  of  the  oommonweidth.  Thus  au- 
tiiorised,  he  commanded  the  senators  and  the 
knighta  to  arm,  and  made  proper  dispositions  to 
secure  tiie  prindpal  streets.  Being  master  lA 
the  capitol  and  forum,  he  adjourned  the  assem- 
bly of  the  people  to  the  usual  pkkce  on  the  fbU 
lowing  day,  and  cited  the  persons  aecused  of  the 
murder  to  ansvrer  for  tiie  orime  which  was  laid 
to  their  charge. 

In  consequence  of  this  a^jonmment,  and  the 
?•!  •  •       • 
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to  tlM  oomHiom  at  the  hour  of  anembl  j,  and 
were  read  J  to  execute  each  orden  ae  thej  mlgfaf 
neelTe  for  the  pablio  eafetj.  Gncchus  and 
Fulvios  refused  to  aniwer  the  citation,  and  the 
capitdl  being  secured  against  them,  they  toolc 
post,  with  a  nomeroos  partj  in  arms,  on  the 
ATvntine  hlH,  which  was  opposite  to  the  capiu^ 
and  from  which  they  equally  looked  down  on 
the  forum  and  place  of  assembly.  Being  again 
cited  to  appear  at  the  tribunal  of  the  Roman 
people,  they  sent  a  young  man,  one  of  the  sons 
of  Fulrius,  to  capittuate  with  the  consul,  and  to 
settle  the  terms  on  which  they  were  to  surren- 
der themselves.  Upon  this  message  they  were 
told,  in  return,  that  they  must  answer  at  the  bar 
of  the  assembly,  as  criminals,  not  pretend  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  republic,  aa  equals;  that  no 
pprty,  however  numerous,  was  entitled  to  parley 
with  the  people  of  Rome :  and  to  this  answer 
the  messenger  was  forbid,  at  his  peril,  to  bring 
any  reply.  The  party,  however,  still  hoped  to 
gain  time,  or  to  divide  their  enemies ;  and  they 
ventured  to  employ  young  Fulvins  again  to  re- 
peat their  message.  He  was  seized  by  the  con- 
sul's orders.  Gracchus  and  Fulvius,  with  their 
adherents,  were  declared  public  enemies ;  and  a 
reward  was  offered  to  the  person  who  should  kill 
or  secure  them.     They  were  instantly  attacked, 


and,  after  a  little  reslataiMe,  forced  from  their 
ground.  Gracchus  fled  hy  the  woodep  bridge 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  was  there 
slain,  eitner  by  his  own  hand,  or  by  that  of  a 
fidthful  servant,  who  had  undertaken  the  task  of 
saving  him  In  hJs  last  extremity  from  falling  in- 
to the  power  of  liis  enemies.  Fulvius  was  <&ag- 
ged  to  execution  from  a  bath  where  he  attempt- 
ed to  conceal  himself.  The  heads  of  both  were 
carried  to  the  consul,  and  exchanged  for  the  pro- 
mised reward. 

In  tbb  fray  the  pany  of  the  senate,  being  re- 
gularly armed  and  prepared  for  slaughter,  cut 
off  the  adherents  of  Caius  Gracchus  and  Fulvius 
in  greater  numbers  than  they  had  done  those  of 
Tiberius ;  thev  lulled  about  three  thousand  two 
hundred  and  nfty  in  the  streets,  and  confined 
great  numbers,  who  were  afterwards  strangled 
in  the  prisons.  The  bodies  of  the'  slain,  as  the 
law  ordained,  in  the  case  of  treason,  being  de- 
nied the  forms  of  a  funeral,  were  cast  into  tha 
river,  and  their  estates  confiscated.* 

The  house  of  Fulvius  was  razed  to  tha  rround, 
th«  area  laid  open  for  public  uses ;  and,  from 
these  beginnings,  it  appeared  that  ^e  Romans, 
who,  in  the  pursuit  or  their  foreign  conquests, 
had  so  liberally  shed  the  blood  of  other  nations, 
might  become  equally  lavish  of  their  own. 


CHAP.   IV. 

Staie  of  Order  and  TranquURty  vhch  fcUowed  the  Svppresaon  of  the  Ide  Tumuitt  Appearanee  of 
Cams  Mariu$— Foreign  War$  ComjiUantM  against  Jugurtha—Appearance  of  the  Ctmbri~-lFar 
wlh  Jugurthth^-CamjHtign  and  TretUy  of  Pisth->Tugtirtha  comes  to  Rome  wUh  a  Safe'Conduct—' 
Ob^ed  to  retire  from  thence~~Camnaign  of  MelMus—Gf  Morius—Jugurtha  betrayed  hy  Bocckus 
'^His  Death,  oftpr  the  TVtun^  ^Marius-^This  General  re-etected,  in  order  to  command  against 
theCimbrL 


T:H£  popular  party  had,  in  the  late  tumults, 
carried  their  violence  to  such  extremes,  as 
disgusted  and  alarmed  every  perM>n  who  had 
any  desire  of  domestic  peace  ;  and  in  their  ill- 
advised  recourse  to  arms,  but  too  well  justified 
the  measures  which  had  been  taken  against 
them.  By  this  exertion  of  vigour,  the  senate, 
and  ordinary  magistrates,  recovered  their  former 
authority ;  a^iirs  returned  io  their  usual  chan- 
nel, and  the  most  perfect  order  seemed  to  arise 
from  the  late  confusions.  Questions  of  legisla^ 
tion  were  allowed  to  take  their  rise  in  the 
senate,  and  were  not  carried  to  the  people,  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  senate's  authority.  The 
l^slative  power  was  exercised  in  the  assembly 
of  the  centuries,  and  the  prohibitory  or  defen- 
sive Awction  of  the  tribunes,  or  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  was  such,  as  to  prevent  the 
abuses  of  the  executive  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  aristocracy,  without  stopping  the  proceed- 
li>gs  of  government,  or  substituting  a  democra- 
tiol  usurpation  in  its  place.  Even  the  judicative 
power,  vested  in  the  equestrian  order,  pro- 
mised to  have  a  salutaiy  effect,  by  keeping  a 
balance  between  the  different  ranks  and  dis- 
tinctions of  men  in  the  republic 

The  aristocratical  party,  notwitnstanding 
the  ascendant  ihey  had  recently  gained,  did  not 
attempt  to  rescind  any  of  the  regular  institu- 
tioBS  of  Gracchus;  they  were  contented  with 
inflirting  prniishmanti  on  thoie  who  had  baen 


accessary  to  the  late  sedition,  and  with  re^esta- 
blishinff  such  of  the  nobles  aa  had  suffered  by 
the  viidence  of  the  popular  faction.  Popilius 
Laenas,  driven  into  exile  by  one  of  the  edicts  of 
Gracchus,  or  by  the  persecution  to  which  it  ex- 
posed him,  was  now  recalled  upon  the  motion 
of  Calpumius  Piso,  one  of  the  tribunes.' 

As  the  state  of  parties  was  in  some  measure 
reversed,  Fapirius  Car  bo  thought 
U.  C.  6SS.     proper  to  withdraw  frum  the  po- 
pular side ;  and,  by  the  credit  of 
those  now  in  possession  of  the  go- 
vernment,   was  promoted  to  the 
station  of  consul,  and  yielded  the 
first  fruits  of  his  conversion  by 
defending  the  cause  of  his  predecessor  Opimios, 
who,  at  the  expiration  of  his  consulate,    was 
brought  to  trial  for  having  put  Roman  citizens 
death  without  the  forms  6f  law.     Carbo, 


PvbliusMan- 
Hum,  and  C. 
Paptrius 

Carbo, 


though  himself  connected  with  those  who 
suffered,  now  pleaded  the  justice  and  ne- 
cessity of  the  late  militarv  executions;  and, 
upon  this  plea,  obtained  the  acquittal  of  his 
client. 

This  merit  on  the  part  of  Carbo,  however, 
did  not  so  far  cancel  nis  former  offences  aa  to 


1  AppisD.  Phitarch.  Orosios.  lib.  v.  c.  12.  Floras, 
lib.  iiL  c.  15.    Aootor  de  Viris  lllustribas,  c  09. 
SCiooroiaBrato. 
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ttrerent  his  bdng  tried  and  condemned  in  the 
n>!tow{n«  yew:,,  as  an  accomplice  in  the  sedition 
ik  Gracchus.  He  was  supposed  to  have  heen 
accessary  to  the  death  <^  Scipio ;  and  his  cause 
not  heinr  warmly  espoused  by  any  party,  he  fell 
a  sacrifice  to  the  imputation  w  his  heinous 
crime.  It  is  said,  that,  upon  hearing  his  sen- 
tence, he  killed  himself.' 

Octarius,  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  present 
year,  moved  an  amendment  of  the 
fjex  OctavUt  law  obtained  by  Gracchus,  re- 
Frummtaria.  opecting  the  distribution  of  com 
from  the  public  granaries,  pro- 
bably to  ease  the  treasury  in  part  of  that  buroen ; 
but  the  particulars  are  unknown. 

About  this  time  the  celebrated  Caius  Marius 
began  to  appear  in  the  public  assemblies  of  the 
people.  He  was  a  person  of  obscure  birth,  and 
rustic  manners,  formed  amidst  the  occupations 
of  a  peasant,*  and  the  hardships  of  a  legionary 
soldier,  but  of  a  resolute*  spirit,  and  insatiable 
ambition.  He  was  a  natire  of  Arpinum,  and 
without  any  other  apparent  title  than  that  of 
being  a  denfsoh  of  Rome,  laid  claim  to  the  hon- 
ours of  the  state.  He  is  remarkable  for  having 
suffered  more  repulses  in  his  firsf  attempts  to  be 
elected  into  office,  and  for  having  succeeded 
more  frequently  afterwards  than  any  other 
Roman  citizen  during  the  existence  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 

Marius,  after  being  disaj^pointed  in  his  first 
canvas  for  the  office  of  trioune,  succeeded  in 
the  following  year.  The  acts  which  were  pas- 
sed under  his  tribunate,  and  which  bear  his 
name,  do  not  carrv  any  violent  expressions  of 
party-spirit,  nor  give  intimation  of  that  insa- 
tiate ambition  with  which  be  afterwards  dis- 
tressed his  country;  the.  first 
J^x  Maria  de  related  to  the  conduct  of  eleo- 
SnffragUs.  tions,  and  provided  some  remedy 
for  an  evil  which  was  complained 
of  in  the  manner  of  soliciting  votes.  The  space 
between  the  rails,  by  which  the  citizens  passed 
to  give  in  their  ballots,  was  so  broad  as  to  ad- 
mit, not  only  those  who  came  to  vote,  but  the 
candidates  likewise,  with  their  adherents  and 
friends,  who  came  to  importune  and  to  overawe 
the  i>eople  in  the  very  act  of  delivering  their 
votes. '  Marius  proposed  to  put  an  end  to  this 
practice,  and  to  provide  for  the  entire  freedom 
of  the  people,  by  narrowing  the  entrance,  so 
that  only  the  votei*s  could  pass.  A  party  of  the 
nobles,  with  Aurelius  Cotta  the  consul  at  their 
head,  not  knowing  with  what  a  resolute  spirit 
they  were  about  to  contend,  being  averse  to  this 
reformation,  prevailed  on  the  senate  to  withhold 
its  authoritv,  without  which  any  regular  ques- 
tion on  this  subject  could  not  be  put  to  the 
people.  But  Marius,  in  the  charactei^of  tri- 
bune, threatened  the  consul  with  immediate 
imprisonment,  if  he  did  not  move  to  recall  this 
vote  of  the  senate.  The  matter  being  re-con- 
sidered,  Lucius  Metellus,  who  wan  first  on  the 
rolls,  having  given  his  voice  for  affirming  the 
.first  decree,  was  ordered  by  Marius  into  cut- 
tody  ;  and  there  being  no  tribune  to  intercede 
^  for  him,  must  have  gone  to  prison,  if  the  dis- 
pute had  not  terminated  by  the  majority  agree- 
Inc  to  have  the  matter  carried  to  the  people,  as 
Blarius  proposed,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Benate*8  authority. 
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In  another  of  the  acts  of  Marina  die  ropiriblic 
was  still  more  indebted  to  hia  wisdom  and  cour- 
age, in  withstanding  an  attempt  of  one  of  his 
colleagues  to  flatter  the  indigent  dtisens  at  the 
expense  of  the  public  treasury,  by  repealing  the 
recent  r^ulation  of  Octavius,  and  lowering  the 
terms  on  which  com  was  distributed  from  the 
granaries.  This  was  an  ordinary  expedient  vi 
tribunitian  fietction.  Marius  oppoeea  it  aa  (^ 
dangerous  consequence.  And  his  conduct  in 
this  matter  marked  him  out  as  one  not  to  be 
awed  by  any  party,  and  a  person,  who,  into 
whatever  party  he  should  be  admitted,  was  des- 
tined to  govern.  'Ilie  times  indeed  were  likely 
to  eive  more  importance  to  his  character  as  a 
soldier  than  a  citizen  ;  and  In  that  he  was  still 
farther  raised  above  the  malice  of  those  who 
we^e  inclined  to  revile  or  undervalue  what  were 
called  his  upstart  pretensions.* 

From  the  time  that  the  Romans  first  passed 
into  the  Transalpine  Gaul,  as  auxiliaries  to  the 
republic  of  Marseilles,  they  had  kept  on  foot  In 
that  neighbourhood  a  miutary  force ;  and,  by 
planting  colonies  at  convenient  stations,  showed 
their  intention  of  maintaining  possessions  on 
that  side  of  the  Alps.  Betultus,  or  Betultich,  a 
prince  of  the  country,  who  was  supposed  able  to 
raise  a  force  of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  at- 
tempted to  expel  these  intruders,  but  was  de- 
feated, first  by  the  proconsul  Fabius,  afterwards 
by  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  and  furnished  these 
generals  with  the  subjects  of  their  respective 
triumphs.  This  prince  himself  became  a  cap- 
tive to  Domitius,  and  was  carried  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  led  in  procession,  distinguished  by 
his  painted  arms  and  his  chariot  of  silver,  the 
equipage  in  which  it  vn»  said  he  usually  led  his 
army  to  battle." 

It  appears  that  the  Romans  had 

U.  C.  6SS.     employed  elephants  in  the  first  wars 

they  made  in  Gaul ;  for  the  victory 

of  Domitius  is  attributed  to  the  efifect  that  waa 

produced  by  these  animals.* 

Quintus  Marcius  succeeded  Domitius  in  the 
command  of  the  forces  which  were  employed  in 
Gaul,  and  continued  to  gain  ground  on  the  na- 
tives, who  appeared  from  different  cantons  suc- 
cessively to  resist  his  arms.  He  planted  a  colony 
at  Narbo,  to  stren|^heu  the  frontier  of  the 
newly-acquired  province  on  one  side ;  and  as  the 
Romans  had  hitnerto  alwajrs  passed  by  sea  into 
that  country,  he  endeavoured  to  open  a  passage 
by  the  Alps  in  order  to  have  a  communication 
by  land  with  Italy  on  the  other.  In  the  course 
of  these  operations  the  Stseni,  an  Alpine  nation 
that  opposed  him,  were  entirely  cut  off*. 

About  thb  time  the  Roman  generals  obtained 
their  triumphs  on  different  quarters.  In  the 
Baliares  and  in  Dalmatia,  as  well  as  in  Gaul  •, 
and  the  republic  did  not  meet  for  some  years 
with  an  enemy  able  to  resist  herpower,  except 
on  the  side  of  Thrace  and  the  Danube,  where 
the  proconsul  Cato  was  defeated ;  and  where  a 
resistance  was  for  some  years  kept  up  by  the 
natives. 

But  of  the  foreign  affairs  which  occupied  tha 
attention  of  the  Romans,  the  most  memorable 
was  the  contest  of  pretenders  to  the  crown  of 
Numidia,  which,  by  the  death  of  Miclpaa,  (ha 


S  Valerius  Kax.  lib.  iii.  c.  7.    Cicero  in  Brnto. 
4  JuTenaL  Sat.  viiL    PUn.  lib.  xxxiii. c  11. 


5  Plutarch,  in  Mario. 
8  Yelleias  Pater.   Ammianus  MarceO.  lab.  xv«  ftao. 
Padionus  in  Verrinam  Seeandam.    VaL  Max.  lib.  v. 
c.  oT  7  Soeumioa  in  Vita  Neronis. 
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powd  of  about  thk  time.  The  late  king  bad 
two  aoiMi  Adberbal  and  HiempeaU  He  bad 
likevHae  adopted  Jugiutba,  the  natbzalaon  of' 
bis  brother  JVfanastabal*  whom  he  bad  employed 
at  the  head  of  his  armies  thinking  it  safer  to 
gain  iiim  bj  good  offioea,  «han  to  pioToke  him 
i^a  total  eBoluaioaficom£ftToiir.  He  had  formed 
a  pmiiect,  frequent  among  barbarous  and  despotic 
sovereigns,  but  always  ruinous,  to  divMe  bis  ter- 
ritories ;  and  he  hoped  tha^  wliile  he  provided 
for  Jus, own,  sons,  he  should  secure  to  them,  from 
jBOtivea  <tf  gratitude,  the  protection  and  good 
ottees  of  Jugurtha,  whom  be  admitted  to  an 
eqiMd  share  with  tibem  in  the  partition  of  his 
kingdam.  Tlie  consequences  or  this  mistaken 
arrancement  soon  Mpcwred  in  the  distractions 
that  rollowed,  and  wnich  arose  from  the  ambi- 
tion of  Jugurtha,  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
whole.  ¥ov  this  purpose  he  formed  a  secret  de- 
eign  against  the  lives  of  both  the  brothers,  of 
whom  the  younger,  Hlempsal,  fell  into  his 
•oajre,  and  was  assassinated.  Adherbal,  bong 
imore  cautious,  obliged  his  crafty  enemy  to  de- 
/dare  himself  openly,  took  the  ^dd  against  him 
wilfa  all  the  forces  he  could  raises  but  was  de- 
ieated*  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  iu  the  Roman 
piiovinoe,  and  »om  thence  thought  proper  to 
nass  into  Italy,  in  order  to  lay  his  complaints 
Wore  the  senate  and  people  of  Home. 

Massinissa,  the  grandfather  of  this  injured 
prince,  had  given  effectual  aid  to  the  Romans  in 
their  wars  with  Cartbace ;  and,  upon  the  final 
reduotion  of  that  ra»ublic  was  rewarded  with  a 
considerable  part  of  ita  spoils.  From  this  time 
forward  the  Romans  expected,  and  the  king  of 
Numidia  paid  to  them,  a  deference  like  that  of  a 
vassal  or  tributary  prince  to  his  soveieifn  lord. 
Upon  the  faAth  of  this  connection,  Adherbal  now 
carried  his  o<m&plaint8  to  Rome  ;  and  Jugurthf, 
knowing  how  ready  the  Romans  were,  in  the 
character  of  arbitrators,  to  consider  themselves 
as  the  sovereigns  of  other  nations,  thought  pro- 
per ^  send  d^mties  on  his  part,  to  counteract 
the  representations  of  iiis  rivaL 

This  crafty  adventurer  had  served  under  Sci- 
pio  at  the  siefK  of  Numantiiw  where  he  bad  an 
opportunity  ot  observing  the  manners  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Romans,  and  accommodated  him- 
self to  both.  He  was  equally  distinguished  by 
his  implicit  submission  to  command,  as  by  his 
impetuous  courage,  wid  by  the  ability  of  his  con- 
duct in  everv  service.  He  bad  even  then  prob- 
obi  V  directed  his  views  to  the  succession  ot  Nu^ 
midia,  and  taw  of  what  conseqiience  the  Romans 
might  prove  in  deciding  his  fortunes.  He  had 
studied  their  character,  and  had  already  marked 
out  the  line  he  was  to  follow  in  conducting  his 
affiilrs  with  that  people.  Thev  appeared  to  be  a 
number  of  sovereigns  assembled  toffetber,  able 
in  council  and  formidable  in  the  field ;  but,  in 
comparison  to  the  Africans  in  geperah  undesign- 
ing  and  simple.  With  the  nride  of  monarchs 
they  began,  he  imagined,  to  feel  the  indigence  of 
courtiers,  and  were  to  be  moved  by  considera- 
tions of  interest  rather  than  force.  His  com- 
missioners were  now  accordingly  furnished  with 
ample  presents,  and  with  the  means  of  gratify- 
ing the  principal  persons  at  Rome  in  a  manner 
that  was  suited  to  their  respective  ranks  and  to 
their  influence  in  the  commonwealth. 

In  the  choice  of  this  plan  Jugurtha,  like  most 
politioians  that  refine  too  much,  nad  formed  a  sys- 
tem with  great  Ingenuity,  and  spoke  of  it  with 
a  specious  wit ;  but  bad  not  taken  into  bis  ac- 
count the  whole  clrcumstaDcea  of  the  case  In 


whieh  he  eMagad.  Soim,  he  simose<^  was  m 
dty  to  be  sold.  He  fin^got  that,  thougli  msny 
Rmnans  could  be  bought,  do  treasure  was  sulS- 
dent  to  buy  the  republic;  that  to  buy  a  few. 
made  it  neceesary  for  him  to  buy  many  more  ( 
that  as  he  r^sed  expectations,  the  number  of  ex- 
pectants inonased  without  limit ;  that  the  Biere 
ne  gave,  the  more  he  was  still  expected  to  give ; 
that  in  a  state  which  was  broke  Into  parties,  if 
he  gained  one  by  his  gifto,  that  alone  was  suffi- 
cient to  rouse  the  omr  against  him.  And  ao- 
oordingly,  after  lavishing  his  money  to  influence 
the  councils  of  Rome»  he  was  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  arms  at  last,  and  to  contemi  with  the 
forces  of  the  republic,  after  he  had  eadiansted  his 
treasure  in  attempting  to  corrupt  her  virtue. 

Although  Jugurtha  had  many  partisans  at 
Rom^  svKh  was  the  ii^ustice  ec  his  cause,  or 
the  suspicion  of  corruption  in  those  who  espoused 
it,  that  they  durst  not  openly  avow  their  wishes. 
They  endeavoured  to  euspend  the  resolutions 
which  were  in  agitation  i^ainst  him,  and  had 
the  matter  referred  to  ten  conmussicners  who 
should  go  into  Africa,  and  in  preaence  of  the 
parties  settle  the  differmces  which  subsisted  be- 
tween them.  There  indeed  he  practised  his  art 
on  the  Romwi  commissioners  with  better  suc- 
cess than  he  had  experienced  with  the  senate  and 
people.  He  prevailed  upon  them  to  divide  the 
kingdom,  and  to  favour  him  in  the  lot  which 
should  be  iwaigned  to  himself:  knowing  that 
force  must  ultimately  decide  every  controversy 
which  should  arise  on  the  subject,  he  msM 
choice,,  not  df  the  richest,  but  of  the  most  war- 
like division ;  and  indeed  had  already  determin- 
ed that,  as  soon  as  the  Romans  left  Africa,  he 
should  make*an  end  of  the  contest  by  the  death 
of  Adherbal ;  trusting  that,  bv  continuing  to 
use  the  specific  which  ft  was  said  he  had  alr«idy 
i^iplied,  he  might  prevail  on  the  Romans  to 
overlook  what  Uiey  would  not,  on  a  previous  re- 
quest, have  permitted. 

He  accordingly,  soon  after  the  departure  of 
the  Roman  commissioners,  marched  into  the 
territories  of  Adherbal,  abut  him  up  in  the  town 
of  Cirta ;  and,  while  the  Romans  sent  him  re- 
peated messages  to  desist,  still  continued  the 
blockade,  until  the  mercenaries  of  Adherbal, 
tired  of  the  hardships  they  were  made  to  endure, 
advised,  and,  by  their  appearing  ready  to  dessrt, 
forced  him  to  commit  himself  to  the  mercy  of 
Jugurtha,  by  whom  he  was  immediately  put  to 
death. 

Bv  these  evenU,  in  about  seven  yearn  from 
the  death  of  Micipsa,  Jugurtha  had  attained  to 
the  object  of  his  highest  desires ;  but  the  arts 
which  procured  him  a  crown,  likewise  rendered 
his  state  insecure.  He  was  disappointed  in  his 
expectation  to  pacify  the  Romans.  The  money 
he  dealt  went  into  the  coffers  only  of  a  few,  but 
his  crimes  roused  the  Indignation  of  the  whole 
people.  Practised  statesmen  or  politicians  are 
seldom  roused  by  mere  feelings  of  indignation 
on  the  subject  of  private  wrongs,  'fbey  have, 
or  pretend  to  have,  reasons  of  state  to  suppress 
the  consideration  of  individuals.  The  mater 
part  of  the  Roman  senate  accordingly,  whether 
acting  on  maxims  of  policy,  or  won  b^  the  pres- 
ents of  Jugurtha,  received  the  complaints  which 
were  lodged  against  him  with  indifference  ;  but 
the  assembly  of  the  people,  moved  bv  the  cries 
of  perfidy  and  murder  which  were  raised  by  the 
tribunes,  received  the  representations  of  his  con- 
duct with  indignation  and  rage.  These  paraions 
were  inflamed  by  opposition  to  the  noU^  wbn 
were  supposed  to  favour  the  murdaww    Neither 
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ir  the 

termined  partixan  af  Jngwrtka  dmtwt  aproar  in 
hiseauM,  norpropoaetedeeliiMa  warwuhthat 
prince,  aJthough  It  waa  likely  to  te  attended 
wkk  eonaideraMe  difficultiee ;  and  waa  to  be  un- 
dertaken at  a  time  wiien  a  cloud  Imng  orer 
Italy  on  the  aide  of  Gaol,  a  qnarter  from  which 
the  Romani  always  expected,  and  often  expcri- 
Mst  terrible  alorma. 

Abont  the  time  that  Adherbal 
U.  C  64a  laid  hit  comolaiBto  against  Jugnr- 
tha  before  toe  senate  of  Rome,  a 
new  enemv  had  appeared.  .  The  north  of  Eu- 
rope, or  ox  Asia,  had  cast  off  a  swaim,  which, 
migrating  to  the  aouth  and  to  the  west,  was  first 
aeseried  by  tlie  Romans  on  the  frontier  of  Illy- 
scum,  and  presently  drew  their  attention  to 
that  side.  The  horde  was  said  to  oonmt  of 
three  hundred  thousand  fighdng  men,  coirauct- 
ing  their  families  of  women  and  children,  and 
ooverinc  the  plains  with  their  cattle.  The  con- 
sul Papuius  Carbo  was  ordered  to  take  poet  in 
lUyrieum,  to  obserre  the  motions  of  this  tre- 
mendous host.  He  was  alarmed  with  their 
seeming  to  point  towards  the  district  of  Aqui- 
le&a ;  and  putting  himself,  with  too  little  pre- 
caution, in  their  way,  could  not  witlistand  tneir 
numbers,  and  was  orerwhelmed  as  by  a  tem- 
pest. 

This  migrating  natipn  the  Romans  have  call- 
ed by  the  name  <n  Cimbri,  witlMrat  determining 
from  whence  they  came.  It  is  said  tltat  their 
carslry  amounted  to  no  more  than  fifteen  thou- 
sand ;  that  k  waa  their  practice  to  despise 
horses,  as  well  as  the  otiier  spoils  of  their  ene- 
mies, which  they  generally  destroyed:  and 
from  this  circumstance  it  may  be  argued,  that 
they  were  not  of  Scythian  extraction,  nor  sprung 
from  those  mighty  plains  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Asia,  where  military  force  has  from  time  im- 
memorial consisted  of  cavalry,  where  horses 
were  valued  above  every  other  mecaes  of  ac^isi- 
tion  or  property;  and  that  they  must  have 
been  bred  amongst  mountains  and  woods,  where 
this  animal  is  not  equally  useful.  On  their  hel- 
mets, which  were  crested  with  plumes  of 
frathersy  they  carried  the  ganing  jaws  of  wild 
beasts.  On  their  bodies  tney  wore  breast- 
plates of  iron,  had  shields  painted  of  a  conspicu- 
ous colour ;  and  carried  two  missile  iavelins  or 
darts,  and  a  heavy  sword.  They  collected  their 
fighting  men,  for  the  most  part,  into  a  solid 
square,  equally  extending  every  way :  in  one  of 
their  battles  it  was  reported  that  the  sides  of 
this  square  extended  thirty  stadia,  or  between 
three  aud  four  miles.  The  men  of  the  foremost 
ranks  were-fiwtened  together  with  chains  locked 
to  their  girdles,  which  made  them  impenetrable 
to  every  attack,  and  gave  them  the  force  of  a  tor- 
rent, m  sweeping  obetructions  before  them. 
Such  were  the  accounts  with  which  the  Ro- 
mans were  alarmed  on  the  approach  of  this  tre- 
mendous enemy. 

Although,  by  the  defeat  of  Carbo,  Italy  lay 
open  to  tl^  devastations,  yet  they  turned  away 
to  the  north  and  the  westward,  and  keeping  the 
Alps  on  their  left,  made  their  appearance  again 
on  the  frontier  of  the  Roman  province  in  Nar- 
bonne  Gaul,  and  from  thence  passed  into  Spain, 
where  thev  continued  to  alarm  Roman  settle- 
ments, and  kept  Rome  itself  in  sofoense,  by  the 
uncertainty  or  the  tract  they  might  afterwards 
choose  to  pursue. 

Such  waa  the   state  of  affairs, 

U^  C.  648.     when  the  popular  errand  generous 
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fiweed  the  sCafs  ktto  a 
Jngnrtiia.  The  consol  PIso  ^ 
appointed  to  command  in  Nnmi- 
dla.  The  necessary  levies  and 
supplies  for  this  service  were  or- 
dered, and  Jngnrtha  eoold  no  longer 
deobt  that  the  iproe  of  the  Reman  repub- 
lic was  to  be  employed  against  him  ;  yet,  in 
hopes  to  aerert  the  storas,  he  sent  his  son  with 
two  proper  aaeistants,  in  the  quality  of  smhassa* 
sadors  to  Rome,  chiefly  tmating  to  ^e  arts  of 
inainnatian  he  had  hitherto  practised,  and  to  the 
distribution  of  presents  and  of  money.  Their 
arrival  being  reported  to  the  senate,  a  resolution 
of  this  body  passed,  that  unless  they  broucht 
an  offer  from  Jngnrtha  to  snrroider  his 
person  and  hia  kingdom  at  discretion,  they 
should  be  required  in  ten  days  to  depart  from 
Itaiv. 

Inis  answer  being  delivered  to  the  son  of  Jn^ 
gurtha,  he  presently  vrithdrew,  and  was  follow- 
ed by  a  Rinnan  simy,  which  was  prepared  to 
embaric  for  AfHea.  The  war  was  conducted  aft 
first  with  great  vivacity  and  sueeeos :  but  Jngnr- 
tha, by  offering  great  public  ooooeosions  or  pri- 
vate gradfioations,  prevailed  on  the  consul  to  ne- 
gotiate. It  wao  agreed,  that,  upon  receiving  a 
proper  hostage  on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  the 
King  himadrshould  repair  to  their  camp,  in  or- 
der to  conclude  the  treatv.  In  the  articlea  that 
were  made  public,  the  king  agreed  to  surrender 
hims^at  discretion,  and  to  pay  a  large  contri- 
bution in  horses,  com,  elmnanta,  and  money  ; 
but  in  aeoret  articles,  which  were  drawn  up  aft 
the  same  time,  the  conaul  engaged  that  the 
person  of  the  kii^  should  be  safe,  and  thaft 
the  kingdom  of  Numidia  should  be  aecured  to 
him. 

During  these  tranoactions  the  time  of  the  oc- 
piration  of  Piao*s  command  drew  near,  and  he 
nimself  was  called  into  Italy  to  preside  at  the 
approaching  deotionsi  His  report  of  the  treaty 
with  Jngnrtha  was  received  with  susoicion,  and 
the  cry  of  corruption  resumed. by  tnepcmmlar 
narty.  **  Where  is  this  captive?"  said  the  tribnno 
Alemmins ;  '*  if  he  have  surrendered  himself,  he 
will  obey  your  commands ;  send  for  him ;  ques- 
tion him  in  respect  to  what  is  past.  If  he  r»- 
fuse  to  come,  we  shall  know  wliat  to  think  of  n 
treaty  which  brings  impunity  to  Jugurtha, 
princely  fortunes  to  a  few  private  persons,  ruin 
and  innuny  to  the  Roman  republic.  '  Upon  thia 
motion  the  pr»tor  Cassias  Longinus,  a  perooo 
of  approv.ed  merit  and  unshaken  integrity,  was 
hastened  into  Africa,  with  positive  instructions 
to  bring  the  kinr  of  Numidia  to  Rome.  By  the 
safe  conduct  wuch  Caasius  brought  on  the  part 
of  the  republic,  and  by  his  own  assurances  af 
protection,  Jugurtha  was  prevailed  on  to  com- 
mit himsdf  to  the  faith  of  the  Romans.  He 
laid  aside  his  kincly  state  and  attendanta,  aet 
out  for  Italy,  and  determined  to  appear  as  asup- 
pliant  at  Rome.  Upon  his  arrival,  being  called 
into  the  public  aooembly,  Memmius  proposed  to 
interrogate  him  on  the  subject  of  his  supposed 
secret  transaction  with  certain  members  of  the 
senate  ;  but  here  Bebius,  another  of  the  tribunes, 
interpoaed  his  negative ;  and,  notwlthstandSnr 
that  the  people  exclaimed,  and  even  menace^ 
this  tribune  persisted.  And  before  this  bar  to 
the  farther  eraminafion  of  Jugurtha  could  be  r^ 
moved,  an  incident  took  place,  which  occasioned 
his  sudden  departure  from  Italy. 

Massiva,  the  son  of  Golussa,  being  the  mnd- 
son  and  natural  representative  of  Massinissa, 
and  the  only  person  besides  Jugurtha  who  re- 
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■lalned  of  the  royal  line  of  Namldia,  had  been 
persuaded  by  Albiima,  the  oodsuI  elected  for  the 
•naolng  year,  to  state  ids  pretensions  before  the 
Roman  senate,  and  to  lay  claim  to  the  crown. 
Ju^urtha,  thoufh  at  Rome,  and  in  the  power  of 
those  who  were  likelv  to  resent  his  crimes,  gare 
a  specimen  of  the  bold  and  sangnlnary  oonnsels 
to  which  he  was  inclined,  employed  against 
this  competitor  the  ordlnsury  arts  of  his  court, 
and  had  him  assassinated,  llie  crime  was  traced 
to  its  author,  but  the  safe  conduct  he  luul  receir- 
ed  could  not  be  Tiolated  ;  and  he  was  only  com- 
manded, without  delay,  to  depart  from  Italy. 
On  this  occasion  he  left  Rome  with  that  me- 
morable  sayinf ;  <•  Here  is  a  city  to  be  sold,  if 
could  be  found."* 

The  consul  Albinus  soon  fol- 
lowed Juji^rtha,  to  take  the  com- 
mand or   the   Roman  army  in 
Africa ;  and  being  eager  to  per- 
before 
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form  some  notable  action 
the  expin^on  of  his  year,  which 
was  &st  approaching,  he  urged  the  kinff  of  Nu- 
midia,  witn  all  the  forces  he  could  assemble  in  the 
province  ;  but  found  that  he  had  to  do  with  an 
enemy  who  had  the  art  to  elude  his  im|^etuosity, 
and  rrom  whose  apparent  conduct  no  judgment 
could  be  formed  of  his  real  designs.  JThis  art- 
ful warrior  often  adranced  with  a  seeming  in- 
tention to  hazard  a  bi^ttle,  when  he  was  most 
resolved  to  decline  it ;  or  he  predpitantly  fled, 
irhen  he  meant  to  return  upon  his  enemy,  and 
take  advantage  of  any  disorder  he  might  incur 
In  a  too  eager  pursuit.  His  offers  of  submission, 
or  his  threats,  were  equally  fallacious  ;  and  he 
used,  perhaps  in  common  w\1h  other  African 
princes,  means  to  mislead  his  enemy,  which  Eu- 
ropeans, ancient  as  well  as  modem,  have  in 
general  condemned.  He  made  solemn  capitula- 
tions and  treaties  with  a  view  to  break  them,  and 
considered  breach  of  faith,  like  a  feint  or  an  am- 
bush, as  a  stratagem  licensed  in  war.  The  Eu- 
ropeans have  slways  termed  it  perfidy  to  break 
the  faith  of  a  treaty,  the  Africans  held  it  stupidi- 
ty to  be  caught  in  the  snare. 

Bt  the  artifices  of  Jugurtha  accordingly,  or 
by  tne  remissness  of  his  antagonist,  the  war  was 
protracted  for  another  year,  and  the  consul,  as 
the  time  of  the  election  drew  near,  was  recaUed, 
as  usual,  to  preside  in  the  choice  of  his  succes- 
sor. At  his  arrival  the  city  was  in  great  agita- 
tion. The  cry  of  corruption,  which  had  been 
raised  against  many  of  the  nobles,  on  account  of 
their  supposed  correspondence  with  Jugurtha, 
gave  an  aovantage  to  tne  popular  party,  and  they 
determined  to  unprove  it,  by  raising  prosecu- 
tions to  the  ruin  of  persons,  either  odious  to  the 
people,  or  obnoxious  to  the  equestrian  order,  who 
then  had  ^e  power  of  judicature  in  their  hands.* 
Three  inquisitors  were  accordingly  named  by 
ipecisl  commission  to  take  cognizance  of  all  com- 
plaints of  corruption  that  should  be  brought  be- 
fore them ;  and  this  commission  was  instantly 
employed  to  harass  the  nobility,  and  to  revenge 
the  blood  which  had  been  shed  in  the  latepopu- 
lar  tumults.  Lucius  Calpumius,  Piso,  bestia, 
C.  Cato,  Spnrius  Albinus,  and  L.  Opimius,  all 
of  oonsudar  dignity,  feU  a  sacrifice  on  this  occa- 
sion to  the  popular  resentment.  The  tribune 
Mamilius,  upon  whose  motion  this  tribunal  had 
been  erected,  with  his  associates,  apprehending 
that,  upon  the  expiration  of  their  trusty  the  heat 
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of  the  proseentions  might  abate,  moved  the  peopls 
that  tney  might  be  continued  in  their  office ; 
and,  upon  finding  themselves  opposed  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  senate  and  all  the  ordinary  pokers 
of  tlie  state,  they  suspended,  by  virtue  of  thdr 
tribunitian  power,  the  dection  of  consuls,  and 
for  a  whole  year  kept  the  republic  in  a  state  of 
absolute  anarchy. 

In  this  interval  Aulua  Albinus,  left  by  his 
brother,  the  late  consul,  in  the  command  of  the 
army  in  Africa,  determined  to  improve  the  oc- 
casion by  some  honouraUe  action.  He  left  his 
quarters  in  the  winter,  and  marched  far  into  the 
country,  hoping  that  by  force  or  surprise  lie 
might  possess  himself  of  the  Numidian  treasures 
or  magazines.  Jugurtha  encouraged  him  in 
this  de^gn,  affected  fear,  retired  with  precipita^ 
tion  j^^herever  the  Romans  presented  themselves ; 
and,  to  increase  tiie  presumption  of  their  gene- 
ral, sent  frequent  messages  to  implore  hia  pity. 
He  at  the  same  time  endeavoured  to  open  a  cor- 
respondence with  the  Thradans  and  other  fo- 
reigners, then  serving  in  the  Roman  camp.— 
Some  of  these  he  corrupted ;  and  when  he  had 
drawn  the  Roman  army  into  difficult  situations, 
and  prepared  his  plan  for  execution,  he  suddenly 
advanced  in  the  night  to  the  Roman  station ; 
and  the  avenues  being  entrusted,  as  he  expected, 
to  the  Thracians  and  Ligurians  whom  ne  had 
corrupted,  and  by  whom  he  was  suffered  to 
pass,  he  surprisod  the  Romans  in  their  camp^ 
and  drove  tnem  from  thence  in  great  confu- 
sion to  a  neighbouring  height,  where  they 
enjoyed,  during  night,  some  respite  from  the 
enemy ;  but  without  any  resource  for  sub- 
sistence, or  hopes  of  recovering  their  bog- 
In  the  morning  Jugurtha  desired  to  confer 
with  the  praetor ;  and  representing  how  much 
the  Romans,  stripped  of  their  provision  and 
eauipage,  were  then  in  his  power,  made  a  merit  ' 
or  offering  them  quarter,  on  condition  that  they 
would  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  in  ten 
days  evacuate  his  kingdom. 

These  terms  were  accordingly  accepted :  but 
the  capitulation,  when  known  at  Rome,  gave  oc 
casion  to  much  indignation  and  clamour.  It 
was  voted  by  the  senate  not  to  be  binding,  and 
the  consul  Albinus,  in  order  to  repair  the  loss  of 
the  public,  and  to  restore  the  credit  of  his  own 
family,  made  hasty  levies,  with  which  he  pro- 
posed to  renew  the  war  in  Numidia,  but  not 
naving  the  c6nsent  of  die  tribunes  to  thb  mea- 
sure, he  was  obUged  to  leave  his  forces  behind 
him  in  Italy,  and  joined  the  army  without  be- 
ing able  to  bring  any  reinforcement.  He  found 
it  in  no  condition  to  face  llie  enemy,  and  was 
contented  to  remain  in  the  province  till  a  suc- 
cessor should  be  named. 

Resentment  of  the  disgraces  in- 
curred in  Africa,  and  fear  of  inva- 
sion from  the  Cimbri,  who,  having 
traversed  Spain  and  Gaul,  were 
still  on  their  march,  appear  to  have 
calmed  for  a  little  time  the  animo- 
sity of  domestic  factions  at  Rome. 
The  consular  elections  were  suffer- 
ed to  proceed,  and  the  choice  of  the  people  fell 
on  Quintus  Cfedllus  Metellus  and  M.  Junius 
Silanus;  the  first  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  in  Numidia,  the  second  to 
observe  the  motions  of  the  Cimbri  on  thie 
frontiers  of  Gaul,  and  to  turn  them  aside,  if 
possible,  from  the  territory  of  Rome.  About 
this  time  those  wandering  nations  had  sent  a 
formal  message  to  the  Romans,  dcairing  to  havo 
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it  imdentood  on  what  kndi  they  micbt  settle," 
or  rather,  OTer  what  lands  they  vadghi  pass  in 
micration  with  their  herds.  Thih  request  being 
remsed  by  the  senate,  they  opened  a  passage  bv 
force,  overcame  Ih  battle  the  consul  SiLmus,  an<( 
probably  without  intending  to  retain  any  con- 


los 


quest,  continued  to  moye  whererer  the  a^ect  of  that  he  was  in  a  new  situation  assembling  an 


toe  country  tempted  their  choice. 

Metdlus  proceeded  to  Africa  with  a  conside- 
rable reinforcement;  and,  having  spent  some 
time  in  restoring  the  discipline  of  the  army, 
which  had  been  great!  v  neglected,  and  in  train- 
ing hia  new  levies  to  the  duties  and  hardships  of 
the  service,  he  directed  his  march  to  the  enemy's 
country,  and  In  his  way,  had  frequent  messages 
from  Jugurtha,  with  professions  of  submission 
and  of  a  pacific  disposition. 

When  the  Roman  army  entered  on  the  terri- 
tory of  Numidla,  they  accordingly  found  the 
country  prepared  to  receive  them  in  a  friendly 
manner ;  the  people  in  tranquillity,  the  gates  of 
every  city  left  open,  and  the  markets  ready  to 
supply  them  with  necessaries. 

These  appearances,  with  the  known  character 
of  Jugurtha,  creating  distrust,  only  excited  the 
vigilance  of  Metellus.  They  even  provoked  him 
to  retort  on  the  Numidian  his  own  insidious  arts. 
He  tampered  with  Bomilcar,  and  the  other  mes- 
sengers of  Jugurtha  to  betray  their  master,  and 
f promised  them  great  rewards  if  they  would  de- 
iver  him  into  toe  hands  of  the  Romans,  either 
living  or  dead. 

Jugurtha,  not  considering  that  his  known 
character  for  falsehood  must  nave  destroyed  the 
credit  of  all  his  professions,  even  if  he  should  at 
any  time  think  proper  to  make  them  sincere,  and 
trusting  to  the  effect  of  his  submissive  messages 
in  renderizig  the  enemy  secure,  made  a  disposi- 
tion to  pront  by  any  errors  they  should  commit, 
and  hoped  to  circumvent  and  destroy  them  on 
their  march.  For  this  purpose  he  waited  for 
them  on  the  descents  of  a  high  mountain,  over 
which  they  were  to  pass  in  their  way  to  the 
Muchul,  a  river  which  helped  to  form  the  situa- 
tion of  which  he  was  to  avail  himself.  He  ac- 
cordingly lay  concealed  by  its  banks,  until  the 
enemy  actually  fell  into  the  snare  he  had  laid  for 
them.  With  the  advantage  of  the  ground  and 
of  numbers,  he  maintained,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  a  contest  with  troops  who  poa- 
sessed,  against  his  irregulars,  a  great  superiority 
of  order,  discipline,  and  courage ;  but  not  having 
found  the  Romans,  as  he  expected,   in  anv  de- 

See  off  their  guard,  he  was,  in  the  event  or  that 
y*s  action,  obliged  to  fly  with  a  few  hon»e  to  a 
remote  part  of  his  kingdom. 

This  victory  obtain^  over  Jugurtha  appeared 
to  be  an  end  of  the  war.  His  army  was  dis- 
persed, and  he  was  left  with  a  few  horsemen, 
-who  attended  his  person,  to  find  a  place  of  re- 
treat, and  to  choose  a  station  at  which  to  assem- 
ble new  forces,  if  he  meant  to  continue  the 
war. 

The  Numidians  were  inured  to  action.  The 
frequent  wars  of  that  continent,  the  wild  and 
unsettled  state  of  their  own  country,  made  the 
use  of  horses  and  of  arms  familiar:  but  so  void 
was  Uie  nation  of  military  policy,  and  its  people 
•so  ignorant  of  order,  that  it  was  scarcely  possi- 
ble for  the  king  to  fight  two  battles  with  the 
aame  army.  If^victorious,  they  withdrew  with 
their  plunder ;  if  defeated,  they  supposed  all 
military  obligations  at  an  end:  and  in  either 
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ease,  after,  an  oction,  every  one  fled  where  ha 
expected  to  be  soonest  in  safety. 

Metellus,  after  the  late  engagement,  finding 
no  enemy  in  the  field,  was  for  some  time  un- 
certain to  what  part  of  the  kingdom  Jugurtha 
had  directed  his  flight.     But  having  intelSgence 


army,  and  likely  to  form  one  still  more  nume- 
rous than  any  he  bad  yet  brought  into  the  field, 
tired  of  pursuing  an  enemy  on  whom  defeats 
had  so  little  effects,  he  turned  away  to  the  richer 
and  more  cultivated  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Here  the  plunder  of  the  country  mightbetter 
repay  his  labour,  and  the  enemy,  if  he  ventured 
to  defend  his  territory,  might  more  sensibly  feel 
his  defeats.  Jugurtha  perceiving  his  intention, 
drew  his  forces  towards  the  same  quarter,  and 
soon  appeared  in  his  rear. 

While  Metellus  was  endeavouring  to  force  the 
city  of  Zama,  Jugurtha  pierced  into  bis  camp^ 
and,  thouffh  repidsed  from  thence,  took  a  posl^ 
by  which  he  made  the  situation  of  the  Romans, 
between  the  town  and  his  own  army,  so  uneasy, 
as  to  oblige  them  to  raise  the  siege. 

This  the  Numidian  prince  thought  a  proper 
opportunity  to  gain  some  credit  to  his  pacific 
professions.  He  made  an  offer  accordingly  to 
surrender  at  discretion,  and  actuidly  delivered 
up  great  part  of  his  arms  and  military  stores ; 
but  this  purpose,  if  ever  sincere,  he  retracted, 
and  again  had  recourse  to  arms. 

The  victory  which  had  been  ob- 
U.  C.  645.  tained  in  Africa,  flattered  the  van- 
Servhu  Sui-  ity  of  the  Roman  people,  and  pro- 
picius  Galba,  cured  to  Metellus,  in  the  quality  of 
Q-  fJ*>rten.  proconsul,  a  continuation  of  his 
'HfLSlfFVA  former  command.  The  troops  he 
reU^ScoL  ^^^  P«»*<^  ^^  Vacca  being  cut  off 
rus.  l>y  ^«  inhabitants,  he  made  hasty 

marches  in  the  night,  surprised  the 
place,  and,  without  having  allowed  the  authors 
of  that  outrage  more  than  two  days  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  perfidy,  amply  revenged  the  wrong 
they  had  done  to  the  Roman  garrison. 

But  the  success  of  Metellus  did  not  hasten  the 
ruin  of  Jugurtha  so  fast  as  his  own  misconduct, 
in  the  jealous  and  sanguinary  measures  which 
he  took  to  suppress  plots  and  conspiracies,  either 
real  or  supposed  to  be  formed  agamst  his  life,  by 
persons  the  most  in  his  confidence. 

Bomilcar,  still  carrying  in  his  mind  the  offers 
which  had  been  made  by  metellus,  and  willing 
to  have  some  merit  with  the  Romans,  into  whose 
hands  he  and  all  the  subjects  of  Jugurtha  were 
likely  soon  to  fall,  formed  a  design  against  his 
master,  and  drew  Nabdalsa,  a  principal  officer 
in  the  Numidian  armies,  to  take  part  in  the 
plot.  Thej  were  dicovered  in  time  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  their  design,  but  they  made 
Jugurtha  from  thoiceforwara  consider  the  camp 
of  Bis  own  army  as  a  place  of  danger  to  himseli, 
rendered  him  distrusitul,  timorous,  and  unquiet ; 
frequently  changing  his  company  and  his  quar- 
ters, his  guards  and  his  bed.  Under  these  ap- 
prehensions, bv  which  his  mind  was  considerably 
disordered  and  weakened,  he  endeavoured,  by 
continual  and  rapid  motions,  to  make  it  uncer- 
tain where  he  should  be  found ;  and  he  expe- 
rienced at  last,  that  private  asnssination  and 
breach  of  faith,  although  they  appear  to  abridge 
the  toils  of  ambition,  are  not  expedient  even  in 
war ;  that  they  render  human  life  itself,  for  the 
advantages  of'^  which  war  is  undertaken,  no 
longer  digible  or  worthy  of  being  preserved. 
Weary  orhis  anxious  state,  he  ventured  once 
more  to  face  MeteUns  in  the  field,  and  being 
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MJadifcfJi  fladtoThala,  wbrnhehadklt 
his  childi«a  and  the  most  -nJuable  put  of  bia 
treasure.  This  city  too,  finding  Metellns  had 
f«iUowed  him,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon,  and, 
with  his  children  and  his  remaiaing  effects,  fled 
from  Numidia,  first  to  the  countnr  of  the  Ge- 
tuli,  barbarous  nations,  that  llTed  among  the 
mountains  of  Atlas  south  ef  Numidia,  and 
wliom  he  endeavoured  to  arm  in  his  cause. 
From  thence  he  fled  to  Bocehus  king  of  Mauri- 
tania,  whose  daughter  he  had  married ;  and 
haring  persuaded  this  prince  to  consider  his 
quarrel  with  the  Romans  as  the  common  cause 
of  all  monarchies,  who  were  Ukeljin  succession 
to  beeome.  the  prej  of  this  arrogant  and  insa- 
tiable power,  he  preraUed  on  the  Mauritanian 
to  jssimble  his  army,  and  to  attempt  the  relief 
of  Numidia. 

Jogurtha,  in  oonjunction  with  his  new  ally, 
directed  his  march  to  Cirta,  and  Metellus  per- 
ceirfaig  his  intention,  took  post  to  corer  that 
place.  But  while  he  was  endeuTouring,  by 
threats  or  persuasions,  to  detach  die  kmg  of 
Mauritania  from  Jnsurtha,  he  receired  infonnft- 
tloa  from  Rome  that  he  was  superseded  in  the 
command  of  the  army ;  and  from  thenceforward 
protracted  the  war,  under  pretence  of  messages 
and  negotiations,  and  possibly  inclined  to  leave 
It  with  an  its  difileultles  entire  to  bis  successor. 
.  BCarlos,  havliig  served  under  Metellus,  had 
with  great  difficulty,  and  not  without  some  ex- 
pressions of  soom  on  the  part  of  his  general,  ol>- 
tained  leave  to  depart  for  Home,  where  he  meant 
to  stand  for  the  consulshipi  He  accordinglv  ap- 
peared in  the  capacity  of  candidate  for  this  non- 
our,  and  by  vaimting,  instead  of  concealing,  the 
obscurity  of  bis  ancestors ;  by  inveighins  affalnat 
the  whole  order  of  nobilitv,  their  diiss,  tnelr  city 
manners,  their  Greek  learning,  their  family 
inutfes,  the  stress  they  laid  on  the  virtue  of  their 
forefatlkers  to  compensate  the  want  of  it  in  them- 
adves;  but  more  especially  by 
dilatonr  conduct  of  Metellns,  ant 
a  speedy  issue  to  the  war,  if  it 
trusted  to  himself;  a  promise,  to  wnich  ttie 
force  and  ability  he  had  snown  In  all  tiie  stations 
he  had  hitherto  filled,  procured  him  some  credit ; 
he  so  fiur  won  upon  the  people,  that  he  was 
chosen  consul,  in  opposition  to  the  interest  of 
the  nobles,  and  to  the  influence  of  all  the  lead- 
ing men  of  Uie  senate.  His  promotion  vras  in 
a  particular  manner  galling  to  Metellus,  whoee 
reputatlim  he  had  attacked,  and  to  whose  sta- 
tion in  Africa,  by  an  express  order  of  the  people, 
in  contempt  of  tne  arrangement  which  had  been 
made  by  tne  senate,  he  was  now  to  succeed. 

Upon  the  nomination  of  Marius, 
U.  C.  620.  the  party  who  had  opposed  his  pre- 
Z«.  Casshu  ferment  did  not  attempt  to  with- 
Lot'giHus,  hold  the  reinforcements  which  he 
C.  Juariu*.  asked  for  the  service  in  which  he  was 
to  command.  They  eveu  hoped  to 
Increase  his  difficulties  by  suffering  him  to  increase 
the  ettablishment  of  his  province.  The  wealthier 
class  of  the  people  alone  were  yet  admitted  into 
the  Idgions;  and  being  averse  to  such  distant 
services,  were  likely  to  conceive  a  dislike  to  the 
persons  by  whom  they  were  forced  to  inlist. 
Marius  in  this  capacity  might  lose  some  part  of 
the  popular  fik.vnur  ivhir.h  he  now  pninyed,  and 
become  lesi  he  state. 

But  this  cr  y  slight- 

lof^  the  la  cessitous 

dtizens  fn  found  in 

this  class  Ok  \U9  people  a  uumeroiu  uud  willing 
aopply.     They  crowded  to  his  standard,  and 


[BOOKII. 

filkd  u^  Us  annywithOTil  May,  and  even  with 
out  oflbnoe  to  those  of  a  better  eondidon.  who 
were  pleased  11 
public  burdens, 
This  was  ai 
tion  in  the  Roi 

among  the  step> ^.  .„« 

commonwealth.  From  this  time  forward  the 
sword  began  to  pass  from  the  hands  of  those 
who  were  interested  in  the  preservation  c€  the 
republic,  into  the  hands  or  others  who  were 
willing  to  make  it  a  I>rey.  The  circumstances  of 
the  dmes  were  such,  indeed,  as  to  rive  warning 
of  the  change.  The  service  of  a  legionaxnr  son 
dier  was  Income  too  severe  for  the  less  inaigcnt 
order  of  citizens,  and  now  opened  to  the  necessi- 
tons  tlMprindpal  road  to  profit,  as  well  as  hon- 
our. I^farins,  to  facilitate  his  levies,  was  will- 
ing to  gratify  both ;  and  thus  gave  beginning  to 
the  formation  of  armies  who  were  ready  to  fight 
for  or  against  the  laws  of  their  country,  and 
who,  in  the  sequel,  substituted  battles  for  the 
bloodless  contests  which  hitherto  had  arisen  frxHn 
the  divisions  of  party. 

The  new  consul,  unrivalled  in  the  favour  of 
the  people,  obtained  whatever  he  required ;  and, 
being  completely  provided  for  the  service  tp 
which  he  liarked  for  Africa 

with  a  gn  wd  in  a  few  days 

arrived  at  urival,  the  onera- 

Uons  of  the  WOT  were  nsBuuieJ,  and  carried  into 
the  wealthiest  provinces  of  Numidia,  where  he 
encoumged  his  army  with  the  hopes  of  spoil. 
The  new  levies,  though  composed  of  persons 
hitherto  excluded  from  the  military  service, 
were  formed  by  die  example  of  the  legions  al- 
ready In  the  field,  and  who  were  now  well  ap' 
prised  of  their  own  superiority  to  the  African 
armies.  Bocehus  and  Jugurtha,  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  this  enemy,  thought  proper  to  separ- 
ate, and  took  different  routs  into  places  of  safety 
in  die  more  difficult  and  inaccessible  parts  of 
the  country. 

This  separadon  was  made  at  the  suggestion  of 
Jugurtha,  who  alleged  that,  upon  their  appear- 
ing to  despair,  and  to  discontinue  all  offensive 
operations,  the  Roman  general  would  become 
more  secure  and  more  open  to  surprise.  But 
Marius,  without  abating  his  vigilance,  pressed 
where  die  6nemy  gave  way,  over-ran  the  coun- 
try, and  took  possession  of  the  towns  they  had 
left.  To  rival  the  glory  which  MeteDus  had 
gained  in  the  reduction  of  Thala,  he  ventured 
on  a  like  enterprise,  in  the  face  of  similar  diffi- 
culties, by  attacking  Thapsa,  a  place  surrounded 
with  deserts,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  land  destitute 
of  vrater,  and  of  every  resource  for  an  army. 
Having  succeeded  in  this  design,  he  ventured. 
In  his  return,  to  attack  another  fortress,  in 
which,  it  being  supposed  impregnable,  the  royal 
treasures  were  lodged.  This  strong  hold  was 
situated  on  a  rock,  which  was  every  where,  ex- 
cept at  one  path  that  was  fordfied  with  ram- 
parts and  towers,  faced  with  steep  and  inacccs* 
sible  cliffs.  The  garrison  permitted  the  first 
approaches  of  the  Romans  with  perfect  security, 
and  even  derision.  After  some  truidess  attacks, 
Marius  with  some  imputation  of  folly  in  having 
made  the  attempt,  was  about  to  desist  from  the 
enterprise,  when  a  Ligurlan,  who  had  been 
used  to  pick  snails  on  the  clifis  over  whifh  this 
fortress  was  situated,  found  himself,  in  search 
of  his  prey,  and  by  the  growing  facility  of  the 
ascent,  led  to  a  height  fr\»m  which  he  began  to 
have  hopes  of  reaching  the  summit.  He  accord- 
ingly surmounted  all  the  difficttldes  In  his  tray  | 
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Mid  the  fArrisoa  UAng  ikm  hiunt  #n  dto  vpp^  tm%ed  for  some  f1tt«  hf  tite  (t|ftMto!tkm  of  an)( 
«lt«  aide  of  the  ibrtMM  to  whieh  the  AttMh  ^vm  HkmtLj  in  the  field,  Im^rMl  them  vrithMitno  de« 
directed,  he  returned  uiMrtMerted*  thle  iBttfti^  [  gttm  fit  negUgenee  or  eeittrlCy,  by  whioh  fhey 
gehce  he  carried  to  M«riii8>  tilio  irithMt  delny    wore  exposed  to  sorprbe.   About  an  hoiu*belbM 


ordo^  a  detaohmeat  of  dioMn  taeti,  tHth  mt 
ttmiMudiittmber  of  trumpet*  and  InstmrneiMB  of 
alarai,  to  /blknr  the  direetloii  of  this  guide.  £te 
hhntdf,  to  divert  the  atteatlott  of  .the  bed^ged, 
Old  to  be  veady,  OB  reeeitin^  the  prbtNwed  twnftl 
lh>m  wHhiti,  to  mate  a  vkorona  and  deeieiyo 
Unanlt,  advanced  to  the  waBe.  The  LkuriaH, 
with  miudi  diAealty,  endeavottrad  to  oflMt  hie 
totefttieiis*  The  eoldierfl  who  Mlowed  hla& 
wett  obUged  to  mtie  their  «aiidalt  and  their 
iHimits,  to  slhig  their  d^dda  and  their  ovrordB, 
amf,  at  dl Acolt  parte  of  the  rock,  ooulft  Aot  h& 
ponoaded  to  advanee  aeatll  their  gaide  luA  f^ 
peatetty  paMed  and  repassed  i»  their  rfght,  or 
liad  fbitttd  atanpe  and  points  of  the  stone  at 
which  they  eoold  flwten  eoTdn  to  aid  their  a»- 
eni  1n»e  aiunmit  was  to  he  gained  at  last  by 
tlM  branches  of  a  tree  which,  being  rooted  in  a 
deft  of  the  rock,  grew  np  to  die  edge  of  the 
predpiee.  Bythebranchesof  this  tree  the  whole 
ftBftr  passed,  and,  eUmbing  near  fis  its  top, 
hmmk  M  kst  on  the  snmmit^  They  liMlafitly 
sounded  their  tfoiflrpets  nod  gave  a  siid<tsn 
ttlami.  TlM  besleeed,  who  had  been  dmwn 
fo  the  widls  to  resist  the  enemy  who  attneked 
tlMna  In  front,  were  astonished  with  this  sound 
In  (heir  fedr,  and  soon  after,  gma^  terrified 
wHh  the  eMfaaed  ffight  frsm  Mhlnd  them  of' 
women>  ehlidren,  and  men  unaraaed,  and  being 
«t  the  same  time  vlgorMMly  aCtaeked  at  Aeir 
caMi '«i«re  no  kmgertlUotorertst^  soiled  the 
Itomans  td  force  their  tftty  at  tIM  eolrinee,  and 
hi  ^e  <nd  to  beeomo  nniatnrs  of  tka-lbrft, 
-  WfaHo  BlflHos  was  sqgaged  is  the  skce  of 
^ils  plaee  he  wns  MnaC  tf  dte^  ohmmt  %U«» 
Who  had  been  leA  Itt  Italy  fcr  hriftg  up  th» 
oatalyy,  which  were  not  Madv  t»0asiarkk  ttio 
departure  of  the  ooumL  Th»  7«iMiig  man  Was 
dfapatridan  andnoMo  fhmUy,  but whUhhdd 
not*  Isr  sotoe  reMnitlMi%  bomo  mf  of  tho 
h^^«0dB9  of  Mste^  Ho  himself  pwtodktn 
tte  leamitiqif  wMeh  Amu  tfPfMd  liiW  Iti^)  fir^DS  a 
oomnmnlcation  wtth  tboOreekSf  andhadpaiMd 
tiie  eaily  part  of  his  His  in  tewn-dissipattm  or 
In  Htersiy  studies^  of  whieh  tte  last  wsro  doo- 
tldeiyJ  at  this  thne  «t  RomoasaMolwofeoi^ 
fttpCtoH  simesf  ciqpisi  tothoftMt*  riewnsjMta 
teiVlce  in  war,  bflt  hutHig  an  enisfpiwiiig 
gcnitts,  boqh  peeanio  an  os^ecs  ^a  rcspeec  so  mo 
soldieM,  and  of  Jeiiousy  to  hia  gtmeral,  with 
iHiom  ho  now  laid  the  iMwidrth>n  of  n^nari^l 
more  fhttd  to  the  Oottnonwealth  ^nm  tha*^ 
Whl^ihad  striMsted  beM^«en  tbd  pKonf  ftid^ 
pMMcBM#  commander  in  this  senncev 

The  Ung  of  Numidh^  stung  by  tliu  senM  «# 
wHathehadalf^adylntt^aridtiipectlnir  no  ad- 
vantage from  any  ftmh«  ddaysy  demimfsdy 
In  conhmetleA  with  Booehusi  «a  makoa  tfwnr>< 
ous  effort,  and  to  el>lige  Mariu%  who  was  meft 
moringto  his  whiter  ^unnet%  yet  tbhsadrdaf 
battle  In*  the  presermtleft  of  what  he  had  9^ 
Mired  In  the  preeeding  eampaigir.  The  king 
6r  Mauritania  had  been  faMlhiei  to  remain  neii* 
^  ttal,  or  to  enter  on  a  separate  freaty  with^  tha 
Komans;  but  being  pntmrfsed  atMitfpwtoftho 
^ngdom  of  Numlma,  In  esse  the  Romans  w«M 
expeHed  ftum  dienee,  and  the  war  Avidd  btt 
brought  to  a  happv  eondusion,  he  etteo  mata 
brought  forwsjrd  nis  army,  and  joined  Ju- 
gurthui 
^  The  prosperous  stiite  of  the  Romans,  uudta- 


ihe  settmg  of  the  sun,  their  tnahsh  was  infer. 
rnpted  by  Ae  attadt  of  numerous  parties^  i^ho^ 
without  anv  settled  order,  ooMpied  the  flehU 
throii|h  tHdch  they  were  to  pass,  andoeemed  to 
intend,  by  assailing  them  on  every  side,  to  begial 
the  n^  with  a  scene  of  oonflislon,  of  which 
they  might  afterwards  mare  eAk^tually  avail 
themselves  in  the  dark<  In  an  actlan  hkgtk 
under  these  disadvaatages^  H  was  6opposed« 
that  the  tComan  MPmy  might  bo  eiifix^y  d^ 
fthcad,  and  in  a  country  with  which,  they  weva 
not  a(M|oainted,  and  in  cfarenmstances  for,  whisb 
they  were  not  at  tSA  pt^pnred,  being  unable  l» 
eltieot  a  retreat,  surrender  at  diieretion. 
«.  Jugunba,  with  his  usnal  kitrepkttt^  aad  < 


^nctj^profited  by  every  eironatstansa  which  pre- 
sented Itsetf  in  his  Ihvonr.  He  brought  tha 
troops,  of  which  hSs  armr  wis  eowpossd^ 
whether  Getullans  er  Numidlans.  horse  or  Ibs4, 
to  hsrasf  the  enemy  hi  their  diiferent  ways  off 
fighteg,  and  i^hero  they  could  easiest  mab« 
their  jrttMeiM,  WhiereTSf  a  pasty  was  lopidi  ' 
hetook<MMtoMpfaieeit$andsscBatimas   " 


to  remit  his  ardour,  or  to  fly  With  svssy  ifptai 
anoo  of  panH  i^  <»der  to  tempt  the  Rtfrnana  to^ 
break  from  their  ranks.    Marius,  notwithstand- 
ing, with  great  dexteritv  and  pn»enes  of  i  ' 
maintained  the  form-of  Ms  mardi ;  and,  I 
n%kt,  cot  posiessionof  soniah«i|d^  onwhidi 
ha  eouU  seoura  his  army.    Hohimsdf,  with 


I  infantry,  ehoaa  that  whioh  hid  the 
mt,  and  otdeved  SyUa,  with  thoecvalry^  «er 
tsfco  his  poit  on  a  smaller  easiMDce  bdow* 
That  his  pDsMoD  might  not  be  know^  to  Om 
enemyr  he  prshUilted  the  Ufditing  of  flre^  and 
the  usoal  soundhig  tf  tiuviets  at  the  diftread 
W^iehm  of  Hw  lOdfit.  llie  Kumidhms  kad 
ksAtad  on  tha  padn  whera  nl^  orertouK 
thanir  and  wero  ibstivad,  nt  die  break  of  day, 
reposk^  in  great  security,  and  without  any 
seeming  appfdMnsioa  of  danger  from  an  enanty,. 
who  was  supposed  to  ba  flying,  and  who,  on  tbo 
prcosding  dayv  had,  with  soma  AAeohy,  es^ 
iiqted  from  thdr  hands.  Marina  resolred  to  at^ 
tusk  thaai  Id  this  ilt«Bti<m,  and  gave  orders^ 
whleh  wars  oarnmuntaatsd  throq^  the  arm^ 
that^  at aMBmcul  snmid  of  the  trunvets,  overy 
«idn  sfaDuM  stind  ta  hiaatais^  and  wHfa  a  grsil 
slMdl^  sadheiftin|FsnUsshidd,maheateini^ 
tha«i  mtaik  on  tha  simny;  The  desigur,  tm» 
aardbM^,  sueessded.  The  l^nnidhnav  who 
hnd  sNsn  affsctadto  fly,  wean  ddrea  into  ali 
Mtnalswt.  Great nanaberofdl  Is  dn  flighty 
and  many  ensignr  indtrdfUeo  wsaa  takSD^ 

AilartMif>^Mryv  Martowidr  hk  usual  pto. 
mmHom,  and  wldtst  rsmittfay  h^s  vigyanoski 
am  n  suppseitioB  durt  the  enemy  Was  dispcsasd^ 
MNBtedUs  mardi  to  the  totvlMsntfai  oiaaW 
wheiu  ho  IntstMlod  to  fix  his  qufftoM  €or  tha 
wfaiteR  Jugnilhs,  wed  apprised  of  Ms  ioat| 
pNpostdagtfntosurpriaebtei  bednoe  he  shodld 
raadi  the  end  of  hir  journey;  and^  ftH  this  pur* 


Chftar  whfeh  wsvto  W  the  end  of  Adr  labourtL 
andnenrtowhi^lMSQnMaed  that  Aey  would 
ddnk  theasadtas  secure  from  any  Afftlur  at* 
tsatnta  ofdtoir  onaasy.  In  the  aaecntlDnofthid 
ha^  w4d»  tha  gvsatast  aUhl^,  oandwisfl 
titMfi  tothe  phMe  of  asdmi^  andtfasaatso 
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Buide  ertry  effort  of  Mnduct  asd  rsMlutkm.  iwas  In  ^m  eompany;  and  wblle,  euntraryfo 

hit  x^atl  dtanetet,  be  remained  undecided,  tlie 


dat  the  match  being  unequal,  he  was  obli|red  to 
gire  up  the  eontest ;  and,  with  hie  sword  and 
his  armour  all  bathed  in  blood,  and  almost 
•lone,  is  said  to  have  left  the  field,  in  which, 
for  the  first  time,  he  had  taken  no  precautions 
for  re-a8seml>ling  his  army,  and  on  which  his 
Numidians  were  accordingly  routed,  to  rally  no 


€,  AttUhu 
Sermtmut, 
QmhUitsSer- 
wUku  CmU- 


Upon  these  repeated  defeats,  Boochns  des- 
paired of  the  fortunes  of  Jngurtha, 
U.  C.  647.  and  sent  a  deputation  to  Marine, 
requesting  a  oanftrence  with  him- 
self, or  with  some  of  his  officers. 
He  obtained  an  inter riew  with 
Sylla  and  Manlius;  but,  upon 
their  arrival,  had  taken  no  fixed 
resolotlon,  and  was  still  kept  in 
,  by  the  persuasion  of  those  of  his  court 
who  ikvonred  die  interest  of  Jngurtha.  Marina,' 
being  continued  in  his  eommand,  resumed  the 
mraUons  of  tbe  war,  and  was  aliont  to  attack 
Wenly  place  which  yet  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  When  the  king  of  Mauritania 
alarmed  by  this  circumstance,  took  his  resolu^ 
tion  to  sue  for  peace,  he  sent  a  deputation  of 
Ave  diosen  persons,  first  to  the  quarters  of 
Marius,  and,  with  this  general's  permission, 
•rdered  them  to  proceed  mm  thence  to  Rome. 
These  deputies,  beinf  admitted  into  the  senate, 
made  aSers  of  ft4en<|ihlp  in  the  name  of  their 
master;  and  were  infintmed,  in  return,  that  he 
must  give  proofr  of  Ids  iHendlv  disposition  to 
the  Ronana,  belbre  they  could  bdieve  his  pro- 
JiasiMiSi  or  listen  to  any  terms  of  peace.  'When 
this  answer  was  reported  to  Bocchus,  he 
not  at  a  loss  to  understand  that  the 
wbhcd  him  to  deliver  up  the  king  of  Nnmidia 
hito  their  hands ;  and  seems  to  have  eoneeived 
the  design  of  purchasing  peace,  even  on  these 
terms.  Syllabeingalreadviiersonally  known  to 
Um,  he  made  choice  of  this  officer,  as  the  person 
with  whom  be  would  treat,  and  desired  he  might 
be  sent  to  his  quarters.  The  Roman  uunHor 
.accordingly  set  out  with  a  small  party.  X)n  the 
way  he  was  met  by  Vehuc,  the  son  of  the  king 
dr  Mauritania,  with  a  thousand  horse  :  him  he 
considered  as  of  dottlytful  intention,  whether 
osme  as  a  friend  or  an  enemy ;  but  eomins  with 
professions  of  friendship  from  the  king  his  father, 
aJid  wiUi  orders  to  eseoit  the  Roman  quaestor, 
<  they  proceeded  together.  On  the  second  day 
alter  tnls  iunctlon,  Voluz  came  in  haste  to  the 
quarters  of  Sylla,  and  informed  him,  that  the  ad- 
^  vanced  party  had  discovered  Jngurtha  posted  on 
their  route,  with  a  considerable  force,  and  ear- 
nestly OTMsed.  the  Romans  to  endeavour  to 
make  their  eseape  In  the  night. 

Sylla  covdd  no  longer  command  his  suspicions, 
and,  sensible  that  he  had  hnpmdently,  without 
bostace  or  other  security,  ventured  too  far  on 
the  faith  of  an  AlHcan  prince^  proudly  refused 
to  alter  his  march  ;  desired  that  the  Hanritanftan 
i  prince,  if  he  thought  proper,  should  depart ;  but 
Informing  him  at  the  same  time,  that  tho  Ro- 
man people  would  know  how  to  avenge  the  In- 
Jury  done  to  their  officers,  and  would  not  frU  to 
punUi  tha  perfidy  of  the  king  his  fkther.  Vohot 
made ptrote^atioos  «if  his  Innocence;  and  ao  the 
1  Roman  quntorconld  not  be  prevailed  on  to  save 
himsdf  by  flight,  this  prince  insisted  t^j«main, 
and  to  share  In  Us  drager.  They  aoobrdingly 
kept  on  their  vray,  passed  throng  the  troope  of 
Jugurtha,  wlio,  thouj^  dltpofwd  to  ofier  viobnos 
to  the  Romans,  had  yet  asms  measures  to  ob- 
acrvs  with  the  king  of  Mauritania,  whose  son 


prsv  escaped  him,  and  got  out  of  his  reach. 

Jugurtha  sent  itersons  of  confidence  immedl* 
ately  to  counteract  the  negotiations  uf  SyUa  at 
the  court  of  Bocchus ;  and  eadi  of  these  parties 
solicited  the  king  of  Mauritania  to  betray  the 
other.  The  Niunidians  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade him,  that,  with  such  an  hostage  as  Sylm  in 
his  hands,  he  might  still  expect  some  honouraUo 
terms  from  the  Romans;  and  Sylla,  on  thn 
odier  part,  represented,  that,  as  the  king  of  Mau- 
ritania had  offended  tbe  Romans,  by  abetting 
the  crimes  of  Jugurtha,  he  must  now  expiate 
his  guilt  by  delivering  him  over  to  Justice.  It 
was  the'incIinationOT  this  prince  to  frvourJu- 
rartha ;  but  it  was  his  interest,  as  wdl  as  his 
intention,  to  gain  the  Romans.  While  he  vras 
still  in  suspense,  he  gave  equal  encouragement 
tobothparaes;  and,  without  being  finally  de-- 
termined  what  he  should  do,  appointed  die  Ro- 
man qtUBstor  and  the  king  of  Nnmidia  to  meet 
him  without  any  escort,  or  number  of  men  in , 
arms,  reserving  to  the  last  moment  the  power  of- 
determining  against  the  one  or  the  other.  He 
had  placed  a  body  of  bb  own  troops  in  ambush, 
and,  soon  after  the  partlee  were  met,  cave  a  sig- 
nal, which  his  men  understood  to  be  mr  selaing 
Jugurtha.  The  Numidlans,  who  attended  their 
kii^  were  slain  ;  lie  himsdf  was  put  in  diaina, 
anoddivered  up  to  the  Roman quasstor.  Sylla,. 
with  the  exultation  of  a  hunter,  received  tiria 
lion  In  hb  toib ;  and,  though  he  lived  to  per* 
form  much  greater  actions,  still  appears  to  have 
valued  himself  most  on  the  success  of  thb  fim- 
mission.  He  boasted  so  much  of  hb  priasw  that 
be  became  from  that  moment,  an  ol^ect  of  Jeal- 
ousy to  Marine,  and  was  considered  as  a  per- 
son advancing  too  fast  In  die  same  career  oi  rs* 
nown.'  It  was  understood  among  the  Romans, 
that  the  commander  in  diief,  upon  any  servietv 
in  any  division  or  province  of  the  entire,  en*> 
Joyed  the  triumph  far  victories  gained,  even  In. 
his  absence,  by  nb  lieutenants,  or  by  thoss  who 
served  under  hb  command  ;  and  Marius  proba- 
bly thought  that  SyUa  to<A  more  to  himself 
than  was  due  upon  thb  occasion.  The  desire 
of  being  the  person  who  put  the  finishing  hand 
to  auT  service,  however  accomplhhed,  was  not 
pocunar  to  these  officers.  It  was  an  effect  of  the 
Koman  policy  ii|  making  the  rewards  of  honour 
depend  so  much  on  events,  without  regard  to  the 
means  which  were  cmploved  to  produce  them. 
From  tlib  circumstance,  tne  citizens  of  thb  re- 
public wereas  desirous  of  having  the  refutation 
of  successful  adventures  afiixed  to  their  name% 
as  courtiers  in  modem  Eurcme  are  desirons  to 
have  titlee  of  nobility,  or  badges  of  their  sovo- 
rsign's  favour.  ^ 

The  war  being  thus  at  an  end,  Marius  »- 
pointed  a  thankai^ving ;  uid,  while  he  was  of- 
lering  the  customary  sacrifices,  the  nevrs  arrived 
from  Rome  that  the  people  had  dispensed  witl^ 
the  law  in  hb  fkvour,  and  again  had  made 
choice  of  him  fior  oonsul  of  the  fiiUowing  mr. 
Thb  choice  was  determined  by  the  great  alarm 
which  the  Romans  had  taken  on  tne  approach 
of  the  barbarous  nations,  who,  like  a  meteor,  , 
had,  lor  soma  ysan,  trnvensd  Uw  regions  of  Eu- 
rope^ and,  with  uncertain  direction,  were  said 
to  destroy  wherever  they  moved.  The  Romans 
had  repeatedly  stood  in  their  way,  and  had  pio- 


1  Ptutarch.  ia  Msrio  et  in  SyHs. 
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Y«kB4  a  rewntMwat,  wUA  thtse  iMtriMriaiM 
wen  Mippoied,  hi  baste,  to  wreck  upon  Italf. 
The^  wen  at  iret  heard  of  under  the  name  on- 
If  ol  Cimbri :  but  were  now  known  to  constM 
of  naiij  natioae,  under  the  appellatione  of  Am- 
bmnei*  Teotonee,  Tectosafl,  and  othen  ;  and 
bad  gained  aoceeeione  of  force  bj  the  junction 
if  the  T^nrlai,  and  other  Gaulish  nations,  wIms 
either  bv  choice  or  compolsion,  were  made  a 
part  in  tliis  mi^htj  host,  whose  morements  the 
Hismsns  eensidered  as  chiefly  directed  Sfsinst 


107 


Besides  the  armies  commanded  by  the  consuk 
Carbo  and  Siianna,  who  bad  fttUen  Tictims  to 
this  barlwreiM  enemy,  odicr  con- 
U.  C.  646.  sideraUe  boaes^under  Sevimsand 
P,  RmiUhf  Cassitts>  had  perished  b^  their 
J^^,  Gw.  hattds;  and  otlier  misfortunes, 
MiMus,  fnm  the  same  quarter,  were  com- 
ing apace.  At  the  tfane  that  Ma* 
rfais  had  ilnkhed  the  war  with  JTugurtha,  Quin- 
tmhtnim  Capio,  hscriag  tiie  Ihrmer  year  com- 
manded in  Gaul,  where  he  destroyed  or  pUlsfed 
the  city  of  Tolosa,  and  made  a  great  booty,  con- 
sisting, aoeording  to  Justin,  of  one  hundred 
♦bsiMid  pounds  wdi^t  of  goldr  mm!  one  mil- 
lion flye  hundred  thousand  pounds  weight  of  sil- 
Ter,  was  now,  in  his  turn,  to  meet  with  this 
enemy ;  the  consul  MalliuS  or  Maniliuf  had  or^ 
den  to  join  him  ;  and  all  the  troops  they  could 
assemble  were  tboocht  neeessary  to  withstand 
the  barbarians,  llieae  goierais  united  their 
Ibrees  on  the  Rhone^  but  without  a  proper  dis- 
pssition  to  net  in  concert;  dMywere  aoeordingly 
Mntod  in  battle;  eighty  thousand  Bscnans, 
amongst  whom  were  we  two  sons  of  the  consul 
ManiUus,  were  killed  in  the  aetleo ;  forty  thoo- 
mnd  attwndsnts  of  the  army  were  maesscrsd  in 
cold  blood.    Both  camps  were  taken. 

After  this  Tictery  the  lords  of  the  Cimbri,  be> 
Sng  assembled  in  council,  called  before  them  A»> 
vraus  Scaurus,  formerly  a  Roman  consult  lately 
aecofid  in  command  to  one  of  the  Tanqulshed  ar- 
mies, and  now  a  prisoner.   Ther  questioned  him 


Irespeet  to  the  forces  in  Italy,  and  the  route 
IJO  be  taken  across  the  Alps:  to  these  ques- 
;tions  he  made  answer,  that  it  would  be  in  Tain 
for  them  to  invade  that  country:  that  the 
■Bomans  on  their  own  territory,  were  inrind- 
ble*  •  And,  in  return  to  thess  words,  it  ia  said, 
that  a  Barbarian  strode  the  prisoner  with  his 
da«[er  to  the  heart.  It  is  further  said  of  this 
hMfaaronscoun^l,  that  they  came  to  a  resolution 
to  spare  no  prisoners,  to  destroy  the  qioUs  of  tbs 
dain,  to  cast  all  the  treasures  oif  gold  and  silver 
into  the  nearest  river,  to  destroy  all  horses  witii 
thehr  saddles  and  furniture,  and  to  save  no  boo^ 
whatever :  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  tMs 
their  resolutions  were  guided  W  a  polisy  wsU 
accommodated  to  the  manner  or  lift  they  chosf 
to  maintain.  Wealthy  pooscisilQns  fireqnsotly 
disqualify  even  settled  nations  far  the  toBa  of 
war,  but  to  migrating  tribes,  they  would  be 
ocrtain  impediments  and  the  means  of  ruin. ' 

These  accounts  of  the  character  of  an  enemy, 
frod  of  the  fato  of  Roman  armies  which  ven- 
tmred  to  encounter  them,  were  rsosived  at 
Rome  with  amassment  and  terror.  The  citi- 
lens  changed  their  dress  and  assumed  the  mili- 
tary habit.  Rutilius,  the  omsul,  who  had 
remained  in  die  administration  of  afiairs  in 
Italy,  had  Instmcticiis  from  the  senate  to  array 
every  person  that  was  flt  to  bear  arme.  No  one 
had  attained  the  military  age  was   cz 

S  Orosiut,  lib.  v.  c  10.-    Eotrop.  lib.  v. 


emptod.  It  h  mentioned,  that  the  son  of  the 
consul  himself  was  turned  Into  the  ranks  of 
a  legion.  There  was  little  time  to  train  such 
levies ;  aAd  the  usual  way  was  thought  inanffi- 
dent.     The  fencing-masters,  employed  to  train 

Jrladiators  for  the  public  shows,  were  brought 
orth,  and  distributed  to  instruct  the  dtizens  III 
the  use  of  thdr  weapons. '  But  the  expedient, 
on  which  the  people  chieffv  rdied  for  ddiver- 
ance  from  die  dangers  whkh  threatened  them, 
was  the  nomination  of  .Marine  to  rmnmand 
agdnst  this  terrible  enemv. 

This  officer,  upon  hearing  of  his  re-deetioD. 
set  out  for  Italy,  and,  with  his  legions  and 
tbefa*  captives,  entered  Rome  in  triumph;  a 
mctade,  of  whldi  Jugnrtha,  In  didns,  vrUih 
his  unfortunate  diildren,  were  the  prindpal 
figures.  When  the  procesdon  was  over,  the 
captive  king  was  led  to  a  dungeon,  under  orders 
for  his  immediate  execution.  As  he  was  about 
to  be  stripped  of  his  ornaments  and  robes,  the 
executioner,  in  haste  to  pluck  the  pendants  firom 
his  ears,  tors  away  the  flesh,  and  thrust  him 
naked  into  a  dungeon  below  ground.  He  de- 
seended  into  this  place  with  a  smile,  saying, 
"  What  a  cdd  bath  is  here  ?**  He  pined  about 
six  days,  and  ex^red.  A  king  and  an  able 
commander,  would,  in  sndi  a  situation,  have 
been  an  object  of  respect  and  of  pity.  If  we  did 
not  recollect,  that  he  was  the  murderer  of 
Adherbal  and  Hiempeal,  the  innocent  children 
of  his  beneftctor.  And  if  we  did  not  receive 
some  consolation  from  bdng  tdd,  tiiat  his  own 
children,  who  were  likewise  innocent,  were  ex- 
empted firom  the  lot  of  thdr  fiatber,  and  honour- 
ably entertained  in  Italy. 

Marine,  in  this  triumph.  Is  said  to  hava 
brought  Into  the  trsasnry  three  tho«BM>d  and 
seven  pounds,  or  thirty  thousand  and  seventy 
ounces  of  gdd,  and  flfty-eeven  tiiottsand  sevea 
hundred  and  fifty  ounces  of  silver;  and  Uk 
money,  two  hundred  and  eighty-eeven  thousand 
denaru.  *  He  entered  the  senate,  contrary  to 
custom,  in  his  triumphal  robes,  pvobablr  to  !»• 
suit  the  nobles^  who  used  to  d«piae  him  as  a 
person  of  obscure  extraction,  bom  In  a  country 
town,  and  of  a  mean  fionily :  but  finding  that 
this  was  conddered  as  an  act  of  petulance,  and 
generally  condemned,  he  withdrew  and  changed 
his  dress. 

The  ig»F*g«iflwf  of  KumidSa  was  dismembered ; 


part  was  put  into  the  possession  of  Boochus  as  a 
reward  for  his  late  servicss ;  and 


As 


Ctn$uU:  C. 


part  reservai 
the  surviving  heiia  of  Masria ' 
U  the  kw   respecting  «he 

stood,  no  one  could  be  dected  Im 
U.  C.  6ia    absenee,  nor  re-dected  into  this 

offie^  tin  after  an  interval  of  tea 

years.  Both  danaes  were  dia- 
a  FU0hu  '  peneed  with  In  fkvour  of  Marine 
nmtrUi,  under  pretence  of  oentinuinghtaa 

at  the  head  of  the  army,  but  as  he 
might  still  have  remained  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
and  have  rendered  the  same  services  to  the  state 
In  the  quality  of  prooonauL  his  re-deetien  may  bo 
ascribed  to  his  own  ambitioB,  and  to  his  j 
of  other  ridng  men  ia  the  atate.  Beh  „ 
aidered  as  hsad  of  the  pranlar  party,  his  eleva* 
tion  was  an  object  of  seal  to  the  tribunea,  and 
was  intended  to  mortify  <bose  who  afiected  the 
dIStinqdipns  of  andent  lanuly.  Contrarr  to 
usual  form,  and  without  casting  lets,  he 


rtotha 


I^eferred  to  his  coUcague  in  the  anpalBtnaent  to 


3  Vnler.  Max.  lib.  ii.  o.  S. 
4  Aboat  ItiiBaol.     _ 
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comiii^p4^  i|ft  jQ%nh  Haying  hi*  ohoice  of  all  the 
ioini^  lit  that  time  in  Itiuy,  he  took  the  new 
)ev)e^  lately  assemble^  and  diacipUned  by  Ba- 
(alius,  Sn  prdereoce  to  the  veteran*,  who  had 
■erred  in  Afrlpa  under  Metellus  and  himself. 
It  fs  probable  tnat  be  was  determined  in  this 
^oice,  piora  by  hi9  desire  to  gratiiy  the  veterans 
yrho  Tvisbed  tp  he  dlachaj^ed,  tban  by  the  con- 
oideration  of  any  suppos^  superiontr  in  the 
discipline  to  wmch  tne  new  levi^  nad  been 
traiifed.' 

Upon  the  arrival  of  MaHui  in  his  province  It 
mpeared,  that  the  alarm  taken  for  tie  safety  of 
Italy  was  somewhat  nremature.  The  baroar- 
fans  in  their  httttles  only  meant  to  maintain  tb£ 
reputation  of  their  valour,  or  to  keep  open  the 
tract  of  their  migrations*  They  had  found  the 
'koidn,  from  ahout  the  hjeher  parts  of  the 
Danube  and  (he  Enine»  throngh  Gaul  and 
Jicroqs  the  Ftrennees  into  Spola,  and  to  the 
ocean,  convenient  for  their  purpose*  and  sui&r 
clently  expensive.  They  bau  yet  meditated  no 
lv«ir  with  the  Romans,  or  any  othar  nation  | 


boA  did  not  dMllQ*  Hm  eoMwOar  wlMra  ^hm 
met  with  retiftaoce.  At  preaenv  they  cantinMd 
their  migrations  to  the  wsstwaHdi  withaut  aby 
intention  to  cross  the  Alpa»  or  to  visit  the  na- 
tions who  inhabited  withm  those  moantaiiMN 

We  have  nothing  rac<Nrded  in  history  conosrm- 
Sng  the  movements  of  these  wapdetiag  nativna, 
during  the  two  aubsaquant  years,  eoro^  what  Is 
related  of  their  advaature  with  Fttlviaa>  a 
lloman  prstor,  probably  in  Smin,  wha>  in  fac- 
tum for  hoatUitiaa  09i|iEnittad  in  hia  provisea, 
having  made  a  feint  to  draw  the  al)teiillaA  of 
their  warriors,  aurpri^ad  and  saakad  thefar  attap. 
Under  the  apprehensio%  howcyer*  of  iheir  f^ 
turn  towards  Gaul  and  Itsly»  Mafius  oonthmad 
to  be  elected  consul,  and  waa  rapeatediy  nameCl 
to  the  command  of  •  the  army  that  waa  deslinad 
to  opooae  them«  JRia  party  at  Rome  bad,  at 
this  time,  besides  the  exiga^y  which  joatifiMl 
their  choice^  many  other  adVaatagea  against  thefar 
autagpniata,  and  ^naintained  the  eavioaaqoanvl 
of  tbe  lawer  paopte  agaiof*  tibs  nobiHty  wiMi 
great  aniroa«»*y  *nd  aaSL 


CHAP.  V. 


JRevhw  qfibe  Circyaiuiances  which  revived  thfi  popular  PartJ^Foribgr  Accowmt  of  Lttws  a«4  Mmim* 
tiqns  y^niifir  their  AdmimUraixon-r-^ate  oftke  Emfwr^^Fowrth  C<nuuiat»  of  Mari%u>  Qmtirmem  Jiii» 
grtathnu  qftke  Barbarous  Natk(ntr^D<ifsaicd  ^  Maxim  ol  Aqua  Settur-^if  Mam»  tm4  C^i^hti  m 


THE  aenate had,  fSnr  toBM  time  aHMr  fha  asp* 
pressian  of  the  trovUea  whioh  w&n  wtAmA 
hy/FulvIua  aad  theyanngar  OraecAn,  ret^nad 
Its  authority,  aed  jiestndaed  the  trihnnea  of  Hm 
paaale  witida  ofdinary  bannda ;  hat  by  the  aaa- 
fickNU  which  aroaaai^nat  tham,  on  the  waMwi 
^  their  trinaactions  with  Jaguvtha,  a^  by  tiM 
aiiscarriafea  of  the  war  In  Naamldla,  «hey  again 
loat  tlMir  advantage.  It  Is  dl Aetilt  to  aaaertaht 
tiia  rf«l  gpowvds  «f  tlMse  auptaions.  Sdttaat 
aaema  ta  admit  tham  ia  tlieirittaMat  eartent,  and 
aapreeents  tba  whole  -order  «f  ttohiUty  aa  iiieR»> 
nary  traders,  disposed  to  sell  what  tha  vepnblie 
ctttmitad  U  flisirhoabus.  TWlfthapresentaof 
Jugartha  wen  aoauHnies  aoeq»tad,  aad  pro» 
4hiced  soaia  effSsst,  Is  not  ta  be  doubted ;  hot 
that  the  aaistoeivev  of  Hobm»  during  Hs  short 
laini,  was  aa  muali  cactnptad,  is  iaarody  ao  be 
aredltad.  Such  a  maaaaveaf  corruption  muat 
iMve  Mndarad  tiM  state  a  aaay  ta  every  ^elgn 
pawar  that  waa  la  a  condition  to  mislead  ita 
aoune&li,  and  ia  aat  ooailstent  with  that  si^eri- 
•rity  which  the  Bamana  then  ganvaliy  possess- 
ad  in  their  aagotlatiafw,  aa  wall  as  in  their  wara^ 
llie  ohaiwa  itaiAf  savoura  tao^iueh  of  that  envy 
h  which  the  Wwar  elaas  of  tha  paa<ple  »t  afi 


times  faitarpret  the  ooadaet  of  tli^  sttpariora, 
aad  which  was  gtaatlyeoaafteaaaced  hy  dvepar- 
thuuia  of  Cnsar,  at  the  time  when  SaUustvr^te, 
in  order  ta  vilify  and  redoee  tha  smnta.  We 
eatiaat,  however,  oppaaa  mere  eonjetilare  to  the 
i»osltive  tastimony  of  Sallust,  aon-oborated  by 
•oma  aaspicioas  droumatanoei  to  the  transact 
tionsoft&athaes.  AmMg  these  we  ma^  recol- 
loot  tha  patoonaga  whiefa  Jogurtha  met  with  at 
RoBM,  contrary  to  tha  professions  of  the  Ro- 


1  Prcutiai  <U  Bdngsawt.  lib.'ir.  c.  3. 


Inhfllialf  of  Jnstlee,  and  fhe  unoonunon 
number  of  aenators  d^raded  at  that  t|«ifc  by  ai>^ 
tikirity  of  the  censors,  Q.  Csecflius  Meteuus  and 
On.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,*  which  has  been 
already  mentioned  in  its  place. 

Wliatever  may  have  heen  the  real  occasion  of 
tlw  cry  then  sufafstlng  against  the  nobles,  wa 
hava  aben  that  the  iK>pular  party,  availing  them- 
scAvcB  Of  it,  and  giving  it  all  manner  of  counte- 
nance, fbiind  means  to  recover  great  pert  of  thei|: 
lost  power.  The  tribunes,  having  obtained  tha 
ealaHishment  of  a  special  oommnsion  <br  tha 
trial  of  all  those  who  had  received  bribes  from 
Jugurtha,  made  the  people  consider  their  own 
act  in  constituting  a  court  cf  inquhry,  tA  aufll* 
eient  to  evinee  the  reality  of  the  crime.  The 
prosecutions  whidi  continued  to  ha  carried  on 
wsr  two  yaars,  npoh  tiik  aqpposition,  served 
mofn  tlian  the  anbjeot  of  any  farmer  d^ute  to 
jUienate  the  ndnds  of  men  from  each  other,  and 
Iram  the  pubUo.  Qneetions  were  n>ore  of  a  pri- 
vate than  of  a  piiUle  natur?^  and  occupied  tha 
wont  of  the  human  paastone)  envy,  malice,  and 
revenge.  On«  p(tfty  learned  to  cherish  ftlse- 
haod,  auhomatlon,  and  perjury  ;  tiie  other  Ihred 
In  conthnial  ftar  at  hv^ryag  such  engines  emjploy- 
ed  agalnat  themaehrea. 

The  people,  in  their  x«ai  to  attack  the  nobili- 
ty under  any  pretence,  niade  no  distinction  be- 
tween errors  and  crimes ;  and,  contrary  to  tha 
nable  mirit  of  their  ancestors,  treated  misfortune, 
incapacity,  or  treachery,  vri^eoual  rigour.  One 
tribune  had  extended  the  use  oi^  ^e  secret  ballot 
ta  the  trial  of  lesser  crimes  ;*  another,  upon  thla 


2  it  is  alrendy  mentioned,  tliat  thirty-two  senators 
were  Atrack  cfTtbo  rolls  by  these  magistrates: 
3  Lex  Cassia  TalieUaria. 
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jiitl  m0m  pll  9\tMmMtimm  aad  kitriK 
d need Uio  lb«  «SS •f  omhyi  crbut  idw :«  to 
(hat  Um  Jadf«b  wHlnvul  Mag  •ecofimtable^  in- 
dulgtd  hii  M«ret  imUm  or  paml  farour.* 

Laws  we»9  HMtde  to  promote  Ae  iatcrt«t»  m 
|r«U  «•  to  gmtUy  tbe  animMi^  of  the  lower 
people.  By  tbelgnrknlMrorOneehn^oMw 
rtauiliinlU  were  tet  to eitetee  in  land ;  bot»  in 
order  to  render  the  ex<ieee  of  lands,  in  the  binde 
oC  any  pCTlicnlar  peffeao,  iiwwdiatfly  naefol  to 
.WP^O^^  it  was  permitted,  by  an  amendment 
mw  during  the  low  state  of  the  aristocratiGal 
jMTty,  that  pemoQs  in  peesessicn  of  more  than 
tile  leoal  measure  of  land,  miflrt  retain  their  es- 
totes.  but  so^jeet  to  a  rent  to  be  eoUeeted  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poorer  dtioena;  and  thus  it  was 
proposed,  |bat  without  any  tronUe  in  taking 
possession  of  lands,  or  removing  from  the  city, 
,|he  iavoutf  tee  of  the  porty  should  be  aecommo- 
dated,  and  reap  the  fruits  of  sedition  and  idleness 
.iiaimpaired.* 

It  was  proposed  by  the  consul 
U.  C.  647.  ServiUus  Oepio*  that  the  semtt^ 
JLexServiUa  whose  members  were  personally 
4e  JuaicUt,  so  much  exposed  to  proeeeutioBS, 
sbonld  haTs  their  share  BkewiM  in 
<sompostng  tiie  juries,  a  prifilsge  of  which,  by 
the  edict  of  Gradchns,  ttey  had  been  deprived.' 
In  whatever  degree  this  proposal  was  ad4^»ted, 
It  was  airain  expressly  repealed  upon  the  motion 
of  ServiUus  Glauda.     And  Qepio  soon  after  ex- 

Srfenced,  in  his  own  person,  the  animosity  of' 
e  popular  faction,  b^ng  tried  lor  miscarriage 
in  his  battle  with  the  C&bri.  He  was  coo^ 
demned  by  the  Judges,  and  afterwardi»  In  viitne 
of  a  regulation  obtained  by  Cassios,  one  of  the 
tribunes,*  declared,  in  consequenoe  of  tiiat  sen- 
tence, dlsquaiiAed  to  hold  a  place  in  the  senate.* 
Besides  the  transactions  already  mentioned, 
the  following  particulars,  overlooked  in  the  hur- 
ry of  recordiDg  military  <meraUons  and  events, 
may  serve  stilTfartber  to  characterize  the  times. 


M.  Junius  Sjlanus  was  tried  for 
against  the  eoemy ;  M.  Emillns  Scaurus,  first 
on  the  roll  of  the  senate,  was  brought  to  trial  for 
contempt  of  religion ;  but  both  acquitted,     llie 

edour  for  these  jurosecutioDs,  and  popular  regn- 
tlons,  contihura  until  the  second  consulate  of 
Marios,  when  M.  Marcius  Philippus,  one  of  the 
tribunes,  moved  to  restore  the  law  of  Tiberiw 
Gracchu^  respecting  the  division  of  estates  in 
latad;  ana,  la  his  speech  in  siy>port  of  this  mo- 
tion, affirmed,  that  there  were  not  two  thousand 
figtnulies  In  Borne  poosesaed  of  any  property  h> 
tftnd  whatever.*  This  motion,  howsver^  wps 
Withdrawn. 

.  Among  the  crimes  which  the  populace  were 
BOW  so  eager  to  punish,  fortunately  that  d  pe- 
culation or  extortion  in  the  provinces  was  ono, 
Tu  fiudlitate  complaints  on  this  sulyeot,  not  onbr 
persons  having  an  immediate  interest  in  thi 
case,  but  all  to  whom  any  money  or  effects  in- 
lurioualy  tahen  might  have  otherwise  come  by 
inheritance,  were  entitled  to  prosecute  for  this 
offence ;  and  any  alien,  who  convicted  a  Roman 
citizen  of  this  crime,  so  as  to  have  him  struck  off 
the  rolls  of  the  people,  was  himself  to  be  ^rollfd 
Instead  of  the  citizen  displaced.** 
£>omitlu«,  one  of  the  tribunes^  attiKked  th^ 


airisloemtlcal  oonstltQtSon  ^eii  of  tfaeprlesthooi^ 
and  endeavoured  to  transfer  the  right  of  election 
frrom  the  order  itself  to  the  people ;  but  superstl^ 
tion,  which  continues  to  influence  the  bulk  of 
mankind  after  reason  has  failed,  here  stood  in 
hia  way.  The  custom  was  against  him ;  and^ 
insoeh  matters,  religion  and  cui^ 
LtrDomitfa  ^  ^  ^^  •^^  The  peopkb 
de  Sactrdo-  therefore,  it  was  confessed,  could 
Wt,  not  interfsri  without  pf<ofanation ; 

but  a  certain  part  ot  the  peoplo 
might  Judge  of  the  oandldatea,  and  instruct  the 
coU^e  of  priests  whom  they  were  to  choose.** 
The  same  artifice,  or  verbal  evasion,  had  been  al* 
randy  admitted  in  the  form  of  eleoting  the  Fmv 
tiifex  Maximus,  now  chosen  by  seventeen  of  ^ 
tribes  wlio  were  drawn  by  lot." 

During  this  period,  a  just  alarm  iras  taken  on 
the  subject  of  private  as  well  as  publie  corrupt 
tk>n.  Liberty  was  conceived  to  imply  &  freedom 
from  every  restraint,  and  to  justify  licence  and 
oontempt  of  the  laws.  The  aids  which  wero 
given  to  the  people  to  enable  them  to  subsist  in 
profusion  and  idleness ;  the  wealth  that  wm 
passing  to  Rome  in  the  handa  of  traders,  con- 
tractors and  ftrmers  of  the  revenue,  as  wdl  as 
provincial  officers,  bv  whom  the  profits  of  a  firsi 
MMpointmsnt  waee  lavished  in  publie  shows, 
figbts  of  gladiators,  and  baiting  of  wild  beasts^ 
to  ^ain  VbA  people  in  their  canvas  for  farther 
preferments;  these  several  circumstances  tend- 
ed, in  the  highest  degree,  to  corrupt  the  people, 
and  to  render  them  unworthy  of  that  sovereign- 
ty which  they  actually  pos8<Msed  in  the  ^eva« 
lenoe  of  the  popular  faction. 

The  severitiea  which  were  practised  in  certain 
cases,  the  sumptuary  laws  which  were  provided 
to  restrain  ]mniry»  wove  but  feeble  aids  to  stop 
such  a  source  of  disorder.  It  Is  mentioned,  as 
an  instance  of  such  severity,  that  some  ve^aki 
were  questioned  at  this  time  for  a  breach  of  that 
sacred  obligation  to  chastity*  under  which  they 
were  held  up  ao  a  pattern  of  manners  to  the  Ro- 
man women  |  that  three  of  them  were  condemn- 
ed, and,  together  with  Roman  knights,  the  sup- 
poeed  partners  in  their  crimes,  suffered  extremo 
puniAhment4  A  temjde  was  on  this  occasion 
erected  to  the  goddees  Venus  under  a  new  titK 
that  of  the  R^ormer  ;"  and  prayers  were  to  be 
offered  up  in  this  temple,  that  it  might  pteasi 
the  goddess  to  guard  the  chastity  of  Roman  wo- 
men. ** 

The  term  luxury  is  ssmewhat  ambiguous ;  II 
is  put  for  sensuali^  or  excess  in  what  velatss  to 
the  preservation  of^animal  life ;  and  for  the  ef- 
fect of  vanity.  In  what  relates  to  the  decorations 
of  rank  and  fortune.  The  luxury  of  the  Ro- 
mans, in  the  present  age,  was  probably  of  the 
former  kind,  and  sumptuary  laws  were  wovid- 
ed,  not  to  restrain  vanity,  but  to  govern  the  ap- 
petites for  mere  debauch.  About  the  time  that 
jugiirtha  was  at  Rome^  the  sumptuary  law  of 
Fannius  received  an  addition,  by  whidi  Roman 
citizens  were  not  only  restricted  in  their  ordi- 
nary eniense,  but  the  legal  ^antities  and  spo- 
cies  of  food  were  prescribed  to  them.  The  whole 
expense  of  the  table  was  restricted  to  thirty 
asses'*  a  dav,  and  the  meat  to  be  served  up» 
to  three  or  four  pounds,  dried  or  salted.  There 
was  no  restriction  In  the  use  of  herbs  or  vcge.' 


•  A] 


4  Lex  CsFlia  TabeHaria. 
.5  Cfcer.  de  Legibos,  Hb.lii. 
de  Ben.  Civ.  lib.  i.    7  Ysler.  ftsx.  Bb.  v.  c.  0 


Lpplaa 

a  ABOoaias  Padianns  in  Cornelians  Cioeranie. 
»  Cicer.  de  Oficiis,  lib.  ii.    ^10  Cicero  in  Balbisoa. 


11  Aaconiiu  in  Corneliana  CicGToois. 
IS  Cicero  do  Lege  Aftraria.      19  Veaos  Verticordia 
14  OvMins,  lib.  v.c.  15.    Jol.  OUwqasnu.    Ovid. 
PmI.  lib.  r.  i5  About  two  ahiUings. 
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tHE  PROGRESS  AND  TERMINATION 
Aeoordiof  to  A.  Oelliiic,  tbe 


Hw  permitted,  on  certain  days,  an  expense  of  a 
bimdred  asses  ;  on  wedding  days,  two  hundred. 


It  is  remarkable,  that  this  Jaw  continued  to  hare 
it*  effect  en  the  tables  of  Roman  cltixens  after 
Cioero  was  a  man.'  The  epicures  of  this  time 
w«re  obliged  to  make  up,  in  the  cookery  of  their 
▼ecetable  diet,  what  was  defeoUve  in  that  species 
of  food. 

About  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the 
Numidian  war,  the  people,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus, amounted  to  four  hundred  and  three  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  thirty-six  citizens,  fit  to 
carry  arms.  At  this  time  it  was  that  the  cen- 
sors, Quintus  CecRius  MeteUus,  and  Cn.  Do- 
mitia«  Ahenobarbus,  expelled  thirty-two  mem- 
bers from  the  senate. 

While  the  Romans  were  intent  on  the  wai* 
which  subsisted  in  Africa,  they  were  assailed  by 
enemies  in  some  of  the  other  prorlnces.  In 
Spain,  hostilities,  at  intervals,  were  still  renew- 
ea.  In  endeavouring  to  quell  one  of  the  rerolts 
of  the  natives,  the  Roman  prvtor  was  killed ; 
In  another  encounter,  the  forces  employed  against 
them  were  cut  off;  and  a  fresh  army  was  trans- 
ported from  Italy  to  secure  the  Roman  posses- 
sions. 

Hostilities  were  likewise  continued  on  the 
frontier  of  Macedonia,  by  the  Scordisci,  TribaUi, 
and  other  lliraclan  nations  ;  and  the  proconsul 
Rufus,  by  his  victories  in  this  quarter,  obtained 
a  triumph. 

During  this  period,  in  the  consulship  of  Atti- 
lius  Serranus,  and  Q.  Serrilins  Cspio,  the  year 
after  the  first  consulship  of  Marins,  were  bom 
two  illustrious  citizens,  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  and 
Cneins  Fompeius  Strabo,  afUsrwards  distinguish- 
ed by  the  appellation  of  Poropey  the  Great.-— 
And  we  are  now  to  open  the  scene  in  which  the 
persons  on  whom  the  fate  of  the  Roman  empire 
was  to  depend,  made  their  several  entries  into 
life,  or  into  public  business,  and  began  to  pass 
through  an  infancy  or  a  youth  of  dagger,  to  an 
old  age  of  extreme  trouble,  which  closed  with 
the  subversion  of  that  constitution  to  which  they 
were  bom. 

Marius  having,  without  any  me- 
morable event,  passed  the  year  of 
his  second  consulship  on  the  fron- 
tier of  Narbonne  Gaul,  was,  by  the 
people,  still  under  the  same  appre- 
nension  of  the  Cimbric  invasion, 
re-elected  into  the  same  ofiice,  and 
destined  for  his  former  station.  Tliis  year 
likewise  the  barbarians  turned  aidde  from  his 
province,  and  left  the  republic,  at  leisure  to  con- 
tend with  enemies  of  less  consideration,  who 
appeared  In  a  different  quarter«  Athenio,  a 
slave  in  Sicily,  having  murdered  his  master,  and 
broken  open  the  prisons  or  yards  In  which  sJaves 
were  commonly  confined  at  work,  assembled  a 
number  together,  and  being  clothed  in  a  pur- 
ple robe,  with  a  crown  and  a  sceptre,  affected  a 
species  of  royalty,  invited  all  the  slaves  of  the 
idaiid  to  assume  their  freedom  under  his  protec- 
tion. He  acquired  strength  sufficient  to  cope  witli 
Servilius  Casca,  the  Roman  pnetor,  and  actually 
forced  him  in  his  camp.  He  likewise  defeated 
the  succeeding  pnetor,  Licinius  Luculus  ;'  and 
was,  in  the  third  year  of  the  Insurrection,  with 
great  difficulty,  reduced  by  the  consul  Aquilins. 


1  Macrofaiiu  Satnr.  lib.  ii.  c.  IT. 

S.Epist.  sd  FiiiDftiHr,  lib.  vii.  sd  (;iillnm. 

3  Flomii,  lib.  iii.  c.  19.. 


U.  C.  660. 

CaiM*  Ma- 
rius 3/to.  L, 
Attreliut 
Orestes, 


IBooKir. 

This  revolt  was  at  Its  htight  in  this  ysarof  tfas 
third  consulship  of  Marius,  and  it  was  quelled 
in  the  second  year  alter  it,  the  rebels  being  sur- 
rounded in  their  strong  holds,  and  obliged  to 
surrender  for  want  of  provisioiis.*  llie  who«o 
is  mentioned  now,  that  it  may  not  recur  here- 
after to  interrupt  matters  of  mere  moment.     • 

About  the  same  time  the  Romans  had  been 
obliged  to  equip  a  naval  armament  under  Mar- 
cus Antonius,  known  by  the  appellation  of  the 
orator,  against  the  Cludan  pirates,  who  had 
httely  infested  the  seas.  All  that  we  know  of 
Uiia  service  is,  in  general,  that  it  was  performed 
with  ability  and  success.* 

From  Macedonia,  Calpumics  Piso  reported* 
that  the  victory  he  had  gained  over  the  Thra- 
dans  bad  enabled  him  to  penetrate  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Rhodope  and  Caucasus.        ^ 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  empire  when  Cains 
Marius  returned  from  his  provmee  In  Gaul,  to 
preside  at  the  election  ot  consuls.  He  w«s 
again,  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  called  upon  to 
rerame  his  former  trust ;  but  he  afiiected,  from 
modesty,  to  decline  the  honour.  His  partizana 
were  prepared  for  acting  this  part,  and  were 
accordingly,  by  their  importmuties,  to  force 
him  into  an  office  which  lie  so  modestly  seemed 
to  decline.  Among  these,  Apulelus  Satuminus, 
at  this  time  himsdf  candidate  for  the  office  of 
tribune,  ohai^ged  Marius  with  treachefy  to  his 
country  in  proposing  to  desert  the  republic  iti 
times  of  so  much  danger ;  and  with  his  re- 
preaches  prevailed  so  far  as  to  render  him  passive 
to  the  will  of  his  fellow-citizens,  who  wished 
to  re-plaoe  him*  again  in  his  former  station. 

In  this  fourth  consulate,  the 
courage  and  military  skill  of  Ma- 
rius came  to  be  actually  exerted'in 
this  province.  The  barbarous  na- 
tions, after  their  return  from  Spain, 
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began  to  appear  in  separate  bddiei, 
each  forming  a  numerous  and  foi^ 
midaUe  army.  In  one  division  the  Clmbri  and 
Tectosages  had  passed  through  the  whole  length 
of  Gaul  to  the  Rhine,  and  from  thence  proceeded 
by  the  Danube  to  Noricum  or  Austria,  and  were 
pointing  towards  Itslv-  by  the  valley  of  Trent. 
The  consul  Lutatius  C^tuhia  was  stationed  near 
the  descent  of  the  Alps  to  observe  the  motions  of 
this  body. 

In  another  division,  the  Ambrones  and  the 
Teutones  hung  on  the  frontier  of  the  Roman 
province  in  Gaul,  between  the  Garonne  and 
the  Rhone,  and  gave  out,  that  they  meant,  by 
the  most  ordinary  route  of  the  mountains,  to 
join  their  allies  in  Italy. 

Upon  the  approach  of  this  formidable  enemy, 
Marius  took  post  on  the  Rhone  at  the  confluenoe 
of  that  river  with  the  Isere,  and  fortified  his 
jfunp  in  the  most  effecCnal  manner,  ^llie  bar- 
Mrians,  reproaching  him  with  cowardice  for 
having  taken  these  precautions,  sent,  ameab^ 
to  thnr  own  notions  of  war,  a  formal  challenge 
to  meet  them  in  Iwttie:  and  having  bad  for  an- 
swer from  Marius,  Toat  the  Romans  did  not 
consult  their  enemies  to  know  wlien  it  was  pi«- 
per  to  fight,  they  were  confirmed  in  the  contempt 
which  they  already  entertained  of  his  armV, 
ventured  to  leave  them  behind,  and  proceeded  m 
separate  divisions  towards  Italy.  Marius  fol- 
lowed ;  and,  with  rapid  marches,  overtook  them 
as  Uiey  paned  over  the  country  wiUiout  any 
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pfecftotioD:  tome  of  them  near  to  the  Roman 
odooy  of  Sextins,*  and  fiur  remoyed  from  each 
other.  Having  found  them  under  such  diaad- 
vantage^  and  In  such  confusion  as  exposed  them 
to  shrachter,  with  scarcely  any  power  of  resis- 
tanee,  no  put  the  greater  piurt  to  the  sword. 
Thus  Bart  of  the  hordes,  who  had  for  many 
years  oeen  so  formidable  to  the  Romans,  were 
now  entirely  cut  off.  Ninety  thousand  prison- 
ers, with  Teuto1>oohus,  one  of  their  kings,  were 
tAen,  and  two  hundred  thousaknd  were  said 
to  he  slain  in  the  field." 

The  news  of  this  yictory  arriving  at  Rome, 
while  it  was  known  that  another  dii^slon  of  the 
aame  enemy,  not  leit  formldahla  wis  stQl  In  the 
fleid,  it  was  not  to  lie  doubted  that  theoommand 
and  office  ^  oonsul  would  bo  eontlnued  to  Ma- 
rina. The  populace,  incited  by  some  of  the  lao- 
t^Mio  tribnneo,  joined,  with  the  other  usual 
marks  of  their  attachment  to  his  person,  that  of 
disrespect  and  insolence  to  those  who  were  sup- 
posed to  be  his  opponents  and  rivals.  Of  these 
Jletellus  Numidicus,  whom  he  had  supplanted 
in  the  command  of  the  army  against  Jugurtha, 
was  Ae  chief.  This  respectable  citizen,  being 
BOW  In  the  office  of  censor,  one  Equitins,  an 
Impostor  of  obscure  and  slavish  extraction,  ei^ 
fored  himself  to  be  enrolled  as  a  dtisen,  under 
tfie  popular  designation  and  name  of  Cains 
Oraochds,  tlie  son  of  Tiberius.  The  censor, 
doubtinr  his  title,  called  upon  Sempronia,  the 
sister  of  Gracchus,  to  teatUy  what  sue  knew  of 
this  pretended  relation;  ana,  upon  her  giving 
evidence  against  him,  reiected  liis  daim.    The 


III 


populace,  Ol'dlanosed  to  MeteUns,  on  account  of 

his  supposed  difference  with  Muius.  took  this 

to  insult  him  in  the  discharge  of 


suppoeed  difference  with  Muius,  took  this 
opportunity  i 

Us  office;  attacked  his  house,  and  obliged'him 
to  take  refuge  In  the  capitoL  Even  there  the 
tribune  Satuminus  wotud  have  laid*  violent 
hands  on  his  person,  if  he  had  not  been  protect- 
ed by  a  body  of  the  Roman  knishts,  who  had 
assembled  in  arms  to  defend  him.  This  tu- 
mult was  suppressed,  but  not  without  bloodshed. 
While  the  popular^fiiction'^were 
mdnlging  In  these  marlcs  of  their 
dislike  to  Metellus,  they  proceeded 
to  bestow  the  honours  wnich  they 
intended  for  Marius,  and  chose  him 
for  a  fifth  time  consul,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  M.  AquiUna.  His  late  splendid  sue 
eessso  against  ons  dlvMon  of  the  wandering  bar- 
huians  justified  this  choice,  and  pointed  him  out 
as  the  fittest  person  to  combat  the  other,  which 
was  still  eamected  from  the  side  of  NoriciOn  to 
attempt  the  invasion  of  Italy.  Catnlus,  the  late 
colleague  of  Marius,  commanding  the  troops  that 
were  stationed  on  the  Athesis,  to  cover  the  access 
to  Italy  from  the  valley  of  Trent,  was  destined  to 
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orders  to  hasten  the  march  of  his  victorious  army 
tirom  the  Rhone. 

Catulus  had  taken  noet  above  Verona,  thrown 
a  bridge  over  the  Atnesis,  and^  in  order  to  com- 
mand the  passage  of  that  river,  had  fortified  sta- 
tions on  both  its  banks.  While  he  was  In  this 
posture,  and  before  the  junction  of  Marius,  the 
enemT  arrived  in  his  neighbourhood.  The 
ar*^«*g  works  which  they  performed  fully 
asrved  to  confirm  the  report  or  their  numbers. 
.They  obetructed  with  mounds  of  timber  and 
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earth  the  channel  of  the  rivery  so  as  to  force  it 
to  change  its  course ;  and  thus,  instead  of  pass- 
ing the  river,  they  threw  U  behind  them  in  their 
march.  They  contin  ned  to  float  such  quantities 
of  wood  on  the  stream  above  the  bridge  which 
Catulus  had  built,  that  the  passage  of  the  water 
being  st<^ped,  the  bridge,  with  all  the  timber 
wWoi  was  aoeumulated  liefore  it,  was  entirehr 
carried  off.  The  Roman  army,  on  seeing  such 
evidence  of  tlie  numbers  and  strengUi  of  their 
enemv,  were  seized  with  a  panic  Manv  do- 
serted  their  ccdours,  some  ned  even  to  K<Mne 
without  halting.  The  proconsul  thought  proper 
to  order  m  retreat;  and  thus,  by  seemtog  to 
atntfaorise  vrfaat  he  could  not  prevent,  he  endeav- 
oured to  save  in  part  the  credit  of  his  army.  . 

The  level  country  on  the  Po  was  in  this  man- 
ner laid  open  to  the  incursions  of  the  barbari- 
ana.  The  UihaMtants  of  Italy  were  grealif 
alarmed :  and  the  Roman  people  passed  an  aet 
of  attainder  against  all  tliose  wno  had  abandoned 
their  colourB.  Marine,  who  continued  at  Rome 
while  the  Uglons  advanced  on  their  march  from 
Oanl,  sttspended  the  triumj^  which  had  been 
ordered  hnn  by  the  senate,  went  to  receive  his 
army  at  the  foot  of  the  AIJm,  and  to  hasten  iu 
junction  with  Catulus. 

Upon  the  innetkm  of  the  two  armies,  these 
who  had  lately  fled  recovered  their  courage,  and 
the  generals  determined,  without  loss  of  tune,  to 
haaard  a  battle.  It  Is  said  that  the  barbariana 
of  this  division  were  still  ignorant  of  the  disaster 
which  had  befollen  their  allies  on  the  other  side 
dP  the  Alpe,  and  had  sent  a  defiance  or  a  chaUenga 
to  fight;  but  that  being  informed  of  this  calam- 
ity when  they  vrere  about  to  engage,  ther  mado 
their  attack  with  less  than  thdr  usual  ferodty. 
and  oonfidence.  Catulns  received  them  in  front. 
Bfarins  made  a  movement  to  assail  them  la 
ilank ;  but  as  they  were  hid  by  the  donds  of 
dnst  which  every  where  rose  from  the  plain,  he 
missed  his  way,  or  could  not  engage  till  after  the 
enemy  had  been  rqralsed  by  Cf^ns,  and  were 
already  put  to  flight.  The  rout  waa  extremely 
bloody ;  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  were 
said  to  be  slain ;  sixty  thousand  submitted  to  Iw 
taken  prisoners.  The  remainder  of  this  mighty, 
host,  even  the  women  and  children,  perished  by 
their  own  hands  ;  and  the  race  of  barbarous  na- 
tions who  had  migrated  though  Europe,  perhaps 
for  ages  before  they  encountered  with  the  Romans^ 
now  appear  to  have  been  entlrdv  extirpated.* 

On  receiving  the  news  of  this  victory  at 
Rome,  the  city  resounded  with  Joy,  and  the 
people.  In  every  sacrifice  they  offend  up,  ad*. 
dressed  thcmselves  to  Marius  as  a  god.  He  had 
been  cooetantly  attended  In  this  war  by  SyUa, 
who,  though  already  an  oldect  of  his  jealousy, 
still  choee  to  nif  loot  the  preferments  of  the  «i^» 


act  in  subordination  to  the  consul,  whohad^ei^  and  tossrve  In  thecamp.     In  the  late  victoiry 


Marina  waa  no  men  than  partner  with  Catuhia, 
Upon  the  arrival  of  the  armies  at  Roms^  he  did 
"justioe  to  Caiulue  In  this  particular,  and  admit- 
ted him  topartake  In  his  triumph.  In  this  pro. 
caiinn  there  were  no  carriagea  loaded  with 
geld,  sUyer,  <>'  *D7  precious  sp^ls  of  any  sort ; 
Ea^  instsad  of  them,  the  shattered  annour  and 
krsfcen  swords  of  an  enemy;  the  surer  marks  of 
an  besieur  juttly  weO|.  and  of  a  more  important 
aervke  performed.  TTheee  were  transported  III 
leadh  and  filed  up  lathe  capitoL 
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CharacUr  and  immoderate  JmbUion  of  Mttriu>^-J)eath  sf  NowM^^Le-dectian  of  the  Tribune  Satyr- 
ninut^His  Sedition  and  seising  the  CanitoU-Death  of  Satuminuo—Reverte  in  the  Slate  cf  Parttep-^ 

<  BecaU  of  MeteUu$—  Violent  Death  of  the  Tribune  FurvM-^Birth  (fCaiut  Jutius  Casar^Lex  Caciba 
Didia^Hlank  in  the  Roman  HistorySjyUa  ogert  kims^  Candidate  for  the  qffice  (f  Pnetor^Edict- 
of  the  Censor*  against  the  Latin  Rhetoriaans-^uUion  in  the  Roman  Treaswy^— Present  ^  a  Groupe 
Y-  — »j-^  Figures  from  the  King  of  Mauritania^Ads  of  lainui  Drvsu^^  Revolt  afthe  Itaban  Aibet 
f  (ftke  Romans  inyielang  to  the  Necessity  oftkdr  Affaxr^-^The  Laws  ofPUmtiuu 


mgolden 
-policy 


*olicy(fthe  u 

UPON  the  extinction  of  the  wandering 
nation*  which  had  now  for  some  time 
'  moleeted  the  empire,  there  was  no  foreign  enemy 
to  endanger  the  peace  of  Italy.  The  wars  in 
Thrace  and  in  Spain  had  no  effiect  ^«7ond  the 
prorinces  in  which  they  subsisted.  The  insnr- 
rection  of  the  slaYes  in  Sicily,  by  the  good  con- 
duct of  A^nilinfl  the  consul,  to  whom  that  ser- 
Tice  had  been  committed,  was  near  being  quelled. 
Maritts,  being  now  returned  to  the  city,  might 
hftTe  quitted  the  paths  of  ambition  with  uncom- 
mon distinction  and  honour.  An  ordinary  con- 
sulate, after  his  having  been  so  often  called  upon 
in  times  of  danger,  as  the  person  most  likely  to 
save  his  country,  could  make  no  addition  to  his 
glory.  His  being  set  aside  In  times  of  security 
and  leisure,  would  eyen  haye  been  the  most 
honourable  and  flattering  comment  that  could 
haye  been  made  on  his  former  elections. 
•  But  immoderate  thirst  of  power,  and  extreme 
airimosity  to  his  rivals,  not  eleyation  of  mind, 
were  the  characteristics  of  Marius.  His  ambi- 
tion had  hitherto  pasKd  for  an  averskm  to  aria- 
tocratical  usurpauons.  But  his  contempt  of 
lamOy  ^tinctions,  the  oflWpring  of  a  vanity 
which  made  him  fed  the  want  of  such  honours, 
by  dashing  with  the  established  subordination 
or  ranks  In  his  country,  became  a  source  of  dla- 
affeotion  to  the  state  itself.  He  formed  views 
upon  the  consulate  yet  a  sixth  time ;  and  in- 
stead of  tile  moderation,  or  the  satiety  of  honours 
with  which  he  pretended  to  be  actuated  when 
he  hoped  to  be  pressed  into  office,  he  employed 
all  his  influence,  even  lils  money,  to  proicure  a 
ro^ekction  ;  and  accordingly  prevailed,  together 
with  Valerius  Flaccus.  He  had  warmly  espoused 
the  iiiterest  of  this  candidate  against  Metellus, 
more  from  animodty  to  the  competitor,  whose 
great  authority,  phiced  In  opposition  to  himself, 
he  dreaded,  than  from  any  regard 
U.  C.  66S.  or  predilection  far  Flaccus.  Being 
Caiu3  MerU  ^^howOi  ^  order  the  more  to 
us  Oto,  strengthen  himsdf  in  tiie  exercise 

L.  Vat: Flee-  of  his  power,  he  entered  into  con- 
eu$,  cert  with  the  Tribune    Apuldus 

Satnminns,  and,  it  is  probable, 
agreed  to  support  this  factious  demagogue  in  his 
pretensions  to  remain  in  office  for  another  year ; 
a  precedent  which  had  taken  place  only  in  the 
most  factious  times  of  the  republic,  and  which 
was  in  itself  more  dwigcrous  than  any  other  ro- 
dection  whatever.  'The  person  of  the  tribune 
being  sacred,  his  will  was  absolute,  there  was  no 
check  to  his  power  beddes  the  fear  of  bdng  call- 
ed to  account  at  the  expiration  of  his  term ;  and 
if  this  fear  were  removed  by  the  perpetuity  of 
«li&ce,  it  was  a  power  vet  more  formidable  wan 
that  of  the  dictator,  aiul  to  be  restrained  only  by 


the  divirions  which  might  arise  among  6mm 
who  wers  Joined  together  in  the  exercise  of  it. 

The  faction  that  was  formed  by  Marius  and  th* 
tribune  Satuminus,  with  their  adherents,  wa< 
fiirther  strengthened  liy  the  accession  of  the  prwtor 
Giauda.  This  person,  while  in  office,  and  as  be  sat 
in  judgment,  had  recdv^  an  affront  from  Satur- 
ninus,  in  having  his  chair  of  state  broken  down, 
for  presuming  to  occupy  any  part  in  tLe  atten- 
tion of  the  people,  while  an  assembly  cafied  by 
the  tribune  was  met.  He  neverthdess  chose  to 
overlook  this  insult,  in  order  to  be  admittal  * 
partner  in  the  consideration  which  was  now  en- 
joyed by  these  popular  leaders. 

Upon  the  approach  a^  the  tribnnltian  elee* 
tions,  the  senate  and  nobles  exerted  fhemsdves 
to  prevent  the  re-dection  of  Satuminus;  and 
nine  of  the  new  candidates  were,  without  any 
question,  declared  to  be  duly  elected  in  prefefu 
ence  to  him.  The  tenth  place  too  was  actudly 
flDed  by  the  dection  of  Nonius  Sufenas,  whom 
the  aristocracy  had  supported  with  all  its  hiftu- 
ence.  But  the  party  of  Apoldus,  enraged  at 
thdr  diaappointmetit,  had  recourse  to  violence, 
forced  Nonius,  though  already  vested  with  the 
sacred  duovcter  of  tribune,  to  take  refiige  in  a 
work-shop,  ftam  whence  he  was  dra^^ed  by 
some  of  the  late  soldiery  attached  to  Manus,  and 
slain.  The  assembly  broke  up,  and  sober  pef^ 
sons,  though  reputed  vf  the  popular  party,  re- 
tired under  the  strongest  impresdons  of  afllio- 
tion  and  terror. 

Marius  had  reason  to  apprehend  some  vldent 
resolution  from  the  senate,  and  was  in  no  hast« 
to  assemble  that  body.  Mean  time  Giauda,  in 
the  night,  with  a  party  armed  with  daggers^ 
took  possesdon  of  the  capitol  and  place  of  assem- 
bly, and,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  hav- 
ing gone  throng  the  forms  of  election,  announ- 
ced Apuleius  again  tribune,  in  the  place  Aat 
was  vacated  by  Ae  murder  of  Nonius.  This 
-Various  demagogue  was  accordingly  reinstated  in 
the  sacred  chanicter,  which,  though  recently 
violated  by  himself>  was  still  revered  by  the 
bulk  of  the  people.  He  was  continually  at- 
tended by  a  new  set  of  men  who  infested  tmc 
streets,  finecmen  of  desperate  fortune,  whom  Ma- 
rius, contrary  to  the  established  forms  of  the 
constitution,  had  admitted  into  the  legions,  and 
who  were  grown  fierce  and  insolent,  as  part- 
ners in  the  victories  of  that  general,  and  who 
were  made  to  expect  that,  in  case  the  popular 
party  should  prevail,  they  themselves  mould 
have  estates  inland  and  comfortable  settlements. 
Under  the  terror  of  so  many  assassins,  who 
considered  the  nobles  as  enemiea  to  their  cause, 
Marius  with  his  faction  were  becoao  maatem  of 
the  commonwealth,     'ilie  better  sort  of  the  pso* 
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pU  were  deternd  from  freqaentin^  the  public 
a(Mcmblie%  and  no  one  had  connue  to  propoee, 
that  any  inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  oeath 
of  the  tribune  Nonius,  in  whose  person  the  sa- 
cred law  was  again  set  at  nought.' 

Apnleius  hastened  to  gratify  his 
L^x  Agraria.  party  by  proposing  popular  law*. 
One  to  seize,  in  name  of  tho  pub- 
lic, those  lands  on  the  Po  which  had  latelv  beoi 
desolated  by  the  migrations  of  the  barbarous 
nations,  and  to  distribute  them  in  lots  to  the 
poorer  citizens.' 

Another,  by  which  it  was  resolyed,  that  in 
tlie  province  of  Africa  a  hundred  jugera  a  man 
should  be  distributed  to  the  veterans :'  that  new 
settlements  should  be  made  in  Greece,  Macedo- 
nia and  Sicily :  and  tliat  the  money  taken  from 
the  temple  at  Tolosa*  should  be  em|rfoyed  in 
the  purchase  of  lands  for  a  like  purpose :  that 
wberoTer  these  colonies  should  be  pUuited,  Ma- 


JLtx  Fru- 
mentaria. 


tlie  settlements,  three  aliens  into 
the  list  of  citizens.'^  That  the 
price,  hitiierto  paid  for  com  by  the 
pieoplo  at  the  public  mnarie«, 
ahould  be  remitted,  and  that  com  should  be  dis- 
tributed gratis. 

Upon  the  intention  to  obtain  the  last  of  those 
laws  being  known,  Q.  Servilins  Ciepio,  one  of 
the  flUMstors,  represented,  that  if  such  a  law 
ahoold  pass,  there  would  be  an  end  of  indus- 
try, good  order,  and  government ;  and  that  the 
treasury  of  Rome  would  not  be  sufficient  to  de- 
fray the  expense.  He  exhorted  the  senate  to 
employ  every  measure  to  defeat  the  motion.  And 
this  body  accordingly  made  a  resolution,  that 
whoever  attempted  to  obtain  the  lafw  in  question 
should  be  deemed  an  enemy  to  his  country.  But 
Apoleius  was  not  to  be  restndned  by  the  terrors 
of  this  resolution.  He  proceeded  to  propoee  the 
law  in  the  usual  form,  and  had  planted  the  rails 
and  baMoting  urns  for  the  people  to  sive  their 
vutcs,  when  Capio,  with  a  body  of  his  attend- 
ants,  had  the  courage  to  attack  the  tribune, 
broke  down  the  steps,  and  overset  the  balloting 
an  aetUm  for  which  he  was  afterwards 


hnpeacfaed  upon  an  accusation  of  treason,  but  by 
whii^  for  the  present,  he  disappointed  the  de- 
signs of  the  foctkm.*^ 

Apuleius,  to  extend  the  power  of  the  popular 
aasembUcs,  and  to  remove  every  impediment 
ftssB  his  own  designs,  brought  fonvai-d  a  num- 
ber of  new  regulations.  One  to  eenfirm  a  for^ 
sner  statute,  by  which  the  acts  of  the  tribes  were 
declared  to  have  the  force  of  kiws.  Another, 
declaring  it  to  be  treason  for  any  person  to  in- 
termpt  a  tribune  in  putting  a  question  to  the 
peo]4e.  A  third,  obliging  the  senate  to  confirm 
every  act  of  the  tribes  within  five  days  after  such 
act  had  passed,  and  requiring  every  senator,  un- 
der pain  of  a  fine,  and  of  being  struck  otf  th^ 
roUs,  to  take  an  oath  to  aUde  by  these  regula- 
tions.    While  these  motions    were  in  debate. 


some  one  of  the  party  who  opposed  them,  in  or- 
der to  stop  the  career  of  this  foctious  tribune, 
observed,  that  it  thundered;  a  circumstance 
which,  upon  tho  ordinary  maxims  of  the  Roman 


1  Appisn  de  Bell 
rio,  Ub.  Uix.     "  • 


Civil.  Ub.  i.    Plotarch  ia  lla- 
Valer.   Max.   lib.  ix.  c.  7.     Orodns, 
lib.r.c.57.    Flonn, Ub.  iii.  c.l6. 

3  Appiaa  de  BeU.  CiTil.  Ub.  i. 
3  Aut.  deViris  lUustribunia  Satoraino. 

4  Now  ThoulooAC. 

6  Ant.  de  Viria  niustribOK  in  Satnraino. 

C  Aut.  Rhctoricorum  ad  Hercnniuui. 


augurs,  was  sufficient  to  sospend  any  busineus 
in  which  the  people  wers  engaged,  and  to  break 
up  their  assembly.  <*  If  you  be  not  silent,**  said 
Apuleius  to  the  person  who  observed  that  it 
thundered,  **  you  will  also  find  that  it  hails." 
The  assembly  aecordinglv,  without  being  d»> 
terred  by  this  interpodtion  of  the  auspices, 
passed  acts  to  these  several  purpsses.  The  power 
of  tho  senate  was  entirely  suppressed,  their  part 
of  the  legislature  was  reduced  to  a  mere  form, 
and  even  this  they  were  not  at  liberty  to  with- 
hold. IVIarius  called  them  together,  and  pro- 
posed that  they  should  consider  what  resolution 
they  were  to  take  with  respect  to  a  change  of 
so  much  importance,  and  portieulariy  with  re- 
spect to  the  oath  which' was  to  be  exacted  from 
tne  members.  The  old  warrior  b  said,  on  thisoo 
casion,  to  have  practised  an  artifice  by  which  hs 
imposed  on  many  of  the  members,  and  which 
afterwards  ftimished  him  with  a  pretence  for 


rins  should  have  a  power  to  inscribe  at  eu^  of'  removii^  his  enemy  Metellus  from  their  coun- 


cils, lie  declared  himself  with  grei^  warmth 
against  taking  the  oath,  and  by  his  exaasple  led 
other  senators  to  express  their  sentiments.  Me- 
tellus, in  particular,  assured  the  assembly,  that 
it  was  his  own  resolution  never  to  come  under 
such  an  engagement. 

While  tlM  senators  rdied  on  the  concurrence 
of  Marius  in  refusing  the  oath,  the  time  appoint- 
ed for  administering  it  nearly  approached  ;  hnd 
this  consul  after  the  third  day  was  £&r  spent,  as* 
sembled  the  senate,  set  forth  the  dangerous  state 
of  the  common WMlth;  at  the  same  time  ex^ 
pressed  his  own  fears  of  the  disturbances  that 
might  arise  if  tiie  senate  refused  to  gratify  the 
people  in  this  matter;  and  while  multitudes 
were  assembled  in  the  streets  to  know  the  hone 
of  their  oouncils,  he  required  that  the  oath  should 
be  administered.  He  himself  took  it  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  the  senate,  and  the  joy  of  the  po- 
pulace assembled  by  Apuleius,  who  sounded  ap- 
I^anse  through  every  part  of  the  streets.  Me- 
tellus alone,  of  all  who  were  present,  refused  to 
comply,  and  withstood  all  the  intreatlcs  of  hfa 
friends,  who  represented  the  danger  with  which 
he  was  threatened.  **  If  it  vfere  alwayi  safe  to  do 
right,'*  he  s^,  **  vfho  wotdd  ever  do  wnmgr  Btd 
good  men  are  dtittngtaskedy  by  choosing  to  do  right 
even  when  it  is  least/or  their  tafety  to  do  so,** 

On  the  following  day  the  tribune  Satnminoi 
entered  the  senate,  and,  not  being  stopped  by  the 
negative  of  any  of  his  own  colleagues,  the  only 
power  that  could  restrain  him,  dragged  Metellus 
muk  his  vlaos,  and  profiered  an  act  of  attainder 
and  banianment  against  him,  for  having  refused 
the  oath  which  was  enjoined  by  the  people.  Ma- 
ny of  the  most  respectable  citizens  ofiiered  their 
aid  to  defend  this  illustrious  senator  by  force, 
but  he  hlDoself  declined  being  the  subject  of  any 
civil  commotion,  and  went  uito  exile. 

While  the  act,  which  afterwards  passed  for  his 
banishment  was  preparing,  he  was  heard  to  say, 
'<  If  the  times  should  mend,  I  shall  recover  my 
sUtion;  if  not,  it  is  a  happiness  to  be  absent 
from  hence."  He  fixed  his  abode  at  Smyrna, 
.conducted  his  retirement  with  great  dignity 
during  his  exi^  and  probably  felt  as  he  ought 
that  any  censure  inflicted  by  men  of  a  vile  and 
profligate  character  was  an  honour. 

In  these  transactions  elapsed  the  second  year, 
in  which  Apuleius  filled  the  office  of  tribune ', 
and,  being  favoived  by  a  supineness  of  the  oppo- 
site^ party,  contracted  inaseeraing  despair  of  the 
republic,  he  prevailed  yet  a  third  time  in  being 
vested  with  thUi  formidable  power.  To  court 
the  favour  of  the  people,   he  afferted  to  credit 
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what  was  alleged  cooceming  the  birth  of  Equl- 
iiits;  and,  ui^ter  the  name  of  Cains  Gracchus, 
ton  of  Tiberiul!  had  ibis  impostor  fssoclated 
with  himself  in  the  office  of  tribune.  The  name 
of  Gracchus,  in  this  station,  awakened  the  me- 
mory of  former  hopes  and  of  former  resent- 
ments. The  party  had  destined  Glaucia  for  the 
consulate,  and  apfwar  to  hare  left  Marius  out  of 
their  councils.  This  will  perhaps  account  for 
the  conduct  with  which  he  condaded  his  admi- 
nistration in  the  present  rear. 
•  At  the  election  which  followed,  the  interest  of. 
the  nobles  was  exerted  for  Marcus  Antonius  and 
C.  Memmius.  The  first  was  declared  consul, 
and  the  second  ^ms  likely  to  preTail  over  Glau- 
cia ;  when,  in  the  midst  of  the  crowds  that  were 
assembled  to  TOte,  a  sudden  tumult  arose ;  Mem- 
mius was  beset  and  murdered  ;  and  the  people, 
alarmed  at  so  strange  an  outrage,  were  seized 
with  a  panic,  and  fled. 

In  the  night,  Glaucia,  Satuminus,  and  the 
questor  Sauleius,  being  known  to  be  met  in  se- 
cret conference,  all  the  citizens  who  yet  retained 
any  regard  for  the  commonwealth,  crowded  to- 
gether, in  fear  of  what  so  desperate  a  faction 
might  attempt.  All  the  voices  were  united 
Bgdnst  Saturninus,  the  supposed  author  of  so 
many  disorders  and  murders.  It  was  proposed, 
without  delay,  to  seize  his  person,  either  living 
or  dead :  but  being  put  on  his  guard,  bv  the 
appearance  of  a  storm  so  likely  to  break  on 
ms  head,  he  thought  proper,  with  the  other 
leaders  of  his  party  and  their  retainers  in 
arms,  to  seize  the  capitol,  and  there  to  secure 
liiemselves,  and  to  overawe  the  assembly  of 
the  people.  It  was  no  longer  to  be  doubted 
that  the  republic  was  in  a  state  of  war.— 
Marius,  who  had  fomented  these  troubles  from 
aversion  to  the  nobles,  now  remained  undeter- 
mined what  part  he  should  act.  But  the  senate 
being  assembled,  gave  the  usual  charge  to  him- 
self and  his  colleague  to  avert  the  danger  with 
which  the  republic  was  threatened;  and  both 
these^  officers,  however  much  they  were  dispo- 
sed to  favour  the  sedition,  being  in  this  manner 
armed  with,  the  sword  of  the  commonwealth, 
were  obUged  to  employ  it  in  support  of  the  pub- 
lic peace.  The  senators,  the  knights,  and  all 
the  citizens  of  rank  repaired  in  arms  to  their 
standard.  Antonius,  consul  elected  for  the  fol- 
lowing vear,  in  order  to  hinder  the  partizans  of 
the  fMtlon  firmn  resorting  to  the  city,  was  sta- 
tioned in  the  suburbs  with  an  armed  force.' 
The  ca|Htol  was  invested  bi  form,  and  appears 
to  have  hdd  out  some  days ;  at  the  end  of  which, 
In  order  to  oblige  the  rebels  to  surrender,  the 
pipes  that  supplied  them  with  trater  were  cut 
off.  This  had  the  intended  effect.  They  sub- 
mitted to  such  terms  as  were  proposed  to  them ; 
and  Marius,  still  inclined  to  treat  them  with  fa- 
vour, had  them  confined  to  the  hall  of  the  senate 
till  farther  orders.  In  the  mean  time  a  great 
party  of  citizens,  who  were  in  arms  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  republic,  impatient  of  delay,  and 
thinking  it  dangerous  to  spare  such  daring  of- 
fenders, beaet  them  instantly  In  their  place  of 
confinement,  and  put  the  whole  to  the  sword." 

It  was  reported,  though  afterwards  questioned 


1  Ciearo  pro  C.  Rnbirio. 
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upon 

a  senator  of  distinction,  having  cut  off  the  head 
of  Apuleius,  carried  it  as  a  trophy  agreeable  te 
the  manners  of  those  times,  and  nad  it  presented 
for  some  days  at  all  the  entertainments  which 
were  given  on  this  occasion,  and  at  which  he 
was  a  guest. 

This  was  the  fourth  tribunitian  sedition  rais- 
ed to  a  dangerous  height,  and  quelled  by  the 
vigour  and  resolution  of  the  nobles.  Marius, 
who  had  been  obliged  to  act  as  the  instrument 
of  the  senate  on  this  occasion,  saw  his  projects 
baffled  and  his  ci'edit  greatly  impaired.  Plu- 
tarch relates,  that  he  soon  after  chose  to  leave 
the  city  for  some  time,  on  pretence  of  a  desire 
to  visit  the  province  of  Asia,  where  his  active 
spirit  formed  the  project  of  new  wara,  for  the 
conduct  of  which  he  was  much  better  qualified 
than  for  the  administration  of  affieurs  in  peace. 

Upon  the  suppression  of  this  dangerous  sedi- 
tion, the  commonwealth  was  restored  to  a  state 
which,  compared  to  the  late  mixture  of  civil 
contention  and  militarv  execution,  may  hare  de- 
served the  name  of  public  order. 
One  office  of  consul  was  still  va- 
cant ;  and  the  election  proceeding 
without  disturbance,  Fostumius 
Albinus  was  ioined  to  Antonius. 
Most  of  the  other  elections  had  idso 
been  &vourable  to  the  nobles ;  and  the  majority 
even  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  were  Inclined 
to  respect  the  senate  and  the  aristocracy,  as  prin- 
cipal supports  of  the  government. 

The  nrat  effect  of  this  happv  recovery  was  a 
motion  to  recal  Metellus  from  tianlshment.  In 
this  motion  two  of  the  tribunes,  Q.  Pompeius 
Rufus  and  L.  Porcius  Cato  concurred.  But 
Marius  having  opposed  it  with  all  his  influence, 
and  Publius  Tunus,  another  of  the  tribunes, 
having  interposed  his  n^^tive,  it  could  not  at 
that  tmie  be  carried  into  execution.  Soon  after, 
however,  the  same  motion  being  renewed  by  the 
tribune  Callidius,  and  Furius  having  repeated 
his  negative,  Metellus,  son  of  the  exile,  In  pre- 
sence of  the  people,  threw  himself  upon  the 
ground,  and,  embracifig  the  tribune's  knees,  be- 
see<^ed  him  not  to  withstand  the  recal  of  his 
father.  The  young  man,  from  this  action,  a^ 
terwards  acquired  the  simame  of  Pius ;  and  the 
tribune,  insolently  spuming  him  as  he  lay  on 
the  ground,  served  his  cause  by  that  act  ot  In- 
dignity  perhaps  more  effectually  than  he  could 
have  done  by  lending  a  favourable  ear  to  his  re- 
quest. The  people,  ever  governed  by  their  pre- 
sent passions,  wera  moved  with  tenderness  and 
with  Indignation.  They  proceeded,  without  re^ 
gard  to  the  negative  of  Furius,  under  emotions 
of  sympathy  for  the  son,  to  recal  the  exiled 
father,  'llie  messenger  of  the  republic  chaiged 
with  the  intimation  of  this  resolution  to  Metel- 
lus, found  him  at  Tralles  In  Lydia,  among  the 
spectaton  at  a  public  show.  When  the  letters 
were  delivered  to  him,  he  continued  to  the  end 
of  the  entertainment  without  opening  them ; 
by  this  nuirk  of  indifference,  treating  the  favour 
of  a  disorderly  populace  with  as  much  contempt 
as  he  had  shown  to  their  censure. 

The  senate,  now  become  the  supreme  power 
at  Rome,  by  the  distaste  which  all  reasonable 
men  hud  taken  to  the  violence  of  the  opposite 


3  At  the  trial  of  Rabirin^,  when,  annio  years  af- 
terwards, be  was  accused  of  baviug  lulled  Sutur 
ninus. 
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fmrty^  were  grmtSfi«d,  not  merely  with  the  test 
of  saperiority  they  had  gained  In  the  rccal  of 
MeteUus,  but  likewise  in  the  downfifd  of  some 
of  the  tribanes  who  had  been  aMiw  in  the  htte 
disorders.  Publius  Fnrios,  now  bMotne  an  ob- 
ject of  general  detestation,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the 
law  of  Apuletus,  which  declared  it  treason  to 
interrupt  a  tribune  in  patting  a  question  to  the 
people.  Being  accused  by  Canuleius,  one  of  his 
colleagues,  of  yiolating  this  law,  he  was  by  the 
populace,  who  are  ever  carried  by  the  torrent, 
and  prompt  for  execution,  prerented  from  mak* 
ing  his  defence ;  and,  though  a  tribune,  put  to 
death.  Decianus,  another  of  the  tribunes,  in 
supporting  the  charge  against  Furtus,  happened 
to  speak  with  remt  of  the  death  of  Satuminusy 
a  crime  for  which  he  incurred  a  prosecution, 
and  was  banished.*  So  strong  was  the  tide  of 
popularity  now  opposite  to  its  mte  direction,  and 
so  fatal  even  to  their  own  cause  fret^uently  are 
the  urecedents  or  Ae  rules  by  which  violent  men 
think  to  obtain  discretionary  power  to  them- 
selves. The  murder  of  Nonius  was  a  precedent 
to  justifr  the  execution  of  Apuleius,  and  both 
were  followed  by  that  of  i'urius.  The  law 
which  made  it  treason  to  interrupt  the  proceed- 
ings of  Apuleius,  was  employed  to  prevent  any 
interruption  (b  the  operations  of  hia  enemies 
against  himself  and  his  faction. 

Amidst  these  triumphs  of  the  aristocratical 
ty,  Sextns  Titius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  still 
I  the  courage  to  move  a  reN-ival  of  the  Agra- 
rian law  of  Uracchus.  The  proposal  was  ac- 
ceptable in  the  assembly  of  the  people.*  And 
the  edict  was  accordingly  passed ;  but  it  was 
observed,  that  while  the  people  were  met  on 
this  business,  two  ravens  fought  in  the  air 
above  the  place  of  assembly,  and  the  college  (^ 
A  ugurs,  on  pretence  of  this  unfavourable  omen, 
annulled  the  decree.'  Titins,  the  author  of  it, 
was  soon  after  condemned  for  having  in  his 
house  the  statue  of  Satuminus.' 

The  consul  Acquilius  returned  from  Sicily ; 
and  having  hod  an  ovation  or  procession  on  foot 
for  the  reduction  of  the  Sicilian  slaves,  wus  on  Ihe 
following  ^ear  brought  to  trial  for  extortion 
in  bis  province.  He  called  no  exculpatory  evi- 
dence, nor  deigned  to  court  the  favour  of  his 
judges.  But  when  about  to  receive  sentence, 
1^1.  Antonius,  who  had  pleaded  his  cause,  tore 
o]}ou  the  vest  of  his  client,  and  displayed  to  the 
court  and  the  audience  the  scars  which  he  bore 
ill-  his  breast,  and  which  were  the  marlca  of 
wounds  received  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
Upon  this  spectacle,  a  sudden  emotion  of  pity 
or  respect  decided  against  the  former  conviction 
of  the  court,  and  unfixed  the  resolution,  which 
a  few  moments  before  they  had  taken  to  con- 
demn the  accused. 

Among  the  events  which  distinguished  the 
consulate  of  M.  Antonius  and  A.  Poatumius 
Albinus,  may  be  reckoned  the  birth  of  Caius 
Julius  CcBsar,  for  whose  ambition  the  seeds  of 
tribunitian  disorder  now  sown  were  preparing 
a  plentiful  harvest.  This  birth,  it  is  said,  was 
usoered  in  with  many  presages  and  tokens  of 
future  greatness.  If  indeed  we  were  to  belierey 
that  nature  in  this  manner  gives  intimation  of 
impending  events,  we  bfaould  not  be  surprised 
that  her  most  ominous  signs  were  employed  to 
marie  the  birth  of  a  personage  who  was  destined 


4  Val.  Max. lib.  viii.  c.  1.         5  Julius  Obseqi 
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to  cbMOft  the  whola  ihce  of  tbe  political  imHd, 
and  to  lay  Rome  benelf,  with  all  the  natiou 
the  had  oonqoered,  under  a  perpetuated  military 
government* 

Antooins  and  Albinns  were  sueoeeded  in  of- 
fioe  by  Q.  Caedllus  MeteUoi  and 
lltosDidius.  The  war  still  ooD^ 
tinned  in  Spain,  and  fell  t<^  the 
lot  of  Didius.  Upon  his  arrival 
in  tlie  province,  Dohd»dla,  the 
propnBtor,  set  out  on  his  retmti 
to  Rome,  and;  for  his  rietoriea  in  Spain,  ob- 
tained a  triumph.  MeteUns  remaiiied  in  the 
administration  of  afVairs  in  Italy. 
The  administration  of  the  piawat  year  is  dis- 
tlnraished  by  an  act  in  which 
l>€x  OcrcUkh  both  eonsuls  concurred,  and  which 
^''^-  is  tfaerelbre  marked  in  the  title 

with  their  joint  names.  Th« 
Roman  peojde  had  frequently  experienced  tha 
defect  of  their  forms  in  the  manner  of  enacthli^ 
laws.  Factions  tribunes  had.  it  in  their  power 
to  carry  motions  by  surprise,  and  to  pass  m  the 
some  law  a  variety  of  claoses ;  and,  by  obliging 
the  people  to  pass  or  re}ect  tiie  whole  in  one 
vote,  Inqnently  obtained,  udder  the  CKVoor  of 
some  poj^ilar  clauses,  acts  of  a  Terr  dangenraa 
tendency.  To  prevent  this  abuse,  it  was  now 
enacted,  upon  the  joint  motion  of  liie  consola 
CflBcflius  and  Didius,  that  every  proposed  law 
should  be  made  public  three  market  mys  before 
it  could  receive  the  assent  of  the  people :  that  ad 
Its  different  dauses  should  be  sepmtely  voted : 
and  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  people  to 
pass  or  reject  the  whole  or  anv  part  of  it.  * 

Tliis  law  had  a  salutary  tendency;  and,  though 
far  from*  snffldent  to  prevent  a  return  of  tm 
late  evils.  It  served  for  a  time  to  stop  the  cur- 
rent of  tribnnitian  Violence;  but  while  the 
source  was  open,  any  mere  temporary  stagna- 
tion oould  oiuv  tend  to  increase  the  force  wl& 
which  it  oocaaionally  burst  over  every  Impedi- 
ment of  law  or  good  order  tiiat  was  placed  ip  its 
way.  And  the  Inefflcacy  of  meoanres  taken 
npon  the  suppression  of  any  dangerous  aeditSon 
to  eradicate  the  evil,  shows  the  extreme  ^DUIU 
culty  with  which  men  are  led.  In  moat  cases, 
to  make  any  great  and  thorough  reformation. 

It  is  somewkat  singular,  that  about  this  time, 
in  the  midst  of  so  much  animosity  of  the  people 
to  the  senate  and  nobles,  this  superior  class  of 
the  citizens  were  the  patrons  of  austerity,  and 
contended  for  sumptuary  laws,  while  the  popu- 
lar tribunes  contended  for  license.  *'  What  is 
your  liberty,"  said  the  tribune  d)uronins  to  the 
people  (while  he  moved  for  a  repbal  of  the  sump- 
tuary law  of  Fannius),  **  if  you  may  not  con- 
sume vrhat  is  your  own;  if  you  must  lie 
restrained  by  rule  and  measure ;  if  yon  must  be 
stinted  in  your  Measures?  Let  us  shake  off,  I 
pray  yon,  these  musty  remains  of  antiquity, 
and  make  firee  to  enjoy  what  we  and  our  fathers 
have  gained.'** 

For  the  petulance  of  these  expressions,  this 
tribune  was,  by  the  judgment  of 
the  censors,  on  the  folTovdng  year, 
expelled  from  the  senate ;  and  he 
took  his  revenge  by  prosecuting 
the  censor  Antonius  for  bribery 
in  canvassing  for  his  office. 
Cn.  ComeUns  Lentulus  and  Publius  Licinlns 
Crassus  being  raised  to  the  office  of  consul,  the 
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Uticr  WM  fippokitod  to  r«U«T«  Didios  in  ^^paia, 
MidUMoCbcirtositeoeedMeteUiMinltaly.  There 
iB,  during  tome  yean*  aoopeiderable  blank  in  Um 
materials  from  vrhich  we  collect  this  history; 
little  more  is  reeorded  than  the  suoeession  of  con- 
suls with  the  number  of  years,  and  a  few  particu- 
lars that  ill  supplv  the  internal  in  our  aoeounts  of 
what  passed  in  toe  city,  or  in  the  series  of  im- 
portant aflbirs  abroad.  So  far  as  these  particu- 
lars, however,  can  be  referred  to  their  respectiye 
dates,  it  wiU  be  proper,  whUe  we  endeayour  to 
marlc  the  lapse  of  tune,  to  record  them  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  supposed  to  haye  hap- 
pened. 

In  the  preasBi  year  are  dated  two  remarkable 
acts  of  the  senate ;  one  to  condemn 
U.  C.  656.  the  use  of  magic,  another  to  pro- 
hibit human  sacrifices : '  ths  nrs 
proceeding;,  perhaps,  from  credulity  in  the  au 
thors   of  the  law,   the   other    implying  some 
remains  of  a  gross  and  inhuman  superstition, 
which    was    still  entertained    by  the    people 
though  rejected  by  the  goyemment. ' 

In  the  following  consulate  the  kingdom  of 
Gyrene  was  bequeathed  to  the  Romans  by 
Ptolomy  Appion,  the  late  king.  But,  as  this 
people  protessed  themselves  to  be  the  general 
natrons  of  liberty,  where  this  blessing  was  not 
forfeited  by  some  act  of  ingratitude  or  perfidy 
in  their  allies,  they  did  not  avail  themselyes  of 
thii  legacy,  learing  the  subjects  of  Cyrene  to  re- 
tain for  some  time  the  independence  of  their  na- 
tion with  a  species  of  popular  government ;  and 
in  this  form  they  were  allowed  to  remain  as  a 
separate  state,  until,  in  a  general  arrangement 
made  of  all  the  dependencies  of  the  empire,  they 
pame  to  be  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  proyinoe. 

The  following  consuls  gaye  its  name  and  its 

date    to     an   act  of    the  people 

U.  C.  658.    nearly  of  the  same  tenonr  with 

ft.  lAckUus      some  of  those  formerly  rassed  for 

SSfflf'vS:      the  exclusion  of  aliens.    Theinha. 

SSlJlL   ^i*a^t»  o^  1^7  8*»^  continued  the 

dMa  MueCi    P^w^ce  of  crowding  to  Rome,  in 

<is  dvibu*  re-  expectation  of  obtaining  in  a  body 

geHdis,  the  prerogatiye  of  citizens,  or  ^t 

least  of  intruding  themselves,  as 

many  of  them  separately  did,  into  some  of  the 

tribM,    by  whicn  persons  of  this  description, 

from  yoting  at  elections,  came  themselyes  by 

degrees  to  be  elected  into  the  higher  offices  of 

■tate. 

Times  of  faction  were  extremely  favourable 
to  this  intrusion  of  strangers.  Different  leaders 
connived  at  the  enrolment  of  those  who  were 
likely  to  favour  their  respective  parties.  And 
the  factious  tribunes,  in  whateyer  dc^pree  they 
may  have  fi&youred  the  general  claim  of  the  al- 
lies to  be  admitted  as  Romans,  treated  the  sub- 
ject as  matter  of  opposition  to  the  senate.  They 
expected  to  raise  tne  storm  of  popular  animosity 
and  tumult  with  the  more  ease,  in  proportion  as 
the  numbers  of  the  people  increased.  By  the 
act  of  Licinius  and  Mucius,  nevertheless,  a  scru- 
tiny was  set  on  foot,  and  all  who,  without  a  just 
title,  ventured  to  exercise  any  privilege  of  Ro- 
man citizens,  were  remitted  to  their  several 
boroughs.' 

In  this  consulate  is  likewise  d4ted  the  trial  of 
Servilius  Cspio,  for  his  supposed  misconduct 
about  ten  years  before  in  his  command  of  the 
army  against  the  Cimbri.     He  had  exasperated 


1  PUn.  lib.  XXX.  c.  1. 
S  Dion.  CsMiiu,  lib.  xlii.  p.  220 
3  Ascon.  in  Orat  pro  Goniclio  Majeat.  i 
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the  pofolar  fiiction,  by  opposfaig  the  act  of  Sa- 
tnmlnus  for  the  gratuitous  distiibution  of  com, 
and  his  enemies  were  now  encouraged  to  raise 
this  prosecution  against  him.  The  people  gave 
sentence  of  condemnation,  and  violently  drove 
from  the  fdace  of  assembly  two  of  the  tribunes 
who  ventured  to  into^Kise  their  ne^tive  in  his 
favour.  Authors,  according  to  Vakrius  Maxi- 
mus,  have  differed  in  their  accounts  of  the  se- 
aoel ;  some  affirming  that  Cspio,  being  put  to 
oeath  in  prison,  his  body  was  dragged  throucb 
the  streets  as  that  of  a  traitor,  and  cast  into  the 
river ;  others,  that  he  was,  by  the  favour  of  An- 
tistius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  rescued,  or  enabled 
to  make  his  escape.* 

C.  Norbanus,  who  was  said  to  be  author  of 
the  riot  which  occasioned  the  condemnation  of 
nd  the  supposed  cruel  execution  of  that 
nras  on  the  following  year  brought  to 
iself  for  mal-administration  and  sedi- 
tion in  office ;  but,  by  his  o\ni  popularity,  and 
the  address  of  the  orator  Antonius,  who  pleaded 
his  cause,  was  acquitted.^ 

The  war  in  Spain  still  continued;  tfnd  the 
Romans,  having  gained  considerable  victories, 
sent  ten  commissioners,  to  endeavour,  In  concert 
with  Crassus  and  Didius,  to  make  such  arrange- 
ments as  might  tend  to  the  future  peace  of  those 
provinces :  but  in  vain  ;  hostilities  were  again 
renewed  in  the  following  year. 

L.  Cornelius  Sylla,  who  had 
U.  C.  660.  been  quftstor  in  the  year  of  Rome 
C.  Fat.  Flac-  six  hundred  and  forty ^six,  now, 
€tu,  M.  Hicr-  after  an  interval  of  about  fourteen 
rennius,  years,   and  without    having    been 

edile,  stood  candidate  for  the  office 
of  prsBtor.  Whether  his  neglect  of  pol  i tical  hon- 
ours, during  this  period,  proceeded  from  idle- 
ness, or  from  want  of'  ambition,  is  uncertain. 
His  character  will  Justify  either  construction, 
being  equally  susceptible  of  dissipation,  and  of 
the  disdain  of  ordinary  distinctions,  llie  peo- 
ple, however,  refused  to  gratify  him  in  bis  desire 
of  passing  on  to  the  office  of  prtetor  without  be- 
ing edile  ;  as  they  were  rraolved  to  be  gratified 
with  the  magnificent  shows  of  wild  beasts, 
which  his  supposed  correspondence  with  the 
king  of  Mauritania  enabl^  him  to  furnish. 
But  to  remove  this  objection  to  his  preferment, 
he  gave  out,  that  as  pnstor  he  was  to  exhibit 
the  same  shows  which  were  expected  from  him 
as  edile :  and  having,  in  the  following  year,  per- 
sisted In  his  suit,  he  was  accordingly  elected, 
and  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  the  people ;  in. 
somuclt,  that  he  is  said  to  have  let  loose  in  the 
circus  a  hundred  maned  or  male  lions,  and  to 
have  exhibited  the  method  of  baiting  or  fighting 
them  by  Manritanian  huntsmen."  Such  was  the 
price  which  candidates  for  preferment  at  Rome 
were  obliged  to  pay  for  public  favour. 

In  this  variable  scene,  where  so  many  parti- 
cnlar  men  excelled  in  genius  and  magnanimity, 
while  the  state  itself  was  subject  to  Uie  govern- 
ment of  a  capricious  and  dborderly  multitude, 
P.  Rutilius,  late  quiestor  in  Asia,  exhibited 
a  spectacle  sufficient  to  oonnterbalsnoe  the  lions 
of  Sylla ;  and,  if  it  were  permitted  in  any  case 
whatever  to  treat  our  country  with  disdain,  an 
instance  to  be  applauded  of  the  just  contempt 
yrith  which  the  undeserved  resentments  of  cor- 
rupt and  malicious  men  ought  to  be  received. 
Having  reformed  many  abuses  of  the  equestrian 
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tax<«athflr«i«  In  tiM  prvvioee  whkh  be  gorem- 
ed,  he  was  himself  brought  before  the  toibonal 
of  an  eqaestriMi  jurj,  to  be  tried  for  the  crime 
he  had  restrained  in  others.  In  this  rituatloB 
be  declined  Um  aid  of  any  friend,  told  the  judges 
he  would  make  no  defonoe ;  batetated  the  pam- 
eulars  by  which  he  had  offeoded  his  prosecators, 
left  the  court  to  decide,  and,  l>eing  condemned, 
retired  to  Smyrna,  where  he  erer  after  liyed  in 
great  tranquillity,  and  could  not  be  prevailed 
on,  even  by  Sylla  in  the  height  of  his  power,  to 
return  to  Ilome.*  Great  as  the  state  and  re- 
public of  Rome  was  become,  unmerited  disgrace 
was  certainly  a  just  ol:r)ect  of  contempt  or  indif- 
ference. 

The  proconsuls,  Didius  and  Crassus,  were 
permittsd  to  triumph  for  victories  obtained  in 
Spain,  but  had  not  been  able  to  establish  the 
peace  of  that  country.  The  war  which  broke 
out  afrssh  in  one  or  the  provinces  was  com- 
mitted to  Vallerius  Flaccus,  and  the  ears  of 
the  other  to  Perpema,  one  of  the  consuls. 
Flaccus,  near  the  town  of  Belgida,  obtained  a 
great  Victonr,  in  wliieh  were  slidn  about  twenty 
tiionsand  of  the  enemy ;  but  he  could  not  prevail 
oo  the  canton  to  submit.  Such  of  the  people  as 
were  inclined  to  capitulate,  deliberating  on 
terms,  were  beset  by  their  fellow-citizens,  and 
the  house  in  which  they  were  Meembled  being 
set  on  fire,  theyjperished  in  the  flmnes. 

The  war  having  been  likewise 
U.  C.  661.  renewed  with  the  Thracians  on  the 
r.  Claudius  frontiers  of  Macedcmia,  Geminlus, 
Puieker,  who  commanded  there  in  the  qual- 
MWtrfemu,  ity  of  propnetor,  was  defeated,  and 
the  province  over-run  by  the 
«iiemy. 

The  prntor  Sylla,  at  the  ezphratloD  of  his  of- 
fice, was  sent  into  Asia  with  a  commission  to 
restore  Ariarathes  to  the  kingdom  of  Cappado- 
ela,  which  had  been  seized  by  Mlthrldatee,  and 
to  restore  Pylamenes  to  that  of  Paphlagonia, 
from  which  he  had  been  expelled  by  Nicomedes 
king  of  Bythlnla.  The  pnetor  having  sucoess- 
lully  executed  both  these  commissions,  continued 
his  loumey  to  the  Euphrates,  where  be  had  a 
conference,  and  conduaed  a  treaty  with  an  am- 
bassador from  Ariarathes  king  of  the  Parthians.' 

From  an  edict  of  the  censors,  Cn.  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus  and  C.  Licinius  Crassus,  con- 
demning the  schools  of  Latin  rhetoric,*  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Romans,  during  this  period,  still 
received  with  reluctance  the  refinements  which 
were  gradually  taking  place  in  the  literary  as 
Well  as  In  the  other  arts.  **  Whereas  informa- 
tion,*' said  the  censors  in  their  edict,  <*  has  been 
lodged  before  us  that  schools  are  kept  by  certain 
persons,  under  the  title  of  Latin  rhetoricians,  to 
which  the  youth  of  this  city  resort,  and  at  which 
they  pass  entire  days  in  frivolity  and  sloth  ;  and 
whereas  our  ancestors  have  determined  what 
their  children  should  learn,  and  what  exercises 
they  ought  to  frequent :  these  innovations  on  the 
customs  and  manners  of  our  forefathers  being,  in 
our  opinion,  oifensive  and  wrong,  we  puollsb 
these  presents,  that  both  masters  and  scholars, 
given  to  these  illicit  practices,  may  be  duly  ap- 
prised of  our  pleasure.*    Cicero  being  now  four- 


eVal.  Max.  lib.  vi.  c.  17.  Ur.  Ub.  Ixx.  Ororios, 
lib.  V.  c.  17.  Cic  de  Orator.  «t  in  Bruto.  PMdia< 
nofl  in  Dirinationem.    Velleiiu,  lib.  ii. 

7  Plutarch,  in  Sylla.  Appian.  in  Mithridatico. 
Justin.  Ub.xxxiiL    Strabo,  lib.  xU. 
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teen  years  of  age,  and  employid  In  learning  that 
eloquence  for  which  he  becaaae  ao  famous,  waa 
nrotmbly  Involved  In  this  censure,  as  frequent- 
ing the  schools  which,  bv  this  formal  edict  of 
the  masistrate,  were  condemned. 

In  tEe  consulate  9i  Marcus  Philippus  and 
Sezt  Julius  Casar,  aooording  to  Pliny,  there 
were  In  the  Roman  treasury  sixteen  hundred  and 
twenty  eiffht  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  pondo'*  of  gold,"  or  between  sixty  and 
seventy  or  eighty  millions  sterling.  In  the  same 
year  a  present  sent  from  the  kim^  of  Mauritania 
had  nearly  produced  a  civil  vrar  in  the  common* 
wealth,  ejia  greatly  inflamed  the  passions  from 
which  that  ciuamity  soon  after  arose.  Bocohus, 
in  order  to  remind  the  Romans  of  the  merit  he 
had  acquired  by  delivering  Jugurtha  into  tbeif 
hands,  had  caused  this  scene  to  be  represented  in 
a  gronpe  of  images  of  gold,  containing  his  own 
figure,  that  of  Jugurtha,  and  that  of  Sylla,  to 
whom  the  unhappy  prince  was  deUvercd  up. 
Marius,  under  whose  auspices  this  transaction 
had  pamed,  being  provoked  at  having  no  place  In 
the  representation  of  it,  attempted  to  pull  down 
the  images  after  they  had  been  erected  in  the 
place  of  their  destination  in  the  capitoL  Sylki 
was  equally  solicitous  to  have  them  remain ; 
and  the  contest  was  likely  to  end  in  violence,  if 
matters  of  greater  moment  had  not  arisen  to  occu- 
py the  ardent  and  vehement  spirit  of  these  rivals. 
The  expectati<ms  of  all  parties  at  Rome,  and 
throughout  Italy,  were  now  raised  by  the  pro* 
jects  of  Livlus  Drusua,  an  active  tribune,  who, 
in  order  to  distinguish  himself,  brought  forward 
many  sulijects  of  the  greatest  concern  to  the  pub- 
lic He  acted  at  first  in  concert  with  tho 
leading  men  of  the  senate,  and  was  support- 
ed by  them  in  order  to  obtain  some  —"**»**- 
ment  in  the  law  as  It  then  stood  ^th  respect  to 
the  courts  of  justice.  The  equestrian  order 
had  acquired  Occlusive  possession  of  the  judica- 
ture. The  senators  wished  to  re- 
Lex  de  Judi-  turrw  at  least  a  share  in  that  pvs- 
^^-  rogative ;  and  Drusus,  in  order  to 

gratify  Uiem,  moved  for  an  act  of 
which  the  tendency  was,  to  restore  the  iudicaHve 
power  of  the  senate :  to  prevent  opposition  firom 
the  equestrian  order,  he  proposed,  at  once,  toenrol 
three  hundred  knights  into  the  senate ;  and  that 
the  senators,  who  appear  at  this  time  to  have 
amounted  to  no  more  than  three  hundred,  might 
not  withstand  this  increase  of  their  numbers,  he 
left  to  each  the  nomination  of  one  of  the  new 
members  ;  proposing,  that  from  the  six  hundred 
soctmstituted,  the  li^  of  judges  should  be  taken." 
Many  of  the  knirbts  were  reconciled  to  this  aru 
rangement,  by  the  hopes  of  becoming  senators ; 
but  the  order,  in  general,  seem  to  have  consider- 
ed it  as  a  snare  laid  to  dqnive  them  of  their  con- 
sequence in  the  government  of  their  country  ; 
and  individuals  refused  to  accept  of  a  place  In 
the  senate,  at  the  hazard  of  so  great  and  eo  sud- 
den a  change  in  the  condition  of  their  own  order, 
and  of  the  constitution  of  the  state." 

This  tribune  likewise  proposed 
Lex  Numma-  an  act  to  debase  the  silver  coin,  by 
ria,  mixing  an  eighth  of  allov.     But 

the  part  of  his  project  which  gave 
the  greatest  alarm,  was  that  which  related  to  the 
indigent  citizens  of  Rome,  and  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Italy  in  general. 


IS  Tbo  Roman  pondo  of  ten  onncct. 
11  PUo.  Harduem,  hb.  xxxiii.  c.  3. 
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'  to  gratifV  the  poorer 
eltlzens  be  proposed,  that  all  the 
new  tettlementa,  projected  bv  the 
law  of  Caius  Gracchus,  should  now 
be  carried  into  execution.  The  consul,  Marcus 
Perpema,  having  ventured  to  oppose  this  pro- 
posal, he  was,  by  order  of  the  tribune,  taken  into 
custodjr ;  and  so  roughly  treated  in  the  execu- 
tion of  this  order,  that,  while  he  struggled  to 
disengage  himself,  the  blood  was  made  to  spring 
fW>m  his  nostrils.  "It  is  no  more  than  the 
pickle  of  the  tortle-flsh,*' '  said  the  tribune,  a 
species  of  delicacy,  in  which,  It  seems,  among 
other  luxnries  of  the  table,  this  consul  was  sup- 
posed frequently  to  indulge  himself. 

For  the  allies  of  Italy,  Livlus 
ZexdeCivi-  Drusus  proposed  to  obtain  the  ia- 
tate  Socits  Tourite  object  on  which  they  had 
danda.  heen  so  long  intent,  the  privil^es 

and  powers  of  Roman  citizens. 
In  all  his  other  proposals,  he  had  the  concur- 
rence of  some  party  in  the  commonwealth,  and 
by  persuasion,  or  force,  had  obtained  his  pur- 
pose ;  but  in  this  he  struck  at  the  personal  con- 
sideration of  every  citizen,  and  was  opposed  by 
the  unanimous  voice  of  the  whole  oeople. 

This  tribune  used  to  boast,  that  he  would  ex- 
haust every  fund  from  which  any  order  of  men 
could  be  gratified,  and  leave  to  those  who  came 
after  him  nothing  to  give,  but  the  air  and  the 
earth.'  The  citizens  in  general,  however,  were 
become  tired  of  his  favours,  and  the  people  of 
Italy  were  Ill-disposed  to  requite  the  merit  of  a 
project  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  execute. 
Soon  after  the  motion,  which  he  made  in  favour 
of  the  Italians,  had  been  rejected,  Drusus  was 
suddenly  taken  ill  in  the  nublic  assembly,  and 
Papirius  Carbo,  another  or  the  tribunes,  made 
a  short  speech  on  the  occasion,  which,  among  a 
people  prone  to  superstition,  and  ready  to  exe- 
cute whatever  they  conceivcMl  to  be  awarded  by 
the  gods,  probably  hastened  the  fiite  of  his  falj- 
ifig  colleague:  **  O  Marcus  Drusus!"  he  said, 
'*  the  father  I  call,  not  this  degenerate  son  ;  thou 
who  usedsttosay.  The  commonwealth  is  sacred, 
whoever  violates  it  is  sure  to  be  punished.  The 
temerity  of  the  son  has  evinced  the  wisdom  of 
the  father."  A  great  shout  arose  in  the  assem- 
bly, and  Drusus^  being  attended  to  his  own 
house  by  a  numerous  multitude,  received  in  the 
crowd  a  secret  wound  of  which  he  died.*  AU 
his  laws  wers  soon  after  repealed,  as  having 
passed  under  uniavoorable  auspices.  But  the  In- 
nabitants  of  Italy  were  not  to  be  appeased  un- 
der their  late  disappointment,  and  discontents 
were  breaking  out  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
which  greatly  alarmed  the  republic 

In  this  state  of  public  uneasiness,  some  pro> 
secutions  were  raised  by  the  tribunes,  calculated 
to  gratify  their  own  private  resentments,  and 
fending  to  excite  animosities.  Q.  Varius  Hy- 
brida  obtained  a  decree  of  the  people,  directing, 
that  inquiry  should  be  made  by  wnose  fa'Ut  the 
allies  had  been  made  to  expect  the  freedom  uf  the 
city.  In  consequence  of  an  inquest  set  on  foot 
for  this  purpose,  L.  Calphuniius  Bestia,  late 
consul,  and  M.  Aurelius  Orator,  and  other 
eminent  men,  were  condemned.'  Mumroius 
Achaicus  was  banished  to  Delos.     Emilius  Scau- 
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rus,  who  had  long  maintained  his  dignity  as 
princepe,  or  first  on  the  roll  of  the  senate,  wa* 
cited  on  this  occasion  before  the  people  as  a  per- 
son involved  in  the  same  guilt.  Qulntus  Va- 
rius, the  tribune,  who  accused  him,  being  a  na^ 
tive  of  Spain,  Scaurus  was  acquitted  upon  the 
following  short  defence :  **  Q.  Varius,  from 
the  banks  of  the  Sucro,  in  Spain,  says,  That 
M.  Emilius  Scaorus,  first  in  the  roll  of  the  se- 
nate, has  encouraged  vour  suli|ects  to  revolt; 
Varius  maintains  the  cnarge ;  Scaurus  denies  it; 
there  is  no  other  evidence  in  thb  matter :  chuse 
whom  you  will  believe."' 

The  year  following,  Varius  fiimself  was  tried, 
and  condemned  agreeably  to  his  own  act ;  and 
while  the  prosecutions  suspended  all  other 
civil  affiftirs,  and  even  the  measures  required 
for  the  safety  of  the  public,  the  inhabitants 
of  Italy  were  forming  dangerous  combinadons^ 
and  were  ready  to  break  out  in  actual  re- 
bellion. They  were  exasperated  with  having 
their  suit  not  only  refused,  but  in  having  the 
abettors  of  It  at  Rome  considered  as  criminals. 
They  sent  deputies  to  meet  at  Corfinium,  and 
to  deliberate  on  a  plan  of  operations.  Their 
deputies  were  to  form  a  senate,  and  to  choose 
two  execiilive  officers,  wider  the  denomlnatioD 
of  consuls.. 

llie  Romans  took  their  first  stispicion  of  9 
desi^  in  agitation  among  their  allies,  from  ob- 
serving that  they  were  exchanging  hostages 
among  themselves.  The  proconsul  Servilius» 
who  commanded  in  the  Picenum,  having  intelli- 
gence to  this  purpose  from  Asculum,  repaired 
thither,  in  order,  by  his  presence,  to  prevent  any 
commotion ;  but  his  coming,  in  reality,  hastened 
the  revolt.  His  remonstrances  and  his  threats 
made  the  inhabitants  sensible  that  their  designs 
were  known,  and  that  the  execution  of  tl^m 
could  no  longer  in  safety  be  delayed.  Thev  ao- 
G<M'dingly  took  arms,  and  put  to  the  sword  the 
proconsul  Servilius,  with  his  lieutenant,  and  all 
the  Roman  citizens  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
place.  The  alarm  immediately  spread  through- 
out all  the  towns  that  were  concerned  in  the 
flot ;  and,  as  upon  a  signal  agreed,  the  MarsI, 
Vligni,  Vestini,  Marcini,  Picentes,  Fcrentame, 
Hirpini.  Pompeiani,  Venusini,  Apuli,  LiicanI, 
and  Samnites,  took  arms,  and  sent  a  joint  depu- 
tation to  Rome  to  demand  a  participation  in  the 
Privileges  of  Roman  citizens;  of  which  Ihey 
ad,  by  then*  services,  contributed  so  largely  to 
increase  the  value. 

In  answer  to  this  demand  they  were  told  by 
tlie  senate,  that  they  must  discontinue  their  a»- 
semblies,  and  renounce  their  pretensions ;  other- 
wise, that  tbey  must  not  presume  to  send  any 
other  message  to  Rome. 

War  being  thus  declared,  both 
parties  prepared  for  the  contest. 
The  allies  mustered  a  hundred 
thousand  men,  in  different  bodies, 
and  under  different  leaders.  The 
Romans  found  themselves  in  an 
instant  brought  back  to  the  condition  in  which 
they  had  been  about  three  hundred  years  before ; 
reduced  to  a  few  miles  of  territory  round  thdr 
walls,  and  beset  with  enemies  more  unit^,  and 
more  numerous  than  ever  had  assailed  them  at 
once  on  the  same  ground.  But  their  city  was 
likewise  enlarged,  their  numbers  increase^  and 
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•  every  individual  excdlently  formed  to  terre  the 
state,  as  a  warrior  and  a  citizen.  All  of  tliem 
aasiimcd,  upon  this  occasion,  the  sagum,  or 
military  dress ;  and  beinf  joined  by  such  of  the 
Latins  as  remained  in  their  alliance,  and  by 
Much  of  their  colonies,  from  di£reot  parts  of 
Italy  as  continued  to  be  faithful,  together  with 
some  mercenaries  from  Gaul  and  Numidia,  they 
assembled  a  force  equal  to  that  of  the  allies. 

The  consuls  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
two  principal  armies ;  Lucius  Julius  Ceesar,  in 
the  country  of  the  Samnites,'  and  Rutilius,  in 
that  of  the  Marsi."  They  had  under  their  com- 
mand the  most  celebrated  and  experienced  offi- 
cers of  the  republic ;  but  little  more  is  preserved 
to  furnish  out  the  history  of  this  war  than  the 
names  of  the  Roman  commanders,  and  those  of 
the  persons  opposed  to  them.  Rutilius  was  at- 
tended by  Pompeius  Strabo,  the  father  of  him 
who  afterwards  bore  the  title  of  Pompey  the 
Great;  Csepio,  Perpema,  Messala,  and  Caius 
,  Marius,  of  whom  the  last  had  already  so  often 
been  consul.  Caesar  had,  in  the  army  which  he 
commanded,  Lentulus,  Didius,  Crassus,  and 
Marcellus.  They  were  opposed  by  T.  Afran- 
ius,  P.  Ventidius,  Marcus  Cgnatius,  Q.  Pom- 
pNcdius,  C.  Papius,  M.  Lamponius,  C.  Juda- 
cilius,  Hircus,  Assinius,  and  Vetiiis  Cato,  at 
the  head  of  the  allies.  The  forces  were  similar 
in  discipline  and  in  arms.  The  Romans  were 
likely  to  be  inferior  in  numbers  and  in  resources, 
but  had  the  advantage  in  reputation,  authority, 
and  in  the  fame  of  tneir  leaders,  inured  to  com- 
mand in  the  highest  stations.  But  so  well  had 
the  allies  taken  their  measures,  and  with  so 
much  animosity  did  thev  support  a  quarrel, 
which  they  had  been  meditating  for  some  years, 
that  the  Riomans  appeared  at  first  unequal  to  the 
contest,  and  were  surprised  and  overcome  in 
many  encounters. 

The  detail  of  these  operations  is  imperfectly 
recorded ;  and  does  not  furnish  tlie  materials  of 
a  relation  either  interesting  or  instructive.  We 
must  therefore  content  ourselves  with  a  list  of 
actions  and  events,  and  with  the  general  result. 

One  of  the  consuls,  Lucius  Csesar,  in  the  first 
encounter  of  the  war,  was  defeated  by  Vetius 
Cato  near  Esemia,  and  had  two  thousand  men 
killed  in  the  field.  The  town  of  Esemia  was 
immediately  invested,  and  some  Roman  officers 
of  distinction  were  obliged  to  make  their  escape 
in  the  disguise  of  slaves.  Two  Roman  cohorts 
were  cut  off  at  Venafrum,  and  that  colony  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  other  consul, 
Kutilins,  was  likewise  defeated  by  the  Marsi, 
And  fell  in  the  field,  with  eight  thousand  men  of 
his  army.  His  colleague  was  called  to  the  city 
to  preside  at  the  election  of  a  successor ;  but  be- 
ing necessarily  detained  with  the  army,  the  office 
continued  vacant  for  the  remainder  of  the  cam- 
paign, while  the  armv  acted  under  the  direction 
of  the  late  consuls,  Marius  and  Csnio. 

The  corpse  of  Rutilius,  and  of  other  x>ersons 
of  rank,  oeing  brought  to  public  funeral  at 
Rome,  so  alarmed  and  sunk  the  minds  of  the 
people,  that  the  senate  decreed,  that,  for  the 
future,  the  dead  should  be  buried  where  they 
feU. 

In  the  mean  time,  Lucius  Cssar  obtained  a 
victory  in  the  country  of  the  Samnites ;  and  the. 
senate,  in  order  *to  restore  the  confidence  of  the 
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people,  as  if  this  victory  had  suppressed  the  re- 
volt,  resolved,  that  the  sagum,  or  military 
dress,  should  be  laid  aside.  * 

The  usual  time  of  the  consular  elections  being 
come,  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo  and  Porcius  Cato 
were  named. 

Pompey  gained  a  complete  victory  orer  the 
Marsi;  and  notwithstanding  an 
obstinate  defence,  reduced  the  city 
of  Asculum,  where  hostilities  at 
first  had  eommenced,  and  where 
the  Romans  had  suffered  the  great- 
est outrage.  The  principal  inliabi- 
tants  of  the  place  were  put  to  deatn,  the  re- 
mainder were  sold  for  slaves.  The  other  consul, 
Cato,  was  killed  in  the  attack  upon  the  en- 
trenchments of  the  Marsi ;  and  although  Marius 
and  Sylla,  in  different  quarters,  had  turned  the 
fortune  of  the  war  against  the  allies,  yet  the 
event  still  continued  to  be  extremely  doubt^ 

The  Umbrians,  Etruscans,  and  inhabitants 
of  other  districts  of  Italv,  who  had  hitherto 
hesitated  in  the  choice  of  their  party,  took  cour- 
age from  the  perseverance  and  success  of  their 
neighbours,  and  openly  joined  the  revolt.  The 
more  distant  parts  of  the  empire  were  soon 
likelv  to  seize  tne  contagion  :  they  were  already, 
by  the  obstruction  they  met  with  in  carrving 
suppliM  of  provisions  or  revenue,  severed  from 
the  capital,  and  the  allegiance  they  owed  as 
conquered  provinces,  whenever  thev  saw  their 
opportunity  to  withdraw  it,  was  likdy  to  vanldi 
like  a  dream  or  ideal  existence. 

Mithridates,  the  king  of  Pontus,  did  not  ne- 
glect the  occasion  that  was  offered  to  him ;  hs 
put  all  his  forces  in  motion,  expeUed  Nioomedes 
from  Bythinia,  and  Ariobarzones  from  Cappa- 
docia,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  Lesser  Asia. 

In  this  extremity  it  appeared  necessary  to 
comply  with  the  demands  of  the  allies ;  but  the 
senate  had  the  address  to  make  this  concession 
seem  to  be  an  act  of  munificence  and  generosity, 
not  of  weakness  or  fear. 

The  Latins,  who  had  continued  in  their  allegi- 
ance, were,  in  consideration  of  their  fidc^ty, 
admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens. 
The  Umbri  and  Tuscans,  who  either  had  not  yet 
declared,  or  who  had  been  least  forward  in  tlie 
war,  were  next  comprehended;  and  the  other 
inhabitants  of  Italy,  observing,  that  they  were 
likely  to  obtain  by  favour  what  they  endea- 
voured to  extort  by  force,  grew  remiss  in  the  war, 
or  withdrew  from  the  league,  that  they  might 
appear  to  be  forward  in  the  general  return  to 
peace. 

The  Marsi,  Samnites,  and  Lucauians,  who 
had  been  the  principal  authors  of  the  revolt,  or 
who  had  acted  with  most  animosity  in  the  con- 
duct of  it,  continued  for  some  time  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  prlvil^e  of  Romans.  But  the 
civil  war,  which  soon  after  broke  out  among 
the  citizens  themselves,  terminated  either  in  the 
extirpation  of  those  aliens,  and  in  the  settle- 
ment of  Roman  colonies  in  their  stead,  or  gave 
them  an  opportunity,  under  favour  of  the  party 
they  espoused,  of  gaining  admittance  to  the  pri- 
vilege to  which  they  aspired :  so  that,  in  a  few 
years,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  from  the 
Rubicon  to  the  straits  of  Messina,  were  become 
citizens  of  Rome;  and  a  constitution  of  state, 
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which  had  been  alre«dy'»ytfoharged  by  the  nam- 
ben  that  partook  of  its  sorerei^ty,  was  now  alto- 
gether overwhelmed;  or  if  thie  chajafe  alone  were 
not  tuffident  to  destroy  it,  was  not  lilcely  Ions  to 
r«nain  without  soatie  notable  and  fatal  rerwu- 
tion.  Assemblies  of  the  people,  alreadr  suffi- 
dently  tumultnai^,  being  now  considered  as  the 
coUeotive  body  of  all  the  Italians,  were  become 
altogether  impracticable,  or  could  be  no  more 
than  partial  tumults  raised  in  the  streets  of 
Rome,  or  the  contiguous  fidds,  for  particular 
purposes :  insomuch  that  when  we  read  .of  the 
authority  of  the  senate  being  set  aside  by  an 
order  of  the  people,  we  may  renture  to  oonceiTe 
all  goremment  suspended  at  the  instance  of  that 
party,  who  had  then  the  populace  of  Rome  at 
their  ealL 

Lidnius  Crassus  and  L.  Julius  Caesar  were 
chosen  censors,  in  order  to  make  up  the  new  rolls 
of  the  people.  This,  it  is  likdy,  was  found  to  be 
•  difficult  and  tedious  work.  It  became  neces- 
sary to  scrutinise  the  rolls  of  every  separate  bo- 
rough, in  order  to  know  who  were  entitled  to  be 
added  to  the  list  of  Roman  dtixens ;  and  this 
difficulty  was  £uther  increased  in  consequence 
of  a  law  devised  about  this  time  by  Papirius 
Carbo,  in  which  it  was  enacted,  that  not  only 
the  natives  and  aodent  denixehs  of  Italy,  but 
■11  who  should,  for  the  future,  obtain  the  ireo- 
dom  of  any  Italian*borough,  if  they  had  a  resl- 
dcnoe  in  Italy,  and  had  given  in  their  claim  to 
the  piwtor  sixty  days,  should,  by  that  act,  be- 
come citizens :  '  so  that  the  prerogative  of  the 
Roman  peoide  continued  to  be  in  the  gift  of 
every  separate  corporation  as  well  as  in  that  of 
the  state  itself. 

The  number  of  the  aliens  admitted  on  the  rolls, 
at  this  muster,  is  not  recorded ;  but  it  was  pro- 
bably equal  to  that  of  the  andent  dtizens,  and 
might  have  instantly  formed  a  very  powerful  and 
dangerous  fhetion  in  the  state,  if  efieetual 


sares  had  not  been  taken  to  guard  against  the 
effect  of  thdr  influence.  For  this  mirpoee,  they 
were  not  mixed  promiscuously  witn  the  mass  of 
the  people,  but  confined  to  dght  particular 
tribes;*  bv  thia  means  Huj  Muld  only  in- 
fluence dght  votes  in  thirty-five  ;*  and  the  an- 
dent dti^^ns  wem  still  possessed  of  a  great  ma- 
jority. But  this  artifice  did  not  long  escape  the 
attention  of  those  who  were  aggrieved  hy  it, 
and  became  the  subject  of  a  new  dispute. 

While  the  Romans  were  meditating,  oractual- 
Iv  nmking  this  imjportant  chaise  in  the  state  of 
toe  commonwealth,  they  found  leisure  for  mat- 
ters of  less  moment,  in  which  they  endeavoured 
to  provide  for  the  peace  of  the  dty,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice. 

Flautius,  one  of  tne  tribunes,  oh- 
f*^  ^l^-!"  tained  a  new  law  for  the  sdection 
deJudictis.  ofjudges,  by  which  it  was  enacted. 
That  each  tribe  should  annually  elect  fifteen  d- 
tizens,  without  any  distinction  of  rank;  and 
that,  from  the  whole  so  named,  the  judges  in  all 
trials  that  occurred  within  the  year  should  be 
taken.*  This  law  appeared  to  l^  equitable,  as 
it  gave,  with  great  propriety,  to  all  the  different 
cltwses  of  men  in  the  state,  an  equal  right  to  be 
named  of  the  juries ;  and  to  every  P^rtv  con- 
cerned, an  equal  chance  of  being  tried  by  his 
peers. 

The  same  tribune  likewise  obtain- 
^%r/*^'^^  ed  a  hiw  for  the  preservation  of  the 
"*  '^*'  public  peace,  by  which  it  was  de- 

clared capital  to  be  een  in  public  vrith  a  weapon, 
or  instrument  of  death ;  to  occ^xpy  any  place  of 
strength  in  the  city ;  to  offer  violence  to  the  house 
of  any  person,  or  to  disturb  any  company ;  to  in- 
terrupt any  meeting  of  thesenate,  assembly  of  the 
people,  or  court  of  justice.  To  these  dauses  Catn- 
lus  sutrjoined  another,  in  which  he  comprehended 
persons  surrounding  the  senate  with  an  armed 
force,  or  offering  videnoe  to  any  magistrate.* 
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'^JwiKinUment  ofSyUa  to  Command^^PoUcy  of  the  Tribune  Stdjncius — St^*s  Commission  recalled 
in  favour  ^  Marhu-^ffis  March  from  Campania  to  Rome—'Exneh  Marius  and  his  Factionfrom 
the  Ciiy-^Ma  Operations  in  Greece-Siege  of  ^then»^Battle  of  Cnaronec^^Of  Orchomenos~^Trans-- 
'actions  at  Rome-'PoHcy  of  Cinna-~Marius  JiecaQed''^innajliesjt  and  is  deprived-'Becovers  the  j)os- 
tessiom,  of  Bome~~Treaiy  <f  St^a  with  Mithridatep^He  l>eases  into  Italy--'Is  opposed  by  numerous 
j^rmies  Various  Events  ^the  War  in  Itahf~~SyUa  prevails  His  Proscr^ftion,  or  Massacre^^Kam- 
ed  IHctator^-^His  Policy~~BesignationF—ttnd  Death, 


THE  social  war,  though  far  from,  being  suc- 
cessful, concluded  with  a  triumphal  pro- 
fession ;  and  the  senate,  thoush  actually  obliged 
to  yield  the  point  for  which  they  contended, 
thought  proper,  under  pretence  of  advantages 
gained  on  some  particular  occasions,  to  erect  a 
trophy.  ITiey  singled  out  Pompeius  Strabo  foi 
the  pageant  in  this  ceremony ;  either  because  ht 
had  reduced  Asculum,  where  the  rebellion  first 
broke  out,  or  because  a  victory  <  btained  by  him 
had  most  immediately  preceded  the  peace.  Bnt 
the  most  iiemarkable  circumstance  in  this  pro- 
cession was,  its'bcing,  in  show,  a  triumph  o^  the 


1  Cicero  pro  Archia  Pocta. 


old  citizens  over  the  new,  but  in  reality  a  tri- 
umph of  the  latter.  Ventidius  Bassns,  being  a 
prisoner  in  the  war,  and  led  as  such  in  the  pre- 
sent triumph,  came  in  the  form  of  a  captive  to 
share  in  the  prerogatives  of  a  Roman ;  he  was, 
in  the  sequd,  promoted  to  all  the  honours  of  the 


3  VeUeins  Patercuhis,  lib.  ii.  c.  SO. 
S  Historians  mention  thia  partknlar,  as  If  eight 
new  tribes  were  added  to  the  tormer  thirty-five  ;  but 
the  continnal  alltuion  of  Roman  writers,  to  the  num- 
ber thirty-five^  will  not  allow  ns  to  suppose  any  aug- 
mentation,    C-iccro  de  Lege  Agraria,  Sda,  c.  8. 
4  PodianvM  in  ComeKanam  Cioeroais. 
5  Cicero  pro  CirUo,  et  Anupicnm  Response: 
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state ;  aani  MnweU;  In  ihe  capacity  of  a  Tlctorioas 
genenJ,  Ie<l  a  proceavion  of  the  same  Uod  wHh 
that  in  wliieh  be  made  kia  fint  entry  at  Rome 
«8  a  captiye.* 

Sylla,  by  hb  cbnduct  and  hia  sueceesea  wfaererer 
he  Dad  borne  a  eeparate  eommand  in  thia  war, 
gare  proof  of  that  airperior  genina  l>y  whidi  he 
now  o^an  to  be  dfetingnishcd*  By  his  magna- 
nimity on  all  occasions,  by  his  great  coomge  in 
danger,  by  his  Imperious  exactions  from  the  ene- 
my, and  by  his  larlsh  profosion  to  his  own 
troops,  he  obtained,  in  a  yery  high  drgree,  the 
conndence  and  attachmoit  of  his  soldiers ;  and 
yet  in  this,  it  is  probable,  be  acted  firom  temper, 
and  not  irom  design,  or  with  any  yiew  to  what 
followed.  With  so  careless  and  so  bold  a  hand 
did  thh  man  already  hold  the  reins  of  military 
diaeipUne,  tliat  Albinns,  an  officer  of  high  rank, 
and  next  in  command  to  himself,  being  killed  by 
the  sddlers  in  a  mutiny,  he  treated  this  ontrac^e 
aa  a  trifle,  saying,  when  the  matter  was  reiiorted 
to  biro.  That  the  troops  would  atone  for  It  when 
they  met  with  the  enemy.' 

With  the  merits  he  had  recently 
U.  C.  665.  displayed  in  thia  war,  ire  repaired 
I,  Corn,  Sjlr  ^  ^®  *^'  ^^  claim  to  the  oon- 
/'/,  Q.  Pomp,  nilate,  and  waa  accordingly  chosen 
Jtujiis,  Cots.  In  conjunction  with  Qulntua  Pom- 
peius  Kufus. 

It  was  thought  necessary  stiU  to  keep  a  proper 
furce  under  arms  in  Italy,  until  the  public  tran- 
quillity should  be  fully  established.  The  army, 
which  had  acted  under  Cneins  Pompeios  Stra- 
bo,  consul  of  the  preceding  year,  was  destined 
for  this  seryice;  sind  Quintus  Rufiis  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  it. 

The  war  with  Mithridatea,  kingof  Pontns, 
howeyer,  yras  the  principal  object  <u  attention ; 
and  this  province,  toaetber  with  the  array  then 
lying  in  Campania,  ral  to  the  lot  of  Sylla* 

The  monarchy  of  Pontna  had  risen  upon  the 
rnlna  of  the  Macedonian  establishments  in  Asia ; 
and,  upon  their  entire  suppression,  waa  become 
one  oi  the  most  considerable  kingdoms  of  the 
East. 

Mithridates  had  inherited  from  his  ancestors 
a  great  extent  of  territory,  reaching  in  length, 
according  to  the  representation  of  his  own  am- 
bassador in  Appian,  twenty  thousand  stadia, 
aboye  two  thousand  miles.  He  himself  had 
Joined  to  it  the  kingdom  of  Colchis,  and  other 
provinces  on  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine  sea.  His 
national  troops  amounted  to  three  hundred  thou- 
sand foot,  and  forty  thousand  horse,  besides  aoz- 
lliaries  from  Thrace,  and  from  diat  part  dCScy- 
thia  which  lies  on  the  Meotis  and  the  Tanais, 
countries  oyer  which  he  had  acquired  an  ascen- 
dant approaching  to  a  soyereignty.      He  had 
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I  likewise  on  the  kingdoms  of  Blthy- 
nla  and  Cappadocia,  which  he  had  hitherto  re- 
linquished from  respect  *a  the  Romana ;  or  of 
which  he  had  dafcrred  tLe  effect  until  he  should 
be  prepared  to  cope  with  thb  fbrmldabte  power. 
All  his  pretensions  Indeed,  like  those  of  other 
monarchs,  were  likely  to  extend  with  his  force, 
and  to  reoeiye  no  limitation  but  from  the  defect 
of  his  power.  And  such  were  his  resources,  and 
his  personal  character,  that,  if  he  had  encounter- 
ed on  the  side  of  Europe  with  an  enemy  leas 
able  than  the  Romans  were  to  withetand  his 
progress,  it  is  probable  that  in  his  hsnda  the  em- 


6  VaI.  Ub.  yi.  e.  0.    Go.l.iw,  lib^  xr.  C'4.   PUn.  lib. 
f .  c.  41.    Diu  C«MiiM,  43.  6u«. 

7  Plutorcli.  in  Sylla. 


pix«  of  Fontua  might  haya  yiad  with  that  of  the 
greateat  conquerors. 

About  the  time  that  the  social  war  broke  ou 
In  Italy,  Casrius  Longinus,  Manlns  Aoquilius, 
and  C.  Oppinswere,  In  different  chsrseters,  sta- 
tioned in  tlie  province  of  Asia,  and  took  under 
their  protection  every  power  in  that  country 
that  yras  likely  to  oppose  the  progrsM  of  Mith- 
ridatea. 

Nicomedcs,  who  had  been  recently  restored  ti 
the  crown  of  Bithynia,  made  hostile  inearsions 
under  the  encouragement  of  these  Roman  mh- 
erals,  even  into  the  klncdom  of  Fontos.  Mith- 
ridatea, having  made  frnftiess  comphdata  to  them 
oa  this  sttlnect ;  and  thinking  that  the  dlstraet- 
ed  state  of  Italy  fbmished  mm  with  a  ikvomv 
able  opportunity  to  slight  their  resentment,  he 
sent  his  son  Aiiarathes  Into  Cappadocia  with  a 
force  to  expel  Ariobarzanes,  though  an  ally  of 
the  Romans,  and  to  possess  that  kingdom.  He 
took  the  field  himself,  and  sent  powerful  armies, 
under  his  generals,  against  Nicomedes,  and  a- 
gainst  the  llomans,  who  had  assembled  all  tiie 
foroeof  their  province  and  of  their  allies,  to  the 
amount  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men, 
in  different  bodies,  to  defend  tbehr  own  frontier, 
or  to  annoy  their  enemy. 

Mithridatea  fell  separately  upon  the  several 
divisions  of  his  enendes'  mees;  and  having 
defeated  Nicomedes,  and  afterwards  Manios, 
obliged  the  Roman  officers,  with  their  ally,  to 
retire;  Cassius  to  Apamea,  Manios  towarda 
Rhodes,  and  Nicomedes  to  Pergamus.  His 
fleet,  likewise,  consisting  of  three  hundred  gal- 
lies,  opened  the  pMsaee  of  the  Hellespont,  took 
idl  the  ships  wmch  the  Romans  had  stationed 
In  those  straita;  and  be  himself  soon  after  in 
person  traversed  Phrygia  and  the  Leser  Asia, 
to  the  sea  of  CUida  and  Orwxe.  In  aU  the  cities 
of  the  Lesser  Asia,  where  the  people  now  open- 
'  of  the  Roman  do- 
He 
got  possession  of  theperaon  of  Opplus,  by  means 
of  the  inhabltanta  or  Laodicea,  where  this  ge- 
neral had  taken  refuge  with  a  body  of  merce- 
naries. The  mercenaries  were  allowed  to  dis- 
band; but  Oppius  himself  was  conducted  as  a 
prisoner  to  the  head-quarters  of  Mithridatea, 
and.  In  mockery  of  his  stata  as  h  Roman  gover- 
nor, was  made  to  pass  through  the  cities  in  his 
way,  with  his  fasces  or  ensigns  of  magistracy 
carried  before  him. 

Manius  Acquilius  likewise  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  and  was  treated  with  similar 
scorn ;  and  with  a  bari>arity  which  nothing  bdt 
the  most  criminal  abuse  of  the  power  he  lately 
possessed  could  have  deserved  or  provoked.  B^- 
ing  carried  round  the  citiea  of  Ada  on  an  ass,  he 
was  obliged  lit  every  place  to  declare,  that  his 
own  avar'ce  was  the  cause  of  the  war ;  and  hv 
waa  atlast  pat  tf>  death  by  the  pour^ig  of  melted 
gold  Into  his  throat. 

While  Mithridates  thus  overwhelmed  his  ene- 
mies,  and  was  endeavouring  to  completa  his 
conqneat  of  Asia  by  the  reduction  of  RnodeS,  be 
ordvedhis  general  Archeiaus  to  penetrate  by 
the  way  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia  mto  Greece. 
Such  was  the  alarming  state  of  the  war  when 
the  Romans,  having  scanDcly  appeased  the  trou- 
bles in  Italy,  appointed  L.  Cornelius  Sylla  with 
six  legions  that  lav  In  Campania,  to  embark  fur 
Greece,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  stem  a  torrent 
which  no  ordiitary  bare  were  likely  to  with- 
stand. 

But  before  SyHa  or  his  colleague  could  depart 
for  their  provinces  disorders  arose  In  the  city, 
which,  without  waiting  the  approach  of  fo«9.gii 


ly  declared  their  detestation 

minion,  he  \ras  reodved  with  open  gates. 
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THE  PROGRESS  AND  TERMINATION 


[Book  II. 


eD«iDieii,  bnooirlit  irmlet  to  bdtUe  In  the  titiyeH, 
ftnd  ooYei-ed  the  pavementa  of  Ilom«  with  the 


Publioa  Sulpiciua,  tribatie  of  the  people, 
with  a  Binfalar  bddnen  and  profligacy,  rentnr- 
od  to  tamper  with  the  dangerous  humours  whidi 
were  but  ill  suppressed  in  the  event  of  the  late 
troubles ;  and,  as  if  tite  state  hcd  no  experience 
of  civil  wars  and  domestic  tumults,  lighted  the 
torch  anew,  and  kindled  the  former  animosity 
of  the  popular  and  senatorian  psrties.  The  se- 
vere measures  hitherto  taken  by  the  senate  and 
magistrates  against  the  authors  of  sedition  had, 
in  some  instances,  been  effectual  to  snatch  the 
repviblic  out  of  the  hands  of  lawless  men,  and  to 
suspend  for  a  while  the  ruin  of  the  common- 
wealth ;'  hut  the  examples  so  i^ven,  instead  of 
deterring  others  ft-om  a  repetiOon  of  the  same 
crimes,  M»pear  only  to  have  admonished  the  fac- 
tious leaders  to  take  proper  precautions,  and  to 
make  the  necessary  preoaratlons  before  they 
embarked  in  designs  agsinst  the  state.  They 
accordingly  improved  and  refined  by  degrees  on 
the  measures  which  ihty  suooessivelT  took  a* 
gainst  the  senate ;  and  when  the  tribune  Sol- 
picius  began  to  act,  he  made  his  arrangements 
equal  to  a  system  of  formal  war.  'Diis  tri- 
bune, according  to  Plutarch,  had  tluree  thousand 
gladiators  in  his  pay,  and  in  despite  of  the  law 
of  Plautiua,  had  ever  at  his  back  a  numerous 
company  of  retainers,  armed  with  daggers  and 
other  (tensive  weapons ;  these  he  caUed  his  anh- 
$enate ;  and  retained  to  supp<Ml  him  in  an  at^ 
tempt,  which  he  was  at  no  pains  to  disguise, 
against  the  authority  of  the  senate  itself.  He 
moved  the  people  to  recall  from  exile  all  those 
who  had  fled  from  the  city  on  'occasion  <»f  the 
former  disorders,  and  to  admit  the  new  dtisens 
and  enfranchised  slaves  to  be  enrolled  promlseu- 
ously  in  all  the  tribes  without  regard  to  the  late 
wise  limitation  of  the  senate's  decree,  by  which 
tbev  were  restricted  to  four.  By  the  change 
which  be  now  proposed,  the  citizens  of  least 
consideration  might  come  to  have  a  mi\}ority,  or 
a  great  sway  in  the  publio  deliberations.  The 
tribunes  would  become  masters  in  every  ques- 
tion, and  All  up  the  rolls  of  the  people  in  the 
manner  that  most  suited  their  interest. 

This  presumptuous  man  himself  undertook  to 
procure  the  freedom  of  the  citv  for  everv  person 
that  applied  to  him,  and  boldly  received  premi- 
ums in  the  streets  for  this  orostitntion  of  the 
privileges  and  powers  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

The  more  respectable  citizens,  and  the  n»£is- 
tratee,  in  vain  withstood  these  abuses.  Iney 
were  overpowered  by  force,  and  frequently  dri- 
ven from  the  place  of  assembly.  In  this  extre- 
mitv  thev  had  recourse  to  superstition,  and  by 
multiplying  holy-days,  endeavoured  to  stop  or  to 
disconcert  their  antagonists.  But  Sulpicius, 
with  his  partv,  laid  vi^ent  hands  on  the  consuls, 
in  order  to  force  them  to  recall  these  appoint- 
ments. Young  Pompey,  the  son  of  the  present 
consul,  and  son-in-law  to  Sylla,  was  killed  in 
the  fray.  Sylla  himself,  who  had  withdrawn 
from  the  tumult,  feeling  that  he  was  in  the  power 
of  his  enemies,  and  being  impatient  to  get  into  a 
situation  in  which  he  could  more  effectually  re- 
sist them,  chose  for  the  present  to  comply  with 
their  demands.' 

In  the  midst  of  these  vkilcDoes,  the  city  being 
under  an  actual  usurpation  or  tyrannv,  Sylla 
repaired  to  the  army  in  Campania,  witn  a  reso- 
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lution  to  pursue  the  object  of  hb  command  In 
Asia,  and  to  leave  the  tribonitian  storms  at 
Home  lo  spend  thdr  force.  But  soon  alter  his 
departure,  it  appeared,  that  Marine  was  no 
stranger  to  the  eonlUcils  of  Stalpidns ;  and  that 
he  hcmed,  by  means  of  this  tribune,  to  gratify  ati 
ambition  wnich  outlived  the  vigi>ur  of  his  facul- 
ties and  the  strencth  of  his  bodv;  His  first  ob- 
ject was  to  mortify  his  rival  Sylla,  in  revoking, 
by  a  decree  of  the  people,  the  appointment  of  the 
senate  and  to  supersede  him  in  the  command  oi 
the  army  against  Mithridateai  A  decree  to  this 
purpose  was  accordingly  with  ease  obtained  by 
onlpidus,  in  one  of  Uiose  partial  conventions, 
iHiich  took  upon  them  to  represent  tho  people  of 
Italy  in  the  streets  of  Rome ;  and  Manus,  now 
rapointed  general  of  the  army  in  Campanfia,  sent 
the  proper  officers  to  intimate  his  appointment  to 
Sylla,  umI  to  receive  fVom  him,  in  oehalf  of  h\% 
successor,  the  charge  of  the  army,  and  the  deii- 
vrry  of  the  stores.  Sylla  had  the  address  to  make 
the  troops  apprehend  that  this  change  was  equal- 
ly prfijudicial  to  them  as  to  himself;  that  Ma- 
nns had  his  £ivourite  legions,  Whom  he  would 
naturally  employ ;  and  Uiat  the  same  act  of  vio- 
lence, by  which  he  had  supplanted  the  general, 
would  bring  other  ofllcers  and  other  men  to  reap 
the  fruits  ot  this  lucrative  iervioe  in  Asia.  Ima 
persuasion,  as  well  as  the  attachment  which  thb 
army  already  bore  to  Uieir  general,  produced  its 
effect.* 

The  officers,  who  intimated  the  appointment 
of  Marine,  on  dedaring  their  commisston,  found 
that  violence  could  take  place  in  the  camp  as  well 
as  in  the  dty.  Their  orders  were  received  with 
scorn.  A  tumult  arpse among  the  soldiers;  and 
dtixens  vest^  with  a  public  duuacter,  formally 
commisaioned  to  Intimate  an  order  of  the  Homatn 
people,  and  delivering  their  commands  to  this 
purpose,  were  slain  in  the  camp.  In  return  to 
this  outrage  some  relations  and  friends  c€  Sylla 
were  muidered  in  the  dty,  and  such  retaliations 
were  not  likdr  soon  to  end  on  dther  side.' 

Faction  is  frequently  blind,  and  does  not  see 
the  use  that  may  be  made  of  its  own  violent  pre- 
cedents against  itself.  Although  Sylla  is  said  to 
have  hesitated,  yet  he  was  not  a  person  likely  to 
shrink  from  the  contest,  in  which  his  own  ene- 
mies, and  those  of  the  state,  had  engaged  him. 
Stuxig  with  rage,  and  probably  thinking  that 
force  would  be  Justified  in  snatching  the  repub- 
lic out  of  such  violent  hands,  he  prtmosed  to  the 
army  that  they  diould  march  to  Home,  llie 
proposal  was  received  with  joy ;  and  the  army, 
without  any  of  the  scruples,  or  any  d^^ree  of 
that  hesitation  which  is  ascribed  to  the^  com- 
mander in  adopting  this  measure,  followed  where 
he  thought  proper  to  lead  them. 

On  this  new  and  dangerous  appearance  of 
things,  not  only  Marina  and  Sulpicius,  with  the 
persons  most  obnoxious  on  account  of  the  in- 
sults offiered  to  Sylla  and  other  respectable  citi- 
zens, were  sdzed  with  consternation ;  but  ev#n 
the  senate  and  the  nobles  were  justly  alarmed. 

A  faction,  it  is  true,  had  assumed  the  authori- 
ty of  the  Roman  people,  to  violate  the  laws,  and 
to  overawe  the  state ;  but  armies,  it  vras  thought, 
are  dangerous  tools  in  political  contests ;  and  no 
good  Intention  on  the  part  of  their  leaders,  no 
magnanimity  or  moderation  in  the  execution  of 
theu*  intentions,  can  compensate  the  ruinous  ten- 
dency of  a  precedent  wnich  brings  force  to  be 
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Tbe  aanaie  aooording ly  aent  a  deputation  to 
SyUa,  with  entreatiea,  and  withocnnuanda,  that 
he  would  not  advance  to  the  city.  This  depu- 
tation waa  received  by  him  within  a  few  nulea 
of  the  gates.  He  heard  the  remunatrance  that 
waa  made  to  him  with  patience,  and  seemed  to 
be  moved.  He  gaveoraers,  in  the  hearing  of 
the  deputies,  that  the  armiea  should  halt ;  sent 
the  proper  offleevs  to  mark  out  a  camp,  and  auf- 
fered  me  commissioners  to  return  to  their  em- 
idoyers,  ftdlof  the  persuasion  that  he  was  to 
comply  with  their  ro(|uest.  But  as  soon  as  he 
Chouffht  this  intelligence  had  reached  the  city, 
and  had  lulled  hia  antagonists  into  a  state  of  se- 
ourity,  he  sent  adetadunent  dose  on  the  heels  of 
the  deputies,  with  orders  to  seize  the  nearest 
gate;  and  he  himself,  .with  the  whole  army, 
speedily  followed  to  support  them. 

The  gate  was  accordingly  seized.  The  people, 
in  tumult,  endeavoured  to  recover  it ;  Marios 
secured  the  ci^iitol,  and  summoned  every  man, 
whether  freemen  or  slaves,  to  repair  to  his 
standard.  His  party,  as  they  assembled,  were 
drawn  up  in  the  streets.  Sylla,  in  the  mean 
time,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  rushed  through 
the  gate,  which  his  vanguard  still  maintained, 
against  the  multitudes  by  whom  they  were 
aressed.  Ha  was  greatly  annoyed  from  the 
fattlementa  and  windows  as  he  passed,  and 
might  have  been  repulsed  by  the  torcea  which 
Marina  had  assemblcMl,  if  he  had  not  command- 
ed the  city  to  be  aet  on  fire,  in  order  to  profit  by 
the  confusion  into  which  the  people  were  likely 
to  be  thrown  in  avoiding  or  extlngui8hiog  the 
iames.  By  this  expedient  he  dn»ve  Alarius 
from  all  the  stations  he  had  occupied,  forced 
him  to  abandon  the  city,  and  obliged  hU  adher- 
enta  to  separate. 

While  the  army  was  distributed  In  different 
quarters  of  a  city,  deformed  with  recent  marlca 
of  bloodshed  and  fire,  their  general  assembled 
the  senate,  and  desired  them  to  deliberate  on 
the  prsseni  state  of  affaira.  Among  the  mea- 
soraa  be  ancgested  on  this  occasion,  was  a  law 
by  wUoh  Muitts,  with  his  son,  and  twelve  of 
huM  &^ion,  who  had  aecreted  themselves,  were 
^ledared  enemies  of  their  country.  This  sen- 
tence waa  accompanied  with  a  puUic  injunction 
to  aeize  or  kill  them  wherever  they  could  be 
found.  The  reasons  upon  which  this  act  of 
attainder  was  granted  were,  that  they  had  vio- 
lated the  lawa  of  the  republic,  and  aeduoed  the 
staves  to  desert  from  their  masters,  and  to  take 
arms  acainst  the  atate.* 

Whils  the  officers  of  justioe  were  dispersed  in 
ezeciition  of  this  decree,  and  many  others  were 
busy  in  search  of  their  private  enemies,  thus 
laid  at  their  mercy,  the  tribune  Sulpicius,  hav- 
ing fled  to  the  marshes  on  the  coast  near  Lau- 
rentom,  was  dragged  from  thence  and  slain. 
His  head,  seiFcred  from  the  body,  as  that  of  a 
traitor,  who  had  surpassed  every  leader  of  fac- 
tion in  the  oatragea  done  to  the  laws  and  the 
government  of  his  country,  waa  exposed  on  one 
of  the  xoatra ;  an  example  aftcrwanis  freq]uently 


4  Appian.  de.  Bell.  Civil,  lib.  f.  p.  S8T.  The  nati^ej 
mentioned  in  thi«  act  of  attainder  or  outlawry,  were 
8idptein«,  Marios'  father  and  son,  P.  Cethcgos,  J» 
nios  Brutus,  Cneius  and  Pnb.  Granii^  AlbinoTanuf, 
Marcus  Suetonius. 


imitated,  and  which,  though  it  could  not  make 
any  addition  to  the  evil  of  Ihe  times,  became  an 
aoditional  expression  of  the  animosity  and  ran- 
oour  of  parties  against  each  other.* 

Marius,  upon  his  expulsion  from  Rome,  re  • 
tired  to  his  own  villa  at  Salonium ;  and,  being 
unprovided  for  a  longer  flight,  sent  his  son  to 
the  farm  of  one  Mutius,  a  mend  in  the  neigh- 
l>ourfaood,  to  procure  what  might  be  necessary 
for  a  voyage  by  se^  The  young  man  \vtm  dis< 
covered  at  this  place,  and  narrowly  escaped  in  a 
waggon  loaded  with  straw,  which,  the  better 
to  deceive  his  pursuers,  was  ordered  to  take  the 
road  to  Rome.  The  Esther  fled  to  Ostia*  and 
there  embarked  on  bofurd  a  vessel  which  was 
provided  for  him  by  Mumerius,  who  had  been 
one  of  his  partizans  In  the  late  troubles.  Hav- 
ing put  to  sea,  he  was  forced  by  stress  of  weather 
to  Circeii,  there  landed  in  want  of  every  neces- 
sary, and  made  himself  known  to  some  herds- 
men, of  whom  he  implored  relief.  Being  inform- 
ed of  the  parties  that  were  abroad  in  pursuit  of 
him,  he  concealed  himaelf  for  the  mglit  in  a 
neighbouring  wood.  Next  day  as  he  waa 
wimin  a  few  miles  of  the  town  of  Mintumie,  he 
was  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  some  horsemen,  ran 
with  all  the  speed  he  could  make  to  the  dM»re, 
and,  with  much  difficulty,  ^ot  on  board  of  a 
boat  which  was  passing.  Ihe  persons  with 
whom  he  thus  took  refuge  resisted  the  threats  and 
importunitiea  of  the  pursuers  to  have  him  de- 
livered up  to  them,  or  thrown  into  the  sea; 
but  having  rowed  him  to  a  supposed  place  oi 
safety,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Liris,  they  put  him 
on  snore,  and  left  him  to  his  fate.  Here  he 
first  took  refuge  in  a  cottage,  afterwards  under 
a  hollow  bank  of  the  river,  and,  last  of  all,  on 
hearing  the  tread  of  the  horsemen,  who  still  pur- 
sued bun,  he  plunged  himself  to  the  chin  in  the 
marsh ;  but,  tnough  concealed  by  the  reeds  and 
the  depth  of  the  water,  he  was  discovered  and 
draped  from  thence  all  covered  with  mud.  He 
was  carried  to  Miutunue,  and  doomed  by  the 
magistrates  of  the  place  to  suffer  the  execution 
of  the  sentence  which  had  been  denounceil 
against  himself  and  his  partizans  aft  Rome.  He 
was,  however,  by  some  connivance,  allowed  to 
escape  from  hence,  again  put  to  sea,  and,  at  the 
island  .£naria,  joined  some  associates  of  his 
flight.  Being  afterwards  obliged  to  land  in 
Sicily  for  a  supply  of  water,  and  being  known, 
he  narrowly  eeoaped  with  the  loas  of  some  of  the 
crew  that  navigated  his  vessd.  X^rom  thence 
he  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Africa;  but,  being 
forbid  the  province  by  the  Praetor  Sextilius, 
continued  to  shift  his  abode  among  the  islands 
or  places  of  retirement  on  the  coast. ** 

Marius  was  in  his  seventieth  year  when  he 
made  this  attempt  to  overturn  the  RonuMn  re- 
puUic  by  means  of  popular  tumults,  and  when 
he  atrove  to  obtain  the  command  of  an  army  in 
the  busiest  and  most  arduous  service  which  the 
Roman  empire  had  then  to  offer.  Being  forced, 
by  his  miscarriage  in  this  attempt,  into  the  state 
of  an  outlaw,  he  still  amused  the  world  with 
adventures  and  escapes,  which  historians  record 
with  the  embellishments  of  a  picturesque  and 
evenrmnanticdcaciiption.  A  Gaulish  or  German 
aoldier,  who  waa  employed  at  Mintum«  to  nut 
him  to  death,  overawed  by  his  aspect,  recoued 
from  the  task;  and  the  people  of  the  place,  as  if 
moved  by  the  miracle,  concurred  in  aiding  his 

J  Veilcitu  Pa'orculiw,  lib.  ii.  c.  19. 
6  Plutarch,  in  Mario,  edit.  Lond.  p.  631 
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The  presence  of  stich  ao^zile  on  the 
groond  where  Carthage  had  atood,  was  sup- 
posed to  increase  the  mi^estv  and  the  me- 
Lmcholy  of  the  seene.  <*  Go,'  he  said  to  the 
^ctor  wlio  brought  him  the  orders  of  the  pnetor 
to  depart,  "  tell  him  that  you  hare  seen  Marins 
sitting  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage."  ' 

The  senate,  thus  restored  to  its  authority, 
and,  by  the  suppression  of  the  late  sedition, 
masters  of  the  city,  toolc  the  prooer  measures  to 
preYcnt,  for  the  future,  such  violations  of  order 
introduced  for  popular  government.  They  re- 
solved that  no  question  of  legislation  should  be 
agitated  in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes ; '  and 
Sylla,  before  he  left  the  city,  thought  jproper  to 
de^Nttch  the  election  of  consuls  for  the  following 
year,  but  did  not  employ  the  power,  which  he 
now  possessed,  to  maJce  the  choice  fall  on  per- 
sons who  were  both  of  the  senatorian  party. 
Together  with  Octavius,  who  had  the  authority 
of  the  senate  at  heart,  he  suffered  Cinna, 
though  of  the  c^posite  faction,  to  be  chosen,  and 
only  exacted  a  promise  from  him  not  to  disturb 
the  public  peace,  nor,  in  his  absence,  to  attempt 
any  thing  derogatory  of  his  own  honour.* 

Havins  in  this  manner  restored  the  common- 
wealth,  Sylla  set  out  with  his  umy  for  their 
destination  in  Greece.  Quintus  liufus,  the 
(yther  consul  of  the  preceding  vear,  at  the  same 
#time  repaired  to  his  province  in  the  country  of 
the  Marsi,  where,  as  has  been  mentioned,  he 
was  to  succeed  Cn.  StrabO'  in  the  command  of 
some  legions  ;  but  being  less  agreeable  to  these 
troops  than  his  predecessor,  the  soldiers  muti- 
nied upon  his  arrival,  and  put  him  to  death. 
Cn.  Strabo,  though  suspected  of  having  con- 
nived with  them  in  this  horrid  transaction,  was 
permitted  to  profit  by  it  in  keeping  his  station. 
So  quick  was  the  succession  of  crimes  which 
llstKssed  the  republic^  that  one  disorder  escaped 
with  impunity,  under  the  more  atrocious  effects 
of  another  which  followed  it.  • 

When  Svlla  was  about  to  depart 
U.  C.  606.  from  the  city,  Virgilins,  one  or  the 
L,Cnrn.ClH-  trihunes,  moved  an  impeachment 
«a,  C/i.  Octa-  against  Inim  for  the  illegal  steps  be 
fius,  Cos*.  had  lately  taken.  But  the  state  of 
the  war  with  Mithridates  was  ur- 
gent, and  Sylla  took  the  benefit  of  the  law  of 
Memmius,  by  which  persons  named  to  command 
had  a  privilege  to  decline  answering  any  charge 
which  should  be  brought  against  them,  when 
going  on  the  service  to  which  they  were  ap- 
pointed. 

The  king  of  Pontus,  notwithstanding  be  had 
been  disappointed  in  his  attempt  upon  Rbod*^ 
was  become  master  of  the  Lesser  Asia,  had  fixed 
his  residence  at  Pergamns,  and  employed  his  of- 
ficers, with  numerous  fleets  and  armies,  to  carry 
on  the  war  in  different  anarters,  making  r^id 
acquisitions  at  once  on  the  side  6{  the  Scythian 
and  Thradan  Bosphoms  in  Macedonia  and 
in  Greece.  His  general,  Archelaus,  had  reduced 
most  of  the  Greek  islands,  and  was  hasten- 
ing to  make  himself  master  of  the  Grecian  con- 
tinent Delos  had  revolted,  and  thrown  off  the 
voke  of  Athens,  at  the  time  that  it  fell  into  the 
fianda  of  this  general.  The  king  proposed  to 
make  use  of  it  as  a  decoy  to  bring  the  Athenians 


1  YeDeins  Pater.  lib.  ii.  c.  10. 

i  Plutarch,  in  Msrio. 
a  Appinn.  dm  Belt.  Civil,  lib.  1. 
4  L.  Ftoros,  lib.  iii.  c.  nl.    Arpian.  do  Bell.  Civil, 
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themselves  under  his  power.  Far  this  porpoas 
he  pretended  a  desire  to  restore  the  ialaud«  with 
the  treasure  he  had  seized  there,  to  its  former 
masters;  andsentAristion,  a  native  of  Athens,  but 
now  an  officer  in  his  own  service,  with  an  escort 
of  two  thousand  men,  to  deliver  this  treasure  into 
their  hands.  Aristion  being,  under  this  pre- 
tence, received  into  the  Pyneus,  continuea  to 
hold  this  place,  with  the  city  of  Athena  itself, 
for  Mithridates,  and,  by  means  of  the  forces  he 
assembled  in  Attica,  soon  after  overran  BcBotia, 
Ajhaia,  and  Laconia. 

To  these  powerful  encroachments  on  the  Ro- 
man territory,  and  to  the  personal  injuries  done 
to  such  of  their  generals  as  had  fallen  into  his 
hands,  Mithridates  had  joined  a  barbarous  out- 
rage, that  roused,  in  the  highest  dwree,  the  re- 
sentment of  the  Roman  people.  He  had  sent 
orders  to  all  his  commanders  in  every  town  and 
station  in  Asia,  on  a  day  fixed,  to  begin  a  mas- 
sacre of  the  Roman  citizens  that  were  any  where 
settled  in  that  country,  and  to  publish  a  reward 
for  the  slaves  of  any  Roman  who  should  suc- 
ceed in  destroying  their  master.  This  order 
was  executed  with  marks  of  insult,  in  which  the 
instruments  of  cruelty  are  often  apt  to  exceed 
their  instructions.  It  is  particularly  mentioned* 
that  at  Ephesus,  Pergamns,  and  other  cities  of 
Asia,  entire  families,  taking  refuse  in  the  tem- 
ples, and  embraciug  the  altars,  infants  with  their 
parents,  and  without  distinction  of  sex  or  are, 
were  dragged  from  thence  and  murdered.  Tne 
number  of  persons  that  perished  in  this  mas- 
sacre, if  ever  known,  is  no  where  mentioned.* 

The  resentment  which  was  natural  on  this 
occasion,  together  with  the  real  danger  that 
threatened  the  empire,  folly  justified  the  con- 
tempt  with  which  Sylla  treated  the  impeach- 
ment of  Yirgilius,  and  the  celerity  with  which 
he  left  the  city  of  Rome.  Having  transported 
to  Dyrachium  an  army  of  six  legions  he  took 
the  route  of  Thessaly  and  JEtoliB ;  and  having 
raised  in  these  countries  contributions  for  the 
pav  and  subsistence  of  his  arm  v,  he  received  the 
suomission  of  the  Bceotians,  who  had  lately  been 
obliged  to  declare  f<»'  Mithridates,  and  advanced 
to  Athens,  where  Aristion  in  the  city,  and  Ar- 
chelaus in  the  Pyneus,  were  prepared  to  make 
a  vigorous  resistance.  Mithridates,  who  was 
master  of  the  sea,  collected  together  all  the  troops 
which  he  had  distributed  in  the  islands,  and  or- 
dered a  great  reinforcement  from  Asia  to  form 
an  army  on  the  side  of  Beeotia  for  the  relief  oi 
Athens. 

Sylla,  to  prevent  the  enemy,  hastened  the 
siege  of  this  place.  He  first  made  an  attnnpt  to 
force  his  way  into  the  Pyneus  by  scaling  the 
walls ;  but  being  repulsed,  had  recourse  to  the 
ordinary  means  of  attack.  He  erected  towers, 
and  raising  them  to  the  height  of  the  battle- 
ments, got  upon  the  same  level  with  the  be- 
sieged, and  plied  his  missiles  from  thence.  He 
shook  the  walls  with  battering  engines,  or  un- 
dermined them  with  galleries,  and  made  places 
of  arms  for  his  men,  near  to  where  he  expected 
to  open  a  breach.  But  the  defence  of  the  place 
was  vigorous  and  obstinate,  and  so  well  con- 
ducted, that  he  was  obliged,  after  ma^y  fruit- 
less efforts,  to  turn  the  si%e  into  a  blockade,  and 
to  await  the  effects  of  famine,  by  which  the  city 
began  already  to  b«  pressed. 

It  was  in  a  little  time  brought  to  the  last  ex- 
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tremitv.  Thoie  who  were  confined  within  the 
walls  bad  conflmned  all  the  herbage,  and  killed 
all  the  animals  that  were  to  bo  found  in  the 
place  ;  they  were  reduced  to  feed  on  the  imple- 
ments of  leather,  or  other  materials  that  coold  be 
turned  into  sustenance,  and  came  at  last  to  prey 
upon  the  carcases  of  the  dead.  The  garrison  was 
greatly  diminished  in  numbers ;  and  of  those 
who  remained,  the  greater  part  was  dispirited 
and  weak :  but  Ari^ion,  expecting  for  himself 
no  quarter  from  the  Roman  genenu,  still  show- 
ed no  desire  to  capitulate ;  when  Sylla,  knowing 
the  weak  state  to  which  the  besieged  were  re- 
duced, made  a  vigorous  effort,  stormed  and 
forced  the  walls  with  great  slaughter.  Aristion, 
who  had  retired  into  the  Acropolis,  was  soon 
afterwards  taken  and  slain. 

Archelaus,  likewise  greatly  dittreased  in  the 
Pyneus,  found  means  to  escape  by  water,  and 
haistened  to  join  the  army  that  was  forming  on 
the  side  of  Thessaly  ;  leaving  the  post  he  aban- 
doned to  fall  ioto  the  handi  of  Sylla,  who  razed 
its  fortifications  to  the  ground. 
^  The  army  of  Mithridates  advtfoeed  into  B<bo- 
tia.  Every  part  of  it  was  sumptuously  pro- 
vided with  all  that  was  necessary  tor  subsistence 
or  parade.     Th^e  was  a  numerous  cavalry  rich- 

5r  caparisoned;  an  infantry  of  every  descrip- 
on,  variously  armed,  some  to  use  missOe 
weapons,  others  to  engage  in  clobe  fight ;  a  large 
train  of  armed  chariots,  which,  being  winged 
with  scythes,  threatened  to  sweep  the  plams. 
llie  whole  army  amounted  to  about  a  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  men.  But  their  master, 
with  all  his  ability,  dt  appears,  relied,  in  the 
manner  of  barbarous  nations,  more  on  their 
numbers  than  he  did  o^  their  order,  or  on  the 
conduct  of  their  officers.  Sylla  was  to  oppose 
them  with  thirty  thousand  men. 

On  this  inferior  enemy  Archelaus  continually 
pressed  with  all  his  forces,  and  endeavoured  to 
bring  on  a  general  action,  which  Sylla  cautiously 
avoided ;  waiting  for  an  opportumty  that  might 
deprive  the  enemy  of  the  an  vantage  they  had  in 
the  superiority  of  their  numbers.  The  armies 
being  both  in  Boiotia,  Archelaus  inadvertently 
took  post  near  Cheronea,  on  the  ascent  of  a  steep 
hill  that  was  formed  into  terraces  by  ledges  of 
rocks,  and  which  terminated  at  last  in  a  p«sk  or 
narrow  summit.  On  the  face  of  this  hill  he  had 
crowded  his  in&ntry,  his  cavalry,  and  his  char- 
iots, and  trusted  that,  although  the  ground  was 
unfavourable  to  such  an  army,  it  was  still  inac- 
cessible, and  could  not  be  reached  by  an  enemy. 

While  Archelaus  believed  himself  secure  in 
tills  position,  Sylla  continued  to  observe  him 
from  the  post  he  had  fortified  at  a  little  distance ; 
and  was  told  by  some  natives  of  the  country, 
that  the  hill  which  the  enemy  had  occupied 
might  be  ascended  in  their  rear,  and  that  any 
pan  of  his  army  might  be  safely  conducted  to 
the  aummit.  Upon  this  information  he  made 
a  disposition  to  engaffe,  placed  his  main  body 
against  the  enemy  in  front,  and,  that  he  might 
throw  them  into  confusion  by  a  double  attack, 
sent  a  powerful  detachment,  with  proper  guides, 
to  seize  on  the  heights  above  their  encampment. 

The  unexpected  appearance  of  Sylla's  detach- 
ment in  the  rear  produced  the  alarm  that  was 
intended.  Their  impetuous  descent  from  the 
hill  drove  in  confusion  all  who  came  in  their 
way  frt>m  thence  to  the  camp.  The  rear  fell 
down  Wk  the  front.  *  A  great  uproar  and  tumult 
arose  in  every  part.  And  in  this  critical  mo- 
ment Sylla  b^^  his  attack,  and  broke  into  the 
midst  of  enemies,  who  were  altogether  unpre- 
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pared  to  receive  him.  They  were  crowded  in  a 
narrow  space,  and  mixed  without  any  distinc- 
tion of  s^iarate  bodies  of  officers  or  men ;  and, 
under  the  disadvantage  of  their  ground,  could 
neither  resist  nor  retire.  In  the  centre,  nnm* 
hers  being  trod  under  foot  by  those  who  crowded 
around  them,  perished  by  violence  or  sufiToca- 
tion ;  or,  while  they  endeavoured  to  open  a  way 
to  escape^  were  slain  by  each  others  swords. 
Of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  scarcely 
ten  thousand  could  be  Assembled  at  Chalcis  In 
Enbaa,  the  place  to  which  Archelaus  directed 
his  flight.  Of  the  Romans,  at  the  end  of  the 
action,  only  fifteen  men  were  missing,  and  of 
these  two  returned  on  the  following  day.* 

Archelaus,  even  after  this  rout  of  his  army, 
being  still  master  at  sea,  drew  supi^les  from 
Asia  and  from  the  neighbonring  isuuids ;  and, 
being  secure  in  his  retreat  in  Euboea,  made  fre- 
quent descents  on  the  neighbouring  coasts. 
While  Sylla  endeavoured  to  cover  the  lands  of 
B<eotia  and  Attica  from  these  incursions,  Mith- 
ridates made  great  efforts  to  replace  his  army  in 
that  cotmtry ;  and  in  a  little  time  had  transpor- 
ted thither  eighty  thousand  fresh  troops  under 
Dorilaus,  to  whom  Archelaus  joined  himself 
with  those  he  had  saved  iirom  the  late  disaster. 
The  new  army  of  Mithridates,  (insisting  chiefly 
of  cavalry,  was  greatly  favoured  by  the  nature 
of  the  ground  in  Boeotia,  which  was  flat  and 
aboundmg  in  forage.  Sylla,  though  inclined  to 
keep  the  heights  on  which  he  was  least  ex- 
posed to  the  enemy's  cavalry,  was  obliged,  in 
order  to  cover  the  country  from  which  he  drew 
his  subsistence  and  forage,  to  descend  to  the. 
Trains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Orchomenos. 
rhere  be  to<^  post  among  the  marshes,  and  en- 
deavoured to  fortify  hin^elf  with  deep  ditches 
against  the  enemy  s  horse.  Wliiie  ms  works 
were  yet  unfinished,  being  attacked  by  the  Asia^ 
tic  cavalry,  not  only  the  labourers,  but  the 
troops  that  were  i^aced  under  arms  to  cover  the 
workmen,  were  seized  with  a  panic,  and  fled. 
Sylla,  having  for  some  time  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  rally  them,  laid  hold  of  an  ensign,  and  rush- 
ed in  despair  on  the  enemy.  **  To  me,"  he 
said,  **  it  is  glorious  to  fall  in  this  place :  but 
for  you,  if  you  are  asked  where  you  deserted 
your  leader,  you  may  say,  at  Orchomenos.'* 
Numbers  who  heard  this  reproach  returned  to 
the  charge  with  their  general;  and  wherever 
they  presented  themselves,  stopped  the  career  of 
the  enemy,  and  put  them  to  flight.  The  Roman 
army  at  length  recovered  itself  in  every  part  of 
the  neld ;  and  Sylla,  remounting  his  horse,  took 
the  full  advantage  of  the  change  of  his  fortune, 
pursued  the  enemy  to  their  camp,  and  forced 
them  to  abandon  it  with  great  slaughter. 

After  the  loss  of  this  second  army,  Mithri- 
dates i^ipears  to  have  despaired  of  his  affairs  in 
Greece:  he  suffered  Sylla  to  enter  into  quiet 
possession  of  his  winter  quarters  in  Thessaly, 
and  authorised  Archelatis  to  treat  of  peace. 

Both  parties  were  equally  inclined  to  a  treaty ; 
the  king  of  Pontus  uived  by  his  losses,  and  the 
Roman  proconsul  by  the  state  of  affairs  in  Italy. 
Sylla,  though  commanding  in  Greece  by  autho- 
rity from  tl^  Roman  senate,  had  been  degraded, 
and  declared  a  public  enemy  by  a  resolution  of 
the  people  at  Rome.  An  officer  had  been  sent 
from  Italy  to  supercede  him;  and  a  Roman 
army,  independent  of  his  orders,  was  actually 


A  Fur  thitf  fact  Plutarch  quotes  the   Metnoira  of 
Sylla. 
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•maUyed  ia  Um  proftoce,  MithridAt«s  too, 
whilo  be  had  mmtMinadL  mth  IsMos  in  Grsoe^ 
WM  pr—ed  by  tbe  otbor  KooMn  amy  in  Asia, 
nndar  tbo  eoounaad  of  Fimbria,  wbo,  witb  i»- 
teatiMi*  aqaaUy  bootile  to  Sylla  as  to  Mithrida- 
tai,  adTanioed  witb  a  rapid  paee,  rtdoood  MTifal 
towM  oo  tbe  ooaitp  and  bad  lately  mads  biniaelf 
iwMter  of  Perfamuoy  wbcre  tbe  king  blmeelf 
bad  narrowly  escaped  fallinf  into  lua  bioida.  In 
tbcee  eireiuneCaneet  a  treaty  was  equally  seM<m» 
able  ftr  botb. 

Sylla  bad  been  absent  from  Rome  about  twe 
years,  daring  wbieb  time,  baTing  nosapplies  from 
tbence,  be  bad  supported  tbe  war  by  tbe  eon- 
tributions  wbiob  be  bad  raised  in  Greeee,  iEtolia, 
and  Tbcssaly,  and  with  tbe  money  be  bad  coin- 
ed fipom  tbe  plate  and  treasure  of  the  Grecian 
tempos.'  The  republic,  in  tbe  mean  time,  bad 
been  in  tbe  poesession  of  bio  enemica,  and  tbe 
authority  of  the  senate  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
suppressed.  Soon  after  be  left  the  city.  Cinna, 
notwithstanding  his  enngcments  to  Sylla,  re- 
▼ired  die  project  of  keeptnc  the  more  resDectable 
oitisens  in  subjection,  uncfer  pretence  or  a  goT- 
ernment  placed  in  the  bands  of  the  people. 

The  designation  of  the  popular  party  was  tbe 
same  witb  that  which  bad  dkstinguidied  the  fol- 
lowers  of  Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus;  but 
tbe  otrfcet  was  changed,  and  the  nominal  popu- 
lar faction  Itself  was  diiferently  composed.  For- 
merly this  faction  consisted  of  the  populace  of 
Rome  and  of  the  poorer  citlsens,  opposed  to  the 
noble  and  the  rich.  The  objects  for  which  they 
at  that  time  contended,  were  the  distiibutioa  of 
com,  new  settlements,  or  the  division  of  lands. 
At  present  the  parties  consisted  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country  towns  latdy  admitted,  nr 
otill  claiming  to  be  admitted,  on  the  roUs  of  tbe 
people  on  one  side,  and  of  the  senate  and  ancient 
citizens  on  the  other.  The  obiect  to  which  the 
ibrmer  aspired,  was  a  full  and  equal  partidpa- 
tSon  in  all  die  wwen  that  belonged  to  the  Ko- 
man  peo|de.  They  were  fkr  frmn  being  satis- 
fled  widi  the  manner  of  their  enrolment  into  a 
few  particular  tribce,  and  laid  claim  to  be  ad- 
mitted without  distinction  among  the  ancient 
dtlcens,  and  to  hare  consideration  and  power 
proportioned  to  their  numbers.  In  this  they 
were  supported  by  Cinna,  who  made  a  motion 
in  their  farour  in  tbe  assembly  of  tbe  people, 
and  at  tbe  same  time  proposed  to  recal  Manus 
and  die  other  exiles  of  that  party  from  their 
banishment.  The  consul  Octavius,  with  tbe 
majority  of  tbe  senate  and  ancient  citizens,  op- 
posed these  propositions ;  but  Cinna  vbs  likely 
to  hare  a  powerful  support  in  the  new  peopus 
that  flodced  to  him  from  the  country  towns,  and 
in  tbe  friends  of  the  exiles.  On  the  day  of  as- 
sembly, multitudes  of  the  new  citizens  took  pos- 
session of  the  place  of  meeting,  and  were  ob- 
served to  be  armed  with  daggers  or  short  swords. 
Octarins  was  attended  at  hts  house  by  a  numer- 
ous assembly  of  the  ancient  citizens,  who  were 
armed  In  die  same  manner,  and  waited  to  take 
Buch  measures  as  the  necessity  of  the  case  mlEht 
require.  Being  told  that  the  tribunes  who  bad 
forbidden  the  question  were  yiolently  attacked, 
and  likely  to  be  forced  from  the  assembly,  they 
came  forth  into  the  streets,  and  drove  their  an- 
tagonists, with  some  bloodshed,  through  tbe 
gates  of  the  city.  Cinna  endeavoured  to  make 
heed  against  his  colleague,  and  invited  the  slaves, 
under  a  promise  of  liberty,  to  his  standard.   But 
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finding  it  Imposaible  within  the  dty,  that  was 
oooopied  by  hia  oppincnta,  ta  witbalaad  tbeir 
forces  bo  withdrew  to  tbe  eauntry  tawna,  and 
aoliclted  suppUea  trvm  theaoe.  He  pissed 
through  Tibur  and  Prsnorte  to  Nola,  and 
openly  implored  the  inhabitants  to  aid  him 
agaiBst  their  oommon  enemies.  On  tbis  occasion 
ha  was  attended  by  Sertorius^  and  by  some  other 
senators  who  bad  embarked  in  the  saana  misMus 
fbodoB.  Their  solidtadona  at  any  other  time 
might  perhaps  have  been  fruideas ;  but  now,  to 
tbe  misfortune  of  the  rtyoblle,  a  nuasber  of  ar- 
mleo  were  ttill  kept  on  foot  in  Italy,  to  finish 
tbo  remains  of  the  sodal  war.  Cn.  Strabo  oonu 
manded  one  army  in  Umbria,  Metdlus  another 
on  tbo  eonllnes  of  Lncania  and  Samnium,  and 
Appius  Claudius  a  third  in  Campania.  These 
armies  consisted  chiefly  of  indigent  ddzens,  be- 
come sddiers  of  fortune,  were  very  much  at  the 
disposal  of  their  leaders,  in  whose  name  tlMy  bad 
been  levied,  to  whom  they  bad  sworn  the  mili- 
tary oath,  and  on  whom  they  depended  for  tbe 
settlements  and  rewards  which  they  were  tonght 
to  expect  at  the  end  of  their  services.  They 
were  inclined  to  take  part  in  the  cause  of  any 
&cUon  that  was  likely,  by  the  expulsion  and 
forfdture  of  one  part  of  tbe  city,  to  make  way 
for  preferments  and  fortunes  to  tlie  other. 

Onna  distrusted  Fompey  and  Metellns ;  but 
hoping  for  a  better  reception  from  Appius  Clau- 
dius, he  repaired  to  the  camp  of  tnis  aeneral, 
and  bad  the  address  to  gain  the  troops  who  were 
under  bis  command. 

Mean  time  tbe  senate,  without 
Octaviustmd  entering  into  any  partkular  dia- 
ilemto.  cussion  of  tbe  gulH  which  Cinna 
had  incurred  in  tbe  late  tumult  at 
Rome,  fbnnd  that,  by  having  deserted  his  sta- 
Uon,  be  had  actually  divested  himself  of  hfo  of- 
fice as  consul,  and  toey  obtained  tbe  election  of 
L.  Comditts  Memla  in  his  place. 

Marius,  being  informed  that  one  of  the  armies 
In  Itoly,  with  a  Roman  consul  at  its  head,  was 
prepared  to  sn^iport  him,  made  hasto  from  his 
exile  In  Africa :  he  hiaded  In  I'useany,  was 
joined  by  nnmbers,  and  bad  an  offer  of  bdng 
vested  with  the  ensigns  of  proconsul.  But  in- 
tonding  to  move  Indignation  or  pity,  he  declined 
every  privilege  of  a  Roman  dtizen,  undl  theoen- 
tence  of  attainder  or  banishment,  which  bad 
been  pronounced  against  him,  diould  be  reversed. 
In  tbe  manner  preedsed  by  suppliants,  witb  a 
mean  habit  and  ffbastly  figure,  to  which  be  was 
reduced  by  the  custress  of  bis  exile,  he  preeented 
blmsdf  to  the  people  ;  but  with  a  countenance, 
says  bis  historian,  which,  being  naturally  stern, 
now  rather  seemed  terrlMe  than  plteoue.'  He 
implored  tbe  protection  of  tbe  country  towns,  in 
wlkwe  cause  be  too  pretended  to  have  suffered, 
and  whose  interests  were  now  embarked  on  tbe 
same  bottom  with  his  own.  He  bad  manv  par- 
tizans  among  those  who  had  composed  the  le- 
gions which  formerly  served  under  his  orders. 
He  had  reputation  and  authority,  and  soon  as- 
sembled a  considerable  force,  with  which.  In 
concert  witb  Cinna,  witb  Sertorlus  and  Carfoo, 
he  advanced  towards  Rome. 

They  invested  the  city  in  three  separate  di- 
visions. Cinna  and  Carbo  lay  before  it,  Serta- 
rius  took  post  on  the  river  above,  and  Marius 
bdow  h.  The  last,  to  prevent  supplies  from  tbe 
sea,  made  himsdf  master  of  the  port  bf  Ottia ; 
the  first  had  sent  a  detadiment  to  Armlniun, 
to  prevent  any  rdief  from  the  side  of  Gaul. 

2  PiuUrch.  ia  Mario. 
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hn,  rvqatntiiig  thai  be  wmiM  omIm  any  i 
modation  wHh  the  ItaliBii  ttlliM»  tOkA  kMtoa  to 
the  reli^  af  i^e  <!{^'^^  Mays  wM<A  hm  suule 

and  Marf  OS  to  pmrmt  Urn  in  gaining  tka  aUlca. 
The  faihaUtantsof  Italy  at  tMa  tieae  had  ic  in 
their  opilen  to  «eoe|>t  the  pMlegea  they  ekhned 
tmrn  either  party ;  and,  naving  choeen  to  join 
themaelfM  wiA  the  |M>|>n]ar  fiictioB>  tfcey  threw 
their  i»  eight  tnto  that  scale. 

Metelliis,  hoYrerer,  adraneed  into  Latinm; 
and,  lieing  Joined  hy  the  oonsal  Odtorlus,  took 
nost  on  the  Alban  hBL  Here  tfiey  found  Chat 
their  troops,  being  ineKned  to  fitronr  tludr  eno- 
nries,  deserted  npnee.  Met^las,  heing  rodossd 
to  n  fevr  aCfendUits,  despaired  of  the  eanse,  and 
wHbdrew  hito  Alrlea.  OetoTina  returned  to 
his  stotion  In  the  eity. 

The  army  lately  eommMided  hy  Pompeias 
Siraboy  was  now  deprired  -of  tts  genonl ;  he 
haring  been  killed  by  llghUiinr  in  his  camp. 
And  the  senate  was  not  indinad  to  repose 
any  confidence  in  his  men.  He  himself  nad 
some  time  hesitated  between  the  parties ; 
Mid  the  troops,  at  his  deaths  were  prepared  to 
choose  the  eras  which  was  most  likely  to  fiinronr 
their  interest.  With  so  uncertain  a  prospect  of 
support,  the  senato  thought  4t«aftr  to  enter  hito 
a  treaty  with  Cinna  and  Marius,  than  to  re- 
main exposed  to  the  necessity  of  being  oUiged 
to  admit  Ihem  by  foree.  They  offered  to  rehi- 
state  Cinna  in  the  office  of  consul,  and  to  r^ 
Htore  Marins,  wHh  the  other  csdles,  to  their  eon- 
dition  of  Roman  dtlsens ;  only  stipulating  that 
they  would  spare  the  blood  of  their  opponents, 
or  proceed  agtdnst  them  according  to  4ie  laws 
of  the  commonwealth.  WhOe  this  treaty  was 
in  dependance»  Marine,  atfujUiig  tile  modesty  of 
a  person  whom  the  law,  aces 
'Sentence  of  banishment,  had  dis<pialifled  to  take 
any  part  among  citixens,  observed  n  sidlen  Mid 
obstinate  silence.  Even  when  tiie  treaty  wm 
concluded,  and  the  gatM  were  laid  open  to  him- 
self and  bis  ffrilowen,  he>refosed  to  enter  until 
the  attainder  under  which  he  lay  shoidd  be 
taken  off,  and  until  be  was  reidaoed  in  hie  eon- 
dition  as  a  Roman.  The  people  were  aooerd- 
iogly  assembled  to  repeal  thefr  finmer  decree. 
But  Marios,  propeslug  to  take  his  enemies  by 
surprise,  did  not  wait  for  the  commotion  of  1Mb 
ceremony.  While  tiw  bidUrts  were  coUeeting, 
he  entered-tiie  city  witii  a  band  of  armed  men. 
whom  he  employed  in  taking  ▼engeanee  on  all 
those  who  had  concurred  In  the  fete  measiir« 
against  him.  The  gatee,  by  hie  orders,  were  se- 
cured, but  most  of  toe  senators  escaped.  Sylla^ 
house  was  dcmidished,  many  who  were  reputed 
his  fHends  were  slain,  others  assisted  his  wife 
and  his  children  in  miJcinffthehr  escape.  Among 
the  signals  by  which  Marins  directed  the  exeeu- 
tlon  of  particular  persons.  It  was  understood 
that  if  he  did  not  retom  a  sahito  which  wm  of- 
fered him,  this  WM  to  be  considered  m  a  war- 
rant An*  immediate  death*  In  comfdiance  with 
these  instructions,  some  dtlsens  of  note  were 
laid  dead  at  his  lieet.  And  m  the  meanest  re- 
tainers of  his  party  had  their  resentmente  m 
well  M  himselr,  and  took  thb  opportunity  to 
indulge  thdr  pattions,  the  city  resembled  a  place 
that  WM  taken  by  storm,  and  erery  quarter  re- 
sounded with  the  criM  of  robbery,  murders,  and 
rapes.  This  horrid  scene  continued  without' 
intermisiion  fire  days  and  five  nights. 

Hie  following  are  the  names  of  a  few  of  the 
prlndpAl  aenaton  who   snffiered:   the  consul 


OetnvhissrairmMdered  in  hia  robM  of  ( 
and  in  ptMeoee  of  his  lictors ;  two  ssnators  of 
the  name  of  CsMar,  Cains  and  Lndns ;  two  of 
ths  name  of  Crassus,  the  £Mher  and  the  son, 
who,  attempting  to  eseape,  h«t  likely  to  be  taken, 
fell  by  theb  own  hands;  AttiKos  Serramis, 
PubUns  Lentnlns,  C.  NumUorlus,  M.  B«biu8, 
whoM  bodies  fiistennd  on  a  hook,  were  draggsd 
by  a  rope  through  the  streets ;  Marcus  Antonius, 
one  of  the  first  Roman  .senators,  who  had  be- 
taken himself  entirdyar  chiefly  to  dvil  arts, 
and  is  known  therdore  b^  the  name  of  the  Ora- 
tor;  this  ssnator  being  dieoevered  in  a  place  of 
eoncealment,  wm  kilM  by  sneamini  sent  Sat  the 
pnrpoee.  llie  heads  of  the  othen  wero  exposed 
on  tne  rostra;  thrat  of  Antonins  wm  plaosd  on 
the  table  of  Marin%  who  bore  hlnif  it  sefiins,  n 
peeuliar  degree  of  animodW  and  ranoenr.  Ca- 
tnlns,  once  the  colleagne  of  Marius  in  the  con- 
sulate, partner  in  his  last  and  moot  deddve  vic- 
tory over  the  Cimbri,  and  without  ouMtion  one 
of  Uie  most  respectable  seuatora  of  tne  age,  wm 
induded  in  tlie  warrant  for  general  ocecution. 
Marius  being  solldted  in  his  favour,  mads  an- 
swer. He  must  die.  And  this  vietim,  choosing 
to  afraid  by  a  voluntary  death  the  insulto  likdy 
to  be  offflfed  to  him  by  his  enemieii  having  shnt 
hunndf  np,  with  a  brasier  4»fbttmnig  coals,  in  a 
oloM  chamber  which  wm  recent^  plMteredj 
perished  by  snffbcatien. 

Menda,  the  I-lamen  Oialis,  whoM  nam^ 
without  his  own  knowledge,  had  been  inscribsd 
consul  in  place  of  that  of  Cinna,  now  Ukewia^ 
willing  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  his  stotion, 
opened  his  arteriM  at  the  shrine  of  Jupiter, 
whoM  priest  he  was,  sprinkled  the  statue  of  the 
god  with  his  blood ;  -on  feeling  the  approach  of 
death,  he  tore  from  his  head  tne  apex  or  creet  of 
the  order*  which,  by  the  maxims  of  vdlgion,  he 
always  carried  whUe  alire,  bat  whh  whish  on 
his  head  it  would  have  been  jmpioas  aihd  onai- 
Bous  to  die,  and  took  thoM  who  were  pvesent  to 
witnoHS  of  the  irsaotnsM  with  whidi  he  perlma- 
edthis  duty. 

Cinna  himedf  became  weary  of  the  mnrders 
which  were  committed  to  gratify  the  avarice  of 
mean  and  needy  adventurers,  or  ' 


even  of  fugitive  slaves  against  the  masters  they 
had  deserted ;  he  wished  to  terminate  so  horrid 
a  scene,  but  it  seems  ooold  not  stop  it  otherwlM 
than  by  the  death  of  thoM  who  were  employed 
in  it.  He  caused  great  numben  of  them  aoBcnrd- 
ingly  to  be  surroundsd  and  pot  to  the  sword. 
Ho  proposed,  in  cenosrt  vritn  Mariui^  to  ^ve 
some  form  or  title  to  their  government,  by  as- 
suming the  eonanlato :  and  althouch  there  Is 
no  doubt  that  they  could  have  casi^  obtahiod 
the  sanction  of  an  -ordinary  slsctlon,  yet  tthey 
chose  to  usurp  the  ensigns  and  powers  of  consul 
without-nny  sudi  pretence.'  Maxiu%  while  he 
took  the  title  of  eotaml,  eonthmed  to  act  like  n 
chief  of  banditti,  oimnLvedat  the  Almnmamwm  f^i 
were oommittedby  his  mflltary  retainan,  and 
continued  still  to  suMrintend  the  enocMion  :of 
the  orders  which  he  had  given  on  his  first  entry 
into  the  city,  to  put  his  opponents  to  dsaA. 

In  the  midst  at  thsM  crimes,  however,  the 
name  of  SyUa,  and  the  fhme  of  his  viotoriM  in 
Greece,  nve  continual  presage  of  a  inst^rstribu- 
tton.  Marias  wm  4r^t«ted  with  soctumal 
fears,  and  gave  signs  of  a  distracted  mind.  Some 
one,  hoim^gined,  in  the  words  of  a  poet,  oon- 
tinually  sounded  in  his  ears,  "Horrid  Is  the  dyixsg 
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Ikm'B  den; '  which  being  applied  t*  hlmael^ 
■eemed  to  juinoanoe  hit  approacliinf  dinolution. 
He  took  to  the  excestlTe  use  of  vrine,  contracted 
a  irieorisj,  and  died  on  the  seventh  day  of  his 
illness,  ill  the  seventeenth  day  of  his  last  or 
seventh  consulate,  and  in  the  seventieth  year  of 
his  age ;  leaving  the  tools  he  had  employed  in 
subverting  the  ffovemment  of  his  country,  to 
pay  the  forfeit  of  his  crimes. 

Livy,  it  appears,^  liad  made  it  a  question, 
whether  Marius  had  been  most  useful  to  his 
country  as  a  seedier,  or  pernicious  as  a  citizen. 
It  has  happened  unfortunately  for  his  fame,  that 
he  doeed  tne  scene  of  life  with  examples  of  the 
latter  kind.  In  what  degree  he  retained  his 
genius  or  abilities  cannot  be  known.  His  insa- 
tiable thirst  of  power,  like  avarice  in  the  case  of 
other  persons,  seemed  to  grow  with  age.  His 
hatred  of  the  nobles,  contracted  in  the  olmcurity 
of  his  early  life,  remained  with  him  after  he 
himself  had  laid  the  amplest  foundations  of  no- 
bility in  his  own  family.  And  he  died  in  an 
attenn»t  to  extinguish  all  just  or  regular  govern- 
ment in  the  blood  ot  those  who  only  were  quali- 
fied or  disposed  to  sustain  it. 

Upon  tne  death  of  Marine,  the  government 
still  continued  to  be  usurped  by  Cinna.  Many 
of  the  senators,  and  other  citizens,  obnoxious  to 
the  prevailing  party,  took  refuge  with  Sylla. 
This  eeneral  himself  was  declared  a  public  ene- 
my ;  his  effecto  were  seized  ;  his  children,  with 
their  mother,  having  narrowly  escaped  the  pur- 
suit of  his  enemies,  Bed  to  the  father  in  Greece. 

Upon  this  occasion  Sylla  did  not  change  his 
conduct  in  the  war,  nor  make  any  concessions 
to  the  enemies  of  the  state.  He  talked  famili- 
arly every  day  of  his  intention  to  punish  hit 
enemies  at  Rome,  and  to  avenge  the  blood  of  his 
friends,  but  not  till  he  had  forced  Mithridates  to 
make  reparation  for  the  wrongs  he  had  done  to 
the  Romans  and  to  their  aiUes  in  Asia. 

Alarmed  by  these  threats,  Cinna  took  mea- 
snres  to  strengthen  his  party :  assumed,  upon 
the  death  of  Marius,  Valerius  Flaccusas  his  col- 
league in  the  office  of  consul ;  and,  having  as- 
^^ed  him  the  command  in  Asia,  with  two  ad- 
ditional leipons,  trusted  that  with  this  force  he 
micht  obtam  possession  of  the  province. 

But  Flaccus,  upon  his  arrival  in  Thesinly, 
was  deserted  by  part  of  the  army,  which  went 
over  to  Sylla ;  and  pasting  through  Macedonia 
in  his  route  to  Asia  with  the  remainder,  a  dis- 
pute arose  between  himself  and  his  lieutenant 
Fimbria,  which  ended  in  the  murder  of  the  con- 
sul Flaccus,  and  in  the  succession  of  Fimbria  t<» 
the  command.  So  little  deference  or  respect  did 
citizens  pay,  in  the  disorder  of  those  unhappy 
times,  even  to  the  government  they  professed  to 
serve. 

Fimbria,  with  the  troops  he  had  seduced  to  his 
standard,  after  he  had  assassinated  their  general, 
made  a  rapid  progress  in  Asia,  and  hastened,  as 
has  been  observed,  the  resolution  to  which  Mith- 
ridates was  come,  of  applying  for  peace.  To 
ihis  crafty  prince,  urged  by  the  necessity  of  his 
own  affairs,  the  coi\)uncture  appeared  to  be  fa- 
vourable, when  so  much  distraction  took  place 
in  the  councils  of  Rome.  He  had  experienced 
the  abilities  of  Sylla ;  he  knew  his  eager  desire 
to  be  gone  for  Italy,  and  to  be  revenged  of  his 
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and  h«  axpacted  to  gain  him  by  prof- 
fering assistance  in  the  war  he  was  about  to 
wace  with  the  opposite  party  at  Rome. 

upon  a  message  from  Archelaus,  Sylla  readi- 
ly agreed  to  an  interview  in  the  island  of  Deloa  ; 
and  here  being  told,  in  the  name  of  Mithridates, 
that  he  should  have  money,  troops,  and  shipping 
to  make  a  descent  on  Italy,  provided  he  would, 
enter  into  a  confederacy  with  the  king  of  Pon- 
tus,  and  make  war  on  the  Romans,  by  whom  he 
was  now  proscribed,  Sylla,  in  his  turn,  proposed 
to  Archelaus  to  desert  Mithridates,  to  deliver  up 
the  fleet  and  the  army  which  was  under  his 
command,  and  to  rely  tor  protection  and  rewaixl 
on  the  faith  of  the  Romans.  They  will  speedily 
seat  you,  he  said,  on  the  throne  of  Pontus.  Ar- 
chelaus having  reiected  this  proposed  with  hor- 
ror, "  And  you,'  says  Sylla,  **  the  slave,  or  (if 
you  prefer  that  title)  the  friend  of  a  barbarous 
tyrant,  will  not  betray  your  trust,  and  yet  to  me 
have  the  presumption  to  propose  an  act  of  per* 
fidjr.  The  fields  of  Chaeronea  and  Orchomeuoa 
should  have  made  you  better  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  the  Romans. " 

Upon  this  reply  Archelaus  saw  the  necessity 
of  purchasing  the  treaty  he  was  instructed  to 
make,  and  accordingly  made  the  following  con- 


That  the  fleet  of  Pontus,  consisting  of  seventy 
galleys,  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  Romans. 

That  the  garrisons  should  be  withdrawn  from 
all  places  which  had  been  seized  in  the  course  of 
this  war. 

That  the  Roman  province  in  Asia,  together 
with  Paphlagonia,  Bithynia,  and  Cappaducia 
should  be  evacuated,  and  the  frontier  of  Pontus, 
for  the  future,  be  the  boundary  of  Mithridates's 
territory. 

That  the  Romans  should  receive  two  thousand 
talents,*  to  reimburse  their  expense  in  the  war. 

That  prisoners  should  be  restored,  and  all  de- 
serters delivered  up. 

AV'hile  these  articles  were  sent  to  Mithridates 
for  his  ratification,  Sylla  in  no  degree  relaxed 
the  measures  he  had  taken  to  secure  and  facili- 
tate the  passage  of  his  army  into  Asia.  He  sent 
Lucullus'  round  the  maritime  powers  of  the 
East  to  assemble  a  fleet ;  and,  after  having  made 
some  incursions  into  Thrace,  to  gratify  his  army 
with  the  spoil  of  nations  who  had  often  plun- 
dered the  Roman  province,  he  continued  his 
route  to  the  Hellespont,  and  was  met  in  bis  way 
by  the  messengers  of  Mithridates,  who  informed 
him  that  their  master  agreed  to  all  the  articles 
proposed,  except  to  that  which  related  to  the 
cession  of  Paphlagonia ;  and  at  the  same  time 
made  a  merit  of  Uie  preference  be  had  given  to 
Sylla  in  this  treaty ;  as  he  might  have  obtained 
more  favourable  teims  from  Fimbria.  "  lliat 
is  a  traitor,*'  said  Sylla,  "  whom  I  shall  speedily 
pimish  for  his  crimes.  As  for  your  master,  I 
shall  know,  upon  my  arrival  in  Abia,  whether 
he  chooses  to  have  peace  or  war." 

Being  arrived  at  the  Hellespont,  he  was  join- 
ed by  Lucullus  with  a  fleet  which  enabled  him 
to  pass  that  strait.  Here  he  was  met  by  another 
message  from  Mithridates,  desiring  a  personal 
interview;  which  was  accordingly  held  in  the 
presence  of  both  armies,  and  at  which  the  king 
of  Pontus,  after  some  expostulations,  agreed  to 
all  the  conditions  already  mentioned.  In  this 
he  probably  acted  from  policy,  as  well  as  from 
the  necessity  he  felt  in  the  present  state  of  liia 
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affiUn.  H«  still  hoped,  la  conae^jiience  of  tliii 
trmXft  to  tam  the  anmof  SyllaaniiMt  the  Ro- 
mans, and  trusted  that  the  peace  he  obtained  for 
himself  in  Asia  was  to  be  the  beginning  of  a 
war  in  Italy,  more  lilcely  to  distress  his  enemies 
than  any  enorts  he  himself  could  make  against 
tbem.  With  this  reasonable  prospect  be  retired 
into  his  own  kingdom  of  Pontns;  and  there, 
strengtlienin^  hlnMelf  by  alliances  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  territory  on  the  northern  coasts  of  the 
Euxine,  he  prepared  to  take  adrantage  of  future 
emefgetieies,  and  to  profit  by  the  state  of  confu- 
sion mto  wliich  the  affairs  of  the  Romans  were 
hastening. 

Sylla,  having  brought  the  Mithridatie  war  to 
an  issue  so  hoooanbte  for  himself,  and  having 
every  where  gratified  his  army  with  the  spoils 
ef  their  enemiea,  being  possessed  of  a  eoDsidera- 
ble  sum  of  money  and  a  numerous  fleet,  and  bo- 
ing  secure  of  the  attadmient  of  the  aoldiersy 
i^ho  had  caqperienced  his  liberality,  and  rested 
their  hopes  of  fortune  on  soeoess  of  his  future 
eoterprizee,.  prepared  to  take  Tengeaaoe  on 
his  enemies,  and  those  of  the  repuUie  in  Ita- 
ly. He  proceeded,  howerer,  with  gresit  deli- 
beration imd  otution ;  and,  as  if  the  state  at 
Rome  were  in  perfect  tranooillity,  staid  to  re- 
duce the  amy  of  Fimbria,  to  resettle  the 
Roman  province,  and  to  effect  the  restoration 
of  the  allies,  Nicomedes  and  Ariobarsaaes,  to 
their  several  kingdoms  df  Cappadoeia  and 
Bltbynia. 

Fimbria  being  required  by  Syll*  *«  r«rf«m  « 
command  which  he  had  illegally 
torted  the  charge  of  usurpation,  an 
himself  as  an  otttlaw :  but  imon  t 
this  general,  being  deserted  by  his  army.  He  fled 
to  Fergamns,  and  there  put  an  end  to  his  life 
by  the  hands'  of  a  slave,  of  whom  he  exacted 
this  service.  To  punish  the  province  of  Ada 
for  ito  defection  to  Mitfaridates,  Sylfai  obliced 
the  inhabitante  to  pay  down  a  sum  equal  to  five 
years*  ordinary  ««&,  He  sent  Curio  to  replace 
on  their  thrones  the  kings  of  Cappadoda  and 
Bithynia,  who  had  peraavered  In  their  allianee 
with  Rome,  and  sent  an  account  of  tlMoe  parti- 
culars to  the  senate,  without  tsiking  any  notice 
of  the  edict  by  which  he  himitatf  bad  been  strip- 
ped of  his  command,  and  declared  an  enemy.* 
Before  ha  Set  sail,  however,  far  Italy,  he 
thought  proper  to  transmit  to  Rome  a  memo- 
rial, setttng  forth  his  services  and  his  wrongs, 
aa  well  aa  the  injury  done  to  miany  senitora 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  his  camp,  and  ootelod- 
Ing  with  liienaccs  of  justice  against  his  own  ene- 
miea  and  those  of  the  republic,  but  aaauring  the 
citixena  in  general  of  luroteotion  and  seeurity. 
TUs  paper  being  read  in  the  senate,  stmdt 
ftiany  or  the  members  with  dreadful  apprehen- 
aloBB ;  expedients  were  propooed  to  reconcile  the 
parties,  and  to  avert  the  evila  which  the  repaid 
Bo  most  suffer  from  their  repeated  contentions. 
A  message  was  sent  to  pacify  Sylla,  and  earnest 
intreatiss  were  made  to  Ciana,  that  he  would 
•uapend  his  levies  until  an  ansVer  could  be  ob- 
taiaed  firom  the  other.  But  Ciana,  in  con- 
tempt of  these  padflo  intentioni, 
tooB  measures  to  prosecute  tha 
I*  rv.«.wiu*  ""^i  dirridid  the  fasces  with  Cn. 
hSr^i'c..  P^piriua  Qirto,  whom  without 
M^^rhuCar-  "V  fo"»  •*  election,  he  asaamed 
iw.  fbrhiscolUaaiieineoQsulate;and 

in  the  partition  of  provinees,  r»- 
tained  for  himself  the  administration  in  Italy, 
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while  he  assigned  to  Ctt%o1k*^«IMMtt4  farihe 
neighbouring  Gaul.  These  tllttHr  magistrates, 
with  all  the  adherents  of  their  fiu^on,  appU^ 
in  great  haste  to  the  raising  of  men,  and  secur- 
ing the  fidelity  of  the  towns  within  the  several 
divisions  which  they  had  received  in  chai^. 

Carbo  exacted  hostages  for  their  good  behavi- 
our from  all  the  towns  in  his  district ;  but  as  he 
had  not  authority  from  the  senate  for  thu  mea- 
sure, he  found  himself  unable  to  give  it  effect. 
To  Caatridus,  the  chief  magistrate  of  PlacenUa, 
a  person  of  great  age,  who  refused  to  comply, 
he  said,  •*  Have  not  I  your  life  in  my  power?* 
**  And  have*  not  I,"  said  the  other,  «  already 
lived  long  enough  ?"  ' 

Cinna,  however,  having  mustered  a  consider, 
able  force,  intended  to  make  head  against  Sylla 
in  Thessaly,  through  which  he  was  expected  to 
pass  in  his  way  to  Italy,  and  determined  to 
transport  his  army  thlthtf.  But  the  troops  bo- 
ing  averse  to  embark,  he  himself,  endeavouring 
to  force  them,  was  killed  in  a  mutiny.  A  generiu 
disorder  and  anarchy  infected  the  whole  party. 
The  election  of  a  successor  to  Clnna  was  twice 
hitemipted  by  supnosed  unfitvourable  presages, 
and  Carbo  remained  sole  consul. 

At  this  time  an  answer  arrived  from  Sylla  to 
the  proposals  made  by  the  senate  towards  a  re- 
conciliation of  parties;  in  which  he  dedared, 
*'  That  he  never  could  return  into  friendship 
with  persons  guflty  of  so  many  ahd  such  enor- 
mous crimes.  If  the  Roman  people,  however, 
w»rM  niAMMt  to  irrant  an  indefaimty,  he  should 
;  would  ventu^  to  affirm,  that 
18  as  chose,  in  the  present  dis- 
fuge  In  his  camp,  would  find 
themselves  safer  than  In  that  of  his  enemy's." 
He  bad  embarked  his  army  at  Epbesus,  and  in 
three  days  reached  the  Pynus,  the  port  of 
Athens.  Here  he  was  taken  ill  of  the  gout, 
and  was  advised  to  use  the  hot  baths  at  Adip- 
Bus ;  at  which  he  accordingly  passed  some  time 
with  great  appearance  of  ease,  amusing  himself 
with  buffoons  and  ordinary  company,  as  if  he 
had  no  affafa*  of  any  consequence  in  contempla- 
tion. His  fleet.  In  the  mean  time,  consisting 
of  twelve  hundred  ships,  coasM  round  the  Pe- 
loponnesus, and  took  on  board  the  army  which 
had  marched  by  Thessaly  to  Dyrachlum.  Ba- 
fng  apprehensive  that  some  part  of  the  M 
upon  landing  in  Italy,  and  with  so  near  a  ] 
pect  of  returning  to  their  homes,  might  A  ^ 
or,  trusting  to  thdr  conseooence  in  a  civil  wii', 
might  becom«  Istress  the  inha- 

bitants, he  e  oath,    by  whidi 

every  man  bo  n  his  arrival  ia' 

Italy,  ta  abide  bv  his  colours,  and  to  observe 
the  hrough  the 

Conn  Qove  all  the 

remi  Rgested  this 

prec  of  a  oontri- 

Dutii  war;  an^ 

SyU  ir,    set  sail 

witi  1  this  proof 

ofal 

H  ive  Roman 

legic  horse,  and 

considerable  levies  firofn  Macedonia  and  Greece, 
amounting  In  all  to  about  sixty  thousand  men. 
With  thla  force  he  landed  in  Italy,  in  the  fbce 
of  many  different  armies,  each  of  them  equal  or 
superior  in  number  to  his  own.  The  .opposite 
party  were  supposed  to  have  on  foot,  at  different 
stamma,  above  two  hundred  thousand  men. 


■     ■  ( 
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L*.  Gonidiias  Seipio  aod  C.  Junias  Nerbanii% 
who  were  its  leaders,  beinc  In 
U.  C.  6iO.  poeseMiou  of  the  capital  and  of  the 
L,  Gtriu  9ei.  P^*^  '^^  election,  were  named 
^,  C.  Jtm,  ^^  .coiisals.  Norbanus,  in  name 
Narbamu.  '  of  the  republic,  commanded  a 
ffreat  army  in  Apulia;  Scipio, 
another  on  the  confines  of  Campania.  Ser- 
toriuA,  young  Marios,  with  Carbo,  in  the 
quality  of  proconsul,  and  others  (as  Plutarch 
quotes  from  the  memoirs  of  SyUa)  to  the 
number  of  fifteen  commanders,  had  each  their 
armies,  amounting  in  all  to  four  hundred  and 
fifty  cohorts;'  of  these  different  bodies  none 
attempted  to  dispute  the  landing  of  Sylla,  nor, 
for  some  days,  to  interrupt  his  march.  He  ac- 
cordingly continued  to  auvance  as  in  a  friendly 
country,  and  in  the  midst  of  profound  peace. 
The  inhabitants  of  Italy,  considering  the  Ro- 
man nobility,  in  whose  cause  Sylla  appeared,  as 
averse  to  the  cUdm  they  had  made  of  being  pro- 
miscuous y  enrolled  in  the  tribes  of  Rome,  were 
likely  to  oppose  him,  and  to  farour  the  £»ction 
whidi  had  for  some  time  prevailed  in  the  state. 
To  allay  their  animosity,  or  to  prevent  their 
talcing  an  active  part  against  him,  Sylla  sum- 
mons the  leading  men  of  the  country  towns  as 
he  passed,  and  gave  them  assurances  that  be 
would  confirm  the  grants  which  had  been  made 
%o  them,  if  they  d^  not  forfeit  these  and  every 
other  title  to  &vour,  by  abetting  the  faction 
which  had  subverted  the  government. 

On  his  march  he  was  joined  by  Metellus  Pius, 
who,  as  has  been  observed,  after  a  fruitless  at- 
tempt, in  coi^unction  with  the  consul  Qctavius, 
to  cover  Rome  from  the  attack  of  Marius  and 
Ciuna,  had  withdrawn  to  Africa;  and  being 
forced  from  thence  by  Fabius,  returned  into 
Italv.  Being  in  Liguria,  where  he  still  retain- 
ed the  character  of  proconsul,  he  endeavoured 
to  keep  some  forces  on  foot,  and  to  sufttain  the 
hopes  of  his  party,  when  so  great  a  change  was 
made  in  iheir  favour  by  the  arrival  of  the  army 
from  Greece. 

Sylla  was  likewise,  about  the  same  time,  join- 
ed by  Gneius  Pompeius,  son  to  the  late  consul 
PompeiiM  Strabo,  who,  though  too  young  for 
any  public  character,  had  assembled  a  considera- 
ble body  of  men  to  make  himself  of  consequence 
in  the  present  contest.  Being  now  only  about 
nineteen  years  of  age,  he  was  remarked  for  en- 
gaging  manners,  and  a  manly  aspect,  which 
procured  him  a  general  fiivour  and  an  uncommon 
degree  of  respect**  This  distinction  bein^  un- 
sought for,  was  possibly  considered  by  him  as 
hishirth-right,  and  gave  him  an  early  impres- 
sion of  that  superiority  to  his  fellow-citizens 
which  he  continued  to  assume  through  the  whole 
of  his  life.  He  had  served  in  those  legions  with 
which  Cinna  intended  to  have  carried  the  war 
against  Sylla  into  Asia  or  Greece ;  but,  being 
averse  to  uie  party,  he  withdrew  when  the  army 
was  about  to  embark,  and  disappearing  suddenly, 
was  supposed  to  have  been  murdered  by  the  or- 
der of  Cinna,  a  suspicion,  which,  among  other 
circumstances,  incited  the  soldiers  to  UmaI  mu- 
tiny in  which  the  general  was  killed.  Sylla 
appears  himself  to  have  been  won  by  the  pro- 
mising aspect  of  this  young  man,  and  received 
f    him  with  dlstinguiriiing  marks  of  regard. 

Numbers  of  m  senate  and  nobles,  who  had 
hitherto  remained  exposed  at  Rome  to  the  in- 
sults of  their  enemies,   now  repaired   to  the 
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camp  of  Sylla.  The  oomul  Norbanus,  bein^ 
joined  bir  young  Marine,  lay  at  Canuiiium. 
Sylla,  while  he  was  preparing  to  attack  them, 
sent  an  officer  with  overtures  of  peace ;  theee 
they  rejected  with  marks  of  contempt.  This 
circumstance  had  an  effect  which  Sylla  perhaps 
foresaw  and  intended.  1 1  roused  the  indignation 
of  his  army,  and,  in  the  action  which  followed, 
had  some  efftect  in  obtaining  a  victory  in  which 
six  thousand'  of  the  enemy  were  lulled,  with 
the  loss  of  only  seventy  men  to  himself. 

Norbanus,  after  thia  defeat,  retreated  to  Ca- 
pua ;  and,  being  covered  by  the  walls  of  that 
place,  waited  the  arrival  of  Scipio,  who  intend- 
ed to  join  him  with  the  armj  under  his  com- 
mand. Sylla  marched  to  Tianum  to  prevent 
their  junction ;  and,  on  the  approach  oi  Scipio, 
proposed  to  negotiate.  The  leaders,  with  a  few 
attendants,  met  between  the  two  armies,  and 
were  nearly  agreed  upon  terms  of  peace ;  but  ^ 
Scipio  delaved  his  final  consent  until  he  should 
consult  with  Norbanus  at  Capua.  SertoriuA 
was  accordingly  despatched  to  inform  Norbanus 
of  what  had  passed,  and  hostilities  were  to  be 
suspended  until  his  return ;  but  this  messenger, 
probably  averse  to  the  treaty,  broke  the  trucey 
by  seizing  a  nost  at  Suessa  which  had  been  oe 
cujpied  by  sylla;  and  the  negoAation  had  no 
other  effect  than  that  of  giving  ue  troops  of  both 
armies,  as  well  as  their  leaders,  an  opportunity 
of  conferring  together ;  a  circumstance  which^ 
in  civil  wars,  is  always  dangerous  to  one  or 
other  of  the  psjties.  Iri  this  case  the  popularity 
of  Sylla  prevailed ;  and  the  soldiers  or  his  army, 
boasting  of  the  wodth  which  they  had  acquirMl 
under  their  general,  infected  his  enemies,  and 
seduced  them  to  deeert  their  leader.  Scipio  was 
left  almost  alone  in  his  camp ;  but  Sylla,  receiv- 
ing the  troops  who  deserted  to  him,  made  no 
attempt  to  seize  their  general,  suffered  hhn  to 
escape,  and,  with  the  accession  of  strength  he 
had  acouired  by  the  junction  of  this  army,  con- 
tinued his  march  towards  Rome.  Norbanus  at 
the  same  time  evacuated  Capua,  and,  by  forced 
it^ftfyh—  In  a  different  route,  endeavoured  to 
prevent  him. 

About  this  time,  Sertorius,  who,  before  the 
war  broke  out,  had,  in  the  distribution  of  pro- 
vinces, been  appointed  proprvtor  of  Spain,  de- 
spairing of  affairs  in  lody,  in  which  probably 
he  was  not  suffidentlv  consulted,  repaired  to  h(s 
province,  and  determined  to  try  what  the  genius 
of  a  Roman  leader  could  effect  at  the  head  of  the 
warlike  natives  of  that  country. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Marian  piurty,  who  remain- 
ed in  Italv,  made  efforts  to  collect  all  the  forces 
they  could  at  Rome.  Carbo,  upon  hearing  that 
the  army  of  Scipio  was  seduced  to  desert  their 
general,  said,  **  We  have  to  do  with  a  lion  and 
a  fbx,  of  which  the  fox  is  probably  the  more 
dangerous  enemy  of  the  two.  ' 

Norbanus,  soon  after  his  airival  in  the  dty, 
procured  an  edict  of  the  people,  by  which  M^ 
tdlus,  and  the  others  who  bad  joined  Sidla, 
were  dedared  ehemies  to  their  country.  ^  About 
the  same  time  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  capitol,  and 
the  buildings  were  burned  to  the  ground.  Va- 
rious  suspirions  were  entertafaied  of  the  cauas ; 
but  as  no  party  had  anv  interest  in  this  event,  it 
was  probably  accidentia,  and  served  only  to  agi- 
tate the  mindfc  of  the  people,  prone  to  superstU 
tion,  and  apt  to  find  alarming  prenges  in  every 
uncommMi  event. 
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The  remainder  of  the  mmoo  wm  tpent  hy 
both  parties  in  ooUectioe  their  forces  from  erery 
qnarter  of  Italy ;  and  the  term  of  the  conenls 
in  oiBce  being  nearly  expired,  Carbo  proeor- 
ed  his  own  nomination  to  suc- 
ceed them,  and  inscrilied  the 
name  of  Marios,  searcely  twenty 
years  of  age,  as  his  colleague, 
ill  is  young  man  is  by  some  said 
to  have  hem  the  nephew,  br 
others  the  adopted  son,  of  the  late  celebrated  C. 
Marius,  whose  name  had  so  long  been  terrible 
to  the  enemies,  and  ^  length  not  less  so  to  the 
friends,  of  Home. 

At  this  tfaue  the  senate  consented  to  hare  die 
plate  and  ornaments  of  the  temples  <)o{ned  for 
the  pay  of  the  supposed  consular  armies.  They 
were,  howeTsr,  notwithstanding  this  act  of  ob- 
sequiousnsss,  belicTed  to  iiidine  to  the  opposKe 
party,  and  not  to  be  trusted  in  case  the  citv  were 
attacked.  The  members  being  assembled  toge- 
ther by  orders  of  the  pnetors,  Damasippus  and 
Brutus,  the  most  suspected,  were  taken  aside 
and  put  todcAth;  of  this  number,  Quintos  Mn- 
cius  acvrola,  Pontifex  Maximus,  flying  to  the 
temple  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  m«^arge 
his  sacred  oflice,  was  killed  in  the  porch. 

The  mUttary  operations  of  the  following 
spring  hmn  with  an  obstinate  flght  between 
fwo  considerable  armies  commanded  by  Metel- 
lus  and  Carina.  The  latter  being  defeated  with 
great  loss,  Carbo  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action, 
in  order  to  corer  the  remains  of  the  Tanqulshed 
army. 

In  the  mean  time  Sylla,  being  encamped  at 
Setia,  and  bavins*  intelligence  that  the  young  Ma- 
rius was  adTancing  sgauisthim,  put  his  army  in 
motkm  to  meet  him,  foreed  him  back  to  Sacri- 
portum,  near  Pmneste,  where  an  action  soon 
afler  ensued,  in  'trhich  Marius  was  defeated. 

The  routed  army  having  fled  in  disorder  to 
IVtsneste,  the  flrst  who  arrived  were  received 
into  the  place ;  but  as  it  was  apprehended  the 
'  enemy  might  likewise  enter  in  the  tumult,  the 
gates  were  diut,  and  many,  being  excluded,  were 
slaughtered  under  the  ramparts.  Marius  him- 
self fscaoed,  by  a  rope  which  was  let  down  from 
the  battlements  to  hoist  him  over  the  walls. 

In  consequence  of  this  victory  Sylla  invested 
Ptrsneste ;  and  as  great  numbers  were  thus  sud^ 
denly  cooped  up  In  a  town,  which  was  not  pre- 
pared to  subsist  them,  he  had  an  immeoiate 
prospect  of  seeing  them  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  surrendering  at  discretion.  Committing  the 
charge  of  tlie  blockade  to  Lucretius  OflTella,  he 
hhnself,  with  part  of  the  army,  proceeded  to 
Bome.  Metellus,  in  a  second  action,  had  de- 
feated the  army  of  Carbo,  and  Pompey  that  of 
Marine  near  Sena ;  and  the  party  of  Sylla  being 
victoriona  in  every  part  of  Italy,  the  city  was 
prepared  to  receive  him  as  soon  as  he  appeared 
at  the  fates.  The  partisans  of  the  opposite  fac- 
tion withdrew,  and  left  him  master  of  the  ea- 
pitaL 

SyHa  having  posted  his  army  !n  ihe  field  of 
Mars,  he  himself  entered  the  city,  and  calling  an 
assembly  of  the  people,  delivered  an  harangue,  in 
which  he  imputed  the  disorder  of  the  times  to 
tiie  injustice  and  cruelty  of  a  few  factious  men, 
who  bad  ovartumed  the  government,  and  sacri- 
ficed the  bsBt  blood  of  the  repuUic  to  their  ambi- 
tion and  to  their  personal  resentments.  He  ex- 
horted all  well-dispased  men  to  be  of  good 
eoarage^  and  aasMiM  them  thai  they  sboold  soon 
see  the  repubUe  restored.  In  the  mean  time,  be 
gratified  his  army  with  the  s^ls  of  the  opposite 
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IMfty,  declaring  the  eflteett  of  illihoSie  to  be  fbr- 
feited  who  had  been  acessBsry  to  the  crimes  late- 
ly committed  against  the  state.  Afler  this  fim 
medmen  of  his  policy  in  the  city,  leaving  a  suf- 
ficient force  to  execute  hts  orders,  he  has^ned  to 
Clusium,  where  Carbo,  belnr  Joined  by  a  consi- 
domble  ivinforeement  from  Spain,  was  prepaid* 
log  to  recover  the  metropolis,  or  to  rdteve  hi 
coUeague  Marius,  who  was  reduced  to  great  dl»> 
tress  hi  PrsBneste. 

The  events  which  followed  the  arrival  and 
operatlonsof  Sylla  in  Tuscany  wek«  various,  biK 
for  the  most  part  unfavourable  to  Carbo,  whese 
force,  by  desertions  and  the  sword,  was  dedlntng 
apace.  The  issue  of  the  war  seemed  to  depend 
on  the  fate  of  Prteneete,  and  the  whole  Ibrce  oi 
the  party  was  therefbre  directed  to  the  relief  ol 
diat  placed  '  The  Lucanians  and  SamniSes,  who 
had  espoused  the  cause  of  Marius,  and  who,  by 
his  favour,  bad  obtained  the  freedom  of  Rome, 
apprehending  immediate  ruin  to  themselves,  in 
the  suppression  of  a  party  by  whom  they  had 
been  nrotected,  determincA  to  make  one  great  ef- 
fint  for  the  relief  of  Marius. 

Tliey  were  joined  in  Latium  by  a  large  de- 
tachment sent  by  Carbo,  under  Carinas  and 
Marcius,  and  made  an  attempt  to  force  the  lines 
of  the  besiegers  at  Pneneste,  and  to  open  tbd 
blockade  of  tiiat  place.  Bnthaving  frJled  in  this 
design,  they  turned,  with  desperation,  on  the 
city  of  Rome,  which  was  but  sligbtly  guarded 
by  a  small  detachment /which  had  been  left  for 
that  purpose.  I^lla  being  informed  of  their  in- 
tention, widr  hasty  marches  advanced  to  the  ci- 
ty, and  found  the  enemy  already  in  posaessioa 
ef  the  suburbs,  and  preparing  to  force  the  gfttei^ 

It  was  about  four  In  the  afternoon  when'  be 
arrived,  after  a  long  march.  Some  of  his  officers 
proposed,  that  the  troops,  being  fatigued,  shouM 
have  a  little  time  to  repose  themselves  ;  and  that, 
for  this  purpose,  they  should  remain  on  tho 
ramparts  unm  the  foUowing  day.  Sylla,  how- 
ever, proposing,  by  his  unexpected  presence,  and 
by  coming  to  action  at  an  unusual  nonr,  to  snr« 
prise  the  enemy,  gave  orders  for  an  immediate 
attack.  The  event  for  some  time  was  doubtful ; 
the  wing  that  was  led  by  himself  gave  way,  or 
was  forced  fh>m  its  ground ;  but  the  other  wing 
under  Crassus  had  a  better  fortune,  put  the  ene- 
myto  flight,  and  drove  them  to  Antemnc 

The  action,  though  thus  various  In  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  It,  became,  In  the  event,  completely 
decisive.  Eighty  thousand  of  the  Marian  party 
were  kiSed  In  their  flight,  and  eight  thousand 
taken.  Carbo,  In  despair  of  the  cause,  fled  into 
Sicily.  The  troops  that  were  blocked  up  in 
Pneneste,  having  no  longer  any  hopes  of  relief, 
surrendered  themselves,  and  the  whole  party  was 
dispersed  or  cut  off.  Marius  attempted  to  es- 
cape by  the  galleries  of  a  mine,  and  heing  pro- 
vented,  killed  himself.  His  head  wss  earned  to 
Sylla,  and  by  his  order  exposed  in  the  market- 
place. "  That  boy,* '  he  saio,  "  shonid  have  learnt 
to  row  before  he  attempted  to  steer  !** 

Sylla  being  now  master  of  the  republic,  all 
men  were  in  anxious  expectation  of  the  sequel ; 
nor  was  it  long  before  Uiey  had  a  specimen  of 
the  measures  he  was  Ukdy  to  pursue.  About 
six  or  eight  thousand  of  those  who  were  suppoa- ' 
ed  to  be  the  vilest  instruments  of  the  late  usum. 
ations  and  murders,  being  taken  prisoners  in  toe 
war,  or  surprised  in  the  dty,  were,  by  his  direo- 
tlon,  shut  up  in  the  drcns,  and  instantly  put  to 


'^hUe  this  horrid  scene  was  acting,  be  had  as. 
sembled  the  senate,  at  a  little  distimos^  In  tha 
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lsaii«MaM«C«rilie 
^  hU  dtkOT  favoured,  •r  at  IcM* 

CMMily  MilNnHt«d  to  the  bte  ■awpaUop,  bfc 
ifeadb  tlMm  « tpeeeh  on  tlM  ttsto  of  the  ref«^»Ue^ 
fat  wMeb  he  reproMfaed  meiiT  of  them  m  Mee»- 
«ry  to  thekile  disordeny  amd  admeakhedthem, 
Ut  the  fntvoy  to  retpecl  the  Ugwl  gorenaaait 
■ad  eepitiftioftof  their  oeaiitrf.  in  themldit 
of  tfaeee  admonitlene,  the  criee  of  theee  who 
were  riaofhtcred  in  tiie  drene,  reaehtnc  their 
■avBy  the  aeMBMy  wie  gfeatlf  alarmed,  and 
many  of  the  memberi  started  Drem  their  ieate. 
flrUa,  with  a  conntenanec  elcm,  hat  undietorb- 
ed^diedced  tliem as  for  an  instance  of  lerftr. 
*•  Be  eompoeed,"  lie  said,  **  and  attend  to  the 
hniiness  for  wfaleh  yon  are  called.  What  yoa 
hear  ars  no  more  than  the  cries  of  a  fow  wretch* 
as,  who  ars  aoArii^  the  pnnlshmunt  doe  to 
(heir  crimes*"  From  tills  mtorraption  he  r»- 
yarned  hb  soMeet^  and  oentiniied  speaking  ttU 
Ihe  missBBre  of  these  unhappy  Tictims  was  oom- 
fletod. 

In  an  haranffaa  whldi  he  afterwards  deUvered 
to  the  peopH  he  spojke  of  his  own  servloee  to  the 


rffoblio,  and  of  the  misdemeanour  of  others,  in 
fsrms  that  stmcfc  aU  who  heard  him  with  ter* 
for,    »  The  rroublic,"  he  said,  (If  his  opinion 
9  followed,;  <*  should  be  puiged ;  hot  whether 


It  were  so  or  no,  the  injufiee  done  to  hln 
ai|d  his  friends  should  be  ponlshed.'*    He 
eordlngly  ordered  military   execution   against 
oTsry  person  who  had  been  acoessarr  to  the  lato 
I  and  usorpatiQns ;  and  whfle  the 


was  yet  reeking  in  nls.  hands,  psssed  sreat  part 
pf  his  time,  as  nsoal,  in  mirth  and  cussipation 
with  men  of  humorous  and  singular  characters. 
He  deigned  not  eren  to  inquire  into  the  abosee 
^liat  were  committed  in  the  execution  of  his 
pneral  plan.  The  persons  who  were  employed 
m  it,  frequentlT  indulged  their  own  private  re- 
sentment and  tneir  avarice  in  the  dunce  of  vio- 
lims.  Among  theses  Catsline,  then  a  young 
man,  had  loiiwd  the  victorious  party ;  and  he 
plunged,  inth  a  singular  impetuodty,  into  the 
midst  of  a  storm  wliich  now  overwhelmed  a 
part  of  the  dty.  He  is  said,  among  other  petw 
sons  to  whom  he  bore  an  averdon,  or  whose  ef- 
foots  he  intended  to  seize,  to  have  murdered  his 
Own  brother,  with  strange  drcnmstanoes  of 
aruelty  and  hon>or. 

While  these  dreadful  murders,  mixed  with 
many  examples  of  a  Just  execdtion,  were  perpe- 
trateo,  a  yonnf  man,  C.  Metellus,  had  the  cour- 
age to  address  nimself  to  Sylla  In  the  senate,  and 
desired  he  would  make  known  the  extent  of  his 
design*  and  how  far  these  executlops  were  to  be 
earned?  »  We  intercede  not,"  be  said,  **  for  the 
modemned ;  we  only  intreat  that  you  would  re- 
lieve out  of  ibis  dres4ful  state  of  uncertainty  all 
tiiose  whom  In  reality  you  mean  to  spare." 

Sylla,  without  being  offended  at  this  freedom, 
pfublished  a  list  of  those  he  had  doomed  to  de- 
struction, offering  a  reward  of  two  talents  for 
the  head  of  each,  and  denouncing  severe  penal- 
ties against  every  person  who  should  harbour  or 
conced  them.  Hence  'arose  the  practice  of  pub- 
lishing lists  ct  the  persons  to  be  massacred, 
whidi,  under  the  odious  name  of  proscription, 
was  afterwards  Imitated  with  such  fotal  effects 
in  the  subsequent  convulsions  of  the  state. 

The  present  proscription,  d  though  It  propiis- 
ed  some  security  to  all  who  were  not  compre- 
hended In  the  (atd  list,  opened  a  scene,  in  some 
respects,  more  dreadful  than  that  whidi  had 
been  formerly  acted  In  this  massage.  The 
liapds  of  servants  weve  hired  against  thdr 


tors,  and  oven  thasa  of  sUIdren  sgaiost  their  pa- 
rents. The  mercenary  of  every  denondnanoH 
were  eneonraged,  by  a  great  premium,  to  com** 
mit  what  before  only  the  ministers  of  nublia 
justice  thouffht  themselves  entitled  to  perform ; 
and  there  followed  a  scene,  in  which  human 
nature  had  lull  scope  to  exert  all  the  evil  of 
which  it  is  Sttsceptihle,  treaciisry,  ingratitude, 
dietmst,  malice,  and  revenge ;  and  would  hava 
retained  no  daim  to  our  esteem  or  commisera- 
tion, if  Its  diaracter  had  not  beeh  redeemed  by 
contrary  instances  of  fiddity,  generosity,  ana 
coursge,  displayed  by  tVse  who,  to  preeerva 
their  nriends  and  benefoctors,  or  even  to  preserre 
stransers,  who  took  refuge  under  their  protec- 
tion, hazarded  all  the  dangers  with  which  the 
pcoscribed  themsdves  were  threatened. 

In  consequence  of  theee  measures,  about  fiva 
thousand  pessmis  of  eondderatian  were  put  to 
death,  amontff  whom  wera  reckoned  forty  sens^ 
tors,  and  aurteen  hundred  of  the  equestrian 
order. 

From  these  heainnlngs  the  Bomans  had  rsft- 
soa  to  apprehend  a  tyranny,  mors  sanguinary 
perhaps  tnan  any  that  ever  aflUcted  mankimu 
**  If  in  the  ftdd  you  slay  all  who  are  found  in 
arms  against  yon,"  sdd  Catulus,'  **  and  In  thA 
dty  yon  day  even  the  unarmed  $  over  whom  do 
yonpropose  to  idgn  ?" 

Tnese  reproaohes  wens  by  SyBa  received  as 
jests;  and  too  freedom  aiid  ease  of  his  manners^ 
as  wdl  as  the  profesdons  he  madb  of  regard  Iq 
the  commonwealth,  were  Imputed  to  ip^sil>i- 
lity,  atod  to  a  barbarous  dissimulation,  which 
rendered  his  character  more  odiou%  and  the 
prospect  of  his  future  intentions  mora  teni- 
fying. 

In  comparing  the  present  with  the  lato  naur** 
patlons,  men  recdlected,  that  Marlus,  from  Ilia 
infoncy,  had  been  of  a  severe  and  inexorahla 


temper ;  that  his  resentments  were  sanguinary, 
and  even  his  frowns  wers  deadly;  but  that  hla 
cruelties  were  the  effect  of  reai  psssJons,  and 


had  the  apdogy  of  not  bdng  perpetrated  in  oolil 
blood;  that  every  person  on  whom  he  looked 
with  indifference  was  safe ;  and  that  even  wheii 
he  usurped  the  government  of  the  state,  as  spon 
as  hb  personal  resentments  were  gratified,  t^ 
sword  in  his  hand  became  an  innocent  pageant, 
and  the  mere  ensign  or  badge  of  liJs  power. 
But  that  Sylla  directed  a  massacre  in  the  midst 
of  composure  and  ease :  that  as  a  private  man 
he  had  been  affable  and  pleasant,  even  noted  for 
humanity  and  candour ;'  that  the  change  of  hl4 
temper  having  commenced  with  his  esnltation, 
there  were  no  hopes  that  the  aheddina  of  bloo<| 
eould  be  stopped  while  he  was  suffered  to  retain 
his  power.  His  daring  spirit,  his  address,  bis 
cunning,  and  his  ascendant  over  the  minds  of 
men,  rendered  the  prospect  of  a  ddlverance.  If 
not  desperate,  extremely  remote.  The  rraubllo 
seemed  to  be  extinguished  for  ever ;  and  if  the 
T^ge  of  blood,  afr^  the  first  heat  of  the  mafri 
sacre,  appeared  to  abate,  it  was  stoyed  only  ror 
want  or  victims,  not  from  any  prindple  oi  mo- 
deration, or  sentiment  of  demency. 

Such  was  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  the  grounds 
of  terror  concdved  even  by  thoee  who  were  in- 
nocent of  the  lato  disorders ;  but  to  those  who 
had  reason  to  fear  the  resentment  of  the  victor^ 
the  prospect  was  dtogether  deqicnrte.    Norba- 


iblv  the  eon 
tyraaay  of  Marios, 
t  PhOarch.  h»  Sylla. 
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■USt  kavSng  fled  to  JMiodip,  wmtimA  U  ikm 


IM 


ni  the  pcdeoriptiMM*  «imI»  ta 
•▼old  beinf  deliTered  up,  killed  himad£  Cerbo» 
being  in  oSbUt>  endeatoond  to  aAke  Us  eec^M 
from  theooei  but  ww  apprebanded  by  Poonpe j, 
•nd  killed.  All  the  ordinary  aficee  ef  etoto 
frera  vacated  by  the  dnertieii  or  deatb  ef  tiniee 
wbo  had  filled  or  uearped  thesu 

^Ua  had  hitherto  acted  as  master,  without 
any  other  title  then  that  of  the  sword ;  and  it 
was  now  tiieof  ht  necessary  to  supply  the  da- 
UoL  He  retired  from  the  cHy,  that  tne  senate 
might  assemble  with  the  msre  appearance  of 
froedom.  To  name  an  interres  was  the  usual 
expedient  for  lestorinf  the  ooostitutioQ ;  and 
proceeding  to  elections  m  a  legal  form  after  the 
usual  time  had  eJspeed?  or  when  by  any  soddeot 
the  ordinary  succession  to  office  had  failed. 
Valerius  Flaocus  was  named.  To  him  ^Ua 
gave  intimation,  that,  to  resettle  the  common- 
we^^  adietator,  for  an  indefinite  term,  sliould 
be  appointed,  and  made  offer  of  his  own  servi* 
OSS  for  this  purpose.  These  intimations  were 
received  as  commands.  Flacous,  having  as- 
sembled the  people,  moved  for  an  ao$  to  vest 
3yQa  with  the  title  of  dictetor,  which  nve  him 
a  discretionavT  power  over  the  persons,  lortuneib 
and  lives  of  all  the  citizens. 

No  example  oi  this  kind  had  taken  place  for 
a  hundred  and  twenty  years  preceding  this  date. 
In  the  former  pert  m  tkiis  period,  the  jealousy 
of  the  aristocraev,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  it, 
the  negative  of  the  tribunes,  had  always  proven^ 
ted  a  measure  from  which  they  severally  appre- 
hbQded  some  danger  to  themselvss.  It  was  now 
revivsd  in  theperson  of  SyUa  wii^  unusual  solem- 
nity, and  ratifisd  by  an  act  of  the  people,  in  which 
they  yielded  up  at  once  all  their  own  claims  to 
the  sovereignty,  and  submitted  to  monarchy  for 
an  indefinite  time.  Sylla  having  named  Valerius 
Flaccus  for  his  lieutenant  or  commander  of  the 
horse,  returned  to  the  city,  presentii^  a  sight  tliat 
was  then  unusual,  a  single  person,  preceded  by 
four-and-tvrenty  lictors,  armed  with  the  axe  and 
the  rods;  and  it  was  not  doubted  that  tttese  ensigns 
of  magistracy  were  to  be  employed,  not  for  na- 
rads,  but  for  serious  execution,  and  were  speedily 
to  be  stained  with  the  blood  of  many  citizens, 
whom  the  sword  had  spared.  The  dictator, 
being  attended  likewise  by  a  numerous  military 
guard,  in  order  that  the  city;  in  all  matters  in 
whioh  it  was  not  necessary  for  himself  to  inter- 
pose, might  still  eiOoy  the  benefit  of  the  usual 
forms,  he  directed  the  peoole  to  assembler  and  to 
tdX  up  the  ordinarv  listo  or  office. 

Lucretius  Offelu,  the  officer  wbo  had  com- 
manded in  the  reduction  of  Prseneste,  presuming 
on  his  fovour  with  ths  dictator,  and  on  his  con- 
sequence with  the  army,  offered  himself  for  the 
umsnlate.  Being  commanded  by  Sylla  to  de- 
sist, he  stOl  conOnued  his  canvass,  and  was,  by 
order  of  the  dictator,  put  to  death,  while  he  so- 
licited votes  in  the  streets.  A  tumult  imme- 
diately arose ;  the  centurion,  who  executed  this 
order  against  OffeDa,  was  seized,'  and,  attended 
by  a  great  concourse  of  people,  was  carried  be- 
fore tne  dictator.  Sylla  heard  the  complaint 
with  great  composure,  told  the  multitude  who 
crowded  around  1dm,  that  Offella  had  been  slain 
by  bis  orders,  and  that  the  centurion  must  there- 
fore be  released.  He  then  dismissed  them,  with 
this  homdy  but  menaefaMFapoloaue.  «  A  coun- 
trvman  at  his  plough,  fodlng  himself  troubled 
with  vermin,  once  and  BpAn  made  a  halt  to  nick 
them  off  his  jacket;  but  behig  molested  a  thhrd 
time,  ho  threw  the  jacket,  with  all  its  contents. 


kito^ltolbw.  BMnM%'*  h0i|l4 '^af  thefii^v 
psevoke  Bib  pot  %  tUrd  Hmeir***  Such  was  tb» 
tone  of  ajBDvemmoot,  wUeh,  from  this  exam* 
pK  ^»ee  luely  to  be  fotal  to  many  who  hud  con- 
owrrsd  in  the  cstaUishoMBt  of  itt  ao  Yell  as  to 
those  of  the  opposite  party^ 

Ji^lla,  soon  after  hif  dbv^fou  to 
U.  C.  678.  the  station  of  diotator,  prooseded 
M  TtiUiMM  ^  ^""'^  ^'^  acraugsmenta  and 
DectSr^  to  new-model  the  commonwealth. 
(Jn,  Cbrm,  The  army*  amwed  to  have  the 
orpreferahie  elai] 


DoUbtlU,     first  orprefc 


daim  to  his  at* 


tion.  He  aceordingly  proposed 
by  a  |dft  of  all  tha  Xsads  which 
)d  by  ue  adhereate  of  the  oppo- 


toxewardtheml 
had  been  forfoited'l . 
site  party.  SpoLstum,  Interamif, 
FUientia,  Nela,  Snhno,  VoUtetra,  together  with 
the  countries  of  Samnium  and  I^uomla,  were 
depopulated  to  make  way  for  th^  legion*  who 
Imm  served  under  himself  in  thereducti<m  of  hia 
enemies.  In  these  pew  inhabitanto  or  Italy, 
whose  prosperity  depended  on  his  safety,  he  had 
a  guard  to  his  person,  and*  aure  support  to  his 
power.  By  changing  their  condition  fimn  that 
of  soldiers  to  lan^hdndcrs  and  peasants,  he  dis^ 
polled,  at  tho  samo  tima,  that  danferpus  doyd 
of  miJyUary  power,  which  he  himseff  or  his  an* 
tagoniste  had  raised  over  the  coma^onwealth# 
and  provided  for  the  permaneucy  of  any  refor- 
mations he  was  to  introduce  into  the  civil  esr 
tablishment.  The  troops,  from  soldiers  of  for^ 
tune,  became  proprietors  of  land,  and  interested 
in  the  preservation  of  peace.  In  this  manner, 
whatever  may  have  been  his  i^tentioa  in  thia 
arbitrary  act  of  power,  so  cruel  to  the  Umocent 
sufferers,  if  there  were  any  snch»  the  measure  had 
an  immediate  tandepcy  to  termipate  ths  puhU? 
confrwion.  Jte  future  copsettuencw,  in  pointing 
out  to  new  armies,  and  to  their  ambitious  lead^ 
ers,  a  way  to  supplant  their  foUow-dtizens  in 
their  property,  and  to  practise  usurpations  moro 
permanent  than  that  of  SyUa,  were  probably 
not  then  foreeeen. 

The  next  act  of  the  dictator  appears  mora 
entirely  calculated  for  the  security  of  his  own 
person.  A  body  of  ten  thousand  ms%  lately 
the  property  of  persons  involved  in  the  ruin  or 
the  vanquished  party,  having  their  freedom  and 
the  right  of  dtizens  conferred  on  them,  were 
enndled  promiscuously  in  all  the  tribes ;  and  af 
the  enfrandlised  slave  took  the  name  of  the  per- 
eon  from  whom  he  received  his  freedom,  thcae 
new  citizens  became  an  accession  to  ths  fomily 
«f  the  Comelii,  and  in  every  tumult  were  likely 


Bveryi 
to  be  the  sure  partizans  of  Svlla,  and  the  abe^ 
tors  of  his  power.  They  had  received  a  freedom 
which  was  connected  with  the  permanencv  of  his 
govemmeot,  and  foresaw,  that,  if  tiie  leaders 
of  th^  opposite  party,  in  whose  houses  they 
had  served,  shouli  be  restored,  they  themselves 
must  return  into  the  condition  of  slaves ;  and  they 
aooordingly  became  an  additional  security  to  tho 
government  which  their  patron  was  about  to 
estabUsb. 

So  for  Sylhi  seemed  to  intend  the  pecuHty  U 
his  own  person,  and  the  stability  of  his  govern- 
ment ;  but  In  all  his  subsequent  institutions,  he 
had  a  view  to  restore  the  aristocracy  in  ito  legis- 
kUve  and  judicative  capadtv,  to  provide  a  pro- 
per su|mly  of  officers  for  conducting  the  accumu- 
lated a&ira  of  the  common wcoltn,  to  furnish 


SAp9is».lnBen.CiTil,]ib.|.    PlalK«4u  toiylls. 
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Hm  growing  ^pravity  of  toe  times,  by  extokU 
Ing  and  aecuriiig  the  exeeutioa  of  tbo  laws.  He 
began  with  fiUing  up  the  roHs  of  the  senate  whidi 
had  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  war,  and  by  the 
nanguinarv  policy  of  the  parties  who  had  pre- 
Ttitod  in  their  turns.  He  augmented  the  num. 
her  of  this  bodv  to  iive  hundred ;  taking  the 
new  members  nom  the  equestrian  order,  but 
leaving  the  choice  of  them  to  the  people. 

The  legislative  power  of  the  se- 
lA-x  de  Ju-  n«te,  and  the  judicative  power  of 
itidU.  its  members  were  restored.  The  law 

that  was  provided  for  the  last  of  these 
'purposes  consisted  of  different  clauses.  By  the 
first  clause  it  was  enacted,  that  none  but  sena- 
tors, or  those  who  were  intitled  to  give  their 
opinion  in  the  senate,*  should  be  put  upon  any 
jury  or  list  of  the  judges.*  By  the  second,  that, 
of  the  judges  so  selected,  the  parties  should  not 
be  allowed  to  challense  or  reject  above  three. 

By  a  third  clause  ft  was  provided,  that  judg- 
ment, in  trials  at  law,  should  be  given  either  by 
ballot,  or  openly,  at  the  option  of  the  defendant ; 
and  by  a  separate  regulation,  that  the  nomina- 
tion of  officers  to  command  in  the  provinces, 
with  the  title  of  proconsul,  should  be  committed 
to  the  senate. 

During  the  Ute  tribnnitian  usurpation,  the 
whole  l^islative  and  executive  power  had, 
under  pretence  of  vesting  those  prerogatives  in 
the  assembly  of  the  tri^M,  been  seized  by  the 
tribunes.  But  Sylla  restored  the  ancient  form 
of  assembling  the  people  by  centuries,  and  re- 
duced the  tribunes  to  tneir  defensive  privile|^  of 
Interposing  by  a  negative  against  any  act  ot  op- 
pression ;  and  he  derived  them  of  their  pretend- 
ed right  to  propose  laws,  or  to  harangue  the 
people.  He  moreover  added,  that  none  but  se- 
nators could  be  elected  into  the  office  of  tribune ; 
and,  to  the  end  that  no  person  of  a  factious  am- 
bition  might  choose  this  station,  be  procured  it 
to  be  enacted,  that  no  one  who  had  borne  the 
office  of  tribune  could  afterwards  be  promoted 
into  any  other  rank  of  the  magistracy. 

With  respect  to  the  offices  of  state,  this  new 
founder  of  the  commonwealth  revived  the  obso- 
lete Jaw  which  prohibited  the  re-election  of  any 
person  into  the  consulate,  till  after  an  interval  of 
ten  years ;  and  enacted,  that  none  could  be  elect- 
ed consul  till  after  he  had  been  qucestor,  sedile, 
and  pnetor.  He  augmented  the  number  of 
praetors  from  six  to  eight ;  that  of  quiestors  to 
twenty;  and,  to  guanl  against  the  disorders 
which  had  recently  afflicted  the  republic,  d»> 
dared  It  to  be  treason  for  any  Roman  officer, 
without  the  authority  of  the  senate  and  people, 
to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  his  province,  whether 
with  or  without  an  army,  to  make  war,  or  to 
iuA-ade  any  foreign  nation  whatever. 

He  reii«aled  the  law  of  Domitius  relating  to 
the  election  of  priests,  and  restored  to  the  col- 
lege the  entire  choice  of  their  own  members. 

He  made  several  additions  to  the  criminal 
law,  by  statutes  against  subornation,  forgery, 
wUfiil  fire,  poisoning,  rape,  assault,  extortion, 
and  forcibly  entering  the  house  of  a  citizen  ;  and 
a  stiitute  making  it  penal  to  be  found  with 
deadly  weapons  of  any  sort.  To  all  these  he  ad- 
ded a  sumptuary  law,  of  which  the  tenor  is  not 
precisely  known ;  but  It  appears  to  have  regu- 


I  An  the  ofleers  of  state,  even  before  they  were 
pat  «poB  tbo  nXi»,  were  faitiUed  to  speak  in  tfae  se- 
nate. 
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[Book  II* 
Bated  the  espanse  at  mihmry*  meals  and  •« 
ftmerals,  and  to  have  likewise  settled  the  price  o# 
provisions. 

These  laws  were  promulgated  at  certain  inter- 
vals, and  intermixed  with  the  measures  which 
were  taken  to  restore  the  peace  of  the  empire* 
In  order  to  finish  the  remains  of  the  civil  war, 
Pompey  had  been  sent  Into  Sidly  and  Africa^ 
and  C.  Annins  Lnscus  into  Spain.  In  this  pro- 
vince, Sertorins  had  taken  arms  for  tfae  Mariaai 
faction;  but  being  attacked  by  the  forces  of 
Sylla,  and  ill  supported  at  first  by  the  Spaniards, 
ha  fled  into  Afriou  From  thence,  hearing  tbad 
the  Luaitanians  were  disposed  to  take  arms 
tfainst  the  reigning  party  at  Rome,  he  repassed 
the  sea,  put  himseU'  at  their  head,  and  in  this  sl« 
tuation  was  able,  for  some  years,  to  find  occu- 
pation for  the  arms  of  the  republic,  and  for  its 
most  experienced  generals. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  Sylla  from  AshM 
Murena,  whom  he  bad  l«Pt  to  command  in 
that  province,  found  a  pretence  to  renew  the 
war  with  Mitbridates;  and,  having  ventured  !• 
pass  the  Halys,  was  defeated  by  that  prince, 
and  afterwards  arraigned  as  having  inninged 
the  late  treaty  of  peace.  Sylla  listened  to  thia 
accusation,  disapproved  the  conduct  of  M urena«  - 
and  sent  first  A.  Gablnius,  and  afterwards 
Minudns  Thermus,  to  supersede  him  in  the 
province. 

Mean  time  Sylla  himself  exhibited  a  splendid 
triumph  on  account  of  his  victories  In  Asia  and 
Greece.  The  procession  lasted  two  days.  Ori 
the  first,  he  deposited  in  the  ti-easury  fifteen 
thousand  pondo  of  gold,*  and  a  hundred  and 
fifteen  thousand.ptfndo  of  silver ;  *  on  the  second 
day  thirteen  thousand  pondo  of  gold,*  hnd  sevetk 
thousand  pondo  of  silver.'  There  was  nothing 
that  had  any  reference  to  his  victory  in  the  civS 
war,  except  a  numerous  tndn  of  senators,  and 
other  citizens  of  distinction,  who,  having  re- 
sorted to  his  camp  for  protection,  had  been  re- 
stored by  him  to>  their  estates  and  thdr  dignities, 
and  now  followed  his  chariot,  calling  him 
father,  and  the  deliverer  of  his  country. 
Upon  the  return  of  the  dections,  Svlla  waa 
again  chosen  consul,  together  With 
Q.  Ctecilius  Metdlus.  The  bit- 
ter was  destined,  at  the  expir- 
ation of  his  office,  to  command 
acainst  Sertorius  in  Spain.  Sylla 
himself  still  retained  the  dictator- 
ial power,  and  was  employed  in  promulgating 
some  uf  the  acts  of  which  the  chief  have  been 
mentioned. 

Pompey  having,  in  the  preceding  year,  bv 
the  death  of  Carbo,  and  the  dispersion  of  Us 
party,  finished  the  remains  of  the  civil  war  in 
Sicily,  was  now  ordered  by  the  senate  to  trans- 
port his  army  into  Africa.  There  Domitius,  a 
leader  of  the  opposite  faction,  had  erected  bis 
standard,  assembled  some  remains  of  the  van- 
quished party,  and  received  all  the  fugitives  who 
crowded  for  refuge  to  his  camp.  Pompey  ao- 
cordiiigly  departed  from  Sicily,  leaving  the 
command  of  that  idand  to  Meromius,  and  em- 
barked his  army,  consisting  of  six  legions,  in 
two  divisions ;  one  landed  at  Utica,  the  other 
in  the  bay  of  Carthage.  Having  come  to  an  en- 
gagement with  Domitius,  who  had  been  joined 


8  Gdliiu,  lib.  ii.  c.  »l. 
4  Reckoning  tbc  pondo  at  ten  .onuces,  aad  41.  an 
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hj  Jmhtm,  an  Afrtcui  prittee,  he  obtained  « 
oemplete  victory  over  their  united  forces,  and 
afterwards  penetrated,  witbont  any  resistance, 
i«to  the  ki^sdom  of  Numidia,  wUch,  tliough 
dependant  on  the  Romans,  had  not  yet  been  re- 
dutoed  to  the  form  of  a  province. 

The  war  being  ended  in  this  quarter,  Sylla 
thouf  ht  proper  to  supersede  Pompey  in  the  pro- 
vince, and  ordered  him  to  disbana  his  army,  re- 
swing  only  one  legion,  with  which  he  was  to 
wait  for  his  successor.  The  troops  were  greatly 
incensed  at  this  order;  and,  tiiinldng  them- 
■slves  e<tuaUy  entitled  to  settlements  with  the 
legions  who  were  latehr  provided  fiM*  in  Italy, 
ninsed  to  lay  down  their  arms.  They  earnestly 
intreated  their  general  to  embark  for  Rome, 
where  they  promised  to  make  him  master  of 
the  government.  This  young  man,  with  a  mo- 
deration which  he  contLoued  to  support  in  the 
foight  of  his  ambition,  withstood  the  tempta- 
tion, and  declared  to  the  army,  that,  if  they  perw 
sisted  in  their  purpose,  he  must  certainly  die  by 
his  own  hands  ;  that  he  would  not  do  violence 
to  the  government  of  his  country,  nor  be  the 
olgect  or  pretence  of  a  civil  war.  If  in  reality 
he  had  encouraged  this  mutiny,  it  was  only 
that  he  might  ^us  have  the  honour  of  reclaim- 
ing the  soldiers,  and  of  rejecting  their  offer. 
The  ambition  of  this  singular  person,  as  will  ap- 
pear from  many  passages  of  his  life,  led  him  to 
aim  at  consideration  more  than  power. 

While  Pompey  was  endeavouring  to  bring  the 
troops  to  their  duty,  a  report  was  carried  to 
Rome,  that  he  had  actually  revolted,  and  was 
preparing,  with  his  army,  to  make  a  descent 
upon  Iwy.  **  It  appears  to  be  my  fate,'*  said 
Siylla,  **  in  my  old  age,  to  fight  with  boys  ;'*  and 
he  was  about  to  recal  the  veterans  to  his  stind- 
amd,  when  the  truth  was  discovered,  and  the 
part  which  Pompey  had  acted  was  properly  re- 
presented. The  merit  of  this  young  man  on 
that  occasion  was  the  greater,  that  he  hlmsdf 
was  unwilling  to  disband  the  army  before  they 
should  return  into  Italy  to  attend  a  triumph, 
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afterwards  coippUed,  baliir  struoh,  it  is  said,* 
with  a  mutinous  saying  of  this  aspiring  young 
man,  bidding  him  recollect,  that  ^ere  were 
more  persons  disposed  to  worship  the  rlsln"^  than 
the  setting  sun. 

In  the  triumph  which  Pompey  accordingly 
obtained,  he  meant  to  have  entend  the  city  on  m 
carriage  drawn  by  elephants ;  but  theie  ani- 
mals could  not  pass  abreast  through  Ae  gates. 
His  donation  to  the  troops  falling  short  of 
their  expectation,  and  they  having  murmur- 
ed and  eren  tlureatened  to  mutiny,  he  said, 
tiie  fear  of  losing  his  triumph  should  not  at- 
fect  him  $  that  he  would  instantly  disband  the 
l^ons,  rather  thah  comply  with  their  unreason* 
able  demands.  This  check,  given  to  thepre* 
sumption  of  the  army  by  an  officer  so  young' 
and  so  aspiring,  gave  a  general  satisfaction.  P, 
Servilius,  a  senator  of  luivanced  age,  said,  upon 
this  occasion,  *<Tliat  the  young  man  had  at 
last  deserved  his  triumph  and  his  title." 

Pomi^y,  by  bis  vanity  in  demanding  a  tri- 
umj^  contrary  to  the  established  order  of  the 
commonwealth,  bad  impaired  tbe  lustrs  of  hia 
former  actions ;  by  this  last  act  of  magnanimity, 
in  restraining  the  insolence  of  the  troops,  he  for- 
feited the  affections  of  the  army;  and  in  both 
these  circumstances  together,  rave  a  complete 
specimen  and  imm  of  his  whole  life.  With 
too  much  respect  for  the  republic  to  employ  vio- 
lent means  ror  its  ruin,  he  was  possessed  by  a 
vanity  and  a  lealousy  of  his  own  personal  con- 
sideration«  which,  in  detail,  perpetually  led  him 
to  uDdermine  its  foundations. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  electi<Hi8, 
U.  C.  G7i.  Sylla  was  again  destined  for  one  of 
P,  Servilius  ^b^  consuls;  but  be  declined  this 
a}}.  ClaudC  pia<^  of  flattery,  and  directed  tbo' 
us,  choice  to  fall  on  P.    Servilius  and 

Appins  Claudius.  Soon  after  these 
magistrates  entered  on  the  discharge  of  their 
trust ;  tbe  dictator  appeared,  as  usual,  in  the  fo- 
rum, attended  by  twenty-four  lictors :  but,  in- 
stead of  proceeding  to  any  exercise  of  his  power, 


should  return  into  Italy  to  attend  a  triumph,  stead  of  proceeding  to  any  exercise  of  his  power, 
which  he  hoped  to  obtain ;  and  that  the  resolu-  i  made  a  formal  resignation  of  it,  dismissed  his 
tion  he  took  to  comply  with  his  orders,  proceeded ,  retinue,  and,  having  declared  to  the  people,  that. 


from  respect  to  the  senate,  and  the  authority  of 
the  state. 

Sylla,  won  by  the  behaviour  of  Pompey  on 
this  occasion,  was  inclined  to  dispense  with  his 
former  commands,  and  accordingly  moved  the 
assembly  of  the  people,  that  the  legions  serving 
in  Africa  might  return  Into  Italy. 

This  motion  was  opposed  by'C.  Herennius, 
tribune  of  tbe  people,  who  ventured  to  employ 
the  prerogative  of  his  office,  however  Impaired, 
against  the  power  of  the  dictator.  But  Sylla 
persisted  ;  obtained  a  law  to  authorise  Pompey 
to  enter  with  his  army  Into  Italy ;  and  when  he 
drew  near  the  city,  wmt  forth  with  a  numerous 
body  of  the  senate  to  receive  him.  On  this  oc- 
OMion,  it  is  said,  that,  by  calling  him  the  Great 
Pompey,  Sylla  fixed  a  designation  upon  him, 
which,  in  the  Roman  way  of  dlstingnlslilng  per- 
sons by  nicknames,  whether  of  contempt  or  re- 
Sect,  continued  to  furnish  him  with  a  title  for 
e.  The  times  were  wretched  when  armies 
stated  themselves  In  the.  commonwealth  as  the 
nartizans  of 'their  leader,  and  when  the  leader, 
by  not  betraying  his  country,  was  supposed  to 
perform  a  great  action. 

Pompey,  upon  this  occasion,  laid  claim  to  a 
triumph.  Sylla  at  first  opposed  it  as  being  con- 
trary to  the  rule  and  order  of  the  commonwealth, 
which  reserved  this  honour  for  persons  who  had 
Attained  to  the  rank  of  consul  or  pnrtor ;  but  he 


if  any  one  had  any  matter  of  charge  against 
him,  he  was  ready  to  answer  it,  continued  to 
wiJk  in  the  streets  in  the  character  of  a  private 
man,  and  afterwards  retired  to  his  villa  near 
Cnmie,  where  he  exercised  himself  in  hunting,* 
and  other  country  amusements. 

This  resignation  throws  a  new  light  on  tbe 
character  of  Sylla,  and  leads  to  a  favourable  con- 
struction of  some  of  the  most  exceptionable  parts 
6(  his  conduct.  When,  with  the  help  or  the 
comment  It  affords,  we  look  back  to  the  estab- 
lishments he  made  while  in  power,  they  appear 
not  to  be  the  acts  of  a  determined  usurper,  but 
to  be  fitted  for  a  republican  government,  and  for 
the  restoration  of  that  order  which  the  violence 
and  corruption  of  the  times  had  suspended. 

That  he  was  actuated  by  a  violent  resentment 
of  personal  wrongs,  cannot  be  Questioned  ;  but 
it  is  likewise  evident,  that  he  felt  on  proper  oc- 
casions for  the  honour  and  preservation  of  his 
country,  in  the  noblest  sense  of  these  words.  In 
his  first  attach  of  the  city  with  a  military  force> 
his  actions  showed,  that  he  meant  to  rescue  the 
republic  from  the  usurpations  of  Marius,  not  to 
usurp  the  government  himself.  When  he  re- 
turned into  Italy  from  the  Mithridstio  war,  the 
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■tito  of  partial  afcreadj  eDpged  In  iMwtaitiflty  aaA 
tbe  violeBC*  done  to  the  republic  Itj  those  whe 
pretended  to  goyem  it,  will  i^undantly  Justify 
nb  having  bad  reeouree  to  arms.  For  tbe  mas- 
aaa*e  which  followed,  it  may  be  shookiogto  sap> 
poee  that  the  evils  of  human  life  can  require  auch 
%rcmedr :  but  the  case  was  singular,  exposed 
to  disoraers  which  reaulred  violent  rrmedies,  be- 
yond  what  is  known  m  the  historv  of  mankindj 
a  populous  city,  tiie  capital  of  a  u^e  country, 
whose  inhabitants  still  pretended  to  act  in  a  col- 
lective body,  of  whom  every  member  would  be 
a  master,  none  would  be  a  subject,  become  the 
Joint  sovereigns  of  many  provinces,  readv  to 
spurn  at  all  the  institutions  which  were  provided 
for  the  purposes  of  government  over  themselves, 
and  at  all  the  principles  of  justice  and  order 
which  were  required  to  resume  tlieir  govern- 
ment of  others.  Where  tae  gangrene  if  read 
in  such  a  bod^,  it  was  likely  to  require  the  am- 
putation-knife. Men  rushed  into  crimes  in  nu- 
merous  bodies,  or  were  led  in  powerful  factions 
to  any  species  of  evil  which  suited  their  dema- 
gogues. Whatever  may  have  been  Sylla's 
choice  among  the  instruments  of  refomai^Uion 
and  cure,  it  is  likely  that  the  sword  alone  was 
that  on-  which  he  could  relv ;  and  he  used  it  like 
a  penon  anxious  to  effect  its  purpose,  not  to  re- 
commend his  art  to  thoee  on  whom  it  was  to 
bepractised. 

Ill  his  capacity  of  a  political  reformer,  he  bad 
to  work  on  the  dregs  of  a  corrupted  republic ; 
and  although  the  effect  fell  short  of  what  is 
ascribed  to  fabulous  legislators  and  founders  of^ 
states,  yet  to  none  ever  were  ascribed  more 
tokens  of  magnanimity  and  greatness  of  mind. 
Ha  was  superior  to  tne  reputation  even  of  his 
own  splendid  actions ;  and,  from  simplicity  or 
disdain,  mixed  perhaps  with  superstition,  not 
from  affected  modesty,  attributed  his  success  to 
the  effects  of  hisgooa  fortune  and  to  the  favour 
of  the  gods.  While  he  bestowed  on  Pompey 
the  title  of  Great,  he  himself  was  content  with 
that  of  Fortunate.  He  was  a  man  of  letters, 
and  passed  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  a  mixture 
of  dissipation  and  studpr.  He  wrote  his  own 
memoirs,  or  a  journal  or  his  life,  often  quoted  by 
Plutarch,  and  continued  it  to  within  a  few  days 
of  his  death.  A  work  possibly  of  little  elegance^ 
and  even  tainted,  as  we  are  told,  with  supersti- 
tion ;  but  more  carious  surely  than  many  vo- 
lumes corrected  by  the  labours  of  retired  study. 
When  tired  of  nis  youtliful  amusements,  ne 
sued  for  the  honours  of  the  state;  but  with  so 
little  appearance  of  any  jealous  or  impatient  am- 
bltioa,  that,  if  he  had  not  been  impelled  by  nro- 
ypoations  into  the  violent  course  he  pursued,  it 
Uprobable  that  he  would  have  been  contented 
with  the  usual  career  of  a  prosperous  senates; 
would  have  disdained  to  encroacn  on  the  rights 
of  hii  Cdlow-dtixcAa,  as  much  as  he  resented 
the  encroachments  that  were  made  on  his  own, 
and  never  would  have  been  heard  of  but  on  the 
roUa  of  the  consuls,  and  in  tlie  record  of  bis  tri- 
pha.  But  fortune  destined  him  for  a  part 
I  BO^Ore  conspicuous,  and  in  which  it  may  be 
*" ',  although  none  ever  less  studied  the  un- 
7  appearances  of  humanity  or  a  scrupu- 
Ib«s  morality,  none  ever  more  essentially  served 
vbepersons  with  whom  he  was  connected. 
With  respect  to  such  a  personage,  oircuib- 
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wbjocti  of  at- 
tention. Hit  hair  and  e^ea,  it  ie  said,  were  of  a 
light  colour,  his  complexion  feir,  and  hie  cooa- 
tenance  blotched.  He  was,  by  the  most  preboale 
accounts,  four  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  sedi- 
tion of  Tiberius  Graeohua,  and  seventeen  at  the 
death  of  Caius  Gracchus ;  so  that  he  mi«ht  have 
perceived  at  this  date  the  effect  of  tribunitian  se- 
ditions, and  taken  the  impressions  from  which 
he  acted  against  them.  He  served  the  office  of 
Qneslor  under  Marius  in  Africa  at  thirty-one ; 
was  consul  for  the  first  time  at  forty-nine  or 
fifty  ;*  was  dicUtor  at  fif ty-six ;  resigned  whda 
turned  of  fifty-eicht ;  and  died  yet  under  sixty, 
in  the  year  which  followed  that  of  his  res^gna  • 
tion. 

There  remained  in  the  city,  at  his  death,  a 
nunerous  l>ody  of  new  citizens  who  bore  hia 
name :  in  the  country  a  still  more  numerauo 
body  of  veteran  officers  and  aoldiers,  wlko  held 
estates  by  hb  gift ;  numben  throughout  the 
empire,  who  owed  their  safety  ta  his  protection, 
and  who  ascribed  the  existence  <^  the  common- 
wealth itself  to  the  exertions  of  his  great  ability 
and  courage:  numben  wlio,  although  tha^ 
were  offended  with  the  severe  exercise  of  h& 
power,  yet  admired  the  magnanimity  of  his  re- 
signation. 

When  he  was  no  longer  an  object  of  flattery, 
his  corpse  was  carried  in  proMssion  through 
Italy  at  the  public  expense.  The  fasces,  and 
every  other  ensign  of  honour,  were  restoinNi  to 
the  dead.  Above  two  thousand  golden  crowns 
were  fitbricated  in  haste,  by  order  of  the  towna 
and  provinces  he  had  prelected,  or  of  the  private 
parsons  he  had  preserved,  to  testify  their  vene- 
ration for  his  memory.  Roman  matrons,  whom 
it  might  be  expected  his  cruelties  wooid  have 
affectM  with  horror,  lost  every  other  sentiment 
in  that  of  admiration,  crowded  to  his  funeral, 
and  heaped  the  pile  with  perfumes.*  His  ob- 
sequies were  performed  in  the  Campus  Martius. 
The  tomb  was  marked  by  his  own  directions 
with  the  following  characteristical  inscription : 
**  Here  lies  Sylla,  who  never  was  outdone  in 
good  offices  by  his  friend,  nor  in  acts  of  hoa- 
tility  by  his  enemy.**  '  His  merit  or  demcrif 
in  tne  principal  trlmsactions  of  his  life  may  h#r 
variously  estimated.  Hia  having  slain  so  many 
citizens  in  cold  blood,  and  without  any  form  or 
law,  if  we  imagine  them  to  have  been  innocent, 
or  if  we  conceite  the  republic  to  have  been  in  n 
state  to  allow  them  a  trW,  most  be  considered; 
as  monstraas  or  criminal  in  the  highest  dsgree : 
but  if  none  of  theee  suppositions  were  just^  If- 
they  were  guilty  of  the  greatest  crimes,  and 
were  themselves  the  authors  of  that  lawleaa 
state  to  whieh  their  country  was  reduced,  hia 
having  saved  the  republic  firom  the  hands  of  such: 
ruffians,  and  purged  it  of  the  vilest  dreg  that, 
ever  threatened  to  poison  a  free  state,  may  ha 
considered  as  meritorious.  To  satisfy  himra^ 
who  was  neither  solicitous  of  praise  nor  dread^ 
censure,  the  sonong  impulse  of  his  own  mind 
guided  by  indignation  and  the  sense  of  neoes8ity» 
was  probably  sufficient. 

'   .     ■     ,  ' ,.]   M  j.i.'>  .  .     ■    ■' ,  -n 

i  tti.  *ater.  Bb.  Ill  c.'flt'  ^^    * 

t  Applsa.  de  BTelL  CSv.  Hb.  i.    Platareh.  ia  tf)&^ 
J  Plutarch,  io  SyUa,  fine. 
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State  ofthe  CommonwtaUh  and  Numbers  of  the  PeopU^-Charactera  of  Persons  who  be^an  to  apjiear  m 
the  Time*  of  SyUa— Factum  of  Lqndu»~-Sertorvus  karhours  the  Marian  Party  in  SjHun-^Is  attacked 
fry  MeteUus  and  Pompey—tita  Deaths  and  final  Suppression  cf  the  Party— 'First  Ajijiearance  of  C 
AtUus  Ctesar^^Tribunes  begin  to  tresp^  on  the  Laws  of  Sytia^Pro^ss  of  the  Emjnre — Prepara^ 
tions  of  Mitkridates—'WaT  with  the  nomans— Irruption  into  Biihyma'-Siege  of  Cysicu»~— Raised— 
Flight  ^  Milhridates-^LucuUus  carries  the  War  into  Pontn^-^Rout  and  Dupersioti  of  the  Army  <f 
Mtfiridatet—His  FUght  into  Armenia — Conduct  rf  Lufiulius  in  ihe  Province  of  Asia. 


THE  'public  was  ao  much  occupied  with  the 
ooDtest  of  SVlla  and  his  antagonists,  that 
little  else  is  recorded  of  the  period  in  which  it 
VhUl  place.  Writers  have  not  given  us  any  dis- 
laact  account  of  the  condition  of  the  city,  or  of 
the  number  of  citizens.  As  the  state  was  di- 
Tided  into  two  principal  factions,  the  office  of 
censor  was  become  too  important  for  either  party 
to  entrust  it  with  their  opponents,  or  even  in 
neutral  hands.  The  leaders  of  every  faction,  iu 
their  turn,  made  up  the  rolls  of  the  people,  and 
disposed,  at  their  pleasure,  of  the  equestrian  and 
•enatorian  dignities. 

At  a  survey  of  the  city,  which  is  mentioned 
by  Livy,'  preceding  the  admission  of  the  Italians 
on  the  roUs  of  the  pec^le,  the  number  of  citizens 
was  three  hundred  and  ninety-four  thousand 
three  hundred  and  thirty-six.  At  another  sur- 
rey, which  followed  soon  after  that  event,  they 
amounted,  according  to  Eusebius,  to  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three  thousand;*  and  it  seems 
that  the  whole  accession  of  citizens  from  the 
country  made  no  more  than  sixty-eigbt  thou- 
sand ux  hundred  and  sixty-four.  The  great 
sbuuditer  of  Romans  and  Italians,  in  which  it 
is  md  that  three  hundred  thousand  men  were 
killed,  preceding  the  last  of  these  musters,  and 
the  difficultv  of  making  complete  and  accurate 
lists  when  the  citizens  were  so  much  dispersed, 
will  account  for  the  seemingly  small  increase  of 
their  numbers. 


1   Liv.  lib.  Ixiii. 


2  Eu*eb.  in  Clironfci. 


In  this  period  were  bom,  and  bmn  to  enter 
on  the  scene  of  public  afibirs,  those  persons 
whose  conduct  was  now  to  determine  tne  &te 
of  the  republic  Pompey  had  already  distin- 
guished himself,  and  was  a  person  of  real  conse- 
quence. He  had  been  educated  in  the  camp  of 
his  fother,  and,  by  accident,  at  a  very  early  age ; 
and,  before  he  had  attained  to  any  of  the  ordi- 
nary civil  or  political  preferments,  commanded 
an  army.  Cicero,  being  of  the  same  age,  began 
to  be  distinguished  at  the  bar.  He  pleaded,  in 
the  second  consulate  of  Sylla,  the  cause  of  Ros- 
citts  Amerinus,  in  which  he  was  led  to  censure 
the  actions  of  Chrysogonus  and  other  favourites 
of  the  dictator,  and,  by  his  freedom  in  that  in- 
stance, gained  much  honour  to  himself. 

Ciesar,  now  connected  with  the  family  of 
Cinna,  whose  daughter  he  had  married,  and 
being  nearly  related  to  the  elder  Marius,  wbo 
had  married  his  aunt,  narrowly  esciqted  the 
sword  of  the  prevailing  party.  Being  com- 
manded to  separate  from  ius  wife,  he  retained 
her  in  defiance  of  this  order,  and  for  his  contu- 
macy was  put  in  the  list  of  the  proscribed.  He 
was  saved,  nowever,  by  the  intercession  of  some 
commoa  friends,  whose  request  in  his  favour 
^ylla  granted,  with  that  memorable  saying, 
«  Beware  of  him :  there  is  many  a  Marius  m 
the  person  of  that  young  man.  * '  A  circumstance 
which  marked  at  once  Uie  penetration  of  Sylla 
and  the  early  appearances  of  an  extraordinisry 
character  in  Ccesar. 

Marcus  Porcius,  afterwards  named  Cato  of 
Utica,  was  about  three  ymn  younger  than  Ce- 
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ftar,  and  being  early  an  orphan,  was  educated  in 
the  bouse  of  an  uncle,  Liviua  Drujois.  While 
yet  a  child,  listeniuf;:  to  the  conversation  of  the 
times,  he  learned  that  the  claim  of  the  Italian 
allies,  then  in  agitation,  was  dangerous  to  the 
Uoman  commonwealth.  Pompedms  Silo,  who 
managed  the  claim  £or  the  Italians,  amusing  him- 
self with  the  young  Cato,  pressed  him  with  ca- 
resses to  intercede  with  his  unde  in  their  behalf; 
and,  finding  that  he  was  not  to  be  won  by  flat- 
tery, likewise  tried  in  vain  to  intimidate  him  by 
threatening  to  throw  him  from  the  window. 
"  If  this  were  a  man,"  he  said,  "  I  believe  we 
(should  obtain  no  such  favour."  In  the  height 
fif  Sylla's  military  executions,  when  his  portico 
was  crowded  with  persons,  who  brougnt  the 
Itead^  of  the  proscril^d  to  be  exphanged  for  the 
reward  that  was  offered  for  them,  Cato  being 
carried  by  his  tutor  to  pay  his  court,  asked,  if 
'<  no  one  bated  this  man  enough  to  Icillhim?" 
"  Yes,  but  they  fear  him  still  more  than  they 
hate  him."  ."  Then  give  me  a  sword,"  said  the 
l)oy,  "and  I  will  kill  him."  Such  were  the 
early  indications  of  characters  which  afterwards 
became  so  conspicuous  in  the  commonwealth. 

With  the  unprecedented  degradation  of  the 
tribune  Octavius,  and  the  subsequent  murder  of 
Tiberius  Gracchus,  began,  among  the  parties  at 
Home,  a  scene  of  injuries  and  retaliations,  with 
intervals  of  an;n*chy  and  violent  usurpation, 
which  must  have  speedily  ended  in  the  ruin  of 
the  commonwealth,  if  the  sword  had  not  passed 
Ht  last  into  hands  that  emrployed  it  for  the  resto- 
i*ation  of  public  order,  as  wdl  as  for  the  aveng- 
ing of  private  wrongs. 

It  is  indeed  probable,  that  none  of  the  parties 
in  these  horrid  scenes  had  a  deliberate  intention 
to  subvert  tlie  government,  but  all  of  them  treat- 
ed the  forms  of  the  commonwealth  with  too  lit- 
tle respect ;  and  to  obtain  some  revenge  of  the 
%vrongs  which  they  themselves  n<*prehended  or 
endured,  did  not  scruple  in  their  turn  to  violate 
the  laws  of  their  country.  But  to  those  who 
wished  to  preserve  the  commonwealth,  the  ex- 
perience of  fifty  years  wa-s  now  sufficient  to 
.show,  that  attempts  to  restore  the  laws  by  illegal 
methods,  and  to  terminate  animosities  by  retorted 
injuries  and  provocations,  were  extremely  .vain. 
The  excess  of  the  evil  had  a  tendency  to  exhaust 
its  source,  and  parties  began  to  nauseate  the 
draught  of  which  they  had  been  made  so  plenti- 
fully to  drink.  There  were,  nevertheless,  some 
dregs  in  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  and  the  supplies 
of  faction  which  were  brought  by  the  rising  ge- 
neration, were  of  a  mixture  more  dangerous  than 
those  of  the  former  age.  Tlie  example  of  Sylla, 
who  made  himself  lord  of  the  commonwealth  by 
means  of  a  military  force,  and  the  security  with 
which  he  held  his  usurpation  during  pleasure, 
hnd  a  more  powerful  effect  in  exciting  tlie  thirst 
of  dominion,  than  the  political  uses  which  he 
made  of  his  power  or  his  magnanimity  in  resign- 
ing it,  had  to  restrain  or  to  correct  the  effects  of 
that  dangerous  precedent.  Adventurers  accord- 
ingly arose,  who,  without  provocation,  and  equal- 
ly indifferent  to  the  interests  of  party  as  they 
were  to  those  of  the  republic,  proceeded,  with  a 
oool  and  deliberate' purpose,  to  gratify  their  orm 
ambition  and  avarice,  in  the  subversion  of  the 
government  of  their  countr). 

While  Syliawas  yet  alive,  yEmi- 
U.  C.  675.  lius  Lepiduw,  a  man  of  profligate 
ambition,  but  of  mean  capacity, 
suppoi*ted  by  the  remains  of  the  po- 
pular faction,  stood  for  the  consu- 
lal4',  and  was  chosen,  together  with 
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Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  the  son  of  him  who,  with 
Marius,  triumphed  for  their  joint  victory  over 
the  Cimbri,  and  who  afterwards  perished  by 
the  orders  of  that  usurper. 

Pompey  bad  openly  declared  for  Lepidus,  and 
was  told  upon  that  occa-iion  by  Sylla,  that  he 
was  stirring  the  embers  of  a  fire  which  would  in 
the  end  consume  the  republic  After  the  deatli 
of  Sylla  it  appeared,  from  a  mark  oi  disapproba- 
tion well  known  to  the  Romans,  that  ot  not  be- 
ing mentioned  in  his  will,  that  Pompey  had  lost 
bis  esteem.  Tl^ls  prudent  young  man,  however, 
in  opposition  to  Lepidus  and  others,  who  wished 
to  insult  the  memory  o(  Sylla,  was  among  the 
first  in  recommending  and  performing  the  Hon- 
ours that  were  paid  to  his  remains. 

Lepidus,  upon  his  accession  to  the  consulate, 
moved  for  a  recal  <if  the  proscribed  exiles,  a  re- 
stitution of  the  forfeited  lands,  and  a  repeal  of 
all  the  ordinances  of  the  late  dictator.  This  mo- 
tion was  formally  opposed  by  Catulus  ;  and  there 
ensued  between  the  two  consult  a  debate  whicJi 
divided  the  city.  But  the  party  of  the  senate 
prevailed  to  have  the  motion  rejected. 

In  the  allotment  of  provinces  the  Transalpine 
Gaul  had  fallen  to  Lepidus  ;  and,  upon  his  mo- 
tion bein^  rejected  in  the  assembly  of  the  people, 
although  It  had  been  for  some  time  the  practice 
for  consuls  to  remain  at  Rome  during  tlieir  con- 
tinuance in  office,  he  prepared  to  leave  the  city, 
in  order  to  take  possession  of  his  province.  This 
resolution,  as  it  implied  great  impatience  to  be 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  gave  some  jealousy  to 
the  senate,  who  dreaded  the  designs  of  a  consul 
desirous  to  join  n^litary  power  with  his  civil 
authority.  They  recollected  the  progress  of  sedi- 
tion which  began  with  the  Gracchi  and  Apulei- 
ns  raising  popular  tumults,  and  ended  with 
Marius  and  oy^lla  leading  consular  armies  in  the 
city,  and  fighting  their  battles  in  the  streets.— 
And  in  this  point  the  decisive  spirit  of  Sylla,  al- 
though it  may  have  snatdied  the  commonwealth 
from  the  0ames  by  which  it  began  to  bf  consum- 
ed, yet  showed  the  way  to  its  ruin  in  the  means 
which  he  employed  to  preserve  it.'  The  sena- 
tors were  willing  that  Lepidus  should  depart 
from  the  city  ;  but  they  had  the  precaution  to 
exact  from  him  an  oath,  that  he  should  not  dis- 
turb the  public  peace.  .  This  oath,  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  any  particular  distrust  in  him, 
they  likewise  exacted  from  his  colleague." 

Lepidus,  notwithstanding  his  oath,  being  ar- 
rived in  his  province,  made  preparations  for  war ; 
and,  thinking  that  his  oath  was  binding  only 
while  he  remained  in  office,  determined  to  re- 
main in  Gaul  at  the  head  of  his  forces  until  the 
term  was  expired.  The  senate,  in  order  to  re- 
move him  from  the  army,  appointed  him  to  prel- 
side  at  the  election  of  his  successor.  But  he 
neglected  the  summons  which  was  sent  to  him 
for  this  purpose,  and  the  year  of  the  present  con- 
suls was  by  this  means  sufl'ered  to  elapse,  before 
anv  election  was  made. 

llie  ordinary  succession  being  thus  interrupted, 
the  senate  named  Appius  Claudius,  as  interrex, 
to  hold  the  elections,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
prived Lepidus  of  his  command  in  Gaul.  Upon 
this  information  he  hastened  to  Italy  with  the 
troops  he  had  already  assembled,  and  greatly 
alarmed  the  republic  The  senate  gave  to  Ap- 
pius Claudius,  and  to  Catulus,  in  the  quality  ot 
proconsul,  the  usual  charge  to  watch  over  the 
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Mifety  of  the  state.  Theae  officers  accordinirly, 
withoot  delay,  collected  a  niiUtary  force,  whUe 
Lepidiu  advanced  through  Etnuda,  and  pub- 
YxHhed  a  maoifesto,  in  which  he  invited  all  the 
friends  of  liberty  to  join  him,  and  made  a  formal 
demand  of  bving  re-invested  with  the  consular 
ikower.  In  opposition  to  this  treasonable  act  of 
Lepidus,  the  senate  republished  the  law  of  Plau- 
tius,  by  which  the  Prstors  were  required,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  justice,  to  taJce  cogniz- 
imce  of  all  attempts  to  levy  war  against  the 
state,  and  ^ined  to  it  an  additional  clause  or  re- 
solution ot  their  own,  obliging  those  magistrates 
to  receive  accusations  of  treason  on  holy-days, 
as  well  as  on  ordinary  days  of  business. 


W9 


cournged  his  son-in-law  'flgranes,  king  of  Ar- 
menia to  make  war  on  the  Homau  allies  in  hi^ 
ueighbourhoiHl,  and  thereby  laid  the  foundattfu.' 
of  a  quarrel  which  lie  might  either  adopt  or  de- 
cline at  pleasure.  This  prince  accordingljf  b»v 
ing  then  building  a  city,  under  the  name  of 
Tigranocerta,  for  which  he  wanted  inhnl>itunts, 
made  an  incursion  into  the  kingdom  of  Cappa- 
docia,  carried  off  from  then  (re  three  hundred 
thousand  of  the  people  to  replenish  his  new 
settlement. 

Soon  after  this  infraction  of  the  peace,  Mith- 
ri dates,  in  order  to  have  the  ro-o])eratiun  of 
some  of  the  piurties  into  wliicli  the  Itomun  state 
was  divided,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Sertorl- 


Mean  time  Lenidus  advanced  to  the  gates  of"'  us,  and  wished,  in  concert  with  this  i;eiieral,  to 


Rome,  seized  tne  Janiculum  and  one  of  the 
bridges  that  led  to  the  city.  He  was  met  by 
Catulus  in  the  Campus  Martins,  repulsed  and 
routed.  All  his  party  dispersed ;  he  himself 
fled  to  Sardinia,  and  soon  after  died.  His  son, 
a  young  man,  with  part  of  the  army,  retired  to 
Aliw,  and  was  there  soon  after  taken,  and  suf- 
fered for  a  treason  in  which  he  was  engaged  by 
his  father. 

Marcus  Brutus,  the  father  of  him  who,  in 
the  continuation  of  these  troubles,  afterwards 
fell  at  Philippi,  having  joined  with  Lepidus  in 
this  rash  and  profligate  attempt  against  the 
republic,  was  obliged  at  Mantua  to  surrender 
himself  to  Pompey,  and,  by  his  orders,  was 
put  to  death.  But  the  most  considerable  part  of 
the  army  of  Lepidus  penetrated,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Porpema,  into  Spain,  and  joined  Serto- 
rius,  who  was  now  become  the  refuge  of  one 


execute  the  project  of  a  march,  by  a  route  after- 
wards practised  by  the  burbaiians  wlio  invaded 
the  Roman  empire.  From  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine  it  appeared  easy  to  pass  over  land  to  the 
Adriatic,  and  once  moi-e  to  repeat  the  operations 
of  Pyri'hus  and  of  Hannibal,  by  m:tking  war  on 
the  Romans  in  their  own  country. 

Sertorius,  who  had  erected  the  standard  of 
the  republic  in  Spain,  gave  refuge  to  the  Roman 
exiles  from  every  quarter,  and  was  now  at  the 
head  of  a  formidable  power,  composed  of  Itali- 
ans as  well  as  natives  of  that  country.  By  his 
birth  and  abilities  he  had  pretensions  to  the 
highest  preferments  of  the  state,  and  had  been 
early  distinguished  as  a  soldier,  qualified  either 
to  plan  or  to  execute.  He  was  attached  to 
Marius  in  the  time  of  the  Cimbric  war,  and  be- 
came a  party  with  this  leader  in  hisqunrrel  with 
Sylla.     His  animosity  to  the  latter  was  increas- 


party  in  its  disti'ess,  as  Sylla  had  formerly  been  |  ed  by  the  mutual  opposition  of  their  interests  in 
of  tne  other.  In  this  province  accordingly,  |  the  pursuit  of  civil  preferments.  At  tlie  bf^in- 
while  peace  began  to  be  restored  in  Italy,  a  I  niug  of  the  civil  war,  Sertorius  took  an  active 
source  of  new  troubles  was  opening  for  the  state.  I  part,  but  showed  mere  respect  to  the  constitu- 
The  prevailing  party  in  the  city^was  willing  to  |  tion  of  his  country,  and  more  mercy  to  those 


grant  an  indemnity,  and  to  suffer  all  prosecu- 
tion, on  account  of  the  late  offences,  to  drop  ; 
the  extreme  to  which  Sylla  had  carried  the  se- 
verity of  his  ex^cutions,  disposing  the  minds  of 
men  to  the  opposite  course  of  indulgence  and 
mercy. 

Before  the  arrival  of  Lepidus  with  his  army 
in  Italy,  Mithridates  had  sent  to  obtain  from 
the  senate  a  ratification  of  the  treaty  be  had 
concluded  with  Sylla :  but  upon  a  complaint 
from  Ariobarzanes,  that  the  king  of  Pontus 
had  not  himself  performctl  his  part  of  that  treaty 
by  the  complete  restitution  of  Cappadocia,  he  was 
directed  to  give  full  satisfaction  on  this  jwiiit  be- 
fore bis  negotiation  at  Rome  could  proceed.  He 
accordingly  complied ;  but  by  the  time  his  am- 
bassador brought  the  report,  the  Romans  were 
so  much  occupied  by  the  war  they  had  to  nmin- 
tain  against  I^epidua  and  his  adherents,  that 
they  had  no  leisure  for  foreign  affairs.  This  in- 
telligence encoun^ed  Mithridates  to  tliiiik'  of 
renewing  the  war.  Sensible  that  he  could  not 
rely  on  a  permanent  peace  with  the  Roman  re- 
public, he  had  already  provided  an  army,  not  so 


who  were  oppotied  to  him,  than  either  of  his  as- 
sociates  Marius  or  Cinna.  When  his  party 
were  in  possession  of  the  government,  he  was 
appointea  to  command  in  Spain,  and  after  the 
ruin  of  their  affairs  in  Italy,  withdrew  into 
that  province.  He  was  received  as  a  Roman 
governor ;  but,  soon  after  the  other  party  pre- 
vailed in  Italy,  was  attacked  on  their  ]iait  by 
Caius  Annius,  who  came  with  a. proper  fcrce  to 
dislodge  him.  He  had  established  posts  on  the 
Pyrenees  for  the  security  of  his  province ;  but 
the  officer  to  whom  they  were  entrusted  being  as- 
sassinated, and  the  stations  deserted,  the  enemy 
had  free  access  on  that  side.  Not  in  conditiuii 
to  maintain  himself  any  longer  in  Spain,  he  em- 
barked with  what  forces  he  had  at  Cartliageuu, 
and  continued  for  some  years,  with  a  small 
squadron  of  Cilician  galleys,  to  subsbt  by  the 
spiils  of  Africa  and  ue  contiguous  coasts.  In 
this  state  of  his  fortunes  he  formed  a  project  to 
visit  the  Fortunate  Islands,  and  if  a  sett^ment 
could  be  effected  there,  to  bid  farewell  fur  ever  to 
the  Roman  world :  to  its  factions,  its  divisions, 
and  its  troubles.     But  while  he  was  about  to  set 


considerable  in  respect  to  numbers  as  that  which  I  sail  in  search  of  this  famous  retreat  in  the  ocean, 


he  formerly  had,  but  more  formidable  by  the  order  I 
and  discipline  he  had  endeavoured  to  introduce  j 
on  the  model  of  the  legion.  He  flattered  him- 
self that  the  distraction  under  which  the 
Romans  now  laboured  at  home,  would  render 
them  uuable  to  resist  his  forces  in  Asia,  and 
give  him  an  opportunity  to  remove  the  only  ob- 
struction that  remained  to  his  own  conquests. 
He  avoided,  in  the  time  of  a  negotiation,  and 
without  the  pretext  of  a  new  provocation, 
to  break  out  into  open  hostilities ;  hut  he  oii- 


he  received  an  invitation  from  the  unsubdued 
natives  of  Lusitania  t(^ become  their  leader.  At 
their  head  his  abilities  soon  made  him  conspicu- 
ous. He  affected  to  consider  the  Lusitaniana  as 
the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  treathig  the 
establishment  of  Sylla  in  Italy  as  a  mere  usur- 
mition.  He  himself  took  the  ensigns  of  a 
Roman  officer  of  state,  selected  three  hundred  of 
his  followers,  to  whom  he  gave  the  title  of  st- 
nate,  and  in  all  his  transactions  with  foreien 
nations,   assumed   the  name  and  style  of  tbe 
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Roman  reftubUe.  Iti  treating  with  Mlthridatw 
he  refuaea  to  cede  the  provmce  of  Asia,  or  to 
parefaaae  the  alliaaoe  of  that  prince  by  any  con- 
oenione  injurious  to  the  Roman  empire,  of 
which  he  affected  to  conaidtf  himself  and  hit 
senate  as  the  leeal  head. 

While  Sertonus  was  acting  thb  farce,  the  re- 
port of  his  formidable  power,  the  late  acoenion 
he  had  pined  by  the  junction  of  some  of  tlie 
Marian  forces  under  the  command  of  Perpema, 
and  his  supposed  preparations  to  malce  a  descent 
upon  Italy,  gave  an  alarm  at  Rome.  Metellus 
had  been  some  time  employed  asainst  him  in 
Spain ;  but  being  scarcely  able  to  keep  the  field, 
his  opposition  tended  only  to  augment  the  repu- 
tation of  his  antagonist.  The  con- 
suls lately  elected  were  judged 
unequal  to  this  war,  and  the 
thoughts  of  all  men  were  turned 
on  Pompey,  who,  though  yet  in 
no  public  character,  nor  arrived 
at  the  legal  age  of  state  prefer- 
ments, had  the  address  on  this,  as  on  many 
other  occasions,  to  make  himself  be  pointed  at 
as  the  only  person  who  could  effectuallv  serve 
the  republic  He  was  accordingly,  with  the 
title  or  proconsul,  joined  to  Metellus  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  in  Spain.*  It  no  doubt  facUita- 
ted  the  career  of  this  young  man*8  pretenaionsb 
that  few  men  of  disftlnguished  abilities  were 
now  in  view  to  sustain  the  fortunes  of  the  re- 
public. Such  men,  of  whatever  oarty,  had  al- 
wajrs,  in  their  turns,  been  the  nrst  victims  of 
the  late  violent  massacres;  and  the  party  of 
Sylla,  which  was  now  the  republic,  when  con- 
sidered as  a  nursery  of  eminent  men,  had  some 
disadvantage,  perhaps  in  the  superiority  of  ito 
leader,  who  was  himself  equal  to  all  its  affairs, 
and  taught  others  to  confide  and  obey,  not  to 
act  for  themselves.  Pompey  was  not  of  an  age 
to  have  suffered  from  this  influence.  He  came 
into  the  partv  in  its  busiest  time,  and  had  been 
entrusted  with  separate  commands.  He  had 
already  obtained  for  hhnself  part  of  that  artifi- 
cial consideration  which,  though  it  cannot  be 
supported  without  abilities,  otten  exceeds  the 
degree  of  merit  on  which  it  is  founded ;  and  this 
eonsideration  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  continued 
to  augment  with  much  attention  and  many  con- 
certed intrigues.  He  had  a  genius  for  war,  and 
was  now  about  to  Improve  it  in  the  contest  with 
Sertorius,  an  excellent  master,  whose  lessons 
were  rough  but  instructive. 

Pompey,  having  made  the  levies  destined  for 
this  service,  pawed  the  Alps  by  a  new  route, 
and  was  the  first  Roman  general  who  made  his 
way  into  Spain  through  Gaul  and  the  Pyrenees. 
Soon  after  his  arrival,  a  legion  that  covered  the 
foragers  of  his  army  was  intercepted  and  cut  ofiT 
br  toe  enemy.  Sertorius  was  ejigaged  in  the 
siege  of  Laura.  Pompey  advanced  to  relieve  it. 
Serturius,  upon  his  approach,  took  post  on  an 
eminence.  Pompey  prepared  to  uttack  him, 
and  the  besieged  had  hopes  of  immediate  relief. 
But  Sertorius  had  made  his  disposition  in  such 
a  manner,  that  Pompey  could  not  advance  with- 
out exposing  his  own  rear  to  a  party  that  was 
placed  ^  attack  him.  **  I  will  teach  this  pupil 
of  Sylla,"  bo  said,  «<  to  look  behind  as  well  as 
before  him;"  and  Pompey,  seeing  bis  danger. 
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1  Claadiwi,  in  making  this  motion,  alluding  ti>  the 
iosiiinificance  of  both  consuls,  said,  that  Pompey 
should  be  sent  pro  censulibas. 
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ehose  to  withdraw,  leaving  th«  town  of  Laura 
to  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands,  while  he  himself 
continued  a  spectator  of  the  siege,  and  of  the 
destruction  of  the  place.  After  this  unsuccess- 
ful beginning  of  the  war,  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
tire into  Gaul  for  the  winter.* 

The  foUowhir  year,  Cn.  Octa- 
U.  C.  677.  vius  akid  C.  Scribonhis  Curio  being 
CH,Octavius,  J?»»«J^  Pomney  stUl  remained  in 
CScribonius  '^  command;  and,  having  re- 
Curio.  passed  the  Pyrenees,  directed  his 

march  to  join  Metellus.  Sertorius 
lay  on  the  Sucro"  and  wished  to  engage  him  be- 
fore tbe  junction;  and  Pompey,  on  his  part, 
being  desirous  to  reap  the  glory  of  a  separate 
victory,  an  action  ensued,  in*  wulch  the  wing 
on  which  Pompey  fought  was  defeated  by  Ser- 
torius ;  but  the  other  wing  had  the  victory  over 
Perpema.  As  Sertorius  was  about  to  renew 
the  action  on  the  following  day,  he  was  prevent- 
ed by  the  arrival  of  MeteUus.  "  If  the  <dd 
Woman  had  not  interposed,"  he  said,  <*  I  should 
have  whipt  the  boy,  and  sent  him  back  to  his 
schools  at  Rome."  . 

This  war  continued  about  two  years  lot^er 
with  various  success,  but  without  any  memora- 
ble event,  until  it  ended  by  the  death  of  Serto- 
rius, who,  at  the  instigation  of  Perpema,  was 
betrayed  and  assassinate  by  a  few  of  his  own 
attendanto.  Perpema,  having  removed  Serto- 
rius by  this  base  action,  put  himself  at  tbe  head 
of  the  army,  and  endeavoured  to  keep  them 
united,  at  least  until  he  should  be  aUe  to  pur- 
chase his  peace  at  Rome.  He  was,  however, 
deserted  by  numbers  of  his  own  people,  and  at 
last  surprised  by  Pompey,  and  slain.  He  had 
made  offers  to  disclose  the  secrets  of  the  party, 
and  to  produce  the  correspondence  which  many 
of  the  principal  citizens  at  Rome  held  trith  Ser- 
torius, inviting  him  to  return  into  Italy,  and 
promising  to  join  him  with  a  formidable  power. 
The  lettei-s  were  secured  by  Pompey,  and,  with- 
out being  opened,  were  burned.  So  masterly 
an  act  of  prudence,  in  a  persofi  who  was  yet 
considered  as  a  young  man,  has  been  deservedly 
admired.  It  served  to  extinguish  all  the  remains 
of  the  Marian  faction,  and  reconciled  mem 
otherwise  disaffected,  to  a  situation  in  which 
they  were  assured  of  impunity  and  conceal- 
ment. 

While  Pompey  was  thus  gathering  laurels  in 
the  field,  C.  Julius  Cassar,  being  about  seven  years 
younger,  that  is,  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
was  returned  from  Asia;  and  to  make  some 
trial  of  his  parts,  laid  an  accusation  ajgainst 
Dolabella,  late  proconsul  of  Macedonia,  for  op- 
pression and  extortion  in  his  province.  Cotta 
and  Hortensius,  u»pearing  fbr  the  defendant, 
procured  his  acquittal.  Cicero  says,  that  he 
hinjiself  was  then  returned  from  a  journey  he 
had  made  into  Asia,  and  was  present  at  this 
trial.  The  following  year  C«sar  left  Rome, 
with  intention  to  pass  some  time  under  a  cele* 
brated  master  of  rhetoric  at  Rhodes.  In  his 
way  he  was  taken  by  pirates,  and  detained  about 
forty  days,  until  he  found  means  to  procure 
firom  Metellus  a  sum  of  fifty  talents,*  which  was 
paid  for  his  ransom.  He  had  frequently  told 
the  pirates,  while  yet  in  their  hands,  that  he 


3  Plutarch,  in  Pompeio  et  Sertorio.     Appian.  Liv. 
Obseqnens.    Frontinua  Stratagim.  lib.  U.  c.  5. 

a  The  Xacar,  which  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Yalentio. 

4  Near  to  10,000*. 
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weukl puniah  tbdr  iatoUace;  aadlMBOwuild 
Uiew  to  expect  the  perfdmanee  of  his  proatike. 
Upon  being  eet  on  ■bore»  he  anemDled  and 
armed  ■ome  Teeeele  on  the  oomI,  punned  and 
took  his  captors.  LeaTinf  his  prisoners  where 
be  landed,  he  hastened  to  Jnnios  Silanua»  the 
poootnsul  of  Bythinia,  and  applied  for  an  order 
to  have  them  executed ;  but  being  refused  br 
this  officer,  he  made  his  way  back  with  still 
fceater  despatch,  and,  before  any  instructions 
could  arriye  to  the  contrary,  had  the  pirates 
nailed  to  the  croes.  Such  lawless  banditti  bad 
loM^  infested  the  seas  of  Asia  and  of  Greece, 
and  furnished  at  times  no  inconsiderable  em- 
^yment  to  the  arms  of  the  republio.  Servilios 
Vatia,  who  afterwards  bore  the  title,  of  Isauri- 
CBS,  had  lately  been  employed  against  them; 
and,  after  clearing  the  sees,  endeavoured  like- 
wise to  destroy  or  secure  thdr  ports  and  strong- 
holds on  shore.  They,  nevertheless,  recovered 
tbis  blow,  and  continued  to  appear  at  intervals 
In  newswarma,  and  to  the  great  intoruption 
of  commerce  by  sea,  and  of  aU  the  communica- 
tions in  the  empire. 

Under  the  retormations  of  Sylla,  which,  by  dia- 
anning  the  tribnnitian  power,  in  a  great  measure 
shut  up  the  source  of  former  diemers,  the  re> 
public  was  now  restored  to  some  degree  of  tran- 
quillity, and  resumed  its  attention  to  the  ordi- 
nary omects  of  peace.  The  bridge  on  the  Tiber, 
which  had  been  erected  of  wood,  was  taken 
down  and  rebnilt  with  stone;  bearing  the  name 
of  iEmilias,  one  of  the  questors  uimer  whose 
inneetkm  Uie  &brio  had  been  reared ;  and  as  a 
piMc  work  of  still  greater  consequence,  it  is 
mentioned,  that  a  treatise  on  agriculture^  the 
production  of  Mago  a  Carthaginian,  and  in  the 
langiMge  of  Cartluige,  was,  by  the  eacprees  orders 
of  the  senate^  now  translated  into  XAtin.  At 
the  reduction  of  Carthage,  tiie  Romans  were  yet 
govsnied  by  husbandmen,  and,  amidst  the  liter- 
ary spoils  of  that  dtv,  this  book  akme,  consisting 
of  twenty-eight  rolls  or  volumes,  was  supposed 
to  merit  pnblic  attention,  and  was  secunsd  for 
the  state.  A  number  of  persons,  skilled  in  the 
Punic  language,  together  with  Silauus,  who 
bad  the  principal  charge  of  the  work,  were  em- 
ployed in  trandating  it.* 

The  calm,  however,  which  the  reiNiblic  en- 
joyed under  the  ascendant  of  the  aristocracy, 
was  not  altogether  nadiatarbed.  Intbeconsu- 
late  of  Cn.  Octavius  and  C.  Scriboniua  Curio, 
the  tribune  Udnlua  made  an  attempt  to  recover 
the  former  powors  of  the  office.  He  ventured. 
In  presence  of  both  the  consuls,  to  harangue  the 
peimle,  and  exhorted  them  to  reossnme  their 
anoent  rights.  As  a  circumstance  which  serves 
to  mark  the  petulant  boldofsi  of  these  men,  it  is 
mentioned  that  the  consul  Octavius,  on  this 
octawion,  being  ill,  was  muiBed  up^  and  covered 
with  a  dresttnji  which  brought  flies  iu  mat 
numbers  about  mm.  His  coUosgue  Curio^  nav- 
Ing  made  a  vehement  speech,  at  the  close  of  it, 
the  tribune  called  out  to  Octavius,  **  Tou  never 
can  repav  yonr  colleague's  service  of  this  day ; 
if  he  haa  not  been  near  you,  while  he  made  this 
apnch,  and  beat  the  air  so  much  with  his  gesti- 
oulations,  the  flies  must  by  this  time  have  eaten 
younpw"'  The  sequel  is  imperfectly  known; 
but  the  dlnmte  appears  to  have  been  carried  to 
a  great  he^ht,  and  to  have  ended  in  a  tumult, 
in  which  the  tribune  Llcintus  was  killed. 
Upon  a  review  of  Sylla's  acts  Intended  to 


6  PKo.  lib.  xvUi.  o.  9, 

7  Cicero  de  Clsrii  Ora<oribtis. 
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restore  the  ajuthority  of  the  senate,  It  may  br 
questioned,  whether  that  clause  iu  the  law  rdat-. 
mg  to  the  tribunes,  by  which  all  persons  having 
accepted  of  this  office  vrers  excluded  from  any 
furtner  preferment  in  the  state,  may  not  have 
had  an  lU  effect,  and  required  correction.  It 
rendered  the  tribunate  an  olject  only  to  the 
meanest  of  the  senators,  who>  upon  thdr  accep. 
tance  of  it,  ceasing  to  have  any  pretensions  ta 
the  higher  offioee  of  states  were,  by  this  means, 
deprived  of  any  interest  in  the  government,  and 
exaqwrated  against  the  higher-  dignities  of  the 
oommonweolUi.  Ainrelins  Cotta, 
U.  C  678.  one  of  the  consuls  that  succeeded 
Cn.  Octavius  «nd  Curio,  moved 
perluqiM  by  this  consideration,  pro- 
posed to  liave  that  clause  repealed^ 
and  was  warmly  supported  ov  the 
tribune  Opimins^  who,  contmry  to  the  prohibi- 
tion lately  enacted,  ventured  to  harangue  the 
people ;  and  for  this  offence,  at  the  expiration  of 
nis  office,  was  tried  and  condemned.' 

By  the  defects  which  the  people  b^gan  to  i^ 
prebend  in  their  present  institutions,  or  by  the 
part  which  their  demagogues  b^gan  to  taka 
against  the  aristocracy,  the  Roman  state,  after 
a  very  short  respite,  began  to  relapee  into  its 
former  troubles,  and  was  a^^ain  to  exhibit  the 
curious  spectacle  of  a  nation  divided  against 
itself,  broken  and  distracted  in  its  councils^ 
whidi  nevertheless  prevailed  in  all  its  operations 
abroad,  and  gained  continual  accessions  of  enu 
pire,  under  the  effect  of  convulsions  wliich  shook 
the  commonwealth  itself  to  its  base ;  and,  what 
is  still  less  to  be  paralleled  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  was  to  exhibit  the  spectacle  of  a  na- 
tion, which  prooeeded  In  its  afiairs  abroad  with 
a  success  that  may  be  imputed  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  its  divisions  at  home. 

War,  in  the  detail  of  Its  operations,  if  not 
even  in  the  formation  of  iU  plans,  is  more  likely 
to  succeed  under  single  men  than  under  nume- 
rous councils.  The  Roman  constitution,  though 
far  from  an  arrangement  proper  to  preserve 
domestic  peace  and  tranquillity,  was  an  excel* 
lent  nursery  of  statesmen  and  warriorB.  Te 
persons  brought  up  In  this  school,  all  foreign 
affiUrs  were  committed  with  little  responsibility 
and  less  controL  The  ruling  passion,  even  of 
the  least  virtuous  citizens,  during  some  ages^ 
was  the  ambition  of  being  considerable,  and  or 
rising  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  state  at 
home.  They  enjoyed  the  condition  of  monarcha 
in  the  pro^nees;  but  they  valued  this  condition 
only  as  it  fumldied  them  with  the  occasion  of 
triumphs,  and  contributed  to  their  Importance 
at  Rome.  They  were  factious  and  turbulent  in 
their  competition  for  power  and  honours  in  the 
capital ;  but.  In  order  the  better  to  support  that 
very  contest,  were  fiuthfuland  inflexible  in  main- 
taining all  the  pnJtenaions  of  the  state  abroad. 
ThnsSylla,  though  deprived  of  his  command  bv 
an  act  of  the  ovmosite  party  at  Rome,  and  with 
many  of  his  mends,  who  escaped  from  the 
bloody  hands  of  their  persecutors,  condemned 
and  oudawed,  still  maintained  the  part  of  a  Ro- 
man 4^cer  of  state,  and  prescribed  to  Mitbrl- 
dates,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  him  in 
the  most  undisturbed  exercise  of  his  trust. 
Sertoriua,  in  the  same  manner,  acting  for  the 
opposite  faction,  in  some  measure  preserved  m 
similar  dignity  of  ohafacter,  and  refused  to  make 
concessions  unworthy  of  the  Roman  Tepnblic 


8  Cicero,  3tio,  inyerrem;  et  Pttdiaaus,  ibid. 
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Contrary  to  tne  fiite  of  other  nations,  where  the 
•tate  is  weak,  while  the  conduct  of  individuals 
is  regular ;  here  the  state  was  in  vigour,  while 
the  conduct  of  individuals  was  in  the  highest 
degree  iijegular  and  wild. 
'  The  reputation,  as  well  as  the  arms  of  the 
Romans,  procured  them  accessions  of  territory 
without  labour,  and  without  expense.  King- 
doms were  bequeathed  to  them  by  will ;  as  that 
of  Pei^mus,  formerly  by  the  will  of  Attains  ; 
that  of  Cyrene  bv  the  will  of  Ptolomy  Appion  ; 
and  that  of  Bithynia,  about  this  time,  by  the 
will  of  NicomedCT.  To  the  same  effect,  princes 
and  states,  where  they  did  not  make  any  formal 
^lession  of  their  sovereignty,  did  somewhat 
equivalent,  by  submitting  their  rights  to  discus- 
sion at  Rome,  and  by  soliciting  grants  from  the 
Romans,  of  which  the  world  now  seemed  to 
acknowledge  the  validity,  by  having  recourse  to 
fhem  as  the  basis  of  tenures  by  which  they  held 
their  possessions.  In  this  manner,  the  sons  of 
the  last  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  stated  them- 
selves as  subjects  or  dependents  of  the  Roman 
neople,  having  passed  two  years  at  Rome,  wait- 
ing decisions  of  the  senate,  and  soliciting  a  grant 
of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  on  which  they 
formed  some  pretensions. 

In  Asia,  by  these  means,  the  Roman  empire 
advaifccd  on  the  ruin  of  those  who  had  formerly 
opposed  its  progress.  The  Macedbnian  line,  in 
the  monarchy  of  Syria,  was  now  broke  off,  or 
ertinct.  The  kingdom  itself,  consisting  of  many 
provinces,  began  to  be  dismembered,  on  the  dc^ 
feat  of  Antiochus  at  Sipylus,  by  the  defection  of 
provincial  governors  and  tributary  princes,  who, 
no  longer  awed  by  the  power  of  their  former 
master,  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  the 
Romans,  and  were  by  them  acknowledged  as 
sovereigns.  In  this  manner  the  states  of  Ar- 
menia, long  subject  to  the  Persians,  and  after- 
wards to  the  Macedonians,  now  bectune  the  seat 
of  a  new  monarchy  imder  Tigranes.  And,  to 
complete  this  revolution,  the  natives  of  Syria, 
Weary  of  the  degeneracy  and  weakness  of  their 
own  court,  of  the  irregularity  of  the  succession 
to  the  throne  of  their  own  kingdom  ;  weary  of 
the  frequent  competitions  which  involved  them 
in  blood,  invited  Tigranes  to  wield  a  sceptre 
which  the  descendants  of  St^leucus  were  no 
longer  in  condition  to  hold.  This  prince,  ac- 
cordingly, extended  his  kingdom  to  both  sides  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  held  Syria  itself  as  one  of 
its  divisions.* 

In  these  circumstances,  the  Romans  were 
left  undisturbed  to  re-establish  their  province  in 
the  Leaser  Asia :  and  under  the  auspices  of  Ser- 
vilius,  who,  from  his  principal  acquisition  in 
those  parts,  had  the  name  Isauricus,  were  ex- 
tending their  limits  on  the  side  of  Cilicia,  and 
were  hastening  to  the  sovereignty  of  that  coast, 
when  their  progress  was  suddenly  checked  by 
the  re-appearance  of  an  enemy,  who  had  already 
given  them  much  trouble  in  that  quarter. 

Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  Who  appears  to 
have  revived  in  his  own  breast  the  animosities  of 
Pyrrhus  and  of  Hannibal  against  the  Romans, 
had  never  ceased,  since  the  date  of  his  last  mor- 
tifying treaty  with  Sylla,  to  devise  the  means  of 
renewing  the  war.  Having  attempted  in  vain 
to  ennge  Sylla  in  a  league  with  himself  against 
the  Romans,  he  made  a  similar  attempt  on  Ser- 
torius  in  Spain.     Affecting  to  consider  this  fu- 
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gitive,  with  his  little  senate,  as  Heads  of  ths  r»: 
public,  he  pressed  for  a  cession  of  the  Roman 
province  in  Asia  in  his  own  tavour,  and  in  re- 
turn offered  to  assist  the  followers  of  Sertor ins 
with  all  his  forces  in  the  recovery  of  Italy.  In 
this  negotiation,  however,  he  found,  as  has  been 
^ready  remarked,  that  whoever  assumed  the 
character  of  a  Roman  officer  of  state,  supported 
it  with  a  like  indexible  dignity.  Sertorios  re- 
fused to  dismember  the  empire,  but  accepted  of 
the  protl'ered  aid  from  Mithridates,  and  agreed  to 
send  him  Roman  officers  to  assist  in  the  format 
tion  and  disci|>line  of  his  army. 

The  king  of  Pontus,  now  bent  on  correcting 
the  error  which  is  common  in  extensive  and 
barbarous  monarchies,  of  i*elying  entirely  en 
numbers,  instead  of  discipline  and  military  skill, 
proposed  to  form  a  more  regular  army  than  that 
which  he  had  asseiSbled  in  the  former  war ;  and, 
however  little  successful  in  his  endeavours, 
meant  to  rival  his  enemy  in  every  particular  of 
their  discipline,  in  the  use  of  their  weapons,  and 
in  the  form  of  their  legion.  With  troops  be- 
ginning to  make  these  returmations,  and  amount- 
ing to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  foot, 
and  sixteen  thousand  horse,  he  declared  war  on 
the  Romans,  and,  without  resistance,  took  pos- 
session of  Cappadocia  and  Phrygta,  beyond  the 
bounds  they  had  set  to  his  kingdom.  As  he  was  to 
act  both  by  sea  and  by  land,  he  began  with  cus- 
tomary oblations  to  Keptune  and  to  MarB.  To 
the  first  he  made  an  offering  of  a  splendid  car- 
riage, drawn  by  white  horses,  which  he  precipi- 
tated and  sunk  in  the  sea ;  to  the  other  he  made 
a  sacrifice,  which,  as  described  by  the  historian," 
filled  the  imagination  more  than  any  of  the  rites 
usually  practised  by  ancient  nations.  The  king, 
with  his  army,  ascended  the  highest  mountain 
on  their  route,  formed  on  its  summit  a  great 
pile  of  wood,  of  which  he  himself  laid  the  first 
materials,  and  ordered  the  iabric  to  be  raised  in 
a  pyramidical  form  to  a  great  height.  The  top 
was  loaded  with  offerings  of  honey,  milk,  oil, 
wine,  and  perfumes.  As  soon  as  it  was  finished, 
the  army  around  it  began  the  solemnity  with  a 
feast,  at  the  end  of  which  the  pile  was  set  on 
fire,  and  in  proportion  as  the  heat  increased,  the 
army  extended  their  circle,  and  came  down 
from  the  mountain.  The  fiames  continued  to 
ascend  for  many  days,  and  were  seen,  it  is  said, 
at  the  distance  of  a  thousand  stadia,  or  above  a 
hundred  miles.* 

After  this  solemnity  was  over,  Mithridates 
endeavoiu*e<l  to  animate  and  to  unite  in  a  com- 
mon zeal  for  his  cause  the  different  nations  that 
were  collected  from  remote  parts  of  the  empire, 
to  form  his  army.  For  this  purpose  he  enum^ 
erated  the  successes  by  which  he  had  raised  his 
kingdom  to  its  present  pitch  of  greatness,  and  re- 
presented the  numerous  vices  of  the  enemy  with 
whom  he  was  now  to  engage,  their  divibions  at 
home  and  their  oppression  abroad,  their  avarice, 
and  insatiable  lust  of  dominion. 

The  Romans  were  some  time  undetermined 
whom  they  should  employ  against  this  formida- 
ble enemy.  Porapey,  being  still  in  Spain,  saw 
with  regret  this  service  lilcdy  to  fall  in  the  share 
of  another;  and  he  had  his  partizans  at  Rome 
who  would  have  gladly  put  off  the  nomination 
of  any  general  to  this  command,  until  he  himself 
could  arrive  with  his  army  to  receive  it.  He 
accordingly  about  this  time  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
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•enate,  eompUininf ,  in  petulant  tonus,  of  their 
neglect,  and  of  the  straits  to  which  the  troops 
under  his  command  were  reduced  for  want  of 
pay  and  proTisions,  and  threatening,  if  not 
■peedily  supplied,  to  ooarch  into  Italy.  The  oon- 
•ul-LiRHdlus,  apprehending  the  consequence  of 
Pompey's  presence  In  Italy,  at  the  iiead  of  an 
•rmyrand  wishing  not  to  furnish  hhn  with  any 
pretence  for  leaving  his  prseent  prorince,  had  the 
Urmy  in  Spain  completely  supplied,  and,  at  the 
■am*  time,  took  proper  metoures  to  support  his 
own  pretensions  to  the  command  in  Asia.  From 
his  rank  as  the  consul  in  office,  he  had  a  natural 
chiim  to  this  station  ;  and  from  his  knowledge 
of  the  country  and  of  the  war*  with  this  very 
enemy,  in  which  he  had  already  home  some  part 
under  8ylU,«  was  entitled  to  plead  his  qoalifin- 
tions  and  his  merits. 

Whan  the  provinces  came  to  be  distributed, 
the  difficnlties  which  presented  thems^ves  in 
Asia  were  thought  to  require  the  presiiUce  of 
both  the  consuls.  The  kingdom  of  fi  ithynia, 
which  had  been  lately  bequeathed  to  the  Ro- 
mans, was  in  danger  of  being  invaded  before 
they  could  obtain  a  formal  possession  of  this  in- 
heritance ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  enemy,  by 
whom  they  were  threatened,  was  not  likely  to 
limit  his  operations  to  the  attack  of  that  country. 
Of  the  consuls,  Cotta  was  appointed  to  seize  on 
the  kingdom  of  Bithynia,  and  Lucullos  to  lead 
the  army  against  Mi'thridates  wherever  else  he 
should  carry  the  war.  Cotta  set  out  immediate- 
ly for  his  province.  Lucullus,  being  detained 
in  making  the  necessary  levies,  followed  some 
time  afterwards ;  but  before  his  arrival  in  Asia, 
the  kinff  of  Pontus  had  already  invaded  Bithy- 
nia, defeated  theforces  of  Cotta,  and  obliged  hira 
to  take  refuge  in  Chaloedonia.  The  king  of 
Pontus,  being  superior  both  by  sea  and  by  land, 
over-ran  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  place ;  and,  havmg  broke  the  chain  which 
shut  up  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  he  entered 
uid  burnt  some  Roman  gallies,  which  were  sta- 
tioned there.  Not  thinlcing  it  adviseable  to  at- 
tack the  town  of  Chalce&nia,  he  turned  his 
forces  against  Cyzicus,  a  port  on  the  Propontis, 
blocked  up  the  place  both  by  sea  and  by  land ; 
and,  being  well  provided  with  battering  engines, 
and  the  other  necessaries  of  a  siege,  he  nad  hopes 
of  being  soon,  able  to  reduce  it  by  storm.  The 
inhabitants,  nevertheless,  prepared  for  their  de- 
fence, in  expectation  of  being  speedily  relieved 
by  the  Romans. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Lucullus 
arrived  in  Asia ;  and  having  joined  his  new  le» 
vies  to  the  legions  which  had  served  under  Fim- 
bria, and  to  uie  other  troops  already  in  the  pro- 
▼iooe,  be  assembled  an  army  of  about  thirty 
thousand  men,  with  which  he  advanced  to  re- 
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4  Vide  Cicvronis  in  Lvcaro.  e.l^% 
5  Plararch.  m  LoeiUl.  initio,  edit.  Loud.  4to.  voL 
iii.pw  137. 

Cioeru  i»  often  quoted  to  iirove  that  LncuDos,  st 
tiuB  time*  vra»  a  mere  novice  in  war,  and  owed  the 
knowledge  by  which  he  cataie  to  be  distinguished,  to 
speculation  and  study,  not  to  experience.  It  is  ob- 
served by  lord  Boliugbroke,  that  Oicero  had  an  in- 
terest in  baviog  it  believed,  that  great  olBcers  might 
be  fonned  in  this  mauner ;  and  it  is  prol>able,  that 
he  affected  to  con^idtfr  the  part  which  was  assigned 
to  Lucullits  by  Sylla,  as  mere  dy'H  employment.  He 
is  mentioned  as  haring  charge  of  the  coinage  with 
which  Sylla  paid  his  army,  and  of  the  fleet  with 
wliicb  he  transported  them  into  Asia  :  but  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed,  that  these  wero  the  only  operations 
ooofided  by  Sylla  to  a  lieutenant  of  so  much  ability. 


establish  Cotta  in  hb  province  and  to  relieve  tfa« 
town  of  C^icus.  The  king  of  Pontus,  being 
elated  by  his  successes,  and  by  the  superiority  of 
his  numbers,  gave  no  attention  to  the  motions  of 
Lucullus,  suffered  him  to|ret  possession  of  the 
heighta  in  his  rear,  and  to  cut  off  his  principal 
supplies  of  provisions  and  forage.  ^  Trustina, 
however,  that  his  magazines  would  not  be  ex- 
hausted before  he  should  have  forced  the  town  of 
Cyzicus  to  surrender,  he  continued  the  sieg«. 
But  his  engines  not  being  well  served,  and  the 
defence  being  obstinate,  his  army  began  to  be 
distressed  for  want  of  provisions,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  lessen  his  consumption.  For  this 
purpose  he  secretly  moved  away  part  of  his  ea- 
valrv.  These  were  intercepted  by  the  Romans 
on  their  march,  and  cut  oit  or  dispersed ;  and 
the  king  being  reduced  with  the  remainder  of  his 
army  to  the  greatest  distress,  embarked  on  board 
one  of  his  gallies,  ordered  the  army  to  force  their 
way  to  Lampsacus,  while  he  himself  endeavour^ 
ed  to  escape  with  his  fleet.  The  army  being  at.^ 
tacked  by  Lucullus,  the  greater  partof  Uiera 
perished  in  passing  the  Asopus  aud  the  Grannie 
cus.  ^  The  king  himself,  having  put  into  Nico- 
media,  and  from  thence  continued  his  voyage 
through  the  Boqihoms  to.the  £uxine,  was  over- 
taken on  that  sea  by  a  storm,  and  lost  the  great- 
est part  of  his  fleet.  His  o  wn  galley  being  sunk, 
he  Himself  narrowly  escaped  in  a  barge. 

The  whole  force  with  which  the  kmg.  of  Pon- 
tus had  invaded  Bithynia,  being  thus  diq)elled 
like  a  cloud,  Lucullus  employed  some  time  in 
reducing  the  toyyna  into  wnichanyof  the  troops 
of  Mithridateahad  been  received ;  and  having  ef- 
fectufdly  destroyed  the  remains  of  the  vanquish.*- 
ed  army,  took  his  route  by  Bithynia  and  Galatia 
towards  Pontus.  At  his  entrance  into  this 
kingdom  was  situated  the  town  of  Am\'sus,  a 
considerable  fortress  on  the  coast  of  the  Enxine, 
into  whidi  the  king  had  thrown  a  sufficient 
force  to  retard  his  progress.  Mithridates,  under 
favour  of  the  time  he  gained  by  the  defence  of 
this  place,  assembled  a  new  army  at  Cabira, 
near  the  fixmtier  of  Armenia.  Here  he  mus- 
tered about  forty  thousand  foot,  and  a  consider- 
able body  of  horse,  and  was  soliciting  the  Scy- 
thians, Armenians,  and  all  the  nations  of  that 
continent  to  his  aid.  Lucullus,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent, if  possible,  any  further  reinforcements  to 
the  enemy,  committed  the  siege  of  Amysus  to 
Murena,  and  advanced  with  his  army  into  the 

Elains  of  Cabira.  On  this  ground  the  Romair 
orse  received  repeated  checks  from  those  of  the 
enemy,  and  were  kept  in  continual  alarm,  until 
their  general,  having  time  to  observe  the  coun- 
try, avoided  the  plains  on  which  the  king  of 
Pontus,  by  means  of  his  cavalry,  was  greatly 
8upt>rior.  Though  very  much  straitened  for 
provisions,  Luciulus  kept  his  position  on  the 
heighta,  until  the  enempr  should  be  forced  to  » 
general  action. .  The  skirmishes  which  hain>en- 
ed  between  the  foraging  parties  drew  Qonsi%ra- 
ble  numbers  from  Uie  respective  armies  to  en-- 
gage;  and  the  troops  of  Mithndates,  having^ 
been  routed  in  one  of  these  partial  encounters, 
the  king  took  a  resolution  to  decamp  in  the 
night,  and  remove  to  a  greater  distance  from  the 
Romans.  As  scon  as  it  was  dark,  the  equipage 
and  the  attendanta  of  the  leading  men  in  the 
cmmp,  to  whom  he  had  communicated  this  resolu- 
tion, bc^an  to  withdraw ;  and  the  army,  greatly 
alarmed  with  that  appearance,  was  seized  with  a 
panic,  and  could  not  be  restrained  from  flight. 
Horse  and  foot,  and  bodies  of  every  description 
crowded  in  disorder  into  the  avenues  of  the  eamp^ 
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•nd  wtre  trod  ander  foot,  or  in  great  numben 
periahed  by  each  other's  hands.  MithridAtes 
himselfy  endeavouring  to  stop  and  to  undeoeire 
them,  was  carried  off  by  the  multitode. 

The  noise  of  this  tumcdt  being  heard  to  a  great 
distance,  and  the  ocossion  being  known  in  the 
Konum  camp,  Lucullas advanced  with  hisarmy 
to  take  advantage  of  the  confusion,  in  which  the 
aaemy  were  falien,  and  by  a  vigorous  attack 
put  many  to  the  sword,  and  hastened  their  dis- 
persion. 

The  lung  was,  by  one  of  Ids  servaots,  with 
difficulty  mounted  on  liorsebaclc,  and  must  have 
been  taken,  if  the  pursuing  party  had  not  been 
amused  in  seisli^  some  plunder,  which  he  had 
ordered  on  purpose  to  be  left  in  their  way.  A 
mule,  loaded  with  some  part  of  the  royal  trsa- 
oure,  turned  the  attention  of  the  pursuers,  while 
he  liimself  made  his  escape. 

In  hte  flight  he  appeared  to  be  most  affected 
with  the  fitte  of  his  womeir.  The  greatest  num- 
ber of  them  were  left  at  the  palace  of  Phamacea, 
a  place  that  must  soon  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  He  therefore  despatdied  a  faithful 
eunuch  with  orders  to  put  them  to  deatli,  leaving 
the  choice  of  the  manner  to  themselves.  A  few 
are  particularly  mentioned.  Of  two,  who  were 
his  own  sisters,  Roxana  and  Statira,  one  died 
Uttering  execrations  against  her  brother's  cruel- 
ty, the  other  extolling,  in  that  extremity  of  his 
own  fortune,  the  |^erous  oare  he  took  of  their 
honour.  Monime,  a  Greek  of  Miletus,  cele- 
brated for  her  l>eauty,  whom  the  king  had  long 
wooed  in  valu  with  proffers  of  great  riches,  and 
whom  he  won  at  last  only  by  the  jMuticipation 
of  his  crown,  and  the  earnest  or  the  nuptial 
rites,  had  ever  lamented  her  fortune,  which,  in^ 
■tead  of  a  royal  huslMmd  and  a  palace,  had  given 
her  a  prison,  and  a  barbarous  keeper.  Being 
now  told,  that  she  must  die,  and  that  the  man- 
ner of  her  death  was  left  to  her  own  choice,  she 
unbound  the  royal  fillet  from  her  hair,  and,  us- 
ing it  as  a  bandage,  endeavoured  to  strangle  her- 
■eff.  It  broke  in  the  attempt :  "  Bauble,"  she 
said,  "  it  is  not  fit  even  for  this  !*'  then  stretch- 
ing out  her  neck  to  the  eunuch,  bid  him  fulfil 
his  master's  purpose.  Berenice  of  Chios,  a- 
nother  Grecian  beauty,  had  likewise  been  hon- 
oured with  the  nuptial  crown;  and,  having 
been  attended  in  her  state  of  melancholy  eleva- 
tion by  faier  mother,  who,  on  this  occasion,  like- 
wise resolved  to  partake  of  her  daughter's  fate; 
they  chose  to  die  by  poison.  The  mother  in- 
treated  that  she  might  have  the  first  draught ; 
and  died  before  her  daughter.  The  remainder 
of  the  dose  not  being  sufficient  for  the  queen,  she 
put  herself  likewise  into  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tioner, and  was  strangled.  By  these  deaths, 
the  barbaroos  Jealousy  of  the  king  was  gratified, 
and  the  future  triumph  of  the  Roman  general 
deprived  of  its  principal  ornaments. 

Lacullus,  after  his  late  victory,  harlng  no 
•nemy  in  the  field  to  oppose  him,  passed 
through  the  country,  and  entered  without  mo- 
lestation into  manv  of  the  towns  in  the  kingdom 
of  Pontus.  He  round  many  palaces  enriched 
with  treasure,  and  adorned  with  barbarous  mag- 
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nlficenoe;  and,  m  might  be  expected  under 
such  a  violent  and  distnutful  government, 
every  where  places  of  confinement  crowded  with 
prisoners  of  state,  whom  the  jealousy  of  the 
king  had  secured,  and  whom  his  supercilious 
neglect  had  suffered  to  «*emain  in  custody  even 
after  his  Jealously  was  allayed. 

Mithridates,  from  his  late  defeat,  fled  into 
Armenia,  and  claimed  the  protection  of  Ti- 
granes,  who,  being  married  to  his  daughter,  had 
already  £svoured  him  in  his  designs  against  the 
Romans. 

This  powerful  prince,  now  become  sovereign 
of  Svria  as  well  as  Armenia,  still  continued  his 
residence  in  the  last  of  these  kingdoms  at  Ti- 
granocerta,  a  city  he  himself  built,  filled  with 
mhabitants,  and  distinguished  by  his  own  name. 
On  the  arrival  of  Mithridates  to  sue  for  his  pro- 
taction,  Tigranes  declined  to  see  him,  but 
order^  him  a  princely  reception  in  one  of  the 

Lucullus  continued  his  pursuit  of  this  flying 
enemy  only  to  the  frontier  of  Armenia,  and 
from  thence,  sending  Publius  Clodlus,  who  was 
his  brbther-In-law,  to  the  court  of  .Tigranes, 
with  instructions  to  require  that  Mithridates 
should  be  delivered  up  as  a  lawful  prey,  be 
himself  £b11  back  into  the  kingdom  of  Pontus, 
and  soon  after  reduced  Amysus,  together  with 
Sinope,  and  other  places  of  strengtli,  which 
were  held  by  the  troops  of  the  king. 

The  inhabitants  or  these  places  had  been  orl» 
ginally  colonies  from  Greece,  and  having  been 
subdued  by  the  Persians,  were,  on  the  aiTivai 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  from  respect  to  their 
origin,  restored  to  their  fkvedom.  In  imitation 
of  this  example,  and  agreeably  to  the  profession 
which  the  Romans  ever  made  of  protecting  the 
liberties  of  Greece,  Lucullus  once  more  declared 
those  cities  to  be  free.  Having  now  suffi- 
dent  leisure  to  attend  to  the  general  state  of  the 
Roman  provinces  in  Asia,  he  found,  that  the 
collectors  of  the  revenue,  under  pretext  of  levy- 
ing the  tax  Imposed  by  Sylla,  had  been  guilty 
of  the  greatest  oppressions.  That  the  intiabl- 
tants,  in  order  to  pay  this  tax,  borrowed  money 
of  the  Roman  officers  and  merchants  at  exorbi- 
tant interest;  and,  when  the  debtt  became 
eoual  to  their  whole  effects,  were  then  destrain- 
ea  for  payment,  under  pain  of  imprisonment 
and  even  tortures :  that  private  persons  were  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  exposing  their  children 
to  sale,  and  Corporations  or  selling  the  pictures, 
images,  and  other  ornaments  of  their  temples, 
in  order  to  satisfy  these  inhumane  creditors. 
Willing  to  restrain,  or  correct  these  abuses,  the 
proconsul  ordered,  tliat  where  the  interest  ex- 
acted was  equal  to  the  capital,  the  debt  should 
be  cancelled ;  and  in  other  cases,  fixed  it  at  a 
moderate  rate.  These  acU  of  beneficence  or 
justice  to  the  provinces  were,  by  the  farmers  of 
the  revenue,  represented  as  acts  of  oppression 
and  cruelty  to  themselves,  and  were,  among 
their  connections,  and  the  sharers  of  their  spoila 
at  Rome,  stated  against  LucuUus  as  subjects  of 
complaint  and  reproach. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Eicape  and  ReodU  of  the  Giadiaiora  at  Capua^—Spartcieut'^'^ction  and  aefeat  ofLenlulus  the  Itomtm 
Consul^And  of  Oudus  the  Fnetor  of  Gaul^AjtpdTUment  of  M..  Crasmsfbr  this  Service-^Destruo- 
tiim  of  the  GladiatorS'-'Triumph  qfMeteUu*  and  PomipW'—ConnUship  ofPompey  and  CrastuB  •TrU 
bunes  restored  to  their  former  Poxoer^-^ConsukUeofMetettus  and  Hortennut-^War  in  Crete -^RenewaC 
of  the  war  in  Ponttu  and  Armenia^'Defeat  of  T^granes^^Ne^otiation  vHlh  the  J^ng  of  Parthia~~M%i^ 
tvnxf  if  the  ^nnan  Army^-Comjilamts  of  Piracies  committed  m  the  Roman  Seas  Commisgion  proj)oS' 
ed  to  Pompey^His  Conduct  against  the  Pirate^^His  Commission  extended  to  Pontus—Cfpcra^ons 
against  Milhridates — Defeat  and  Fii^  of  thai  Princ^^Oiierations  of  Pompey  in  Slyria^-i^e  and 
Medudion  of  Jerusalem—Death  of  Mithndates, 
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Fanro,  C. 
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SOON  after  the  war,  of  which  we  have  thus 
stated  the  event,  had  commenced  in  Aaia, 
Italy  was  thrown  into  great  confusion  hj  the 
accidental  escape  of  a  few  gladiatoi^ 
from  the  place  of  their  confinement 
at  Capua.  These  were  slares  train- 
ed up  to  furnish  their  masters 
with  a  spectacle,  which,  though 
cruel  and  Darbarous,  drew  numer- 
ous crowds  of  beholders.  It  was  at  first  intro- 
duced as  a  species  of  human  sacrifice  at 
funerals,  and  the  victims  were  now  kept  by  the 
wealthy  in  great  numbers  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  people,  and  even  for  private  amusement. 
The  handsomest,  the  most  active,  and  the  bold- 
est of  the  slaves  and  ciqKives  wire  selected  for 
this  purpose.  Thev  were  sworn  to  decline  no 
combat,  and  to  shun  no  hardship,  to  which 
they  were  exposed  by  their  masteiB ;  they  were 
of  different  denominations,  and  accustomed  to 
^ht  in  different  ways ;  but  those  from  whom 
ibfi  whole  received  thieir  designation,  emploved 
the  sword  and  buckler,  or  target;  and  they 
commonly  fought  naked,  Ahat  the  place  and  na- 
ture of  the  wounds  they  received  might  the 
more  plainly  appear. 

Even  in  this  prostitution  of  valour,  refine- 
ments of  honour  were  introduced.  There 
were  certain  graces  of  attitude  which  the  glad- 
iator was  not  permitted  to  quit,  even  to  avoid  a 
wound.  There  was  a  manner  which  he  studied 
to  preserve  in  his  lall,  in  his  bleeding  posture, 
and  even  in  his  death.  He  was  applauded,  or 
hissed,  according  as  he  succeeded  or  niled  in  any 
of  these  particulars.  When,  after  a  tedious 
•trufgle,  he  was  spent  with  labour  and  with 
the  losa  of  bloody  he  still  endeavoured  to  preserve 
the  dignity  of  his  character,  dropped  or  resumed 
the  sword  at  his  master's  pleasure,  and  looked 
round  to  the  spectators  for  marks  of  their  satis- 
£M^on  and  applause.* 

Persons  of  every  age,  condition,  and  sex,  at- 
tended at  these  exhibitions ;  and  when  the  pair 
who  were  engaged  began  to  strain  and  to  bleed, 
the  spectators,  being  divided  in  their  Sndina- 
tioos,  endeavoured  to  excite,  by  their  erica  and 
aodamations,  the  party  they  fiivoured;  and 
when  the  contest  was  ended,  called  to  the  victor 
to  strike,  or  to  mre,  according  as  the  vanquish- 
ed waa  supposed  to  have  forfeited  or  to  have  de- 
served his  fife.'    With  theae  exhibitiona,  which 


I  Cicer.  Tosciilananim,  lib.  ii.  c.  17. 
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must  create  so  much  disgust  and  horror  in  the 
redtal,  the  Romans  were  more  intoxicated  than 
any  populace  in  modem  Burope  now  are  with 
the  baiting  of  bnlls,  or  the  running  of  horses, 
probably  because  they  were  more  de^y  afieeted, 
and  more  vicdenUv  moved. 

Spartacus,  a  TAracian  captive,  who,  on  ac- 
count of  his  strength  and  activity,  had  been 
destined  for  this  barbarous  profession,  with 
about  seventy  or  eighty  of  his  companions,  es- 
caped from  their  place  of  confinement,  and 
arming  themsehres  with  such  weapons  as  acci- 
dent presented  to  them,  retired  to  some  fastnem 
on  the  ascent  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  trvm. 
thence  harassed  the  country  with  robberies  and 
murders.  «  If  we  are  to  fight,'*  said  the  leader 
of  this  desperate  band,  <*  let  us  fight  against  our 
oppressors,  and  in  behalf  of  our  own  liberties* 
not  to  make  sport  for  this  petulant  and  crud 
race  of  men. "  Multitudes  of  slaves  from  every 
quarter  flocked  to  his  standard.  The  jprvfeot  of 
ipua  armed  the  inhabitants  of  hU  district 
agiunst  them,  but  was  defeated. 

lliis  fedl>le  and  unsuccessful  attempt  to  qnell 
the  insurrection,  furnished  the  rebels  with  arms, 
and  raised  theb-  reputation  and  their  courage. 
Their  leader,  by  his  generosity  in  rejecting  his 
own  share  of  any  booty  he  made,  by  nis  conduct 
and  his  valour,  acquired  the  authority  of  a  legal 
commander;  and,  having  named  Crixos  and 
Oenonuins,  two  other  gladiators,  for  his  subor- 
dinate officers,  he  formed  the  multitudes  that 
resorted  to  him  into  regular  bodies,  employed  a 
certain  number  to  fabricate  arms,  and  to  procure 
the  necessary  accommodations  of  a  camp,  till 
at  loigth  he  collected  an  army  of  seventy  thou- 
sand men*  with  which  he  commanded  the 
country  to  a  great  extent.  He  had  already  svc- 
cessively  defeated  the  prvtors  Clodius,  Varinns, 
and  Cossinius,  who  had  been  sent  against  him 
with  considerable  forces,  so  that  it  became  ne- 
censarv  to  order  proper  levies,  and  to  give  to  the 
consuls  the  charge  of  repressing  thia  formidable 
enemy. 

Spartacus  had  too  much  prudence  to  think 
himself  fit  to  contend  with  the  force  of  the  Ro- 
man state,  which  he  perceived  must  soon  he 
assemUsd  agafaut  liim.  He  contented  himaslf, 
therefore,  with  a  more  rational  aelieme  of  con- 
ducting his  army  by  the  ridge  of  the  Appenlnes, 
till  he  should  gain  the  Alps  from  whence  his 
followers,  whether  Gauls,  Germans,  or  Thra- 
dans,  might  separate,  each  into  the  ceontrv  of 
which  he  was  a  native,  or  from  wliich  he  Md 
beoi  originally  brought. 
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While  he  began  his  progress  by  |  dia,  or  abore  thirty  miles.  I^Mortacufl  endearonred 


the  mountains,  in  order' to  exe^ 
cute  this  oroiect,  the  consuLi, 
Gellios  and  Lentulus,  had  al- 
ready taken  the  field  against  him. 
They  at  first  surprised  and  eut  off 
a  eonaiderable  IxMly  under  Crixiis,  who  had  fall- 
en down  from  the  heights  in  order  to  pillage  the 
country.  But  LentOlus  afterwards  pressing 
hard  upon  Spartacus,  who  led  the  main  l»ody  of 
tiie  rebels,  brought  on  an  action,  in  wliich  the 
consular  army  was  defeated  with  oonsidemble 
loss.  Cassius  too,  the  pnetor  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
having  advanced  upon  him  with  an  army  of 
ten  thousand  men,  was  repulsed  with  great 
•laughter. 

In  consequence  of  these  advantages,  Spartacus 
might  no  doubt  have  effected  his  retreat  to  the 
Alps ;  but  his  army  being  elated  with  victory, 
ana  considering  themselves  as  masters  of  Italy, 
were  nnwiUibg  to  abandon  their  conqueet.  He 
hlmeelf  formed  a  new  project  of  marching  to 
Rome;  and  for  this  purpose  destroyed  all  his 
usekas  baggage  and  eattle,  put  his  captives  to 
death,  and  rttosed  to  receive  any  more  of  the 
slaves,  who  were  still  ^n  multitudes  resorting  to 
his  standard.  He  probably  expecttNi  to  pass  the 
Roman  armies  without  a  battle,  and  to  fox^w 
the  cily  of  Home  itaelf  by  an  unexpected  as- 
aaulL  In  this  he  was  disappointed  by  the  con- 
suls, with  whom  he  was  obliged  to  hffht  in  the 
Ficenum ;  and,  though  victorious  in  the  action, 
he  lost  ho^  of  surprisinff  the  city.  Bat  still 
tliinking  himself  in  condition  to  Ice^  his  vround 
in  Italy,  he  only  altered  his  route,  and  <Urected 
his  march  towards  Lucania. 

The  Romans,  greatly  embarrassed,  and  thrown 
Into  some  degree  of  consternation,  by  the  nnex- 
peeled  eontinuanoe  of  an  insnrrection  which  had 
given  them  much  trouble,  exposed  their  armies 
to  mncfa  danger,  with  little  prospect  of  honour ; 
not  being)  courted,  as  nsoal,  for  the  command, 
thev  imposed  it  on  Marcus  Crassus,  then  in  the 
rank  of  prsBtor,  and  supposed  to  be  a  person  of 
eoDseqnenoe,   more  on  account  of  his  wealth 


than  of  his  abilities;  though  in  this  service,  after 
others  had  failed,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
more  favourable  jodcment.  They  at  the  same 
time  sent  orders  toPOmpey,  who  had  finished 
the  war  in  Spain,  to  hasten  into  Italy  with  his 
army;  and  to  the  proconsul  of  Macedonia,  to 
•mbark  with  what  rorcss  could  be  spared  from 
his  province. 

Cnasos  assembled  no  less  than  six  legions, 
with  which  lie  joined  the  army  which  had  been 
already  so  nnsncoessfnl  against  tlie  revolt.  Of 
the  troops  wIm  had  misbMiaved  he  is  said  to  have 
exeeoted,  perliaps  only  decimated,  four  thou- 
sand, as  an  example  to  the  new  levies,  and  as  a 
warning  of  the  severities  they  were  to  expect 
for  any  failure  in  the  remaining  part  of  the 
service. 

Upon  his  airival  in  Lncania  he  cut  off  ten 
thousand  of  the  rebels  who  were  stationed  at  a 
distance  from  the  main  body  of  their  army,  and 
he  endeavoured  to  shut  up  ^Nurtacus  In  the  pen- 
Insola  of  Brotium,  or  head  of  land  which  ex- 
tends to  the  Straita  of  Messina.  The  cladiators 
desired  to  pass  into  Sicily,  whcrs  their  fellow- 
suffams,  the  slaves  of  that  island,  were  not  yet 
entinly  sabdned,  and  where  great  numbers  at 
all  times  were  prepared  to  rev^t ;  but  they  were 
pxvvenled  by  the  want  of  shipping.  Crassus  at 
tbe  same  time  undertook  a  work  of  great  labour, 
that  of  intrenching  the  land  from  sea  to  sea  with 
a  ditch  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  as  many  deep,  ex- 
tending, accordingto  Plutirrh.three hundred 8tB- 


to  interrupt  the  execution  of  this  undertaking ; 
but  being  repulsed  in  every  attack,  his  followers 
heguti  to  despond,  and  entertained  tho«ights  of 
surrendering  themsdves.  In  order  to  supply 
by  despair  what  tbev  lost  in  courage,  he  put 
them  in  mind  that  they  fought  not  upon  eqiuil 
terms  with  their  enemies  ;  that  they  must  either 
conquer  or  be  treated  as  fugitive  slaves  ;  and, 
to  enforce  his  admonitions,  he  ordered  one  of 
his  captives  to  be  nailed  to  tbe  cross  in  sight  of 
both  armies.  **  This,"  he  said  to  his  own  peo- 
ple, "is  an  example  of  what  you  are  to  suffer  if 
you  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands." 

Whilst  Crassus  was  busy  completing  his  line» 
Spartacus  prepared  to  force  it ;  and,  having  pro- 
vided faggots  and  other  materials  for  this  pur- 
pose, fiUed  up  the  ditch  at  a  convenient  place, 
and  passed  it  in  the  night  with  the  wliole  body 
of  his  followers.  He  directed  hi^  march  to* 
Apulia,  but  was  pursued,  and  greatly  harassed 
in  hU  flight. 

Accounts  being  received  at  once  in  tlie  ramp 
df  Crassus  and  in  that  of  Spartacus,  that  fresh 
troOTN  were  landed  at  Brundutium  from  Mace- 
donia, and  that  Pompey  was  arrived  in  Italy, 
and  on  his  march  to  join  Crassus,  both  armies 
were  equallv  dispoeecl  to  hazard  a  battle ;  tile 
gladiators,  uiat  tney  might  not  be  attacked  at 
once  by  so  many  enemies  as  were  collecting 
against  them  ;  and  the  Romans  under  Crests, 
that  Pompey  misbt  not  snatch  out  of  their 
hands  the  glory  of  terminating  the  war.  Under 
the  influence  of  these  different  motives,  both 
leaders  drew  forth  their  armies ;  and  when  they 
were  ready  to  engage,  Spartacus,  with  the  va- 
lour rather  of  a  gladiator  than  of  a  general, 
alighting  fh>m  his  horse,  and  saying  akmd,  in 
the  hearing  of  bis  followers,  "  If  I  conquer  to. 
day,  I  shaU  be  better  mounted ;  if  not,  I  shall 
not  have  occasion  for  a  horse,"  he  plunged  hfts 
sword  Into  the  body  of  the  animal.  With  this 
earnest  of  a  resolution  to  conquer  or  to  die,  lie 
advanced  towards  the  memy ;  directing  tiM  di- 
vision in  which  he  himself  commanded  to  make 
their  attack  where  he  understood  tbe  Rom»» 
general  was  posted.  He  intended  to  decide  tlie 
action  by  forcing  the  Romans  in  that  quortOT; 
but  after  much  bloodshed,  beinff  mangled  with 
wounds,  and  still  almost  alone  in  the  midst  oC 
his  enemies,  he  continued  to  fight  till  he  vrtto 
killed ;  and  the  victory  of  course  dedsored  fbr  bis 
enemy.  About  a  thousand  of  the  Romano  were 
slain ;  of  the  vanquished  the  greatest  daughter, 
as  usual  in  ancient  battles,  tMk  place  afwr  tiio 
flight  began.  The  dead  were  not  numbered; 
about  six  thousand  were  taken,  and,  in  the  man- 
ner of  executing  the  sentence  of  death  on  daves, 
they  were  nailed  to  the  cross  in  rows,  that  lined 
tbe  way  from  Capua  to  Rome.  Such  as  escaped 
from  the  field  of  battle,  being  about  five  thousand, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Pompey,  and  furnished  a 
pretence  to  his  flatterers  for  ascribing  to  bim  tbe 
nonour  of  terminating  the  vrar. 

The  mean  qnaUty  of  the  enemy»  however.  In 
the  present  case,  precluded  even  CraaMis  from 
the  honour  of  a  triumph ;  he  eould  have  only  an 
ovation  or  military  precession  en  foot.  But  in- 
stead  of  tbe  myrtle  wreath,  asnal  on 
lions,  he  bad  credit  enough  with  tbe 
obtain  tbe  laurel  crswii.' 

Pompey  too  arrived  althe  same  time  with  new 
and  uncommon  pretensions,  requiring  a  dispen* 


to 
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«iUo|ft  fmn  the  l»w  luid  eataUiabed  CwtOB  «£  tbe 
^•einMmwitaUh.  The  war  be  had  conducted 
iu  Spun  bekii^  of  the  Qfttareofa  civil  war  againet 
Koman  citiKena  or  aulgeotsy  with  a  Roman  cen- 
eval  at  their  head,  did  not  give  a  r«g«Uar  eUdm 
toatrinmph  :  Fompey  bimeelf  was  yet  under 
the  l^gal  ace>  and  had  not  pateed  throwh  any  of 
the  prerious  st^e  ofqaestor,  odile  and  protor ; 
yet  on  the  present  Mcasion  he  not  only  inaistod 
OB  a  triumph,  hut  put  in  his  claim  Ulcewiie  to  an 
immediate  nomination  to  the  office  of  oonsuL 
.  It  now  became  extremely  evident,  that  the  es- 
tablished honours  of  tbe  state,  confured  in  the 
usual  way,  were  not  adeouale  to  the  pnetensions 
of  this  youngs  man :  that  he  must  bare  new  and 
lAagtiler  appointments,  or  those  already  known 
bestowed  on  him  in  some  new  and  singiuar  man- 
ner. HJs  enrasies  obssrved,  that  he  avoided 
•Psry  «flflMioa  of  lair  oompetitien  ;  that  he  took 
aramcefimportanee  which  he  did  not  submit 
ta  ha^w  examined ;  and  that  he  ever  aspired  to 
stand  alone,  or  in  tlie  flnt  plaee  of  public  con- 
sideration and  diffnity.  His  partizans,  on  tbe 
ooolrary,  stated  the  extraordinary  honenrs  which 
had  been  done  to  him,  as  the  fbundatioa  of  sUU 
fiMTtber  diatinotistts.'  In  enumeratinf  bis  ssr- 
vices  upon  his  reton  from  Spain,  they  reckoned 
up,  aeosvding  to  Plinv,  eicht  hundred  and  seven- 
tv-oue  towns,  Irem  the  ryreneestethe  eztimni- 
tics  of  that  eoontry,  which  he  had  reduoed ;  ob- 
served that  he  had  surpassed  the  glory  of  all  the 
officers  who  bad  gone  before  him  in  that  ser- 
vioe;  and,  in^oonseqnenee  of  these  repreemta- 
lIsM,  thoogh  stiU  In  a  private  station,  he  vraa 
adaaitted  to  a  tciomph,  or  partodc  with  MeteUns 
iathiafaononr. 

ftaaspsf  had  httherto»  in  all  the  late  dispnta% 
taken  part  with  the  ariatooraey ;  bat  not  vi4tb» 
out  aospicion  of  aiming  too  bk^h  for  repnblicaa 
of  any  aort.     While  he  snpported 


tha  sennte,  he  aflacted  a  decree  of  pre-eminenee 
absve  those  who  compoeed  it,  and  was  noi  con-, 
tout  with  equality,  even  among  the  first  nobles 
of  his  eovtttry.  He  aeqoieseed,  nevertheless,  in 
the  mere  show  of  importance,  without  assuming 
•  power  whidi  might  have  engaged  him  in  con- 
tests, and  exposed  his  pretensions  to  too  near  an 
iwBpsction.  Upon  bis  Mproach  at  the  head  of 
tai  army  irom  Spain,  the  aeoate  was  greatly 
aianaad ;  Imt  be  gave  the  meat  unMcood  aaanr- 
aacesof  liis  intention  to  disband  fa»  army  as 
soon  as  thoy  should  have  attended  his  triumph. 
-Hm  ssna«e  aoDiRdingly  gave  vray  to  thk  irregn* 
lar  pretension^  and  afte^sards  to  the  prsteneion, 
etUl  more  dangevons,  which,  withont  any  of  tbe 

fveviona  conditions  which  the  law 
U.  C.  68S.  required,  bo  made  to  the  coasnlatc 
-J.  ,.  .  CnssuB,  who  had  bsen  pmtM  in 

Pr*tfi.r«;?  r/».  *•  Fwceding  year,  norw  stood  for 
Pomp.  Afffg.  the  same  oAee,  entered  into  a  oon- 
mu.  oert  wMi  Pompey,  and,  aotwith- 

etandlng  their  mntmd  |ealoasy  of 
saob  other,  they  >oimd  their  intsrestsy  and  were 
elected  together. 

Under  tfaeadmlolstratioB  of  tfieteoffioers  some 
la^ortani  kws  art  said  to  hanrs  passed,  although 
meet  of  the  particnlan  have  eeoaped  tbe  notice  of ' 
Mstoriano.  Itappears  that  Pompev  now  began 
tO'pay  fala  oourt  4o  the  people;  and,  though  he 
professed  to  support  the  anthmity  of  the  senate, 
wished  to  have  it  in  his  power,  on  occasion,  to 
take  the  eense  of  what  was  called  the  assembly 
«f  the  people  against  them,  or,  in  other  words, 


9  YM.  Cicer.  pro  Irtrge  Msnilis. 


to  C4«ui^«ri)ct  them  b^'  means  of  the  piqjiular  tu- 
mults which  bore  this  name. 

The  tribunes  Quinctius  and  Palictous,  had 
fio*  two  ^ears  successively  laboured  to  remove  tbe 
bars  which  had,  by  the  constitution  of  Sylla, 
been  opposed  to  the  tribimitian  nower.  They 
had  been  strenuously  resisted  byXucullus  ana 
others,  who  held  the  office  of  consul,  during  tha 
dependence  of  tlie  questions  which  had  arisen  on 
that  subject.  13y  the  favour  of  Pompey  and 
Crassus,  however,  tbe  tribunes  obtained  a  resti- 
tution of  the  privileges  which  their  predecessors, 
in  former  times'  of  the  republic,  nad  so  often 
abused ;  and,  tmther  with  the  security  of  their 
sacred  and  inviolable  character,  and  their  nega- 
tive in  all  tlie  proceedings  of  the  state,  they  w«re 
again  permitted  to  propose  laws,  and  to  haraii^e 
the  people;  a  dangerous  measure,  by  which 
Pompey  at  once  rendered  fruitless  that  refor- 


mation which  was  the  only  apokgy  for  the  blood 
so  lavishlv  shed,  not  only  by  Sylta,  but  likewise 
by  himself.     Caius  Julius  Cimar,  at  tlie  same 


time,  having  tbe  rank  of  legionary  tribune  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  choice  of  too  people,  was 
extremely  active  in  procuring  those  popular  acts ; 
a  policy  in  which  he  was  more  consistent  with 
himself  than  Pompey,  and  only  pursued  tho 
coarse  of  the  party  with  which  as  embarked  in 
his  youth.' 

Under  this  consulate,  and  probably  with  the 
encouragement  of  Pompey,  the  law  of  Sylla,  re- 
specting the  judicature^  was,  upon  the  motion 
of  the  pnctor,  Aurelius  Cotta,  lilcewise  rspeal- 
ed;   and  it  was  permitted  to  the  praetors  to 

drauipit  the  judges  in  equtd  imm « 
Lex  AurcUa  bers  from  the  senate^  the  knight^ 
JMdicim'im,     and  a  certain  class  <rf  the  people,^. 

whose  description  is  not  clearly 
aeoertained.  This  wb%  perhaps,  a  jnst  centetioii 
•f  Sj^'s  parthdity  to  the  noUes;  and  if  it  had 
not  been  accompanied  by  the  former  act,  whldi 
reetored  tho  tribunitian  power,  might  bavse  me»> 
rited  Miplanee. 

la  the  mean  time,  oormption  advanced  among 
all  orders  of  men  with  ahasty  paee ;  Inthelower 
ranks,  contempt  of  government:  among  tim 
biffher,  covetoosness  and  prodigality,  with  an 
aidour  for  lucrative  provinces,  luid  the  opp<^u- 
nitimof  extortion  and  flagrant  aboae.  As  tha 
offices  of  state  at  Rome  be^  to  be  CDpeted  vith 
a  view  to-  the  appointments  abroad,  with  wMch 
they  were  fsllowed,  Pompey^  inerdsr  to  displiqr 
his  own  disintersstednmsj  with  an.  oUkwa  f^ 
pMofto  thenehttity  wb#afq»iMd  tsmagMMt 
with  suoh  mensenary  views,  took  a  forasal  oa|^ 
inentdingonhiaoonenlsite,  tfaathawmUptfl^ 
at  the  expuration  of  his  office,  aooept  of  any  g«i> 
in  the  provinoes;  and  by  this  nramplt 

'  in  bimseli;  and  by  tin  eensofe  i$ 


fani^M  of  oliiers,  obtained  great  crsdit  with  tha 
pa$l^«ad  foniiabed  his  emisBariei,  who  wm$ 
overbid  in  sounding  his  piaiss»  wi^apvstsnet 
for  eahameing  his  merit.  It  noy,  hawarwH 
from  his  character  and  poliey  in  other  hmtawot^ 
be  suspected,  that  heramalned  at  iUmawldiiteo 
tentkm  to  watch  opportOnirtea  of  wlahH^  his  amn 
consideration,  and  of  obtaining,  hgr  ihe  strength 
of  hia  party,  any  extmoidlnary  troot  or  es 
sion  of  which  the  ocdasien  dwald  arise. 

Pompey,  in  the  adminlotratian  of  Use 
ate,  had  proeored  the  revival  of  the  « 
functions.     These  had  been  iotcmnitted  ahont 
sixteen  years,  during  great  part  of  which  time 
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«ba  repnblie  bad  bcMi  In  a  aCate  of  ehrU  war ; 
and  the  fireTaUlng  partial^  f n  their  turns,  ma- 
toaUy  had  reooone  to  acta  of  banishment,  con- 
flscations,  and  military  executions  against  each 
other.  In  soeh  times,  e^en  after  the  sword  was 
sheathed,  tiie  power  of  censor,  In  the  first  heat 
•f  partv-resentment,  could  not  be  safdy  Intrust- 
ed with  any  of  the  cHlzens ;  and  the  attempts 
which  were  now  made  to  revire  it,  though  In 
appearance  soooessfiil,  could  not  give  It  a  perma- 
nent footing  in  the  commonwealth.  The  pubUe 
was  arriYed  at  a  state  in  which  men  complain  of 
erils,  hut  cannot  endure  their  remedies. 

L.  Oelliua  Poplicola  and  Cn.  Cornelius  Len- 
tuhis,  beinf  intrusted.  In  the  capacity  of  censors, 
to  main  up  the  rolls  of  the  people,  mustered  four 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  citizens.  They 
purged  the  senate  with  great  severity,  having 
csqNinged  sixty-four  from  the  rolls,  and  among 
those  C.  AnUmius,  afterwards  consul,  assigning 
as  their  reasou,  that  he,  having  the  command  on 
the  coasts  of  Asia  and  Greece,  had  pillaged  the 
allies,  and  mortgaged  and  squandered  his  own 
estate.  But  what  most  distinguished  this  cen- 
sorship was  an  Incident,  for  the  sake  of  which, 
it  Is  likely,  the  solemnity  of  the  census  had  been 
now  relived. 

It  was  customary  on  those  occasions  for  the 
knights  to  pass  in  review,  each  leading  his  horse 
before  the  censors.  They  were  questioned  re- 
specting their  age,  their  services,  and  the  persons 
under  whose  command  they  had  served ;  and  if 
thev  had  already  served  the  ten  years  prescribed 
by  law,  they  received  an  exemption  from  future 
aervices,  and  were  vested  with  the  privileges 
which  were  annexed  to  this  circumstance.  At 
this  part  of  the  ceremony  the  people  were  sur- 
prised to  see  their  consul,  Pompey  the  great, 
descending  Into  the  market-place,  leading  his 
horse  in  quality  of  a  simple  knight,  but  dressed 
In  his  consular  robes,  and  preceded  by  the  lictors. 
Being  questioned  by  the  censors,  whether  he  had 
aerved  the  stated  number  of  years,  he  answered 
that  he  had,  and  all  of  them  in  armies  com- 
manded by  himself.  This  farce  was  reodved 
with  hnid  acclamations  of  the  people ;  and  the 
oenaors  having  mnted  the  customary  exemp- 
tion^ rose  tram  their  seats,  and,  followed  by  a 
great  multitude,  attended  this  equestrian  consul 
to  hb  own  house.* 

It  is  observed  that  Craasus  and  Pampey,  al- 
though they  entered  en  office  in  concert,  yet 
differed  In  the  course  of  their  administration  on 
aulijects  whioh  are  not  particularly  motioned. 
As  Crasaus  was  fai  possession  ot  great  wealth, 
he  endeavoured,  by  his  liberalities,  to  vie  with 
the  Imposing  state  and  popular  arts  of  his  col- 
league. He  gave  an  enteitainment  to  the  whole 
people  at  ten  thousand  tables,  and  distributed 
three  months*  provision  of  com.  To  account  for 
his  being  able  to  court  the  pec^e  In  this  manner, 
h  Is  said  that  he  hiherited  from  his  fhther  a 
fortune  of  three  hundred  talents,  or  near  sixty 
thousand  pounds ;  that  he  Increased  It,  by  pur- 
ehaaing  at  a  low  price  the  estates  of  those  who 


«  proscribed  in  the  late  troubles,  and  by  let- 
ting for  hire  the  labour  of  a  numerous  family  of 
slaves,  Instructed  In  various  arts  and  callings ; 
and  was  become  so  rich  by  these  means,  that 
when,  some  time  after  this  data,  he  was  about 
to  depart  for  Asia,  and  consecrated  the  tenth 
part  of  his  estate  to  Hercules,  he  was  found  to 


i  Platsrch.  in  Pompeio. 


p  assess  seven  thousand  one  hondred  talents,  or 
about  one  million  three  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  and  three  hundred  pounds  sterling.' 

Pbmpeyat  the  expiration  of  his  year  In  the 
consulBnIp,  in  observance  of  the  oath  he  ha4 
taken,  remained  at  Rome  In  a.private  station  ; 
but,  agreeably  to  the  character  be  formerly  boret, 
maintained  the  reserve  and  stateliness  of  a  peT'- 
son  raised  above  the  condition  of  a  citizen,  or 
even  above  that  of  the  first  senators  of  consular 
rai^  Other  candidates  for  consideration  and 
public  honours  endeavoured,  by  their  talents 
and  eloquence,  to  make  themselves  necessary  to 
those  who  had  affairs  to  solidt  with  the  pubMa, 
or  even  to  make  themselves  feared,  lliey  la- 
boured to  distinguish  themselves  as  able  advocates 
or  formidable  accusers  at  the  bar,  and  to 
strengthen  their  Interest  by  procuring  the  sup- 
port of  those  to  whom  their  talei^ta  either  were 
or  might  become  of  Importance.  Pompey,  oti 
the  contrary,  statins  himself  as  an  exception  to 
common  nues,  avoided  the  courts  of  justice  and 
other  places  of  cndlnary  resort,  did  not  commit 
his  talents  to  the  public  judgment,  nor  present 
his  person  to  the  public  view ;  took  the  reqM^ 
that  was  paid  to  nim  as  a  right ;  seldom  went 
abread,  and  never  without  a  numerous  train  of 
attendants.'  He  was  formed  for  the  state  of  a 
prince,  and  mirht  have  stolen  into  that  high  ata- 
tion  even  at  Home,  if  men,  bom  to  e^^udity, 
cowdd  have  suffered  an  elevation  which  was  not 
supported  by  adequate  abilities;  or  had  been 
willing,  whien  troobled  with  fiiction,  to  fongo 
their  own  importance,  in  order  to  obtain  peace 
and  the  comforts  of  a  moderate  government. 
The  pretensions  of  Pompey,  however,  were  ex- 
tremdy  disagreeable  to  tne  ssnate,  and  not  other- 
wise acceptable  to  the  people,  than  as  they  tend- 
ed to  mollify  the  pride  of  that  order  of  men. 
The  consulate  of  Crassus  and  Pompey  was 
succeeded  by  that  of  Q.  Horten- 
sius  and  Q*  Csoilius  Metellna. 
In  the  distribution  of  provinoee, 
Crete,  with  the  command  of  an 
armament  to  be  sent  into  that 
IsUnd,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Hortensiua; 
but  this  citizen,  having  acquired 
his  consideration  by  hb  eloouence  in  pleading 
the  causes  of  his  friends,  ana  being  accustomed 
to  the  bar,  perhaps  in  a  degree  that  interiered 
with  his  military  character,  declined  to  acof|»t 
of  this  government;  leaving  it,  together  with 
the  command  of  the  army  that  was  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  reduction  of  the  island,  to  his  C(4- 
league  Meteilus,  who  afterwards  received  the 
iqypellation  of  Creticus,  from  the  distinction  he 
acouired  in  this  service. 

The  Cretans,  and  most  of  the  other  seafaring 
people  on  the  confines  of  Asia  and  Europe,  had 
in  tne  late  war  taken  an  active  part  against  the 
Romans.  Iliey  had,  by  the  influence  of  Mith- 
ridatca,  and  by  their  own  disposition  to  rapine 
and  piracy,  been  led  to  prey  upon  the  traders, 
and  upon  the  carriers  of  the  revenue  that  were 
frequently  passing  fWm  the  provinces  to  Rome. 
The  desire  of  sharing  in  the  profits  that  were 
made  by  this  species  of  war,  had  filled  the  aea 
with  pirates  and  fredMWters,  against  whom  the 
Romans  sentibrth  a  succession  of  officers,  with 


2  PIntarcb.  in  Crauo.    At  the  interest  of  money 

WAS  prohibited  St  Rome,  under  the  denomiiMtioD  of 

usury,  but  in  fact  wait  unlimited,  the  annoal  returns 

from  Bttch  a  capital  must  hsTo  been  imn 

3  Plutarch,  in  Vit.  Pomp. 
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extensiTe  commands,  on  the  coasts  both  of  Asia  I  Ilfetrodorus,  one  of  hk  gsiMral%  at  tila  iMid  of 
and  Europe.  Among  others,  M.  Anton  las  had  ^  a  considerable  foroe»  wtm  orders  to  take  aliva 
Wen  employed  In  this  service,  and  was  accused  t  the  person  of  LucuUns,  whom  he  was  desirooi^ 
of  abusing  his  power,  bj  lans    to  see,  but  not  to  qpare  a  man  of  the  wholf 

and  the  people  of  other  i  vrho   armv  besides. 

were  innocent  of  the  crimes  no  wm  muygojvd  to  !  With  these  orders,  the  Armenian  general  Htt 
repress.  In  a  descent  on  tl>e  island  of  Crete  he  .  out  on  the  road  by  which  tlie  Romans  were 
Was  defeated  and  killed/  and  left  the  Romans  supposed  to  adnmoe,  and  hastened  to  meet 
engaged  with  the  people  of  that  island  in  a  war  ;  them.  Both  armies,  on  the  march,  had  intelli- 
Which  was  thougnt  to  require  the  presence  of  ■  gence  of  each  other.  Lucullus,  upon  the  ap 
one  of  the  consuls.  Thelot,ashasbe«nobserTed,  | 
fell  on  Hortensius,  but  was  transferred  to  his 
colleague  Metellos.  I 

Such 
U.  C.  886. 


JU  Cite,  Me 
Mar.  Rex. 


the  state  of  affairs, 
and  such  the  destination  of  tlie  Ro- 
man officers,  when  Lucullus  re- 
oeired  from  Tlgranes  a  return  to 
the  demand  which  he  made  of  hay- 
ing Mithridates  delirered  up  as  his 
prisoner.  This  prince,  at  the  arriral  of  Clodios, 
who  bore  the  message,  had  made  a  promss  to 
the  coasts  of  Pheenlcia,  and  to  the  farther  ex- 
tremities of  his  flmoire.  To  Terifr  the  state 
and  title  which  1  gs, 

he  affected,  whei  to 

hare  four  caotive  ir- 

rup,  and  obliged  laem,  on  ocuer  occobioiib,  to 
perform  ererj  office  of  menial  duty  and  servile 
attendance  on  his  person.  Lucullus,  instead  of 
the  style  which  was  afliBcted  by  this  prince,  had 
aoeoeted  him  in  his  letter  only  with  the  simple 
title  of  king.  His  messeiu^r,  however,  was 
admitted  to  an  audience,  and  made  his  demand 
that  Mithridates,  a  vanquished  prince,  whoee 
territories  were  already  in  the  possession  of  the 
Romans,  should  be  delivered  up  to  adorn  the 
Victor's  triumph,  lliis,  if  refused,  said  the 
bearer  of  the  message,  the  Roman  general  would 
be  entitled  to  extort  by  force,  and  would  not 
fail,  with  a  mighty  army  for  that  purpose,  to 
pursue  his  fagitive  wherever  he  was  received 
and  protected.     '~  '  ... 

iaddress,  much 
this  demand  with  r 
with  an  appearance 
the  customary  prea 
Son  who  delivered 
•gainst  the  Romai 
permitted  Mithrid 
kingdom,  determio 

gave  for  answer  to  ^lodius,  tbat  ne  wouJU  not 
deliver  ud  the  unfortunate  kinr,  and  that,  if  the 
Romans  mvad< 
defend  them. 
Mithridates  in 
'  to  support  him 
"bis  enemies. 

Upon  receiving  this  answer  from  Tlgranes, 
Imeullus  resolved  without  delay  to  march  into 
Armenia.     He  chose  for  this  expedition  two 
Iq^ons  an( 
yailed,  tho 
m  new  war 
•elves  that 
tlie  rewan 
(each.     W 


'  proach  of  the  enemy,  halted,  b^gan'to  intfenc&» 
and,  in  order  to  gain  time,  detached  Sextilias^ 
with  about  three  tliousand  men,  to  observe  the 
Armenians,  and,  if  poesi1>le,  without  risking  an 
action,  to  amuse  them  till  his  works  were  com- 
pleted. But  such  was  the  inoupacity  and  pre- 
sumption of  the  enemy,  that  aextiuus,  being 
attacked  by  them,  gained  an  entire  victory  with 
but  a  jpart  of  the  Roman  army ;  MetxtMloniB 
himseu  being  kiUed,  his  army  was  put  to  the 
rout  with  mat  slaughter. 

After  this  victory  Lucullus,  in  order  tho 
more  effectually  to  alarm  and  to  distract  tho 
Armenians,  separated  his  army  into  three  divi- 
sions. With  one  he  intercepted  and  dispersed  m 
body  of  Arabs,  wlw  were  mardiing  to  join  the 


Idnp^ ;  with  another  he  surprised  Tlgranes  him- 
sdf7  in  a  disadvantweous  ntuation,  and  obliged 
him  to  fly  with  the  foes  of  his  attendants,  equi- 
page, and  the  baggageof  his  army.  At  Uie  head 
of  the  third  division  he  himself  advaoeed  to 
Hgranoeerta,  and  invested  tlwt  place. 

After  these  disasters  TSgranes  made  an  eifort 
to  assemble  die  force  of  his  khsgdom ;  and  bring- 
ing into  the  field  all  die  troops  of  his  allies,  as 
wdl  as  his  own,  he  mustered  an  army  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  heavy-armed  foot, 
flfbr-flve  thousand  hone,  and  twenty  thoufluid 
arciiers  and  sUngers.  He  was  adviseo  by  Mith- 
ridatee  not  to  risk  a  battle,  but  to  lay  waste  tibo 
country  from  which  the  Romans  were  supplied 
XlgrsnML  nntned  «vm  tn  k  nlAin  I  vrlth  nrmrlaiana.  oUiirfi  them  to  raise  Uie  aiegO 
ess  Euphrates,  with 

emy  still  in  force 
inssl  of  Mlthri- 
!  he  had  so  dearly 
numption  of  the 
towards  the  Ro- 
capital,  and  tho 
once.     Lucullus^ 
imstmg  to  tne  specimens  ne  nad  already  seen  of 
the  Armenian  forees,   ventured  to  divide  his 
urmy,  and,  without  raisinr  the  siege,  marched 
with  one  division  to  meet  this  numerous  enemy. 
In  the  action  thai  fbUowed,  the  Armenian  horse 
being  in  the  van,  were  defeated  and  driven  back 
on  the  foot  of  their  own  army,  threw  them  into 
confusion,  and  gave  the  Romans  an  easy  vic- 
tory, in  which,  with  very  inconsiderable  loss  to 
themselves,  they  made  a  gnut  slaughter  of  the 
enemy.     The  long  himself,  to  avoid  being  known 
in  his  flight,  unbound  the  royal  diadem  nom  his 
head,  and  left  it  to  become  a  part  in  the  spoils  of 
the  day. 

Marinas,  who  commanded  in  Tigranocerta, 
hearing  of  his  master's  defeat,  and  fearing  a  re- 


'  Euphrates,   anu  passea  tnac  nver  oeiore  tne  i  volt  or  the  Greeks  and  other  foreigners,  who 


•nemy  were*  aware 

treated  the  first  rep 

'  °  'tempt,  and  ordered 

bring  such  accounts  bv  uv  wuuibuvu.       aju»  uei»{( 

'assured,  beyond  a  possibility  of  doubt,  that  an 
^  tnemy  was  actually  on  his  territories,  he  sent 


In  OraL  In  Yerrsnu 


had  been  forced  to  settle  at  that  place,  ordered 
them  to  be  searched  and  disarmed.  This  order 
they  looked  on  as  the  prelude  to  a  massacre,  and 
crowding  together,  defended  themselves  with 
the  staves  and  other  weapons  they  could  seize. 
'llMy  surrounded  a  party  that  was  sent  to  dis- 
perse them,  and  having  by  that  means  got  a 
supply  of  arms,  they  took  possession  of  a  tower 
wnida  commanded  one  or  the  principal  j 
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wmd'  Hmrn  tiMBca  in?itod  the  Ronuuas  to  fnttr 
ths  place.  Lucullas  acoordliigly  seized  the  op- 
fortuBity,  Mid  beeame  nuwter  of  the  city.  The 
ipoil  was  great ;  Tigranet  haying  oollected  here* 
as  at  the  principal  seat  of  his  ranlty,  the  wealth 
and  magnifioenee  of  his  court. 

Mkhridatee,  who  had  been  present  in  the  late 
action,  met  the  king  of  Annenia  in  his  flight; 
and,  having  endearoored  to  re-eetaUish  his 
Of  nipage  and  his  retinae  by  a  partidpatioo  of  his 
own,  exhorted  him  not  to  despair,  but  to  assem- 
ble a  new  loroe,  and  to  persist  in  the  war.  They 
agreed,  at  the  same  time,  on  an  embassy  to  tbie 
king  of  Parthia,  with  offers  (^reconciliation  on 
the  part  of  Tigranee,  who»  at  tliis  time,  was  at 
war  with  that  prince,  and  of  satisfaction  on  the 
sub|ects  in  contest  between  them,  proTided  the 
Parthians  would  join  in  the  confederacy  against 
the  Romans.  They  endeavoured  to  persuade 
the  king,  that  he  was  by  no  means  an  oneon- 
oemed  spectator  in  the  present  contest ;  that  the 
quarrel  which  the  Romans  now  had  with  the 
kings  of  Armenia  and  Pontus,  was  the  same 
with  that  which  they  formerly  had  with  Philip 
and  with  Antiochus;  and  which,  if  not  pra- 
▼ented,  they  would  soon  hare  with  Anaces, 
and  was  no  other  than  his  being  possessed  of  a 
rich  territory,  which  tempted  their  ambition 
and  avarice.  Those  republkans,  they  said,  ori* 
ginally  bad  not  anv  possessions  of  their  own, 
and  were  grown  rich  and  great  onlv  by  the 
spoils  of  tMir  neighbours.  From  thmr  streng 
hold  In  Italy,  they  had  extended  their  empire 
on  the  west  to  the  coast  of  the  oesan ;  and,  if 
not  stopped  by  the  powerful  monarehlesthat  lay 
in  their  way,  were  hastening  to  reach  a  slmlUv 
boundanr  on  Ae  east.  The  king  of  Parthia, 
they  added,  might  expect  to  be  invaded  by  these 
insatiable  conquerors,  and  must  now  determine 
whether  he  would  engage  in  a  war  joined  with 
each  poweHiil  allies,  of  whom  one  by  his  experi- 
ence, the  other  by  his  reeooroes,  might  enable 
him  to  keep  the  danger  at  a  distance  from  his 
own  kingdom,*  or  wait  until  these  powws  being 
overthrown,  and  become  an  accession  to  the 
Roman  force,  he  should  have  the  contest  to 
maintain  in  his  own  territory  singly  and  unsup- 
ported from  abroad.  To  these  representations 
Arsaccs  seemed  to  give  a  favourable  eiir,  agreed 
to  the  proposed  confederacy,  on  condition  that 
Mesopotamia,  which  he  had  formerly  claimed, 
was  now  ddivered  up  to  him.  At  the  same  time 
he  cndeav^rared  to  amuse  Lucullus  with  offers  of 
alUaneeiydnst  the  Idng  of  Armenia. 

In  tMs  eoojoncture  it  probably  was,  that  Lu- 
«aBii%  in  the  apprehension  of  being  soperseded 
and  deprived  of  the  honour  of  tenainating  the 
war,  made  his  report  that  the  kingdom  of  Mith- 
ridates  was  now  in  his  possession,  and  that  the 
klugdom  of  Tigranes  was  also  in  his  power ;  and 
iherefore,  that  the  senate  should,  instead  of  a 
snoeessor,  send  the  usual  commission  to  settle 
the  form  of  the  province,  and  to  make  a  proper 
establishment  to  preserve  the  territories  wmch 
be  had  already  subdued.  But  after  these  repre- 
eentatioDS  were  despatehed.  It  became  apparent 
that  the  king  of  PlurtUa  had  deoeived  him  with 
false  professions,  while  he  actually  made  great 
progress  in  his  treaty  witib  the  kings  of  Armenia 
and  Pontus,  and  meant  to  support  them  with  all  | 
his  force.     In  resentment  of  this  act  of  treach- 


proposed  to  carry  the  war  into  Parthia ;  and,  lor 
this  purpose,  ordered  the  legions  that  were  st»« 
tioned  in  Pontus  to  march  without  delay  into 
Armenia. 

These  troops,  however,  already  tired  of  the 
service,  and  suspecting  that  they  were  intended 
for  some  distant  and  hazardous  enterprise,  broke 
out  into  com  mutiny,  and  refused  to  obey  their 
officers.  This  example  was  soon  afterwards 
followed  by  other  parts  of  the  army »  and  the 
general  was  obliged  to  confine  Lis  operations  to 
the  kingdom  of  Armenia.  He  endeavoured,  by 
passing  the  mountains  near  to  the  sources  of  ih« . 
Euphnttes  and  the  Tigris,  to  penetrate  as  foriui 
Artaxata,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  By  thi« 
march  he  forced  Tigranes  once  more  to  haxard 
a  battle,  and  obtained  ^  victory ;  but  his  own 
armv,  notwithstanding  their  success,  were  so 
mucn  discouraged  with  the  change  of  climate. 


■cry,  and  to  prevent  the  effects  of  it,  Lucullus 
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which  they  ex|»erlenced  in  ascending  the  i 
tains  of  Armenia,  and  with  the  early  and  severe 
approach  of  winter  in  those  high  lands,  that  they 
aaain  mutinied,  and  obligea  their  eer.eral  to 
change  the  plan  of  his  operations.  He  turned 
his  march  to  the  southward,  fell  down  on  Meao- 
potamia,  and,  afW  a  short  siege,  made  himself 
master  of  Nisibis,  a  rich  city  In  that  territory, 
where,  with  other  captives,  he  took  Guras,  bro* 
ther  to  the  king,  who  commanded  in  the  pboe. 

Here,  however,  the  mutinous  spirit  still  con- 
tinuing to  operate  In  the  Roman  army,  it  began 
to  appear,  that  the  general,  who  had  so  otten 
overcome  the  kings  of  Pontus  and  Armenia, 
was  better  qualified  to  contend  with  an  efiemy« 
than  to  win  or  to  preaerve  the  goodp*will  of  bis 
own  troops.  A  rq>ort  being  nread  that  be  was 
soon  to  be  recalled,  he,  from  Uiat  moment,  lost 
the  small  remains  of  his  authority  ;  the  legions 
deeerted  their  colours,  and  treated,  with  con* 
tempt  or  indifference,  all  the  attempts  he  made 
to  retain  thenu 

This  mutiny  began  in  that  part  of  the  amyi 
which,  having  been  transported  Into  Asia,  under 
the  command  of  Valerius  Flaccns,  bad  murdered 
this  general,  to  put  themselves  under  the  com- 
mand of  Fimbria,  and  afterwards  deserted  their 
new  leader  to  join  with  Sylla.  Such  crimeo» 
under  the  late  unhappy  divisions  of  the  republio» 
either  remained  unpunished,  or  were  stated  aa 
merits  with  the  party  in  whose  favour  thecrhne 
was  committed.  These  legions,  however,  were, 
by  Sylla,  who  was  not  willing  to  employ  sudb 
instruments,  or  to  intrust  hui  own,  or  the  fate  of 
the  commonwealth  in  such  hands,  left  in  Aaii^ 
under  pretence  of  securing  the  province ;  and 
they  accordingly  made  a  considerable  pert  in  thv 
armies  successively  commanded  bv  Muremi  and 
by  Lucullus.  The  disposition  which  they  now 
showed,  and  that  of  the  whole  army,  to  disorder 
and  mutiny,  was  greatly  excited  by  the  foetiona 
spirit  of  Publius  Clodius,  the  reUtlon  of  Lucul- 
lus,  who,  having  himself  taken  offence  at  the 
general,  gave  this  specimen  of  his  future  conduct 
in  the  staike,  by  endeavonrinff  to  stir  up  lebeUioa 
among  the  trMps.  <*  We  who  have  already  un- 
dergone  so  many  hardships,*'  he  said,  "  are  stlU 
kept  on  foot  to  escort  the  camels  that  carry  the 
treasures  of  our  general,  and  made  to  pursue, 
without  end,  a  couple  of  barbarous  princes,  that 
lead  us  over  dcaarts,  or  uncultivated  wastes, 
while  the  soldiers  of  Pompey,  after  a  few  can^ 
paifus  in  l^in,  or  in  Italy,  are  eo^ioyiqgihe 
fruits  of  their  labour  in  conuortable  settlcmcuta, 
procured  by  the  favour  of  their  leader." 

Lucullus  was  so  much  aware  of  the  dcrlinc  of 
his  authority,  that  he  did  not  cheese  to  expose  it. 
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hf  attemptio^  to  efViect  even  n  mere  chance,  of  vantage  from  It ;  Irat  noUduf  bad  oeenmd  M 
position.  He  hoped,  thtit  while  he  issued  no  two  )'ears  that  was  worthv  of  the  high  distino-' 
orders  of  any  moment,  the.  resolution  of  his  armf   tion  to  which  he  aspired.     The  command  lit 


uot  to  obey'liim  might  remain  a  secret  to  the  {  Asia  he  coveted  the  more»  that  it  was  secure  i 
enemy.  This  state  of  his  affairs,  however,  soon  to  Lucullus  by  the  splendour  of  his  ovm  suc- 
became  known  to  Mithridates,  and  filled  him  ]  cesses,  and  bv  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the 
widi  hopes  of  being  able  to  recover  his  khigdom.  '  senate  and  nobles,  Who  knew  his  fatthftil  attach- 
That  he  might  not  suffer  the  opportunity  to  |  ment  to  their  order,  and  hSs  fidelity  to  the  arts- 
escape  him,  he  fell  back  into  Pontus,  with  what !  tocratical  part  of  the  constitution.  The  diffieul- 
troops  he  had  then  under  his  command,  and,  by    ties  in  that  service  were  over,  and  nothing  but 


his  authority  and  influence  over  his  own  suh- 
Jects,  soon  augmented  his  force,  penetrated 
among  the  scattered  quarters  of  the  Romans, 
Vrho  were  left  to  occupy  the  coimtry,  and 
separately  surprised  or  destroyed  considerable 
bodies  of  their  troonu  Among  these,  he 
attacked  and  defeated  Fabius,  the  officer  who 
was  trusted  with  the  general  command  In 
that  kingdom;  and  though  now  turned  of 
•eventy,  exposed  his  own  person  In  the  action, 
and  received  a  wound  which  stopped  him  in  the 
pui-suit,  and  by  that  means  prevented  the  fuU 
cfftct  of  his  victory. 

Lucullus,  being  informed  of  vrhat  had  passed 
in  Pontus,  had  iriiflupnce  enough  with  the  army 
to  put  them  iu  motion  towards  that  kingdom 
with  some  appearance  of  order ;  but  before  his 
arrival,  Mithridates  had  shut  up  Fabius  in  Ca- 
bira,  and  defeated  Triarius  with  considerable 
slaughter.  Here  again  the  old  man  was  wound- 
ed ;  and,  to  satisfy  the  army  that  he  was  not 
dead,  war  raised  up  into  view,  and  remained  in 
sight  of  the  army  while  his  wound  was  dressed. 
In  this  last  defeat  the  Romans  lost  twenty-four 
legionary  tribunes,  one  hundred  and  fifty  cen- 
turions, and  seven  thousand  men. 

It  was  not  doubted,  however,  that  Lucullus, 
on  his  arrival,  if  the  army  Itad  been  disposed  to 
act  under  him,  would  have  been  able  soon  t»  re- 
trieve his  affairs :  but  he  was  at  this  time  super- 
seded ;  and  it  was  known  in  the  army,  that 
Acillus  Glabrio  was  set  out  fh>m  Rome  to  as- 
sume the  command.  The  legions  therefore, 
under  pretence  that  Lucullus  was  no  longer 
their  general,  and  that  they  themselves,  by  a  de- 
cree at  the  people,  had  received  their  dismission, 
refused  to  obey  him ;  and  the  men  of  his  army, 
in  great  numbers,  actually  took  the  route  of  Cap- 
paooda  on  their  return  to  Italy. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  the 
commissioners,  who,  upon  the  report  of  Lucul- 
lus, had  been  sent  by  the  senate  to  settle  the 
kingdom  of  Pontus  in  the  form  of  a  province, 
actually  arrived.  They  found  the  proconsul  des- 
titute of  power  In  his  own  camp,  and  Mithri- 
dates, wnom  thev  believed  to  be  vanquished, 
again  master  of  his  own  kingdom,  and  joining 
to  the  experience  of  old  age  all  the  ardour  and 
enterprise  of  youth.' 

The  Roman  army  in  Asia,  as  a  prelude  to 
their  present  defection,  had  been  taught  to  up- 
braid the  parsimony  of  their  own  general  by  a 
comparison  with  the  liberality  and  munificence 
of  Pompey,  and  in  this  comparison  showed  a 
disposition  to  change  their  leader,  which,  it  is 
not  doubted,  Pompey,  by  his  intrigues,  and 
with  the  aid  of  his  agents,  greatly  encouraged. 
He  could  in  really  ill  brook  the  private  stetion 
to  which,  by  his  late  oath,  in  entering  on  the 
consulate,  he  had  bound  himself.  He  studied 
to  support  the  public  opinion  of  his  importance, 
and  vnshed  for  an  occasion  to  derive  some  ad- 
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the  glory  of  terminating  the  war  remained. 
Pompey,  either  firom  envy  to  Lucullus,  or 
from  a  design  to  open  a  way  to  this  glory  for 
himself,  eontribntea  to  the  nomination  of  Gla- 
brio, and  to  the  nomination  of  the  pr»tors^ 
who  were  sent  with  separate  commands  into  the 
provinces  of  Asia  and  Bithynia.  If,  upon  this 
change,  the  war  should  become  nnsuccessfnl,  or 
languish,  he  had  hopes  to  be  called  for  by  tho 
general  voice  of  the  people,  as  the  only  nenon 
fit  to  bring  it  to  a  nappv  conclosion.  Mean- 
time a  prtrject  was  started,  which  was  likelv  to 
place  him  near  to  this  seentf  of  action,  and  M 
facilitate  his  removal,  if  fudged  expediedt,  td 
the  command  of  the  army  hi  Pontus. 

The  pirates  still  continued  to  infest  the  seas, 
and  were  daily  rising  in  their  presumption,  and 
increasing  in  theh*  strength.  They  received  con- 
tinual accessions  of  numbers  from  those,  who,  hf 
the  unsettled  state  of  Asia,  were  forced  to  join 
them  for  subsistence.  The  impunity  which  they 
enjoyed  during  the  distractions  of  the  Roman 
commonwealth,  and  the  profits  they  made  iff 
their  depredations,  encouraged  many  who  fre- 
quented the  seas  to  engage  m  the  same  way  of 
life,  lliey  had  been  chased,  and  nntnbers  of 
them  taken  by  M.  Antonlus,  the  orator,  by 
ServiUus  Isauricus,  and,  last  of  all,  by  C.  An-^ 
tonius,  the  fiither  of  him  who,  in  the  capacity  of 
triumvir,  is  to  become  so  conmicuous  in  the  sequel 
of  this  history.  But  the^  had  their  retreats  ; 
and,  upon  the  least  remission  of  vigilance  in  tiM 
Roman  officers,  thev  again  multiplied  apaoe^ 
pot  to  sea  in  formidable  squadrons,  and  em- 
barked such  numbers  of  men,  as  not  only  en- 
abled them  to  scour  the  seas,  but  likewtoe  to 
nudce  descento  on  the  coasts,  to  enter  harboun^ 
destroy  shipping,  and  pillage  the  maritime  towns. 
They  even  ventured  to  appear  off  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber,  and  to  plundl»r  the  town  of  Ostia.  Al 
the  ooBSto  of  the  empire  "wero  open  to  their  dew 
predations.  llie  Roman  magistrates  were  made 
prisoners  In  passing  to  and  mm  their  provincea; 
and  citizens  of  every  denomination,  when  taken 
by  them,  wero  forced  to  pay  ransom,  kept  In 
captivity,  or  put  to  death.  The  supply  or  pit^ 
visions  to  Italy  was  rendered  extremdv  difficult, 
and  the  price  In  proportion  enhanced.  Every 
report  on  these  snbjecto  was  exaggerated  by  tlie 
intrigues  of  Pompey,  who  perceived,  in  thhi  oc- 
casion of  public  disti'cai,  the  object  of  a  new  and 
extraordinary  eommlaslon  to  himself. 

Frequent  complaints  having  been  made,  and 
frequent  deliberations  held  on  this  sulject  in  the 
senate,  Gabinius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  at  hurt 
proposed,  that  some  officer  of  consular  rank 
should  be  vested,  during  three  years,  with  abso- 
lute powers,  in  order  to  put  an  effectual  stop  to 
these  outrages,  and  to  eradicate  the  cause  of 
them,  so  as  to  oecuro  for  the  future  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  coast,  as  well  as  to  protect  the  navi- 
gation of  the  seas.  As  Gabinius  was  known  to 
be  in  concert  with  Pompey,  the  design  of  the 
proposition  was  manifest ;  and  it  was  received 
in  the  senate  with  great  avenlen.  "  For  this,*' 
it  was  said,  "Pompey  has  declined  the  ordinary 
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lam  titommHtir  dntj  upon  tbe  coratrmtioD  of  hU 
flUce,  that  he  miglit  lie  In  wait  for  estraordU 
Dtrjr  and  tUe^  appointmenta."  Oablnine  be- 
htg  threatened  with  Tiolence  if  he  should  persist 
in  his  motion,  thought  proper  to  witodrmw 
tnak  the  assembly. 

A  report  was  Immediately  spread  in  the  dty, 
thai  the  perton  of  the  tribune  Gabinins  bad 
been  actually  yiolaied ;  multitudes  assembled  at 
the  doors  of  the  senate-house,  and  great  disorders 
Wfre  likely  to  follow  ;  it  was  Judged  prudent  for 
the  ssnate  to  a^^oura ;  and  the  members,  dread- 
ing some  Insult  from  the  populace,  retired  by 
separate  ways  to  their  own  bouses.  Gabinius, 
without  fiirther  ngwd  to  the  dissent  of  the  se- 
nate^ prepared  to  carry  his  motion  to  the  people; 
hut  tl»s  ciher  nine  tribunes  were  inclined  to  op- 

Cie  him.  Trebellius  and  Rosdns,  in  particu- 
,  promised,  by  their  ncgaftiTe,  to  put  a  stop  to 
imy  larther  proceedings  on  that  budness.  Pom- 
poTt  i|i  the  mean  time,  with  a  dissimulation 
which  constituted  part  of  his  character,  affected 
to  disapinrove  of  the  motion,  and  to  decline  the 
cymmission  with  which  it  was  proposed  to  rest 
him.  He  had  recourse  to  this  affectation,  not 
merely  as.  the  fittest  means  on  the  present  occa- 
sion to  disarm  the  envy  of  the  nobles,  and  to 
confirm  the  people. in  their  choice;  but  still 
more  as  a  manner  of  proceedii^  which  suited 
his  own  disposition,  no  less  desirous  to  appear 
loroed  and  courted  into  high  situations,  than 
foUcltous  to  ga}n  and  to  hold  them.  He  thus 
nroToked  the  citizens  of  his  own  rank,  no  less  by 
the  shallow  arts  which  he  practised  to  impose 
on  the  public,  than  by  the  state  which  he  as- 
aumed.  -He  eould  scarcely  expect  to  find  a  sup- 
port in  the  order  of  nobles,  and  least  of  all 
among  those  who  were  likely  to  become  the  per- 
•onal  rivals  of  his  fortune  in  the  common- 
wealth :  and  yet  it  la  mentioned,  that  Julius 
Casar,  now  about  two.«nd-thirty  years  of  age, 
and  old  enough  to  distiitfuish  bis  natursl  antag- 
onists in  the  career  of  ambitioo,  took  part  wlth^e 
creatures  of  PompoT  on  this  occasion.  He  was 
disposed  to  court  tne  people,  and  to  oppose  the 
aristocracy;  either  of  which  principles  may  ex^ 
Plain  his  oooduQt  In  this  instance.  He  had 
nlmself  alrsady  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
senate,  but  mtve  as  a  libertine  than  as  a  dis- 
turber of  the  state.  In  which  he  had  not  hitherto 
taken  anv  material  part.  In  common  with  the 
youth  or  his  time,  ne  disliked  the  senators,  on 
account  of  the  remaining  austerity  of  their  man- 
iners,  no  less  than  the  inferior  people  disliked 
.them  on  account  of  their  aristocratlod  claims  to 
.ppvPogatiTe.  But  whaterer  we  may  suppose  to 
baTO  oeen  his  motives,  C«sar,  even  before  he 
susintd  to  have  formed  any  ambitious  designs  of 
Ids  own,  was  ever  ready  to  abet  those  of  every 
desperate  adventurer  who  counteracted  tfate 
authority  of  the  senate,  or  set  the  oi^ders  of  go- 
remment  at  nou^t ;  and  seemed  to  be  actuated 
by  a  qMcies  of  instinct,  which  set  him  at  vari- 
ance with  those  forms  of  a  dvil  nature,  whicb 
/•becked  the  license  of  faciion.' 

On  the  day  on  which  the  question  on  the 
motion  of  Gabinius  was  to  be  put  to  the 
people,  Pompey  appeared  in  the  Comltium^ 
and,  if  we  may  Jtulge  from  the  q>eech  which  is 
.ascribed  to  him,  employed  a  dissimulation  and 
artifice  somewhat  too  gross  even  for  a  popular 
usaembiy.  He  took  occasion  to  thank  the  people 
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for  the  honours  he  had  so  often  received ;  h^ 
complained,  tfiat,  having  already  tolled  so 
much  In  the  public  service,  he  still  should  be 
destined  fbr  new  labours.  **  Tou  have  for- 
gotten," he  said,  **  the  dangers  I  cncounten<f, 
and  the  fittigues  I  underwent,  while  yet  alnuMt 
a  hoj,  in  the  war  with  Cinna,  in  the  wars  ^ 
Sidly  and  in  Africa,  and  what  I  suffered  ^ 
Spain,  before  I  was  honoured  with  any  magls^ 
tmcy,  or  was  of  age  to  have  a  place  In  the  senate* 
But  I  mean  not  to  accuse  you  6(  Ingratitude  I 
on  the  contrary,  1  have  been  fully  repa[id. 
Your  nomination  of  me  to  conduct  the  war  wl^ 
Sertorius,  when  every  one  else  decliiMd  the 
danger,  I  consider  as  a  favour;  and  the  ex- 
traordinary triumph  you  bestowed  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  as  a  very  great  honbtur.  But  I 
must  entreat  yon  to  consider,  that  continued  ap- 
plication and  labour  exhaust  the  powers  of  uo 
mind  as  well  as  tboye  of  the  body.  Trust  not 
to  my  age  alone,  nor  imagine  that  I  am  stitl  a 
young  num,  merely  because  my  number  of 
years  is  Short  of  what  others  have  attained. 
Reckon  my  services  and  the  dangers  to  which  I 
have  been  exposed ;  tbey  will  exceed  the  number 
of  my  years,  and  satisfy  you,  that  I  cannot 
longer  endure  the  labours  and  cares  vHilch '  arfe 
now  proposed  for  me.  But  If  this  be  not  grants 
ed  me,  I  must  beg  of  you  to  consider  what  loads 
of  envy  such  iqppointments  are  likely  to 
draw  iq>on  me  from  men,  whose  displeasure,  l 
^ow  you  neither  do,  nor  ought  to  regard,  al- 
though to  me  their  envy  wouM  be  a  great  mls- 
fbrtune  :  and  I  confess,  that,  of  all  the  difilenl- 
tles  and  dangers  of  war,  I  fear  nothing  so  roudi 
as  this.  To  live  with  envious  persons ;  to  be 
called  to  account  for  miscarriage,  if  one  fklls  fii 
public  aflEdrs ;  to  be  envied,  if  one  succMs; 
who  would  choose  to  be  emploved  on  such  condi- 
tions ?  For  these,  and  many  other  reasons,  I  pray 
you  to  leave  me  at  rest ;  leave  me  to  the  care  of 
my  family^  and  of  my  private  afihirs.  As  for 
the  present  service,  I  pray  you  to  choose,  among 
those  who  deairs  the  employment,  some  proper 
person;  among  so  many,  you  cannot  surely  be 
at  a  loss.  I  am  not  the  only  person  that  loves 
you,  or  that  has  experience  in  military  aflbira. 
There  are  many,  whose  names,  to  avoid  the  im- 
putation of  flattery,  I  will  not  mention.*' 

To  this  speech  Gabinius  replied;  and,  af. 
fecting  to  believe  the  sincerity  of  Pompey*s  dc- 
dara^ns,  observed,  ^at  it  was  agreeable  to  the 
character  of  this  great  man,  .neither  to  desire 
command,  nor  raslily  to  accept  of  what  was 
pressed  upon  him.  "  They  vi^o  are  best  able 
to  surmount  difficulties,"  he  said,  <*are  Ukewiae 
least  indloed  to  engage  in  them.  But  It  Is  your 
business,  fdlow-dtn^M,  to  oondder,  not  what  Is 
agreeable  to  Pompey,  but  what  is  necessary  to 
your  own  aflWrs ;  not  to  regard  those  who  court 
you  for  oflSces,  but  those  who  are  fit  to  dlschai^ 
the  duties  of  them.  I  wish  we  had  manv  p^- 
sons  of  thb  description,  beddes  the  man  I  ns^e 

J  proposed  to  your  choice.  Did  we  not  all  with 
or  such  persons  likevHse,  when  we  seardied 
among  the  young  and  the  old  for  some  one 
whom  we  could  oppose  to  Sertorlns,  and  found 
none  but  himself?  But  wishes  cannot  tkWiB.  us ; 
we  must  take  men  as  they  are ;  we  cannot  cre- 
ate them.  If  there  be  but  one  man  formed  Ibr 
our  purpose,  with  knowledge,  experience^  and 
good  fortune,  we  must  lay  hold  of  him,  slid 
seize  him,  if  necessary,  evCn  by  force.  Ccmpoi- 
don  here  Is  expedient  and  honourable  for  both 
parties ;  for  those  who  employ  It,  because  It  lets 
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I  ttatennan  or  toldier,  ahould  fall, 
to  whom  will  you  next  have  reoonne?*'  The 
peoplt  answered,  with  a  reneral  aodamation, 
Toyowrtel/J  They  rerered,  for  a  moment,  the 
eatidonr  and  ability  of  thia  eminent  citizan,  but 
€0|M  not  withstand  the  arts  of  Pompey,  sod 
•tfaa  tide  of  popularity,  which  then  ran  ao  much 
in  hit  Amtoht. 

'  Tirfa  day  being  far  spent  in  debate,  another 
dar  was  appointed  in  which  4o  eolleot  the  votes, 
'W»cD  a  decree  passed  to  rest  Pompey  with  the 
-sapreme  command  over  all  the  fleets  and  armies 
of  the  republic,  in  every  sea  without  distinction 
nr  limit,  and  on  every  coast  within  four  hun- 
•dred  stadia,  or  fiftv  miles  of  tlis  slioffe.  This 
commission  took  placs  in  Italy,  and  extended 

-throughout  SVenr  province,  dnrinff  thrM  vnan 

from  the  time  or  passing  t 

As  Pompey  owed  these 
entirely  to  the  tribune  Ga 
have  employed  him  next  in  command  to  himself ; 
but  the  law  which  exduded  the  tribunes  irom 
succeeding  to  any  such  commands,  in  the  first 
year  after  the  expiration  of  their  olllce,  stood  in 
the  wav  of  this  choice;  and  Pompey  did  not 
persist  in  It. 

Upon  the  publication  of  an  edict  investing  an 
officer  of  sock  renown  with  so  high  powers  for 
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THE  PAOORXas  AND  TBfiBflNATK  ;JieoKli£ 

then  in  use,  he  gavi  a  mod  put  |» 

sea  as  many  vesscli  ai  itedonevti^ 

partoftheoeast.  In»iltlls$ia*iielMul  ffiets 
of  two  hundred  and  seventy  gnBlts  fit  for  i 


by  land  on  a  single  man,  in  what  manner  Is  he 
to  exercise  his  power  2l  Not  bv  himself  in  psp- 
son,  for  ho  cannot  be  every  wnem  present  j  be 
must  have  lieutenants  oc  substitutes  who  aet 
under  his  orders.  He  cannot  even  attend  to 
what  is  passing  at  once  in  Egypt  and  in  Spain, 
in  Aftta,  Syria,  and  in  GMeoe.  If  so,  then 
why  may  not  those  who  are  to  act  be  oflloers 
flamed  by  you,  and  not  by  any  intermediate 
person ;  accountable  to  you,  and  not  to  another ; 
and  in  the  dangers  they  run,  animated  with  the 
prospect  of  honour  to  tnemselves,  not  to  a  person 
who  is  unnecessarily  interposed  between  them 
and  their  country  ?  Gabinius  proposes  to  invest 
this  ofllcer  with  authority  to  name  many  lieu- 
tenants; I  pray  yon  consider,  whether  these 
officers  should  depend  upon  anv  intermediate 
person,  or  upon  yourselves  alone  r  and  whether 
there  be  sufllcient  cause  to  suspend  all  the  legal 
powers,  and  to  supersede  aM  the  magistrntas  In 
the  oommonwealtn,  and  all  the  governors  of 
provinces  in  every  part  of  your  empire,  in  order 
to  make  war  on  pirates  ?*' 

So  much  of  what  Catulus  is  supposed  to  have 
delivered  on  this  occasion  Is  prtserved  among 
the  fragments  of  Dion  Cassius.  It  is  mentioned 
by  others,  that  the  audience  eipresssd  their 
good-will  and  respect  for  this  senator  in  a  com- 
pliment which  they  paid  to  him,  probably  near 
the  closs  of  his  speech,  when  urging  some  of  his 
fimneR  arguments,  he  asked,  « Ifthis  man  to 
whom  alone,  by  thus  employing  him  in  every 
service,  you^ve  an  opportnnltjr  of  isamin|f  the 


irestoring  the  navigation  of  the  seu,  com  and 

every  onier  arti<' 

DonsldenhlT  fell  i 

Ptanftsf  alicsdy  ^umphed  in  the  success  of 


every  other  article  of  importation  at 
consldenhly  fell  in  UmIt  price.     —     ' 


and  he  himself  soon  after,  not- 
withstanding tiie  meanness  of  the  enemy  op- 
posed to  him,  gained  much  credit  by  the  rapid, 
^eclsire  and  eaectual  measures  he  took  to  4>btain 
'  the  end  of  his  appointment.  Altliough  it  was 
ths  middle  of  winter,  a  season  too  rough,  even 
in  the  Mediterranean,  for  sodi  oh^iping  as  was 


1  Cicero  pro  Lege  MaaMa. 


vice,  one  hundred  and  twsntv  tiu 
and  four  thousand  horse  embodisd  on  the  eoasts 
to  wliioh  his  command  extended.  That  Uie 
pirates  might  be  tirtrw  where  attacked  at  oncs^ 
and  find  no  refugi  eir  usual 

places  of  retreat,  m  ime  parts 

of  the  empire  into  i  ftppomtad 

Uctttsnants  with  fuu  powen  m  ewo,  assigned 
thehr  stations,  and  allotted  their  ouotas  of  dip- 
ping and  troops.  He  himself,  with  a  squadron 
of  sixty  ships,  proposed  to  visit  everv  qunter, 
and  to  give  nis  presencs  where  it  should  be  bkmI 
required.  He  began  with  the  oeaste  of  JSpoln 
and  Gaul,  and  the  sens  of  Sardinia  and  CorMcns 
and  in  passing  from  thence,  while  tiie  fiaat 
coasted  round  the  peninsula  of  Italy,  he  hlmsslf 
went  on  shore,  and  travelled  by  land  tommH 
them  at  Brundisium.  In  this  journey,  npsa 
his  approach  to  Rome,  he  e^Jo^sd,  in  aH  ro- 
spects,  the  state  of  a  great  monarch,  was  ro- 
oeived  with  acclamations^by  the  people,  and  was 
courted  bv  multitudes  of  everv  condition  who 
went  forts  to  receive  him.  AU  his  eonplainto 
and  representations  were  received  as  oommando. 
The  consul  Piso,  being  suppoeed  not  to  ferwsH 
his  levies  with  sufficient  alacrity,  would  hnsn 
been  degraded,  if  Pompey  liimselr  had  not  inter- 
poeed  to  prevent  a  motion  which  the  tribtina 
uabinius  intended  to  make  for  this  purpose-    • 

The  fleet  beine  arrived  at  Brundishim,  Bbhm 
psf  hastened  to  join  it,  and  from  thence  posssd 
by  the  stations  of  his  several  lieutenants  in  the 
sea-ports  of  Macedonia  and  Greece,  to  the  coasts 
of  Pamphylia  and  Cilicia,  which  were  the  prin- 
cipal resort  of  the  pii-ates.  Such  cf  these  ban- 
ditti as  he  took  in  bis  way,  yren  treated  with 
mildness ;  and  this  circumstance,  together  with 
tlie  great  preparations  which  were  reportad  from 
every  quarter  to  be  making  against  them,  witH 
the  small  hopes  they  had  of  being  able  to  esoane^ 
induced  them,  in  great  numbers,  to  snmsndor 
themselves.  In  the  bay  of  Ciliola  he  fonnd  a 
squadron  of  thoir  ships  assembled,  and  ready  to 
cover  the  harbours  at  which  they  had  been  ac- 
customed to  coUeot  their  storss,  and  to  lodge 
their  booty.  They  separated,  however,  upon 
bis  appearance,  took  refuge  in  different  crssksof 
that  mountainous  coast,  and  aftorwards  sunmi- 
dered  at  discretion,  delivering  up  all  the  forte 
they  had  ovcted,  with  all  their  stores  of  tfanhcr, 
ooraage,  and  sails,  of  which  they  had  nuule  a 
considerable  provision. 

By  these  means  the  war  was  finished  ^ont 
ihe  middle  of  summer,  six  months  after  tfio 
nomination  of  Pompey  to  this  command.  Ii| 
that  time  seventy-two  gallies  wer^  sank,  threo 
hundred  and  six  were  taken,  and  a  hundred 
ai  ours  or  strong-holdB 

on  Ten  thousand  of  the 

pirates  were  uiisa  in  action,  and  twanty  thou- 
sand, who  had  surrendered  thcneelves,  pnnaJned 
priseiaers  at  the  end  of  the  war.  These  Pom- 
pey, having  suffidsntiy  deprived  of  the  meaas  ol 
retiimi  ny  of  life,  tnms- 

phmtsd  I  continent,  whsra 

theiaU  y  thinning  the  in- 

habitan  tbsm.     Upen  tUs 

occasioi  ofSoUinCIUda^ 

which  tMmm  vecn  mumtj  auu  waBte»  and  ferslblT 
emptied  of  Its  faihaUtonto  if  Tlgi|UMi»  to  cn^ 
plenlsh  his  newly  iHatlbhiidwi 
certa  in  Armenia.     A^lnr  this  i 
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itf  fltttU  tin  pUoef  In  boBMr  oiks  WMl^rBfv  owM 

»  be  kn»vm  by  the  MUM  «(  PMiip«l0H^' 

MfWk&i  Pompef  WM thma  emptoM  is  dtopo** 
Ifeffof  tl»F™«oB  AeeoMlof  CmcU,lM  r*- 
oetTod  a  menage  from  hm^  in  the  ieland  af 
CMta»  new  heriefed  hr  MeteHttti  l&amalltg 
that  tiM  people  of  tliiiplaee,  altbooih  tluy  hcU 
dot  agaiwt  MelrilM,  wer»  wiUiag  to  enrreiMUr 
to  Pbmpef  .  Thia  eert  of  prefcrenee,  kapl/lng 
catlitirtlww  and  mfpnkl)  regiurd,  waa  one  of  the 
tehiptatlona  whMi  PMBpey  was  ouppoeed  miaMe 
«•  Teeitt ;  he  aecordlDgtv,  whhoat  oonniltiag 
wKh  IlfetelkN»eeiitaaaflle«rtoreeeiratheam!<- 
reiMkr  of  Liqma. 

MetalliM  had  neir  beea  near  two  yeaa  ia  tha 
Matid  of  Crete*  had  almost  entfarelj  ndoced  it, 
atodhadattearproepectofthattriamph,  which 
he^ilWrwafds  aeCoaUy  obtained,  wit*  the  title 
of  CmMom,  on  aeeodnt  of  this  eanmet.  Pom- 
pey^s  tamwAmimn,  as  eoannander  in  chief  of  all 
tiMaea  tod  land  ftiroca  of  Rome,  wtthiR  Mj 
'  miles  of  the  eoast^  no  doubt,  extended  to  thia 
ftdtMd;  but  it  was  justly  reckoned  imri^oiis  to 
Interfere  in  the  prtmnoe  of  a  prooansol,  whose 
appointment  preetdsd  Us  erwn.  And  fUa  step 
i«tived  afl  the  former  impolatloas  apainat  him, 
that  ha  eoartdrad  hlmiilf  aa  eTsr^  one's  supe- 
rior, strore  to  suppress  ereiy  arowiny  fame,  and 
threw  his  pei'sonal  oonsideralien  as  a  bar  In  the 
way  of  etery  rising  merit.  MeteDos,  stung  with 
resentment,  and  trusting  to  the  support  of  the 
aenate,  tentm^  to  oontenm  his  orders,  etsn  af- 
ter Oecarhis,  who  had  besn  sent  by  Pompey  to 
take  the  fnhabitsnta  df  Lappa  under  Ms  pniteo. 
tiOBy  had  enterid  the  town«  and  in  his  name 
eo— asnisd  Metettus  to  dsrisi  fiinm  the  atta* 
•f  a  phwe  ahuaiy  in  posssssion  of  the  Ramans. 
He  netsrtlMless  eaatinned  the  siege,  foreed  the 
lawn  to  surrcBder,  and  thieatsntng  to  treat  Oe^ 
tarifls himssif  aa  at^bel,  oMiged  htai  to  leave 
tite  Mand.  The  asnata,  without  atherwisa  d^ 
elding  the  euulrovetty  wMeb  w«  UkOt  to  arise 
an  this  subject,  afterwards  aekaewledged  Me- 
tsUus  as  the  oonquerer  of  Crete,  and  decreed  hito 
a'Mutaph  in  that  capacity. " 

The  oispnte,  bawerer,  at  tiiis  time  mMit  have 
lid  to  dlsegtefliMe  consequ«aeea,  if  Fempey, 
wMla  he  wad  preparing  to  pass   into  <>eie 


t5» 


came  a  prJitolpal  eanrpe  ol  rarena^  to  the  eom^ 
monwealth»  was  In  Immlnsat  danger  of  being 


Th*friMMiiofPa<i- 
pey  seiaed  the  opaortnnity  to  abtalo  a  IJMthst 
e^srgenmit  of  hfai  po#ers.  MaaiUnsy  ana  al 
thatribunss,  ineoaoert  with  GahfaOnik  naasd 
the  peaple  to  extend  his  coBMninden  to  tte  pra- 
tinemof  Pfaryaia,  Bithynia,  Caaphdaek,  and 
Peatus  t  and  of  courts  to  esmasit  the  war  In 
ArmealaandPontttatohiadiMdliaQ.  Thiea«». 
tton  wsastr^nmmsly  opposed  by  Catidua,  Har« 
tenslw,  and  an  the  prittdpal  li^mkm  of  the 
senate,  ft  was  sappaalsd  by  Marena  Tullkto 
Cleero  and  by  Caiua  Julius  Casar^  wte  bays 
iatended,  onthis  umiarfsn,  to  Mnri  thf  pepulatf 
party,  by  espoming  iha  dftaae  of  a 
much  iu  SKnmr  with  Ufce  people. 

Clceru  was  one  of  thednt  df  the 
rested  his  eonsideratian  entirdy  en  civil 

Elisbmeats,  and  who bmamagrmt  bytbeaenrioto 
e  was  qualified  to  render  hM  friends  In  a  drO 
capacity,  without  any  pretewsiens  to  the  assrM 
ofasddier.     Thecbaraetsrof  a  pleader  was  ba* 
same  one  of  the  meet  paiseiAd  foouninitadatieMa 
topublienattoe,  and  one  of  the  oureolroadato 
■ksequeneeandehrllpnlerments.    ChMra^wHh 
ilne  gsuios  and  gre^  applieatlan,  was  snppea* 
Itoouriall  wbShadgeaabefovehlm  IB^ 


iMdnet  MeteHos,  had  not  foond  another  object 
m  more  Importanee  to  hie  plan  of  grtatncm.* 
Lueullas  bad  always  appeared  to  hha  a  mate 


AnrmMAle  Htal  In  power  and  eonsidersiien  than 
MeteUns,  and  the  war  In  FeBtus  and  Armenia 
Mkelt  to  fbmiilh  a  more  nmple  fieidi^  glory  than 
the  dMtmetlon  of  piratea. 

Mithrldates,  though  once  dearly 
was,  by  means  of  the  dbttracUene  wfakl  . 
muflleatlug  fr«m  the  popular  fbcHons  at  Rome, 
had  ln(beted  the  army  of  Lncullu*,  enabled  to 
renew  the  war  with  fr<e8h  vigMr.  Knowlw 
that  Che  Roman  general  was  no  longer  obeyeu, 
Mft  wily  returned,  as  hat  ' 


he  net  otny  letui'ned, 

into  his  own  kingdom,  but,  together  With  Tl- 
granee,  began  to  act  on  tffe  ofltesite^  nd  made 
eii^enrsions  even  Into  Cllleia.  Adllns  Olabfio^ 
the  p^o^onsul  appointed  toanceeed  In  the  com- 
mAid  of  the  Roman  armv,  hoiilng  the  bad  slate 
of  afVklrs,  stopped  lAiort  fn  Bfthynia,  and  eyen 
refused  to  fnnndi  Lneidhia  with  ^ke  reinfofve- 
mentohehadbMugfatftttnltalir.  Intheaeeir- 
DOS  tha  pMnrinee  of  Asla»  IHseiy  to  be^ 


9  fiion.  Caanios,  li!>.  xxxvi.  c  30. 
3  Ut.  Epit.  Plutareli.  ia.  Pompeio.    IMon.  Cass.* 
mt.%xxt.  «]Nsa.  C4is.l».xiztl.c.». 


idcotta 
iBieirtt 


a 

ed 

yoe  of  puffsoit.    Hla 

atnmisnta  in  his  own 

necessary  to  othen^  and  proeursd  him  thee 

ship  of  every  party  in  its  torn*    Hei 

etood  to  ihvoor  the  aristacmeyy  and  wasinrilned 

to  support  the  ssnate,  aa  thejgreat  bnlwaMi  eC 

the  stoto,  walnst  thelloentoerthepapnlaae^and 

thd'vlotonee of fiietlooelsadva.    BntbslngMPir 

prslor^  witii  a  near  sKsifssI  of  tha  < 

he  saerlficed  m«Bh  toUs  ambiHatt  to  the  I 


ofprelbrmentfl^  which  Wiaa  nalrkihlai 
and  wUeh  tha  aaetont  nobility  Wtfa  dbp 
envy  him.  His  speech,  upon  the  aaotteK  eg 
Manillas^  wae^efest  he  had  ever  made  hi  a 
political  character:  kle  etm  extant,  and  deto 
more  honour  to  his  talenti  as  a  pleader,  than  to 
his  steadiness  In  support  of  the  censtitotien  gni 


avemment  of  his  country.*    He 


Wartful  evaslone,  the  w(iw  connotte  of  l]erte»- 
shM  and  Catiriua;  and,  under  prstenoe  of  eetlta^ 
forth  tiie  merits  of  Pompey,  and  of  etoting  ptd- 
cedents  in  hie  fhvoar,  daaaled  hie  andlenc%  b)r . 
enumerating  the  Imgldar  henouto  whli4i  1b«|r 
themselves  had  lOready  eonforrsd  ah  tMsM()Mt^ 
of  their  fovour. 

WItfc  each  aUa  advacnlee,  hi  a  eanto  to  which 
the  people  WeM  already  so  wdl  disposed,  the  In- 
terest of  Pompey  could  not  mieearrv  ;  alid  ato 
additloa  wai  aecordl]^  made  to  his  former 
commission,  by  which  he  became  In  teality  s<rwi- 
relgn  of  the  fldreet  pdrt  of  the  empire.  Up«b 
tiie  airlvid  of  jMs  naws  to  CHIda,  ^  w}ww  jfo 
'tiien  was,-  be  ad^eted  sutpflto  and  dl^pMHntt^ 
**.  Are  my  enemies,"  he  said^  <<  never  to  dve  ma 
any  respite  from  war  and  ttouUe?'*  He  had 
tatento  undoubtedly,  sufficient  to  support  bfan  In 
the  use  of  means  km  faidirect;  but  a  dispoaMo* 
to  artifice,  like  every  othef  ndlng  ptosleo,  wfll 
stifle  the  phdncst  suggestions  Of  wason,  ttd 
seems  to  have  mine  him  forget,  en  the  present 
oeeasien,  that  his  own  attendantt  at  lea«t  had 
common  pdnetratlon.  They  tarand  away  frvto 
the  force  which  he  aeted  wHh  ihaikie  and  die- 
gust^  andhehhneilfmadenadctarytoilioirfqg 


ft  Cirer.  Orat. 
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•-I  imiediateiy  dcspMelMd  bit  or* 
4am  to  an  Mm  ptoffaiOM  tlMt  frera  ndir  rabiflei- 
«d  to  hb  power ;  *nd,  whltoiit  paMliig  hb  mm- 
4ator  Aiw^k  tb*  iMnds  «f  Loealltts,  tonmiODed 
Mlthrldfttot,  thai  with  an  army  of  between 
Ihirtj  and  Cirty  UMiMaad  meh  on  the  fhmtier  of 
PonUH,    to  anrrauder   fahnaelf  at   diecrethm. 


tba  avMky  »ilh  wl^ch  beretohwd  wfcrt  hedma  ootttfained  retiring MWvlrfmtowttrdM^Letoer 
^       1  to  AUke;  laid  adde  aQ  tfa^nghtt  of  ^  Armenia,  bddwasto  the  country  tbroosli  which 

the  Roman  army  waa  to  paas,  and  endearonriKt 
to  dlftreoa  them  by  tbe  waift  of  prorisions  Mid 
fowe. 

F«r  aeveral  days  anoMasitely  tbe  •rmlee  en- 
camped In  sight  of  each  other.  MitfarldatM 
cheae  hie  ■tatfoBe,  so  that  he  coald  not  be  mf«ly 
attnelted ;  and  as  his  object  was  to  pass  the  Eu- 
phrates  witbovt  being  forced  to  a  batHe,  he 
gsoenily  deeamped  in  the  night,  and,  by  bltf 
soperlor  knowledge  of  the  oooittry,  passed 
thnmgh  ways  in  which  tbe  Roman  army  conkt 
not  hastily  follow  withoat  manlftst  danger  of 
sarpriaek  Pompey,  sensible  that,  npon  this  phm 
of  openrtloiis,  the  Ung  of  Pontns  must  effect  Ms 
retreat,  took  a  reeotuaon  to  pass  him  by  a  forced 
march,  not  in  the  niglit,  but  In  the  heat  of  tbe 
day,  when  the  troops  of  Asia  were  moot  Inclin- 
ed to  repose.  If  be  ebonld  suoeeed  in  this  de- 
sign, and  get  between  tkelr  army  and  tbe  En-  - 
phrates,  1^  hoped  to  force  them  to  a  battle,  inr 
oUige  them  to  change  tbefar  route.     He  accord- 


This  prfnoe,  being  then  In  treaty  wHh  Phraates, 
whd  bad  lately  succeeded  his  lather  Anaoes  In 
the  kingdom  of  Ptathia.  and  being  in 
Hon  of  a  powerful  support  frrnm  dut 
jefused  to  listen  to  this  Imperious  bk 


quarter. 


Ing  disappeiatod  in  his  hopea  of  assistance  ftnm 
the  PteiUaBs,  and  flndii«  that  Phraates  had 
'  in  a  league  wHk  his  enemies,  he  at  flnt 
vwnd  to  pBoiiy^e  Roman  general;  but 
that  Us  adtanees  for  tUa  pornoee  had  no 


eAseC,  he  prepatoa  for  a  Tigor#ns  i^snstance* 

Pompey  eet  oat  for  Pootns,  and  in  hie  way 
had  an  mtarriow  with  Lnoulloa,  who  was  then 
la  Oalatfak  They  accosted  each  other  at  first 
with  hibonred  eCTrsesions  of  rsspeet  and  of 
oo«|>limettt  on  thdr  respective  servieee,  but  end- 
ed with  dteutes  and  sharp  akercatioDS.  Pom- 
pey aceused  Laeullus  of  predpitetion,  in  stating 
Ihakingdom  of  Pontus  as  a  Roman  province, 
while  the  king  himself  was  alive  and  at  liber- 
ty. Loonlitte  suspeeted  that  the  late  mutiny 
had  been  fomented  by  theemiesariesof  Pompey, 
to  make  way  for  hie  own  suceesslon  to  the  com- 
toand  He  persisted  in  maintaining  the  pro- 
priety of  the  report  which  h«had  made  to  the 
aenato,  and  in  which  he  had  repreeented  the 
Uagdom  of  Pontus  as  cononered,  and  in  which  be 
itoddeslwd  that  eonunissionsrs  diould  be^eeat  as 
toMHtl  to  seourothe  possession ;  observed,  that  no 
fcarince  oeuld  be  kept,  if  the  troope  stationed  to 


repnbUo  had  worse  consequencee  to  foarthaathe 
iloss  of  any  distant  province ;  tliat  altboi^  the 
lai^ve  king  had  taken  advantage  of  the  foetions 
,at  Roase  and  in  the  army,  to  p«it  bimsslf  again 
at  ^  head  of  some  foBoes>  he  bad  not  yet  re- 
ootered  any  considerable  portion  of  his  kingdom, 
nor  been  able  to  disturb  the  commissioners  of 
dbe  senate,  who  were  employed  in  settling  the 
province ;  that  there  was  nothing  left  for  a  sno- 
'  cieswr,  but  the  invidious  task  of  snatching  at  the 
glory  whldi  had  been  won  by  another. 

From  this  conforenoe  Pompey  entered  on  the 
eomBsand  with  many  indicanons  of  aaimosi^ 
to  Lttcullus ;  he  suspended  the  execution  of  hie 
4]irders ;  changed  the  plan  of  his  operations ;  re- 
mitted the  punishments,  and  recalled  the  re- 
wards he  had  decreed  to  particular  persons,  in  a 
.manner  which  seemed  to  Justify  tlie  suspicion 
of  his  having  encouraged  the  late  disorders,  suf- 
.foring  them  to  pass  with  impunity;  and  treat- 
I  ing  with  tbe  usual  ccmfidence  even  the  b^iutts 
which  had  refussd  to  obev  the  orders  of  their 
generaL  His  own  aotbority,  however,  seemed 
to  be  secured  by  the  animosity  of  the  army  to 
tiieir  late  commander,  and  by  their  deelre  to 
.contrast  their  own  conduct,  and  the  success  of 
the  war  under  their  present  leader,  with  thht 
which  had  taken  plato  under  his  predecessor. 
Finding  himself,  therefore,  at  the  head  of  nume- 
rous and  well-ailected  forces,  both  by  sea  and  by 
land,  he  lined  the  whole  coast  of  tbe  Egean  and 
Euxine  Sea  with  his  pUeys,  and,  at  the  head  of  a 
great  army,  advanced  in  jwardi  of 


JUil 


the  enemy, 
upift  tbe  ftpproadi  of  Pompey, 


obUgel 

ingly,  on  the  day  he  had  choeen  for  this  attempt, 
doubled  his  march,  passed  the  eneaiy*s  camp  at 
noon-day  unobserved,  and  was  actinBy  posted 
on  their  routo,  whoi  they  began  to  dectmp, 
as  usual,  on  the  following  night.  In  the  en- 
counter which  followed,  having  aH  the  advan.- 
tages  of  a  surprise,  and  in  the  dark,  against  an 
army  on  Ito  attreh,  and  little  accustomed  to  or- 
der, he  gained  a  dedelvo  victory,  in  which  be  cat- 
off  or  dispersed  all  the  foroes  oa  which  the  king 
of  Pontus  relied  for  the  defonce  of  his  kingdom.^ 

JMIithridates  escaped  with  a  few  attendants ; 
aqd,  in  thfo  extremity,  proposed  to  throw  hlm-> 
self  sgain  into  tbe  arms  of  Tigranes;  bat  waa 
refused  by  this  prince,  who  was  aimself  then  at^ 
tacked  by  a  rebellion  of  bis  own  sso.  Uponthia 
disappointment  he  Bed  to  the  north  wavd.  paadag 
by  toiesoarocs  of  the  Euphrates  to  tbe  kmgdoofi 
of  Cokhis,  and  lk«m  thence,  by  the  eastern 
ooasteof  theEnadne,  totheScythiaaBo^horas, 
now  the  Straltoof  Cossa,  Inordertotaksrefiige 
In  the  Chersonesus,  or  Crim  Tartarr,  at  Panti- 
cMwm,  the  capital  of  a  kiurgdom  which  be  hin- 
sslf  had  acqaJred,  and  which  he  had  bestowsd 
on  Muchares,  one  of  his  eons.  Upon  hf  s  p«ie- 
sentiDg  himself  at  thb  place,  he  found  that 
Maobarsahad  long  since  aoandoned  hisfother'a 
fortunes;  and,  upon  hearing  of  the  ill  state  of 
his  afiairs  en  his  first  fli|{ht  from  LucuUus  into 
Armenia,  had  eent,  as  an  offering  of  peace,  a 
golden  crown  to  that  general,  and  eued  for  the 
protection  of  the  Romans.  The  father,  biglUy 
provoked  with  this  act  of  pusillanimity  or 
treachery,  assembled  a  force  amoog  his  SeytUaa 
allies,  and,  deaf  to  all  offers  of  submission  er  ki- 
treaties  of  this  uodutiful  son,  dnaged  him 
from  the  throne,  and  either  ordered  hnn  to  be 
put  to  death,  or  made  his  idtnatioa  so  pain- 
ful, that  he  thought  proper  to  put  an  end  to  hit 
own  life. 

In  this  manner  Mithridates  entered  anew  on 
the  possession  of  a  Idnadom,  In  which  he  had 
not  only  a  safo  retreat,  put  likewiee  the  means 
of  executing  new  pnijects  of  war  against  his  ene- 
mies. By  the  maximeof  the  Romans,  no  kingw 
dom  was  supposed  to  be  eonqucred,  till  the  king 
was  either  killed,  taken,  or  foroed  to  eurrendev 
himself;  and  Pompey,  by  this  flight  of  the  king 
of  Pontus,  found  himself  under  a  PscMsity  either 
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of  pursuing  him  ii^  bk  prmimt  retraat,  or  of 
Miig  virhat  lie  had  Mamed  In  LacoDiii^  bjnuJc- 


Inf  hif  report  of  a  eonqoesC  before  It  was  fully 
completed.  While  ho  was  deliberaling  on  tfaie 
measures  to  be  taken  in  these  circumstances,  he 
was  Inrited  by  Ticraiies,  son  to  the  kbag  ot  Ar- 
Bisaia,  then  In  rdbetUoa  acainst  his  lather,  to 
enter  with  his  armv  into  ^at  kingdom,  and  to 
fhre  jttdcment  on  the  dliEnrenoes  subsistlnf  bo- 
ftwesn  the  fiither  and  the  son. 

In  Consequence  of  tlds  invitation,  Pompey 
marched  into  Armenia,  joined  the  rebel  prince, 
and,  under  pretence  of  supportlnff  the  son,  was 
•bout  to  stnp  the  fother  of  bis  kuigdom,  wlien 
this  monarch,  vHth  An  excess  of  meanness,  pro> 
portioned  to  the  presumption  with  which  be  nad 
m^yed  his  prosperity,  now  resolred  to  east  him- 
asif.  entirely  upon  the  victor's  mercy.  For  this 
purpose  be  denred  to  be  admitted  into  Pompey*s 
mneiience»  and,  with  a  few  attendants,  presented 
liimself  for  tills  purpose.  Being  told,  at  the  en- 
trance  of  the  camp,  tliat  no  stranger  could  pass 
•n  liorseback,  he  msmounted,  and  was  eonducted 
on  foot  to  the  general's  tent.  Still  bearing  the 
diadem  on  his  head,  he  took  it  fVom  thence,  and 
offered  to  lay  it  on  the  ground  at  Pompey*s  feet ; 
but  was  told  with  grsat  courtesy,  that  be  miglM 
resume  it ;  that,  hjr  submitting  himsslf  to  the 
generosity  of  the  Romans,  he  had  not  lost  a 
kingdom,  but  gained  a  fiuthful  allv.*  At  the 
same  tiine,  under  pretence  of  reimbursii^  the 
axpense  of  the  war,  a  sum  of  six  thousand  ta- 
Ient%  sr  about  one  million  one  hundred  and 
twenty-tight  thousand  pounds  sterling,  was  ex- 
acted from  him ;  and  bs  himself,  to  this  great 
s«m  which  was  paid  to  ths  state,  added  a  gniulty 
to  the  army  of  a  talentP  to  each  of  the  tribunes, 
ten  m|me*  to  tech  of  the  centurium,  and  half  a 
mina*  to  each  private  man. 

Pompey,  In  dlnoslng  of  the  two  Armenlasi 
which  were  now  in  hb  power,  allotted  Sopbene, 
or  the  Lesser  Armrala,  on  the  right  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, to  Tigranes  the  son,  reserving  Syria 
and  Phsenicia,  to  which  Antiochus,  the  last  to- 
prcssnUtife  of  the  Macedonian  line,  had  been 
restored  by  Lncnllus,  together  with  Qlida  and 
Gaktla,  to  the  disposal  of  the  Rmnans. 

Hgranes  the  fiiuier  with  great  submission  ae- 
qnlsned  in  this  partition;  but  the  son,  who 
probably  expected  to  have  bees  put  In  thopoo- 
aesslonifthewholeofhisAther*  "     ' 


greatly  difeotrtiented»  and.  while  Ponpey  was 
yotin  Armenia,  eatend  Into  a  eorrsspoDdeoee 
wl^  tfaeklngof  Ptffthia,  aadsolkdtedhbanlsi. 
anco  to  overturn  this  estidJishment.  Onaeoount 
of  these  praolioss,  whether  real  or  supposed,  the 
aon  was  taken  Into  custody,  carried  into  Italy, 
asid  Bsade  a  part  in  the  ornaments  of  the  victor  s 
triumph.* 

The  Roman  general,  havinc  te  this  manner 
dlqwsed  of  the  kingdom  of  Armenia^  and  sa- 
oored  the  parmsnency  of  Us  settlement  by  the 
confinement  of  the  rebel  prinoe»  resumed  the 
thoughts  of  pursuing  fif  Ithridates  into  his  pn- 
asnt  retreat.  For  this  purpose  ha  left  Afiranlus 
fta  Armenia,  with  s  force  sufficient  to  sesnro  his 
rear,  and  to  prevent  any  distnrbaneeeo  this  sids 
of  the  Buphratee.  He  himself  pomed  the 
Araxes,  and  wintered  on  the  Cyrus,  or  the 
Cymus^  on  the  confines  of  Albania  and  Iboria. 
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In  Ae  foUowhig  smnasor;  hovkig  dafoated  tho 
natives  of  those  countries  in  repeated  eacoun- 
teri,  he  advanced  to  the  mouth  of  the  Phasii^ 
where  he  was  joined  by  his  fleet,  then  plyii^  In 
die  Euxine  sea,  under  the  command  or  Servl- 
Uus.  Here  he  appears  to  have  deliberated^ 
whether  he  shoula  attempt  to  pursue  Mithri- 
dates  any  forther ;  but  upon  considering  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  voyage,  and  of  the  maroh  iJong  a 
coast  and  a  country  entirely  unknown,  unfur- 
nished with  any  safe  harbour  for  his  ships,  or 
even  with  any  means  of  subsistenes  to  his  army 
Igr  land,  he  took  his  resolution  to  return,  and  to 
avail  himself,  in  the  best  manner  he  was  able,  sf 
the  poeeeesiont  wliich  had  been  aliandoned  to  him 
by  tke  flight  of  the  king.'  With  this  resolnthm 
he  directed  his  march,  by  the  coast,  back  into 
the  kingdom  of  Pentus;  and,  fUiding  noresist- 
anoe,  took  all  his  measures  as  In  a  conquered 
province.  At  one  pkce  ho  fbund  a  considerEhlo 
treasure,  which  Stratonloe.  one  of  the  oonoubloet 
of  the  kiac,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  named 
Xiphares,  disclosed  to  him,  on  condition  that.  If 
the  diance  of  war  should  throw  Xiphares  into 
the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  bis  life  should  bo 
spared.  But  this  unnupy  son  was  exposed  to 
other  dangers  besides  tnoae  the  motlieri^»pre« 
bended.  Mithridates,  upon  hearing  of  ths  prioe 
which  wMpaid  for  his  life,  ordered  him  to  bo 
slain.  *«  That  woman,"  he  said,  "  should  have 
likewise  bamlned  with  me  In  fovour  of  her 
son.'*  At  other  places  die  Roman  annv  found  . 
the  vestiges  of  great  magnificence^  Joined  to 
monuments  of 'superstition  andofcrueltv.  lliey 
found  some  productions  oi  an  art,  in  which  the 
king  was  supposed  to  be  amsler,  relating  to  tho  . 
composition  of  pBJstni,  and  of  .their  antidote^ 
and  some  records  of  dreams,  together  witk  the 
Interpretations,"  which  had  been  given  by  hia 


From  Pontus,  Pompey,  having  made  a  piopu 
diBposkion  of  the  fleet  in  the  BuxInis 


the  cosst  firon  any  attempts  which  Mithridatca 
might  make  from  the  Bosaborus  and  opposito 
coasts,  set  out  fbr  the  kingdom  of  Svria>  which 
ho  now  determined  to  seize  in  bdudf  of  the  Bo»  ' 
Bsans.  Lueullus  had  alreadv,  agreeably  to  tlw 
policy  of  bis  country,  and  under  pretence  of  set^ 
ting  the  Syrians  free,  separated  their  kingdeaa 
firom  the  other  poesessiona  of  Tigraaest  bot^o 
aretenee  uaon  which  he  noted  in  this  matter 
teing  suAdcttt  toprevont  Ussefadng  npon^Syrin 
so  a  Roman  province,  he  was  esotent  wltli  re*> 
storing  it  to  Antlocbns,  tho  last  ptotendsrof  tha 
MacedoiilaBlilM,whohad  Uved  dghlsen  yema 
in  the  greatest  obeeurity  In  COki^  P«op«^ 
now  propoeed  to  coeipleto  the  transaetlen,   by 


seizing  for  the  Romans  tlMmsdves»  what  tho 
other  affected  onhr  to  restore  to  tho  lawfVil 
ovmer;*  and  this  intendod  owner  now  pleaded 
In  vain  against  the  Romans  that  right  of  descent 
fWnn  the  Macedonian  line,  which  Xncidhis  had 
employed  with  so  much  fbree  to  sapfdant 
Timnes.** 

On  the  march  into  Syria  PiMBpey,  either  fai 
person  or  by  bis  Ucntenanti,  received  the  sub* 
misston  of  all  the  principalities  or  districts  In 
his  vray,  and  made  the  foOowinr  arranennents. 
"  itendedftarTI 
king  of  6a 


The  Lesser  A  rmenii^  soce^l 
the  son,  he  gave  to 
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Ot  THR  UOMAH  REFUBLICf; 


nplftttettdMc 


rinto  tli«  Hcdy 
witk  tiMir 


of  Holies.     He 

CMidlmticki,  onps,  yeiwilaef 

supports  aU  of  aoUd  gold,  widi  a  fiMt  oolicotlom 

ef  tlMiiokaitporfuniesMidamcred  trwiurr  of 

two  OiouMBd  tadftnti,  or  about  tlMRM  lHu»dr«d 

tad  <^gbty-nx  tfaonsaad  pouiuU  oltriiBip. 

HavJog  aatiified  |iis  earioeitf ,  it  b  aioBtimiad 
tl^  ko  wspeoted  thm  religion  of  tko  place  eo 
much  a«  to  haHre  left  every  part  of  thk  treaenn 
UDtoudicd,  and  tohavegivea  direetioiM  tkat  the 
temple  itaelf  cfaould  be  purified*  in  order  to  «x<- 
wif^  the  prefiuiation  of  ««4iich  he  hiioeelf  iiad 
peea  goilty.  He  restored  Hmanae  to  the 
priesthood  or  sorereigBty  of  tbe  Ui^doin,  bat 
ebanjced  him  with  a  eonddsrabie. tribute  to  the 
fiomaas,  and  at  the  same  time  stript  the  nation 
of  all  those  poesessioos  or  dependeneiea  in  Palea- 
line  and  Celesyria,  which  had  been  acquired 
jor<  held  In  sul^ection  by  their  aneeston.  Sueh 
were  Oadain»  Scythopoiis,  Hyppus,  Pella, 
Samaria,  Marlssa,  Azotus,  Jamaua,  Arethusi, 
Pasa,  Joppa,  and  Dora,  w(th  >N^iat  was  then 
called  6trato*s  Tower,  and  afterwards  Cesarca. 
0nder,preteneeofreetoring  tfaeae  several  plaess 
tq  their  Hbcrtie^  they  were  detached  from  the 
principality  of  the  Jew%  but  in  reality  aanexod 
to  the  Roman  province  of  Syria.' 

Pompey  now  recollecting  that  be  had  far- 
merly  carried  his  arms  to  the  shores  of  the  At- 
lantic, and  to  the  boundaries  of  Numidia  Mid  of 
Spain ;  that  he  had  recently  penetrated  to  the 
coasts  of  the  Euxine,  and  to  tho  neighbourhood 
of  the  Caspian  Sea;  to  the  end  that  he  might 
not  leave  any  part  of  the  known  world  unex- 
plored by  his  arms,  now  formed  a  project  to 
Bnleh  this  round  of  eac|goits;  by  vkitfasg  the 
shoree  of  the  Aaiatlc  or  Kastem  Ocean :  a  eijv 

Siimstaace  which  was  to  complete  the  glory  of 
Is  appcoaching  triumph,  and  raise  him,  as  hie 
flatterers  were  pleased  to  observe,  to  a  rank  above 
vrtry  conqueror  of  the  present  or  any  preceding 

Bu|  while  Pompey  was  employed  in  the  settle- 
ment of  Syria,  in  the  reduction  of  Jenmle^,  and 
m^tatioff  these  farther  conquests,  IVIithridates 
was  busy  In  making  prepamloi^s  to  renew  the 
war.  Having  heara  of  the  extremities  tat 
whlph  the  citizens  of  Rome  bad  been  frequently 
riNluced  by  the  Invasion  of  the  Gauls  and  ^f 
Hannibal,  and  bv  the  insurrections  of  their 
own  subjects  apd  sl|ives,  he  concluded  that  tiiey 

^were  weakest  at  home,  or  might  be  attacked 
with  the  greatest  advantage  li)  It^ly.  He  agaip, 

^^erefbre,  resumed  the  pn^ect  of  marching  ap 
army  ot  Scythians  by  tlie  Danube  and  the  Alps. 
He  visited  all  the  princes  in  his  neighbourhood, 

'made  alliances  wiUk  them,  which  he  confirmed 
t^y  giving  to  some  of  them  his  daughters  in 
marriage,  and  persuade  them,  by  the  hopes  of 

jl  nlenlJful  spoil,  to  join  with  him  in  the  prefect 
of^  invading  £ur^>e.  He  even  despatched  his 
agents  into  Gaul,  to  secure  the  eo-operations  of 
nations  on  that  side  of  the  world,  am]  tested 
ikUt  on  his  appearance  In  Italy,  many  of  the 

ficontented  Intiabitants  would  join  him  as  they 
i  joined  Hannibal :  and  that  the  slaves,  so 
ely  at  open  war  w)tb  their  masters,  woidd 
ewise  t>e  a  plentiful  supply  of  recrultf  to  Ue 
■rany.' 
'  ^  These  prefects,  however^  appeared  fohls  oiyn 
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and  fM(L  They  were 
suited  to  the  stataaf  a  king  who  wished  to  perhdi 
with  splendour  (  but  not  to  that  of  sutjasta  and 
Mlowera  who  had'humUer  hopes,  and  who 
dM(M  to  ha  ^ovsmad  by  aioro  wasonable  pvosr 
pacta  of  iuocess.  Hie  king  Umaelf,  whib  he 
aaaditated  sueh  esteasive  dengns,  being  conflacd 
by  an  uleer  in  his  lace,  had  iMea  tor  a  aonoider* 
able  lime  ooncealed  from  public  viesrv  and  had 
not  admitted  any  person  to  his  presence  besides 
soma  frvourila  aunnchs.  The  mi|uls  of  his 
sul^leets,  and  of  his  own  family  In  particular, 
were  much  alienated  from  him  by  some  late  acta 
of  barbaraua  severity  againat  Maeiiarce  and 
Xiphates,  two  of  h|s  ddldren,  who  with  aanaa 
othen  aa  vae  have  aseBtlonsd,  had  incurred  hit 


Piumaoes,  another  aon,  attended  the  fatherj 
and,  thouffh  dispeaed  to  betnqr  him,  was  stiu 
much  in  his  confidence.  The  people  of  Phona* 
goria,  a  town  on  the  shore  or  the  Boephoros^ 
oppasite  to  Aa  £srtress  at  whSeh  the  king  now 
reilded,  together  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
eowstry,  pratendiog  a  variety  of  provaoatiott% 
revolted  againat  him ;  and  the  army,  dudag  Ua 
cooHneraent,  losing  the  nanal  Awe  of  Ua  penon^ 
mutinied,  and  acknowledged  Phamaces  tm 
king.  They  assembled  round  the  fort  in  which 
Mithridates  was  lodged,  and  which  he  had  gar- 
risoned  with  a  chosen  body  of  men.  When  he 
appeared  on  the  battlements,  and«desired  to  know 
their  demands :  **  To  exchange  yon,"  they  said, 
**  for  Phamaces ;  an  old  king  for  a  young  one.*' 
Even  yrhSle  he  received  this  answer,  and  while 
many  of  his  guards  deserted  him,  he  still  hoped 
that,  if  he  were  at  liberty,  he  might  retrieve  hk 
•tUbn,  He  dsshad;  thbrefiitk^  by  vcpeaiad 
aaessages,  to  know  wliather  he  might  have  leave 
to  deaart  hi  safety?  B«t  none  of  tha  meesen- 
gers  he  seat  with  this  onsstioa  being  anlBered  to 
n^asBOt  he  appn^hendea  that  then  was  a  dailgik 
to  deliver  him  up  Into  the  hands  of  the  Rmoaans. 
Under  this  f^mhension  he  hadreoonr^otobla 
last  resort,  a  dpse  of  poison,  which,  it  Is  sahl, 
he  always  .curled  in  tne  scapbard  of  Ids  sword. 
Being  to  emplov  tb|s  soveire^  remedv  of  au 
his  evils,  he  dismissed,  wim  expressions  of 
kindness  aiyd  gratitude,  .sucli  of  his  attendants 
as  'still  continued  faithful  to  him ;  and  being  lef^ 
with  two  of  his  daiigbters,  who  earnestly  de- 
sired to  die  with  their  nther,  he  allowed  them 
to  sharp  In  the  draught,  and  saw  diem  expln^ 
$ut  the  portion  which  he  had  reserved  for  nfm- 
self  not  ^eing  likely  to  overcome  the  vigour  pf  ^la 
constitution,  or,  as  was  believed  in  tiioae  cmluli- 
ous  times,  being  too  powerfully  counteracted  by 
the  effect  of  many  antidotes  he  had  taken 
against  poison,  he  ordered  a  Adthful  slave  who 
attended  him,  to  perform  with  his  sword  what 
was  in  those  times  a<2counted  the  highest  proof, 
as  it  was  the  last  act,  of  fidelity  hi  a  servant  in 
his  master. 

Accounts  of  (hii  event  was  bnmght  tp 
Pompey,  while  bis  army  was  encamjpeck  at  tne 
distance  of  some  days'  march  fh>m  the  capi^l  of 
Judea^  In  his  wfiy  \o  Arabia,  The  mess^gfra 
appeared  carrying  wre«th9  of  laurel  pn  the 
points  of  their  spears :  and  the  army,  crowdipr 
around  their  general  ^>  l^afn  the  tidings,  were 
Informed  of  the  ^eath  of  Mithridates.     Tbfa 


they  recelyed  with  acclamation^  and  Immedf- 
atefy  proceeded  to  make  all  the  ordinary  demoil- 
stfatloni  of  Joy.  Pompey,  having  now  aocom- 
plli^ied  the  principal  Ql^ject  of  the  wir,  dropped  his 
dcaign  on  Arabia,  and  directed  the  miu*cn  of  his 
army  tAwm^  Poiitus.  Here  he  received  the  anb- 
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[Boor  ill. 


ntoiian  ^f  Ftemaoet,  and,  wUh  many  oUmt 
gifts,  wat  prjesentod  with  the  wnhalmgd  oome  of 
thekliw.  The  whole  armr  crowded  totee  it,  ez- 
amined  the  feotares  tad  die  eeon,  tottfyiog,  hjr 
thew  last  effeelB  of  thehr  corioeity,  the  r^ect 
which  they  entertained  for  this  extraordinary 
man.  He  had,  with  short  intervals,  ooeupied 
the  anus  of  the  Romans,  during  forty  yean; 
and,  thoofh  he  coold  not  hrinf^  the  natives  of 
Asia  to  match  with  the  Roman  legions,  yet  he 
Ireqaently,  by  the  superiority  of  bb  own  genius, 
stood  Arm  in  illstifsii,  or  rose  from  misfortune 
with  new  and  unexpected  resources.  He  was 
tall,  and  of  a  rigorous  constitution,  addicted  to 
women,  and,  tlioagb  superior  to  eyery  other 
sort  of  seduction,  to  this  his  ardent  and  Impe- 
tuous spirit  made  him  a  fr«auent  and  an  easy 
pvey.  He  appears  to  have  loved  and  trusted 
many  of  that  sex  with  a  boundless  nassion.  By 
some  of  them  he  was  followed  in  the  field; 
others  he  distributed  In  his  different  palaces; 
had    many   children,    and    entortainea    more 


parental  atffection  than  esmmonly  attends  the 
polygamy  a£  Asiatic  princes ;  yet  even  towards 
his  own  sons,  as  well  aa  towards  every  one  else, 
on  occasions  whidh  alarmed  the  Jndousy  of  his 
crown,  he  was  sanguinary  and  inexorable. 


Pompey  proceeded  to  aet^  iSkm  remainder  of 
his  cduquests;  and,  besides  the  arruigemcnt« 
already  menthmed,  annexed  the  kingdom  fpf 
Pontus  to  the jprorvinoe  of  Bithynia,  gave  tits 
Bosphoms  to  Fliamaces,  and  put  the  proriiion 
of  Syria,  extendhig  to  the  frontier  of  Ei^ypt, 
under  the  government  of  Seaurus.  He  Md 
now,  from  ue  time  of  his  appointment  to  eoe* 
csed  Lucullus,  for  about  three  years,  had  the  ooi« 
direction  of  the  aflkim  of  the  Romans  in  Aaia  ;* 
and  had  exchanged  with  the  king  of  Parthia  pro- 
voking memages,  which,  in  a  dilFerent  ooi^mio. 
ture,  might  lutve  led  to  immediate  war.  But 
the  circumstances  were  not  yet  ripe  fcf  such  « 
measure,  and  Pompev  had  provided  suffideat 
materials  for  a  triumpn,  without  attempting  to 
break  through  thosis  boundaries  on  vniidi  aa 
many  Roman  generals  were  doomed  to  diaap- 
pointments,  and  on  which  the  progress  of  Cm 
empire  itself  was  destined  to  stop. 

Without  entertaining  anv  farther  projects  lor 
the  present,  he  set  out  with  two  legions  on  the 
route  of  Cilida  towards  Italy,  having  TIgranea, 
son  to  the  king  of  Armenia,  togetlier  with  Arls- 
tobulus,  late  usurper  of  the  Jewish  throne,  with 
his  family,  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  as  cap- 
tives to  adorn  his  triumph.* 


CHAP.  in. 


Ormring  Corruj 
padtyj  mnd 


I  of^  Roman  Qffeersrf  Suae^The  love  (f  Conmderatkn  changed  fir  Avanee^  lia^ 
i^aiky^Lawt  against  Extortkn-^ataHne  a  Candidate  fir  the  Ctmsubhw-^^Conqd-' 
«My  wkk  JtOromuS'-Competitionfor  the  Conndaie^Election  of  Cicero  and  Antomu»^ontHlianjf 
the  Time$-^Agrarian  Lata  of  Rutha-^Trial  ofRabirku^^abaU  of  the  TrOntne^^Of  CataBne^ERt 
FHghiJrom  the  Cky^Ditctmery  of  hit  AcoomfOces^Their  Execution, 


U.  C.  686. 

C,  Coipur- 
niu»  PUo, 
Jf.  Auh  Gla- 
brio. 


ABOUT  the  time  that  Pom^  obtained  his 
commission  to  command  with  so  extensive 
a  power  in  the  suppression  of  the  pirates,  the  tide 
bq^ao  to  run  high  against  the  anstocratlcal  par- 
ty. Tlie  populace,  led  by  some  of 
toe  tribunes,  were  ever  ready  to  in- 
sult the  authority  of  the  senate ; 
and  the  vices  of  particular  men  gave 
frequent  advantages  against  the 
whole  order  of  nobility.  Corrup- 
tion and  dangerous  faction  prevau- 
ad  at  elections,  and  the  preferments  of  state  were 
genorally  coveted,  as  steps  to  the  government  of 
provinces,  where  fortunes  were  amassed  by  eve- 
nr  species  of  abuse,  oppression,  and  violence. 
£nvy  and  indignation  concurred  in  rousing  the 
people  against  these  abuses.  Cor- 
Imc  Cornelia  nelius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  proposed 
deAfnbltu.  a  severe  law  against  bribeiy,  by 
which  persons  convicted  or  this 
icrime  should  be  disqualified  for  any  office  of 
state..  The  senate  wished  to  soften  the  rigour 
of  this  law,  by  limiting  the  penalty  to  a  pecuni- 
ary fine;  imd  the  consul,  Calpumius  Piso, 
moved  for  gn  edict  to  this  purpose,  in  order  to 
anticipate  and  to  preiOude  the  more  violent  law 
of  Cornelius.  But  the  tribune  prevailed,  and 
obtained  ap  act  imposing  the  severer  penalty. 
He  likewise,  by  another  decree  of  the  people, 
attacked  the  discrttioQary  Jurisdiction  of  the 


1  Dion.  Cass.  lib.  xxxtu.  c.  6. 
S  Joseph.  4e  BelL  Jad.  lib.  i.  c.  7. 


pr9tors,'  obliMd  them  to  be  mors  explicit  In  the 
edicts  they  pumished,  and  to  observe  them  men 
exactly. 

The  crime  of  extortion  in  the  provinces,  how- 
.ever,  was  the  great  disgrace  of  the  Romans.  To 
have  found  an  eifectiuil  remedy  for  this  evfl, 
would  have  done  more  honour  to  the  common- 
wealth than  they  had  derived  from  all  their  con- 
quests. Severe  laws  were  accordingly  enacted, 
complaints  were  willingly  received,  and  prose- 
cutions encouraged.  C4mdidates  for  popuhuity 
and  public  favour  generally  began  with  ende«- 
vounng  to  bring  some  offender  under  this  title 
to  public  iustice ;  but  the  example  of  this  state, 
after  all,  has  left  only  this  piece  of  Instruction  to 
mankind  :  That  Just  government  over  conouercd 
provinces  is  scarcely  to  be  hoped  for,  and  least 
of  all  where  republics  are  the  conouerors. 

Manilius,  one  of  the  tribunes  or  the  pccple,  In 
order  to  strengthen  the  inferior  class  of  his  con- 
stituent^  had  obtained  by  surprise  an  act,*  by 
which  the  citizens  of  slavkh  extraction  were  to 
be  promiscuously  inrollcd  in  all  the  tribes.  TMs 
act,  haying  drawn  upon  him  the  resentmeni  Of 
the  senate,  compellea  him  to  seek  for  security 
under  the  protection  of  Gablnius  and  Pompev. 
With  this  view  he  moved  his  famous  act,  in 
which  Cicero  concurred,  to  vest  Pompey  with 
the  command  In  Asia.     This  motion  procufH 
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him  »  -pommtuik  tnppmrt,  and,  on 

IjexAfarUiia.  some  aottuiowh  Aa  gweni  voice«f 
th«  peopl«  ift  bb  ftnrour.    Socn  af- 

tar  Uiia  tranwcrtton,  bdiif  promoirted  finr  some 
^tfBBoeatthetribiuua^f  CiM^nteww  then 
.piwtqr,  and  b«iiif  nlinMl  tke  imud  deUys,  the 
'l^netar  was  obUtfttd  ta«3m2ain  tbi*  atepin  a  ap«eeh 

ta^hapaopla;  ln.whleh  batold  them,  that  he 
.maa«t  tO'  lavW  MaaUius,  aad  that,  hia  own 
'  Una  in  offica  bainf  about  to  expira,  be  eonld  not 
.£»voarhimiBon€fioetiiaUy,  than  byhaatenlog 

bia  trial,  and  by  not  leaving  bim  in  the  power 
-ola suaoeaMTy  wbomigbt not baaquaUy  dispoaad 
^nluafikvour.     Such  were  the  loooa  and  pomilar 


tiioiiona  of  joatioa  than  prevailing  at  Rom^^ 
*  At  tha  election  o£  oonaula  for  the  IbiWwing 

ieaCf  thare^ccamdanappoitaiiity  toapplVtlie 
kwagaioit  bribery.  Offoa*eaBdidataa.Pabli«s 
Autroniua  F»ta%  Fubliiia  ComelinB  SyUa,  L. 
AoRlioa  Cotta,  and  L.  Manlina  Tatrqnatus,  the 
majority  had  dedaiied  for  the  former  two ;  bat 
ibiwe  being  convicted  of  bribery,  were  aet  aside, 
and  their  competitors  declared  dnlv  elected. 

About  the  same  time  L.  Seifias  Catalina, 
who  baa  beeo.  alread  v  mentkmed  as  one  of  the 
most  Tioleot  ezecutioneiB  of  SvUa's  proacrip- 
tloaa,  liavlnr  retoraad  £rom  Araea,  where  he 
bad  served  in  the  capacity  of  pnetor,  and  In- 
tending to  stand  for  the  consulate,  was  accused 
of  extortion  in  his  province,  and  stopped  in  his 
canvass  by  a  proaecatlon  raised  on  this  aewunt. 
In  his  rage  for  this  disappointment,  he  was 
ripe  for  any  disorder ;  and,  being  readily  joined 
by  Autronina  and  Piao,  fionned  a  conapiney  to 
awaaslmte  Hieir  rivals,*  to  masHusre  the  senate, 
to  seise  the  enaigns  of  power,  and,  with  the  aid 
flC  tiieir  J5M)tion»  to  ]»v  boU  of  tha  goverament.' 
JuUtts  C«sar  and  Crassns  are  mentioned  by 
Suetonius  as  aooomplioes  in  this  plot.  Crsasua 
was  to  have  been  named  dictator,  and  C»sar  his 
'  general  of  the  horse.'  Cesar  was  to  have  given 
the  signal  for  tliepxecation  of  the  massacre,  bymi- 
covering  bis  shoulders  of  his  gown ;  but  Crassus 
ctevlng  reianted,  alisented  himself  fWim  the  se- 
•■af  an  the  day  appointed,  and  Casar,  t)iougfa 
present,  omitted  to  give  the  signal,  by  whidi 
wnnni  the  whole  was  disooneertad.  Sylla  veaa 
tried  aoase  years  after  aa  an  aocessery,  and  was 
defended  by  Cloaiv. 

.  Manyof  those  who,  by  their  birth  and  die- 
iiac^a,  wsra  destined  to  ran  the  caretr  of  po- 
lidsiAhoMara,  finrnd  their  fortanea,  by  the  ex- 
k  of  publlo  shows,  and  of  gra- 


u.  aesa 

O.  J.  Casar, 
a  Mar,  Fi- 
guUu. 


'  toitUs  to  the  p«>ple,  by  bribea  to  private  p«nbaa, 
dieryand  pradi- 


an  well  aa  by  their  own  debanohery 
gaUty,  ruinad  before  they  attained  tfaaif  end. 
/Diey  sought  to  repair  their  ruin  by  any  nnwvr- 
rantabio  means,'  and  were  ready  to  engage  in 
'may  .dangerans  deaign.  Tha  state  appears  to 
•iMive  apprehended  an  increaaa  of  this  danger 
from  ttM  number  of  foreigners,  who,  from 
every  quarter,  crowded  to  liome  as  to  the  gen- 
aral  resort  of  persons  who  wished  to  graCUy 
tfieir  own  extravagance,  or  to  pray  upan  tiiat  of 
othen.  Under  this  apprebennoa,  an  edict  was 
abteined,  upon  the  motion  of  C.  l^ius,  tribune 

of  tho  people^  to  oblige  all  stran- 
JUr  PupU  d«  gers  to  leave  the  city :  but  it  is 
JPtregrlnis,        fikfdy,  that  the  state  was  in  great. 

er  danger  from  natlvea  dnn  far- 
aigaers.     Cataline,  having  pnvailed  open  Oo- 
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dttts,  by  the  odnsidsratioB  of  a  sum  of  money, 
to  drop  the  prosecutien,  which  bad  been  intended 
against  bim,  was  left  to  offer  fatmsf^f  a  candidate 
for  the  consulate  of  the  following  year.  '* 

The  office  of  censor  had  been  revived  in  the 
peraons  of  Catulus  and  Crassns ;  but  these  ofR. 
cers  found  that  ita  authoritv,  so  powerful  In 
former  times,  was  now  of  little  effect.  They 
scaroely  ventured  to  give  it  a  triid  Within  the 
dty ;  and,  having  dUfered  about  the  terolmeot 
of  citizeua  residing  bayand  the  Po,  and  about 
some  other  particulars,  they  resigned  thdr 
power.'*  Censors  were  again  named  in  the  fol> 
lowing  year,>ut  with  no  greater  efflect ;  some  of 
tha  trwones,  fearing  to  be  degraded  from  the  aa- 
■ate,  forbade  them  to  pcooeea  in  making  up  the 

In  the  next  consulate,  Caius  Ju- 
lius  Cnaar,  at  this  time  thirty-fivn 
years  of  aee»  entered  <m  his  career 
of  popnlarhy  and  ambition.    Being 
edUe,  together  with  Marcus  Bibu- 
los,  be  not  onlv  concurred  with  his 
ooUsague  in  all  the  expensive  shows  that  wefe 
given  to  the  paople,  bat  gave  Mparate  entertabs- 
meaits  on  his  own  aoeount.    The  muhltttdes  of 
gladiatorB  he  had  aissmMed  on  this  oeoaaion 
gave  an  alarm  to  the  magistracy,  and  he  was 
ordered  not  to  exceed  a  certein  number.     In  the 
administration  of  his  office  as  pnetor,  he  toolc 
some  steps  that  were  likely  to  revive  the  animo- 
sity of  the  late  parties  of  Marins  and  Sylla ; 
and,  notwithstanaing  the  act  of  indemnity  which 
hod  passed,  raised  prosecutions  on  a  charge  of 
assassination,  against  all  those  who  had  put  any 
citizen  to  death  in  execution  of  Sylla*s  proscrip- 
tion.**   From  this  thne  Snetonltts  observes,  that 
Cioero  dated  the  beginning  of  Casar's  pnjoet 
to  subvert  the  repubUe,  and  to  make  hfanadf 
master  of  the  state. '^ 

What  has  most  distinguished  thie  consulate, 
however,  Is  the  competiUon  of  candidates  f«9r 
the  succession  to  that  office  on  the  following 
year,  and  the  consecfnenees  of  the  deetion 
wliich  followed.  The  candidates  vrwe  M.  Tol- 
Uits  Cicero,  C  Antonlus,  son  of  the  late  cele- 
brated orator,  L.  Sprglus  Catslina,  P.  Sulpitins 
Galba,  and  h.  Cassias  Longinus,  Quintus  Cor- 
nifidus,  and  Lidnlns  Saccrdos. 

Cicero  was  the  first  of  his  family  who  had 
ever  resided,  or  enjoyed  any  honours,  at  Rome. 
He  was  a  native  of  Arpinum,  a  country-town 
of  Italy,  and  was  considered  as  an  obsemre  per- 
son by  those  who  were  desocnded  of  ancient 
ikmilMs,  but  had  great  consideration  on  account 
of  Ills  eloquence  and  the  oonseqnences  of  H,  to 
all  such  as  had  any  interests  at  stake  before  tile 
tribunals  of  justice.  Being  soUdted  by  CataUne 
to  nndertake  bis  defence  on  a  trial  for  malversa- 
tion in  8ieily,  he  did  not  at  once  reject  the  re- 
qnest,*  nor  always  deny  his  aid  to  the  foctions 
tribunes  In  support  of  their  measures.  He  vras 
undoubtedly,  ilke  other  ambitious  men  at  Rome, 
disposed  to  court  everv  party,  and  willing  to  gain 
individuals  ;'*  and  had  of  late.  In  particuUur,  con- 
siderably strengtboied  bis  interest,  by  having 


-  »  Wmareh.  in  Vit.  Ctcer.       6  Cic.  fat  Catal.  i.  c.  0. 
7  Dion.  Hb.  xxxti.  &c.  8  Saetoo.  in  Csesar. 

9  Plntarch.  in  Viu  Cioaronis. 


10  Cicero  do  Anrotpacam  Responsis. 

11  pica.  lib.  xxxvi.    Platarcta.  io  Crasio. 

IS  lUd.  Plat.  ,        13  Sneton.  in  Tit.  C.  J.-Caesam. 

14  Ibid.  c.  ix.  Snctonhls  suppo<e«,  that  Cicero 
aHoded  to  the  oonspiniey  of  Aotroaios  and  8yUa,  in 
which  CrasHis,  as  well  as  Cirssr,  was  said  to  be  eU* 
l^aced. 

15  £p.  ad  AtticiUB,  lib  i.  cp.  2. 
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umMTted  the  pretanuoM  of  Pompey,  wid  toy 
hii^fnff  joined  the  popular  tribnnce,  in  wl^t 
tbeyprapoeed  in  behidf  of  tiiat  officer.  He 
was,  notwithrtanding,  probably  by  bla  awsion 
to  appear  for  so  bad  a  client  as  Cataiine,  eared 
from  the  reproaoh  of  baring  espoused  his eanae; 
and  by  his  known  indinatien  in  general  to  snp- 


port  the  authority  of  the  senate,  he  disposed 
the  aristoctatical  party  to  forgive  the  oeeaalooal 
part  which  he  took  with  the  tribunes  in  portion. 


C  quMtioiw,  not  imq|ediately  supposed  to  affect 
tlieir  goremment. 

In  mt  course  of  this  competition  for  the  con- 
sulship, Antonius  and  Cataiine  Joined  interests 
tegethsr,  and  spared  no  kind  or  dcme  of  corrun- 
tion.     Cicero  oomplained  of  their  practices  in 


the  senate,  and  moved  to  revive  the  law  of  Cal- 
pumius  against  Inriberv,  with  an  additional 
penalty  of  ten  yean  haniabment.  *  Cataiine  oon- 
sidsred  this  measure  as  levelled  against  himself; 
and  incited  by  this  provocation,  as  well  as  by 
the  animosity  of  a  rival,  was  then  supposed  to 
have  formed  a  design  against  Cicero's  life,  and 
to  have  expressed  himself  to  this  purpose,  in 
terms  that  cave  a  general  alarm  to  the  electors, 
and  determmed  great  numbers  against  himself. 
He  had  drawn  to  his  interests  many  persons  of 
infiMnous  character  and  desperate  fortune,  many 
youths  of  good  family,  whom  he  debaudked  or 
encouraged  in  their  profligacy.  His  language, 
at  their  meetings,  was  ftilTof  indignation  at  the 
unequal  and  supposed  unjurt  distribution  of  for- 
tune and  power.  «<  All  the  wealth  of  the  state, 
all  authority,**  he  said,  <*  k  engrossed  by  a  few, 
while  others  of  more  merit,  are  kept  in  poverty 
and  obscurity,  and  oppfossed  with  debts."  He 
professed  his  intention,  when  in  office,  to  re- 
move these  grievances,  to  cancel  the  debts  of  his 
fHeodi,  to  enrich  them  by  nkotiful  diriskms  of 
land,  and  to  place  tbem  in  tne  highest  stations. 

These  4solaratioos,  being  made  to  a  numerous 
meeting,  vrere  ill  concealed.  Curiu%  one  of  the 
fiMstlon,  boasted  to  Fulvia,  a  woman  of  rank, 
with  whom  he  had  a  criminal  correspondence, 
that  a  revolution  must  soon  take  place,  and  spe- 
oifled  the  particular  hopes  and  designs  of  their 
party.  This  woman  mentioned  the  subject  to 
Lot  own  conftdents,  but  concealed  the  author  of 
her  information.  In  the  mean  time,  Cataiine 
was  considered  as  a  person  of  the  moot  dangerous 
designs,  and  was  opposed  in  his  election  by  all 
who  had  any  regard  to  public  order,  or  to  the 
safety  of  the  comntfowealth.  Cicero,  at  the 
same  time,  being  sM^ported  by  the  senate,  was 
elected,  together  with  Cains  Antonius.  The 
latter  stood  candidate  upon  the  same  interest 
with  Cataiine,  and  was  preferred  to  him  only 
by  a  small  majority. 

By  this  event  the  designs  of 
U.  C.  600.  Cataiine  were  supposed  to  be  frus- 
M  Tullin*  trated ;  but  the  consuls  were  not 
Cieero,  likely  to  enter  on  a  quiet  adminis- 

C.  AMi0iUu*,  tration.  The  tribunitian  power, 
from  the  time  of  its  restoration, 
was  gradaally  recovering  its  force,  and  extend- 
ing Its  operations.  Every  person  that  could 
give  any  public  disturtiance,  that  could  annoy 
the  senate,  or  mortifr  any  of  its  leading  mem- 
bers ;  every  one  that  had  riews  of  ambition  ad- 
verse to  the  laws,  or  who  wished  to  take  part  in 
of  confusion  and  tumult;  every  person 
~  with  debt,  who  vHshed  to  defraud  his 


who,  hyhia  vroMmmcr 
oe  with  the  tribunsda  mf 


1  Dio.  lib.  xxxtU   c.  30. 


or  crimes,  was  at  varianoe  ^ 
justice,  was  eoaoprehsaded  under  the  genml 
denomination  of  the  popular  party.  The  H^ 
man  people  had  once  been  divMed  into  patrsdan 
and  iMeian,  next  into  noUemen  and  common- 
ers; but  now  they  toek  sides  vrith  little  fgmrd 
to  former  distinctions  against  or  for  the  fna&t^ 
vationofpnblicevder.  In  the  assembly  of  thecssi- 
turies,  as  weU  as  in  that  of  the  tribes,  the  diaor- 
deriy  and  the  profligate  began  to  prevail;  and  an 
it  was  impossible  that  the  coUeelive  body  of  ikm 
people  could  meet,  the  oomitfa^  for  thomost  par«» 
was~but  another  name  for  such  riotous  smim 
biles,  as  were  made  up  of  the  pefaona  wlw 
haunted  the  streeta  of  Uome.  The  mUida  of 
sober  men  were  full  of  (ear  and  distrust,  alamed 
with  surmises  of  plots,  and  various  oomhinatiosis 
of  desperate  persons,  who  united  their  Inflnenre, 
not  to  carry  eleetions  or  attain  to  prelennesUa, 
but  to  overturn  the  government,  or  to  shara  in 
ita  spoils.' 

,  „  .  One  of  the  tribunes  of  the  pc»> 
Lex  Servilla  ^^^  ^^  ServiliiMi  Rnlhis,  soon 
Agrarla.  ^^^  ^^  .dmissioo  into  offiee, 
under  pretence  of  providing  settleasento  ^sr 
many  of  the  citizens,  pvomu^ted  the  heads  of 
an  Agrarian  law,  which  he  carried  to  the  oenato 
and  UiK  people.  The  sul||eet  of  former  granite 
was  now  in  a  great  measure  rvhansted,  and  ail 
Italy  was  inhabited  by  Roman  oitisena.  This 
tribune  proposed  a  new  expedient  to  open  aettlc 
mente  for  tne  indigent,  not  by  conquest,  but  hy 
purchase.  It  was  proposed  that  all  eatatea,  ter- 
ritories, or  possessions  of  any  sort,  which  he- 
longed  to  the  repuUie,  sliould  be  sold ;  that  all 
acquisitions  of  territory  recently  made,  and  the 
jqpo&k  taken  frxHu  any  enemy,  should  be  dispeeed 
of  in  the  same  manner ;  that  the  money  arising 
from  such  sales  should  be  employed  in  purchaa- 
ing  arable  and  cultivable  landb,  to  be  assignsd  in 
Iota  to  the  needy  citiaens;  and  that,  to  carry  this 
law  into  execution,  ten  commisakmers  should  be 
named  in  the  same  manner  in  wliich  the  posuUb 
were  named,  not  by  the  whole  people,  but  bj 
seventeen  of  the  tribes  selected  by  k>t :  that  theae 
commissioners  should  be  jndges,  wiUieut  appeal, 
of  what  vras  or  was  not  public  praperty ;  of 
what  was  to  be  sold,  of  what  was  to  be  b«Hight» 
and  at  what  price;  that  they  were  to  receive  and 
judge  of  the  accounte  of  every  consul,  or  other 
officer,  except  Pompey,  commandhig  in  any  pro- 
vincof  where  any  capture  was  made,  or  new  ter- 
ritory aequired  :  and  in  short,  that  they  should, 
during  five  years,  which  was  the  intended  term 
of  thdr  commission,  be  the  sole  masters  of  oil 
property  within  tlie  empire,  whether  public  or 
private. 

On  the  day  that  the  new  consuls  entered  on 
their  office,  when  they  returned  In  procession 
from  the  capltoi,  and  gave  the  first  meeting  to 
the  senate,  Rullus  baa  the  presumption  to  pro* 
pose  tills  law,  and  to  move  the  conscript  lathers, 
that  they  would  be  pleased  to  give  it  the  sanction 
of  their  approbation  and  authority  in  being  car. 
ried  to  the  people.  Upon  this  occasion,  Cicero 
made  his  first  speech  In  the  character  of  consul. 
The  former  part  of  it  is  kist;  the  remaindiT 
may  be  reckoned  among  the  bkhest  specimens 
of  bis  eloquence.  In  this  and  the  two  speeches 
he  d^vered  to  the  people,  on  the  same  sul|i«ct, 
he  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  (if  we  may  veo- 


1  Ckero  dc  Legt  Agrana. 
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turo  to  imitela  Ui  own  exyntvaioiit)  that,  from  I  liiu;  Caesu*.    The  iukention  of  U)e  popular  party 
the  first  clauM  of  this  law  to  the  lasik,  there  was  |  w^s,  by  malting  aa  example  of  this  roqiectahle 


nothing  thought  of,  nothing  pro 
done  but  the  erectiDg,  in  ten  pen 
pveteoce  of  an  Agnmn  law,  an 
reignty  over  the  treasury,  the  revenue,  cue  pro- 
vinces, the  empire,  the  neighbouriog  kingdoms 
and  states  ;  and,  in  short,  over  all  the  world  as 
.far  as  it  was  known  to  the  Romans.  He  ^inted 
in  snch  lively  colours  the  abuses  which  might  be 
committed  by  RuUus,  and  hv  his  associates  in 
judging  what  was  private  and  what  public  pro 
party,  in  making  sales,  in  making  purchases,  ii 
plaating  the  colonies ;  and  so  exposed  the  impQ 
dance  of  the  cheat,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to 
surprise  the  people  into  the  granting  ot  such  pow- 
ers, the  absurdity  ai 
whole  measure,  th 
and  its  author  his 
tnated  as  an  Q^b^tci 

The  splendour  < 
this  occasion,  appt 
and  the  spirit  of  tl 
him  with  opportui 
Amerinus,  having 
few  years  before, 
office,  set  apart  soi 
the  equestrian  ord 

people,  so  that  Roedus  was  commonly  hissed 
when  he  appeared  at  any  of  the  public  assem- 
blies.    On  some  one  of  Ukea 
sul  interposed;    and,   in  a 
secured  the  attachment  of  thi 
and  reconciled  th<&  people    to    the   distinction 
which  had  been  made  in  favour  of  that  body. 

There  happened  under  the  same  consulate  a 
business  of  greater  difficulty,  being  a  motion  to 
restore  the  sons  of  the  proeeribcd  to  the  privil- 
^e  of  being  chosen  into  the  offices  ci  state,  of 
which  they  had  been  deprived  by  an  ordinance 
of  Sylla.  Their  fate  was  undoubtedlv  calami- 
tous and  severe.  Many  of  them  who  nad .  been 
too  young  to  hav«  incurred  the  guilt  of  their 
party,  were  now  come  of  age,  and  found  them^ 
selves  stript  of  their  birthright,  and  stigmatiseed 
with  this  mark  of  dishonour.  It  was  proposed, 
im  their  behalf,  to  take  away  this  cruel  exclu- 
sion. But  Cicero,  apprehending  that  this  pro- 
posal tended  to  arm  and  to  strengthen  persons, 
who,  from  long  use,  had  contracted  an  habitual 
disaifection  to  the  established  government, 
powerfully  opposed  the  motion,  and  succeeded 
m  having  it  rqected.* 

Though  the  orations  on  the  two  suljects  last 
mentioned  have  perished,  great  part  of  that 
which  he  spoke  on  the  trial  of  C.  Rabirius  still 
remains.  This  man,  of  a  great  a^e,  a  respect- 
able senator,  at  the  distance  of  six*  and- thirty 
years,  was  brongbt  to  trial  as  an  accomplice  in 
the  death  of  Apaleius  Saturn  inus,  the  ractious 
tribune,  who,  as  lias  been  related,  having  seiz- 
ed the  capitol,  was,  by  the  consuls  Marius  and 
Valerius  rlaccus,  acting  under  the  authority  of 
the  senate,  and  attended  by  all  the  most  respect- 
able citiz4Mis  in  arms,  forced  from  bis  strong- 
hold, and  put  to  death  as  a  public  enemy. 

Titus  A  tins  Labienus,  one  of  the  tribunes, 
was  the  declsu^  prosecutor  of  C.  Rabirius ;  but 
historians  agree,  that  this  tribune  acted  at  the 
instigation,  and  under  the  direction,  of  C.  Ju- 


3  It  ia  probable  that  Cicero  did  not  write  in  order 
tn  Kpvak,  bat  wrote  after  he  had  spoken,  for  the  use 
of  L}A  friends.    Bpist.  ad  A>ti;ain,  lib.  ii.  c.  1. 
4  PUn.  lib.  vii.  c.  JO. 


so  strong  a  case  where  the  authority 
enate,  and  the  commands  of  the  most 
consul,  where  even  the  prescription  of 
so  om  a  date  should  have  repelleu  every  danger, 
effectually,  for  the  future,  to  deter  every  person 
from  acting  in  support  of  the  senate,  or  from 
opposing  force  to  the  designs  of  factious  tribunee, 
however  turbulent  or  dangerous. 

'ilie  senate,  and  all  the  niends  of  government, 

alarmed,  and  united  in  defence  of 

The  popular-party,  as  already  de- 

Eimbitious,  the-  profligate,  the  bank- 

I  rupt,  wno  were  earnest  to  weaken  the  hands  of 

I  goyerninent,  and  in  haste  to  bring  on  scenes  of 

pposite  side, 
ior  treason  of 
led  the  accused 
nanner  of  exe- 
n    the   slaves, 
forum,'*  said 
i  for  a  Roman 
rhe  accusation 
rtor,  who  pos- 
In  such  cases, 
ro  judges,  who 
cause.     These 
were  (Jaius  Julius  and  JLucius  Caesar.     At  this 
court  the  defendant  was  condemned ;  and  with 
ippearances  of  animosity,  on  the  part  of  Caius 
Ciesar,    that    ^reatlv    encreased    the    alai*m. 
This  rising  citizen  had  always  courted  the  po- 
pulace,   and  was  strongly  supported  by  thnn. 
That  he  should  aim  at  honours  and  power,  it 
was  said,  is  common ;  but   that  he  wished  to 
provide  impunity  for  the  disturbers  of  the  com- 
monwealth, was  alarming,     'llie  crime  of  Ra- 
birius, even  if  he  could  be  convicted  of  it,  had 
been  committed  the  year    before   Caesar    was 
born.     In  the  person  of  the  accused  every  cir- 
cumstance, even  on  the  suppcSbition  of  a  true 
charge,   pleaded  for  companion,  and  even  for 
respect :  the  fact,  at  the  same  time,  was  denied, 
and   a   positive   evidence    was   brought,    that 
another  had  received  a  reward  for  killing  Satum- 
inus :    but  the  policy  of  the   faction  required 
this  victim ;  and  the  senteoce  must  have  been 
executed,  if  the  condemned  had  not  fled,  by  ap- 
peal, to  the  judgment  of  the  people,  where  in- 
deed his  cauae  might  be  redconed  more  desperate 
than  if  it  had  been  before  a  select  court.     The 
parties  attended  this  trial  with  great  ardour. 
Hortensius  conducted  the  appeal  and  defence. 
Cicero  pleaded  in  behalf  of  justice  and  govern- 
ment ;  painted  the  age,  the  mfirmitiea,  the  ftv* 
lorn  state  of  the  defendant,  who  had  survWed 
his  relations  and  his  friends.     He  pointed  out 
the  danger  to  government  and  to  order  tmn 
this  premdent,  m  terms  that  must  have  melted 
every  heart,  not  callous  from  ambition,  faction,  or 
proHigacy  of  manners :  but  in  vain.     Even  in 
the  assembly  of  the  centuries,  the  majority  was 
hastening  to  affirm  the  sentence,  when  Q^  C«»- 
cilius  MeteUus  Celer,  then  pnetor,  and  one  of 
the  augurs,    hastened  to  the  Jauicolum,  and 
tore  down  the  ensign  which  was  planted  there 
as  a  sign  of  peace.     A  silly  piece  of  superstition 
stopt  the  proceedings  of  tliose  whom  neither 
justice  nor  compassion,  nor  regard  to  govern- 
ment, could  restrain. 

It  was  establidied,  as  has  been  formerly  no- 
ticed,* that  the  assembly  of  the  centuries  could 


5  See  book  i.  c.  1. 
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not  proceed  without  this  signal  in  view.  In  the 
Arst  ages  of  Rome,  the  enemy  were  always  at 
the  gate.  While  the  people  were  assembled  in 
the  neld  on  one  side  of  the  city,  they  T^ere  in 
danger  of  heing  assailed  on  the  other.  When 
they  assembled,  tho^ore,  in  the  field  of  Mars, 
a  guard  was  always  posted  on  the  Janiculum, 
and  an  ensign  displayed.  If  any  enemy  appear- 
ed, the  ensign  was  t^en  down,  the  assemUy  dis- 
missed, and  the  people  took  to  their  arms.  This 
ceremony,  like  many  otlier  customs  both  of  su- 
perstition and  law,  remained  after  the  occasion 
had  ceased ;  and  it  was  held  illegal  or  impious 
in  the  people  to  proceed  in  any  alFair  without 
the  ensign  in  view.  By  this  means  the  trial 
was  put  off,  and  the  prosecutors,  despairing  of 
being  kh\e  to  work  up  the  people  again  into  an 
equaJ  di>grce  of  violence,  dropt  the  prosecution. 
Tne  cause  still  remained  undecided,  and  the 
power  of  the  senate,  to  defend  its  own  authority, 
continued  in  a  state  of  suspense. 

The  tribune  Loibienus  laid  aside  all  thoughts 
of  renewing  the  prosecution,  in  order  to  pnrsue 
the  object  of  some  cither  popular  acts  ;  one  in 
particular,  to  repeal  the  almost  only  remaining 
ordinance  of  Sylla ;  that  which  related  to  the  Sec- 
tion of  priests.  The  right  of  election  was  again 
taken  from  the  college,  and,  according  to  the  law 
of  Domitius,  given  to  seventeen  of  the  tribes 
that  were  to  be  drawn  by  lot.  This  change  was 
intended  to  open  the  way  of  Cains  Julius  Caesar 
into  that  office ;  and  he  was  accordingly  promot- 
ed to  it  in  the  following  year. 

Otliers  of  the  tribunes  likewise  endeavoured 
to  distini^ish  themselves  by  acts  of  turbulence 
and  sedition.  Metellus  Nepos  endeavoured  to 
repeal  that  clause  of  the  act  against  bribery  and 
corruption,  which  declared  the  party  convicted 
to  be  disqualified  for  any  of  the  offices  of  state. 
This  tribune,  though  sufficiently  disposed  to  dis- 
orderly courses,  had  many  connections  among 
the  most  respectable  citizens,  and  was  persuad- 
ed, in  tliis  instance,  to  drop  his  design. 

But  among  the  several  confederadea  into 
which  the  popular  party  was  divided,  none  was 
more  desperate,  nor  supposed  more  dangerous, 
than  that  of  Cataline,  the  late  disappointed  can- 
didate for  the  consulship.  His  rival  Cicero  had 
intimation,  before  the  elections,  of  a  dnign 
formed  by  this  desperate  fa^ion  against  his  own 
person,  and  stUl  continued  to  observe  them.  He 
entered  into  a  correspondence  with  Fulvia,  who 
had  given  the  first  hints  of  a  dangerous  conspi- 
racy ;  and,  by  means  of  this  woman,  procured 
the  confidence  of  Curius,  who  gave  him  minute 
information  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  party. 

In  public,  Cataline  again  professed  himself  a 
oandiaate  for  the  office  of  consul,  in  competition 
with  Servius  Sulpicius,  P.  Munma,  and  J.  Si- 
lanus.  He  boasted  of  support  from  Antonius ; 
but  Cicero,  to  divert  his  colleague  from  this  dan- 
gerous connection,  made  him  every  concession. 
Having,  in  drawing  lots  for  the  provinces  of 
Gaul  and  Macedonia,  drawn  the  latter,  which 
was  thought  to  be  preferable,  he  yielded  it  np 
to  Antonius ;  and  by  this,  and  every  other  means 
in  his  power,  persuaded  him  to  value  the  secure 
possession  of  dignities  and  honours,  lawfully  ob- 
tained, in  prefe^noe  to  expectations  formed  on 
the  projects  of  a  few  desperate  men. 

In  secret,  Cataline  encouraged  his  adherents 
by  professing  to  have  many  resources,  and  to  be 
supported  by  numbers  who  were  ready  to  take 
arms  at  bis  command.  In  a  numerous  meeting 
of  his  party  In  October,  a  f»»w  days  before  the 
<'onsular  vlectionii,  he  opened  the  whole  nf  his 
dnign ;   and  in  the  speech  which  he  made  on 


that  occasion,  is  said  to  hav«  used  expressions  to 
the  following  purpose :  **  The  distreaaed  can  re-^ 
ly  for  relief  only  on  those  who  hav«  a  common 
cause  with  themsdves.  Whoever,  in  his  own 
fortune,  is  at  ease,  will  not  regard  the  misery  of 
others.  If  you  would  know  how  I  stand  af- 
fected to  the  parties  which  now  divide  the  com* 
monwealth,  rich  cretiUortf  and  needy  dt^ton,  re- 
collect  what  every  one  know*,  that  I  have  no 
safety  but  in  the  destruction  of  the  one,  and  in 
the  relief  of  the  other :  that  ray  interest  is  the 
same  with  yours,  and  that  I  have  couivge  to  at- 
tempt what  may  be  necessary  for  yoor  benefit.'* 

From  the  strain  of  this  passage,  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  party  to  whom  it  was  with  propriety 
addressed,  may  be  Msily  collected.  Cicen>,  who 
had  frequently  taxed  Cataline  with  dangerous 
designs,  now  determined  to  lay  the  whole  of  his 
intdligence  before  the  senate;  and  lor  this  ptnv 
pose  deferred  the  consular  elections,  which  were 
to  have  be^i  held  on  the  eighteenth  of  October, 
to  a  future  day,  and  assembled  the  senate.  Ca- 
taline having,  with  the  other  members,  attend* 
ed,  and  hearing  the  chaise,  did  not  pretend  to 
deny  or  to  pallUte  his  words.  **  There  are,"  ho 
said,  **  in  tnis  republic  two  parties ;  oiie  weak 
both  in  its  members  and  head ;  the  others  strong 
in  its  members,  but  wanting  a  head :  while  I 
have  the  honour  of  being  supported  by  this  par- 
ty, it  shall  have  a  head.  Upon  these  worM,  a 
general  cry  of  indignation  arose  in  the  senate ; 
bnt  no  resolution  was  taken.  Many,  who  were 
there  present  as  members,  were  pleased  to  seo 
the  senate  itself  insulted ;  and  Cataline,  as  if  in 
condition  to  brave  all  his  enemies,  was.  In  all  hia 
expressions,  equally  unguarded  in  the  streets  and 
in  the  senate.  To  Cato,  who,  in  the  public  fo- 
rum, some  days  before  this  meetliur,  had  threat- 
ened him  with  a  prosecution :  **  Do,"  he  said  ; 
"  but  if  you  light  a  flame  in  my  fortunes,  I  will 
extinguish  it  under  the  ruins  of  the  common- 
wealth."' 

A  prosecution  was  actually  raised  against  him 
in  the  name  of  Lucius  Paulus,  a  voung  man  of 
distinction,  for  oarr3ring  arms  against  we  puUio 
peaee.  On  this  oc<»sion,  however,  he  thought 
proper  to  dissemble  his  thoughts,  and  offered  t» 
commit  his  person  to  custody  till  his  innocence 
should  appear.  **  No  one,  he  said,  "  who 
knows  my  rank,  my  pretensitms,  Mid  the  inte- 
rest I  have  in  the  preservation  of  the  common- 
wealth, will  believe,  that  its  destruction  is  to  be 
apprehended  from  me,  and  that  its  safety  is  to 
come  from  a  native  of  Arpinum."'  He  offered 
to  commit  himself  to  the  custody  of  Cicero,  of 
Metellus,  or  of  any  other  magistrate,  till  this  in- 
jurious aspersion  were  removed.  To  this  offer 
the  consul  replied,  That  he  who  did  not  think 
himself  safe  within  the  same  ramparts  with  Ca- 
taline, would  not  receive  him  into  his  house." 

By  one  effect  of  the  unparalleled  freedom  now 
enjoyed  bv  Roman  citisens,  persons  accused  of 
the  most  dangerous  crimes  were  at  liberty,  dur- 
ing the  dependence  of  their  trial,  either  to  pro- 
ceed in  perpetrating  their  crime,  or  to  withdraw 
from  justice.  This  effect  was  derived  from  the 
laws  of  Valerius  and  Porcius,  which  secured 
against  violence  or  the  power  of  the  magistrate, 
the  person  of  every  citizen,  until  he  were  finally 
condemned  bv  ibe  peopleu  In  support  of  this 
privilege,  which  was  salutary,  when  the  abuse  of 
power  in  the  magistrate  was  to  be  dreaded  more 


1  Cicero  Oral,  pro  Mur»na. 

2  The  town  of  which  Cicero  was  uativc. 

3  Cicero  in  Catalinam,  i.  c  8. 
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pfoifpoae,    H«  had  mkccneded  wHh  raspeet  to  Ca- 
taliii« ;  but  his  Aecotaif Ilces  wrre  jet  v^rj 
roUi  ill  the  dty,  and  were  taking  their 
to  eO-OMtate  with  thOM  who  Were  in  ■ 

In  this  state  of  afiairi  Pabius  Sanga,  a  Roomui 
dtlMn  of  distinction,  ^ame  to  liie  eonsnli  and 
infifrmed  him,  that  the  ambassadors  of  the  AHo- 
broges,  a  people  then,  inhabiting  what  is  now 
called  the  territory  of  Oeneta,  and  part  of  Sa- 
▼oy>  whose  patl^m  he  wan,  had  made  him  priry 
to  a  yery  momencons  affinir ;  that,  upon  oeing 
disanpointed  in  a  suiti  on  whfch  th«y  had  been 
employed  to  the  senate,  they  had  been  carried  by 
P.  Umbrentis  to  Publlos  Comdias  Lentulna 
the  pnetor,  wIm  eondoled  with  them  on  the  inil»- 
jeet  of  the  wrong  they  liad  recehred,  RMnired  them 
of  redness  if  tliey  would  merit  the  farodr  of  a 
'  purty  that  was  soon  to  hare  the  ascendant  nt 
Rome ;  and  proposed  that  they  should,  imme- 
diatdr,  upon  their  return  to  their  own  country, 
preyail  on  their  nation  to  march  an  army,  for 
this  purpose^  into  Italy.  Cicero  ImmecHately 
Udd  Dold  of  thi»  intelligence,  as  affording  mmns 
to  bring  the  plot  to  light,  and  furnish  a  sufficient 
eridence  to  conrkt  the  conspirators.  He  desiT' 
ed  Sanga  to  encoumge  the  eorreepondenoe,  to 
adrise  the  ambassadors  to  insist  on  proper  cre- 
dentials to  be  shown  to  their  countrymen,  to 
procure  a  list  of  the  Roman  dtizens  who,  in 
case  they  should  rise  in  rebellion  against  the 
Romans,  werrto  become  b<mnd  to  protect  them ; 
and  when  they  should  be  thus  proTided,  and 
about  to  dcmrt,  be  instructed  Sanga  to  bring 
him  intimation  of  thdr  motions,  that  they  might 
be  secured,  with  their  writings,  and  other  eri. 
dence  of  the  facts  to  be  ascertained.  Sanra, 
having  instructed  the  ambassadors  acoordingiT, 
gare  notice  of  their  motions  to  the  consul,  tn 
the  evening  before  they  were  to  de|>art,  Cicero 
ordered  the  praptors,  *     "^  -  - 

nus,  to  march  * 
parties,  after 

force  to  intercept  the  ambassadors  of  the  ADo- 
broges.  The  parties  were  stationed  on  different 
sides  of  the  river,  at  the  bridge  called  Milvius, 
without  knowing  of  each  otner^  and  without 
having  any  suspicion  of  the  purpose  for  which 


but  likewlao  wilb  maDysenalora  whom  be  de- 
sired to  be  present  The  ambassadors  of  tho 
AUobMgcst  now  priooncra,  weto  likewise  con- 
'  ieled  thither,  and  tfie  letters  foond  upon  them 

«nR  prodaeed  anoponed.  Cioeto  declarod  hto 
intsBtion  to  asasmMe  die  asBsto  wkbout  delay* 
in  order  to  lay  the  whole  matter  betee.  thsm. 
Many  of  the  eompany  were  of  opia&oii,  that  tho 
letters  shocdd  bo  ftrst  opened,  ki  ordor  to  aee^ 
whether  they  oontalnod  any  oaatter  of  ao  miiek 
moment,  aa  to  require  aawmhllng  the  senate^  at 
a  time  when  ao  great  aa  alarm  was  likely  to  be 
taken*  Qoero,  however,  Imving  no  doubt  of  the 
oowtenU  of  the  letteos,  and  of  the  importanoe 
of  the  matter,  orerruled  those  scmples,  and  tho 
senate  was  aeoonUiigly  called.  Mean  time  the 
AUobrogea  diopt  some  expreadona  which  im- 
pUedt  tHit  arms  were  eenoealed  in  the  hauae  of 
Cethegna.  This  oooasionod  a  search  beUig  them 
made,  and  n  conaMerabls  ooantity  of  daggers  and 
swords  were  aeoordingly  found. 

At  the  meeting  of  &  senate,  Voltnrdus  waa 
first  examined ;  he  denied  hia  knowledge  of  any 
ireasonaMi  dedgns,  but  appeared  disoMioerted  ; 
and,  upon  being  reminded  of  the  reward  that 
had  been  offcrad  for  the  discovery  of  any  plot 
acainst  the  atete,  and  of  tho  danger  to  which  he 
umsdf  weald  be  ejipoeed  in  prevaricatlngy  he 
oonfesaed,  that  the  letters  adzed  in  hIa  custody 
were  sent  by  the  pr»tor  Lentulua  and  others : 
that  he  had  beddes  a  verbal  message  to  CataUne, 
informing  him  that  the  plan  waa  now  rsady  for 
execution  ;  that  the  station  of  every  pere 
waa  asalgned  ;  that  some  were  appointed 
set  fire  to  the  dty  In  different  plaeisi  and  some 
to  massaiiu  their  enemies  in  the  midst  of 
the  confusion  that  was  likely  to  be  oeeadoned 
by  the  fire;  and  desiring  that  Cataline,  In 
order  to  aupport  his  friends,  and  to  profit  by  the 


etors,  L.  Flaecus  and  C.  Ponti-    divtardon  they  were  to  make  in  his  imvour  wltb- 
by  different  ways,  and  in  small    in  the  waHs,  should  issue  a  prodamationto  arm 
it  was  dark,  a  sufBdent  armed    the  davee,  and  that  he  himsdf  should  march  di- 
rectly to  Rome. 


The  deputies  of  the  AUobroges  beinc  next  fai- 
troduced,  acknowledged,  that  they  bad  been 
ehamd  by  Lentulus,  Cethegua,  Stetilhis,  and 
CaaduS)  with  assurances  of  support  to  the  ooun- 


they  were  placed,  farther  than  arose  fVom  their    <^1  Of  their  nation,  confirmed  by  oath,  acoompe- 
having  been  told,  that  they  were  to  seize  any  |  nied  with  directions,  without  dday,  to  fiiarcn  a 


person  who  should  attempt  to  pas*.  About  three 
oVlpck  in  the  morning  the  ambassadors  entered 
on  the  bridge  with  a  numerous  retinue ;  and  be- 
ing challenged,  and  commanded  to  stop  by  the 
puty  that  was  nlaced  to  intercept  them,  they 
endeavoured  to  force  their  way;  and  some  Mood 
was  shed.  But  on  the  appearance  of  the  pne- 
tors,  with  their  endgns  of  office,  the  ambassadors 
ceased  to  resist.  Their  despatches  were  secured. 
Volturdus,  a  Roman  citizen,  who  was  found  in 
their  company,  was  taken  and  searched.  Let- 
ters were  found  upon  him,  in  difl!V;rent  hands, 
and  under  different  seals,  oddreased  to  Cataline. 
These,  together  with  the  prisoners,  were  imme- 
diately carried  back  to  the  city. 

The  consul  being  apprised  of  the  success  which 
attended  this  part  of  bis  dedgn,  sent,  before  any 
alarm  could  be  taken  by  the  party,  messages  to 
Gabinius,  Statilius,  Cethegus,  and  Len^lus, 
desiriuff  to  see  them  at  his  own  house.  The 
three  former  came  witb  the  messenger;  but 
I.entullus  was  newly  gone  to  bed,  and«  by  his 


body  of  horse  into  Italy,  where  they  should  be 
joined  by  a  numerous  infantry,  and  receive  pro- 
per directions  in  vrhat  manner  they  should  far- 
ther  proceed :  that,  to  encourage  them,  Laituloe 

Suoted  a  prophecy,  found  in  the  collection  of  the 
yblls,  by  which  he  himsdf  was  pointed  out  aa 
the  third  of  the  Comelii'  deetlned  to  arrive  at 
the  soverdgntv  of  Rome :  that  the  conspirators 
had  diflferea  shout  the  time  of  executing  thdr 
design.  Lentulus  waa  of  opinion  it  should  be 
deferred  to  the  holy-days  in  December ;  that 
Cethegus,  notwithstanding,  and  the  others,  were 
impatient,  and  dedreda  nearer  day. 

The  supposed  conspirators  were  next  called  in 
their  turns ;  and  the  letters,  with  the  seals  un- 
broken,  were  exhibited  before  them.  Cethegus» 
being  the  first  examined,  persisted  in  denving 
his  knowledge  of  any  conspiracy ;  accounted  for 
the  arms  that  were  found  in  his  house,  by  uay. 
ing.  He  was  curious  of  workmanship  of  that 
nature,  and  always  bought  what  be  liked.  He 
maintained  his  countenance  well,  till  his  letter 


dilay,  gave  some canse  to  strspect  that  be  was    was  prodneed,  and  then  fdl  into  great  oonfii- 

aware  of  his  danger.     He  too,  however,  came  ; 

and  the  house  of  Cicero  was  presently  crowded^ 

not  only  with  numbers  of  the  equesman  order 

that  were  fiTurms  for  the  defence  of  his  pernon,  f  i  Tbo  fora;er  two  were  Ciona  end  S>IIh. 
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Ltntelwi  ncKt,  with  gnftt  coaMmw,  ^enUd 
the chane;  aiiBQted Mt  t9 hMw oHber  Voliar^ 
•iMortteMahMMMUvn;  adwd  thoaii^Miwhat 
wiwuion  thej  vnr  «rald  protend  to  luiv»  been 
■dwltted  faite  hk  h— —  ?  He,  howeTv»«w«ed 
tihtMia«fixed  te  the  lett«  that  wm  now  pvo- 
Irn.  It  WM  the  head  ef  hie 
B«t  the  letter  befaurefpeaed,  wm 
1  to  he  aneigned,  and  in  the  feUowipv  gen- 
enlterme:  «•  The beerar  wiU  Inform  venwhe 
I  am^  Fear  nothiaf .  Rfrmemher  where  yon 
•tand ;  and  negleot  nothing.  GaU  in  erery  aid, 
even  the  meaneot**  Wh£  he  nenieted  hi  Me 
denial,  a<mie  one  Mked  hia«  H  he  had  never 
oneted  the  SyhiKne  oraelee  to  theee  Ganle? 
ConfiMinded  with  this  qnestion,  he  IWgot  Ms 
dJMnlss,  and  oonlesaed* 

Gahinius  too  was  at  hwt  hrevf  ht  to  own  Ms 
raiH;  and  in  this  manner  the  eouepiraejr  woe 
nitty  laid  open.  L.  JoUoe  Cssar,  the  oensnl  of 
the  farmer  year,  ip  Ae  preecnoe  of  I 
who  was  married  to  his  sister,  fare  his 
that  this  unhappy  nuui  should  be  fauL 
put  to  death.  «  This,"  he  said,  •^  is  no 
evented  measve.  My  gmndfcthqr,  FniVins 
Flaoou%  was  shdn  by  order  of  the  conenl  GdbU 
nius.  His  son  was  taken  into  cm 
to  death  in  prison.**  In  tlM mean  time' 
was  ordered  to  divest  Mmself  of  the  ofice  of 
pnetor,  and,  together  with  hie  aeoompUces,  was 
jsemmitted  to  eloee  imprisonment.  This  Cor- 
nelius Lentulus  was  dJetingnished  by  the  name 
of  Sura.  He  had  been  ooneul  about  eight  years 
before,  and  was  afterwards,  for  his  dshaaeharia^ 
•tmekofftheroUsof  thestwrta.  He  had  now 
again  cottdeaeended  to  aeemt  of  the  oAoe  of 
pnBtor,  in  order  to  recover.  In  tliexaipacity  ef  a 
mtfistrate.  Me  eeat  in  the  senate. 

A  proclamation  wae  issued  to  apprehend  M* 
Cnparius,  who  had  been  sent  to  raise  an  insufw 
rection  in  Apulia,  toretber  with  P.  Furiu% 
Ma^us  Chilo,  and  P.  Umbrenus,  who  had  first 
introduced  tlie  Gaulish  ambassadors  to  Gabinini. 
The  senate  voted  thanks  to  tlie  conenl  Cicero  tor 
his  great  vigilance,  and  for  the  consummate  al^ 


and  to  Antoniu^  Ms  colleague,  for  having  de- 
tached Mmself  fipom  men  with  whom  he  wae 
known  to  have  been  formerly  connected.  A 
public  thanii^viDg  to  the  gods  was  likewiie  de- 
creed in  honour  of  the  consul,  and  in  considera- 
tion of  this  deliverance  of  the'  city  from  fire,  of 
the  people  from  massacre,  and  of  Italy  from  de- 
vastation and  war. 

An  assembly  of  the  people  lieing  called,  Cicero 
g»ve  this  account  of  the  prooeediogs  in  a  speech 
)vMch  is  still  extant,*  and  early  on  the  following 
day  assembled  the  senate  to  deliberate  on  the 
fartiier  resolutions  to  be  taken  with  resp^  to 
the  prisoners.  An  agnit  had  been  busy  in  tlie 
night  to  raise  some  disturbance  In  favour  of 
Xicntulus ;  bat  the  design  of  setting  fire  to  tlie 
dty  struck  the  people  in  ceneral  wnh  so  much 
horror,  that  not  only  such  as  were  possessed  of 
property,  but  every  Inhabitant  trembled  for  Ms 
own  person,  and  for  the  safety  of  his  house.  The 
avenues  to  the  senate,  the  eapitol,  the  forum,  all 
th^  temples  In  the  neighbourhood,  b^  break  of 


1  In  Gat  •» 


day,  wen  crowded  with  jffined  men. 


4ay,  wen 
sulhadsui 


immoned  the 


W7 
The  eon- 
in  arms 
dtfaens  of  everv  rank 
of  the  ma- 


iwthto  strengthen 

Whan  the  senato  mot,  the  members  ^Kitared  in 
Jnnlna  SHanm,  one  of  the 
being  called  up  first  in  ord«r,  do- 
foraasnienceofdeath.  Tiberius 
Nero  diffand  from  Mm,  and  pressed  perpetual 
imprisonment.  TIm  nudorlty,  howev^.  Joined 
Sihinns,  untU  Caius  Julius  Ctosar  spoke.  This 
able  advosaSe  deoiarsd  against  the  opinion  of 


Imw;  and  inslatsd  on  the  danger  of 


eontrary  to 

whiflh  might  set  the  Ufe  of  eferr  dthMn  at  the 
msrsy  of  »  vote  faiiha  senate.  JDeath»  hesaid, 
vras  the  oommsn  destination  of  all  men ;  what 
no  one  eoold  avoid,  and  what  the  wise  f^re^nently 
eovstsd.  It  was  not,  therelbre,  a  punishment ; 
■nd  he  did  not  propose  to  mitigate,  bat  to  !»- 
friaas^  the  eeverity  of  the  sentenee  in  this  case. 
He  proposed,  therefore,  that  the  estates  of  the 
paiooMTS  should  be  confiscated;  that  their  iwr- 


bo  coBunittcd  llnr  lifoto  the  keeping 
«f  Ao  meat  seeore  and  best  aiected  towns  m 
Italy  f  and  Aat  it  should  bededared  treason  ftr 
any  one  hereafter  to  asove  tiM  eenate  er  the  pe»> 
pie  for  any  mitigattion  of  their  punishment. 
Casar  might  bs  considered  as  utCoHng  what 
'  the  ptqpnlar  footion  were  to  urge,  and  m  laying 
the  ground  upon  which  the  proceedings  of  the 
aenate,  and  tho  conduct  of  eacn  particuhur  mem- 
ber, might  he  afWrwards  arraigned  before  the 
people.  The  temra  of  tlie  Pordan  and  8em»- 
pranian  laws,  when  likely  to  be  mged  by  so 
powerfol  an  advaeatoi  alannod  tho  gnatsr  psrt 
itfthosanite^  ffllanns  is  said  to  have  retracted 
Msapinkm,  Ths  cananl  aubmitted  the  ^neatien 
to  the  Judgment  of  the  sssute,  and  dedaved  Ms 
wHlingnsss  to  exeonte  any  decree  they  should 
form.  He  treated  Csnar  with  great  respect,  and 
laid  bold  of  the  severe  trrms  in  which  lie  spoke 
of  the  conqdraoy,  as  a  pledge  of  Ms  future  con^ 
duct,  in  case  the  proceedings  of  govcraasent,  with 
rsspect  to  the  matter  now  before  theas,  should 
herVafter  be  questioned  er  bronght  under  review, 
"The  senate,**  he  observed,  **had  no  canes  to 
dread  the  imputation  of  crudty.  It  was  msrcy 
to  prevent,  in  the  moot efiectuw manner,  aerime 
to  be  perpetrated  in  so  much  Mood.  Ifthiscrime 
were  not  prevented,  thev  were  to  see  that  city, 
the  resort  of  nations,  and  the  li|^  and  ornament 
of  empire,  perish  jit  one  blow.  Thev  w«e  to  ess 
heaps  of  her  dtiiens  unburied,  and  lying  in  thehr 
blood :  to  see  the  fury  of  Cethegus  let  looee  in 
murder ;  to  see  Lentulus  become  a  Ung,  Cati^ 
line  commanding  an  army,  and  every  where  to 
hear  the  cries  of  mothers,  to  see  the  flight  of 
childreQ,  and  the  rape  of  virgins.— If  the  fother 
of  a  fomily,"  he  continued,  '*  should  spare  a  slave 
who  hadslied  the  blood  of  his  chiMren,  who  had 
murdered  bis  wife,  and  set  fire  to  his  dwdling. 
how  should  such  a  (kther  be  considered-  ai 
crueL  or  as  void  of  affection? 

**  He  desired  them  not  to  regard  what  waa 
given  out,  of  their  not  being  in  condition  to  at- 
tempt any  thing  vigorous  ai^dnst  those  asen^  He 
himself,  as  fint  magistrate,  had  nat  neglertid 
the  necessarv  precautions ;  and  the  general  ar- 
dovff  with  wlrt^  all  ranks  of  men  oonenrred  in 
the  defence  of  thdr  fomilies,  their  properties, 
and  the  seat  of  empire,  rendersd  eveTy  readu- 
tfon  they  could  take  secure  of  die  utmost  dffcU 
The  forum  Is  lull,  all  the  temples  in  its  ndgb- 
bouriiood  are  fhll,  all  the  streets  and  avenues  to 
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this  place  of  aasembly  are  full  of  citiaena  of 
every  denomination,  armed  for  the  defence  of 
their  country.  He  requested  that  the  senate 
would  issue  their  orders  before  the  sun  went 
dbwn,  and  seemed  to  apprehend  dangerous  con- 
sequences, if  these  matters  were  left  undeter- 
mmed,  and  the  city  exposed  to  the  accidents  of 
the  following  ni^ht.  For  himself,  he  professed 
to  have  taken  his  resolution.  Although  he  felt 
the  occasion  full  of  personal  danger,  he  would 
execute  the  orders  of  the  conscript  fathers,'*  he 
said ;  **  but,  if  he  fell  in  the  attempt,  implored 
their  protection  for  hb  wife  and  his  children."  ' 

All  this  appears  to  have  passed  in  debate  be- 
fore Cato  spoke.  This  virtuous  citixen,  then 
about  thirty-three  years  of  age,  had,  in  the  fbr- 
mer  part  of  his  life,  taken  a  very  dilferent  course 
from  the  youths  of  his  own  time,  and,  both  by 
his  temper  and  education,  was  averse  to  the 
libertine  principles  which  had  crept  into  the 
politics  and  the  manners  of  the  age.  He  spoke 
chiefly  in  answer  to  Caius  Ciesar,  who,  he  ob- 
served, seemed  to  mistake  the  question.  **  We 
are  not  inquiring,"  he  said,  **  what  is  the  pro- 
i>er  punishment  of  a  crime  alreadv  committed, 
out  now  we  may  defend  the  republic  from  an 
imminent  danger  with  which  it  is  threatened. 
JLt  is  proposed  to  send  the  prisoners  to  safe  keq»- 
ing  in  tne  country.  Why  into  the  country? 
Because  perhaps  the  faction  of  profligate  citizens 
is  more  numerous  in  Rome,  and  may  rescue 
them.  Is  Rome  the  only  place  to  which  profli- 
gate men  may  resort,  or  are  prisoners  of  state 
most  secure  where  the  force  of  government  is 
least?  This  proposal  is  surdy  an  idle  one,  if 
the  author  of  it  professes  to  entertain  any  fear 
of  these  men.  But  if,  in  this  general  alarm  of 
all  the  city,  he  and  such  persons  be  not  afraid, 
80  much  the  more  cause  have  we  to  be  on  our 
guard.  We  are  beiet  with  enamies,  both 
within  and  without  the  vralls.  While  Cataline 
with  fire  and  sword  is  hastening  to  your  gates, 
vou  hesitate,  whether  you  will  cut  off  or  spare 
his^  associates,  that  are  taken  with  the  torcn  in 
their  hands  and  the  dagger  at  your  breast ! 
You  must  strike  those  who  are  now  in  your 
power,  if  you  mean  to  intimidate  those  who  are 
coming  to  support  their  designs.  The  remiss- 
ness or  the  vigour  which  you  now  show  will 
be  felt  in  the  camp  of  Cataline,  and  will  be  at- 
tended with  suitable  effects.  I  am  therefore  of 
opinion,  that  we  order  these  men,  agreeably  to 
the  practice  which  our  ancestors  followed  in  sU 
cases  of  treason  and  of  open  war  against  the 
commonwealth,  to  inmiediate  death.' 

Such  is  said  to  have  been  the  speech  of  Cato, 
by  which  the  senate  was  determined  in  the  very 
momentous  resolution  which  was  taken  on  the 

E resent  occasion ;  and  however  little  we  may  be 
vdined  to  consider  such  compositions  in  manv 
parts  of  ancient  history  as  records  of  fact,  much 
credit  is  due  to  this  representation,  as  it  is  given 
bv  a  person  who  himself  became  .a  partizan  of 
Qgesar,  and  as  the  speech  itself  must  have  been 
offered  to  the  perusal  of  many  who  were  present 
at  the  delivery  of  St.'  The  execution  of  the 
prisoners  was  accordingly  determined,  and  Cor- 
nelius Lentulus,  in  the  beginning  of  the  follow- 
ing night,  was,  by  order  of  the  consul,  commit- 
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ted  to  a  vaulted  dungeon  under  ground,  and 
strangled.  His  accomplices  had  the  same  fate ; 
and  the  minds  of  men,  though  somewhat  quiet- 
ed of  dieir  fears,  were  nevertheless  stunned  with 
the  scene,  and  beheld  with  amazement  a  patri- 
cian of  the  Cornelian  family,  of  the  first  rank  in 
the  commonwealth,  who  himself  had  been  con- 
sul, suffering,  without  any  formal  trial,  by  the 
hands  of  the  common  executioner  of  justice." 

While  these  things  were  in  agitathm  at  Roino, 
Cataline  was  endeavouring  to  augment  bis  ftyree 
in  the  field.  He  found  about  two  thousand 
under   Mallius.     These  he   formed    into 


1  Cicero  in  Catalinam,  orat.  Iv. 
t  The  mora  ciedit  ia  das  to  this  aeemmt  of  Cato»s 
Bpeecfa,  that  the  speeeh  whUsh  is  ascribed  to  Cicero 
by  tbe  same  historian,  is  a  fldtUfui  extract  from  the 
uratfon  wbich  stffl  reikiaini. 


two  legions,  and  as  his  party  increased  he  < 
pleted  their  numbers.  He  refused  for  some 
time  to  inroll  the  fugitive  slaves,  of  whom  many 
took  refuge  In  his  camp ;  thinking  it  would  dia> 
credit  and  weaken  his  cause  to  rest  any  part  of 
it  on  this  support.  But  die  freemen  that  joined 
him  being  ill  armed,  he  was  obliged  to  keep  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  mountains,  and  fre- 
quently to  change  his  ground,  to  avoid  an  en- 
gagement with  the  consul ;  and  he  endeavoured 
to  gain  time,  in  hopes  that,  the  intended  blow 
being  struck  at  Rome,  a  general  defection  of  the 
opposite  party  would  ensue.  But  when  accounts 
came  that  his  design  had  failed  in  the  city,  and 
that  his  principal  associates  were  no  more,  those 
who  were  inclined  to  his  cause  were  dis- 
couraged, and  numbers  who  had  already  joined 
him  began  to  iUl  off,  he  determined  to  remove 
to  a  dtetanoe  from  his  enemies ;  and  for  this 
purpose  directed  his  march  to  a  pass  in  the 
Apennines,  by  which  he  might  escape  into 
GauL  This  design  the  Pnetor  Metellus  had 
foreseen,  made  a  forced  march  to  prevent  th^ 
effect  of  it,  and  Cataline  at  last,  finding  himself 
beset  on  every  quarter,  determined  to  nazard  a 
battle.  Of  the  armies  that  were  in  the  field 
against  him  he  chose  to  face  that  of  Antonius  ^ 
efther  because  it  lay  on  his  route  to  Home,  an4, 
if  defeated  or  removed,  might  open  his  way  to 
the  city,  or  because  he  hoped  to  meet  in  the 
commander  of  it  some  remains  of  inclination  ia 
his  favour.  In  whatever  degree  these  hopes 
were  at  first  reasonably  conceived,  they  ceased 
to  have  any  foundation;  as  Antonius,  being 
taken  ill  had  left  the  army  under  the  command 
of  Petreius.  With  this  commander  Cataline 
engaged  in  battle,  and,  after  many  efforts  of 
valour  and  of  conduct,  fell  With  the  greater 
part  of  his  followers,  and  thus  delivered  the 
state  from  a  desperate  enemy,  whose  power  was 
happily  not  equal  to  his  designs,  and  who  has 
owed  much  of  his  celebrity  to  the  orator  and 
the  historian,  wht  have  made  him  the  subject  of 
their  eloquent  compositions.  Sallust  appears  to 
have  been  so  intent  on  raising  and  finishing  par- 
ticular parts  of  his  work,  that  he  neglected  the 
general  order  of  his  narrative.  I  have,  there- 
fore, in  most  parts  of  the  relation,  preferred  the 
authority  of  Cicero  to  his.  This  great  man  was 
undoubtedly  best  informed,  and  he  rested  so 
much  of  his  reputation  on  this  transaction,  that 
he  loses  no  opportunity  of  returning  to  it,  and 
in  different  parts  of  his  writings,  when  collected, 
has  furnished  a  pretty  full  narration  of  clrcum 
stances  respecting  the  origin  and  termination  of 
this  wild  and  profligate  attempt  to  subvert  the 
government  of  the  republic 


3  Salost.  Bell.  Catal.  Cnr  ergo  in  sentebtasm- 
Catoniiif  quia  vcrlntf  luculcutiOTiboa  et  i^oribus, 
rem  eandem  comprcbcnderat.  Cicer.  ad  Atttoum. 
lib.  xiL  epiat.  21. 
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CHAP.    IV. 


CImrmektr  of  tkt  Ti$iu§'^PkUo$opkv^Of»p(mUe  TeneU  and  roiarie9^Pr9cmtUttg$  9/  the  VtmUe^Tri' 
UmatofMktUu»,mpos,amd^Ctao'^^Ihvpo9aiioftcalPi»mp^ 
m.mmtammdinItafy^And  Trmmpk. 


TT  mav  appear  atraofc,  that  any  ace  ornatioii 
"I  should  hare  lordiraed  the  example  of  a  pr»* 
Ject  conceived  in  eo  much  i^It,  or  or  chancers 
■o  atrocious  as  thoee  under  which  the  acoompii- 
cee  of  Cataline  are  described  by  the  eloquent 
etator  and  historian/  from  whose  writings  the 
droumstances  of  the  late  conspiracy  are  collect- 
ed. The  scene,  however,  in  this  republic  was 
such  as  to  have  no  parallel,  either  In  thapast 
or  In  the  subsequent  historv  of  mankind.  Tnere 
was  less  fovemment,  and  more  to  be  goTemed, 
than  has  heen  exhibited  in  any  other  lostauoe. 
The  people  of  Italy  were  become  masters  of  the 
known  worid ;  it  was  impossible  they  could  ever 
meet  in  a  fair  and  adequate  convention.  They 
were  represented  by  ptulial  meetings  or  occa- 
sional tumults  in  the  city  of  Rome;  and  to 
take  the  sense  of  the  jpeople  on  any  salyect  was 
to  raise  a  riot.  Inoividuals  were  vested  with 
powers  almost  discretionary  In  tlie  provinces,  or 
continually  asnired  to  such  situations.  The  no- 
minal assemblies  of  the  people  were  often  led 
by  profligate  per8ona»  impatient  of  government, 
in  haste  to  govern.  Ruined  in  their  fortunes 
by  private  prodigality,  or  by  the  public 
in  soliciting  honours;  tempted  to  repair 'their 
ruins  by  oppression  and  extortion  where  they 
were  entrusted  with  command,  or  by  desperate 
attempts  against  the  government  of  their  country 
if  dt8iq»pointed  in  their  hopes.    Not  only 


ay  01  the  prevaillDg  practices  disorderlv,  but 
the  law  itseii  was  erroneous  ;*  adopted  indeed 
at  first  by  a  virtuous  people,  because  it  secured 
the  persons  and  the  rights  of  individuals,  but 
now  anxiously  preserved  by  their  posterity,  ba- 
canse  it  gave  a  license  to  their  crimes. 

The  provinces  were  to  be  retained  by  the 
forces  of  Italy ;  the  Italians  thennelTCf  by  the 
ascendant  of  the  capital ;  and  In  this  capitol  all 
was  confusion  and  anarchv,  exc^  where  the 
senate,  by  its  autlioritv  and  the  wisdom  of  its 
counsds,  prevailed.  It  was  enedlent  tut  the 
pec^le  lo  restrain  the  abuses  of  the  aristoeratical 
power ;  but  when  the  sovereignty  was  exercised 
in  the  name  of  the  collective  body  of  the  Roaum 
pecmie,  the  anarchy  and  confusion  Uiat  nrevailed 
at  Rome  i^M-ead  from  one  axtremity  of  her  do- 
minion to  Uie  other.  The  provinces  were  op- 
pressed, not  upon  a  regular  i^an  to  aggrandize 
the  state,  but  at  the  pleasure  of  individuals,  to 
furicb  a  frw  of  the  most  outtrageous  and  profli- 
gate citizens    The  people  were  olteo  assembled 


4  Cicero  in  Ssllast. 

ULexYsleriaot  Pordade  tergoOtvhtUBlata.  liv. 

lib.  U.  e.  8.  Ubi  ttL  e.  M.  Ub.  x.  e.  9.    By  these  laws 

I  giissa  eo«M  aoc  be  hfriioaea,  any  mora 

,  bef en  ooarietion ;  he  odffht 


to  ereet  arbitrary  powers,  under  the  pretence  of 
popular  govemsoent.  The  public  interests  and 
the  order  of  the  state  were  In  perpetual  struggle 
with  the  pretensions  of  single  and  of  profllgata 
men.  In  such  a  situation  there  were^manj 
temptations  to  be  wicked ;  and  in  such  a  situa- 
tion likewise,  minds  that  were  turned  to  Int^ 
rity  and  honour  had  a  proportionate  spring  to 
their  exertions  and  pursuits.  The  range  of  tiM 
hnman  charactev^was  great  and  extensive,  and 
men  were  not  likely  to  trifle  within  narrow 
bounds;  they  were  destined  to  be  good  or  to  be 
widicd  in  tte  hi^est  measure^  and,  by  their 
stmggks,  to  exhiut  a  scene  interestinr  and  In- 
structive beyond  any  other  in  the  history  of 


Among  the  causes  that  helped  to  oott  the 
characters  of  men  in  this  age  to  such  distant 
extremes,  may  be  reckoned  the  philosophy  ol 
the  Greeks,  which  was  lately  come  into  fashioiit 
and  which  was  much  affected  by  the  higher 
ranks  of  men  in  the  state.*    Literature  being, 


a  useful,  b«t  as  a  ihshionahle  aeoomplishment. 
The  leesons  of  the  school  were  considered  as  tlM 


ekflttenU  of  every  liberal  and  active  j^esslon, 
and  they  wwe  j^aotised  at  the  bar,  in  the  4el4 
in  the  senate,  and  every  where  in  the  oondnot 
ofrealaAdrs.  Philosophy  was  considered  as  an 
ornament,  as  well  as  areal  foundation  of  strong^ 
ability,  and  wisdom  in  the  practice  of  Fife. 
Men  of  the  worid,  instead  of  being  ashamed  of 
thehr  sect,  affected  to  emploj  its  language  on 
every  inftportant  ooeasiea,  and  to  be  governed  by 
Us  roles  so  mu^  as  to  assume,  in  complianne 
with  particular  syslema,  distinctions  of  manners 
and  even  of  dreok  They  embraced  their  forms 
in  ^iloeophy,  m  the  seotariee  In  modem  times 
have  embraced  theirs  in  religion;  and  probaUy 
in  the  one  ease  honoured  their  choice  by  the 
sinosrity  e#  their  Ihlth  and  the  regularity  of 
thehr  practice,  mnch  hi  the  same  degree  as  they 
have  done  in  the  other. 

In  then  latter  timet  of  the  Roman  rspnhlte 
tiie  sect  of  Epieorus  appears  to  have  prevailed; 
and  what  Fabridas  wishod,  on  hearing  the  tenets 
of  this  philosophy,  for  the  enemies  of  Rome^ 
had  now  befidlen  hsr  dtlxens."  Men  were  glut- 
ted with  national  proq«rity;  they  thought  tha 


6  Yid.  Cioefo*s  Phlkisepfaicsl  Works. 

7  The  grandees  had  their  alares  sometimes  educa- 
ted to  serve  ss  secretaries  to  thesMelTes,  or  ss  pro. 
eeptors  to  thsir  cfaildraa. 

t  See  Plataxeh.  in  Pyrr.    The  phU 
in  tlie  hearing  of  Fsbridos,  enterti 
wi&  an  srgmnent,  to  prove  that  p.««. 
chief  good.    PsheUos  wished  that  the 
Rome  might  long  entertain  saoh  tenets. 
Y 
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they  were  bom  to  enjoy  vrhat  their  fathers  had  prirate  good  separate  finom  the  public  good  ;  that 
won,  and  saw  not  the  use  of  those  auntere  and  the  same  qualidee  of  the  undeittanding  and  the 
arduous  virtues  by  which  the  state  had  increased  ;  heart,  wimlom,  benevolence,  and  courage,  which 


to  its  present  greatness.  The  votaries  of  this 
sect  ascribed  the  formation  of  the  world  to 
chance,  and  denied  the  existence  of  Providence. 
They  resolved  the  distinctions  of  right  and 
wrong,  of  honour  and  dishonour,  itito  mere 
appeluttions  of  pleasure  and  pain.  Every  man's 
pleasure  was  to  himself  the  supreme  rule  of  esti- 
mation and  of  action.  All  good  was  private,  i 
The  public  was  a  mere  imposture,  that  might  be  , 
successfully  employed,  perhaps  to  defraud  the 
ignorant  of  their  private  enjoyments,  while  it 
furnished  the  conveniences  of*^  the  wise. '  To 
persons  so  instructed,  the  care  of  families  and  of  '• 
states,  with  whatever  else  broke  in  upon  the  en-  | 
Joyments  of  pleasure  and  ease,  must  appear 
among  the  follies  of  human  life.  And  a  sect 
under  these  imputations  might  be  considered  as 
patrons  of  licentiousness,  both  in  morality  and 
reli^n,  and  declared  enemies  to  mankind.  Yet 
the  £ipicureans,  when  urged  in  argument  by 
their  opponents,  made  some  concessions  in  rdi- 
gion,  and  many  more  in  morality.  They  admit- 
ted the  existence  of  gods,  but  supposed  those 
beings  of  too  exalted  a  nature  to  have  any  oon- 
eern  in  human  aflfairs.  They  owned  that, 
although  the  value  of  virtue  was  to  be  measured 
by  the  pleasure  it  gave,  yet  true  pleasure  was  to 
be  found  in  virtue  alone ;  and  that  it  might  be 
enjoyed  in  the  highest  degree  even  in  the  midst 
of  bodily  pain.  Notwithstanding  this  decision 
eh  the  side  of  morality,  the  ordinary  language  of 
this  sect,  representing  virtue  as  a  mere  prudent 
choice  among  the  p^asures  to  which  men  ttr^ 
variously  addicted,  served  to  suppress  the  specific 
sentiments  of  conscience  and  elevation  of  mind, 
and  to  change  the  reproaches  of  criminality,  pro- 
fligacy, or  vileness,  by  which  even  bad  men  are 
rtetraioed  from  iniquity,  into  mere  imputations 
of  mistake,  or  variations  of  taste. 

Other  sects,  particularly  that  of  the  Stoics, 
maintained,  almost  in  every  particular,  the  re- 
verse of  these  tenets.  They  maintained  the 
reality  of  Providence,  and  of  a  common  interest 
of  goodness  and  of  justice,  for  which  Providence 
was  exerted,  and  in  which  all  rational  creatures 
were  deeply  concerned.  They  allowed,  that  in 
the  nature  of  things  there  are  many  groimds 
upon  which  we  prefer  or  reject  the  obiects  that 
present  themselves  to  us,  but  that  the  choioe 
which  we  make,  not  the  event  of  our  efforts,  de- 
cides our  happiness  or  our  misery ;  that  right 
and  wrong  are  the  most  important  and  the  only 
grounds  upon  which  we  can  at  all  times  safely 
proceed  in  our  choice,  and  that,  in  comparison 
to  this  difference,  every  thing  else  is  of  no  ac- 
count ;  that  a  just  man  will  ever  act  as  if  there 
was  nothing  good  but  what  is  right,  and  nothing 
evil  but  what  is  wrong;  that  the  Epicureans 
mistook  human  nature  when  they  supposed  all 
Its  principles  resotveable  into  appetites  ror  pleas- 
ure, or  aversions  to  pain ;  that  honour  and  dis- 
honour, excellence  and  defect,  were  considera- 
tions which  not  only  led  to  much  nobler  ends, 
but  which  were  of  much  greater  power  in  com- 
manding the  human  will;  the  love  of  pleasure 
was  groveling  and  vile,  was  the  source  of  dissi- 
pation and  of  sloth ;  the  love  of  excellence  and 
nonour  was  aspiring  and  noule,  and  led  to  the 
greatest  exertions  and  the  highest  attainments  of 
our  nature.     They  maintained  that  there  is  no 
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are  good  for  the  individual,  are  ao  likewise  for 
the  public ;  that  these  blessings  every  wmn  may 
possess.  Independent  of  fortune  or  the  will  m 
other  men ;  and  that  whoever  does  possMs  them 
has  nothing  to  hope,  and  nothing  to  fear,  and 
can  have  but  one  sort  of  emotion,  that  of  satis- 
faction and  joy;  that  his  affections,  aad  the 
maxims  of  his  station,  as  a  creature  of  God,  aad 
as  a  member  oi  society,  lead  him  to  aet  for  the 
good  of  mankind ;  and  that  for  himself  he  has 
nothing  more  to  desire,  than  the  happinesa  ef 
acting  this  part.  These,  they  said,  were  the 
tenets  of  reason  leading  to  perfection,  which 
ought  to  be  the  aim  of  every  person  who  means 
to  preserve  his  int^rity*  or  to  consult  his  hap- 
piness, and  towards  which  every  one  may  ad- 
vance, although  no  one  has  actually  reached  it. 

Other  sects  affected  to  find  a  middle  way  be- 
tween these  extremes,  and  attempted,  in  specu- 
lation, to  render  their  doctrines  more  plausible  ; 
that  is,  more  agreeable  to  common  opinions  than 
either ;  but  were,  in  fact,  of  no  farther  moment 
in  human  life  than  as  they  approached  to  the  one 
or  to  the  other  of  these  opposite  systems. 

C»sar  is  said  to  have  embraced  the  doctrines 
of  Epicurus  ;  Cato  those  of  Zeno.  The  first, 
in  compliance  with  fieishion,  or  from  the  bias  of 
an  original  temper.  The  other,  from  the  force 
of  conviction,  as  well  as  from  the  predilection  of 
a  warm  and  ingenuous  mind.  When  such  cha- 
racters occur  t^ether,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see 
them  in  contrast.     When  Salfust  wrftes  of  the 

{iroceedings  of  the  senate,  in  the  case  of  the  Cat»- 
ine  conspiracy,  he  seems  to  overlook  every  other 
character,  to  dwell  upon  these  alone.  Ccesar,  at 
the  time  when  this  historian  flourished,  had 
many  claims  to  his  notice ;'  but  Cato  could  owe 
it  to  nothing  but  the  force  of  truth.  He  was 
distinguished  from  his  infancy  by  an  ardent  and 
affectionate  disposition.  This^rt  of  his  charac- 
ter is  mentioned  on  occasion  of  his  attachment 
to  his  brother  Cepio,  and  the  vehement  sorrow 
with  which  he  was  seized  at  his  death.  It  is 
mentioned,  on  occasion  of  his  visit  to  the  dicta- 
tor Sylln,  when  he  was  with  difficulty  restrained 
by  the  discretion  of  his  tutor  from  6om<i  act  or 
expression  of  indij^nation  against  this  real  or  ap« 
parent  violator  of^public  justice.  He  had  from 
his  infancy,  according  toPluturch,  a  resolution, 
a  steadiness,  and  a  composure  of  mind  not  to  be 
moved  by  flattery,  nor  to  be  shaken  by  threats. 
Without  fawning  or  insinuation,  he  was  the 
favourite  of  his  companions,  and  had,  by  his  un- 
affected generosity  and  courage,  the  prindpel 
place  in  dieir  confidence.  Though  Inappearance 
stem  and  inflexible,  he  was  warm  in  his  affec- 
tions, and  zealous  In  the  cause  of  innocence  and 
justice.  Such  are  the  marks  of  an  original  tem- 
per affixed  by  historians  as  the  charactov  of  his 
infancy  and  early  youth.  So  fitted  by  nature, 
he  imbibed  with  ease  an  opinion,  that  profligacy, 
cowardice,  and  malice,  were  the  only  evils  to  be 
feared  ;  courage,  integrity,  and  benevolence,  the 
only  good  to  be  covet^ ;  and  that  the  proper  care 
of  a  man  on  every  occasion  is,  not  what  is  to 
happen  to  him,  but  what  he  himself  is  to  do. 
With  this  profession  he  became  a  striking  con- 
trast to  many  of  his  contemporaries;  and  to 
Cnsar  in  particular,  not  only  a  contrast,  but  a 
resolute  opponent ;  and  though  he  could  not  fur- 

S  Sallnst  attached  himself  to  Ctnar,  and  waj  em- 
ployf  <i  by  Uim  in  ttic  civii  warn. 
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nlth  a  tofflciant  eountcrpolae,  yet  lie  afforded  al- 
ways mnch  weight  to  be  thrown  into  the  oppo- 
site scale.  Tliey  were  both  of  undaunted  cnarajse, 
and  of  great  pofietration  ;  the  one  to  distinguish 
what  was  best ;  the  other  to  distinguish  the  most 
effectual  means  for  the  attainment  of  any  end  on 
whieh  he  was  bent.  It  were  to  mistalce  entirely 
the  scene  in  which  they  were  engaged,  to  Judge 
of  their  abilities  from  tne  event  of  uieir  different 
pursuits.  Those  of  Cato  were  by  their  nature 
a  series  of  struggles  with  almost  insurmountable 
diAculUes :  those  of  Cssar  a  constant  endeavour 
to  seise  the  advantages  of  which  the  vices  and 
wealuiesses  of  tbe  age,  except  when  he  was  re- 
sisted bv  persons  l»^t  on  the  same  purpose  with 
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it  of  his  country,  and  to 
of  the  commonwealth,  be- 
came extreme.  To  this  passion  he  sacrificed 
every  sentiment  of  friendship  or  animosity,  of 
honour,  interest,  resentment,  or  hatred.  The 
philosophy  which  taught  men  to  I00I&  for  enjoy- 
ment indiscriminately  wherever  it  pleased  them 
most,  found  a  ready  acceptance  in  sut^h  a  dispo* 
sition.  But  while  he  possibly  availed  himself 
of  the  speculations  of  iCpicurus  to  justify  his 
choice  or  an  object,  he  was  not  inferior  to  the 
followers  of  ZeiH»,  in  vigorous  efforts  and 
active  exertions  for  the  attainment  of  his 
ends.     Being  about  seven  years  younger   than 

^ ^_.^__- Pompey,  and  three  years  older  than  Cato  ;  the 

himsel/,  cave  him  an  easy  possession.  Cato  en-  '  fii'st  he  occasionally  employed  as  a  prop  to  bis 
deavoured  to  preserve  the  order  of  civil  govern-  \  ambition,  but  probablv  never  ceased  to  consider 
ment,  however  desperate,  liecause  this  was  the  him  as  a  rival ;  tbe  other,  from  a  fixed  animosi- 
part  it  became  him  to  act,  and  in  which  he  chose  ty  of  opposite  natures,  and  from  liaving  felt  him 
to  live  and  to  die.  Cesar  proposed  to  overturn  j  as  a  continual  opponent  in  all  his  deigns,  he 
it;  because  lie  wished  to  dispose  of  all  the  wealth    sincerely  hated. 

and  honours  of  the  state  at  niii  own  pleasure.       |      Cato  bM;an  his  military  service  in  the  army 
CiBsar,  as  versatile  in  his  genius,  as  Cato  was  |  that  was  formed  against  the  gladiators,  and  con- 
steady  and  indexible,  could  personate  any  cha-    eluded  it  as  a  l^ionary  tribune,  under  the  pne- 
racter,  and  support  any  cause ;    in  debate  he    tor  Rubrius  in  Macedonia,  while  Pompey  re- 
could  derive    his  ari^ument^  from  any  topic ;    mained  in  Syria.      He  was  alwut  three-and- 
r A — ! r  _sa_  _*  _.i.:  u  1 I fti_    I  tiiirty  years  of  age  when  he  made  his  speech  re- 
lating to  the  ac4wmplices  of  Cataline ;   and  by 
the  decisive  and  resolute  spirit  he  had  shown  on 
this  occasion,  came  to  be  considered  as  a  princi- 
pal support  of  the  aristocracy,  or  of  the  authori- 
tv  of  tne  senate.*     To  this  body,  as  usual,  every 
flagrant  disorder  repressed  was  a  victory.     Hie 
diMovery  of  a  design,  so  odious  as  that  of  Cataline, 
covered  under  popular  pretences,  gn*atly  wealc- 
ened  their  antagonists.  One  of  the  first  uses  they 
proposed  to  make  of  their  advantage,  was  to  have 
Cato  elected  among  the  tribunes  of  the  subse- 
quent  year.      His  seryices  were  lilceiy  to  be 
wanted  in  opposition  to  AJetellus  Nepos,  then 
arrived  from  the  army  of  Pompey,  with  recom- 
mendations from  his  general  to  offer   himsc^ 
a  candidate  for  the  same  office  ;  and,  as  was  es^ 
pec  ted,  to  start  some  new  gratification  to  the 
ambition  or  vanity  of  this  insatiable  suitor  for 
perscmal  consideration. 

It  had  not  yet  appeared  what  part  Pompey 
was  to  take  in  the  disputes  that  were  lilceiy  to 
arise  on  the  legality  or  expedience  of  the  late 
measures ;  but  it  is  not  to  l>e  doubted,  that  he 
wished  to  hold  tbe  balance  of  parties,  and  that 
he  woidd  come  prepared  for  the  part  that  was 
most  likely  to  promote  his  own  importance. 
Mptellus  was  sent  on  before  him  to  be  supported 
by  his  friends  in  the  canvass  for  the  offire  of  tri- 
bune, and  with  his  instructions  to  take  such 
measures  as  were  likely  to  favour  the  preten- 
sions of  his  general.  The  leading  men  of  the 
senate  were  now,  for  some  time,  aware  of  the 
intrigues  of  Pompey,  and  bore,  with  indignation, 
the  personal  superiority  which  he  affected  even 
to  tne  first  and  most  respected  of  their  order. 
They  took  occasion,  in  tbe  present  crisis,  to  mor- 
tify him  by  admitting  Lucullus  and  Metellus 
Criticus  to  the  triumphs  to  which,  by  their  vic- 
tories in  Pontus  and  in  Crete,  they  were  long 
eiititled.  Hitherto  their  claims  had  been  over- 
ruled by  the  popular  faction,  either  to  annoy  the 
seiiatorian  party,  tu  which  they  were  attached, 
or  to  flatter  I'ompey,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
equally  averse  to  tlic  honoars  of  both.  They 
had  waited  in  Italy  about  three  years,  and,  in 


from  topics  of  pity,  ot  which  he  was  insensible ; 
from  topics  of  justice  and  public  good,  for  which 
be  had  no  regard.  His  vigour  in  resisting  peru 
sonal  insults  and  wrongs  appeared  in  his  early 
youth,  when  he  withstood  the  imoerious  com- 
mands of  Sylla  to  part  with  his  wife,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Cinna,  and  when  he  revenged  the  insults 
offered  by  the  pirates  to  himself;  but  while  his 
temper  might  be  supposed  the  most  animated  and 
warm,  he  was  not  involved  in  business  by  a 
predilection  for  any  of  the  interests  on  which 
the  state  was  divided.  So  long  as  the  appetites 
of  youth  were  sufficient  to  occupy  him,  ne  saw 
every  object  of  state,  or  of  fisctlon,  with  indiffe- 
rence, and  took  no  part  in  public  affairs.  But 
even  in  this  period,  by  his  application  and  ge> 
nius,  in  both  of  which  he  was  eminent,  he  made 
a  distinguished  progress  in  letters  and  eloquence. 
When  he  tumea  his  mind  to  objects  of  ambition, 
the  same  personal  vigour  which  appeared  in  his 
youth,  became  still  more  conspicuous ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, his  passions  were  ill  directed,  and 
he  seemed  to  consider  the  authority  that  was  ex- 
ercised by  tbe  senate,  and  the  restraints  of  the 
law  on  himself,  as  an  insult  and  a  wrong. 

CsBsar  bad  attained  to  seven-and-thirty  years 
of  age  before  he  took  any  part  as  a  member  of  the 
commonwealth.  He  then  courted  the  populace  in 
preference  to  the  senate  or  better  sort  of  tbe 
people,  and  made  his  first  appearance  in  support 
of  tne  profligate,  against  the  order  and  authority 
of  government.  With  persons  of  desperate  for- 
tune and  abandoned  manners,  he  early  bore  the 
character  of  liberality  and  friendship,  'lliey 
received  him  as  a  generous  patron  come  to  rescue 
them  from  the  morose  severity  of  those  who 
Judged  of  public  merits  by  the  standard  of  pub- 
lic virtue,  and  who  declared  against  practices, 
however  fashionable,  which  were  inconsistent 
with  public  safety.  Himself,  a  person  of  the 
greatest  abilities,  and  the  most  accomplished 
talents^  having  an  opportunity  to  live  on  terms 
of  equality  with  the  greatest  men  that  have  yet 
appeared  in  the  world,  he  chose  to  startup  as  the 
chief  among  those  who,  bein^  abandoned  to  every 
vice,  saw  uie  remains  of  virtue  in  their  coun- 
try with  distaste  and  aversion.  When  he 
emerged  from  the  avocations  of  pleasure,  or  from 
the  itloth  which  accompanies  the  languor  of  dis- 
sipation, his  ambition  or  desire  to  counteract  the 
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the  naoMT  of  those  wh»«M  for  atriomph,  hud 
■bitained  from  entaiag  the  eitr,  and  tdU  retain- 
ed the  fiMGCo  or  eaaigM  of  their  Ute  eommand.' 

Lnoalliu,  haYiag  obtained  the  honoor  tliat  was 
due  to  him,  Mamed  to  be  satisfied  with  the  ao- 
koewiedfment  of  liis  right ;  and,  as  if  merely  to 
flhow  with  what  sort  of  enemy  lie  had  fought, 
lie  entered  the  dty  with  a  few  of  the  Armenian 
horsemen  oassd  in  armour,  a  few  of  the  armed 
chariots  winged  with  scythes,  and  about  sixty 
uf  the  ofllesn  and  eoortlers  of  Mlthridates,  who 
wsrs  his  captives.  He  ordered  tlie  spoils  he  had 
sahied,  the  arms  and  ensigns  of  war,  the  prows 
of  the  gallies  he  had  taken,  to  be  dlspkiyed  to 
publie  TieW  in  Ae  great  circus,  and  eonduded 
the  solemnity  with  tlTing  a  feast  to  the  people, 
liie  senate  hoped  wr  his  sunport  against  the 
ambition  of  Pompey,  and  the  factious  designs  of 
the  popular  leaders ;  but  he  was  disgusted  and 
soaroely  erer  after  took  any  part  in  the  aflhirs  of 
state. 

The  triumph  of  Metellus  Creticos  did  not 
take  place  till  after  the  accession  <gt  the  follow- 
iiig  consuls,  P.  Junius  Silanus  and  Ludus 
Auinena,  after  whose  election,  Cicero,  before 
he  had  Tacated  his  own  offlce  of  consul,  had  oc- 
casion to  defend  his  intended  successor  Mur- 
lena,  against  a  charge  of  corruption  brought 
I  the  statute  of  Calpumius,  by  Serrlns  Snl- 
is,  one  of  his  late  competitors,  supported  bv 
Cato  and  others.     The  oration  of  Cicero  on  thu 


upon 
pfdni 
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Metalhn Nepessoeai «•  have eome  ftvm  Ada, 
and  to  have  entersd  on  the  oAee  of  trlbane, 
with  a  particular  design  to  bring  about  the  in- 
troduction of  Pompey  with  hb  armv  into 
Rome;  and  he  was  joined  in  this  pnject  by 
Caius  Julius  Cnsar/  now  In  the  oi&ee  of  pn»- 
tor,  who  chose  to  support  the  tribune  as  an  act 
of  hostility  to  the  senate,  if  not  as  the  means  of 
disembarrassing  hlmsdf  from  the  present  forms 
of  the  commonwealth. 

In  consequence  of  a  plan  concerted  with  GnsBr, 
the  tribune  Metellus  mored  in  the  senate,  as 
had  been  usual  in  the  times  of  its  highest  autho- 
rity, for  leave  to  propose  a  decree  in  the  aa- 
sembly  of  the  people  recalling  Pompey  fhna. 
Asia  at  tiie  head  of  his  forces,  in  order  to  restore 
the  constitution  of  the  commonwealth,  which, 
in  the  terms  he  afterwards  employed  to  the 
people,  had  been  rioUted  by  the  anrftrary  ad- 
minlstitition  of  Cicero.  This  was  the  first  at- 
tempt of  the  party  to  Infiame  the  minds  of  the 
peo^  on  the  8ub}ect  of  the  late  executions ;  and 
Pompey  was,  in  this  manner,  offered  to  the 
popular  party  as  thdr  leader  to  arenfe  the  sup- 
posed wrongs  they  had  received.     Cato,  when 


the  matter  was  proposed  in  the  senate,  endeavoui^ 

0  persuade   Metellus 
him  of^the  digi 


ed  to 


le  Metellus  to  drop  it,  reminded 
dignity  of  his  family,  which  had  been 
always  a  principal  ornament  and  support  to  the 
state.  This  treatment  served  only  to  raise  the 
presumption  of  Metellus,  and  brought  on  a  vio- 
lent altercation  between  the  tribunes.  The 
senate  applauded  Cato,  but  had  not  authority 
enouch  to  prevent  the  motion  which  was  pro- 
posed from  being  made  to  the  people. 

MeteUus,  apprehending  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance from  his  colleague,  endeavoured  to  fill  the 
place  of  assembly  wIUi  his  own  partizans ;  and, 
on  the  evening  Defore  the  meeting,  in  onler  to 
intimidate  his  opponents,  paraded  In  the  streets 
with  a  numerous  attendance  of  men  in  arms. 
The  friends  and  relations  of  the  other  tribunes 
earnestly  beseeched  them  not  to  expose  themsdves 
to  the  danger  with  which  they  were  threatened. 
But,  on  the  following  day,  the  other  party  bdng 
already  assembled  by  Metellus,  at  the  temple  m 
Castor,  and  the  place  having  been  in  the  night 
occupied  by  persons  under  hn  direction,  armed 
with  sticks,  swords,  and  other  offensive  wea- 
pons,* Cato  went  forth  attended  only  by  Mlnu- 
dus  Thermus,  another  of  the  tribunes,  and  a 
few  friends,     lliey  were  joined  by  numbers  in 

,  the  streets,  who  could  not  accompany  them  to 

terms  of  his  oath.     He  accordingly  reft:ained  '  their  place,  being  prevented  by  the  multitude  of 
;  but  instead  of  swearing  simply, '  armeo  men  that  already  crowded  the  avenues 


occasion  is'still  extant,  and  Is  a  curious  example 
of  the  topics,  which,  under  popular  govern- 
ments, enter  even  Into  judicial  plMtdlngs. 
Great  part  of  -it  consists  in  a  ridicule  of  law 
terms ;  because  Snlpldus,  one  of  the  prosecu- 
tors, was  accustomed  to  give  counsel  to  his 
friends  who  consulted  him  In  matters  of  law ; 
and  In  a  ridicule  ot  the  stole  philosophy,  he- 
cause  Cato,  another  prosecutor,  was  supposed 
to  have  embraced  the  doctrines  of  that  sect. 
Cato  made  no  other  remark  on  this  pleading, 
but  that  the  republic  was  provided  with  a  merry 
coosol.  The  argument  appeared  sufficiently 
strong  oo  the  side  of  Mursna,  and  he  was  ac- 
quitted. 

At  the  doss  of  this  trial,  Cicero,  about  to  re- 
sign his  power  with  the  usual  asseveratiun,  upon 
oath,  that  he  had  fUthfully,  and  to  the  best  of 
hlM  abilities,  discharged  his  trust ;  he  proposed,  at 
the  same  time,  to  harangue  the  people,  but  was 
ordered  by  Metellus,  already  elected,  and  acting 
in  eapadty  of  tribune,  to  confine  himself  to  the 


from 

that  he  hadlwen  faithful  to  his  trustT  he  took  and  the  steps  of  the  temple.     But  they  them- 

an  oath  that  he  had  preserved  the  republic*    It  sdves,  from  respect  to  their  office,  being  suffer- 

was  on  this  occasion,  probably,  that  Cato,  now  ,  ed  to  pass,  dragged  along  with  them  through  the 

another  of  the  tribunes,  in  a  speech  to  the  people,  crowo,  as  an  ud,  in  case  any  violence  were  of- 

alluding  to  the  suppression  of  the  late  conspi-  fered,  Munatius,    a  citizen    much  attached  to 

racv,  called  Cicero  the  father  of  his  country  j  •  Cato.  When  thev  came  to  the  bench  of  tribunes, 

and  from  this  time  entered  upon  an  opposition  they  found  that  Metdlus,  with  the  pnetor  Julius 

to  his  colleague  Metellus,  which  was  not  likdy  Cnsar,  had  taken  their  places  there ;  and  that, 

to  drop  while  they  continued  in  office.  in  order  to  concert  their  operations  in  the  con. 


Soon  after  the  accesdon  of  the  new  magis- 
trates, a  storm  befan  to  gather, 
which,   though  still  aimed  at  the 


U.  C.  691. 
V.  Junius 
Jfltmrnt,  L, 
Murmnm, 

ment  of  the  senate  in  the  summary 
^-■rceedlngs  against  the  accomplices  of  Cniallne. 


duct  of  this  affair,  they  were  closdy  seated  to- 

E ether.  Cato,  to  disappoint  this  intention,  forced 
imselfin  betwixt  them,  and,  when  the  ordi- 
party  of  the  senate,  burst  at  last  in  a  nary  officer  began  to  read  the  intended  decree, 
personal  attack  upon  the  late  consul !  interposed  his  negative,  and  forbade  him  to  pro- 
who  had  been  the  author  or  instni- ;  ceed.     Metellus  himself  seized  the  writing,  and 


t  rictro  in  T^ucnUo.       s  Plntarch.  in  Cicerone. 
3  Cieer.  in  Fiaonem.  c.  3. 


began  to  read ;  but  Cato  snatched  it  out  of  his 
hands.    MeteUus  endeavoured  to  i*cpeat  the  sub> 


4  Sueton.  in  Jul.  Cure.  c.  10. 
3  Plutarch,  in  Catone,  edit.  Londin.  p.  241,  &c 
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•taoce  of  it  from  hk  momorjr.  TlunBUi  da^ 
-his  haud  to  his  mouth.  A  ffeneral  sileDoe  re* 
mained  in  the  iksiiembly,  tilfMeteUai,  haying 
made  a  tlgnal  .for  his  party  to  dear  the  comi- 
tium  of  their  enemies,  a  great  tumult  and  con- 
fusion arose;  and  the  tribune*  who  opposed 
Metellus  were  in  imminent  danger.  The  sena- 
tors had  met  in  mourning,  to  mark  thdr  sense  of 
the  evils  which  threatened  the  commonwealth ; 
and  now,  under  the  apprehension  of  some  signal 
<:*hunity,  gave  a  charve  to  the  consuls  to  watch 
over  the  safety  of  the  state,  and  impowered 
them  to  take  such  measures  as  might  be  neoes- 
sarv  to  preserve  or  to  restore  the  public  peace.* 

In  consequence  of  this  chaive,  the  consul 
Muraena  appeared  with  a  body  of  men  in  arms, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  rescue  Cato  and  Minu- 
eius  Thermus ;  and  probably  by  this  seasonable 
interposition  effsced  anv  remains  oi  misunder- 
stanoing  which  might  nave  subsisted  between 
Cato  and  himself,  on  account  of  the  prooeention 
for  bribery  which  followed  the  late  elections.* 

Metellus,  after  the  tumult  was  compoa 
having  again  obtained  silence,  began  to  reaa 
the  proposed  decree ;  but  the  senatorian  party, 
headed  hy  the  consuls,  being  then  in  the  coml- 
tium,  he  found  it  impomible  to  proceed  ;  and, 
together  with  the  praetor  Caius  Julius  Casar, 
retired  from  the  assembly.  From  this  time, 
these  officers  made  no  attempt  to  resume  their 
motion,  but  complained  that  the  government 
was  usurped  1-y  a  violent  fbctlon,  under  whom 
even  the  persons  of  the  tribunes  were  unsskfe ; 
and  Metellus,  as  if  forced  to  break  dirough  the 
rules  which  obliged  the  tribunes  to  constant  rs- 
sidence  at  Home,  abandoned  the  city,  even  left 
Italy,  and  fled  to  the  camp  of  Pompey  in  Asia, 
from  which  he  was  lately  arrived.*  He  had 
already  threatened  his  opponents  at  Rome  with 
the  resentment  and  military  power  of  his  gene- 
ral, and  now  endeavoured  to  excite  the  army 
and  thdr  commander  to  follow  the  example 
which  had  been  set  to  them  by  Sylla  and  Dis 
legions,  when  oppressed  citizens,  a  descriptioa 
in  whidi  he  now  comprehended  himself,  fled  to 
them  for  protection  and  revenge. 

It  may  well  be  supposed,  that  Casar,  remem- 
bering ms  own  escape  from  the  ruin  of  the  Ma- 
rian faction,  and  considering  Pompey  as  the 
head  of  an  opposite  interest,  and  a  principal  ob- 
stacle to  his  own  ambition,  must  look  upon  him 
with  some  degree  of  personal  dislike  and  ani- 
mosity ;  but  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  suffi- 
dently  showed  how  little  he  was  the  dupe  of 
any  passion  or  sentiment  which  had  a  tendency 
to  check  his  pursuits.  Meaning  for  the  present 
only  to  weaken  the  senate,  and  to  step  in  before 
them  in  the  favour  of  Pompey;  he  undertook 
the  cause  even  of  a  rival,  and  would  have  Join- 
ed the  populace,  in  ddiveriug  the  commonwealth 
into  his  hands,  rather  than  remain  under  a  gov- 
ernment which  he  hated.  But  if  he  rmlly 
meant  to  overthrow  the  senate  by  force,  he  mia- 
took  his  instrument.  Pomnev,  no  doubt,  as- 
pired to  the  sovereignty  or  m  empire,  and 
wished  to  reign  in  the  dty  with  a  military 
power;  but  even  this  he  desired  to  receive  as 
the  fruit  of  consideration  and  personal  respert, 
and  he  ever  hoped  to  make  the  people  bestow  it, 
and  even  force  him  to  accept  or  it  as  thdr  gift. 
For  this  purpose  he  encovmiged  so  many  agents 
and  retainers  to  sound  his  praise ;  and  for  this 


5  Platarch.  in  Cstoac,  edit  Londin.  p.  S41,  Sec. 

6  Plutarch,  ibid.  7  Dio  Csm.  lib.  xxxvii.  c.  43. 
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purpose  he  had  reeently  sent  Mefedlas  Nipoa 
from  his  camp  to  take  open  him  the  funcCiotii 
of  a  popular  tribune ;  but  having  failed  of  hie 
ol](}ect,  he  by  no  means  could  think  of  extorting 
it  by  force.  No  one  ever  ooorted  diallnetkNi 
with  a  more  incessant  emulation  to  his  rivals  | 
bat  he  was  entirelT  dependent  on  the  pnbUe 
opinion  for  any  satlsfartiou  he  enjoved  in  the 
possessson  of  power.  Trusting  to  this  hwt  part 
of  his  character,  Casar,  thoogh  himadf  of  un^ 
bounded  ambition,  was  not  yet  alarmed  at  the 
.elevation  of  Pompey,  and  ttiooght  that  he  waa 
safii  even  in  offBrmg  him  the  dominion  of  the 
state.  Pompey  was,  at  this  conjuncture,  with 
his  army  moving  towards  Italy,  and  his  eoaung 
was  matter  of  great  solidtade  to  the  friends  off 
the  commonweslth,  who  fieared  that,  in  retom 
to  the  affront  of  his  not  being  inrited  to  eoma 
with  his  army,  upon  the  motion  of  Metelln% 
he  would  employ  it  in  person  to  enforce  hia 
unon  his  arrival  at  Bmndisiam, 
•ly  upon  hia  rttom  from 
those  fears  by  an  Immedfaita 
>i  ine  troops,  with  inatruetiona, 
merdy  that  they  would  attend  at  his  triumph. 
He  himsdf  came  forward  to  Rome  with  the 
single  equipage  of  his  proconeolar  rank.  Mul- 
titudes of  every  condition  went  forth  to  recdve 
him,  and  with  shouts  and  acclamations  recoo^ 
penaed  the  moderation  with  which  he  aequlaseed 
In  the  condition  of  a  citizen. 

Cnsar,  from  whatever  motive  he  acted  In  re- 
card  to  Pompey,  gave  every  other  sign  of  disaf- 
fection  to  the  senate,  and  employed  the  name  of 
this  ridnjg  favourite  of  the  people,)  to  mertify 
such  of  the  members  in  particalar  as  were  ob- 
jects of  persond  anlmodty  to  himself.  The 
repdrs  or  rebuilding  of  the  capitd  being  ftnisbed 
about  this  time,  the  honour  of  dedicating  the 
edifice,  and  of  being  named  in  the  inscription  it 
was  to  bear,  had,  1^  a  resdution  of  the  senate^ 
been  conferred  on  Catulus,  under  whose  inspec- 
tion the  work  was  executed.  But  Cnsar,  af- 
fecting to  procure  this  honour  for  Pompey, 
alleged  that  Catulus  had  embezzled  the  money 
dlotted  for  this  service ;  that  much  yet  remained 
to  be  done ;  and  moved,  that  the  inscription  oi 
Catulus  should  be  erased ;  that  the  comdetioo 
of  the  work  being  left  to  Pompey,  should  carry 
an  inscription  with  his  name.*  Here  he  proba- 
bly acted  as  much  from  antipathy  to  one,  aa 
from  an  intention  to  flatter  the  other.  But  the 
dedgn  bdng  extremdy  odious  to  the  whole  body 
of  2e  noUes,  who  saw,  with  indignation,  in 
that  proposd  an  attemivt  to  affront  a  most  ro- 
qtectaUe  dtizen,  in  order  to  flatter  the  vanity  of 
one  person,  and  to  fratify  the  profligate  reeeni- 
ments  of  another,  Casar  was  obliged  to  with- 
draw his  motion.* 

It  was  probably  during  this  year  in  which 
Cawr  was  prator,  and  before  the  arrivd  of 
Pompey  from  Asia  (dthouah  historians  refer 
it  to  an  earlier  date),  that  Casar  promoted,  aa 
has  been  dready  mentioned,  prosecutkms  upon 
a  charge  of  assassination  against  soms  persons 
concerned  in  the  execution  of  Sylla*s  proscrip- 
tions. The  praters  were  «iq>pdnted  by  lot  to 
carry  particular  laws  into  execution.  The  law 
respecting  aasasdnation  appears  to  have  been  the 
lot  of  Casar ;  and  he  was  entitled  in  virtue  of 
his  office,  the  jurisdiction  of  which  was  still 
very  arbitrary,  to  extend,  hy  hia  edict  or  plan 


8  Soeton.  in  Jul.  Ccsare,  c.  19. 
g  l>to  Csm.  lib.  s.lvU.  c.  44. 
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of  procMdliig  for  Um  year,  the  deacription  of 
the  crime  imder  bit  cognizance  to  any  special 
case. 

WiiUe  he  seemed  to  have  formed  eo  many  do> 
aigna  against  the  peace  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  in  the  capacity  of  pnetor  supported  them 
irith  the  authority  of  a  mayp^trate.  the  senato- 
rian  party  made  a  povrertul  exertion  of  their 
.  influence  to  have  him  suspended,  and  actually 
obtained  a  decree  for  this  piurpoee.  He  affected 
at  first  to  slight  their  authority;  but  finding 
that  a  power,  was  preparing  to  enforce  it,  per-, 
haps  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  he  laid  aside  for 
some  time  the  robes  and  badges  of  magistracy, 
dismissed  his  lictors,  and  abstained  nom  the 
functions  of  pcwtor,  until,  having  rejected  an  offer 
of  the  people  to  restore  him  by  force,  he  was, 
with  proper  marks  of  regard,  for  this  instance 
of  moderation,  reinstated  by  an  act  of  the  se- 
nate.' 

The  aristocratical  party,  at  the  same  time,  to 
confirm  and  perpetuate  me  evidence  on  whii^ 
they  proceeded  against  the  accomplices  of  Cata- 
llne,  continued  Uieir  prosecutions  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  obtained  sentence  of  condemnation,  in 
particular,  afninst  a  citizen  of  the  name  of  Ver- 
g^unteius^  and  against  Autronius,  who,  about  two 
years  before,  having  been  elected  consul,  was  set 
aside  upon  a  chai^^  of  bribery ;  and  who»  from 
the  disgost  which  he  took  to  the  senate  upon  that 
<»ecasion,  had  connected  himself  with  the  more 
desperate  party.  Publius  Sylla,  in  the  same 
predicament  with  Autronius,  was  tried;  but, 
being  defended  by  Cicero,  in  an  eloouent  ha- 
rangue whioh  is  still  extant,  was  acquitted. 

Ciesar  likewise  was  accused  by  Vectius  as  ac- 
cessary to  the  conspiracy  of  Cataline ;  but  it  is 
not  likely  that  he  was  concerned  farther  than  by 
the  general  encouragement  be  gave  to  every  par- 
ty at  variance  with  the  senate.  OpposiUon  to 
this  body  was  called  the  interest  of  the  people, 
and  was  adopted  by  every  person  who  had  any 
passions  to  gratify  by  crimes  of  state,  or  who 
wished  to  weaken  the  government,  to  which 
they  themselves  were  accountable.  Among  the 
suf^rters  of  this  interest,  Crassus  also  was  ac- 
cused, but  probably  on  no  better  grounds  tlian 
Cssar. 

The  whole  of  those  proceedings,  however, 
were  suspended  by  the  approach  of  Pompey. 
This  leader  had  now  drawn  the  attention  ot  all 
men  upon  himself,  was  quoted  in  every  harangue 
as  the  great  support  of  the  empire,  and  courted 
by  multitudes,  who,  without  inquiry,  affected 
to  be  classed  with  his  admirers  and  friends. 
The  contagion  spread  like  a  fashion  amoiig  the 
yul^r  of  every  description.  He  himself  a£cted 
indifference  to  this  mighty  tide  of  renown, 
thouffh  not  without  much  dignity  and  state, 
which  he  tempered  with  affability,  employing 
the  greatness  he  possessed  to  give  the  more  value 
to  his  condescensions.  His  manner,  though  ac- 
ceptable to  the  people  and  the  army,  was  disa- 
greeable to  the  senate.  Having  previously  sent 
Fiso,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  berore  him  to  stand 
for  the  consulate,  he  had  the  presumption  to  de- 
sire that  the  senate  would  defer  the  elections 
until  he  himself  could  be  present  to  canvass  for 
his  friend.  The  senate,  according  to  Dio,  com- 
plied with  his  desire ;  but,  according  to  Plutarch, 
rejected  the  proposal  with  disdain.  This  author 
imputes  the  resolution,  which  they  took  upon 
this  occasion,  to  Cato,  and  subjoins,  that  Pom- 


[Booc  III. 
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pey  eDdeavoured  to  gain  this  opponent  by  a  pni 
posed  marriage  with  one  of  his  near  relations  ; 
and  that  Cato  declined  the  connection,  sayings, 
that  he  should  not  be  caught  in  a  female  snare. 
Piso,  however,  was  elected  toother  widi  Vale, 
rius  Messala,  and  entered  on  his  ofllce  before  the 
triumph  of  Pompev. 

Tnis  solenmity  followed  soon 
U.  C.  692.        after;  and,  though  continued  for 

M  Pub  PU^  *^®  ^y*»  *^*^  °®'  "•''«  P'ace 
Culpurnhu,  ^or  all  the  magnificent  ahows  that 
M,  VaL  Mmt^  had  been  provided  for  it.  The 
saia  Alger.  list  of  conquests  exceeded  that 
which  had  ever  been  produced  at 
any  other  triumph.  Asia,  Pontua,  Armenia* 
Cappadoda,  Paphlagonia,  Medea,  Colchis,  Ibe- 
ria, Albania,  Syria,  Cilicia,  Mesopotamia,  Vhm- 
nicia,  Judea,  Arabia,  ScythU,  Crete,'  with  the 
sea  in  all  iu  coasts.  Among  the  people  or  po- 
tentates subdued,  were  the  Bastemi,  Mithrida- 
tes,  and  Tigranes.  Among  the  captures,  a 
thousand  fortresses,  nine  hundred  cities  reduced, 
eU^ht  hundred  galleys  taken,  above  two  millions 
of  men  in  captivity.  Towns  repeopled,  not  less 
than  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine.  To  this 
pompous  list.  It  was  subjoined  by  his  friends, 
that,  this  being  his  third  triumph,  he  had  been 
round  the  known  world,  and  had  triumphed 
over  all  the  three  parts  of  the  earth,  Africa, 
Ecuxipe,  and  Asia. 

After  rewarding  the  soldiers,  of  whom  none 
received  less  than  fifteen  hundred  denariiy^*  he 
carried  to  the  treasury  twenty  thousand  talents.* 
He  led,  among  his  principal  captives,  besidt» 
the  chief  pirates,  Tigranes,  sou  to  the  king  of 
Armenia,  with  his  wife  and  his  daughter, — 
Zozim6,  the  queen  of  Tigranes, — the  faUier  Ar- 
istobulus,  )cin^  of  the  Jews,— a  sister  of  ^flth- 
ridates  with  five  sons,  and  some  Scythian  wo- 
men ;— the  hostages  of  the  Iberii,  and  the  Com- 
mageni,  together  with  trophies  for  every  battle 
be  had  fought,  making  in  all  a  more  splendid 
exhibition  than  any  that  was  to  be  found  on 
the  records  of  the  state. 

The  triumphal  processions  of  Pompey  merit 
more  attention  than  those  of  any  other  person^ 
because  they  contained  a  public  evidence  of  his 
character.  Others  took  the  benefit  of  an  estab- 
lished practice  to  publish  and  to  ratify  the  hon- 
ours they  had  acquired ;  but  Pompey.  it  is  likely, 
would  have  invented  the  triumph,  even  if  it 
had  not  been  formerly  thought  of^;  and  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted,  that  he  over-ran  some  provinces 
in  which  the  enemy  were  subdued,  or  in  which 
they  were  so  weak,  as  not  to  be  able  to  make 
any  resistance,  merdy  to  place  them  in  the  list 
of  his  conquests ;  and  that  he  made  some  part 
of  his  progress  in  Asia  to  collect  curiosities  and 
ornaments  for  this  pompous  scene. 

The  triumph.  In  Its  ordinary  fonn,  contained 
only  such  exhibitions  as  had  a  reference  to  the 
service  in  which  It  was  obtained  ;  the  captives 
and  spoils  of  the  enemy,  with  effigies  and  re^ 
presentations  where  the  originals,  by  any  acci- 
dent, could  not  be  displayed.  But  in  these  so- 
lemnities,  executed  for  the  honour  of  Pompey, 
were  admitted  whatever  could  distinguish  or 
signalize  the  occasion.  Among  these,  according 
to  the  record  transcribed  by  I'iJny,'  there  were 
many  costly  ornaments  of  gold  and  of  precious 
stones,  which  were  fabricated  on  purpose  to  be 


«  Plin.  Nat.  Hi«t.  Ub.  »ii.  c.  W. 
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Tmbles  or  plates,  used  for  aome  ipecles  |  that,  before  Pompey'e  time  it  amounted  to  no 


CaAf 

of  pUtTy  made  of  one  entire  crystal ;  a  repr&-  '  more  than  fifty  mllllena  ;*  and  that  the  addition 
•entationof  the  moon  in  ((old»  weighing  thirty  I  which  he  alone  brought  to  it  amounted  to  eighty- 
pondo ;  tablcfe,  utensils,  8tatues>  crowns,  models  ,  five  millions.  * 


of  different  sorts  in  gold  and  precious  stones, 
with  the  representation  of  a  mountain  in  gold, 
having  Uons,  deer,  and  other  animals  upon  it : 
and  what  so^es  as  an  evidence  that  these  exhi- 
bitions were  not  limited  to  the  spoils  actually 
taken  in  war,  there  is  mentioned  an  inuige  of 
Pompey  himself  intrusted  with  pearls.  The 
whole  conducted  with  more  arrangement  and 
order,  than  were  necessarv,  perhaps,  in  the  dis- 
position  of  any  of  the  battles  which  the  triumph 
was  intended  to  celebrate. 

Among  the  images,  representations,  and  m»> 
mortals  which  were  carried  before  the  victor  on 
this  occasion,  there  was  held  up  to  view  a  state 
of  the  public  revenue,  from  which  it  appeared. 


Soon  after  this  pomp  was  over,  an  assembly 
of  the  people  was  called  in  the  circus  Flaminius, 
to  receive  the  address  of  this  victorious  general ; 
but,  from  an  extreme  caution  not  to  omnd  any 
party,  the  speech  which  he  made,  upon  thb  oc- 
casion, was  acceptable  to  none.  **  It  gave  no 
hopes,*'  sajrs  Cicero,*  **tothe  poor;  no  flattery 
•  to  the  rich  ;  no  satisfaction  to  the  good;  no  en- 
oour^ement  to  the  profllcate.**  Fompey  was 
suflTered  to  possess  the  highest  place  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  public,  merely  because  he  aa- 
sumed  it ;  aud  he  preserved  his  dignity,  by 
never  committing  his  reputation  without  being 
prepared,  and  having  concerted  a  variety  of  arts 
by  which  it  might  be  supported. 


CHAP.  V. 


7'rttnsactunu  at  Rome^  and  m  the  Propinee>^ulius  Catar  tnmointed  in  the  awdity  ofPro^MBtcr  to  hh 
Jirst  Province  of  Lutitttnup^Triai  of  Clodius  Propoted  Adoption  into  a  rlebeum  Fanufy  to  gtiali/jf 
him/or  the  Omce  of  THbunt—Casar,  a  Candidate  for  the  Constdship^The  Triumvirate  <f  Ctncar, 
Pompey,  andCrassu9  Omtuisfup  of  Ctesar^^Motion  of  Vatinius,  to  confer  an  Ccnar,  for  five  yeart^ 
the  Command  m  Gaut^Marriage  ofiPompey  to  Juna>  Of  dnar  to  Calpumia — PlotofVettiu*^ 
Consulate  ofLudut  Calpymmi  and  A.  Gabinhu^'^Attack  made  upon  dcen^^Sis  Exile, 


POMPEY,  at  his  departure  from  Syria,  left 
that  province  with  two  legions  under  the 
command  of  .£miliu8  Scaurus,  one  of  his  lieu- 
tenants. This  officer  occupied  the  country  from 
the  Euphrates  to  the  frontier  of  Egypt,  and 
continued  the  war  which  his  predecessor  had 
begun  with  the  Arabs. 

Cains  Antonius,  the  late  colleague  of  Cicero 
In  the  consulate,  soon  after  the  defeat  of  Cata- 
Une,  proceeded  to  the  province  of  Macedonia,  of 
which,  by  the  arrangements  of  the  year,  he  had 
been  appointed  governor.  He  entered  his  pro- 
vince vrith  the  ensigns  of  victory,  which  nad 
been  obtained  by  the  defeat  of  Cataline ;  but 
these  he  soon  forfeited  by  his  misconduct  in  a 
war  against  the  Thracians,  and  by  the  disgrace 
which  he  otherwise  incurred  for  the  miu-ad- 
minlstration  of  his  province.  (Complaints  were 
exhibited  against  him  for  extortion.  On  this 
occasion  it  had  been  reported  by  himself,  or  by 
some  of  his  fitroily,  that,  having  agreed  to  divide 
the  profits  of  his  government  with  Cicero,  part 
only  Mras  exacted  on  his  own  account.  This  al- 
legation, Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  Atticus,  mentions 
with  indignation;  and,  being  asked  to  under- 
take his  defence,  questions  whether  he  can  de- 
cently do  so  under  this  imputation.*  But  as  he 
soon  afterwards  undertook  the  cause  of  Antony, 
and  employed  his  interest  to  have  him  continued 
in  his  command,  it  is  probable  that  this  imputa- 
tion dther  gained  no  credit,  or  was  entirely  re- 
moved. *• 

The  AUobroges,  though  deprived  of  the  sup- 


t  708,333/.    Platarcb  in  Pompeio,  edit.  Lond.  p.  470. 
8  Cker.  ad  Atticum,  lib.  L  ep.  14. 
9  Vid.  Ckero  sd  Atticum,  lib.  r.  ep.  12. 
10  Ad  Pamiliar.  lib  y.  ep.  5. 


port  they  were  made  to  expect  fix)m  the  party  of 
Cataline,  nevertheless  tooK  arms,  and  mvaded 
the  Roman  province  of  Gaiil.  After  a  variety 
of  events,  they  were  repulsed  by  Pontinius,  who 
then  commanded  the  Koman  forces  in  that  quar- 
ter, and  forced  to  retire  into  their  own  country." 

About  the  same  time,  Caius  Julius  Caisar, 
ppon  the  expiration  of  his  term  in  the  office  of 
pnetor,  obtained  his  first  military  command, 
Deing  appointed  by  lot  to  the  government  of  Lu- 
sitania,  where,  under  different  pretences,  he 
found  an  opportunity  to  quarrel  with  the  natives, 
to  show  his  capacity  for  war,  and  to  lay  some 
ground  for  his  claim  to  a  triumph.'*  In  pushing 
his  way  to  the  preferments  which  he  now  held 
in  the  state,  he  had  ruined  his  fortune  by  lar- 
gesses, public  shows,  and  entertainments  to  the 
people,  by  his  lavish  bountv  in  private  to  needy 
and  profligate  citizens,  and  in  supporting  every 
desperate  caufie  against  the  senate  and  the  go- 
vernment ;  and  is  reported  to  have  said  of  him- 
self, that  he  needed  one  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lions  Roman  mt-Tiey,  or  one  million  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  to  be  >Vorth  nothing. " 
When  about  to  depart  from  the  city,  he  was 
pressed  by  his  creditors,  and  had  recourse  to 
Crassas  who  became  his  surety  for  great  sumn.  ** 

A  person,  who,  in  any  other  state  than  that 
of  Rome,  could  suppose  such  a  fortune  repar- 
able, must  have  thought  of  means  alarming  to 
the  state  itself;  but  Cspsar  had  now  quitted 
the  paths  of  pleasure  for  those  of  ambitlun ;  and, 
in  an  empire  which  extended  over  so  many  opu- 
lent  provinces,    could    easily    proportion    his 


11  Die,  Kb.  XXX vii. 


12  Dio,  c.  59.  Sec, 


13  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  lib  ii.  p.  71S. 
14  lUd.    About  100,C00/.     Plutarch,  in  Ctrsare. 
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THE  PROGRESS  AND  TERMINATION 

in  oiBoe,    to  eMint/%, 


weaHh  to  tko  extent  of  hU  powtr.  Althoocli 
the  proiHUice  into  which  he  wu  then  eent  was 
none  of  the  'richeet,  and  wae  only  a  8tet»  to 
somewhat  fiurtlier,  more  oonsiderai)ie^  and  more 
Ukeiir  to  esFplf  him  with  the  means  of  purtu- 
inf  tne  oljecta  of  liis  ambition,  he  wae  nevertho- 
leae  reported  to  have  tnpplied  hie  own  wants, 
and  to  nave  enridied  his  armj.* 

In  naseing  the  Alpe,  on  hie  way  into  Spain, 
ftt  a  TUlace  on  the  way,  one  of  his  oomi 
asrred,  that  **H€rt  too  there  were 
and  conledi  for  power,"  "  Ay," 
**  and  I  would  rather  be  the  first  man  in  this 
plaee  tliao  the  second  at  Rome.'*'  Upon  his 
arrival  in  Lositania,  he  made  the  necessary 
•Uj^mentation  of  the  army,  and  eoon  orerran 
all  the  districts  that  were  dispoeed  to  resist  his 
authority.  With  the  same  ability  with  which 
he  conducted  his  military  operations,  he  eupport- 
ed  the  dignity  of  a  Roman  goTemor,  no  len  in 
the  civil  than  in  the  military  department.  His- 
torians, upon  au  idea  which  occurred  to  them, 
that  the  disorder  in  his  own  affisirs  might  have 
rendered  him  partial  to  ineolvent  debtors,  are  at 
pains  to  acquit  him  of  any  such  cliarge,  and  ob- 
serve tliat  ce  gave  proofs  of  the  contrary,  and 
for  the  most  part  ordered  two  thirds  of  the 
debtor*s  effects  to  be  sequestrated  for  the  use  of 
his  creditors." 

While  these  things  passed  in  the  provineee, 
the  city  was  ooenpied  with  ordinary  affairs,  and 
suffered  an  ino'ease  of  the  political  distempers 
with  which  the  public  had  been  for  some  time 
Infected.  The  expense  and  dissipation  attend- 
ing the  public  shows,  in  particular,  were  aug- 
mented to  a  great  degree.  Lucius  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus  exhibited  the  baiting  of  a  bun- 
dred  bears  by  African  huntsmen ;  *  and  whereas 
such  entertainments  liad  formeriv  ended  at  one 
meeting,  they  were  now  continued  through 
many  acts/  and  were  intermitted  only  while 
thepeople  retired  to  their  meals. 

The  office  of  censor,  as  appears  from  the 
transactions  which  are  mentioned  reUtin^  to 
the  fiutns  of  the  revenue  and  the  rolls  ot  the 
senate,  was  in  being  at  this  time,  although  the 
names  of  the  persons  by  whom  it  was  exercised 
are  not  recorded.  The  censors  are  said  to  have 
let  the  revenues  of  Asia  at  a  rate,  of  whicb  the 
Ihrmers  afterwards  complained,  alleging,  that 
their  own  avidity  in  grasping  at  the  profiu  to  be 
made  in  this  new  province  had  misled  them.' 
They  likewise  put  upon  the  rolls  of  the  senate  all 
who  bad  ever  held  any  office  of  magistracy,  and 
by  this  addition  increased  the  number  of  mem- 
bers beyond  the  former  and  ordinary  rate.* 

About  the  same  time  happened  the  memor- 
able trial  of  Publiiis  Clodius,  for  the  scandal  he 
had  given  by  profaning  the  sacred  rites  in 
Cssar's  house.'  fhis  debauchee  was  supposed, 
for  some  time,  to  have  sought  for  an  opportunity 
%f  a  criminal  correspon^ce  with  Pompeia, 
C«sar*s  wife;  but  to  have  been  prevented,  if 
not  by  her  own  discretion,  fit  least  oy  the  atten- 
tion  and  vigilance  of  her  family.'  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, in  the  preceding  year,  it  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Pompeia,  as  being  wife  to  one  of  the  pr». 


1  Flatsrch.in  CaMare,  edit.  Lend.  p.  111. 

t  Ibid.  3  Ibid.  p.  1 12. 

4  PUo.  Nat.  Hist.  Ub.  vui.  c.  36. 

5  Dio.  CftM.  lib.  xxxvii.  c.  47. 

0  Cicer.  ad.  Atticum,  lib.  i.  ep.  l7. 

7  Dio.  Ub.  xxxrii.  e.  46. 

t  Plutnrch.  in  Ccmto,  edit.  Lend.  p.  Ittf. 


[Book  III. 

her  bouse,  tb« 
festival  of  a  oertain  liBmale  deity  '  wiwhipped  bj 
the  Romano*;  and  at  whooe  ritas  women  ale— 
were  admitted.  Every  male  domesllci  even  tkm 
husband  was  obliged  to  absent  himadf  from 
home  while  the  rites  were  administered.  Clo- 
dius took  this  opportunity  to  carry  on  hia  ii^ 
trigne ;  he  put  himself  in  a  nmale  dress,  and,  ho- 
ing  young  and  of  an  effeminate  aspeet,  expested 
to  pass  for  a  woman."  Pompeia  was  supposed 
to  be  apprised  of  the  design,  and  to  have  station- 
ed a  female  slave  to  receive  and  conduct  her  pnr- 
amour  through  the  apartments.  Being  met, 
however,  by  another  slave  who  was  not  in 
secret,  his  voice  betrayed  him.  A  cry  of  aa 
ment  and  horror  was  inmiediately  raised,  i 
municated  through  all  the  apartments,  and  thn 
occasion  of  it  dWovered  to  the  matrons^  whm 
were  met  to  celebrate  the  rites.  Clodlae  eseap« 
ed,  but  not  without  being  known.  The  cidlege 
of  pontiffs  made  a  i^'^epm't,  that  the  sacred  rites 
had  lieen  profaned.  The  senate  resolved,  that 
inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  grounds  of  th« 
scandal ;  and  that  the  people  should  be  moved 
to  authorise  the  pnetor  to  select,  without  dimw- 
ing  lots,  proper  judges  for  the  trial  of  the  ae- 
cused. 

Clodius,  by  the  suspicion  of  an  inoestuoo 
commerce  with  bis  own  sister,  the  wife  of  Ln 
oullus ;  by  his  perfidy  in  scducinff  the  troops  of 
that  generalvto  mutiny,  and  by  hn  profligacy  on 
every  occasion,  bad  incurred  a  general  detesta- 
tion; and  many  of  the  senaturs  oombined,  as 
the  likeliest  way  of  removing  him  from  the  oouo- 
monwealth,  in  urging  the  prosecution  against 
him. 

He  himself,  foreeeeiog  this  storm,  had  taken 
ref^e  in  the  popular  party,  and  endeavoured  to 
silence  the  voice  of  infamy,  by  professing  fxftn^ 
ordinary  seal  for  the  people,  and  vdiement  o»i 

dtion  to  the  senate,  fbese  parties  aeeorq- 
y  became  interested  in  the  iesue  of  his  cause. 
The  popular  leaders  endeavoured  to  preserve  hint 
as  a  useful  instrument,  and  the  senate  to  re- 
move him  as  a  vile  and  dangerous  tool  from  the 
hands  of  their  enemies.  Even  C«sar,  thnugli 
personally  insulted,  and  so  far  moved  by  th« 
scandal  which  had  been  given  in  his  own  house 
as  to  part  with  his  wife,  still  affected  to  consider 
as  groundless  the  charge  that  was  brought  against 
the  accused;  and  being  asked,  why  he  had 
parted  with  a  woman  who,  upon  this  supposi- 
tion, must  appear  to  be  innocent,  said,  that  his 
wife  must  not  only  be  innocent,  but  above  im- 
putation. Pompey,  to  avoid  giving  offence,  de- 
clined to  fitvour  either  party ;  but  being  called 
upon  in  the  assembly  of  the  people  to  de» 
Clare  his  opinion,  whether  this  trial  should  pro- 
ceed accoraing  to  the  decree  of  the  senate ;  made 
a  long  speech,  full  of  respect  to  the  noblee, 
and  of  submimion  to  the  senate,  whose  autho* 
rity,  in  all  questions  of  this  sort,  he  said,  should 
ever  with  him  have  the  greatest  weight.  He 
afterwards,  in  the  senate  itself,  being  called 
upon  by  Messala  the  consul,  delivered  himself 
to  the  samepurpose;  and  when  he  had  done, 
whispered  Cicero,  who  sat  by  him,  that  h« 
thought  be  had  now  sufficiently  explained  him- 
self; intimating**  probably,  that  he  meant  to 
comprehend,  in  this  declaration,  his  judgment 
with  respect  to  all  the  acts  of  the  senate  which 


0  Called  the  Bona  and  Dea. 
10  Cicero  ad  Atdcum,  lib.  i.  It,  U. 
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OucT.] 


or 


MOUAJf  ust^9i,m 


iMifMMd  OBMIC  *•  *•  MtMBpUCM  Of  C«^ 


Hm  eonsHl  Pto>  wiw  latlnMM  ta  cMnrjr  «» 
theatfiplftr  jfiMrlMr'MMiiifc»«iiB6tfor|liftl»6ttcr 

tke  usual  mode  of  dnughtiof  |«d^  ^lott:M4 
ialhnriri»g  ftlio  |W»ii  to  MlBe»«b«n,  tiUHfe  he 
mighi  SMM  Um  more  TMpeoloble  pflimoM-  €te 
AlM  dtf  o«  iriUek  Hill  motiMi  WW  to'lAiiMide,  ft 

Hb   h&eikigp   oiS^Mliaiiari 
Enen  PiiOb  wlM^moToi 


AeftiiBilio%  ^UenMled  AepeeBlo  fcMci  Mmfaic 
Hho fcrriHt  ■tteytJ.  Hm  fSmdo^f  OoSUm  to 
^  a  ridMMW  toidK  OD  tiM  0 

"  e^  botog^  M 


fcoA  UMitlwi  71ik4tidK<beta«  obowTod,  C«to 
iliiiilii^iiefaJkX,  Md  rtiv^^remoBetntod 
■pjBit  tbe^tfoHieding  «f  Ifce  copml*"    He^me 


I  Md  FttwoaiiM.  TIm 
s  «D>  and  tbe  aftir  «4;iiai  zotafBed 
toibe  aenale.  Tbe  mmnhvm  ware  impofrtoned 
W  Clodiii%  who  cart  himaelf  at  their  &ot  m 
thay  wilwuilj  tfier,  iJtmHethtAam,  eMinnad  their 


wMJiMj  hefwawr,  ha^of  pMMaed  tihat, 
of  the^DolioBiii^iiehtheeobMila'bad  beett 


1  to  makvlbrTthe  aeleettoaof  Ae  Judgea, 
Khe  «rihime  f  oihia  ahould  move  ^ho  people  to 
gvaat  «ommiadoii  lor  the  trial,  letwing  the 
Indgeo,  mmmO,  to  he  dmw<ihflot;«a  ediet 
wwiiwMdaiidpaaMd  to  .lUa«flbit.    AmUm- 


ti^trfal, 
ooald  acquit  tbe  •oenaed.    The  4)ouBt 
hi  all -their  prooawHnga, 
eeionftly.     Tbay 


1  topnitaot  their  peweaa  Jigaiaet  rthe 
of  the  criminal;  hat  the  n^iritj, 


iwe  to  he  ywiim 
thetdS. 


ted,  and  took  money  ia  the  eomae  of 
Of  Aitf^^aL  jodfoe  dmt  wove  loflleeed 
Are  fatothefr^oioe  to  condemn,  mid.thfarty*one 
Catnlai^  anithJa.oeeaeion,  mked  the 


3M)oriiT  to  what  pvrpoae  they 
(aai4?     ^  Was  it,"  he  mid,  *<  to 

' DeforTwu^otoB?**** 

the  aenato  .mmlyod 
thaAJmudry 
'   ~  ree  ^^lo  had  heen  eomiptod  in  «he  trial. 

i4iythieraioltttienfBiTea«flnena<rfbBee  to 

«he  equmtfeiaii  oKdor,  who  conaMoged  it 
impiitotlon  on  their  whole  body." 
Pompey,  in  the  ooofie  of 


oaDoeted  torooeiiw  for  yovr 
fiooftfdor  tola  iodcment   ' 
diovld  Wma 


tt 


aenato  to  rtotraMbSiincticear^ 
wore  proraed  by  Cato  and  JO^mitioo.  Tlie 
first  WW  lofi^kd  i««inet  t^  codniI  Flao,  and 
fvea permiMdon,  on  the  auipicion^  iUidtprao- 
tkM  leepefltbig  elect&oD%  to  riai^  the  house  eYen 
of  a  ma^etrate.  By  the  other  it  was  dedaredy 
thafc«U  uiose  who  were  found  distributing  maney 
to  the  people  ahould  he  cooeidec^^  ••  enonies  ^ 
thoir  eounAry.i' 

The  senate,  at  the  sa^^  time,  enijanrageji 

new 
bribery 


Lono,  one  of  the  tribunes,  4p  : 

dnuse  to  oocroboFate  tlie  Uws  against  bril>ciT. 

]^  this  «l|uiM  promises  of  money  made  to  4b 


propose  a  \ 
against  brib 


aeeple,  if  not  performed,  did  not  In^  guUt; 
but,  if  perftomod,  sulisleot^d  the  guilW  person 
i^romthcMMforward  toMytoea<^]of  the  tHbto 
an  annual  tax  <»f  «three  Ihousaod  3i«PMa  money, 
or aboutitwan^-feur  pounds isterling ;  and  the^e 
being  thir^r4«e4ribes,  this  tax  amounted  In  ffU 
to  abontaighi  hundred  and  ibvty  pwnds  of  our 
nM>ney .  3W  the  tribune  mldbt  n«t  be  inter- 
luptad  in  isarrying  this  lanr,  the  espiwte  fiirther 
rtmAsnA,  4bat  the  SMnmditiee  or  restrictiouii  of 
the  JU«  ff^liaand  Fpifla>>^hould  not  he  opposed 
toOiiaa.'*  itnppeiW,h»neysr,that^iaKOTdHy 
.of  PompcQrpM'vnUed  afainat  thstoprecavktionp, 
asAfinnius  wiMfleqIeSt  tegothar  wUh  (at-  Gfi- 
eiUua  Motdlns  €otar. 
Soon  after  the  election  qf  those  officem,  Ote 
of  the  rerenue  ef  Asl%  supported  by 
rian  order,  oomplained,  as  has 
of  the  terme  of  their  vcmitrfiet, 
in  tohidi  thfl7  idlMpsd  that  they  had  greatly  ex- 
oseded  w^at  the  funds  of  that  prof^nee  could 


the  ^w]K>]e  equestrian 
heen  mentieoed,  of  t! 


and  made  appMoattso  to  the 
r^si:      lleir  itewM  «Qitiba9tsd 


UpMiatha  aoasyionirf'tiie  aaw.oonanla,  seTiSml 

.^ ^  tvadiogtoSimovatioB  andmbSo 

ttereiatroduoed.    Metettas^Hiqpto, 
the  oOtoof  pantor, 


had  been  obliged  to  dedaMe  himaelf  ibr  the  aa- 
■ato;  batJ^  ol^^  waa  to  he  ongeodtsrato 
with  aU  parties^  and  tomaBMehielntenat,  liy 
tering  eemaef  his  oreatuffOB  idwann  eheeea  into 
the  Widest  oOcea  of  state.  He  oBsred,aa'Gan- 
didato  fev  the  oonaidato  of  the  fiillawkig>year, 
Afnoiiua,  one  of  hia  dqpendantB,  who  h  rrfoa- 
aented  bgr  Cicero  as  a  pomon  of  mean  chamictsr, 
and  who»  haying  no  penonal  dignity,  nor  any 
credit  with  the  people,  was  to  be  suppevted  to 
JUe  canvaM  by  money  alone.  Pempey  hkoaelf, 
••d  the  censul  Plso,  openly  sMloyed  Mbscy  to 
obtainiiv  Totes  in  his  Jhyour.*" 


U  Cicero  ad  Attieom,  lib.  i.  efrisL  IS,  14. 10. 
»lbid.  18lbld..ep.l4.  ^ 

4lHo.Csss.Bb.uxTCe.40.     Cioeio  a4  Att  Kb. 
I.  ep.  10. 
15  Ctoofo  ad  Att.  lib*  1.  ep.  K.  16  MA.  op^lC 


kfte  tribune,  being  mow  to 
paeenmd  a  iMT  to  abolish  thexnstoms  payable  at 
any  e^  the  porta  of  Italy.  ThoBomMis,  ashaa 
boen<dbesc<«ed,  upon  the  aessssisn.of  wealth  de- 
ri[ved  fipom  Macedonia,  had  eacmptodthsasoslvea 
from  all  the  anrient  aMOssments,  and  they  near 
cooaqiktod  the  .msamHon  of  all  the  Italians 
from  eyery  tax  bcndee  that  .of  quItsRnts  fiv 
piMic  landa,  and  tfM  twentieth  aeuiy  4n  the 
yalao  of  riavea  when  eoldor  cmandpated.r  Xhey 
vwaaa  heceaaethe  aoyipaigns  of  la  grsaiwnpiao, 
'«Miaa«Bch,  then  At  themaslyw  intitled  to«B- 
ariye,  noC  ohlifsdto  pay,  osntribotiana.^ 

The  tribune  BUteantos,  «k  toe  aama^fane, 
ma4e  «  imotioo  for  an  aet  to  enable  Publina 
Clodias  to  he  adopted  teto  a  plobrian  teaily, 
.iriiidh^  thosMh  an  aet  of  a  more  .ariwteraatnre 
than  any  of  the  fiHFmeB,tended.  sifi]  mote  toeas- 
broilths  partiea  of  the  aenato  and  the  peopfe. 
Thiefrotiasn  and  profligate  Reason  had  antar- 
tained  great  resentments  agalnat  manyiof  the 
eenatora  on  account  of  toe  jpaoaeentiofk  Jie  had 
lately  toonned,  and  acaiaet  Cieero  in  partioolar, 
who,  hanrii^  been  .oMlod  aaan  eridaneeottto'a 
triri,  gave  a  ^ery  unJhyoarahle.aoeoant  of  Ua 
dmracter*     Thai 


17  Oieero  sd  Att.  Ub.  i.  ep.  10. 

18  TbsM  were  fennelltieseDd  restrictiimsjproridod 
to  cheriL  the  preeiritate  jpssshig  of  lews. 

10  Cioer.  al  AMmua.  fib.  i.  ep.  W. 

to  Ibid.  lib.  i.  ep.  17, 18.  Bb.  uriL  c.  n 

SlIUd.lib.fl.ep.16.    Die.  Cass. 
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[Book  III. 


the  aooompUoes  of  Cataline,  in  whioh  Cieero  of  FUTina,  affected  to  hxf  Befall  in  tlie  meai. 
presided  as  consiil,  exposed  bim  to  the  reaent-  ure,  and  now  probably  instructed  the  tribune  ts 
ment  of  tiie  j>opular  faction  ;  and  Clodius  now  remore  from  the  doors  of  the  prison.  FhiTius 
proMMed  to  qualify  himself  to  be  elected  tribune  accordingly  withdrew  of  a  sudden,  string,  he 
of  &ie  people,  in  order  to  wreck  his  Tencsnnee  had  done  so  at  the  re<niest  of  the  prisoner,  wha 
on  that  magistrate  in  particular,  as  well  as  on  '  begged  for  his  liberty.^ 
the  other  abettors  of  the  senatorian  nartir.    The  I      It  is  supposed  that  Pompey,  on  this  oceasiooy 


motion,  howeYcr,  f< 
though  not  finally  di 
by  the  popular  factia 
toespouse.' 

Two  other  motions  were  maae  in  wnicn 
Pompey  was  deeply  interested :  one,  to  ratify 
and  confirm  all  his  acts  in  the  province  of  Aria : 
another,  to  procure  settlements  for  the  veterans 
who  had  served  under  his  command.  The  first, 
as  it  implied  a  reflection  on  Lucullus,  many  of 
whose  judgments  Pompey  had  reversed,  roused 
tills  statesman  from  the  care  of  his  household 
and  his  table,  to  that  of  the  republic'  He  op- 
posed this  motion  with  vigour,  and  insisted  that 
the  acts  of  Pompey  should  be  separately  ex- 
amined, and  not  confirmed  in  a  single  vote.  In 
this  he  was  supported  by  Catulus,  b^  Cato,  by 
the  consul  Metellus,  and  by  the  senate  m  general. 
Afranius,  though  vested  with  the  consulate,  and 
acting  almost  as  the  agent  of  Pompey,  had  neither 
dignitv  nor  force  to  support  such  a  measure ; 
and  Fompey,  finding  it  rejected  by  the  senate, 
declined  carrying  it  to  the  people.' 

The  other  proposal,  relatim;  to  the  provision 
to  be  made  for  the  soldiers  of  Pompey,  was,  by 
L.  Flavlus,  one  of  the  tribunes,  moved  in  the 
assembly  of  the  people,  under  the  title  of  an 
Agrarian  law.  In  tnis  act,  to  prevent  the  im- 
putation of  partiality  to  any  particular  descrip- 
tion of  men,  certain  gratuities  were  projected  ror 
the  indigent  citizens  in  general  ;*  and,  to  enable 
the  commonwealth  to  extend  its  bounty,  it  was 
proposed  first  of  all  to  revoke  /he  conveyance  of 
certain  lands,  which,  having  belonged  to  the 
public  in  the  consulate  of  P.  Mueius  and  L. 
Calpumius,  were  sold  by  the  senate ;  and  that 
the  price  should  be  restored  to  the  purchasers. 
It  was  proposed  likewise  to  seize  certain  lands 
which  Bad  been  confiscated  by  Sylla,  but  not 
appropriated ;  and  to  allot,  during  five  years, 
the  revenues  of  the  late  conouests  in  Asia  to 
purchase  lands,  which  should  be  distributed  in 
terms  of  this  act.* 

The  consul  Metellus  Celer,  supported  by  the 
senate,  strenuously  opposed  the  passing  or  this 
law.  The  tribune  persisted  with  great  obstinacy, 
and,  to  remove  tne  obstruction  he  met  with, 
committed  the  consul  to  prison.  The  whole 
senate  would  have  attended  him  thither,  and 
numbers  accordingly  crowded  to  the  place, 
when  the  tribune,  vested  with  the  sacred  defences 
of  his  person,  to  bar  their  way,  phmted  his  stool 
or  chair  of  office  in  the  door  of  tneprison ;  and, 
having  seated  himself  upon  it,  "  This  way,"  he 
— ij    «  y,^  cannot  pass ;  if  you  mean  to  enter. 


Mverslv  felt  the  checks  which  his  ambition  re- 
ceived from  the  senate ;  that  he  rcffretted  for  a 
moment  the  dismission  of  his  army,  and  wished 
himself  in  condition  to  enforce  what  his  craft  or 
his  artifice  had  not  been  able  to  obtain.  The 
error  he  had  committed  in  resigning  the  sword, 
if  he  conceived  it  as  such,  might  have  still  been 
corrected  by  recovering  the  posseision  of  some 
considerable  province,  which  would  have  given 
him  the  command  of  an  army  and  of  pnmer  re- 
sources to  support  his  power.  He,  nevertoeless^ 
appears  to  have  preferred  the  scene  nf  intrigue  in 
the  city  and  the  capital  of  the  empire ;  a  choke 
in  which  he  was  probablv  confirmed  by  CsBsar, 
who  professed  great  attachment  to  him,  and  who 
was  about  this  time  returned  from  the  govern, 
ment  which  he  held  as  proprietor  in  Luai- 
tania. 

This  oflioer,  according  to  Dio,  had  fonad 
some  pretence  for  a  war  with  the  nations  on  the 
frontier  of  the  Roman  province ;  had  obliged 
them  to  take  refuge  in  some  of  the  islands  on  the 
coast,  and  aftervrards  reduced  them  in  that  i«» 
treat.  His  object  was  to  return  to  Rome  wil& 
the  reputation  of  victory,  to  obtain  a  triumpl% 
and  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  con- 
sulship of  the  following  year.  For  this  purpose 
he  quitted  his  province  without  waiting  for  a 
successor,  and,  upon  hisarrival  at  Rome,  halted, 
as  usual,  with  the  ensigns  of  his  military  com- 
mand at  the  gates  of  the  city,  applied  for  a  tri- 
umph,  and,  at  the  same  time  made  interest  for 
votes  at  the  approaching  election.'  llie  senate^ 
and  the  frienos  of  the  repid>lic  in  general,  were 
become  extremely  jealous  of  his  designs,  and  of 
his  credit  with  the  people.  From  a  libertine  he 
was  become  an  ardent  politician,  seemed  to  have 
no  passion  but  ambition  or  animosity  to  the  se- 
nate ;  without  committing  himself,  he  had  abet- 
ted every  factious  leader  against  them,  and 
seemed  to  be  indifferent  to  consideration  or 
honours,  except  so  far  as  they  led  to  powcv. 
Cicero  and  Cato  were  at  this  time  the  principal, 
(NT  most  conspicuous,  members  of  the  senate. 
The  first  was  possessed  of  consular  rank,  great 
ingenuity,  wit,  and  accomplished  talents:  the 
other,  possessed  of  great  abilities  and  an  inflexi- 
ble resolution,  embraced  the  cause  of  the  repub- 
lie  with  the  same  ardour  that  others  engaged  in 
pursuing  the  object  of  their  own  ambition,  their 
pleasures,  or  personal  interests.  He  had  peiie- 
tration  enough  to  perceive  in  Caraar,  long  before 
the  senate  in  general  was  alarmed,  a  disposition 
to  vilify  the  aristocracy,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  needy  and  profiicraite  citizens,  to  make  a 


you  must  pierce  through  the  walls.  "•  He  de-  prey  of  the  republic  Under  this  apprehension 
dared  hia  resolution  to  remain  all  night  where  ne  opposed  him  with  a  degree  of  keenness  which 
hesat.  The  parties  were  collecting  their  strength,  I  Caesar  endeavoured  to  represent  as  a  personal 
Mid  matters  were  likely  to  end  in  greater  ex- ;  animosity.  *^ 


tremlties  than  suited  the  indirect  and  cautious 
conduct  of  Pompev.  This  politician,  although 
he  engaged  all  his  mends  to  support  the  motion 


1  IMo.  Cass.  lib.  axxvll.  o.  fl. 

S  Plntsveb.  in  LaeiOio,  edit.  Load.  p.  107. 

3  Dio.  lib.xxJ|Tll.«^«..  4  BaUTub.  fi^i 


«  Oiostojid  Att.  lib.  L  ., 
al)ie.lib.xxxfii.  p. 


;si."- 


S  The  gators  in  general,  now  aware  of  their 
damrer  from  Caesar,  were  disposed  to  resist  hts 
applications,  whether  made  for  honours  or  for 
ublic  trust.     They,  on  the  present  occasion, 
isputed  his  pretensions  to  a    triumph:  and, 
while  he  remained  without  the  city  in  expecta- 


T  Dio.  Gaas.  lib.  xxxfli.  |k.  M.  s  lUd.  aHi^ 
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dUr.  v.]  OF  THE  HOMAK  RSFVBUC: 

J^MMpey,  ttAftr  Om  vetainen  of  tbtse  wImv  iib* 
gstlMr  with  CmiM  and  Cbht  IdaMtU;  wwe 
piowiMd  to  1m  o6SBBiiMioiifln  §of  ctaneyixtg  iUB 

At  the  flnt  msoiiUt  «f  tht  peopli^  Cmst 
fmnedbteadunsto  Impraristetlielaodtof 
GnnnniA,  with  the  abore  additions;  and  ftnt 
ofallMDedoBhia  colleagae  BibnhH  to  dodara 
Mamfaid  oa  theratjost.  Bibnlos  spoke  hia  <&■* 
oent ;  and  in  Tohement  terau  deofamd,  that  do 
ovdndimodonorthe  pobUe  demano  ahoold  bo 
wdt  in  hia  contnlate.  Caoar  naxt  called  npon 
Pampay,  tliongh  in  a  frivsta  station ;  and  tfaa 


io»  iffttOKant  of  the  oooooFt  Into  wUdi  tibeaa 
had  entflved 


I  entfliedy  ware  inpatient  to  Iwar  hin 
on  the  oab)MiofaaMa8onwhi«^wasllkclf  to 
elevate  a  snppeesd  rival  ao  high  in  the  fiiTonr  of ' 
the  people.  To  the  surprise  of  idl  who  were 
preeent,  Pompey  applauded  the  general  desiffn, 
andr  ht  a  speeeh  or  coaridwable  len|[A,  dis* 


laH  the  clauses  of  the  act,  and  wIthgreaS 
Iwtlea  of  eaeh.  When  he  had  done  ^Mak- 
hsg,  Cwaar>  alloding  to  what  had  dropt  from  hIa 
oaibague,  and  affeeting  to  ftar  the  Interpoaitiaii 
•i  foree ;  **  Will  yon  su^ort  us,"  he  said  to 
BMUpey,  •<  In  ease  we  avs  attacked  ?"--^  If  any 
one,''  said  the  other,  *«duU  lift  up  a  sword 
acainst  yon,  I  shall  lift  up  both  sword  and 
andkL***  Oasons  bdng  called  upon,  spolce  to 
the  aame  purpoee.  The  oonourrenee  of  thcee 
leaders  portended  the  unanimoua  consent  of  aM 
parties ;  and  a  day  bsteg  fixed  for  putting  the 
" the  assembly  lior  tiie 


1\>  oppoee  a  measure  ao  populsr,  and  ._ 
whish  sn^  nnmbera  had  great  eapectations, 
msBBi  retnalned  so  llksly  to  succeed  as  super- 
alMon.    To  this  aid  BIlMaaB  aonwdingly  had 
saoohrse,  and,  by  Tirtue  of  tiM  andiority  wHh 


tohieh  he  was  vestsd,  proclaimed  a  general  imt, 
t  the  preeent  year 
lofetnte.     The  des%n  of  thio aoapension, 


r  of  all  the 


for  the  preeent 
Thedes%nofi 
and  the  ea:traTagant  length  of  time  to  whidi  tt 


ieactanded,probaUy  enabled  hie  ooUeagne  to 
4nnt  H  with  contempt,  and  to  ptooeed  in  the  da. 
Idgn  of  pnttiaff  his  questko,  as  If  no  snob  pro- 
■lamation  had  been  leaned.    The 


masfdinglysuBsneonsd  In  the  temple  of  concord. 
Gttear,  early  In  the  momfa^g,  aeeursd  aU  the 
nrreanes  and  the  steps  of  ^e  portico  with  an 
armed  fbrce;  had  VatlnhM,  one  of  Aa  tribunes 
«f  the  peofie,  who  was  enttnly  deroted  to  his 
IntereK  and  even  In  his  pay,*^  stationed  wHh 
«iia  party,  in  ordnr  to  take  the  odtam  of  aU 
Tislsnt  measures  on  himself.  Bibidus,  however, 
aHendsd  by  nnmbara  of  tiM  aenate,  and  three  of 
•tke  CribaBeei  who  vrere  prepared,  by  their  Mfa" 
iivei  to  put «  stop  to  every  prooeedlag^  came  hsts 
4hs phsa of  aaeSiUy  w&  a imeMatsnanee ; 
am  pretaeted  agahist  Ac  legidlty  of  aay  meeMng 
«ebeiDnnedhiatianof  generalfmt:  but  the 
appoeite  perty  being  In  peosesslea  of  the  teaiple» 
ierosd  hfaa  ftiMn  tin  sisps,  broke  the  ensigBi  of 
the  lictors,  wounded  tlie  tribunee  that  interpoeed 
In  hie  deftooe^  and  efectually  removed  all  Ihrtiier 
abetmetion  to  tiieir  own  designs.    The  question 


A  Ckero  ad  Att.  Mb.  a.    Flatenh. 
Dio.  Cms.  lib.  xxxvilL  c.  5. 

i  Cieero  in  TeHainBii.  Cflessrwae 
•aki  St  AetaOeie, 


Cflessrwae  Topofted  te  Ikare 

«ipmy  sfter  IIm  -Arts  Trhea 

Vatinias  was  ayeppeitod  of  the  edaeri:torttat  ha 
hW  BD  buitaees  with  heaouo.  bciikr  iotsat  sn 
money  only ;  snd  that  he  was  paid  for  su  hli  eervloss 


la  the  tribaaate. 


then  befai«  pat»  tha  tew  pnmad  vi 
tieo^  indumng  a  danae  to  dbl%|e  i 
under  pain  of  eocUe  or  deatliy  to  i 
eervanceofit> 

This  ondi  was  probablr  a  snare  laid  by  Ua 
lar  the  most  veeolute  of  his  omaents,  uke  1 
which  was  formerly  laid  by  Maites,  on  a  Ifta 
aaeaslon^  for  Metdlas  NumuUcns^  and  by  whkh 
that  vh'tuotts  dtiaen  was  actually  for  aame  tfaaa 
rsmoved  firom  the  commoawealth.* 

hlalsUns  Celer,  the  late  consul,  together  with 
Gate  and  Favonins,  were  Ukdy  to  have  fidlea 
Into  this  snare.  They  at  first  dedaxcd  tholv 
resolution  not  U^  swear  to  the  obeervaase  of  any 
aaeh  nUnona  law ;  but,  on  mature  oonsMsratlea^ 
tfMy  became  sensible  that  in  tUft  they  were  eervw 
ing  the  cause  of  their  enemies.  «<  You  may  havn 
no  ne^  of  Ronse,"  said  Uoero  to  Cata,  «  and 
may  4^  into  exile  with  pleasure;  but  Boma 
has  need  of  vou.  Give  not  snch  a  victory  to  her 
enemiee  and  your  own.  **  Upon  theee  considera- 
tions it  iras  determined  to  comply.* 

Bibulus,  on  the  day  ftUowiuf  that  of  his  vl^ 
leat  expulsion  from  the  assoaUv  of  the  people^ 
assembled  theeenate,  compialaea  of  tiie  outrage 
1^  had  received,  and  submitted  the  etate  of  £e 
repablio  to  their  consideratiui.  But  «ren  Ob 
aasembly,  though  eonslsting  of  above  six  hnndrei 
of  the  most jpewerful  citizens  of  Borneo  not  deslt^ 
of  courage 


courage,  were  declined  In  tiieir  qpU 
rit,  and  became  averee  to  exertione  of  vigour. 
They  were  occupied  with  their  vfllae,  their  e^ui. 
paaee,  and  the  other  appurtenances  of  wealth 
and  of  high  rank.  ««  They  appear,"  says  Clears 
'"•  •        <«to  think  that  even  if  tha 


repabUe  AonU  perWi,  they  will  be  able  to  pm- 
earve  their  fish-ponds.'* 

The  esasnl  Bftalu%  even  Cato,  thou^  Ar  la^ 
moved  ftom  any  ambiguity  of  condoet  sawna 
possibOicy  of  reslstfaig  the  towunt.  The  first 
retired  to  hie  own  honss,  and  from  thence  Iba- 


ward,  during  the  uemainder  of  the  veer,  «d  not 
appear  in  any  pabliephwe.  Cato  abeented  blab- 
sdf  from  the  sinate.*^ 

While  Casar  engrossed  the  ftA  exeteise  of 
the  eaasnlar  poorer,  Blbahia  was  content  with 
Issuing  his  edicts  or  maniftntee  in  irrltlng,  coa- 
talnlnx  protests,  by  which  he  eadescvoured  to 
stop  all  prsceedinge  in  pabUe  aflblrs  on  account 
of  the  religious  fiist,  or  continuation  of  holUbiyi^ 
which  he  bad  instituted  to  restrafai  his  cslleiaaa. 
*In  these  writings  he  pubUslied  violent  inveouvaa 
Bgain^  Caaar^  in  which,  among  other  articles, 
heeharged  Umwltii  haviw  had  a  part  In  the 
ecaspixaqrof€«hdfam.*  The  trftuae  Vathdna, 
la  return,  lasned  a  warrant  to  commit  the  con* 
snl  Blbulna  ta  priaoa :  and.  In  order  to  eelae 
him,  attempted  to  break  into  liis  house ;  but  la 
this  he  wasibiled,  and  the  partlee  centimied, 
dnrin;  the  remainder  of  this  consulate.  In  the 
same  situation  with  reepeet  to  each  other. 

In  dating  €he  year,  instead  of  the  nonwilata 
ef  Casar  and  Bibulus,  it  was  called  by  some 
wagtiieeonsdbteof  JuUaiandCasar.»    TUs 


desigiu, 
for 


every  hand 


though  euspected  of  the  deepest 
still  deeper  In  laying  his  men- 
:eoution  of  them  than  his  keeneet 
He  found  means  to  tie  up 
likdy  to  be  lifted  up  against 
of  Pompey  and  Cnasns,  by 


simpoBcd. 
Ithatwai 


«$eeb.ii.  C.6. 
7  Plotarcb.  in  Catone. 
•  Ckaro 


.Catone.  ApphA.de  BelLGiTil.lib.ll* 
pcoSeztio.    FlBlanh.  kk  Cateae. 
9  iuetsa,  la  C.  Caeaae. 
If  Ibid.  c.  10.    Dio.  Cass.  lib.  xxzviL  c.  0.  t. 
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their  secret  agreement,  ol  whiob  the  articles 
were  mdnallf  diadoaed  in  the  effect.  He  con- 
firmed to  Fompef  all  the  acta  of  his  administra- 
tion in  Asia,  Bad,  by  putting  him  on  the  com- 
mission for  dividing  the  lands  of  Campania,  and 
for  settling  a  colonv  at  Capua,  gave  him  an  op- 
portunity, which  the  other  earnestly  desired,  of 
providing  for  many  necessitous  citiaena  of  his 
part^.  He  flattered  Crassus  sufficiently,  by 
placing  him  on  the  same  commission,  and  by 
admitting  him  to  a  supposed  equal  participation 
of  that  political  consequence  which  the  trium- 
virs pri^iosed  to  secure  by  their  union.  He 
gained  the  equestrian  order,  by  granting  a  suit 
wliich  they  had  for  a  dlmp- 

inutlon  ot  the  b   nvenue 

farmers  in  Asii  i  a  third ; 

and  with  that  oraer  oi  men  acquired  the  diarac^ 
ter  of  great  liberality  and  candour.  He  himself 
was  the  only  person  who  in  appearance  was  not 
to  profit  bv  these  arrangements.  He  was  occu- 
pied, as  his  retainers  pretended,  in  serving  the 
republic  and  in  promoting  his  friends ;  was  the 
general  patron  of  the  distressed  and  the  indigent, 
and  had  nothing  to  propose  for  himself. 

With  his  consent  and  under  his  authority. 
Fufius,  one  of  the  prsttors,  and  Vatinius,  one  of 
the  tribunes,  obtained  twolaws,    both  of  them 
equitable  and  salutary  :    the  first  relating  to  the 
use  of  the  ballot  in  the  comitia,  or  assembly  of  the 
people:  the  other,  reUting  to  the  challenge  of 
|»arties  in  the  nomination  of  judges  or  juries^ 
llie   introduction    of    the    ballot    in    political 
questions    had    greatly    weakened    the    inflo- 
eoce  of  the  aristocracy  over  the  determinatioBs 
of  the  people :  and  resolutions  were  frequentlv 
carried  in  this  manner,  whic 
any  particular  order  of  men,  ^ 
knowledge  as  their  measure, 
pvtod  the  absurd  determinatii 
rity  that  ^as  formed  by  the 
oomecfanes  retorted  the  imput 
DO  doubt  in  such  matters  ft 
proposed  that  the  orders  of 
an,  and  PldlMian,  should 
r^ulatlon  had  some  tendency  to  restore  tne  in- 
fluence of  the  superior  classes. 

VatiniUs  proposed  that  in  criminal  actions, 
when  the  judges  were  drawn  by  lot,  the  defend- 
ant and  proseciftors  might,  in  their  turns,  chal- 
lenge, or  strike  off  from  the  list,  nersons  to 
whom  they  took  a  particular 
Cosar  himself  was  busy  in 
lations  to  reform  the  mode 
improve  the  forms  of  business  in  some  of  the 
public  departments.  By  one  of  bis  acts  the 
pricsU  were  to  be  elected  agreeably  to  the  former 
laws  of  Atlus  and  Domitlus,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  candidates  roi^ht  be  admitted  even  in 
absence.  By  another  of  his  acts,  regular  jour- 
nals were  to  be  kept  in  the  senate  and  in  the  as- 
8ena>lies  of  the  people,  and  all  then-  proceedings 
recorded  for  tue  inspection  of  the  public.  By  a 
third,  persons  convicted  of  treason  were  sulject- 
•d  to  new  penalties,  and  governors  of  pnwiMes  to 
addhionAl  r^traints  in  the  eaeraiae  of .  tMr 
power.  Such  officers  were  not  allowed  to  i«« 
oaive  any  honorary  gift  from  their  provincea, 
until  their  services  being  considered  at  Rome, 
were  found  to  have  entitled  them  to  a  triumph.* 


AJfl>  TKRMIKATION  [Bo^t  UI; 

They  ware  retrained  ihtm  anoroaehiiy  on  tk» 


right  of  any  state  or  prindjaality  beyond  the  Hi. 
mits  of  their  province.  Tney  were  obliged  to 
leave  copies  of  their  books  and  of  their  acta  at 
two  of  the  principal  towns  in  theilr  govenmieD«»4 
and,  immtxliately  upon  their  arrival  at  Rome^ 
to  give  in  a  oodt  of  the  same  accoanta  to  tha 
treasan  re  doomed  to  make  resthnw 

tion  of^  received  in  extortion,  ndt 

only  by  but  by  any  of  their  attend^ 

ants.*  , .   . 

With  these  acts  Ca»ar  adorned  his  consolMaf 
and  in  some  measure  discountenanced  the  pibrtv 
which  was  disposed  to  traduce  liim.  He  la^ 
nevertheless,  accused  of  having  stolen  from  tha 
treasury,  to  which  he  had  access  in  the  capacity 
of  consul,  bars  of  gold  weighing  three  thooaanA 
pondo,  and  of  having  concealed  the  theft  by  siib^ 
stituting  brass  gilt,  and  of  the  same  form,  in  im 
place.' 

Whatever  foundation  there  may  have  been  for 


this  report,  it  soon  appeared  that'Cflsar  had  ok- 
I  or  a  more  serious  nature,  could  copy,  ob 


jeetsc 


1  Cicero  ad  Ate.  <.Ub.  il.  ep.  1.     Appiao.  de  Bell. 
Olf  il.  Ub.  U.  p.  483.  ^  KF  ««  i>eu. 

2  Dio.  lib.  xxxviii.  c.  8.  3  Ibid.  Apoian. 

4  Cicero  ad  Att.  lib.  v.  ep.  IC.  &  Ub.  vi.  epTr. 


the  example  of  Pompey,    and,  In  hia 

,  cause  what  was  persoinal  to  himadf  to 

be  proposed  by  others,  whom  he  might  be  frao 

to  support  or  disavow  according  to  the  reception 

which  his  proposal  met  from  the^MiMic.     It 

cannot  be  doubted  that  he  now  conoeived  tho 

design  of  bringing  a  military  force  to  support 

his  pretensions  in  the  city.     Hitherto  kingly 

power  being  odious  at  Rome,  whoever  bad  ao« 

pired  to  it  had  always  perished  in  the  attempt 

and  the  mere  imputation,  however  suppottady 

was  fatal.     The  most  profligate  party  woaxmg 

the  nonub&RA  Wwr*  unable  Or  unwillti^  to  aim* 

gues  to  this  extent;  and  tM 

became  jealoua  of  their  maal 

IS,    when    it   appeared   that 

iched  to  monaNhioal  elevo* 

the  continued  possession  of 

and  by  the  supreme  oonunand 

LTB  Muucw,  uiMc  wj^uired  a  species  of  aovereifiity 

which  he  knew  not    how  to   resign.     CiBuoft 

same  into  partnership  with  Marius,  and  wiahod 

to  govern  after  his  decease.     Sylla,  to  avenge  Mt 

own  wrongs  and  those  of  hb  friends,  to  cutalT 

a  profligate  faction,    and  restore  the  repobUa^ 

took  possession  of  the  government.     He  led  hia 

army  a^nst  usurpers,  and  had  the  power  to  b»^ 

come  himself  the  most  successful  usurper,  aa  ho 

vna  put  in  jpoosession  of  a  sovereignty  which  bm 

DO  doubt  might  have  retained.     So  far  he  was  ^ 

model   to    every    ambitious    adventurer,    snA 

pointed  out  the  only  means  which  could  inauro 

to  a  single  person  the  sovereignty  of  Rouse. 

Cataline,    with  his  accomplices  I^entulos  and 

Cethegus,  had  vainly  attempted  to  overturn  tho 

state,  or  to  usurp  its  government,  by  means  of 

a  profligate  party  among  the  populace  or  citizens 

of^  desperate  fortune."    Caesar  was  become  head 

of  the  same  party ;  but  an  army  like  that  ad 

Sylla,  a  convenient  station,  and  the  resourcea  of 

a  great  province,  were  necessary  to  support  tho 


6  Cf6eaeo  ad  FsaaiL  lib.  ii.  ep.  17.  et  lib.  ▼.  ep.  20.  '^ 
6  Ibid,  in  Vadnium  pro  Sext. 

7  SoetOD.  in  Jul.  c.  94.  Ciesar  is  0&id  to  bave  sdMT 
the  gold  bullion  bo  brought  from  Spain  at  3000  H.S» 
or  about  25/.  of  our  money.  Tbia  will  make  his  sap* 
posed  theft  about  75fiWl. 

8  Speaking  of  tbe  imaginary  danger  to  a  state  of 
being  overturned  by  the  rabble ;  we  mif^t  as  mnch 
fear,  said  a  witty  writer  of  tbe  present  age,  that  a 
dty  would  be  drowned  by  the  overflowing  of  its  owh. 
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■nd«0fli«r3rk«g«ln(i»htorU»l%a»w«ll 

•ffdntt  the  vefnrtlie  had^  to  a  £iTo«raUe 


Tka  repubUe  had  taken  many  preeautions  to 
weTant  m  iotrodaetion  of  military  power  aA 
Rome.  Althoogh  the  fanetkws  of  state  and  of 
war  were  entra^ed  to  th0  mme  penons,  yet  the 
eMl  and  military  oharacteie,  exoept  in  the  caae 
ff  a  dictalor»  were  never  united  at  once  in  the 
aame  penon.  The  officer  of  state  resigned  his 
elTil  power  before  he  became  a  soldier,  and  the 
aeUUer  was  obliged  to  lay  aside  his  military  en- 
aigas  and  character  before  he  could  enter  the 
eity ;  and  if  he  sued  for  a  triumph  in  his  miU- 
taiy  oqiacity,  must  remain  without  the  walls 
till  that  suit  was  disenseed.  The  command  of 
armies  and  of  proTinoes  in  tlie  person  oi  any 
•fficer  was  limited  to  a  single  year  at  a  time,  at 
the  end  of  whicdb,  if  it  were  not  expreedy  pro. 
longed,  it  was  understood  to  expire,  and  to  do- 
yvm  on  a  suceeasor  named  by  the  senate. 

That  no  leader  of  a  party  might  have  an  ar- 
my  at  hwid  to  overawe  the  republic,  no  military 
•tation  was  supposed  to  exist  within  the  limits 
of  Italy.  The  purpose,  however,  of  this  pre- 
aantknt  was  in  seme  meaanre  frustrated  by  the 
»sar  situatian  of  a  niovince  in  which  an  armgr 
was  kept  within  the  Alpe.  Italy  was  under- 
stood to  eoctend  only  from  the  eea  of  Tarentum 
to  the  Amus  and  tlie  Rubicon:  beyond  these 
boundaries,  on  the  northwest,  all  those  exten- 
dve  and  rich  tracts  on  both  sides  of  the  Apen- 
nines, and  witliin  the  Alpe,  which  now  make 
the  dntchies  of  Fenara,  Belpgna,  Modena,  Mi- 
laa»  the  states  of  Piedmont  and  Venice,  with 
the  dott^y  of  Camiola,  and  the  whole  of  Lom- 
bafdy,  were  considered*  not  as  a  part  of  Italy, 
hot  as  a  province^  termed  the  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
and,  lilce  the  other  Roman  provinces,  was  to 
be  held  by  a  military  officer,  supported  by  an 

This  Aen  was  the  meet  commodious  station 
at  which  a  political  adventurer  might  unite  the 
greateat  advantages,  that  of  having  an  army  at 
■k  rsnmMinn^i  and  that  of  being  so  near  the 
eapital  as  to  be  able,  by  surprise,  to  occupy  the 
seats  of  government  whenever  his  designs  were 
i^  for  such  an  attempt. 

Sylla  had  an  army  devoted  to  his  pleasure ; 
hut,  having  the  seas  of  Asia  and  Ionia  to  pass 
In  his  way  to  Italy,  could  not,  without  giving 
an  alarm  firom  a  great  distance,  and  without 
nutting  his  enemies  on  their  guard,  approach  to 
tts  city.  He  therefore,  when  lie  had  this  ot^ject 
in  his  view,  made  no  secret  of  his  purpose. 

Cnsar  had  formed  a  design  on  the  common- 
wealth, and  acted  from  his  original  disposition, 
and  a  ddiberate  intention  to  muce  himself  mas- 
ter of  it;  not  uiged,  like  Sylla,  by  great  provo- 
eatione,  and  the  safsestion  of  singular  circum- 
stances. He  arranged  his  measures  like  the 
Cof  a  campaign,  which  he  had  the  ability  to 
t,  and  the  patience  to  execute  with  the 
greatest  deliberation.  He  proposed  to  make 
himself  master  of  an  army  at  the  gates  of  Rome, 
and  to  have  the  resources  of  a  province  contig- 
uous to  the  capital.  He  secured  the  poesesslon 
of  these  advantages  by  an  unprecedented  pro- 
longation of  the  usual  appointments  for  five 
yean ;  eo  that  the  people  themselves  could  not, 
without  a  breach  or  folth,  recal  their  grant  upon 
any  sudden  alarm  of  the  improper  use  be  might 
propose  to  make  of  their  favours. 

The  Cisalpine  Gaol,  or  that  part  of  Italy 
whidi  lay  from  the  Rubicon  to  the  Alpe,  was 
peooUariy  suited  to  the  ptofooe  of  Casar.    But 


the  distribwtioD  of  the  pniHnoea  was  atlU  within 
the  prerogative  of  the  eenate ;  and  the  provincial 


by  the  title  of  the  Sempronian  law."  Ciesar  had 
ever  been  at  variance  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  senate.  In  the  office  of  prator  he  had  been 
euq»eiMled  by  their  authority.  In  his  present 
office  of  consul  he  had  set  them  at  open  defiance. 
He  had  no  proepect  of  being  able  to  obtain  from 
them  the  choice  he  had  macfo  of  a  province ;  and 
the  proposal  to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  Cis- 
alpine Gaul  for  a  term  of  years,  joined  to  the 
preceding  parts  of  his  conduct,  would  have 
given  a  general  alarm,  and  opened  at  once  the 
whole  extent  of  his  dei^n. 

It  was  necessary,  tbemore,  in  order  to  obtain 
this  oli^ect,  to  sst  aside  the  authority  of  the  sor 
aate,  and  to  procure  his  nomination  by  some 
degree  of  surprize.  The  tribune  Vatiuius  ac- 
cordingly, upon  a  rumour  that  the  Helvetii,  or 
the  nations  inhabiting  from  mount  Jura  to  the 
AJps,  were  likely  to  cause  some  commotiou  on 
the  frontier  of  Gaul,  moved  the  people  to  set 
aeide  tlie  law  of  Sempronius,  and,  by  vb*tue  of 
their  own  supreme  power,  to  name  Caeear  as 
proconsul  of  tne  Cissilpiue  Gaul  and  lUyricum 
far  five  years  with  an  army  of  three  legions. 
The  senatorian  party,  as  might  have  been  e»> 
pected,  were  greatly  alarmed  at  this  proposaL 
They  vainly,  however,  hoped  to  evade  it  by 
substittttin|f  another  i^pointment  for  Cmar 
in  place  or  this  province.  It  was  proposed  to 
malie  him  supenntendant  of  the  piiblic  forests 
throughout  the  empire ;  a  chai^  which,  though 
not,  in  our  acc«Dtatioa  of  the  word,  a  province, 
was  however,  Bke  every  other  public  depart- 
ment in  that  empire,  .known  by  this  name. 
Tliis  substitute  for  the  government  of  the  Ci»- 
alpine  Gaul  was  thought  to  be  the  better  chosen, 
that  it  neither  implied  nor  required  the  com- 
mand of  an  army,  and  was  to  withhold  the  en- 
gfaie  of  military  power  from  a  person  so  likely 
to  abuse  it.  This  weak  attempt,  however, 
against  so  able  an  adversary,  onlv  tended  to 
expeee  the  meaning  of  those  by  whom  it  was 
made,  and  by  diovnng  to  the  senate  their  own 
weakness,  hurried  thrai  into  concessions  whidi 
ner%BS  might  have  been  otherwise  avoided. 
In  o!c3er  that  Coaar  might  not  owe  every  thing 
to  the  people  and  nothing  to  them,  they  extend- 
ed hie  command  at  once  to  both  sides  of  the 
Alps.  On  the  one  side  of  these  mountains  he  ' 
had  a  station  from  which  to  overawe  the  city : 
on  the  other,  he  had  a  great  extent  of  territory,* 
and  a  theatre  of  war  on  which  he  might  form 
an  army  and  inure  them  to  service.  The  senate, 
seeing  ne  had  already,  by  a  vote  of  the  people, 
obtained  the  first  with  an  army  of  three  Itgions 
for  five  years ;  and  imagining  that  it  was  no 
longer  of  any  me  to  oppoee  him ;  or  hoj^ng  to 
occupy  his  attention,  or  to  wear  out  om  five 
years  of  his  command  in  wars  that  might  arise 
beyond  the  Alpe,  they  joined  to  his  province  on 
the  Po  that  of  the  Transalpine  Gaul,  with  an 
additional  legion.  In  this  manner,  whether 
from  theee  or  any  similar  reasons,  it  is  affirmed 
by  some  of  the  historians,**  that  the  senate  even 
outran  the  people  in  concessiokis  to  Casar;  and 
to  this  ocoBsion  is  referred  the  memorable  saying 


0  Lex  Sempcooia,  vid.  b.  it.  c  3. 
lia  JoL  C 


M 


.C«sare,aSt. 
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kfetf,  tnd  ha^  pkwed  him  wMh  hb^iMnb  fa 

Cmar,  at  tiM  mme  Ume,  on  the  VEratian  af 
^  trHnme  Vatinhia,  was  empowered  to  Mttle 
ft  Roman  colonv  on  ttie  lake  Larhu  at  Novum 
Conram,  wHk  full  antiioritj  to  confer  tke  fti" 
ftk«p!  of  Roman  citisens  on  IAiom  who  ahonld 
■attto  in  this  place.  HarJ""  «Kf.i««H  Am  ««Miit 
9^tct  of  his  consulate,  in  For 

a  term  of  yean  to  the  (  ny 

within  the  Alps,  he  no  longer  sept  any  maas 
ores  with  the  senate,  nor  allowed  them  any 
merit  in  the  advantsfes  he  had  gained.  He  was 
aware  of  their  malice,  he  said,  and  had  prevail- 
ad  in  erery  snit,  not  by  their  concession,  hut  in 
direct  opposition  to  their  will.  '  Though  capa- 
Ue  of  great  command  of  temper,  and  of  the 
deepest  dissimulation  when  in  pursuit  of  his 
olject,  he  appears,  on  this  and  other  oecaslona, 
to  lunre  had  a  Tanity  which  lie  indulged,  in 
hraring  the  world  when  his  end  was  obtained.' 
As  he  insulted  the  -senate  when  no  longer  de- 
pending on  their  concurrence  for  any  of  his  ob- 
jects, so  he  no  longer  disguised  his  oonnection 
with  Pompsy  and  Crassus,  or  the  means  bj 
which,  in  his  late  measures,  the  concurrence  m 
these  rivals  had  been  obtained. 

As  sudi  combinations  and  cabals  generall) 
have  an  invidious  aspect  to  those  who  are  ex- 
cluded from  them,  the  triumvirate,  for  so  it 
bmn  to  be  called  in  detestation  and  irony,*  not- 
withstanding the  popularity  or  influence  enjoy- 
ed  by  those  who  had  formea  it,  became  an  object 
of  aversion  and  ceneral  abuse.*  They  were  re- 
ceived at  all  nubuc  places  with  groans  and  ex- 
pressions of  hatred.  An  actor,  performing  on 
the  public  tiieatre,  applied  to  Pompey  a  sentence 
vf  reproach,  which  occurred  in  the  part  he  was 
acting.  The  application  was  receivi 
of  applause,  and  called  for  again  and 

The  edicts  that  were  puMidied  bj 
opposition  to  Caesar  were  extolled,  ana  received 
with  avidity.  The  places  of  the  streets  at  which 
they  were  posted  up  were  so  crovrded  with  mul- 
titudes assembled  to  read  them,  that  the  ways 
were  obstructed.  Casar  and  Pompey  endea- 
voured to  lessen  the  effect  of  these  edicts  in 
speeches  to  the  people,  but  were  ill  heard.  Pom- 
pey lost  hi«  temper  and  his  spirit,  and  awnk  in 
his  consideration  as  much  as  C»sar  advanced  in 
power.  It  became  manifest  even  to  the  people, 
that  Cssar  had  procured  their  conjunction  for 
his  own  conveniency  ;*  but  Pompey  himself 
probably  felt  that  he  was  too  far  advanced  to 
recede. 

The  senate,  and  all  the  most  respectable  citi- 
zens of  Rome,  though  unanimous  in  their  detes- 


[BmKUij 


1  Phitareh.  in  Gatonc.  Dk>.  Osss.  lib.  xxxviii. 
Appiui.  de  BaU.  Cira.  lib.  il. 

2  Sueton.  in  CcMre,  lib.  ii.  c.  St. 

8  The  tidcfl  of  duumrirs,  triumTiniy  and  so  on,  were 
the  detignatioDa  of  legal  commissions  at  Rome  acu 
tng  under  public  anthoritv  ;  sudi  title  was  giTon  to 
tfaepriratc  coalition  of  these  advontoren  m  mere 

4  Cicor.  ad  Att.  Ub.  it.  ep.  10. 
ff  "  To  our  misfortune  thon  art  great."  He  was 
called  upon  to  repeat  these  words  again  and  anin 
-faioamerable  times.  "  The  time  will  come  when  thou 
Shalt  rae  this  state  ;"  likewise  repeated  with  peals  of 
applause,  &c.  Cicero  ad  Att.  lib.  ii.  epist.  19.  Val. 
Max.  lib.  vl.  c.  «. 

9  One  of  the  sentences,  so  «t«^i  appianiiefl  in  its 
application  to  him  at  the  theatre,  .was,  "Autdem 
virtutem  tempiu  reniet  com  grariter  gemcs.** 


iation  of  the  design  Oat  wnm  fiaaiii  J  hf  QmmKk 
Pompey,  and  Crmaus,  ta  dispose  «f  tha  MMibS 
at  their  pleasure,  yet  either  were,  or  YnHaurf 
themselves,  unaUs  to  oope  with  the  power  of  an 
many  factions  united.  Caesar,  in  order  to.hiH 
hy  foroe  what  ha  gained  by  artifice  andB 
soma  degree  of  surpnsa,  filled  the  sirsats  nlK 
his  retainers  in  arms,  and  showed,  that,  in  mtm 
of  any  attempt  to  resal  what  had  boslaao  weakly 
given  up  to  him,  he  was  in  oonditioB  la  riaisC 
and  to  Iky  the  city  in  blood.  If  he  wofe  4rivaia 
firom  Rome,  he  had  provided  within  the  Alpss<p 
army  of  two  or  Ihrse  complete  li«i«Ba»  misk 
which  he  could  maintain  his  province,  ar  mmm 
recover  his  possession  of  the  ctiy.  Every  aoa 
cenanrsd,  complained,  and  lamented ;  bat  fhin 
was  little  concert,  and  less  vigour,  even  smm^ 
the  meaobers  of  the  senate.  ,    ^ 

Cato,  with  his  declared  disapprobatien^nf  -tfif 
late  measures,  was  reduced  to  the  single  cxnad|a^| 
of  assisting  Bibulus  in  drawing  up  the  adialMWr 
manifestos  against  the  proceedings  of  f'gnri 
which  were,  at  this  time  rsoeivsd  with  ao  miiah 
avIdHy  b^  the  people.  .^ 

part  hi  any 
n-anadivocaki^ 
nanycitixan% 
ora  thecourla 
•ekwhfehwaa 
onacoonot  oif 
wc  tnii—i  uons  or  nis  oonsuiave,  he  avoided,  as 
much  as  possible,  giving  offence  to  any  of  the 
parties  which  divided  the  commonwealth.  Tl^ 
storm  was  to  be  directed  against  him  by  Piiblii^ 
Qodius,  under  whose  animosity  to  the  ^vsr»> 
ment  of  the  nobles,  and  to  Cioov  in  paraoukuv 
it  was  perceived  foraome  time  to  be  gatherii^' 
This  bustling  profligate  having,  in  the  former 
year,  in  order  that  he  might  be  qualified  fir 
kribune  of  the  people,  got  himself  adopted  intoji 
plebeian  family,  could  not  obtain  the  neccsauy 
ratification  of  the  deed  of  adoption  in  the  i>— ^n^- 
bly  of  the  curiie,  until  his  cause  was  espoused  by 
Cssar,  who  seems  to  have  taken  his  put,  in  i^ 
sentment  of  some  insinuations  thrown  out 
against  himself  by  Cicero  in  pleading  fat  M. 
Antonius,  his  late  colleague  in  the  consulate. 
AntoniuB  being,  as  has  been  mentioned,  on  aa- 
count  of  his  adminhrtration  in  Macedonia,  ao> 
cused  of  extortion,  was  defended  by  Cicero,  who 
took  that  occasion  to  lament  the  state  of  the 
republic,  brought  under  subjection  as  It  was 
by  a  cabal  which  ruled  by  violence,  and  In 
contempt  of  the  law.  Ciesar  was  grcaitly 
provoked:  «  This  person,**  he  said,  "takes  the 
same  liberty  to  vilify  the  reputation  of  others, 
that  he  takes  to  ext<^  his  own  ;*'  and  upon  those 
expressions,  considered  as  a  warning  or  the  part 
wnldi  Cicero  was  likely  to  take  in  his  absence^ 
he  determined  not  to  leave  him  at  the  bead  of  the 
senatorlan  partv  to  operate  against  him.  His 
destruction  might  be  effected  merely  by  expedit- 
ing the  fbrmaUtyof  Clodius*8  adopdon  into  a 
plebeian  fiunUy,  to  qualify  him  for  tribune  of  the 

rple  ,*■  and  Oesar,  on  the  very  day  in  which 
received  this  provocation  firom  Cicero,  per- 
mitted the  act  of^adopUon  to  pass  In  the  asaem- 
biyof the  Curie. 

Tompey  likewise  concurred  in  executing  this 
deed  ofadoption  for  Clodius,  and  assisted  in  tl|e 
quality  of  augur  to  carry  it  through  the  rUL 
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ittwiffowm.  CM&^inth«ai(HditliiM»gaf»ottt» 
wt  he  hmA  no  iaiign  on  tke  tribonate,  but  wm 
floBeiti^  an  tmlmmf  «•  TifnnM  kioj|  of  Ai^ 
moiia.  Ciotito  wm  w  mudi  bUndad  by  this 
vreieDce,  thai  he  watmeny  in  hk  letter  to  At- 
tleui  on  theabeordity of  Clodiu,  Inhaving  him- 
■elf  dcfFaded  into  a  plebeian,  merdy  to  qoalify 
himtomearatthaeoortof  TigTanee.  Hewae 
ncnry  lUMwiae  with  hie  not  bdng  put  on  the 
eemmiarfon  <ft  twenty  fiir  the  executton  of  C«- 
aar*e  Agnurian  law.  <«  Stnnge  !**  he  said, « that 
be  who  was  onoe  the  onlir  male  creature  in 
Cami'^a  houee,  cannot  now  find  one  plaee  among 
twenty  in  thialiat  of  his  friends."* 
'  The  more  effeetoaUy  to  impeee  upon  Cioero 
and  hie  friends,  Cesar  afteted  to  beaeve,  that 
tile  intention  of  Qodins  was  against  himself, 
and  taken  up  with  theanimoeityof  aperwn  who 
iMd  alxeady  attempted  to  dishonour  his  house  ;'* 
and  he  pretended  to  dispute  the  validity  of  his 
•ioptieB,  and  of  consequence,  his  qnaliftoation  to 
be  tfeeted  a  tribune.  Pompey  Joined  in  the 
same  vile  artiice.  «  Nay,**  says  Cicero,  upon 
I  of  their  pretended  oppontion  to  C3odlu% 
s  per£Bct  tyrannT.  imly  send  the  propjer 
I  to  me,  and  I  wUl  give  my  affidayi^  that 
Fompcy  told  me  himself  he  hid  asriited  as  angig 
in  passing  that  decree.**" 

With  Aese  transactions  the  year  of  Desar^s 
flansuiate  drew  to  a  doee.  He  ratified  bis  treaty 
with  Pompey,  bv  girlng  him  his  daughter  Julia 
In  marriage.  During  the  former  part  of  the 
year,  this  lady  had  been  promised  to  Servilius 
C»pio,  and  had  l»een  of  gnat  use  to  her  fiither^ 
by  secnriog  tlie  eerrices  m  Capio  against  Bibu- 
1ns.  Senrflius,  on  his  disapmntment,  was  pa- 
cified by  the  promise  of  Fompey's  daughter. 
Caesar  iumself  married  the  daughter  of  Calpur- 
nius  Piso,  who,  together  with  Oabinlus,  the' 
creature  ik  Pompey,  was  dcatined  to  succeed  in 
die  consulate,  and  who  was,  by  this  allianr^  s^ 
onred  in  the  Interest  of  Casar.  «  FroTfaios^ 
armies,  and  kingdoms,*'*  said  Cato  on  this  occa> 
■ion,  *<  are  made  the  dowriesof  women,"  and  the 
emWire  itsdf  an  appendage  of  female  proatl- 
tntlon.**^ 

In  this  situation  of  afiairs,  and  among  pardea 
who  dealt  in  impodtions  and  artifices,  as  wdl  as 
faiopen  and  daring  measures,  some  particulars 
are  recorded,  idiich,  to  gain  our  belief  require 
■ome  acquaintance  with  the  manners  of  the 
times.  Vettlns,adti2enof  some  note,  who  had 
been  employed  by  Cicero  in  tlie  time  of  his  con- 
•oMiip  to  gain  intelligence  of  the  Cataline  con- 
spiracy, now  himsdf  mpeared  as  the  author  of 
a  plot,  of  which  the  origin  and  the  issue  were 
matter  of  -varioue  conjecture.  Knowing  that 
Curio,  a  young  man  or  high  rank,  and  a  <uclaiv 
ed  enemy  of,  Casar,  was  on  bad  terms  likewise 
wit^  Braupey,  he  tdd  him  in  confidence,  that 
be  himself  had  determined  to  assassinate  Pom- 

Sy,  and  propoeed  to  Curio  to  Join  with  him  In 
at  dcei|^  The  young  man  communicated  the 
matter  to  hb  feather,  and  the  fiither  to  Pompey, 
who  laid  it  before  the  senate.  Vettiua  being  ex- 
amined in  the  senate,  at  first  denied  apy  inter- 
eourae  with  Curio,  but  afterwards  confessed, 
that  he  liad  been  drawn  into  a  conspiracy  with 
thia  young'  man,  with  Lfucollns,  Brutus,  Bibu- 
lus,  and  some  others,  who  had  formed  a  dedgn 
on  Pompey's  lile. 


D  Cker.  ad  Att.  lib.  H.  epist  7. 
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It  wa»  atrwiglj  sMp<eta<^  thai  Camrhadem* 
ployed  Vettius  to  frame  Ihk  imposture,  in  order 
that  he  might  engage  some  of  thoee  penens  in  a 
eriadnd  corresponidence ;  and  that  it  was  in. 
tended,  as  soon  as  he  had  laid  some  fonndatioa 
for  an  imputatian  of  guilt  against  them,  that  he 
should,  with  a  party  of  slaTCs,  armed  with  dag* 
Mrs,  put  himself  In  the  way  of  being  taken ; 
that  he  should  at  first  deny  the  plot,  but  after- 
wards sufier  himself  to  be  forced,  by  degrees,  to 
confess,  and  to  dedarehis  pretended  accomplices; 
that  this  phm  was  disconcerted  by  the  early  inti- 
mation whidi  Curio  gare  to  his  frdier,  before 
all  the  dronmstances  intended  to  gl^o  it  an  air 


of  nrobability  were  in  readii 

It  was  scsarcdy  posdble,  howcTer,  that  Casar 
should  have  committed  his  reputation  to  the 
hazard  of  detectioB  in  so  infraaons  a  project. 
He  hdd  hold  of  it  indeed  witheome  aTidfty,  and 
endeaToured  to  turn  it  against  his  opponents. 
After  Vettius  had  been  examined  bslbre  the  een- 
ate,  and  was  committed  to  prison  for  iSMther  exo 
aminatioB,  Casar  presented  him  to  the  people^ 
and  brought  him  into  the  roetra,  to  declare  what 
he  knew  of  this  nretended  bloody  dedgn.  The 
prisoner  repeated  hie  cenfrsslon,  but  irarlsd  im 
the  aooount  of  his  accomplices,  particularly  in 
leaving  Brutus  out  of  the  list ;  a  drcumstance 
li]uwls^  in  the  scandal  of  the  times,  imputed  to 
the  partiality  of  Casar,  vid  considered  as  proof 
of  his  dan«lB«ane  reUtion  to  this  young  man. 
Vettius  was  remanded  to  prison,  and  a  process 
commenced  against  him  on  the  statute  of  in- 
tended assassination.  A  trial  must  have,  proba- 
bly disdoeed  the  whole  scene,  and  for  this  reason 
was  said  to  have  been  prevented,  by  the  sudden 
death  of  Vetttiu,  who  was  supposed  to  Iwve  been 
atranglsd  by  order  of  Casar  in  prison."* 

By  the  influence  of  Pompey  and 
U.  C  605.  Casar,  Gabinins  and  Piso  wero 
dected  consuls ;  and,  by  tbdr  osi^ 
nivance,  Qodius  became  tribune  of 
the  people.  The  ascendant  th^ 
had  gained,  however,  waeeztremo- 
ly  disagreeable  tosiany  of  the  other 
officers  of  state,  and  even  to  some 
of  the  tribunes.  L.  Domltius  Ahenobarbus  and 
C  Memius  Gemdlus  Joined  in  an  accusation 
against  Casar,  late  consul,  for  proceedings  in  o^ 
floe  contrary  to  law  and  religion.  Cmar,  for 
■ome  time,  affected  to  Join  issue  with  him^  on 
these  questions,  and  to  submit  his  cause  to  Judg- 
ment;  but  apprehending  delay  and  troubku  wit£- 
ont  any  advantage  from  such  an  enquiry,  he 
pleaded  his  privUese  as  a  person  destined  for 
vublie  service ;  and  accordingly,  without  stay- 
ing to  answer  this  charge,  withdrew  from  the 
dty,  and  continued  to  make  hia  levies,  and  to 
asawnbln  M»  army  in  the  suburbs  of  Rome. 

In  this  posture  of  affairs,  one  of  the  quaston, 
who  had  served  under  Csesar  in  his  consul^lii^ 
was  convicted  of  some  misdemeanor  ;'^  and  the 
omdte  party,  as  if  they  had  of  a  sadden  broke 
the  chains  in  which  they  were  hdd,  commenced 
suits  against  all  the  tools  that  had  been  enmloy- 
ed  by  him  in  his  late  violent  m^asuree.  Gabi^ 
nius  had  been  charged  with  bribery  by  Caius 
Cato,  then  a  young  man.  But  tbe  pretor, 
whoee  lot  it  was  to  exercise  the  Jurisdiction  in 
such  cases,  being  under  the  influence  of  Pompey, 
evaded  the  fusMon.    Cafaia  Cato  oempkined  to 
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reqnire,  he  pomlttad  or  dlneted  Mi  ptftr  to  go 
ervj  Iflogih  with  CIodiiM,  and  meant  either  to 
ruin  Ciotfo,  or  force  him  to  accept  of  protection 
on  the  terms  tliat  ■hould  be  prescribed  to  liim. 

When  the  general  law  had  passed,  there  was 
yet  no  mention  of  Cicero;  and  his  enemies 
might  hare  still  foond  it  a  diffioolt  matter  to 
carry  the  application  to  him ;  but  he  himself,  in 
the  anguish  of  his  mind,  anticipated  the  accusa- 
tion, went  forth  in  mourning  to  the  streets^  and 
implored  mercy  of  every  citizen  with  an  aspect 
of  dejection,  which  probably  did  not  encourage 
any  party  to  espouse  his  cause.  He  was  fn- 
quently  met  in  this  condition,  and  insulted  by 
Clodius,  who  walked  in  the  streets,  attended  by 
an  armed  rabble ;  and  he  determined  at  last  to 
abandon  the  city.  Being  escorted  by  a  company 
of  his  friends,  he  passed  through  the  gates  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  on  the  ftnt  of  April,  took 
the  road  of  Lucania,  and  intended  to  hare  made 
his  retreat  into  Sicily,  where  the  memory  of  his 
administration  in  the  capacity  of  quastor,  and 
the  continued  effects  of  his  patronage  at  Rome, 
were  likdy  to  procure  him  a  fsvourable  recep- 
tion.* But  Ctodius,  immediately  upon  his  de- 
parture, having  carried  a  special  attainder,  by 
which,  in  the  language  of  such  acts,  he  was  in- 
terdicted the  use  of  fire  and  water ;  and  by  which 
every  person  within  five  hundred  miles  of  Italy 
was  forbid,  under  severe  penalties,  to  harbour 
him ;  Virsilius,  the  prator  of  Sicily,  though  his 
iUend,  dedined  to  receive  him.  He  turned  from 
thence  to  Brundisium,  passed  into  Macedonia, 
and  would  have  fixed  his  residence  at  Athens ; 
but  apprehending  that  this  place  was  within  the 
distance  prescriM  to  him  by  the  act  of  banish- 
ment, he  went  to  Thessalonica  in  his  way  to 
Cyxicum.  Here  he  had  letters,  that  gave  him 
intimation  of  some  change  in  his  favour,  and 
entertafaiing  some  prospect  of  being  speedily 
recalled,  he  aeoordingiy  oetcnnined  to  wait  the 
itsae  of  this  hope. 

:  ^t  have  better  means  of  knowing  the  frailties 
of  Cicero,  than  perhaps  is  safe  for  the  reputation 
•f  any  one  labouring  under  the  ordinary  defects 
of  hvtaan  nature.  He  was  open  and  nndisguis- 
ed  to  his  friends,  and  has  left  an  extensive  cor- 
respondence behind  him.  Expressions  of  vanity 
in  some  passages  of  his  life,  or  pusiUanimitr  in 
others,  escape  him  with  uncommon  facility. 
Being  ai  least  of  a  ouerulous  aud  impatient  tem- 
perThe gives  it  full  scope  in  his  exile,  perhaps 
pot  more  from  vreakness,  than  tnm.  dedgn  to 
excite  his  friends  to  redouble  their  efforts  to 
have  him  restored.  He  knew  the  value  of  for- 
tftade  as  a  topic  of  praise,  and  might  have  aspir- 
td  to  it;   but  wonld  it  not,  he  may  have  ques- 


1  Vid.  Actionem  in  Vei 


[Boor  nt. 

tloned,  eneourage  his  paHy  to  ifeep  over  Ills 
wrongs?  In  any  other  view,  his  complaints  r^ 
semble  more  the  vrailings  of  an  infant,  or  the 
strains  of  a  tragedy  composed  to  draw  tears,  than 
tne  language  of  a  man  supporting  the  cause  tii 
integrity  in  the  midst  of  undeaerved  trouble.-* 
« I  wish  I  may  see  the  day,*'  he  writes  to  Attl- 
cos,  **  in  which  I  shall  be  disposed  to  thank  yov 
for  having  prevaQed  upon  me  not  to  lay  viowQt 
hands  on  mysdf ;  for  it  is  certainly  now  matter 
of  bitter  regret  to  me  that  I  yielded  to  you  in 
that  matter."' 

In  answer  to  the  same  fHend,  who  had  chid 
him  for  want  of  fortitude,  **  What  species  of 
evil,*'  he  says,  "  du  I  not  endure  ?  Did  ever  any 
person  fall  nrom  so  high  a  state  ?  in  so  good  a 
cause  ?  with  such  abilities  and  knowledge  ?  widk' 
so  much  public  esteem  ?  with  the  support  of  sneh 
a  respectable  order  of  dtisens?  Can  I  remem* 
ber  what  I  was,  and  not  feel  what  I  am? 
Stript  of  so  many  honours,  cut  off  In  the  career 
of  so  much  glory,  deprived  of  such  a  fortune^ 
tore  from  the  arms  or  such  children,  debarred 
the  view  of  such  a  brother,  dearor  to  me  than  I 
was  to  myself,  yet  now  debarred  from  my  pre- 
sence, that  I  may  spare  him  what  he  must  suffer 
from  such  a  sight,  and  myself  what  I  must  feel 
in  being  the  cause  of  so  much  misery  to  him.  I 
could  say  more  of  a  load  of  evils  whicn  is  too  heavy 
for  me  to  bear ;  but  I  am  stopped  by  my  tears.'''^ 

From  the  whole  of  this  correspondence  of  Ci* 
cero  in  his  exile,  we  may  collect  to  what  dcgrer 
the  unjust  reproaches  which  he  had  snffoed,' 
the  desertion  of  thoee  on  whom  he  relied  for 
support,  the  dangers  to  which  he  left  his  frmily^ 
exposed,  affected  his  mind.  The  consdonsnesa 
of  his  integrity,  even  his  vanity  forsook  him  ^ 
md  his  fine  genius,  no  longer  employed  in  the 
Wrnm  or  In  Uie  senate,  or  busied  m  tne  literary 
studies  which  amused  him  afterwards*  in  a  mom 
calamitous  time  of  the  republic,  now,  by  ez-' 
aggeratlng  the  distress  of  bis  fbrtunes,  preyed 
upon  himself.  It  appeared  from  this,  and  manf 
other  scenee  of  his  life,  that  although  he  loved 
virtuous  actions,  yet  his  virtue  was  accompanied 
with  so  insatiable  a  thirst  of  the  praise,  to  which 
it  entitled  him,  that  his  mind  was  unable  to 
sustain  itself  without  this  foreign  asdstanoe^ 
and  when  the  praise  which  was  doe  to  his  ceiii^ 
sulate  was  ciuuiged  into  obloquy  and  scorn,  he, 
seems  to  have  lost  the  sense  of  good  or  of  evil  la 
his  own  conduct  or  character ;  and  at  ThessahK 
niea,  where  he  fixed  the  scene  of  hie  exile,  sunk 
Or  rose  in  his  own  esteem,  as  he  seemed  to  hft, 
vahMd  or  neglected  at-Rome.* 
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Caesar  takes  Possession  of  his  Province^Migration  qfthe  ffelvetO^-Thetr  Defeat — War  with  AriovuhtM 
— Return  of  Caesar  for  the  ffinier  into  Itaty^Great  Concourse  of  Citixens  to  his  Quarters—Motion  to 
recal  Cuxro— 'Disorders  that  followed  upon  it— Consultations  of  P&mpey  and  C<esar-^Augmentation 
of  the  Arm^  in  Gaul — Second  CamjKtign  of  Ceesar — Operalians  on  the  Aisne — On  theMeuse  arid 
Sambre-^Battle  with  the  Nenm — Successful  Attempt  for  the  Restoration  of  dcero—'Controversu  relat* 
ing  to  his  Hous&^Repeated  Riots  of  Cloaius — Trial  ofWh, 


WHILE  tke  traanctioD  which  terminat- 
ed in  the  exile  of  Cicero  was  stUl  in  d^ 
pMMlenoe,  Oesar,  althongh,  by  aamming  tlie 
ailitary  character,  be  had  disoualified  himiidf  to 
take  any  part  In  civil  affidrs,  nad  actually  gone 
from  tlw  city  and  embodied  his  legione,  vet  he 
slill  remained  in  the  siAurbs  of  Rome  to  onenre 
the  ifltue  of  that  bosineM,  and  to  direct  the  con- 
duct of  hie  party.  He  thought  himaelf  too  much 
interested  iu  the  event  to  leave  it  entirely  under 
the  direction  of  Pompey,  with  whom  his  own 
connection  was  {nrecarunis,  and  might  be  of  shmt 
duration.  He  was  Inclined  to  rum,  if  he  could 
not  gain,  a  nerson  whoae  talents  and  diaracter 
made  him  or  so  much  oonsequeoee  to  the>parties 
who  contended  for  power  in  the  state.  Having 
failed  in  his  attempt  to  gain  him  as  a  dependent, 
and  to  carry  him  as  part  of  his  own  retiime  in- 
to Gaol,  he  secretly  promoted  the  designs  of 
Qodins,  and  employed  his  own  retainers  and. 
friends  against  hfan, 


accomplished. 


until  he  saw  the  purpose 


The  provinces  of  which  Casar  had  obtainei»  chanio  o^  commercial  arts,    is  no  where  de- 


the  command,  oomprehendeds 
served,  under  the  denomination  of  the  two 
Gauls,  considerable  territories  on  both  sides  of 
the  Aips.  The  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  was 
Joined  to  Italy,  extended  to  Lucca,  i»ot  iarfrom 
Pisa  on  one  side  of  the  Apennines,  and  to  the 
Rllbic<«,  not  fiiriirom  Ariminnm  on  the  oth«r. 
Beyond  the  Alps,  the  whole  ^territorv  from  the 
JMediterranean  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Mouse, 
was  known  by  ^  name  of  Gaul.  A  part  of 
this  tract,  whidi  was  bounded  by  the  Rhone, 
the  mountains  of  Auvergne,  the  Uanmne,  and 
the  Pyrenees,  was  afa-eadya  Roman  province, 
inc]u<llng,  together  with  Languedoc  Mid  Dau- 
phin^, what,  from  its  early  sulijeetion  to  the 
Komaus,  is  still  named  Provence. 

The  remainder  of  the  country  was  divided  in- 
to three  principal  parts,  oecux»ied  by  the  Aqni- 
tani,  the  Celtes,  and  the  Be)g»,  nations  differ- 
Inc  in  language,  establishmefits,  and  customs. 
The  first  division  extended  from  the  Pjicuees  to 
the  Garorme ;  the  second  from  the  Ganmne  to 
the  Seine;  and  the  third  from  thence  to  the 
Meuse  and  the  Scheld. 

In  each  of  these  tracts  there  was  a  mnltipU- 
dty  of  separate  cantons  and  independent  com- 
munities, of  which  C«sar  had  occasion  to  am-' 
merate  no  less  than  four  hundred.  Even  the 
snudlest  of  these  communities,  by  his  account, 
was  broken  into  parties  and  lactions,  who  had 
separate  objects,  and  were  engaged  in  opposition 
to  each  other.  The  people,  in  general,  were  held 
in  a  state  of  dependence  by  two  separate  orden 
of  men,  whose  condition  and  charaiBter  may  ac- 
count for  the  manifcdd  dl  visions  and  animosities 
that  took  place  In  their  country.  One  order 
was  ecclesiastical,  composed  of  the  Druids,  wlus 
by  their  profession,  had  the  keeping  of  such 


mysteries,  and  the  performance  of  such  rites  as 
were  then  in  use ;  and,  having  over  their  fel- 
low-citizens the  claim  to  a  hierarchy,  had, 
among  themselves,  in  the  various  pretensions  to 
preferment  and  rank  In  their  own  order,  con- 
tinual objects  of  competition,  jealousy,  and 
quarrels. 

The  other  order  was  entirely  military,  and 
consisted  of  persons  whose  principal  distmction 
arose  from  the  number  of  their  armed  adherents ; 
and  who,  therefore,  vied  with  each  other  In  the 
multitude  of  their  retainers,  or  in  the  force  of 
their  parties.^ 

The  country,  we  Icam,  In  general,  was  inter- 
spersed vdth  what  are  called  towns,  and  what 
were,  in  reality,  safe  retreats,  or  places  of 
strength.  It  abounded  in  com  and  cattle,  the 
resources  of  a  numerous  people ;  armies  were 
collected,  and  political  assemblies  were  statedly, 
or  occasionally  called :  but  how  the  people  were 
accommodated,  or  in  what  degree  they  were 
supplied  with  the  ordinary  productions  of  me- 


scribed. 

In  these  particulars  however,  as  they  ' 

probably  less  skilful  than  the  ItaUans,  so  they 
surpassed  the  Germans,  to  whom  they  yielded  in 
the  reputation  of  valour ;  and  they  were  now  in 
reality  on  the  eve  of  becoming  a  prey  to  the  ra- 
]>acity  and  ferocity  of  the  one,  or  to  the  ambi- 
tion, refined  policy,  and  superior  arts  of  the 
other. 

Among  parties,  who  were  already  so  nume- 
rous, and  likely  to  be  divided  indefinitely  by 
family  or  persorud  jealousies,  Cttsar  was  about 
to  find  the  occasions,  which  he  undoubtedly 
sought  for,  of  raising  his  reputation  in  war,  of 
enriching  himself  and  his  oepeudents,  and  of 
forming  an  army  inured  to  service,  and  attached 
to  himself.  WhUe  he  was  yet  in  Italy,  he  had 
intimation  of  a  wonderful  prc»}ect  formed  by  tho 
Hdvetii,  natives  of  the  tract  which  extends  from 
the  Jura  to  the  Alps,  and  of  the  valleys  which 
divide  those  mountains,  to  quit  their  own  coun- 
try in  order  to  exchange  it  for  abetter  settlement, 
in  a  less  indement  regiim,  on  the  lower  and 
more  fertile  plains  of  Gaul. 

They  had  taken,  for  this  purpose,  an  exact 
account  of  their  own  numbers  in  every  canton, 
and  mustered  no  less  than  three  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  thousand  souls,  of  whom  ninety-two 
thousand  were  warriors,  or  men  fit  to  bear 
arms.  *!>»  put  this  multitude  in  motion,  a  great 
apparatus  of  provldons,  of  horses,  and  of^car- 
ruiiges  was  necessary;  and  they  allotted  two 
years  for  the  necessary  preparatiottB.  This  tima 
was  now  dapsed,  and  the  swarm  bq;an  to  dia- 
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ht^  wmw  tiwHi  jitliihiiT  1t|r  iiw>ilf  in  ft  iiiH 
Ito—  aoonrdiMir  goi  piiiWMloo  •f  the  MM, 
Cmmr  tAnmuuAt&wmrJB  the  fiMt  of  U  to  m 
the  ettentioA  ef  the  enenyy  aad  to  ettiflk  thain 
im  A^t,  But  the  pnifMee  of  thie  diipoiMen 
WM  firvilEatod  hv  the  mMiiftynMtkNi  of  an  oft- 
eer  of  hone,  wbo»  being  ndymeeri  hefeee  the 
wrmy,  renerted,  the!  the  enenj  etlU  appiHred 
•ntheh^rfat,  end  that  Lebioiw  probnUy  ted 
Culed  in  Ui  attempt  to  eeixe  It.  Ccaar,  dfaooB- 
eertedbythisbift)rmsCion,nUMleahalt,  in  which 
he  loet  io  much  time  as  to  giw  the  enemj  an 
fNiortunitv  to  deeame,  and  to  ntfare  in  eyntf. 
He  nevertheleet  conlnned  hie  porenlt  wt  ose 

miles  in 

ftUowhig  dayv  to  ttbm  Ua  ronto 

eeiTe«sapf(f  of  pfovUtons,  the 


OF  TRB  BCKMAK  BEmSBUC* 
Thetlnfofta 


nigfat  eneamped  ahantt  three 
Bat  being  eUlged»  «&  the 


linosdsrto  «»- 
ay  believed 
t  he  was  Mtreatingv  and  began  to  pnwne  in 
ir  turn.  He  hAltod  en  a  iMtag  gnnnd  to 
Mtesive  them,  pfaieed  Ills  new  Mm  with  the 
lagnge  on  the  higlier  gronnd,  and  tlie  ehoiee 
of  nia  army  on  the  deeUrity  towards  the 
aiUinr  Here  the  enemy  advancing  to  attaefc 
bmf  after  an  obstinate  engi^ement  whkhkstod 
Ikom  one  in  the  mftni— on  tHI  night,  were  de- 
ftated  with  tiM  shnwfater  of  abonft  two  favnilred 


thousand  of  their  peefle;  and  Ae  Temaii 
•moontlng  to  do  more  than  obe  hundred 
tiiirty  thousand  soois^  reduced  to  dMpsir  by  the 
•sneoof  their  losses,  and  tlie  want  efsobslstenos, 
anrrwdemd  at  disoretfton.  Casar  ordered  tlMm 
back  into  Aeir  own  eeantry,  diargimr  the  AHo- 
hmges  to  find OMmeubilrtMMe,  vtntti ttiny shoidd 
%e  aMe  to  protide  lor  themsslTiBk  llto  Boli 
howenr,  a  part  of  lltOM  uftfortttMto  ndgwtien, 
^nn  reeelTod  by  the  Edid,  who,  to  gidn  tUs 
nceeasion  of  people,  aUotted  pbrt  of  their  own 
lands  to  aoeommodato  these  oftnngevs.*  » 

At  the  end  t^  this  tint  epenikm  of  C«sar, 
while  great  port  of  Ihe  summer  yet  remained, 
sMOmer  senrlee  Mi  wUeh  to  employ  Ms  army 
soon  presented  itedf.  The  nations  idio  Itt- 
iMtbfted  the  banks  of  the  Soane  and  the  Loire, 
hdng  s«nrfbie  of  tlie  dellreranee  tliey  had  re- 
ceived flrom  a  storm,  whldi,  by  the  uneeitidnty 
of  its  direction,  idarmed  erory  quarter  of  Omi^ 
mat  deperties  to  eongratnlatothe  Rotean  genenl 
an  hh  lato  vktory,  and  to  propose  that  a«y 
might  bdd,  under  his  proteetmn,  a  general  eon^ 
mention  of  all  their  staftee.  TbecA^ef^elr 
i*eettogr,  sa  H  soon  appeared,  was  to  ^btahieeme 
fcuef  from  Mie  common  opvrsesion  viey  under- 
wit from  the  tyrannyof  Artotfstus,  aOeiman 
iMef,  who,  when  the  ^uls  were  at  waramong 
ihemselTes,  had  been  tovHed  as  an-auxQIary  to 
«ne of tiie parties^ an^ hadobtaioed  the  Tictory 
•AirldsidUee:  but  tookfl^thewwardof  Msser- 


wUd 


^posiessloti  of  oub  thi«« of  their 
rich  he  beatowed  isnMs  oirn  peciple^ 
aumed  for  bImstAf  tfie  tovei'elgnCy  oFine  ^p^bcAiB. 
His  force  wrii  Mly  hogmented  by  the  «Ai«hra«l 
flcrrival  of  more  einigrittts  from  Germhny ;  so 
that,  from  fifteen  thomeitMl  men,  with  Wttotn the 
chief  liad^rriyed,  Us  fUlowershad  im^lpUed 
to  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand.  To  ac- 
commodate this  nutaierouB  people,  lie  had  re- 
^cently  made  a  demand  of  another  thfard  of  the 
territory  ofthe  Seifuani,  and  was  ei^tettdlng  his 
IMMseeifons  fi^im  the  neighbourhood  of  Ae  Khhie 
to  the  Soane.  Most  of  tlie  nations  on  this  tract 
had  been  eWged  to  submit  to  a  contribution  1e- 
Tied  by  these  strangers,  and  to  giro  hosti^es  finr 
ihe  reguhr  payment  of  it. 
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,wh«,bytmsttogto 
Ae  potoctton  of  a  barbpioaa  prince^  hadespo^ 
ed  themaeHes  to  thia  calamity,  now  anplied  for 
relief  to  naother  power,  whoee  pretennons  in  dm 
end  were  likely  to  be  emudly  daageroas  to  their 
freedom.  fiensiUe  of  the  haaard  to  which  dMy 
arpeaed  their  hoetagm  by  entering  Into  any  open 
enacertagi^ilst  the  Germane,  they  made  tUr 
ap^katiento  Cstear  hi  secret,  stod  ibund  Um 
sufficiently  willing  to  embrace  every  opportuni- 
ty of  rendering  his  Morittoea  tiieatreof  aotion 
to  his  army,  and  or  renown  to  IdnMslf.  Ub 
aent  withent  delay  a  messsge  to  Ariovistu% 
■desiring  to  havs  a  eonference  with  him  on  al^ 
ftirs  lint  osnccmed  the  genend  intenata  of 
OauL  Dds  haughty  chieftain  repUed  with  dm- 
dain,  «  That  if  the  Roman  ceneral  meant  to 
Jwte  an  intenriew  with  him,  his  place  of  nsi^ 
denbe  waa  known ;  that  he  ndOer  could  truat 
*'  in  the  quarters  of  CmmaPf  witlMiat  an 
lid  be  at  the  ezpenseof 


army,  nor  wouk 

Uk^  9&^  merely  for  the 


of  ac 


CSnaar  renewed  the  menage  witii  t 
Mquidtfen  that  the  faostagw  of  the  BMshoidd 
boNatarod^  that  ArieTistus should ahetain from 
this  people,  or  agatost  any 
Bomia;  and  that  he  ehouM 
of  his  eouotrymen  to  pass 
theShfaK.    ' 

To  this  mtiatye  Arloybtas  replied.  That  he 
hadoonquersd the pomeisions which  beheld  ha 
Onal,  and  that  he  know  of  no  power  idio  had  n 
vight  to  direct  him  In  the  use  of  hie  eonquests  ; 
that  whoorer  attacked  fatan  shoaM  4o  aoat  lA 
porfl-;  and  that  Gnar,  If  he  thon^t  yrope^, 
mdp/t try  the  spbit  of  Ue  peo|»le;  they  were 
vsndy  toreeelve  hhn,  and  had*  not  §ot  fourteen 
yeorralept  nnder  aay  eover. 

Cwsarv  not  to  seem  backward  in  aeeepthag  thh 
chaMsnge,  and  In  camplianee  with  «  maadtti 
wUcdi  he  onen  observed  wim  aoBOess,  Thol  an 
blowtikotManikipatghiM'tkreatB,  mnd  outrun  the 
eapsefarimu  of  Aif  aiany,  adwmeed  wion  the  Oer- 
ttans  before  they  oeidd  think  hhnin  osnditien 
to  act  agalnat  them.  For  thb  pnrpoee,  withMift 
oonununlcatliig  hie  deeign  to  any  person  of  Ms 
own  army,  lie  repassed  ttie  SosBae,  and  ascended 
by  the  course  of  ttie  Douseto  Vesontio»  now  Bo- 
ton<<on, «  place  of  strengd^  which  he  understood 
Aris  ^nus  meant  to  ee&B^  sathepvineipalnseal 
of  hiiforoes. 

Here,  for  the  first  than,  hJslntsnUenof  mafc> 
4n|  warontbe^Germanahsganto  be  suapected 
teUaownarmr;  andthslmone,  taUng  their 
aeoonnt  of  the  etrengAi  and  leMeltr  of  that  en». 
my  from  the  report  of  the  GasMsh  amdMariea, 
were  Iffaatly  ulwmeA.  Many  dtfaMUaof  die- 
tinothm  ^«Ki  had  eroiMled  to  'the  atandard  of 
Cnear,  as.  to  a  place  of  Tletory  and  honour,  no«r, 
tinder  various prMenecay  ap^ied  for  leavo'to  r^ 
•th^  Their  exao^  spread  a  kind  of  panis  hi 
^M'anuy,  and  both  men  and  oOesr^  muttered 
thehrieartutien  not  to  obey,  if  they  should  be 
'ortkeMd  upMi  what  they  were  plesasdto  eonsidsr 
as  a  serrice  so  unreasonable  and  wikL 

Cmat  beihg  thm  ciOled  upon  to  eanrt  that 
'  uMhRBted  oourage  and  masterly  doqosnee  by 
which  he  WBs^Mtagnlshed  on  nian«^  occasiona, 
assembled  an  the  oMn  of  Ms  army,  and  rtpri- 
manded  Omn  for  attempting  to  penetrate  the 
deiignaof  their  generaL  or  for  pretending  to 
qnestioH  the  propriety  of  his  motions.  Themat- 
terln  depute  with  Arlovlslns»  he  iaM,  mi|ht 
be  terminated  In  an  amieahle  mamer.  Thie 
ehiefoain  had  wry  lately  made  advanem  of 
frienddiip  to  the  Romans,  had  been  fonwraUy 
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f^oAtU,  aai  UMn  wm  bo  rsMon  to  believe  (hat 
hb  inmld  now  wuitoidy  provoke  their  noent- 
ment.  **  But  if  he  ■hoold,  of  whom  wan  70a 
•ftmid.  Of  a  wretched  remnant  of  the  CImhri 
or  Teato«ee»  alrtuulj  Tanqaiahed  bjr  Marina? 
Of  a  people  oonfeseedlj  inferior  to  the  Helre- 
tiana»  whom  yon  hare  eabdned  ?  Bat  eome  of 
▼on,  I  am  told,  in  order  to  dia^uiee  your  own 
leart  under  thie  affectation  of  wiodom,  taDc  of 
dtAeokiei  in  the  wm  by  which  yon  are  to  patt, 
and  of  the  want  of  proTleiona  wliidi  70a  are 
Iftdy  to  eoffBr.  I  am  not  now  to  learn  from 
ouch  persons  as  yon  what  I  owe  to  my  trust,  nor 
to  be  told  that  an  army  most  be  enpplied  with 
prorisloas.  Bnt  our  allies  are  ready  to  supply 
ns  in  mater  qnantitiei  than  we  can  consume, 
and  the  Ttry  country  we  are  to  pass  Is  corered 
with  ripe  com.  As  for  the  roads  you  shril 
opeedily  see  and  judge  of  them,  lam  Httleaf- 
ftcied  wMi  what  I  hear  of  a  desifn  to  abandon 
iM  in  case  I  persist  In  this  ei^editioB.  Such 
iusttlts,  I  know,  hare  been  titkaned  to  command- 
ers, who,  bv  their  ayarlee  or  by  th^  mieear- 
riofes,  had  forfeited  tfiereeard  or  the  oenddoiee 
of  their  troope;  what  will  happen  to  me  a  little 
time  will  discorer.  1  meant  to  hanre  made  a 
longer  halt  at  this  place,  but  diall  net  defer  gir- 
Ing  you  an  opportunity  to  show,  whether  repttd 
to  your  duty,  or  the  fear  of  a  supposed  enemy; 
Is  to  haTe  the  greatest  effect  on  your  mtods.  1 
Mean  to-monrow,  at  two  in  the  momlng,  to  d«. 
camp»  and  shall  proceed,  If  no  other  pmt  of  the 
aroMrMlowsme,  with  tiie  tenth  legion  alone." 

This  speeoh  had  a  ytrj  sudden  effsot.  The 
tentii  legUi,  haritaf  beenfomeriy  dbttncuished 
by  their  general,  uAt  this  expressioQ  of  confl^ 
dence  as  an  additional  motlTe  to  deeerre  It,  and 
aent  a  deputation  of  their  ofllcers  to  return  thdr 
thanks.  The  whole  army  soon  Tied  in  caumseo 
fer  their  late  otitbehaTiour,  and  in  assaraneeaof 
their  resolution  to  support  thdr  general  in  any 
aerrioe  on  which  be  might  be  pleoaad  to  employ 
them.  He  accordingly  decamned  at  the  hour 
appointed ;  and  making  a  drcult  of  forty  aslles, 
to  UTold  some  diffeulties  which  hiy  on  the  direct 
read,  after  a  conttaaal  march  of  seren  days,  in 
wjiioh  he  was  conducted  by  Dlritlactts,  a  native 
of  Gaul,  he  arrived  within  twenty-^EWir  mileaof 
.  the  German  quarters. 

Upen  this  unexpected  arriTal,  Arioristus,  in 
his  turn,  thought  proper  to  desire  a  conference 
with  Cffear.  He  proposed  that  they  Aoold 
.meet  on  horseback,  and  be  attimded  only  by 
cavalry.  In  this  psrt  of  his  army,  which  vrm 
composed  chiefly  of  Gaulish  horsey  Caasar  was 
weaL  But»  not  to  decline  the  prtqiooal  that 
was  made  to  him,  he  mounted  his  euweoed  l»- 
vouritelcgioa  on  the  horsee  of  Urn  CSuls,  and 
.wMi  this  escort  came  to  the  place  affpointed  fisr 
the  conference. 

It  was  an  eminence  in  th«  midst  of  a  spadoua 
^aln,  about  ha]£>way  betwaen  the  two  armies. 
,  The  leaders,  each  attended  bv  ten  of  his  oOoQia, 
met  at  the  t<»p  of  the  hilL  Ibeir  escorts  dnw 
.up  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  yards  on  aaoh 

Cesear  bagaa  the  conference,  by  reminding 
Ariovistus  of  the  hosours  recently  bestowal 
upon  him  by  the  Roman  senate,  -ma  ordered 
him  the  usual  presents,  uui  gave  him  the  title  of 
king.  «  The  £dui,"  he  said,  «  were  the  allies 
•f  the  Roman  people ;  thev  had  formed  this 
eoonection  in  the  height  <^  their  prosperity,  and 
when  they  were  supposed  to  be  at  the  hcadiOf 
the  Gaulish  nations ;  that  It  wss  not  the  custom 
of  the  Romaaa  to  let  nations  suffer  by  their  al- 


Ihmce,  buttorwaiarltlm 
party  who  embraced  ft  a  souroe  of  prespaiHil 
and  notiour.  He  therefere  renewed  ms  immer 
requisition,  that  Ariovistus  should  not  mak^ 
war  on  the  Edni,  or  on  any  nation  in  aOlanea 
with  Rome ;  ^at  he  should  remit  their  trHmt^ 
and  release  their  hostages ;  and,  if  he  could  not 
send  back  Into  their  own  country  such  of  the 
Germans  as  were  already  on  this  side  of  ttk 
Rhine,  that  he  should  at  least  prevent  the  arrival 
of  any  more  fivm  that  quarter." 

In  antwcr  to  these  proposidons,  AriAvistai 
replied.  That  he  had  been  invited  into  Gaul  bv 
the  natives  of  thle  country ;  that  he  had  dofli 
tiiem  services,  and  had  exacted  nonuM^ethanh 
just  reward:  that,  in  the  late  quarrel  betwhet 
them  and  himaelf,  the  Ganls  had  been  the  Wb 
gressan,  and  had  sullered  no  more  than  tut 
usual  consequences  of  a  defeat ;  that  to  indeui- 
nify  him  for  his  lomes,  they  had  snitfccted  them* 
oelvei  to  a  tribute;  and  had  given  hbstsM  fer 
the  regular  payment  of  It.  "  Am  not  ftoo,'* 
he  said,  ^by  your  own  account^  in  alHanoe  with 
the  Romans?  Why  should  that  alUance,  whidi 
le  a  safeguard  and  an  honour  to  every  one  ^rise^ 
be  a  loss  and  a  misfortune  to  me?  Mustlaloneit 
to  preset  fs  this  alliance,  resign  the  advaatKge  ef 
treaties,  and  remit  the  payments  that  are  due  to 
me?  No;  let  me  rather  be  considered  as  an 
enemy  than  as  an  ally  upon  these  conditions.' 
My  countrymen  have  passed  the  Rhine,  not  to 
oppecas  the  Gauls,  but  to  defend  their  leader, 
If  stnmgers  are  to  be  admitted  here,  the  Otat*' 
mans,  aa  the  irst  occupiers,  have  a  right  psiar 
to  that  of  the  Romans.  But  we  have  each  of 
us  our  province.  What  do  Roman  armieson 
mv  territory?  I  disturb  no  possession  of  yours* 
Must  I  aecount  to  you  likewise  for  theuse  wlii4gl| 
1  make  of  mr  own  ?" 

To  tUa  pednted  reply  Ariovistus  sulyoined  a 
reflection,  which  showed  that  he  was  not  unao* 
quainted  with  Uie  state  of  parties  at  Hornet 
**  I  know,"  he  aald,  **  that  the  Romans  are  not 
interested  in  this  quarrel,  and  that,  by  cuttiqg 
you  off,  I  should  perform  an  aooeptaUe  servica 
to  many  of  your  countrymen.  But  I  shall  taka 
no  jpart  in  your  internal  divisions.  Leave  me| 
make  war  where  you  please ;  I  dball  not  inter- 
poee  in  any  naatter  which  doee  not  concern  myw 
sel£" 

Coear  continued  to  plead  the  enmemeota 
wkich  the  Romans  had  contracted  with  many 
dT  the  nations  who  now  claimed  their  protectioow 
**  If  conquest  could  give  any  right  to  possession," 
he  sdd,  *<.we  are  the  first  conquerors.  We  hava 
long  since  subdued  the  Arvenii ;  hut  it  is  not 
our  practice  to  enslave  every  nation  we  van- 
quish,  much  less  to  forsske  tnose  we  haveooci 
patronised."  Whiie  he  yet  apoke  the  German 
none  had  advanced,  and  even  bttan  to  thvow 
dart%  which  made  It  eamedient  fer  Cbsar  tn 
break  up  the  conference.  He  accordingly  vrhh^ 
drew,  giving  strict  orders  to  his  peo^  not  to 


the  inaiiltti  of  the  enemy. 
In  a  few  days  after  this  comerence,  the  Gcr.- 
man  chieftain  proposed  another  personal  ipter- 
view,  ar,  if  that  were  derllnad;  desired  that  some 
porson  fl^  confidence  should  be  ^sent  with  whom 
he  mifdit  treat  Being  acatified  in  the  second 
part  of  this  alteroative,  but  intending  no  mora 
»y  this  request  than  a  mere  feint  to  lull  tha 
enemy  into  some  degree  of  security^  he  pretended 
to  take  offence  at  t^  quality  of  the  persons  who 
were  sent  to  him,  ordered  them  into  custodjr, 
md  on  the  same  day  put  his  army  in  niotioh 
upon  a  real  design,  wfaioi  showed  tliat,  barlMiian 
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l(%  he  vn%,  he  underttood  theptan,  m  trell  m  the 
cxecutlofi.  of  mdituy  operauonii.  Observing 
that  the  Rmubim  derired  their  ■absletenee  from 
the  eoaiilnr  bdiind  them,  he  made  a  moTemeot, 
hjr  whUk  M  paaeed  their  camp,  took  a  itronc 
l^ott  about  tltvea  mllee  In  their  rear,  and  bv  this 
means  Intercepted  thefar  ordinary  evpply  or  pro- 
visions.   ~ 

^  Casar  for  many  days  succeseiTely  endeaToored, 
hy  forming  on  the  plain  between  the  twoarmies, 
.te  jproToke  the  enemy  to  a  battle  ;  but  having 
failed  In  this  purpose,  he  was  obliged  to  divide 
Ills  army,  and  to  place  it  in  separate  posts,  whieh 
he  fortified,  in  ocder  to  recover  a  oommunioation 
with  the  country  behind  him.  He  learned  that 
tiie  Germans  hod  home  with  great  impatienee 
tibe  defiawies  he  had  given  them ;  but  that  they 
witfo  restrained  from  fighting  by  the  prediotlons 
•f  their  women,  who  foretold  that  their  own 
fsople  wooUl  bo  deiiMted,  IftheyshooM  hazard 
ft  twttle  before  the  change  of  the  moon. 

The  Oermans,  notwithstanding  ^o  awe  In 
which  they  stood  of  this  lusediotlon,  endeavoured 

"' TCa«ar*sarmy, 

't  were  aftev^ 
their  camp, 

and  defeated  witli  great  sianghter.  Ariovistus 
himself,  with  the  remains  of  his  followers,  fled 
40  the  Rhine,  about  fifty  miles  from  the  field  of 
battle,  passed  that  river  in  a  small  canoe ;  num- 
hers  of  his  people  perished  In  attempting  to  fol- 
low hhn,  and  the  gnater  part  of  those  who  re- 
mained were  overtaken)  and  put  to  theswovd  by 
Cnear's  cavalry* 

In  this  manner  Cmst  ooDduded  his  first  cam- 
wdgn  in  GauL  And  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
ftkturs  oonouests  in  that  eountry,  by  stating 
himsdf  as  the  protector  of  its  native  inhabitants 
•gainst  the  Uelvetii  and  the  GermaDa,   two 

Swerful  invaders  who  were  likely  to  subdue  iti 
o  placed  his  army  for  the  winter  among  the 
BM^ions  whom  he  had  thus  taken  under  Ue  pro- 
tection, and.eet  out  for  Italy,  under  pretence  of 
ntteadky  to  the  aifiurs  of  Us  provinee  on  that 
•Me  of  the  Alps;  hut  asove  probably  to  be  neor 
to  Eoose,  where  he  had  many  political  integfti 
•t  stake,  friends  to  support,  and  enemies  to  op- 
Mss^  in  their  canvas  for  the  ofliees  of  atate. 
MUM  head  quarters  were  fixed  at  Lnoca,  ■  the 
nearest  part  of  Ids  veovinoe  to  Roma;  and  that 
flaee  b^an  to  be  frequented  bynunbers  who 
-were  idbnsndy  of  hie  party^  or  whodesirs^to  he 
admitted  into  it,  and  with  whom  ho  had  ptovi- 
•ylymade  his  own  terms  in  stipulating  the  ve> 
turns  they  ^were  to  make  for  me  ee^ 
forments  in   which  h»   undertocdK 
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At  the  election  of  consuls  for  this  year,  P* 
vevMUna  Lentulue  Mnther  was  Joined  with 
Q.  CmUIus  MeteUus  Nepoe,  of  wh«n  the  h|tt*r 
had,  in  the  capacity  of  trlhune»  dietingolshed 
himself  ao  an  inetrument  of  the  moot  dangsreua 
foctions.  Lentolae  had  Unbdy  attached  Umsdf 
•ntirely  to  Pompey,  and,  by  the  Infinspce  of  thie 
natron,  probably  now  prevailed  in  Ids  eleetiea* 
Ho  had  been  edile  in  the  consulate  of  dcenn 
and  had  taken  a  vigorous  part  in  thoee  very 
iisasntw  for  whkh  Cieeio  vras  now  sirfTering 
inaxlW.*  Ho  waa  likely  to  fovour  the  reetenS 
tion  of  that  Injured  dtteen*  and  upon  tide  afr. 


OQont  was  now  the  man  aoaeptablo  to  Poaipej^ 
whe^  having  anopenn^tnre  with  Clodiu%  was 


I  Cicero  ad  Att  itt.  lib.  ep.  n. 


disposed  to  mortify  him  by  espuusiog  the  tisose 
of  niH  enemies. 

Ciodlus,  soon  after  his  late  victory  over 
Cieero,  greatly  rose  in  his  presumption,  and, 
forgettingthat  he  prevailed  more  by  the  conni- 
vance of  Pompey  and  Csesar.  and  bv  the  support 
of  their  friends,  than  by  any  Influence  of  his 
own,  ventured  to  set  Pompey  himself  at  deft- 
ance,  to  question  tiie  validity  «(  his  acts  in  tbe 
late  settlement  of  Asia,  to  set  tiie  young  H^ 
granee,  still  the  prisoner  of  Pompey^  at  liberty,* 
and  proposed  to  restore  him  again  to  hb  klngi- 
dom.  in  the  debatee  which  aroee  on  thoM  mea- 
sures In  the  assembly  of  the  people,  Pompey 
had  the  mortlftaUion  to  find  that  the  sarcasms 
of  Clodius  were  received  by  the  audience  In  ge- 
neral with  applause,  as  well  as  by  the  partlxana 
of  the  eenate,  m  particular,  with  marks  of  saflo- 
fhctioQ.  Chiefly  irovemed  by  vanity,  and  impa- 
tient of  oUoquT,  he  sibeented  himself  from  the 
publlo  assemblies  durinr  the  remainder  of  Qo- 
dins*  term  in  office,  and  was  ready  to  embrace 
every  lueaturo  by  which  ho  might  be  revenged 
of  thai  flHtSoua  tribune,  or  regain  his  own  credit 
with  the  more  respectable  cUms  of  the  citlaens*' 

£nBonfagad  by  tUs  division  among  their  ene- 
mies, tlie  mi^Jority  of  the  aenate,  wlio  joetly 
oonsldered  tiie  canae  of  Cieero  as  titeir  own,  had 
ventured,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  October, 
while  Clodius  was  yet  in  oOoe,  to  move  for 
his  rocalL  Eight  of  the  tribunes  cooeurred  fai 
urging  this  nuiion,  and  it  was  j^^eeted  on^  in 
consequence  of  the  negative  of  ^Uos  Lignr,  one 
of  the  ooUego  whom  Clodius  had  prcpated 
to  act  this  part,  and  whom  ho  was  feady  to 
sappart  by  fores.  If  the  oppodto  party  shouM 
poM  in  thsfar  motion.*     . 

consols  and  tri- 
betler  hopes  of 
l»y  the  IHenis  of 
Cieero.  Lentuhis  dedved  that  the  reeteiatioii 
of  this  ezUe  should  be  the  first  oMeet  of  hie  ad- 
ministintlen;  and  that  ho  would  not  foU  to 
move  It  on  the  daythat  ho  entered  on  ofllce. 
MeteUna  tBO»  the  brother-ln-hnr  of  Clodhis^ 
Uioogh  always  Inclined  to  foooor  the  populai 
foctloii,  ooM  not  in  this  matter  eet  himself  In 
oppositieB  to  Pompey,  and  deciarsd  his  Incen- 
tleiitooonenrwiththoconail.*    Miloy  SoKtIos, 

iflMten 
PnMhM» 
intention  to  take  an  aetlvo  ptat 
ha  ftrwaaMlng  tlds  mssanm. 

Eucomagel  by  tiieee  appearances,  Ckero  left 
hit  rotnatat  ThesiislDnica,  •nil  arrhrod  at  Dlr« 
raehianH  befove  the  twonty*fifth  of  Vatmokfet, 
to  boat  hand  to  ecnenk  Witt  his  fritnda  on  tbo 
•tspa  ttatwereto  boprevienslytakMi.  Meiii 
tfano  the  oonlnde-eieet  had  their  ptmvlMii  Ms%A* 

CiUciaandCtp^  and  MoteDna  in  the  fiurtber 
pcovhMo  of  Mn.  Both  t»«re  amply  gtaMed 
in  every  articio  of  thehn^pointment^  In  order 
toconfinnthemin  tte  interest  of  tho  senatrt 
but  Cicero  eKpresssd  m 
soneswiens  riiooU  bo  fonnd 
bdpgmado  before  thoi 
oflioe,  or  oonM  have  thf 

afiaid  leet  U  might  alisnato  thdr 


S  VId.  Aseon*  Padlas.  in  Orat.  pro 
a  Phnsroh  la  Vit.  Cker.  p.  ««et 
4  Cicero  sd  Att.  Hb.  HL  op.  ft. 
»lbid.ep.  M. 


persisi  in  insv  monon.^ 

Upon  the  election  of  the  new 
bunee  for  tho  following  y«r, 
■ucoess   irsrs   entertained   by 


and  six  more  of  the  tribunes,  with  ^1  tiMi 
AppfusClsRidias  tho  brother  ofr 
thsir  i 


nd  pranwtars;  and» 
'■trlbunts  entered  on 


Bh 
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affaoliwi  fall  hU  ytrtft 

xealoos  to  more  for  hterMsU.  The 
U  C.  «Q8,  ooumI  JLantuliif,  notwithsUuMlkif , 
m^  r  k«pt  bit  word;  and,  on  the  first  of 
Z'S^lUlli^'  J*nwwT.  the  day  of  hii  entering 

•oIto  that  Cioero  tbould  be  in- 
«wdiately  recalled  firoa  hanieh^ 
ment;  nat  all  penoaa  onP^ela^ 
Ui  retara  thould  be  dedared  eaemiei  to  their 
conntrj  s  and  that  if  the  people  shoiUd  be  dia- 
torbed  by  Tiolenee  in  aaetfaig  thie  decree,  it 
ahonld,  neverthelcai,  be  lawAu  6>€  the  exile  to 
nrailbfanMlfofit.' 

Thie  motion  waa  reeeivod  in  the  anaata  with 
fencnd  applauae.  Eight  of  the  tribuaea  were 
ffoaloaa  in  auimort  of  it.  On  the  eootranr,  twa 
meaabera  of  ute  ooUece,  Knmcriua  aaa  S«vw 
ranus,  were  galnad  by  Clodiaa  to  oppoee  i(^ 
.8MTanae>  howefer,  oaM  Tontora  no  nrther  at 
thia  neeiinff  than  to  plead  for  a  dctej.  But  he 
waa  prevailed  opoA,  doriag  tha  urterreaUif 
niffht»  to  interpoee  hit  negaftive,  and  the  metien 
aocerdingly  eoold  proaoad  no  iurther  ia  the 


1^  waa  fixed  far.  this  pnrpeaek  Eaily  in 
ming  of  that  day  FabrtciM,  oAa  af  (he 
I  in  theintoreal  of  tha  e]dla»  andwiNHrad 


It  waa  resolTody 
a  law  to  the  paoplt  ior  Cioaro'a' 
andad«ywaa  fixed  far. this 
the  mamf        -  -      -      — 
trUNinaa 

to  foenpy  the  pboe  af  MsoBbiy  with  an 
frra^  fik  Umml  that  Oadiqa^  with  a  na»wroui 
Irotm  af  gUMHatora,  waa  there  befbra  him.  A 
aonffici  enaoad,  in  whioh  FabrieiiHi,  together 
with  Clqrffi^  another  of  the  trttanea  who  eame 
to  hia  aasfatonca>  with  aU  the  parly  of  tha 
senate,  were  driren  fi-om  the  feram. 

Clodiui^  a*  the  head  af  hia  |^adiator%  with 
awarda  alr«dy  atofaud  In  blood»  ponaad  his 
Tietsry  throagk  tha  straata*  The  tamala  of  (he 
nyaofha,  in  whieh  iPHrakapt  aama  pnhiic  laaardi 
whish  he  wlahMltodtotMy,  waa  aH  an  firaiP 
Iha  hiomaaf  MUo  ani  CMUtta  tha  pntor  ware 
pltaflrftd,  **  The  ntoeali^  Ihi  <Mamaa  sairaBBy 
thaci?«r,*'  aKr»GlDaBiW''warafiltodwilfedend 
nd  dyTfthapafamama  waraataioad  wiA 
Naaueh  ae«to  had  basB  n«sd  siMa  the 
Ciana^  whan  anniea 
af  tha 


aef  CMaviMi  and  On: 
in  the  citjr  Ibr  tha 


emjatoa.' 

<|nknt«ia  Cieero  eswned  by 
nnder  the  dead  bodiea  off  hk  awn  awTant%  wito 
were  slain  in  defonding  hia  heoae«  Tfaa^bone 
PobllM  SBXlteMMt^y  fell  into  tha  handaof  his 
aBeguaSt  reestTed  Bsany  irannHS.  anft  ^iraa  leR 


finr  dead  amaog  the  rialn.  Tlda 
Itowarar,  alarmad  the  party  af  Osdftw  naft  lem 
than  it  atemedldaappontnto.  Thaadfaamaf 
bavlng  mnwdsrsd,  oreTao  fialatodlhaperaonof  a 
irilmm^  wnt  likBly  to^nfai.  dMir  inlMcal  with  dM 
paapla;  and  thay  propoaad  to  baknoa  thi*  onl- 
vaga  by  pnttinff  to  deatk  KunMrina,  aaathar  tri- 
hima»  what  bataHr  af  their  aam  Ms^  ihinli  mm- 
peartob»hiHadbylha  nnaniili  party;  bni  «ha 
CtondadTiatiMafthiarhSidaat     - 


of  their  diaigB, 


Cioero  ad  Att.  Hb.  iH.  ep.  M.  ei  hi  Orat.  post 

{tma., 
S  doero  i>ro  M Daae,  S7  Farad.  4  d.     Baruspicaai 
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4  Ciofsa  pro  Sexdb. 


After  ao  stranfs  a  dbardcTt  parttoa  far  aanaa 
mootha,  mutuaUyafcaid  of  each  other,  ahatoinad 
from  Tiolanea.  The  trlhttns  Milo  eoannanoed'n 
nroaecuUon  against  Clodlns  lor  hia  Crimea  s  hni 
It  was  for  some  time  eluded  by  the  anthorily  W 
AppiusClaudina»  brother  of  the  accuaedf  wlm  wi^ 
nowintheoAoaof  prsBtor;  andthaeaurtSt  whan 
aotnally  called,  were  repeatedly  dispersed  by  thie 
armed  party  af  i^adiatioa,  witb  wtOeh  PiAttan 
Clodius  himself  inlipstad  every  pubUe  plawa.  It 
waa  vain  to  eppoee  him  wiibont  being  pwiparad 
to  employ  a  aimUar  force,  and  MUa  aeoefdNMity 
had  recourse  to  this  method.  Hapurohaaedg 
troop  of  gladiators,  and  of  beatiarii,  or  baltofa 
af  wad  beasts,  and  the  remainder  of  tbaaa  iriw 
had  been  employed  by  the  edilea  PanwiBniiia  aad 
Coacoains,  and  who  were  now  in  tna  niaii« 
fbraale.  Ha  ordered  the  bargain  tobasesneily 
struck,  oaneealiag  the  name  of  the  buyei^  leal 
the  opposito  party,  so^eoting  tha  *  * 
interpose  to  prevent  hun. 

Sopravkled,Milo 


rith 


Their  parties  frequently  sngsjasd  in 
the  streeto,   and  tha  populaosw  land  of  au 


shows,  ei^yad  the  qpeetnda  which  waa  pteaanb- 
ad  to  them  m  every  earner  af  tha  city.* 

WhUe  the  disardem  which  thna  aiasa  Oam 
tha  diapatea  ralaiing  to  CiaeK»*a  reaiaratioa  wen 
daily  angmfMitin^  Jhe  himself  fefi  from  tim 
hsi|^  ofUahopaa  to  hie  iiMrmer  pilsh  of  d^laak 
tlaa  and  aanaw.  The  attonapi  nMck  had  beea 
made  in  Us  &voar  might  have  aacoseded,  V 
Pompey  had  been  fully  pmared  to  aoacar  in  i^ 
But  all  the  measures  of  the  triumvisato  bciag 
conoerted  at  the  gaartors  of  Casar,  Pesapey 


nciato,  and 


was  obliged,  aftor  deaaring  W 
on  the  salgect,  to  esnaullhlias 
him  by  no  meana  indined  to  rsstore  a  citiaMn 
who  waa  Uhely  to  be  of  ao  mnsh  inawiinainajs^ 
and  who  waa  to  owe  tha  frMranr  of  hiaristam 
tien  to  any  other  than  himself.  The  Uibana 
Sestina,  bafiire  tha  hrte  dlasolotlon,  had  made  a 
jaaraag  into  Gnal,  to  obtoin  tha  aansent  af  Cm- 
ear  to  thla  mmmrB,  bat  aoold  natprcaatt;  and 
Hiapcdtobto  thai  iUasatM  politician  waa  as- 
vUttog  to  laatora  an  eaila  wte  wasUkehr  to 
aaarihe  Hm  princtoal  namie  af  thai  serviM  to 
Ptoapap,  an^bybsawnindlinatienalnfavair 


af  the  senate^  to  baeoma  an  aeesssion  to  a  parta 
which  Caaar  wished  to  degrade  and  to  ^ 
by  every  asaana   in  hia   power.      It 
strsMthen  himadf  agahMt  the  ssaato  tha 
made  hia  aoaUtioa  with  Pampay  and  Cn 
and  tnm  anfanmity  to  thla  bady,  he 
cmsii  atery  paraimaf  nanaeipwaoi  b 
and  to  frvonr  4w  ptatamiona  af  avaay  I 
dtixan  who  ventured  to  act  in  open  deJiaBto  if 
Chdr  gavemmeiit. 

Pompay,  in  tt»  mean  tlme^  thaogh  ussamjl 
ting  Umaalf  aa  a  toal  into  the  handa  of  CaasT^ 


vriiieh  he  ei^eyed  hi  the  dty,  and  wHMngly  aa^ 
parted  €«aar  in  errary  measari)  that  ■tamed  to 
ix  Ida  attention  akread,  oanaaatod  to  tha  repeal, 
ad  aagmaatadoaa  of  tte  army  in  Gaai,  and 
appaavad  af  aiaty  ealuf mim  in  which  their 
leader  waa  pleased  to  amptoy  them. 

In  this  year,  wUdk  was  Aa  aaeondof  CkBBM^ 
aaanaand,  tw^^taars  additlonat  legleos  were  by 
Ua  aedern  kvtadin  Itafy;  and  ander  pretenca 
of  aa  appraaddng  vrar  wm  tha  Bdga^  a  naUoii 
syeieliaf  «f  amay  eaatoaa  hi  tha  aortbera  exi- 
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«o  paM  tiM  AhM  to  the  northward  in  th«  tmine. 
'As  ffoon  as  th«  fomgti  wm  up,  he  himaelf  fol- 
lowed In  penon,  took  the  fidd,  and,  in  the  tunal 
fipifft  of  hie  eotidncty  endearvoured  hy  the  ra- 
'^Mf  tY  of  hh  motlom,  to  frustrate  or  to  prevent 
the  mignt  of  his  enemies. 
'  His  foiree  now  oondsted  of  eifht  Roman  le- 
|4oiis,  besides  numerous  bodies  of  horse  and  fbot 
iTom  dUDerent  cantons  in  Gaol,  archers  from 
CireteandNamidia,  and  sHnrers  fWnn  the  Balear- 
Hio  islands;  so  that  It  is  Ifteiy  the  whole  may 
karvmmonnted  to  about  sbty  thousand  men.  The 
ffineater  part  ot  his  army  had  wintered  on  the 
noane^  and  the  Douse,*  as  protectors,  not  as 
nsasters  of  tiie  country,  beings  receiTed  only  In 
the  character  of  alHes.  Cieaar  having  now 
takrn  unrobers  of  their  people  Into  his  army 
m  aosiliaries  or  as  hostages,  and  having  spent 
Wdve  days  in  preparing  for  his  march,  took 
Ills  route  to  the  northward,  under  pretence  of 
carrying  the  war  Into  tlie  enemy's^sountry,  or 
of  preventing  them  flrom  gaining;  to  tlieir  snp- 
tNned  confederacy  against  the  Itomans,  any  of 
the  nations  in  the  soutliem  ports  of  Gam. 

His  way  lay  through  the  high,  though  level, 
wnmtries,  now  termed  Bmgundy  ana  Cliam- 
nagne,  in  which  the  Soane,  the  Moselle,  tht 
^^use,  and  the  Selne^  with  so  many  other  con- 
siderable rivers,  that  ran  in  different  directions^ 
bave  their  source.  After  a  march  of  fifteen 
days,  he  arrived  in  the  canton  of  the  Kemi,* 
where  he  found  a  people,  thoofdi  of  the  Belgic 
extraction,  dtsposea  to  receive  mm  as  a  Mend, 
Uid  to  place  themsdves  under  his  protection. 

From  this  people  he  had  a  confirmation  of  his 
Ibrmer  IntetUgenoe  relating  to  the  designs  of  the 
Belgic  nations,  and  an  account  of  toe  forces 
WhftA  they  had  already  assembled.  From  the 
track  of  countiy  that  is  watered  by  the 
livers,  which  are  now  called  the  Oise,  the 
Scheld  and  the  Meuse,  he  understood  that  no 
less  tlian  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men 
could  be  mustered,  and  were  actually  assem- 
bled, or  preparing  to  assemble,  against  him.  To 
prevent  the  Junction  of  this  formidable  power, 
or  to  distract  nart  of  Its  force,  he  detached 
his  Gaulish  auxiliaries  to  make  a  diversion  on 
the  Oise,*  while  he  himself  advanced  to  the 
Aisne,*  passed  this  river  and  fortified  a  station 
on  its  northern  bank.  Havinc  a  bridge  in  his 
rear,  he  left  six  cohorts  propeny  intrenched  be- 
fore it,  to  secure  his  communication  with  the 
flountrv  behind  him. 

While  he  remafhed  In  this  post,  the  Belgas 
adranced  with  a  great  army,  attacked  Bibrax, 
a  place  of  strength  about  eight  miles  in  his  front ; 
and  havinf  spent  many  hours  In  endeavouring 
to  reduce  if,  were  about  to  renew  their  assaiitt 
en  the  following  day.  But  Cesar  having  in  the 
night  thro^vn  mto  the  garrison  a  connderable 
reuiforcement  of  archers  and  sllngers,  the  ap- 
jpearance  of  this  additkmal  strengtn  on  the  bat- 
tlements induced  the  enemy  to  desist. 
^  They  nevertheless  continued  to  advance,  laid 
waste  the  coun^,  and  came  within  two  miles 
of  his  camp.  Iney  had  a  front,  as  appeared 
f^om  their  fires,  extending  about  eight  miles. 

Cicsar,  cooridering  the  numbers  and  reputa- 
Hon  of  this  enemy,  thought  proper  to  proceed 
With  caution.    He  observed  them  for  some  days 
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from  his  en  trenchmento,  imd  lUBdeMV^al  trii^ 
of  their  skill  In  partial  encounters  befive  he  ven- 
tured to  offer  them  battle.  But  being  encourag- 
ed by  the  event  of  these  trials,  he  ^ose  a  piec# 
of  sloping  ground  that  lay  before  his  camp,  auA 
was  fit  to  receite  his  army.  As  the  enemy's 
f^t  was  nkely  to  extend  farther  than  his,  he 
threw  up  entrenchmento  on  the  right  and  left  to 
cover  his  fianks;  and  vrith  this  security,  to  pre* 
vent  his  being  surrounded,  drew  forth  his  army. 
The  Belgs  too  were  formed  on  tfieit  part; 
but  the  ground  between  the  two  armies  beiqg 
marshy,  neither  thought  proper  to  pass  that  im- 
pediment in  presence  of  the  other ;  and  after  A 
fow  skfrminies  of  the  horse  and  hrrcgidar  tmopa, 
tlie  Romans  re-entered  thehr  cunp.  The  enemy^ 
upon  this  event,  disappointed  in  their  expecta- 
tions of  a  battle,  took  their  way  to  the  fords  of 
tiie  Aisne,^  in  order  to  pass  the  river,  and  get 
possession  of  the  bridge  in  the  rear  of  the  Ho- 
mans.  Caesar  had  Intelligence  of  this  move* 
ment  from  the  ofilcer  who  was  stationed  to 
guard  that  post;  and  marching  instantly  with 
aU  tiie  cavalry,  ardiera,  aad  sUngers  of  the  army, 
he  arrived  in  time  to  overtake  them,  while  ytt 
entangled  In  tiis  fot&M,  and  obBgod  them  to 
retire. 

The  BelM,  hsrinc  made  these  successive  al- 
tempte  with  much  Impettiosity,  but  without 
proper  foRsIc ht,  soon  appeared  to  be  HI  quali- 
ned  to  maintain  a  permanent  war  with  such  a^ 
enemy.  They  were  diaheartened  by  their  dls- 
i^pointments,  and  alarmed  by  the  rumour  of 
a  diversion  which  Cvsar  had  caused  to  be  mada 
in  a  part  of  their  own  country.  They  had  ex- 
hausted their  provisions,  and  found  themsdvM 
under  the  necessity  to  break  up  their  camp.  It 
was  therefore  resolved  in  their  general  oounctl, 
that  their  forces,  for  the  present,  should  sepaiu 
ate ;  and  if  any  of  their  cantons  should  be  aiW- 
vrards  attadced  by  C«sar,  that  the  whole  should 
assemble  again  for  their  oommon  defence. 

With  this  resolution  they  decamped  In  dm 
n^t,  but  with  so  much  noise  and  disorder  tliat 
Cesar  suspected  a  feint,  or  an  intention  to  draw 
him  into  a  snare.  He  therefore  remained  in  his 
lines  tin  the  morning,  when  It  appesred  tlntt 
diey  were  actually  gone,  and  were  seen  at  a 
distance  on  the  plain  moving  in  the  greatest  dis- 
order, and  as  in  It  total  rout,  striving  who 
riiould  soonest  get  beyond  the  reach  of  their  ene- 
mies. He  puRued  them  with  his'cai^dry  so 
long  is  it  was  day,  and,  though  with  great 
bravery  resisted  in  bis  attadcs  on  their  resd^, 
made  considerable  havoc  At  the  approach  of 
night  he  discontinued  the  pursuit,  and  with- 
drew again  to  the  camp  he  left  in  the  morning. 
On  the  following  day  he  moved  vrithr  bis  whole 
army,  ftnd,  that  the  enemy  mifht  not  have 
time  to  re-assemble  their  forces,  determined  to 
penetrate  into  the  heart  of  their  country.  In 
the  beginning  of  his  march  he  foDowed  the 
course  of  the  Aisne,  and  In  hit  tray  reduced 
the  Suessones  and  BeUovad,  two  cantons  that 
lav  on  the  right  and  the  left,-  near  the  confiuenee 
of  this  river  with  the  Oyse.  From  thence^  being 
himself  to  march  to  the  northward,  to  visit  tlie 
banks  of  the  Sambre  and  die  Mouse,  he  detach- 
ed the  young  Crassus,.  with  a  considerable  fore^ 
towaradie  sea  coasts,  to  occupy  those  cantons 
which  nrrw  form  the  provinces  of  Normandy 
and  Bretanny. 

Part  of  the  country  through  whldi  the  Meuae 
and  the  Sunbre  passed,  now  forming  the  dutchy 
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CHAP.  VII. 


Jtelum  of  Colo  from  Cypru^^Hit  lUjmlse  at  the  Election  of  Proton— 'Jrrival  of  Ptdtemxf  A^deUs  (i. 
Rome^-^VUit  (f  Pom^  and  Crassus  to  Qescar't  Quarters  at  Lucca — Renewal  cf  their  Jissodatiou-^ 
Mtklary  Operations  in  Casar's  Province—Violent  Election  of  Crassus  and  Pompey—Provinces-^Of 
Crassus  m  Stfrit^^Of  Pompey  in  ^pai'n  for  Jive  years-^rastus  departs  for  Syria, 


THE  partfculan  w«  h*Ye  relmted  in  th«  last 
chapter  have  led  us  on  to  the  middle  <tf 
February,  in  the  consulate  of  Lentulun  Mar- 
aellinut  and  L.  Marcina  Philippua.  The  first  waa 
attached  to  the  forma  of  the  republic,  and  waa 
a  strenuous  partlzan  of  the  senate.  His  election 
waa  probablr  a  continuation  of  the  victory  which 
this  party  had  olitained  in  the  restoration  of 
Cicero.  I'hilippus  was  now  nearly  related  to 
Caaar,  haTinc  married  his  niece,  the  widow  of 
Octarius ;  and  possibly  owed  hia  preferment  in 
part  to  that  cooneetion.  He  was,  ^  this  alliance, 
become  the  step-father  of  young  Octavius,  now 
a  boy  of  ten  years  of  ase,  broofht  up  by  his 
mother  in  the  house  of  her  aecond  nnaband. 
This  appears  to  hare  been  a  man  of  great  mode- 
ration, no  way  qualified  to  be  a  party  in  the  do- 
signs  or  usurpations  of  the  family  with  which 
he  was  now  connected. 

Some  time  before  these  consuls  entered  on  office, 
in  the  end  of  the  preceding  year,  Marcoa  Cato 
arrived  from  having  executed  hia  commission  to 
Bysantium  and  Cyprus.  The  business  up 
wnich  he  had  been  sent  to  the  first  of  these 
places,  was  to  restore  some  exiles  who  had  been 
driven  fh»m  their  country  in  the  violence  of  fko- 
iion.  At  the  second  he  waa  toseize  the  treasore 
and  the  other  effects  of  PtoUnny,  and  to  redi 
hia  kingdom  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  provioce. 
This  meaaore,  by  all  aeeonnts,  was  unjust,  and 
the  office  highly  disagreeable  to  Cato;  but  he 
waa  determined  to  perform  it  with  the  punc- 
toality  and  respect  due  to  all  the  orders  of  the 
state.  While  he  himself  went  to  Bysanthmi, 
he  aent  forward  Canidius  to  Cyprus,  to  intimate 
tiia  commands  of  the  Roman  people,  and  feoochort 
the  king  to  submission.  Upon  his  return  to 
Rhodes,  in  his  way  to  Cypnis,  he  had  inteUi- 
gence,  that  this  prince,  unable  to  bear  the  ruin 
•r  his  fortunes,  bad,  in  despair,  killed  himself. 
His  treasure  was  seised,  %nd  his  effects  sold : 
the  whole  yielded  \o  the  treasury  about  aeven 
thousand  talents  of  silver.  Upon  the  approach 
of  Cato  to  Rome,  the  magistratea,  the  senate, 
and  multitudes  of  the  people  went  forth  to  re- 
cdve  him.  The  senate  tbooght  proper  in  thio 
manner  to  distinguish  their  friends,  and  to  favour 
them  with  some  marks  of  consideration,  in  order 
to  balance,  if  poasible,  the  public  honours  that 
were  frequently  lavished  on  th^  enemies.  For 
the  same  purpose  likewise  they  resolved  to  insert 
the  name  of^  Cato  among  the  pwstors  of  this 
year ;  but  this  honour  he  himself  rejected  as 
unprecedented  and  illegaL  The  year  following, 
however,  when  he  stood  candidate  for  this  office 
in  the  ordinary  form,  he  was  rejected ;  and  Va- 
tlniu%  the  well-known  tool  of  Cbsar,  who  had 
been  employed  by  him  in  all  measures  that 
were  too  mean  for  hinasdf  to  acknowledge,  waa 
choaen.* 


1  PhitaEch.  in  Vic  Catonis,  et  Cicero  in  Vatiuium. 


Cffsar,  as  has  iMen  observed  on  dlffemift  ao^ 
caalons,  had  a  aerioua  antipathy  to  Cato^  ea»» 
sidered  him  as  a  determinc4  and  reaolnta  oppo' 
nant ;  and  aecardingly  employed  all  his  ininanca 
to  exclude  him  from  the  offices  •f  slate,  aaA 
probably  had  a  particular  plessiffw  in  procotiag 
nim  a  repulse,  by  the  preMrenoe  of  so  menn  as 
antagonist  as  Vatinlus,  who  had  the  present  asn* 
Jority  of  votes  against  him.  But,  in  mentiaa* 
ing  this  event,  Valerius  Maxlmus  is  pleaaed  t^ 
reverse  the  form  of  expression,  usual  In  apeak- 
Ing  of  disappointed  candidates,  aaying,  «  i?ha« 
the  list  of  pnetors  for  this  year  had  not  th« 
honoor  of  Cato'a  name."* 

Cato,  in  the  execntion  of  his  lats  commission, 
had  taken  exact  Inventories  of  all  the  effeela 
sold  at  Cyprus;  but  his  books  being  last,  or 
burnt  in  a  veasel  that  took  fire  on  the  voyagi^ 
Qodius  frequently  threatened  him  with  a  pro* 
aectttion  to  account  for  thesumshehadraoeived; 
and  in  this  he  waa  seriously  instigated  by  Canary 
who,  from  his  winter  quarters  at  Lucca,  wateh^ 
ed  all  the  proceedings  at  Rome. 

From  thia  atation,  the  proconoul  of  Gaul, 
although  he  could  not  attend  in  person,  aent  hto 
agenta  to  the  city,  took  part  in  every  transaction 
or  moment  that  related  to  his  adherents  or  to 


his  enemies.  It  appeared  to  be  his 
that  no  man  should  be  bis  friend  or  his  enemy 
without  feeling  the  suitable  effecta.  Memmlai^ 
who  had  been  praetor  vdth  Domitius  Ahenoi 
barbua,  and  who  had  Joined  his  coUcagna  in 
the  prosecution  that  was  commenced  againat 
Cnsar  at  the  expiration  of  his  consulate^  having 
since  been  pnetor  of  Bithynia,  and  accused  of 
misconduct  in  his  province,  was  attacked  by  liiul 
In  a  memorial  which  he  drew  up  to  be  employed 
in  supportof  the  chaige.  Memmius,  in  dtefeDd<» 
ing  himself,  recriminated,  and  spared  no  kind 
of  invective ;  and  in  the  Issue  of  tnis  matter  had 
the  good  fortune  to  escape  from  the  resentment 
of  his  enemy. 

The  power  of  Ciesar,  aided  by  liis  Influence 
in  80  important  a  atation,  was  daily  increaaing  | 


and  aa  be  spared  no  paina  to  crush  those 

ing,  80  he  declined  no  arii* 


he  despaired  of  gainfi 

floe  to  gain  every-  one  dae.  All  the  spoils  of  bis 
province  were  distributed  In  gratuitiea  at  Romoi 
lie  knew  the  state  of  every  nam's  family,  and 
where  he  could  not  reach  the  master,  paid  hii 
court  to  the  mistreas,  or  to  the  faveuriie  slaver 
While  in  his  winter  ouarten  at  Lucca,  many 
senators  resorted  from  Rome  to  pay  their  court* 
of  theee  no  leas  than  two  hundred  were  said  to 
have  been  preseot  at  onetime;  and  so  many  of 
them  in  public  characters,  that  the  lictors,  who 
paraded  at  the  entrance  of  his  quartan  with  thn 
iMMlgea  of  office,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty.* 
During  this  winter,  a  question  relating  to  thn 
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ioi  Pm—iy  AntetMtathe  thgone  sf 
pt,  gmye  rbe  to  warm  debtttm  in  the  aeniite. 
I  pimee  bad  b«en  d«Uunooed  by  his  suli(j«eto; 
and,  ooDoeiTing  that  be  had  auffioicnt  credit  with 
qaapf  pcrMne  at  Rome,  wbebad  experieooed  his 
kmiMtff  he  repaired  thither  to  solicit  bis  own  re- 
.  atosatMB.  In  bis  way  be  had  an  interview  with 
Jlareiis  Cato  at  Cyprus,  and  was  advised  by  him 
to  retam  to  Egypt,  and  toaooept  of  any  terms 
.ttom  his  own  peo^e,  ratiier  than  to  enter  on 
«ach  a  scene  of  anxiety  and  mortification,  as  lie 
should  find  every  suitor  for  public  ^rvoot  en- 
gMed  in  at  Rome.  The  giddiness  of  the  mnlti- 
ftiide,  the  violeoee  of  the  parties  of  which  oiy 
wm  sate  to  oppose  what  tbeother  embraoed,  tbe 
asarioe  of  thialse  who  might  pretend-to  be  his 
Msods,  and  whose  rapacity  tbe  trsasurss  of  bis 
Ungdem  eonld  not  assnage,  were  snflBrient  to 
istir-  the  ldm§  imm  proceeding  on  bis  voyage. 
Jivt  the  importunity  of  liis  attendants,  viiio 
wishsd  to  have  him  rsstored  without  any  coa- 
esmlenB  to  liis  su^^Jts,  confirmed  him  in  his 
Ibmisr  lesolution.  He  accordingly  proceeded  to 
Eomef  and,  to  the  great  encouragement  of  bk 
h>ps%  was  favoursiblT  received  by  Pompey, 
»bft  wMthappnnnnMnrlaf  th«i'aifmiMjif>H^H^iK>f> 
in  theoitr,  aud  who  considered  this  as  a  proper 
opportunity  to  liave  a  military  commission  joined 
to  tiie  et^  one  of  which  be  was  already  pee- 
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In.  the  mean  while  the  people  of  Alexandria, 
not  knowing  to  what  place  thefar  king  had  witli- 
dffawn,  fani^gfaied  that  he  was  dead,  and  put  bis 
daughter  Bsifenice  In  pessieiiun  of  the  kingdom. 
Betag  aHerwards  infonnsd,  that  be  bad  steered 
f;sr  Italy,  and  was  likely  to  engmre  tbe  Romans 
against  them,  they  sent  a  deputation  to  counter- 
neibissolidtatlonsin  the  Roman  senate.  But 
tibete  deputies  being  intarospted,  and  murdered 
by  his  erdsr,  he  preeeeded,  without  oppositlen, 
in  Us  wnUicationat  Rome,  and  obtained  a  de- 
eree  fiir  his  restoration  to  tbe  crown* 

The  king  of  Egypt,  by  having  procured  an 
net  in  hie  own  fikveur,  yet  made  but  a  small  pre- 
«8B  In  tbe  business  on  which  be  was  come. 
Jilew  difficulties  arose  in  tbe  choice  of  a  person 
to  carry  tbe  decree  of  tbe  ssnato  into  exeoutloii, 
wfaleh  greatly  retarded  its  eifiect. 

Soon  after  this  decree  bad  pasasd;  Lentalns 
Spintbcr,  consul  of  the  present  year,  being  dee- 
tined at  tbe ezplmtion  of  bis  mogistraey faitbe 
elty  to  command  In  Cilicia  and  Cyprus,  bad  in- 
•arted  the  business  of  restoring  tbe  king  of 
Sgypt  se  a  part  of  bis  own  commission*  But 
after  Lentulus  was  gone  Ssr  hie  previncey  tiiii 
part  of  the  commimion,  probably  by  tiie  infla- 
•■•e  of  Pompey*  who  bad  views  on  that  ezpedi- 
tta,  as  the  dgeet  of  a  military  comawnd  far 


himaslfi  was  recdled.  A  strmg  party  of  tbe 
DoUee,  however,  belnff  jealous  of  Hwetato  which 
Pompey  affected,  ana  of  bii  oentinaal  aim  at 
extraordinary  powers,  conceived  an  expedient 
to  disappoint  hUn  on  dili  occasion,  or  to  render 
the  commission  unworthy  df  bis  aoosptanoe.  In 
Tisltiitt^the  books  of  the  Sybils,  verses  were  said 
to  be  mund,  containing  an  ii^^inction  to  tbe  Ro- 
mans, net  indeed  to  withhold  their  friendship 
firom  a  Idag  of  Egypt  soUeiting  their  protection, 
but  **  to  beware  b«w  they  attsnupted  to  restore 
hboswltb  a  military  force.*'  The  autbentidty 
•f  tbiaeraele  was  acknowledged,  or  declared  by 
the  angnrs ;  and  the  tribune  Caius  Cato,  who 
was  averte  to  the  cause  of  Ptolomy,  availed  him- 
•df  «f  It,  to  suspend  the  effect  of  Ihe  reeolution 
which  bad  been  already  taken  in  &vour  of  that 
prince.    The  senate  and  people  were  divided  In 


their  opinieoe.  One  party  aqged»  that  Pompey 
should  be  appointed  to  restore  the  king  of  £gy|*t 
to  bis  throne ;  others  agreed,  that  be  might  be 
app^nted,  provided  that  he  undertook  the  com- 
mission,  as  proconsul,  attended  by  two  lictors, 
and,  in  the  terms  of  the  mrade,  without  any 
military  force.*  Pompey  himself  affected  to 
think,  that  tbe  business  should  have  l>een  left  as 
it  was  in  the  department  of  Lentulus  tbe  procon- 
sul of  Cilicia  and  Cyprus ;  but  bis  retainers,  so 
lone  as  they  had  any  hopes  of  rendering  this  a 
military  commission,  or  of  making  it  a  pretence 
for  placing  their  patron  again  at  tbe  bead  of  an 
army,  never  ceased  to  urge  that  he  should  beem- 
ptoredinlt. 

Ftolomy  himself  likewise  wished  to  have  this 
business  devolve  upon  Pompey,  as  tbe  moat 
likdy  person  to  command  the  force  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  to  employ  it  effectually  in  bisi 
favour.  But  both  despairing  at  last  of  sucoeas, 
Ptolomy  retired  to  Kphesus;  and,  fearing  the 
retentmente  he  had  provoked  in  tbe  contest  with 
•bis  own  peo|de,  and  in  the  late  murder  of  th^ 
depnties,  ne  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Diana; 
a  retreat  from  which  he  was  conducted,  about 
two  ^rears  afterwards,  by  Gabiniu%  and  replaced 
on  ills  throne.* 

Pompey  was  disgusted  with  bis  disappoint- 
ment  in  not  being  named  to  this  service,  and 
probablv  more  by  the  litde  respect  that  Mras  nald 
to  him  by  all  parties  while  be  lay  under  the  lash 
of  continual  invectives  from  Clodius,  and  from 
Caius  Cato.  Having  obtained,  on  the  fifth  of 
April,  a  grant  of  some  money  towards  executing 
his  office  of  general  surveyor  of  com  for  tbe  pe^^- 
pie;  and  having  heard  his  own  and  Csmr's 
embesnlement  <»  the  pnUic  treasure,  especially 
in  the  alienation  of  the  revenues  of  Campania, 
severely  censured  in  tiw  senate,"  he  left  Rome 
on  pretence  of  applying  the  sums  with  whidi  he 
was  now  entrusted  for  tbe  purchase  of  com  in 
Sardinia  and  Sicily.  In  his  vray  he  passed  by 
Lucca,  and,  together  with  Crassus,  augmented 
tbe  number  of  attendante  who  paid  thur  court 
at  the  quarters  of  C«sar. 

At  an  Interview  of 
renewed  their  former  < 
known  that  Demitius  j 

for  tbe  next  Section  of  consols,  Csesor,  consider- 
ing how  much  a  citizen  so  determined  in  oppc^ 
siuon  to  himself  insUrated  by  Cato,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  porty  of  Uie  senate,  might  attempt 
or  execute  agauut  mm  in  bis  absence,  proposed* 
that  the  oppoeltion  to  this  candidate  should  not 
be  committed  to  any  pmon  of  inferior  considctw 
ation  in  their  party ;'  but  that  Pompey  and 
Crassus  should  themselves  enter  the  lists,  in 
order  to  exclude  Domitius  from  the  consulate.^ 

It  was  agreed  likewise,  at  this  conference 
that,  upon  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  whidi 
tbf  y  were  to  bold  this  office^  Pompey  should 
have  the  province  of  Spain,  Crassus  that  o^ 
Syria,  each  with  a  great  army  :  that  Cnsar 
diould  be  continued  in  bis  present  oommand» 
and  have  such  additions  to  the  establishment  of 
his  province  as  might  enaUe  him  to  support  an 
army  of  eight  Roman  le^oni^  "^^  tne  usual 
aceompanimente  of  auxfiiarlie  and  irregular 


4  Dio.  lib.  xxxlx.  o.  1S~1«.    Cicero  ad  Leatoliun. 
B  ist.  ad  PamiUsref,  ttb.  vii. 

5  Lir.  Bpitom.  Decad.  xl.  lib.  S. 
•  Gioere  ad  Qoiat.  frat.  lib.  U.  <m.  6  et  0. 
7  Snet.  in  Ottsarc^  c.  M. 
Ce 


.jBsar. 

r  of  these  three  leaders  they 
ler  confederacy ;  and  It  belna 
ins  Ahenobarbus  was  to  staim 
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Such  was  already  the  lithU  of  W» 
force**'  including  a  legion  of  native  Gauls :  he 
having,  contrary  to  the  express  limitation  or  his 
eommission,  by  which  he  was  restricted  to  three 
legions,  made  this  enormous  augmentation. 
This  convention,  like  the  former,  was,  for  some 
time,  kept  a  secret,  and  only  began  to  be  surmis- 
ed about  the  usual  time  of  the  elections. 

Soon  after  these  matters  were  settled,  Crassus 
being  to  remain  in  Italy,  Pompey  proc^eeded  on 
his  voyage  to  Sardinia,  and  CsBsar  repaired  to 
his  army  in  Gaul,  where  the  war  in  different 
places  bad  been  renewed  in  his  absence.  Among 
the  dispositions  he  had  made  for  the  winter,  the 
young  Crassus  was  left  to  command  on  the  coasts 
of  the  British  channel ;  and  Galba,  another  of 
his  lieutenants,  was  posted  among  the  Alps  to 
protect  the  traders  of  Italy  at  a  principal  pass 
of  these  mountains.  This  officer  had  dislodged 
the  natives  from  many  of  their  strong  holds, 
whence  they  were  accustomed  to  infest  the  high- 
ways, and  to  lay  such  as  passed  into  Italy  under 
eontributions ;  and  he  took  hostages  for  their 
good  behaviour  for  the  future.  He  fixed  his 
quarters,  during  the  winter,  at  Octodnms,  now 
aujMoSed  to  be  the  riilage  of  Martinach  in  the 
VaU6,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountaias  over 
which  traveUers  pass  in  the  route  of  the  greater 
abbey  of  St.  Bernard.  Here  he  remained  for 
some  time  Iq  quiet  possession  of  his  post ;  but 
the  natives  observing,  that  the  legions  under  his 
oommand  had  been  greatlv  reduced  by  the  ser- 
^088  of  the  preceding  id  by  the. 

detachments  which  he  nade  from 

hit  quarters,  formed  a  ise  and  to 

cut  him  off.  For  this  purpose,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  village  in  which  he  was  quartered,  sud- 
denly withdrew  fVom  him,  and  soon  after  ap- 
peared with  midtitudes  of  their  countrymen  on 
the  neighbouring  mountains.  From  thence  they 
made  a  furious  attack  on  the  Roman  entrench- 
ment, continually  sending  fresh  nirailiera  to  re- 
lieve those  who  became  fatigued,  or  who  had 
exhausted  their  weapons. 

The  Romans,  on  the  first  prospect  of  this 
attack,  had  deliberated,  whether  they  should 
not  abandon  their  post ;  but  had  resolved  to 
maintain  it,  and  were  now  become  sensible  that 
they  must  perish,  if  they  could  not,  by  some 
impetuous  saUy,  disperse  the  numbers  that  were 
assembled  against  them.  For  this  purpose,  they 
determined  to  break  from  their  lines,  and  to  mix 
with  the  enemy  sword  in  hand :  a  mAnnpr  nf 
Mkiiag,  in  whidi,  by  th 
Roman  shield  and  sword, 
great  advantage.  They  ac< 
their  entrenchment,  and,  wiui  ine  slaughter  of 
ten  thousand  of  the  enemy,  who  began  the  attack 
With  thirty  thousand,  obliged  them  to  retire. 
^alba,  nevertheless,  not  thinking  it  prudent  to 
rnniii  in  a  situation  in  which  he  had  been  ex- 
teaed  to  so  much  danger,  retired,  for  the  remain- 
a«p  of  the  winter,  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Geneva. 

The  war  had  broke  out  at  the  same  timfe  in 
the  <;[uarters  of  Crassus,  at  the  other  ex- 
fremity  of  the  province.  Some  nations,  who 
Bad  made  thetr  submission,  and  given  hos- 
tages at  the  end  of  the  preceding  campaign, 
np«nt«d  of  thla  step,  and  entered  into  «  concert 
to  recover  their  liberties.  They  began  with 
seizing  the  Roman  officers  who  hadbeen  sta- 
tioned among  them  as  commissaries  to  provide 
for  the  subsisteiioe  of  the  army,  and  they  detain- 


I  Suet,  in  CiTanrr,  c.  il. 


fBoorim 

ed  them  as  xMgm  ttHe^iMtfftimHij  of  ttieli  <nm 

hostages. 

The  principal  authors  of  thts  revolt  W«r»  the 
inhabitants  of  what  is  now  termed  the  eoMt  #f 
Britanny,  between  the  rivers  Vilafne  and  Bl». 
vet.  lliey  trusted  to  the  strength  of  their  rf«. 
uatlon  on  small  islands,  or  peninsulas,  that  f»w» 
Joined  to  the  continent  only  by  somn  naltww 
beach  or  isthmus,  which  the  sea,  at  high  water, 
overflowed.  Tliey  depended  likewise  oft  th« 
strength  of  their  shipping,  in  the  use  of  whieb, 
by  the  practice  of  navigation  on  that  stormy  am, 
and  by  their  ft*equent  vovnees  even  to  BritHln, 
they  w«  Hiey  supplied  the 

want  of  sordage  wkh  hMtoa 

and  thongs  oi  leatner,  -tina  the  want  of  csftUia 
with  iron  chains,  to  which  thev  fastened  thefr 
anchors. 

Ctesar,  having  received  intelligenoe  of  this 
enemy  while  he  remained  in  his  quarters  mi 
Lucca,  sent  orders  to  build  as  many  ahipa  te 
possible  upon  the  Iiolre,  and  to  assemble  mail- 
ners  from  the  neighbouring  coasts.  Apprehend- 
ing,  at  the  same  time,  a  general  defection  of  tiM 
province,  and  perhaps  a  descent  from  the  Ger- 
mans, that  were  ever  ready  to  profit  by  the  dio 
tress  or  divisions  of  their  neighbours,  he  sent 
Labienus  with  a  large  bodv  of  horse  to  the  Mo- 
selle,  at  once  to  awe  the  Belglc  nations,  and  to 
snoard  the  passage  of  the  Rhine,  He  sent  atoo 
Titnrius  Sabinus  with  a  proper  fisroe  Into  Nor- 
mandy, where  the  natives  were  ahready  in  arm« ; 
and  the  young  Crassus  to  the  Garonne,  to  give 
the  natives  of  Gascony  sufficient  occupation  bi 
their  own  country,  and  to  prevent  their  Junc- 
tion with  the  authors  of  this  revolt. 

He  himself  made  haste  to  Join  the  troMa 
that  were  stationed  in  Britanny,  and  ordetwl 
Decimns  Brutus  to  assemble  his  fieet,  and  to 
make  aail  wiAout  loss  of  time  for  the  bey  of 
Vannea.  After  his  arrival  on  the  coast,  he  met 
with  all  the  difficulties  Which  he  had  reason  to 
expect  Ikvm  the  nature  of  the  country,  and 
firom  the  disposition  and  skiU  of  its  inhabftatitfi. 
The  enemy  had  retired  from  the  continent  to 
their  strong  holds  on  the  promontories  or  hJead- 
latids,  in  which  they  were  periodically  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea.  Being  attacked  at  one  sta- 
tion, they  withdrew  in  their  boats  to  another ; 
and  by  their  situation  seemed  to  be  secure  fhim 
any  enemy,  who  was  not  in  a  condition  to  make 
his  attack,  at  once,  both  by  sea  and  by  land. 
1'hey  eluded  a  hind  attack  by  embarking  on  boHTd 
»f  their  vessels ;  and  an  attaHc  from  the  sea,  by 
landing  fipom  their  boats,  which  they  drew  up 
»n  the  beach. 

Cnsar,  to  decide  the  event  of  this  sihgfttar 
contest,  was  obliged  to  wait  the  arrival  or  his 
shipping.  As  soon  as  it  appeared,  the  native^ 
sensible  that  their  fate  depended  on  the  etent  of 
a  sea-fight,  embarked  the  most  expert  of  their 
warriors,  got  under  sail  with  all  their  fore*, 
amounting  to  ^wo  hundred  and  twenty  vessels, 
and  steered  directly  for  their  enemy.  While 
the  fleets  drew  near  to  each  other,  the  shores 
wwre  crowded  with  spectatotv;  and  th^  army 
with  Ciesar  himself  came  forth  on  the  heights, 
from  which  they  could  behold  the  sc«ne.  ' 

Th6  Romans  being  inferior  to  their  Memyih 
the  use  of  their  sails,  as  well  as  in  the  strengtti 
of  their  vessels,  endeavoured  to  supply  their 
defect,  as  usual,  by  an  effort  of  address  and  nW- 
expected  contrivance.  They  had  provided  them  - 
selves  with  scythes,  fiuitened  to  shafts  of  a  pro- 
per length,  in  order  to  cut  the  enemy*a  rfgphg. 
and  let  loose  or  discompose  their  Wilt ;  aiM 
having  thus,    in  the  first  encounter,  disabled 
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snd  (MNU<Ae4  them  virord  lu  hnnd. 
ThB  ema^  Meioit  a  «rait  pit  of  1^\t  ieet 
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attdb^iar,  fipsmtMin  tiM  iMniiM  liU  night, 

<toiitliMMilv«ac^MBitethe«ll«ak«ltlke  Eoomm, 

I  aU  ilther  talcM  or  dmAf9f%d  ^  Mid  the  b»- 


tiMth«ib«^oflto  pvUMiHlfltreogthvidthe 
imnr  of  Its  paoplay  MnreiidtFed  again  al  dla> 


•  Under  mtanoe  that  thsy  iMid  violatod  tha 
hLwrwinmoDB,  in  ailihigr  the  pecaom  of  offiom 
wha  WM  atathmed  MM»g  Kiam  in  a  puWe 
oharadeiv  thaftr  kndain  were  put  to  death,  and 
tMr  people  aaM  te>  da.vef» 

The  inhabitanta  of  the  lower  banks  of  the 
Seine,  nt  the  mte  tlmta»  haThv  been  defeated 
InrDtmin^  getnrned,  agfeeaUr  ta  what  wae 
aaU  toha  the  thanMtA*  of  OaulUh  naClMis,  ta 
tMr  ftnaer  adbmlarion,  with  the  ease  levitsr 
#lth  wiriflh  tber  had  thrown  it  aaide. 

Thenathns inhahlth^  the  banha  of  the  Oa- 
Msne  were  etill  indined  ta  reeiet  the  »- 
IMftaelMt  of  Ciaaeaa  to  thefar  eonnirjr.  To  the 
adhrantagv  <tf  nvmhen,  thqr  joined  a  livehr 
oanrage,  of  whkb  the  ReaMna  thtmewWee  had 
firaoaently  Mt  the  effKte.  Everjr  ebief  waa  at- 
tended by  a  nuiaber  of  Mlowere,  whom  he 
flailed  hiasoldnjriif  and  who  had  dmroted  them* 
eelves  to  hie  eerrioe.  While  the  ohieftain  Uved, 
t^  eoUvriltoed  in  ewv  thiaf  alike  with  him- 
aetf ;  hot  tf  he  perhM  bjr^oleace,  liiey  too 
wait  di^  and  there  waa  no  inetanoe  of  their 
MUttg  itt  ttiia  pari  of  thnir  engageaieat. 

'^  *  id  en  ttia  Oaronne,   and 

I  of  other  Raman  ofRcers, 
nrried  in  tbii  eenrice,  'de- 
liver tUl  hi  had  lafcaiiHlud 
hie  fem  hjrtho  jmiatfon  of  aeaM  titepe  fiMB 
TotdooMy  and  other  .parte  of  the  Honian  pra- 
▼inee.  Being  thaa  reiateoed,  he  fvoecedod 
Mt  the  naliiie  who  were  dirided  Into  maaj 
I  hordee,  ofwhieh  Csear  haa»  on  tUb  oa- 
n,  cnaneratcd  tsaraftfe^  ieak>ue  of  caeh  othttv 
and  nnwittiaff  to  jote  «r«i  in  teir 


teoe.  They  aoeordlagiy^notwltfaatandhig  their 
tairnr,  iM  eeparatelir  inte  the  handi  of  the  Re^ 
laane,  andhathtend  were  vaofniihed,  or  made 


aoankitlDne  of 

and  the  Aian^lad  a  dlMtt 

with  tha  dielrietB  of  ToaloMe 


againetl 
ij&oho 
eaeienye 


pnwfaMa  of  GanL 
harii^Te-^etaUiriMd  peaee  in  thcaatraeti  whitfh 
aie  mfw  teaaetd  lirftaiinp  and  Nawaandy, 
ekaad  ^haeaaapali^  with  n  ■aiah  narthwax^ 
W^eae  he  penat^aled  tfaMtngh  themawheaand 
arooda  Inta  Bfalian*!  hct  bd«g  atapped  by 
heavy  Taln%  and  the  apprianh  ef  nrioteiv  he  r»> 
tamed  en  hiawte^  wfAaoi  making  any  eattl»- 
■Miti  and  haedng  pot  hie  army  iMa  wJaier 
fnaatiin  among  tha  natiene  wfaa^  bad  lately  w^ 
nebadr  heeeioutaeqenalteltalyt  ThnreUe 
poeaenea  waa  i^x^tly  wanted  by  Fompey  and 
Cmane^  y^ha,  en  the  aapraneK  of  ikm  eleetkme, 
wmalUuiy  to  meet  with  nnespeoled  diAeohim 
Mntteg  the  plan  lately  conectted  batweau 

the  epring  and  fart  df  the  eommer 
dieputee  between  penons  oonnect- 
wyffgitff  paitiff,  Qodina  had  at- 
>'\n  hie  own  pereon,  in  hie  effBot% 
and  in  the  penenaof  Ikia  frienda.  P.  Sntiaa, 
iribib  Ib  tba  diampfet.of  tribanek  had  bean.ao 


At 

hadpaaeedin 
cd  with  tha 
tacked  Cleearo 


aoUve  in  tlw  recall  of  tbin  iujurad  exile,  and  who 
had  expoeed  his  life  in  the  riots  to  which  tliat 
qaeetioa  gave  riae*  waa  no>v  aocuted,  and 
brought  to  trial  for  suppoeed  acts  of  Tlolenm 
oommitted  by  hhn  in  the  oenrse  of  thoee  eo«- 
teete.  He  wae  defended  with  great  aeid  by 
Hortensius,  and  with  a  proper  gratitnda  by 
Cieero ;  and  lir  their  joint  endeaToors  was^  on 
the  twelfth  of  Maroh»  aeroitted  by  the  unani- 
mous  Tordict  of  bis  jadgea,' 

After  tliia  trial  wae  over,  a  pleee  of  enpersti- 
tion,  curious  as  it  lorms  a  picture  of  the  age, 
gave  eooaaion  to  a  fireah  dimte  between  Cieeia 
and  his  enemy  Clodius.  upon  a  report,  that 
horrid  nolaee  and  c^aahiag  of  arma  had  hem 
heard  uarter  gpmnd  in  one  of  tlM  aubnrbe,  iht 
senate  thoaght  propor  to  take  the  sulgeot  nnder 
oonsidenitien,  and  they  referred  it  fear  intorpre* 
tatkm  to  the  college  of  Amspieee.  This  body 
delivered  in  jodgsMnt,  tliat  the  gode  were  m-* 
tended,  amonc  other  things,  by  the  nwlect  and 
profhnation  of  the  holy  rues,  and  by  tbearoeti. 
totion  of  sacred  idaoes  to  proihne  neee.  Tnia  re* 
snenee  Clodius  endearoured  to  apply  ta  the  caee 
of  C|ecro*a  hooee,  onoe  consecrated  and  est  apart 
fir  riHiion,  imd  now  again  jrelilned  by  being 
riilMTid  ta  his  ftanaer  awner*    Cioero  t 


Yonred  tarena^  thedhaise  of  ptoAmatien  ftaai 
himeeif  to  Clodius,  by  reviving  the  memory  of 
his  £unona  adventure  in  Casar*ehcafle.  «  If  I 
quote  any  more  recent  act  of  impiety,"  wys  he, 
**  thia  citizen  will  recall  me  to  the  former  In* 
stance^  in  which  he  intended  no  more  thaA 
adaltory.**  He  proceeded,  however,  to  i^ply 
the  reeponee  of  the  Angura  to  a  late  intrusion  iif 
Cloditta  in  mehing  into  the  Aeaire  vrith  an 
annedrabhK  wUfe  the aaaMa  were ealebratlaf 
in  honour  ef  the  gnat  geJUessw 

Theacnato  for  two  dava  together  littied  tf 
the  mntual  invectlvee  of  both  partiee,  and  wane 
entertained  with  their  endeavaors  to  surpass  eaeh  . 
other  in  deehnatlona  of  seal  for  reli^on. 
Cioere»  however,  by  the  geodnees  of  hia  canee^ 
the  leree  of  hia  admirable  tidcnts,  andptrhape 
sltti  more  by  the  aid  of  the  trtnmvifaie,  whoee 
fitvour  he  eameatly  cultivated,  prevailed  In  tha 
eantest* 

This  nw^yr  in  the  cause  of  ,the  senate,  cvaT 
el^ce  hie  return  firom  banishment,  eourted  the 
jEeraddahle  partiee,  wheat  power,  at  kaet  to 
hnrt,  he  had  experieacad.  He  oaamadttsd,  ar 
aflected  t»  commM,  Mmaalf  entirdt  Inta  the 
haoda  of  Pompey;  and,  with  a  deelaiation  ef 
muflh  attachment  also  to  Cinar,  composed  a 
iattiflng  panegyric  which  thie  leader  received 
with  gnat  pleasure,"  probably  more  on  aecaant 
of  the  breach  It  was  likely  to 


efpanenle  In  the  eenate,  than  on  account  of  the 
eatlsfaetfon  he  received  fireaa  it,  er  ef  any  rsal 
acocaiion  of  strength  it  gave  him  in  the  paraalt 
of  hie  dcelgne.  By  thie  oondoet  Cicero  «•• 
gnsfd  hia  fermar  ftjeodit  and  £^  hia  eitnadon 
In  tht  dty  so  painful,  that  he  absented  hlnaelf, 
during  gnat  part  of  the  svnmer,  from  Romo$ 
a  chftumatance  which  Interrupted  tiie  cenree,  or 
changed  the  aul^t  of  thoee  lettcre  to  whkh  vre 
are  indebted  for  the  beat  record  of  the  timee. 

We  have  indeed  great  reason  ta  ngret  any 
interruption  of  materials  from  which  the  history 
of  this  csmwilate  might  be  collected.  The  re- 
public eeeme  in  part  to  have  recovered  its  dignity 


2  Cksere  ad  Qafai.  Pkat.  lib.  ii.  epiH  4.  Orat.  pre  Sesh 
3  Gfoeio  adAtt.  Mb.  iv.ep.  6. 
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by  the  able  and  resolute  conduct  of  Marcellinus, 
and  by  the  taeit  concurrence  of  his  oolleagfue 
Phflippua,  who,  though  connected  with  Oesar, 
did  not  co-operate  In  the  execution  of  his  de- 
si^^ns.^  By  the  influence  of  these  consuls  the 
applications  made  to  the  senate  by  Gabinius,  now 
commanding  in  Syria,  for  certain  customary 
honours  were  rejected.'  This  refusal  was  in- 
tended to  mortinr  Pompey,  who  protected  Ga- 
binius,  and  who  nimselr  was  commonly  treated 
by  MaroeDinus  with  great  iVeedom  and  sererity. 
The  aristocratical  party  recovered  their  courage, 
and  Domitlus  Ahenobarbus,  by  their  influence, 
was  in  a  fair  way  to  succeed  in  his  election  for 
consul  of  the  following  year. 

The  tribunes,  excited  chiefly  by  Cains  Cato, 
espoused  the  opposite  interest,  and  proposed 
many  resolutions  to  the  people,  in  order  to  fa- 
vour their  designs.  The  consul  Marcellinus 
endeavoured  tomterrupt  them  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  fasts  and  holidajrs,  in  which  it  was  not 
lawful  to  transact  affairs  in  the  assembly  of  the 
people.  The  tribunes,  in  their  turn,  suspended 
the  dection  of  consuls,  and  in  this  were  encour- 
aged by  Pompey  and  Crassus,  who  feared  the 
effiect  of  a  choice  to  be  made  under  the  direction 
of  Marcellinus,  and  had  not  even  opoily  dedared 
their  own  intentions  to  offer  themselves.  Their 
late  interview  with  C«Bsar,  and  the  part  they 
since  toolc,  had  created  suspicion  of  their  views. 
Mu^ellinus  put  the  question  to  Pompey  in  the 
senate,  whetner  he  desired  the  consulate  for 
himself?  And  this  politician,  long  unaocns- 
tomed  to  make  plain  declarations,  answered  in- 
directly, That  if  there  were  no  ill-disposed  citi- 
zens in  the  commonwealth,  he  should  have  no 
anoh  desire.  Crassus,  to  the  same  question, 
made  a  like  evasive  rej^y,  That  he  should  be 
^mvemed  by  what  he  Judged  best  for  the  state. 
Both  appear  to  have  perceived  that  they  were  to 
rely  for  success  chiefly  on  popular  tumults ;  and 
as  these  would  come  to  be  employed  with  great 
disadvantage  against  such  an  &41e  and  resolute 

nistrate  as  Marcellinns,  they  took  measures 
sfer  the  elections  until  the  term  of  the  pre- 
sent consuls  in  office  should  expire.' 

They  found  the  tribune  Caius  Cato,  a  proper 
instrument  for  their  purpose,  secured  his  nega- 
tive, and  emplojred  it  repeatedly  to  suspend  die 
elections.  The  republic,  upon  the  approach  of 
the  new  year,  being  to  lose  its  former  magis- 
trates, without  any  succession  of  new  ones,  was 
likely  to  fall  into  a  state  of  great  confusion.  The 
senate  went  into  mourning,  and  disdiarged  every 
member  from  assistfng  at  any  of  the  public  di- 
versions. In  this  state  of  suspense  and  public 
alarm>  Publius  Clodius,  who  had  for  some  time 
been  at  variance  with  Pompey,  as  if  gained  by 
the  sympathy  of  measures  on  this  occasion,  was 
reoopciled  to  him,  and  attacked  Marcellinns 
with  continual  invectives. 

In  this  manner  the  year  was  suffered  to  dapae 
without  any  election  of  consuls.  The  fiwcee 
dropped  from  the  hands  of  Marcellinus  and 
Philippus,  and  an  interregnum  ensued.  Pom- 
pey and  Grassos  then  openly  appeared  as  candi- 
dates for  the  vacant  offices  or  state.  Young 
Crassus  came  from  the  army  in  Gaul,  attended 
by  a  numerous  body  of  dtiiens  then  serving  un- 
der Cosar:  they  brought  a  considerable  aoces- 
sk>n  of  votes  to  the  party  of  their  general,  and 


I  Cic  ad  Qaint.  Prst.  Ub.  ii.  ep.  fl.  9  Ibid.  ep.  7. 
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were  themselves  not  likdy  to  be  oststripped  hjF 
their  opponents  in  acts  of  sedition  and  ^e  use  «nP 
force.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  akme,  aupptuied 
by  the  councils  of  his  kiaaman  Marcus  Cato,* 
had  the  courage  to  persist  in  a  contest  widi  these 
powerful  and  dangerous  antagonists.  Tlie  time' 
of  election  being  fixed,  he  went  before  break  of 
day  to  occupy  bis  place  in  the  field  of  Man,  but' 
found  his  wav  already  obstnioted  by  adisordetly 
populace,  and  even  by  men  in  arms.  The  sUvo 
who  carried  a  light  before  him  was  killed.  Somer- 
of  his  friends,  partlcidarly  Mareos  Cat^,  waa 
wounded  ;*  and  bis  adherents  not  beinr  in  con- 
dition to  dispute  the  gronnd  witii  tlie  mrot  tiMt 
was  assembled  undnst  them,  retired  to  their  owil 
houses,  leaving  Pompey  and  Crassus  to  be  named 
without  opposition. 

In  the  same  manner  the  Ikction  of  the  trium^ 
virate  over-ruled  ev«ry  other  elec^on,  preeureA 
the  preference,  which  has  already  been  men* 
tioned,  of  Vatinius  to  Cato,  and  filled  every 
office  with  their  own  features.  They  oarrla^ 
the  appointment  of  edUes  by  actual  feroe,  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  lives  of  some  of  those  who 
<^»posed  them.  Pompey  himself  having'  been 
entangled  in  one  of  these  tumults,  retired  to 
chaiMfe  his  dothes,  which  were  stained  wMk 
blood.  They  vrere  disappointed  in  thenomJn** 
tion  oidy  ot  two  of  the  tribunes,  PaUins 
Aoquilius  Gallus  and  Ateius  Capit<H  who  war». 
of  the  oppodte  P^rty. 

xnese  events  howsfver  were,  by 
U.  C.  €SQ,    the  contest  which  arose  on 
Cm.Pomp€i-   question,  deferred  for  aU  the  x 
iH^'^'ll   ^"^^^rvidBpring.    Thei 
ciniut  Cras- 

""**•  ,  *       .  ,- 

begun  for  this  purpose  i 

before ;  but  it  being  observea  tut  Mttrens  Cat* 
had  the  first  centuries,  Pompey,  under  a  pre* 
tence,  allowed  by  the  Roman  superstition,  that 
he  was  to  observe  the  heavens,  Interposed  to  sus- 
pend the  ballot.  The  fiiction  emploved  tiie  time 
which  they  obtained  by  this  delay  m  procuring 
votes,  and  were  so  nngnarded  in  giving  moneys 
that  they  laid  themsdves  open  to  a  crinunal  jpro* 
secution,  and  had  reason  to  apprehend  that 
whatever  election  thev  made  woiud  be  disputed 
at  law.  To  prevent  this  conse<|uence,  AfrBnin% 
a  person  entirdy  under  the  direction  of  Po«»* 
pey,  moved  in  the  assembly  of  the  people  fbr  a 
dispensation  fhmi  the  statute  of  bnbery  in  the 
case  of  dections  then  dqiendlng  for  the  offiot  of 
pnetor;  and  having  obtained  this  extraordinavy 
indulf^ence,  secured  to  the  party  the  firuits  -m 
their  influence  and  of  their  money.* 

Among  the  acts  of  Pompey  ofid  Crassus,  m 
their  second  consulate,  arementieoedsome.'r««rii- 
lations  respecting  the  courts  of  Justice  by  wludi 
the  Juries,  thou^  taken  in  equal  numbers  from 
the  senate,  the  equestrian  order,  and  the  mass  ol 
the  people,  were  neverthdess  limited  to  personsof 


of  pmtor  were  not  nlkd  im  by  the 
middle  of  May.*  Thedeettonshad 


coodderable  property.  There  are  lilcewise  i 
tioned  some  resolutions  then  psased  to  eni 
the  laws  against  murder,  and  to  amend  those 
against  bribery  by  additional  penalties,  togetlMr 
with  a  sumptuary  law  to  check  the  extr 


and  prodigality  of  the  age.     *<  So  willing 
tiiese  magistrates,"  sakl  Hortenshis,  <*to 
pensate  by  their  acts  for  the  defects  of  1 
practice,  that  they  made  laws  even  to  Iknit  the 


4  Plutarch,  in  CraiiH.  Pompdo,  Sec. 

5  Cicer.  ad  Quint.  Fkat.  lib.  ii.  ep*  9. 
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THE  PQOQBESS  AND  TERMINATION,  &c  [B^ov  III. 

RoiiM»  oa  bto  inteaied  dMVtar«  lor  Aai%  tbn 
tribune,  with  a  lighted  flrf,  the  usual  tVmn  of 
dcTotinf  a  Tictim  to  the  iiifenial  gods,  denounced 
a  curse,  which  gre^Uy  alanned  many  of  the  fol» 
lowers  of  Cruisus.  Iius  piece  of  superstition  he 
might,  iu  bis  own  mind,  have  justly  contemned : 
but  it  was  imprudent  to  slight  the  effects  of  it  on 
the  minds  of  tne  people,  and  on  the  minds  of  his 
own  ai'nnr.  In  toe  apprehension  of  both  he  was 
by  this  form  doomed  to  dcstrucUoa,  and  pro- 
ceeded in  the  war  at  the  heiMi  of  troeps  ill  pre. 
pared  to  ward  off  calamities,  which  they  were 
thus  made  to  belieTe  hung  over  thein,  in  ooneo. 
quence  of  imprecatiens  m  which  they  did  not 
question  the  efficacy. 


4h0  UMoans  hadteft  an  thclimrtUr  of  Syria. 
Obserring  that  he  was  likely  to  meet  with  an 
opposition  to  this  design  from  the  ienat#  iind 
fn»m  the  tribunes,  who  exerted  their  powen  to 
iatemini  hi»  prepanaiona,  and  took  measures  to 
detidn  him  at  home,  he  became  the  more  Impa- 
tient to  set  oot  for  his  pTovinoe,  and  left  Rome 
before  the  expiration  of  the  year  for  which  he 
was  elected  into  the  office  of  consul.  The  tri- 
bune Atteius  endeavoured  to  stop  bim,  first  by 
^  trlbonitian  negatlTC,  next  by  actual  force, 
■Bd  last  of  all  by  solemn  imprecations,  devoting 
the  eoBsnl  himself,  and  all  who  should  follow 
him  on  that  service,  to  destnietion. 
While  Cramus  passed  through  the  gates  of 
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THE  proyiiicial  appointments  of  Pompey 
and  Crasaiis,  witk  that  which  wm  at  the 
■ame  time  prolonged  to  Caesar,  seemed  to  dis- 
member the  empire.  If  not  to  expose  the  republic 
itself  to  great  danger. 

Of  these  three  adventorers,  Pompey  and  Cesar, 
mri  from  the  evil  particularly  anprehend- 
ea  in  any  of  their  measures,  were  in  tnemselves 
subjects  of  a  very  dangerous  character :  neither 
'  that  dignity  of  mind  which  fits  the 


citizen  for  the  equality  of  persons  in  a  republican 
state ;  neither  could  acquiesce  in  the  same  mea- 
sures of  consideration  or  power  which  other 
senators-had  enjoved  before  him ;  neither  could 
be  at  ease  where  ne  did  not  command  as  master, 
4Mr  appear  at  least  as  the  principal  otyect  in  every 
scene  in  which  he  was  employed. 

This  paltrv  ambition,  some  ages  before^  might 
have  been  held  in  contempt  by  the  meanest  of 
tiie  people,  or  must  have  shrunk  before  that 
lK>ble  elevB^tkm  of  mind  by  which  the  statesman 
conceived  no  eminence  besides  that  of  hi^  per- 
sonal ^pmHtiea  emploved  in  public  services,  or 
jbcfore  the  austere  virtue  wnich  confined  the 
public  esteem  to  ads  of  publie  utility,  supported 
by  unblemished  reputation  in  private  life.  But 
in  tbs  present  age,  there  was  a  fiohion  which 
«st  such  antiquated  notions  at  defiance,  con- 
trolled the  authority  of  the  sUte  itself,  and  be- 
•towed  on  private  adventurers  the  attachment 
nrhieh  belonged  to  the  commonwealth,  and  the 
deference  whicb  was  due  to  its  legal  head. 

In  wie  progress  ^n  this  republic  uie  tharaetef 
of  partly  has  already  repeatedly  changed,  and 
the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  them  accord- 
ingly varied. 


In  the  first  periods  of  Its  history,  citizens  wer^ 
divided  on  the  supposed  distinctions  of  birth; 
and,  in  the  capacities  of  patrician  or  plebeiaik 
strove  for  prerogative  or  privilege  witli  much 
emulation,  as  separate  orders  of  men  in  tbe 
commonwealth,  but  with  little  jealousy  of  per- 
sonal interests. 

In  a  subseouent  period,  when  the  InvldldtiA 
part  of  the  tormer  distinction  tvas  Removed, 
citizens  having  no  longer  tbe  same  subject  of  anf- 
mosity,  as  befng  bom  to  different  pretensions, 
the^  entered  more  fully  on  the  competition  dl 
individuals,  and  the  formation  of  separate  fac- 
tions. They  strove  for  the  ascendant  of  aristo- 
oratical  or  democratlcal  government,  according 
to  the  interest  they  had  formed  to  themselves  in 
the  prevalence  or  either,  l^ey  were  ready  to 
sacrifice  the  peace  and  honour  of  the  puUic  lb 
their  own  passions,  and  entered  into  disputep 
accordingly,  which  were  In  the  l^hest  degree 
dangerous  to  the  commonwealth.  Tncr  thouj^ht 
personal  provocations  were  suifioent  to  Justify 
public  disorders  ;  or,  actuated  hv  vehement  anf- 
mositiea^  thev  signaUaed  their  victories  with  thto 
blood  ot  their  antagonists.  But,  though  san- 
guinary and  cruel  m  their  Immediate  execu- 
tions, they  formed  no  deliberate  plans  of  usurpa- 
tion to  ^slave  their  eountry,  nor  formed  a 
system  of  evUs  to  continue  beyond  the  outrage 
into  which  they  themselves  were  led  by  their 
supposed  personal  wrongs  or  factious  resent- 
ments. 

We  are  now  again  once  more  to  change  thb 
scene,  and  to  have  under  our  consideration  tha 
conduct  of  men  who  were  .In  realitv  as  Id 
different  to  any  interest  of  party  as  they  were 
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%j  that  of  the  republic,  or  to  any  objact  of 
•tata ;  who  had  no  resentments  to  gntify ;  or 
who  easily  sacrificed  tbos^  which  thev  felt  to 
the  purposes  of  a  cool  and  deliberate  design  on 
the  sovereignty  of  their  cxiiuitry.  Though 
rivals,  thev  could  occasionally  enter  into  com- 
binations for  mutual  support,  frequently  chang- 
» ed  their  partizans,  and  had  no  permanent 
quarrel  but  with  those  who  uniformly  wished  to 
preserve  the  republic  They  were  surrounded  bv 
persons  who  admired  the  advantages  of  wealth 
or  of  power  which  were  gained  at  the  expense  of 
their  country,  and  who  indeed  were  Kady  to 
axtol  the  virtues  of  any  adventurer  who  led  a 
numerous  list  of  retainers  to  share  in  the  apoUa 
of  the  commonwealth. 

Peace  had  now,  for  some  years,  except  In 
that  part  where  Caesar  commanded,  been  est»- 
blbbed  tliroughout  the  empire.  Instead  of 
military  operations,  the  state  was  occupied  in 
directing  the  farms  of  the  revenue,  in  bearing 
complaints  of  oppression  from  the  provinces, 
and  in  appointing  the  suoeession  of  nnlitary  go- 
vernors. Besides  the  disputes  which  have  beien 
mentioned  relating  to  the  provincial  appoint- 
ments of  Crassus  and  Caesar,  there  arose  a 
question  on  the  subject  of  provinces  to  be  assign- 
ed to  their  immediate  predecessors  in  the  consu- 
Ute,  Marcellinus  and  Philippus.  Jt  was 
strongly  uiced  that  Piso,  Gabinius,  «nd  even 
Caesar  should  be  recalled  to  make  way  for  of- 
ficers who  were  entitled  to  similar  command  in 
tlieir  turns.  This  measure  was  supported  in 
part  by  Cicero,  who  vehemently  contended, 
that  Piso  and  Gabinius  should  be  supei*seded; 
but  urged  the  continuance  of  Caesar  in  his  sta- 
tion, a  circumstance  for  which  this  able  adven- 
turer had  taken  sufficient  precaution  not  to  leave 
it  in  hazard  from  the  issue  of  this  debate. 

Piso,  the  nearer  relation  of  Caesar,  in  the 
event  of  these  deliberations,  was  actually  re- 
called, and,  upon  his  return  to  the  city,  com- 
plained to  the  senate,  in  terms  of  great  asperity, 
of  the  injury  done  to  his  character.  Cicero  had 
•ver  treated  Piso  and  Gablulus,  though  In  re- 
ality but  the  instruments  of  Pompey  and  Caesar, 
as  the  principal  authors  of  his  late  calamities ; 
and,  upon  the  present  occasion,  had  pronounced 
against  Piso  that  violent  invective  which  still 
remains  among  his  works,  and  which  the  sub- 
sequent conduct  of  the  person  against  whom  it 
was  directed  in  a  great  measure  disproved. 

Gabinns  bad  for  some  years  enioyed  the  go- 
vernment of  Syria,  and  during  this  time  had 
ventol^  to  employ  the  force  of  his  province  in 
a  mannet,  which,  together  with  some  other  of- 
fences, drew  upon  him,  at  his  w»tiim  tn  Unm«. 
the  animadversion  of  the  senate 

It  haa  been  mentioned  that  I 
kinf  of  Egypt,  in  exile  from  fa 
•ffguod  to  the  Romans  for  aid  i 
atvw^  i  that  his  suit  had  been  g 
dered   InelTectual    by  the   reg; 
Mid  ip    a    supposed    oracle, 
MS  hm  reinstated   with   a  imi...u>ry  tuixc  -, 
Uittt  he  bad  withdrawn  to  Ephcsus,  and  taken 
■Mutuary  In  the  temple,  where  he  waited  for 
•OBiediaaige  of  fortune  in  his  finvour.     Lentu- 
lus,  the  governor  of  CDicia,  to  whom  the  busi- 
ness of  restoring  him,  though  without  railitanr 
force,  had  been  committed  by  the  senate,  deli- 
berated  whether  he  should  not  venture  to  dlsre- 
gard  the  restriction  imposed  upon  him ;  march 
with  an  army  to  restore  the  king  of  Egypt ; 
poaMSt  Umadf  of  the  wealth  which  was  to  be 
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found  in  effecting  such  a  revolution,  and  trust 
to  the  influence  of  bis  friends  at  Rome  in  pro- 
curing his  pardon  from  the  senate,  and  even 
their  approbation  of  what  he  should  have  done. 

Upon  this  question  Cicero  advised  LentuluSy 
if  he  had  a  force  sufficient  to  undertake  the  mi- 
terprise,  not  to  lose  an  opportunitv  of  perform- 
iug  a  ser>'ice  which,  though  not  authorised,  could 
be  afterwards  vindicate.  But  the  bosineH 
still  remained  in  suspense,  when  Gabinius  ar- 
rived in  Syria,  and  prol>ably,  by  an  advice  from 
Pompey  to  the  same  purpose  with  that  of 
Cicero  to  Lentulus,  undertook,  in  oppoaition  to 
a  decree  of  the  senate  and  of  the  augurs,  tlio 
restoration  of  this  exile  to  his  throne.  Havinf 
received  or  bargained  for  a  great  sum  of  money 
in  return  for  this  service,  he  advanced  with  a 
fleet  and  an  army  towards  Egypt,  passed 
through  Palestine,  and  on  his  way  raised  a  oon- 
tribution  in  that  country. 

Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Ptolomy,  now  in 
possession  of  the  crown,  had  married  ArvhOi> 
laus;  and,  in  order  to  strenethen  her  hands 
against  her  father,  had  assumed  her  husband  as 
a  partner  in  the  throne.  But  the  forces  of 
these  associated  sovereigns  were  defeated  by 
Gabinius,  and  Ptolomy  was  restored  to  his 
kingdom.  Gabinius,  with  the  treasure  amassed 
on  this  occasion,  hoped  to  be  secure  against  the 
attacks  which,  at  his  return  to  Rome,  were 
likely  to  be  made  upon  him,  for  his  contompt  of 
the  senato,  and  of  the  oracle,  and  for  the  extor- 
tion of  which  he  was  accused  at  the  same  time 
in  Palestine,  a  part  of  his  own  province. 

In  this  busy  time  of  Caesar's  faction  at  Rome^ 
he  himself,  upon  an  alarm  of  an  invasion  firona 
Germany,  had  been  called  to  defend  the 
northern  extremity  of  Gaul.  Two  separate 
hordes,  the  Tcnchteri  and  Usujtetcs,  pretending  to 
hA  Hrivon  hv  siinffrior  forcc  from  the  usual  tract 
us,  had  united  together,  and 
ees  on  the  banks otthe  Uhlne.' 
Auc  iH»i.tTo  <iiuauitants  of  the  right  of  that  river 
instantly  abandoned  their  habitotions,  and  col^ 
lectlng  all  the  boats  that  could  bfe  found  on  it  tp 
the  opposite  side,  made  a  disposition  to  stop  tho 
passage  of  these  Invaders. 

The  Germans,  observing  the  preean6oii^' 
which  were  taking  against  them,  affected  to  lay 
aside  the  design  of  passing  tlie  Rhine ;  and,  by 
changing  their  course,  made  a  feint  to  divert  the 
attention  of  their  antagonists.  In  execution  of 
this  purpose,  they  continued  for  three  days  to 
retire  from  the  river.  At  the  end  of  this  time, 
supposing  that  their  opponcnte  would  be  off 
their  guiu^,  and  returned  to  their  ordinary  way 
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*tii«  eomxncBtaiy,  wlMi  wm  Itadf  tntended  to 
raise  tha  charteter  of  Cnmr  at  Romo.  On  the 
^Mtkm  relatiiig  to  the  probabUlty  of  so  great  a 
Bomber,  It  may  be  obeerred,  that  those  miffmU 
fug  national  certainly  nnacqnalnted  with  many 
•f  the  arU  which  are  practised  to  8a|yp1y  and 
aooemmodate  popoloua  citiee,  were  Ukewiee  ex- 
empt from  the  want  of  .such  supplies,  and  ae- 
i^nieseed  hi  what  was  necessary  to  mere  subsist- 
enoe.  Snch  nations  hare  less  skiH  and  industry 
than  the  mamtfecturer  and  the  trader  in  a  set- 
tled and  wdl  regulated  city ;  but  they  hare  less 
*wa8(e  and  less  misapplioation  of  labour  to  sn- 
-perflttotts  and  unprofitable  purposes  than  take 
plare  infrmt  cities. 

The  (rerman  natxMis  of  this  age,  although  they 
had  epportonities  to  observe  among  their  neigh- 
*•»"»  the  adTantages  of  land  property,  and  of 
Sjgvioaltave  supported  by  ddll  and  industry,  yet 
frequently  preferred  the  state  of  migration,  and 
flrom  poliey  declined  making  any  permanent  set- 
tiomenty  lest  the  care  of  property,  and  the  study 
mt  nnnecessary  accommodation,  should  corrupt 
«r  enervate  their  people.  Their  fovourite  occu- 
pation was  hunting,  which  they  considered  as  a 
preparation  for  war.  They  traversed  the  woods 
•Bd  pastoro  hmds,  with  numerous  herds,  and 
•ttbsistedchleflybymilkfilesfa,  and  game.  They 
likewise  knew  the  use  of  com,  of  wMch  they 
aometiaoes  took  a  crop  firom  favourable  lands; 
bat  without  remaininf  any  longer  than  one  sea- 
son to  cultivate  any  particular  portion  of  ground. 

They  moved  in  great  and  numerous  liodies, 
that  must  to  a  great  extant  have  covered  the  face 
•r  the  country  over  which  they  passed;  but  the 
kody  thos  movhi|^  together  were  distinguished 
into  separate  ch&ns  and  iratemities,  led  1^  thdir 
headmen  or  chisfs,  who  kept  order  in  their  se- 
veral divisions.  They  aUowed  private  parties 
to  make  war  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own 
country,  and  to  choose  their  leaders  lor  this  pur- 
pose.  In  peace,  tiie  separate  dans  had  no  hnnd 
•f  connection.  If  they  had  at  any  time  a  gene- 
ral government  which  -comprehended  the  wiiole 
of  their  tribes,  it  was  bat  a  temporally  expedient, 
to  which  they  had  recoune  in  war,  and  on  other 
pressing  occasions. 

Under  sqch  equality  of  condition,  every  indi- 
Tidual,  who  was  of  a  proper  age,  was  obliged  to 
labonr  for  himself,  and  to  subsist  by  what  he 
procured ;  and  he  employed  his  labour  only  in 
procuring  what  was  necessary.^  In  these  dr- 
enmstanoes,  it  was  not  likely  that  commodities 
should  accumi^te ;  but  the  numbers  of  the  peo- 

Ele,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  testimony  of  Csesar 
B  this  place,  or  on  the  evidence  of  ancient  his- 
tonr  in  genenU,  was  certainly  great.* 

The  Suevi,  before  whom  the  present  invaders 
of  Gaul  had  retired,  were  said  to  consist  of  a 
hundred  cantons,  each  furnishing  annually  a 
thousand  men  for  war,  and  a  like  number  for 
the  care  of  their  herds  and  domestic  concerns. 
Such  clouds  ga^ering  on  tiie  fhmtiers  of  C»- 
aar's  province,  requnred  his  presence.  He  ao- 
eordingly  assembled  his  army,  and  advanced 
betwjeen  the  Rhine  and  the  Mouse. 

The  Germans,  in  general,  were  accustomed  to 
despise  the  Gaok,  and  the  present  invaders  ex- 
pected no  formidable  opposition  on  this  side  of 
the  Rhine ;  they  had  ventured  to  divide  their 
teoes,  and  had  salt  the  great  body -of  their  horse 
upon  an  excursion  beyond  the  Meuse  to  scour 
the  lower  parts  of  the  country,  and  upon  Cosar's 


3  Cffsar  da  B«&.  Gel.  lib.  ir.  vi. 


approach,  they  offnred  to  treat  with  him* 
*<They  neither  sought  (Aeysaid)  nor  would 
thev  dedine  a  war  with  the  Romans.  It  was 
their  way  to  repel  injuries  with  the  sword,  not 
to  elude  them  by  negotiation.  But  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  they  should  nevertheless  condescend 
so  far  as  to  assure  the  Roman  general,  that  they 
had  passed  the  Rhine  from  necessity,  and  not 
with  any  intention  to  invade  bis  province, 
lliat  if  he  were  pleased  to  receive  them  as 
friends,  they  were  in  condition  to  merit  this 
title,  should  be  content  with  the  ground  they 
had  gained,  or  accept  of  any  other  which  he 
mU^t  choose  to  r.8sign  them.  Cssar  rejdied, 
*^  That  while  they  remained  in  Gaul,  be  could 
not  consider  them  as  friends.  That  if  they  re- 
pined the  Rhine,  he  had  allies  in  Germany, 
with  whom  he  should  endeavour  to  join  them 
in  a  league  of  defence  against  the  common  ene- 
my, by  whom  they  had  been  thus  forced  to  ny 
lixMiuish  their  usual  bounds.'* 

Having  received  this  answer,  the  German  de- 
puties, to  make  their  n>port,  and  to  receive  the 
command  of  their  nations,  desired  a  cessation  of 
arms  for  three  days.  But  Caesar,  suspecting 
that  they  only  meant  to  amuse  him,  and  to  gain 
time  for  the  junction  of  all  their  forces,  refused 
to  comply  with  this  request,  and  continued  his 
march.  Being  arrived  within  twelve  miles  of 
tiieir  camp,  he  was  again  'met  by  their  deputies, 
with  fresh  intreaties  that  he  would  advance  no 
farther,  or  at  least,  that  he  would  give  to  the 
cavidry,  who  made  the  vanguard  orchis  army, 
orders  to  abstain  from  hostilities  for  three  days : 
that  in  this  time,  they  might  have  ^an  answer 
from  the  German  nations  mentioned  in  their 
last  conference,  and  know  whether  such  a  league 
could  be  formed,  as  was  then  proposed,  to  give 
them  some  prospect  of  safety  in  returuiug  to 
their  usual  haunts. 

Ctesar,  upon  this  occasion,  seems  to  have 
granted  a  rei»ation  of  arms ;  though  on  account 
of  what  afterwards  happened,  he  is  willing  to 
diminish  the  extent  of  his  own  engagement,  and 
to  impute  the  breach  of  faith  which  followed  to 
his  enemies.  He  agreed  to  advance  no  farther 
than  four  miles  for  the  convenience  of  water,  and 
sent  an  order  to  his  vanguard  to  abstain  from 
hostilities.  Tliis  order,  however,  had  no  eflfect. 
His  advanced  guard,  consisting  of  five  thousand 
horse,  had  an  encounter  with  eight  hundred  of 
the  enemy. 

When  this  encounter  happened,  the  Germans 
were  notyet  joined  by  the  great  body  of  their 
horse.  Iney  had  eamestlv  sued  for  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  :  it  was  not  likely  that  they  would 
have  begun  the  attack.  Yet  Caesar  accused  them 
of  a  design,  with  this  small  party,  to  surprise 
the  whole  of  his  cavalry. 

On  the  day  which  followed  this  skirmish  of 
the  cavalry,  the  leaders  and  principal  men  of  the 
Germans  leaving  their  own  camp  unfiimlshed 
with  ofiicers,  in  perfect  security,  came  in  great 
numbers  to  that  of  Ciesar  to  exculpate  them- 
selves, to  convince  him  of  their  pacific  diroosi- 
tions,  and  to  prevent  the  farther  progress  oi  his 
army.  This  ne  thought  a  favouraUe  opportu- 
nity to  cut  off,  by  a  complete  surprise,  this  ene- 
my entirely,  and  to  finish  the  war.  Having 
accordixiglv  secured  the  persons  of  their  leaders, 
who  had  thus  put  themselves  in  his  hsnds,  he  ad- 
vanced with  his  whole  army  directly  to  their 
camp,  easily  overcame  the  Uvr  that  took  arms  to 
oppose  him,  and  without  distinction  of  sex  or 
age,  put  the  whole  to  the  sword.  l*he  country, 
over  tSi  the  ways  by  which  they  endeavoured  to 
D  d 
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escape  from  the  camp,  kt  trhlch  the  dau|ht«r 
heean»  to  the  confluence  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Oleuse,  was  strewed  with  the  slain.* 

The  Roman  people,  though  seldom  sparing  of 
the  blood  of  their  enemies,  were  shocked  at  the 
recital  of  this  extraordinary  massacre ;  and  when 
Ctesar,  on  account  of  this  rictory,  applied  for  a 
thank^Ting,  and  for  the  usual  honorary  decrees 
of  the  senate,  he  was  charged  with  having  wan- 
tonly invaded  the  nations  of  Gaul,  and  of  navine 
dishonoured,  by  an  act  of  treachery,  the  arms  of 
the  Republic  It  was  proposed  to  deliver  op 
his  person  to  those  injured  nations,  that  he 
might  expiate,  by  his  pwn  sufferings,  so  many 
acts  of  injustice  and  impietj,  which  the  gods 
might  otherwise  avenge  on  his  country. 

The  German  horse,  that  by  their  absence  had 
escaped  this  calamity  which  befel  their  countrv- 
men,  appear  soon  after  to  have  repassed  the 
Rhine,  and  to  have  taken  refuge  with  some  of 
the  hordes  who  lived  near  the  sources  of  the 
Roer  and  the  Lippe.  Thither  Cajsar,  to  spread 
the  terror  of  his  arms,  soon  afterwards  pursued 
them ;  and  passed  the  riveir,  not  In  boats  and  by 
surprise,  as  the  Germans  were  accustomed  to  do, 
but  in  a  manner  which  he  seems  to  have  chosen, 
as  better  suited  to  the  dignity  of  the  Roman 
atate ;  he  projected  a  bridge,  which  was  executed 
In  ten  days,  with  much  ingenuity,  and  some 
ostentation  of  his  power  and  skill.  This  \fork 
being  finished,  be  pUced  proper  guards  at  both 
its  extremities,  and  advanced  with  the  main  body 
of  his  army  into  the  contiguous  parts  of  Ger- 
many, where,  on  account  of  the  reception  given 
in  that  quarter  to  the  cavalry  who  had  escaped 
^  late  massacre  on  the  Meuse.,  he  laid  the 
country  under  military  execution. 

Csesar,  from  the  place  at  which  he  had  passed 
the  Rhine,  appears  to  have  gone  up  the  eastern 
side  of  the  river,  where  he  visited  the  Ubii,  a  na- 
tion inhabiting  over  against  what  are  now  the 
cities  of  Bonne  and  Colo£n.  Here  he  had  in- 
telligence, that  the  Suevi,  a  nation  consisting, 
as  has  been  observed,  of  a  hundred  cantons,  and 
mustering  two  hundred  thousand  warriors,  who 
were  divided  into  two  sauadrons  that  took  the 
field,  and  conducted  the  domestic  affairs  of  the 
nation  by  turns,  were  preparing  to  oppose  him  ; 
that  they  had  actuaUy  sent  their  wives,  children, 
and  superannuated  men  into  places  of  safety, 
and  had  assembled  their  warriors  to  meet  him. 
This  nation  having  an  ascendant  over  nil  the 
cantons  of  Germany,  considered  it  as  a  proof  of 
their  valour,  that  no  nation  could  pretend  to  set- 
tle on  the  tract  of  their  migrations,  or  within 
reach  of  their  excursions ;  and  that  the  country, 
to  a  great  distance  around  them,  was  accordingly 
waste.  In  their  own  movements,  they  never 
halted  above  a  year  to  raise  a  single  crop  from 
fields,  which,  to  keep  up  the  martifil  spirit  of 
their  nation,  and  to  preclude  the  desire  of  pro- 
perty, with  the  other  passions  that  accompany 
settlement,  they  successively  abandoned. 

Caesar,  not  being  prepared  to  enter  on  a  war 
with  such  an  enemy,  and  being  sensible  that  a 
defeat  might  expose  his  army  to  ruin,  while 
even  a  victory  could  procure  him  no  adequate 
advantage,  having  remained  eighteen  days  on 
that  side  of  the  Rnlne,  and  em^oyed  no  more 
than  twenty-eight  days  in  the  whole  service, 
chose,  while  he  still  had  the  reputation  of  vic- 


1  That  branch  of  the  Rhine  which  foils  into  the 
Heuse,  changea  its  name  for  that  of  Wall. 


tory  unimpaired,  to  rcpMs  that  river,  mmI  to, 
break  down  his  bridge. 

lliis  singular  man,  whose  abilities  were  equal 
to  any  task,  and  who  had  no  occasion  to  court 
the  public  admiration  by  measures  concerted  on 
purpose  (o  obtain  it,  was,  nevertheless,  not  above 
ostentation,  and  gave  way  to  it  not  only  where 
it  might  contribute  to  impose  on  an  enemy,  but 
even  where  it  would  do  no  more  than  gratify  Im 
own  vanity,  or  increase  the  fame  of  his  actions 
ait  Rome.  To  this  motive  we  may  venture  to 
impute  the  design,  which,  at  an  advanced  season 
of  the  year,  and  at  the  end  of  the  same  summw 
in  which  he  had,  between  the  Meuse  and  the 
Rhine,  vanquished  the  numerous  armv  of  the 
Tenchteri  and  Usepetes,  in  which  he  bad  passed 
the  Rhine,  and  insulted  the  warlike  nations  of 
Germany,  even  on  their  own  ground,  he  now 
projected  the  invasion  of  Britain,  though  sur- 
rounded by  the  ocean,  and  untouched  hy  the 
arms  of  any  foreign  invader.  To  carry  this  de> 
sign  into  immediate  execution,  as  soon  as  be  had 
repassed  the  Rhine,  he  continued  his  march 
through  the  low  countries,  and  collected  his 
forces  in  the  neighbolirhood  of  the  Portus  Itius 
and  Gesoriacum.'  Wliile  we  perceive  the  fea^ 
tures  of  vanity  in  the  leader,  we  must  admire 
the  hardiness  and  vigour  of  the  troops  who  could 
accomplish  these  services. 

The  extent  of  this  island,  the  numbers  and 
character  of  its  people,  were  then  unknown  on 
the  continent.  Cssar  having  in  vain  endeav- 
oured to  procure  information  in  these  particu- 
lars, sent  a  galley  with  orders  to  explore  the 
coast,  and  to  observe  the  countenance  of  thd  na- 
tives. He  ordered  all  his  shipping,  and  even 
those  vessels  which  he  had  employed  the  preced- 
ing year  against  the  Veneti,'  to  sail  round  the 
Cape  of  Britanny  into  the  British  channel,  and 
repair  to  the  straits  which  separate  this  Island 
from  the  continent. 

On  the  report  of  these  preparations,'  which 
evidently  pointed  at  Britain,  some  of  the  natives, 
willing  to  avert  by  negotiation  the  storm  which 
threatened  them,  sent  to  the  Roman  proconsul  a 
submissive  message,  and  offered  to  come  under 
hisprotection. 

Csesar,  founding  a  claim  to  the  possession  of 
the  island  on  these  advances  which  were  made 
to  him,  proceeded  with  more  boldness  to  the 
execution  of  his  enterprise.  That  the  natives  of 
the  country  he  was  leaving  roieht  not  create 
any  trouble  in  his  absence,  he  obliged  them  to 
five  hostages,  and  made  a  proper  disposition  of 
nis  army  to  keep  them  in  awe.  He  had  as- 
sembled at  the  most  convenient  haven  on  the 
Gaulish  side,  now  supposed  to  be  the  Wissan, 
between  Calais  and  Boulogne,^  eighty  trans- 
ports or  ships  of  burden,  with  a  number  of  gal- 
leys to  accommodate  the  officers  of  rank,  and 
their  equipage.  Hie  remainder  of  his  shipping 
was  yet  detained,  by  contrary  winds,  in  a  creek 
at  some  miles  distance,  supposed  to  be  Bou- 
logne ;  thither  he  sent  his  cavalry,  with  orders 
to  embark  on  board  the  ships  where  they  lay. 
He  himself  went  on  board,  with  the  infantry  of 
two  legions,  at  the  former  haven,  and  having 
found  a  &vourable  wind  and  moderate  weather, 
weighed  about  ten  at  night,  and  reached  the 
coast  of  BritoJn,  on  the  foUowing  day,  at  ten  in 
the  morning.     The  cliffs,  where  he  first  came 


9  Cslais  and  Bonlogne. 

3  In  the  Bay  of  BiRcay,  about  Vanncs. 

4  See  DanTUle's  Geography  of  ancient  Ganl. 
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OP  THE  B0M:AN  republic. 


near  to  the  ■!!««,  w«re  hl^  uiA  tteep^  and  Hm 
hills  were  oovered  with  nmneroiit  bodki  of  ibot» 
of  men  on  horaebaek,  and  even  in  wheel  car- 
ringm,  from  which  the  natirea  of  thia  country 
were  aoomtomed  to  make  war.  It  being  impoa- 
aiblo  to  land  under  anch  difllcaltiea,  aim  in  the 
face  of  this  oppoaition,  he  bore  away>  aa  it  is  pro- 
bable, to  the  northward  about  eight  mUes,  with 
a  favourable  wind,  to  some  part  of  tin  flat  shored 
which  surrounds  the  Downs ;  and  here,  in  the 
manner  of  ancient  debarlcations,  for  which  the 
shipping  of  those  times  was  built,  ran  his  trans- 
ports aground,  and  prepared  to  land. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Britona,  who  in  their 
march  on  the  hills  had  kej^t  pace  with  the  Ro- 
man galleys,  came  down  to  the  strand,  and  ad- 
Tanced  eren  aome  way  into  the  water  to  oppoae 
the  descent.  As  the  surf  on  that  shore  usually 
runs  high,  and  the  Romans,  from  where  their 
Tessals  struck,  had  some  way  to  wade  in  water 
that  waa  too  deep  to  allow  them  the  free  use  of 
their  weapons,  they  remained  on  board,  and 
durst  not  meet  the  enemy  under  such  disadyan- 
tages.  Casar  seeing  his  men  unusually  back- 
ward, did  not  thmk  proper  in  these  drcumstan- 
ees  to  urge  them  farther  ;  but  ordered  atmie  of 
the  lightest  yessds,  which  wnre  niounted  with 
missile  engines,  or  planned  with  archers  and 
slingers,  to  row  as  near  to  the  shore  as  they 
could  on  the  right  and  the  left  of  the  landing- 
plaee,  and  from  thence  to  gall  the  enemy.  This 
disposition  succeeded  so  well,  that  the  beach 
dose  to  tile  water  waa  presently  cleared,  and  the 
Romans  were  left  to  descend  from  their  ships, 
and  to  wads  undisturbed  to  the  land. 

The  Brhona,  aeeing  their  enemr  in  possession 
of  the  shore,  ofl^ered  to  surrender,  and  ware 
about  to  deliTer  their  hostages,  when  an  accident 
happened,  which  encouraged  tham  anin  to  take 
arms.  On  the  fourth  day  afUr  the  Roman  in- 
fimtry  had  hinded,  »  second  division  of  ships, 
with  the  cavalry,  appeared  in  sight ;  but  before 
thev  could  reach  the  land,  were  dispersed  by  a 
violent  storm;  part  "was  driven  back  on  the 
coast  of'  Ganl^  part  carried  down  the  British 
channd,  and  cast  in  distress  on  the  contiguous 
shores.  Even  the  shipping,  firom  which  the 
legions  had  disembari&ed,  l^ng  aground  in  the 
surf,  or  at  anchor  in  a  high  sea  and  spring-4ide, 
with  which  the  ItaliaM  were  unaoquidnted, 
were  set  adrift,  or  flUed  with  water,  many  of 
them  beat  ta  piecsa  or  greatly  sbattersd,  and 
tendered  unserviceable. 

By  these  misfortunes,  Caesar,  aldiough  he  had 
made  no  provision  to  subsist  for  the  winter  in 
Britain,  waa  in  danger  of  being  obliged  to  remain 
in  it  for  want  of  shipping.  TIm  natives  retracted 
theii'  Ute  submission,^  Kgan  to  drive  away  the 
cattle,  and  to  lay  waste  the  country  within  reach 
af  the  Roman  camp.  They  flattered  themsdvea 
that  the  enemy  would  be  obliged  to  depart,  or 
must  perish  for  want  of  provisions ;  and  that 
they  woald,  by  t^  example  of  ao  vain  and  ca- 
lamitous an  attempt,  deter  every  stranger  for  the 
future  fhnn  invadmg  their  island. 

Gaaar,  in  the  mean  time,  while  he  employed 
aH  his  workmen  with  the  greateat  diligence  in 
repairing  hi^  ships,  endeavoured  to  collect  some 
provislone,  and  to  form  a  magaaine.  The  na- 
tf  ves  assembled  in  great  bodiea  to  intercept  his 
feragera,  andoblked  him  to  cover  them  with 
the  whole  force  or  his  army.     The  legions  were 


5  PUuiaa  at  apcrtam  Bttus.    See  Cibmt's  Com- 
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at  fitiit.creaay  dlaaoDoerted  by  the  unusual  ef- 
foot  of  the  British  chariots,  and  by  the  want  ol 
their  own  cavalry ;  but  aii  they  prevailed  in 
every  close  fl^ht,  the  Britons  were  soon  obliged 
to  renew  their  former  submission,  and  became 
bound  to  deliver  double  tiw  number  of  hostagsa 
they  had  formeriy  stipulated.  But  Cesar  not 
thinking  it  proper,  with  shattered  vessels,  at  tha 
mercy  df  autumnal  winds  and  stormy  seas,  to 
await  the  performance  of  this  article,  ordered  the 
hostages  to  be  sent  after  him  into  Gaul,  reim- 
barked  with  his  army,  and  with  the  first  favour- 
able wind  repassed  to  the  continent.  At  his 
acrivaL  he  found  that  the  Gauls,  upon  the  re* 
port  of  his  late  misfortunes,  had  revolted ;  that 
one  of  his  transports,  with  three  hundred  men 
on  board,  havingparted  with  the  fleet,  and  land- 
ing at  a  separate  place,  were  attacked ;  and  that 
it  was  necessary  to  send  the  remaiifs  of  his  <m* 
valry  to  their  relief.  The  Morini,  inhabiting 
what  are  now  the  districts  of  Calais  hnd  Dun- 
kirk, vrith  other  nations  of  the  low  countrieai 
had  taken  arms  against  the  officers  he  had  sta- 
tioned to  keep  Aem  in  awe.  The  campaign 
therefore  oondnded  with  the  operations  vrhkh 
were  necessary  to  ouell  ^s  revolt.  Labiemis 
subdued  the  MorinL  Qulntas,  THurius,  Sa- 
binus,  and  Lucius  Cotta  havlnff  laid  waste 
great  part  of  the  low  oountries,  feu  back  to  the 
coast. 

The  Roman  army  was  soon  after  put  into 
winter  quarters ;  and  Oesar,  as  if  sensible  that 
he  had  made  his  attempt  on  Britain  with  too  small 
a  force,  and  whatever  representation  he  might 
give  of  particulars,  haa  incurrM  the  impu- 
tation of  a  miscarriage,  gate  oitlers  to  refit  nis 
fleet,  and  to  add,  during  the  wintsr,  as  many 
more  ships  as  possible,  buUt  upon  a  oonstmction 
more  fit  for  tbat  service,  brohder,  and  more  ca- 
pacious in  the  hull,  for  the  reception  of  men 
and  Ubrsei,  and  lower  ih  the  gunwale,  for  the 
convenience  of  landing.  The  timber  was  pro- 
bably taken  from  the  neighbouring  forests ;  but 
the  materials  of  his  rUxing,  it  Is  said,  were 
brought  from  Spain.  Having  taken  these  mea- 
sures to  enable  nim  at  a  more  convenient  seasoA 
to  renew  his  expedition  Into  Britain,  he  set  out 
as  usual  for  Italy,  and  for  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome. 

Here  he  found  Pompey  and  Crassus  employed, 
as  has  been  already  related,  in  obtaining  for  tMSB- 
selves,  and  for  him,  the  oMects  vridch  they  had 
severally  in  view.  Crassus  had  fixed  his  thoughts 
on  the  treasures  of  the  east;  and  pri;)ected  ilie 
sale  of  kingdoms,  of  whlah  he  hoped  to  have  the 
disposal  in  that  pert  of  the  wortd.  Pompey  too 
was  aratified  in  his  wishes,  had  got  the  com- 
mand of  an  army,  and  the  patronage  of  a  great 
province,  while  he  continued  at  Rome  to  enjoy 
nis  consideration,  and  was  vested  with  a  species 
of  monarchy,  In  wielding  the  united  powers  of 
the  wrty.  Cssar  had  provided,  whiit  he  knew 
in  toe  end  was  to  decide  every  controversy,  a 
great  army,  inured  to  service,  and  In  a  station 
whkh  gave  an  easy  access  to  ItiJy,  and  the  com- 
mand M  Rome.  As  If  secure  ofthelr  Interests, 
they  permitted  the  election  of  con- 
suls  to  proceed  without  disturb- 
ance; and  sufiltfed  Lucius  Doml- 
tius  Ahenobarbus,  a  professed  par^ 
tisan  of  the  senate,  together  with 
Appius  Claudiua,  to  be  dected 
consuls;  Marcus,  Cato,  and  Mflo, 
to  be  placed  In  the  list  of  pnetors ; 
and  several  citizens,  well  affected  to  the  senate, 
to  be  admitted  into  the  college  of  tribonea^ 


U.  C690. 
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g|2  'I'HE  PROGRESS  AKD  TERMINATION  [Book  IV. 

The  winter  and  iprinfthowerer,  were  inmctive   replied  the  otlier»   'Mn  your  undertaking  tlui 
•n  tbe  part  of  the  arbtocracy.     Cato,  probably,    conquest  in  Parthia.*' 


did  not  see  any  puUic  object  In  vTliich  to  engage 
with  advantage  beyond  the  duties  of  his  office,  in 
which  he  endearouired  to  restrain  by  his  authority, 
and  by  his  example,  the  extravagance  and  luxury 
of  the  age.  The  dangerous  powers  which  liad  been 
recently  granted  to  persons,  from  whose  ambition 
the  republic  bad  much  to  fear,  no  doubt  greatly 


Crassus  was  turned  of  sixty,  and  baring  erer 
considered  riches  as  tlie  surest  means  of  arriving^ 
at  eminence  and  power,  now  joined,  to  the  ra- 
pacity of  a  youthful  ambition,  the  avarice  of 
age.  Upon  his  arrival  in  Syria,  he  pillaged  the 
temple  of  the  Jews,  and  laid  hold  of  treasure 
wherever  else  he  could  find  It.     He  made  a  pre^ 


alarmed  the  senate ;  but  this  body,  though  led  tence  of  the  military  levies  to  be  made  in  the 
by  Domitius,  one  of  the  consuls,  by  Cato  and  ,  provinces  for  extorting  money ;  and  afterwards, 
Alilo,  two  of  the  prators,  and  supported  by  reserving  the  monev  he  had  raised  for  his  own 
many  of  the  tribunes,  did  not  think  themselves  !  use,  neglected  the  levies.  He  required  of  the 
entitled  to  dispute  the  validity  of  those  grants,  |  different  districts  of  his  province,  and  of  the 
nor  to  attempt  the  revocation  of  what  had  been  neij^hl>ouring  allies,  lai^e  quotas  of  men,  and 
■o  recently  confirmed  by  the  people.  1  military  stores,   merely  that  they  might  buy 

•Pompey,  iv>w  master  of  SpiUn  and  part  of  exemptions  with  proportional  sums  of  money.' 
Africa,  with  an  adequate  army,  still'  under  the  I  In  the  same  spirit  of  avarice  and  rapacity,  he 
pretence,ashasbeen  mentioned,  of  his  commission  I  invaded  ttie  Parthians  without  any  authority 
to  furnish  tbe  public  granaries  with  com,  re-  '  from  the  state,  and  even  without  the  pretence  of 


malned  in  Italy,  and  passed  the  greater  port  of 
his  time  among  his  country  villas,  executing  the 
duties  of  general  purveyor  with  the  assistance  of 
his  lieuteniints,  and  managing  his  intrigues  in 
the  city  by  means  of  his  agents  and  friends.  He 
was  attended  by  numbers  of  every  rank  and 
condition,  who  resorted  to  him  with  the  assi- 
dtdty  of  real  courtiers,  and  with  a  servility, 
which,  in  a  republic,  implied  the  utmost  corrup- 
tion of  manners.  He  even  maintained  the  ap- 
pearances of  royalty  in  the  state  whicli  he  as- 
sumed, aa  well  as  in  the  influence  he  acquired. 
Wlule  he  himself  affected  reserve  and  modera- 
tion. In  order  to  appear  worthy  of  his  rank,  his 
retainers  ever  treated  him  as  a  great  prince,  and 
with  his  connivance  fomented  disorders  tending 
to  shake  the  government  of  the  senate ;  to  the 
end  that  the  republic  might  be  forced  to  rely  on 
him  for  support,  while  he  himself  affected  to 
decline  the  burden. 

In  tbe  management  of  these  intrigues,  and  in 
the  full  hopes  of  their  success,  I^mpey  was 
now  leflt  by  Crassus,  as  well  as  by  Cnsar.  Tbe 
iirst,  in  bis  impatience  to  take  possession  of  his 
government,  liad  broken  through  all  the  impe- 
dimenta that  were  placed  to  hinder  his  depar- 
ture from  Rome,  made  haste  to  Brundisium  with 
his  army,  emlmrked,  notwithstanding  the  un- 
favourableness  of  the  season,  and,  with  consid- 
erable loss,  iKith  of  men  and  of  shipping  in  a 
storm,  made  his  passage  into  Macedonia.  The 
prohibition  of  the  pnetor  still  sounded  in  his 
ears.  He  dreaded  a  vote  of  the  senate  or  people 
to  recall  his  commission.  It  appears,  that  soon 
after  his  departure,  a  motion  had  been  actually 
made  for  this  purpose ;  and  that  Cicero,  though 
formerly  on  ill  terms  with  Crassus,  hiAng  taught 
by  his  late  sufferings  to  court  the  favour  of  those 
who  could  either  hurt  or  protect  him,  appeared 
on  this  question  in  his  favour,  and  claimed  a 
share  in  the  merit  of  obtaining  the  decision  that 
was  given  to  confirm  his  commission.' 

But  without  attending  to  the  state  of  these 
deliberations  at  Rome,  Crassus  continued  his 
march  by  Alacedonia  and  the  Hellespont  into 
Asia.  In  passing  through  Galatia,  finding  De- 
jotarus,  sovereign  of  that  principidity,  then  of 
an  advanced  age,  occupied  in  a  work  that  is  be- 
coming at  every  age,  building  a  new  citv,  and 
making  a  settlement  for  more  people ;  he  is  said 
to  have  observed  to  the  prince,  that  it  was 
somewhat  too  late,  at  his  age,  to  form  projects 
of  new  settlements ;  "  nor  are  you  very  early," 


I  Cicero  ad  Famil.  lib.  v.  ep.  8.  ad  Crasstrai. 


a  quarrel. 

The  Parthians,  like  other  dynasties  which 
befiore  or  since  have  arisen  in  that  part  of  Uie 
world,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris,  wei*e  of  Scythian  extraction. 
On  the  decline  of  the  Macedonian  power,  about 
two  hundred  years  before  the  present  date,  a 
swarm  from  the  north  liad^migrated  to  the  lower 
banks  of  tbe  1  igris,  overran  the  country  round 
Ctesiphon,  continued  to  hara^w  the  neighbour- 
hood by  their  depredations ;  and,  at  last,  being 
commanded  bv  Arsaces,  the  founder  of  .this  new 
kingdom,  took  possession  of  an  extensive  coun- 
try, and  though  under  a  new  name,  in  ianci  re- 
stored the  monarchy  of  Persia.* 

The  Partliiun,  or  new  Persian  monarchy, 
l>eing  yet  in  its  vigour,  was  the  most  formidable 
power  that  now  any  where  appeared  within 
reach  of  the  Roman  arms.  Its  forces  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  horse.  Part  intended  for 
re^^ular  chai'ges,  cased  in  heavy  armour;  and 
using  the  lance ;  part  mounted  in  a  lighter  man- 
ner for  expedition  and  swiftness,  and  using  the 
bow.  While  in  the  field  they  were  attended  by 
herds  of  spare  horses,  which  they  pastured,  or 
drove  in  the  rear  of  their  armies.  With  this 
supply,  upon  any  occasional  loss,  they  new* 
mounted  their  cavalry,  or,  having  relief  of 
fresh  horses,  peribrmcMl  amazing  marches,  and 
frequently  presented  themselves  to  their  enemies » 
where  it  was  not  expected  they  (^uld  appear. 
They  had  different  notions  of  victory  and  defeat 
from  other  nations ;  they  always  counted  it  a 
victory,  when,  by  their  flights,  they  drew  on 
enemv  into  straits  by  hasty  and  unguarded  pur- 
suits,^ and  often  enjoved  the  greatest  advantage 
when  they  seemed  to  be  routed  and  to  fly. 

When  Crassus  advanced  to  the  Euphrates, 
Orodes  king  of  Parthia,  then  engaged  in  a  war 
with  Artabazes,  on  the  side  of  Armenia,  sent  a 
deputation  to  expostulate  with  the  Roman  gene- 
ral on  the  cause  of  his  hostile  approach ;  Crassus 
made  answer,  that  he  would  give  the  reasons  of 
his  coming  when  he  arrived  at  Seleucia,  <*here,*' 
said  one  of  the  Parthian  messengers  (showing 
the  palm  of  his  hand^  "  hair  will  grow  before 
yon  shall  arrive  at  Seleucia."  Crassus  proceed-^ 
ed  In  his  march,  passed  the  Euphrates,  and 
rava{|^ed  Mesopotamia  without  any  resistance. 
Having  continued  his  operations  until  the  end 
of  the  season,  he  returned  for  the  winter  int» 


2  Pint,  in  Crawo,  11.  Dio.  Cn<i?.  lib.  {▼.  c.  13. 
9  Josdn.  lib.  bd.  Dio.  Cass,  lib.x).  xU, 
4  Dio.  Cass.  lib.  al.  c.  15. 
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Sjrria.*  Upon  hk  Anivil  in  this  prorince,  be 
WM  joined  by  hit  son  Publins,  wbo  hsd  served 
tome  years  in  a  oonsiderable  rank  in  tbe  army 
in  Gaol,  and  was  now  detacbed  bv  Cosar  with 
a  tboiMand  horse,  and  many  mans  of  bononr, 
to  aet  mder  his  fiither  in  Syria. 

Tliis  ioTBsionof  Mesopotamia,  after  tlie  season 
had  become  tiur  spent,  serred  ordy  to  alarm  and 
prorolco  the  enemy,  witbont  procuring  any 
adrautaipe  to  tlie  arms  of  the  Romans ;  aikl  hos- 
tilities wei«  lilceiy  to  proceed  in  the  spring  with 


gnat  animosity,  wlien  Crassos  was  to  nrosecute 
the  war  wiiich  lie  liad  thus  oommenoed  ok  soch 
dangftuns  ground* 

CflBMir,  in  tbe  mean  time,  found  continual 
oocupation  for  his  troops  in  Gaul,  or  in  the 
neiglilKmrhood  of  that  nrorince.  He  himself, 
with  his  usual  activity,  aaving  been  in  Italy  in 
tiM  beffinning  of  winter,  and  having  conferred 
"witk  uie  persons  with  whom  he  entrusted  the 
management  of  his  affairs  at  Rome,  proceeded 
to  lUyricnm,  upon  a  report,  that  this  part  of  liis 
province  was  infested  by  the  incursions  of  the 
Pymstae,  a  warlilce  tribe  on  the  frontier.  Upon 
his  arrival,  the  invaders  withdrew,  and  were 
disowned  by  tlieir  nation.  The  state  denied, 
tiiat  t«tey  had  ever  given  a  commission  to  make 
war  on  the  Roman  province,  became  bound  for 
tlie  future  to  restrain  the  depredations  of 
private  adventurers,  and  gave  hostages  for  the 
observance  of  this  article. 

Early  in  ^ring,  Ciesar  returned  from  this 
expedition  to  the  quarters  of  his  army  in  the 
low  countries,  and  found,  tttat  in  consequence 
of  tlie  orders  he  had  given  at  the  end  of  the  pre- 
ceding campaign,  no  less  than  six  hundred  trans- 
poit  vessels,  and  twenty-eight  galleys,  were  ac- 
tually built  in  different  harbours  mmi  Ostend 
to  fiidonge,  and  in  a  few  days  might  be  ready  for 
sea.  He  accordingly  ordered  them  to  be  launch- 
ed, and  directed  the  whole  to  assemble  at  the 
samo  port  from  which  he  sailed  on  the  preceding 
3rear,  in  order  to  receive  the  army  on  their  in- 
tended invasion  of  Britain.  But,  before  his 
departars,  being  informed  that  certain  nations 
on  the  Moselle  were  meditating  a  revolt,  and 
were  stdidting  the  Germans  to  come  over  the 
Rhine  to  their  assistance,  to  the  end  that  he 
might  not  leave  anry  enemy  on  foot  in  his  rear, 
and  that  he  might  secure  the  peace  of  Gaul  in 
his  absoBce,  he  marched  to  the  Moselle  with 
four  legions  and  eight  hundred  horse.  Upon  his 
arrival  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  the  people 
divided  between  two  leaders,  who,  being  jealous 
of  each  other,  made  their  submission  separately, 
and  gave  the  necessary  hostages  as  a  pledge  for 
thehr  future  behaviour. 

Wtefa  these  securities,  C»sar  returned  to  the 
coast,  ibund  all  his  armed  galleys  and  Ave  hun- 
dred and  sixty  of  liis'tnuisports  actually  assem- 
Ued ;  the  other  fbrty  transports  had  been  put 
bade  by  contrary  winds,  and  were  still  retolned 
at  the  port  at  which  they  had  been  built.  The 
force  Intended  for  this  expedition  to  Britain 
conaisted  of  five  legions,  amounting  possibly,  on 
the  probable  supposition  that  they  were  not 
complete,  to  about  twenty  thousand  men,*  to- 
KHher  w1  A  a  body  of  Gauls,  including  many  of 
their  chlefk,  nirbom  Caesar  chose  to  retain  with 
his  army,  rather  as  hostages  for  the  fldellty  of 
their  countrymen,    than  as  auxiliaries  in  the 
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war.  The  fleet  consisted  of  five  hundred  and ' 
sixty  transport  vessels,  twenty-eight  armed 
gallics,  with  many  tenders  and  small  craR,  pro- 
vided by  officers  for  their  own  convenien^,  and 
for  the  reception  of  their  equipages ;  in  all  eighi 
hundred  sail. 

Tbe  wind  being  northerly  for  five-and-twenty 
days  ^  after  the  fleet  was  assembled,  the  troops 
still  remained  on  shore.  At  the  expiration  of 
this  time  tbe  wind  diangsd,  and  the  troops  be- 
gan to  embark,  but  were  suddenly  interrupted 
by  the  desertion  of  a  Gaulish  chief,  who,  being 
averse  to  the  service,  thought  this  a  favourahl* 
opportunitT  to  diseotfage  himself  with  his  fi^ 
lowers.  Cesar  conndered  this  desertion  as  a 
dedaration  of  war,  and  being  sei^sible  of  tbb 
dangw  he  might  incur  in  case  of  any  disaster  by 
having  sudi  enemies  in  his  rear,  suspended  the 
embarlcation,  and  sent  a  party  of  horse  in  pur* 
suit  of  the  fugitive,  who,  being  overtaken,  was 
killed  In  attempting  to  defend  himself.  His 
followers  were  brought  back  and  obliged  to 
embark  for  Britain. 

On  the  return  of  the  party  omployed  in  thi* 
service  the  embarkation  proceeded,  and  being 
completed  at  sunset  of  the  same  day,  the  wind 
being  still  fSftir,  the  fleet  weighed,  and  got  into 
the  channd;  Irat  the  wind  soon  after  having 
failed,  or  shifted  more  to  the  west,  and  Ihe  tide 
being  set  to  the  northward,  they  were  carried  a 
considerable  way  in  that  direction  past  the  port 
for  which  they  had  steered.  At  day-bre^  they 
saw  the  land  of  Britain  on  their  left,  and  seemed 
to  leave  some  conspicuous  part  of  the  island,  pro- 
bably the  south  foreland,  astern :  but  with  the 
turn  of  the  tide,  and  the  hdp  of  their  oars,  they 
arrived  at  noon  at  a  convenient  part  of  the  coast 
not  far  distant  from  the  landing-place  of  the 
former  year,  but  less  exposed  to  the  sea.  This 
i^ace  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  PigweU  Say, 
beyond  the  month  of  the  Stour,  or  the  entry  to 
Swidwich  Haven.' 

The  Britons  had  assembled  as  formerly  to  op- 
pose the  descent  of  the  RoriSans;  but,  on  the 
appearance  of  so  great  a  fleet,  were  intimidatct^ 
and  withdrew  from  the  coast. 

Ctesar,  flattering  himself  that  he  had  found  a 
safer  road  for  bis  ships  than  that  at  which  he 
bad  stationed  them  in  the  preceding  year,  left 


5  Dio.  lib.  xl.    Pint,  hi  Crasso. 
0  The  legions,  at  the  end  of  this  cainpaign,  ware 
fCdaced  to  3,900. 


his  fleet  at  anchor,  and  guarded  against  any  at- 
temps  of  the  natives  by  a  body  of  ten  cohorts 
and  three  hundred  horse,  that  ^ere  properly  en- 
trenched on  the  shore.  Being  informed  that 
the  Britons  had  their  forces  assembled  on  a 
small  river  (probably  Ae  SUntr),  at  the  distance 
of  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  his  landing-pkce, 
he  put  his  army  in  motion  in  the  night,  and  at 
break  of  day  came  up  with  them,  dislodged  them 
firom  their  post,  and  obliged  them  to  withdraw 
to  a  place  of  retreat  in  that  neighbourhood. 


7  Soe  CtcMta**  Cosmientadcs. 
8  Mr.  d'AnviHo,  on  a  rappotition  that  CsMar  mast 
bate  piuwed  into  Britaia  by  tbo  shorteit  poMible 
line,  fixes  upon  Hith.  about  eight  miles  wort  of 
Dover,  as  the  place  of  his  landing  in  his  flrst  inva- 
sion of  Britain ;  and,  ermscqtiently,  on  some  other 
eontignons  part  as  the  plkce  of  his  landing  in  the  m. 
cood  ioTasion ;  bnt  tb&  doos  not  agree,  either  vith 
the  description  of  the  c%ia8t,  being  vlanum  et  avft- 
tum  littus.  or  with  the  sequel  of  the  story,  which 
places  some  such  rirer  as  the  Stonr  to  be  passed  iiv 
his  mafvh,  aboot  twelve  miles  fk«m  the  shore.  Tho 
ith,  though  not  altogether  iaaccessible,  la 
I  hiily,  and  woold  have  exposed  Gccsar  to 
in  his  first  operations  on  shore,  whifih  ha- 


aboot  twelve  miles  fk«m  the  shore. 
It  at  Hith, 
slocp  and 

diffotdties. -,      ,    , 

could  not  possibly  hare  omitted  to  muatioa 
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whieh,  on  occasion  of  their  own  wars,  had  heen 
fortified  in  their  manner  with  a  moat,  And 
ramparts  of  wood.  To  reduce  them  in  this 
stron^^old,  be  erected  some  worlu,  and  made 
rsguhv  approaches ;  but  aa  ha  had  not  inrested 
the  place,  the  only  effect  of  his  attack  was,  to 
force  the  enemy  to  abandon  it,  and  to  eontinue 
their  retreat.  He  had  taken  his  resolution  to 
pursue  them  on  the  following  day,  and 'had  bo- 
gMXi  his  march  in  three  divUions,  wlien  it  ap- 
peared, that  the  dement  which  is  the  safeguard 
of  Britain,  though  not  ^ways  sufficient  to  keep 
its  enemies  at  a  distance,  yet  is  subject  to  acci- 
dents which  render  the  attempt  of  invaders  very 
difficult,  and  their  condition,  even  when  on 
shore,  sufficiently  hazardous.  To  this  purpose 
a  messenger  overtook  Cesar  on  his  march  with 
tidings,  that  all  his  ships,  in  a  storm  which  arose 
in  the  preceding  night,  had  been  driven  from 
their  anchors,  had  run  foul  of  each  other,  that 
manv  <^  them  were  stranded  and  wrecked,  and 
all  or  them  greatly  damaged. 

'  Cssar,  on  this  report,  suspended  his  march, 
and,  having  fixt^  the  main  body  of  his  army  in 
a  well-fortified  camp ;  he  himself,  with  a  proper 
escort,  returned  to  the  coast.  At  hie  arrival,  he 
found  that  forty  of  hb  ships  were  irrecoverably 
lost ;  but  that  the  remainder,  though  greatly  da- 
maged, might  be  refitted.  For  this  purpose  he 
cave  orders  in  his  army,  that  all  who  had  been 
Instnieted  in  the  trade  of  a  carpenter  should  re- 
pair to  the  sea -port  to  be  employed  in  refitting 
the  fleet;  he  called  many  workmen  likewise 
from  Gaul,  and  gave  directions  for  building  a 
number  of  new  vessels  on  different  parU  of  that 
coast ;  and  to  guard,  for  the  future,  against  such 
accidents  as  had  lately  befallen  his  shi|i6,  he  or- 
dered that  they  should  be  drawn  on  snore.  In 
this  work  the  army  was  inceesantlv  employed 
for  ten  days,  and  without  intermission  even  in 
the  night  The  fleet,  at  length,  being  in  this 
manner  secured  from  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  and 
covered  by  an  entrenchment  on  the  side  of  the 
land,  he  returned  to  his  camp,  and  resumed  the 
operations  of  his  army. 

It  aDi>ears  that  the  natives  of  Britain,  being 
divided  into  many  small  cantons,  or  separate 
principalities,  and,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  fre- 
quently at  war  amonsr  themselves,  had  been  ac- 
tually at  variance  when  Csesar  arrived;  but, 
during  the  short  respite  which  the  disaster  that 
had  befallen  his  fleet  had  given  them,  that  they 
had  agreed  to  suspend  their  own  qiuirrels,  and 
were  assembled  in  greater  numbers  than  for- 
merly, under  Cassivolaunus,  a  chieftain  of  Mid- 
dlesex, or,  as  Cssar  describes  him,  a  prince  re- 
siding on  the  northern  banks  of  the  Thames, 
and  at  about  seventy  or  eighty  miles  from  the  sea. 

This  chieftain  brought  into  the  field  a  nume- 
rous army  of  infantry,  of  horsemen,  and  armed 
chariots.  His  knowledge  of  the  woods  enabled 
him  to  harass  the  Romans  on  their  march,  and, 
following  the  tracts  that  were  dear  of  under- 
wood, not  only  to  gall  them  with  missiles  from 
the  thickets,  but  to  charge  them  likewise  with 
his  horsemen  and  chariots,  even  in  places 
where  the  ground  seemed  least  fitted  for  the 
movement  of  such  bodies.  Encouraged  with 
his  sucess  in  this  species  of  warfare,  he  ventured 
to  attack  the  whole  cavalry  of  the  Roman  army, 
which,kbeing  on  a  foraging  party,  were  support- 
ed by  an  entire  legion.  But  the  Britons  being,  In 
this  attempt,  defeated  with  great  slanghter,  thdr 
chief  lost  courage,  or  was  deserted  by  his  follow- 
ers, and  never  more  attempted  to  face  the  Romans. 

Caesar,  finding  this  enemy  remit  his  ardour, 
advanced  with  a  quicker  pace.     Prom  his  silence 


[Book  IV. 

on  the  subject  of  any  difReuIty  hi  passing  tbe 
Medway,  we  must  suppose  him  to  have  faUowvi 
the  vale  of  the  Stour  to  Ashford,  and  frmm 
thence  to  have  kept  on  the  plains  to  Maidatoaa^ 
near  to  which  place  the  river  Medway  la  9mm 
where  naturally  fordaUe ;  and  ftom  the  leaigth 
of  his  march,  being  about  eighty  mika  frmn  the 
sea,  when  he  came  upon  Ike  banks  «f  thie 
Thames,  vre  may  suppose  him  to  have  arrival 
on  that  river  at  the  reach  which  mns  from  soatk 
to  north,  somewhere  between  Kingstona  and 
Brentford.  There  he  observes,  that  the  mily 
ford  in  the  river  waa  fenced  and  guavded ;  that 
a  row  of  sharp  stakes  was  driven  under  water ; 
that  the  opposite  bank  was  lined  with  a  palisade, 
and  manned  by  a  numerous  body  <^  the  naAivao. 
Ha  nevertheless  proceeded  to  force  his  way,  and 
by  the  impetuosity  of  his  attack,  drove  the  en«- 
my  fhmi  their  post,  and,  without  aaylsss,  af- 
fected his  passage,  although  his  men  wei^s  obliged 
to  wade  up  to  uie  chin. 

Cassivelaunus  had,  for  some  time,  made  no 
attempt  to  resist  the  Roman  army ;  lie  had  con- 
tented himself  with  observing  their  modons, 
and  with  endeavouring  to  strip  the  cmmtry  be> 
fore  them  of  every  particular  by  which  th^ 
could  profit  on  thdr  march.  Cassar,  on  his  part, 
advanced  with  the  precautions  necessary  against 
such  an  enemy,  and,  as  they  had  destroyed  what 
could  be  of  immediate  use  to  his  army,  ha  dc^ 
stroyed  what  was  left,  in  order  to  force  the  m^ 
tives  to  submission.  In  this  state  of  the  vrar, 
having  leisure  and  opportunity  to  observe  the 
condition  of  the  country  and  the  manners  of  the 
people,  he  gives  the  following  accoont  of  both  : 
"  That  on  the  coast  there  were  colonies  from  the 
neighbouring  continent,  still  distinguished  by 
the  names  of  the  countries  from  whence  they 
had  come ;  that  these  colonies,  bdng  possessed 
of  agriculture,  and  well  stocked  vnth  cattle, 
were  extremely  populous ;  that  they^d  mooay 
made  of  iron  or  brass ;  the  first  of  whidi  m»» 
tals,  with  great  quantities  of  tin,  were  found  4n 
their  own  island;  the  other  metal  waa  im- 
ported from  abroad ;  that  the  winter  was  milder 
here  than  in  Gaul ;  that  the  woods  of  Britain 
furnished  the  same  timber  with  those  of  Gaul, 
except  the  fir  and  the  beedi;  and  that  the 
houses  were  built  in  the  saose  manner  in  both 
countries."  From  this  account  of  the  coast  he 
proceeds  to  observe,  "  That  ^e  inland  parte 
were  occupied  by  the  original  natives,  who,  with 
little  com,  subdsted  chiefly  by  milk  and  the 
other  produce  of  their  herds ;  that,  by  a  partioof- 
lar  superstition,  although  possessed  of  hares,  of 
geese,  and  other  fowls,  they  were  forbid  to  eat 
of  these  atiimals ;  that  they  were  curious  in  the 
ornaments  of  the  person ;  affected  to  have  bushy 
whiskers,  and  long  hair ;  that  they  stained  or 
painted  their  bodies  of  a  blue  colour,  and  had  no 
clothes  besides  the  skins  of  beasts ;  that  they  a»- 
sociated  in  small  clubs  or  f^temities  of  ten  er 
a  dozen  in  number.'*  And  adds  a  drcumstance^ 
in  which,  if  he  were  not  deoeivedi  as  ia  common 
enough  to  foreigners,  by  some  appearaacea 
which  were  not  sufficiently  explained  to  him,  he 
gives  a  striking  example  of  the  diversity  which 
takes  place  among  mankind  in  settling  thecaaoi 
of  external  actions.  The  brothers,  the  fathe* 
and  the  son,  thongh  separately  married,  and  re- 
puted the  parents  of  children,  brought  forth  by 
their  respective  wives,  yet,  without  jealousy  or 
imputation  of  evil,  lived  with  those  wives  in 
common.' 

1  See  Cesar's  Commentaries  on  bis  last  expedition 
to  Britain. 
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CfiMar,  beinc  on  the  left  of  the  Thames,  made 
an  allianoe  with  the  Trinohantes,  8um>o«ed  to 
have  been  the  inhabitants  af  Esiex  and  Sofft^k. 
The  sorerelf^  of  this  canton  harinf ,  in  some 
quarrel  with  his  own  people,  been  expelled  from 
his  dominion,  had  taken  refuge  with  Cesar  in 
Ganl,  and  was  now,  by  force  of  the  Roman 
arms,  restored  to  his  kingdom.  Fire  other  prin- 
elpalities  made  their  submission  at  the  same 
time.  Cassirelannns  retired  to  his  principal 
fortress,  which,  consisting  of  a  palisade  and  a 
ditch  situated  in  the  least  accessible  part  of  the 
woods,  was  by  the  natires,  as  C«sar  is  pleased 
to  express  himself,  called  a  town,^  and  was  in 
reality,  in  case  of  alarm,  a  place  ot  retreat  for 
themselTes  and  their  cattle.  On  the  apvroach 
and  attack  of  Qesar  on  one  side,  Cassirelannus 
retired  by  an  outlet  on  the  other,  leaving  some 
herds  of  caUle,  and  many  of  his  men,  to  fall  into 
the  enemy's  hand. 

After  this  defeat,  the  British  .  prince  endeav- 
oured, as  a  last  resource,  tb  gtva  Oesar  some 
trouble  in  his  rear ;  and  for  thia  interpose  seni  an 


order  to  the  four  princes  of  Kent,  to  i 
their  people,  and  endeavour  to  fvnroe  the  Roman 
station,  and  destroy  the  Roman  shipping,  where 
they  lay  on  the  coast.  They  accordingly  attacked 
the  intrenchment,  but  were  repulsed  ;  and  Cas- 
sivelannus  himself,  reduced  to  despair  by  the  de- 
fection of  ■•  many  of  hi^  countrymoa,  and  by  his 
repeated  defeats,  determined  to  make  his  sub- 
mission. The  season  of  the  year  l>eing  far  ad- 
vanced, and  CsMar,  desirous  to  retnre  with 
honour  from  a  country  in  which  he  was  not 
prepared  to  make  any  settlements,  accepted  this 
on  easy  terms. 

A  certain  tribute  was  imposed  on  the  nations 
inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  hostages 
taken  for  the  payment  of  it,  and  the  invaders, 
with  a  numerous  assemblage  of  prisoners,  then 
the  only  or  principal  spoils  of  this  island,  retired 
to  their  ships,  which,  not  being  sufficient  to  re- 
ceive them  at  one  embarlcation,  were  obliged  to 
return  for  a  second ;  and  in  this  way  succes- 
sively, without  any  nsaterial  accident,  trans- 
ported the  whole  oJT the  Roman  army  into  Gaul. 


CHAP.  II. 


Death  qfJidia  the  daughter  of  Comt  and  the  wife  of  PdrnpeV'^Trial  of  C^abhuvs — Detection  of  an 
infanvous  Transactian  ofMemmius  and  AhenooaHms-^Revw  of  the  Low  Cottntries-^Military  Execu- 
tion against  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Country  beftveen  the  Rhine  attd  the  Meuse— •Operations  of  Crassus  in 
MesojHttaniia — His  Death — Conijtetitum  Jbr  the  Consulate— Death  of  Clodim — Biot  in  the  City— 
Ponqwy  sde  Consul — Tried  of  Milo, 


WHILE  the  Roman  army  was  in  Britain, 
there  happened,  by  tlie  death  of  Julia, 
the  daughter  of  C«sar  and  the  wife  of  Pompey, 
a  great  cliange  in  the  discontinuance  of  the  rela- 
tion which  subsisted  between  them,  and  in  the 
separation  of  their  supposed  political  interests. 
The  connection  which  then  came  to  be  dissolved, 
had  been  devised  as  a  bond  of  confederacy  be- 
tween parties  whose  interfering  objecU  of  ambi- 
tkm  must  hav«  otherwise,  on  many  occasions, 
excited  their  mutual  jealousy.  Neither  the 
father-in-hiw,  nor  the  son,  was  likely  to  sacri- 
fice his  ambition  to  mere  affection,  but  each  may 
Iwve  expected,  that  the  other  should  be,  in  some 
darree,  the  dupe  of  his  relation,  and  should  abate 
a  uttle  of  the  jealousy  to  which  he  was,  hy  his 
situation  and  his  olgeets,  so  naturally  inclined. 
This  passion,  however,  we  may  believe  was  far 
from  navins  been  extinguished  in  the  mind  of 
either.  The  choice  which  Pompey  made  of 
Spain  for  hit  province,  with  a  military  command 
for  a  term  of  nve  years,  probably  proceeded  from 
a  desire  to  retain  bis  superiority  over  Ciesar,  and 
to  have  in  his  power,  in  case  of^a  breech  between 
them,  a  proviiuse,  though  leas  contiguous  to  Italy 
than  that  which  was  held  by  C«sar,  not  leas 
fitted  to  furnish  formidable  wmies  and  the  re- 
MMiroes  of  war. 

Notwithstanding  these  effects  of  jealousy, 
while  the  familiar  relation  of  father-in-law  and 
son  subsisted  between  Cesar  and  Pompey,  and 
while  Crassus  continued  to  hold  a  species  of 
balance  in  their  councils,  they  seemed  to  acquiesce 
in  a  participation  of  consequence  and  power. 
But  the  death  of  Julia,  «nd  that  likewise  of  the 
child  of  which  she  had  been  delivered  only  a  few 
days  before  her  death,  put  an  end,  not  only  to 
any  real  cordiality  in  this  connection,  but  even 
to  any  semblance  of  friendship,  and  rendered 


them,  from  this  time  forward,  mutually  jealous 
of  the  advantages  they  severalljr  gained.  Whether 
in  respect  to  force  in  the  provinces,  or  to  state 
and  popularity  at  Rome. 

It  is  observed,  that,  from  this  date,  Csraar  be- 
came more  than  formerly  attentive  to  reports 
from  the  city,  and  more  careful  of  his  intelligence 
from  thence ;'  and  that  he  endeavoured  to  gain 
every  person  who  might  be  of  consequence  in 
deciding  the  contest  which  he  perceived  must 
arise.  Among  these  he  paid  his  court  in  parti- 
cular to  Cicero,  who  was  likely,  about  this  time, 
to  devote  himself  to  Pompey,  and  whom  he 
wished,  at  least,  to  keep  in  suspense  between 
them  :  for  this  purpose,  as  appears  from  their 
correspondence,  he  applied,  as  usual,  to  his 
vanity,  and,  while  he  was  piercing  the  woods  of 
Britain  in  pursuit  of  Cassivelaunus  and  his 
painted  followers,'  affected  to  read  and  to  admln^ 
verses  which  were  sent  to  him  by  a  person  much 
more  esteemed  for  his  prose  than  his  poetry. 

The  Roman  army  had  been  tempted  into 
Britain  by  the  hopes  of  finding  mines  of  silver, 
but  were  disappointed ;  for,  brides  riaves,  they 
found  no  booty  in  that  island.  Such  probably 
likewise  were  the  principal  spoils  of  Gaul ;  yet  • 
we  find  their  general,  in  consequence  «f  nis 
conquests  in  that  country,  enabled  to  expend 
great  sums  in  supporting  bis  influence  at  Rome. 
While  Pompey  procured  his  own  impointmeni 
to  the  oonunand  of  an  army,  in  order  tc^  keep 
pace  with  Ciesar  in  the  provinces,  C«sar,  in 
his  turn,  projected  public  works  at  Rome  to  vie 
with  the  magnificence  of  Pompey,  and  with  that 


9  Cicero  ad  Qolat.  frat.  lib.  ii.  ep.  15.  et  lib.  iii.  ep.  I. 
S  Ibid.  lib.  U.  ep.  alt.  Ad  AMcom,  lib.  iv.  ep.  10. 
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of  other  dttzanS)  wbo  mode  sadi  works  a  part 
of  their  policy  to  |^ia  the  people.  For  this  pur- 
pose C»sar  proposed  to  build  a  Baailica,'  and  to 
eiiUrge  the  forum,  at  an  expenee  of  six  millions 
Roman  monev,  or  about  fifty  thousand  pounds  ; 
to  rail  In  the  field  of  Mars  with  marble  ballhi- 
ters,  and  to  surround  the  whole  with  a  colonade 
or  portico  extending  a  thousand  paces,  or  about 
a  mile. 

In  these  several  works  C»sar  affected  to  con- 
sult or  to  emploT  Cicero  in  a  manner  which 
flattered  his  vanity,  and  renewed  his  hopes  of 
being  able  also  to  direct  his  councils'  in  what 
related  to  matters  of  state. 

In  the  mean  time,  parties  in  the  city,  though 
I  on  the  side  or  different  competitors  tor 


office  at  the  approaching  elections,  were  likewise 
intent  on  the  cause  of  Gabinius.  This  officer, 
while  yet  in  his  province,  had  been  impeached 
for  disobeying  the  orders  of  the  senate,  and  for 
contempt  of  religion  in  his  expedition  to  I^gypt. 
But  having,  by  the  influence  of  Pompey  and  of 
CflDsar,  eluded  his  first  attack,  he  set  out  for 
Home  in  grent  confidence,  and,  on  his  joumev, 
cave  out,  that  he  was  to  demand  a  triumph. 
But,  upon  his  approach  to  the  city,  hearing  in 
what  manner  the  senate  and  people  were  affect- 
ed towards  him,  he  thought  proper  to  make  his 
entry  in  the  night ;  and  being  arrived,  on  the 
eighteenth  of  September,  did  not  even  venture 
to  appear  in  the  senate  for  ten  days.  No  leas 
than  three  prosecutions  were  preparing  against 
him  :  for  treason,  for  extortion  in  his  province, 
and  for  other  crimes.  The  first  day  on  which 
he  presented  himself  in  the  senate,  the  consuls, 
when  he  would  have  withdrawn,  commanded 
him  to  stay.  And,  having  called  the  farmers 
of  the  revenue  from  Syria,  wbo  attended  with 
a  complaiut  from  the  province,  bid  them  state 
their  charge. 

An  altercation  ensued,  in  which  Cicero, 
mindful  of  the  injuries  he  had  received  from 
Gabinius,  took  a  principal  part  against  him, 
and  pronounced  an  invective,  which  the  other 
returned  with  the  abusive  appc^ation  of  fugitive. 
In  allusion  to  his  late  exile.*  Yet,  soon  after, 
when  this  criminal  was  brought  to  trial  for  ex- 
tortion in  his  province,  Cicero,  as  will  after- 
wards be  mentioned,  undertook,  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  Pompey,  to  appear  in  his  defence. 

Before  this  trial  for  extortion  took  place,  C. 
Memmius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  on  the  ninth  of 
October  delivered  to  the  people,  with  great 
force)  a  charge  of  treason  against  Gabinius.^ 
The  judgment  of  the  tribes  being  called,  and 
sentence  of  condemnation  likely  to  pass,  while 
the  lictors  were  preparing  to  seize  their  prisoner, 
his  son,  a  young  man,  with  much  filial  piety,  a 
virtue  highlv  esteemed  bv  the  Romans,  threw 
himself  at  tne  feet  of  toe  tribune,  and  being 
rudely  spumed  on  the  ground,  happened  to  drop 
his  ring,  the  badge  of  Roman  nobility;  the 
spectators  were  moved ;  Lelius  Balbus,  another 
of  the  tribunes,  interposed,  and,  with  the  general 
approbation  of  the  people,  commanded  the  pro- 
cess to  stop.' 

The  other  prosecutions  nerertheless  were  con- 


TERMINATIQN 


1  What  the  Rnmaos  called  a  Ba«iKca  or  palace, 
was  a  kind  of  exchange,  containinf  porticoes  for 
merchants,  and  other  public  accommodations. 

S  Ciceru  ad  Atticum,  lib.  iv.  ep.  16. 

S  Cicero  ad  Quint,  frat.  lib.  hi.  4  Ibid. 

ff  Yal.  Max.  lib.  viii.  c.  I. 
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tinued  against  Gabinius.  One  before  the  pnetop 
Alfius,  in  which,  though  the  m^ority  of  the 
judges  voted  to  acquk,  there  were  twenty-two, 
out  of  seventy,  who  voted  guilty.*  Another 
before  Cato,  on  a  charge  of  depredation  in  his 
province,  to  the  amount  of  quater  millies,  four 
nundred  millions  Roman  money,  or  about  three 
millions  sterling ;  in  this  last  was  condemned* 
and  forced  into  exile.  At  this  trial,  Pompey 
and  CsBsar  continued  to  employ  their  influenee 
in  his  favour.  And  Cicero,  futhoogh  he  had 
hitherto  treated  Gabinius  aa  the  auuor  of  hit 
own  exile,  being  reconciled  to  Pompey  and  C». 
sar,  no  longer  continued  at  variauce  with  « 
person,  who  had  been  no  more  than  their  tool 
or  instrument  in  procuring  his  misfortunes,  and 
condescended,  on  this  occasion,  though  ineffec- 
tually, to  plead  his  cause.' 

The  approaching  elections  gave  rise  to  compe- 
titions and  intrigue*  more  connected  with  the 
state  of  the  republic,  and  more  an  indication 
of  the  manners  which  then  prevailed.  'Vhm 
poorer  citizens  came  to  depend  for  their  subsie- 
tence  on  the  distributions  of  com  and  other  gra- 
tuities, which  were  made  or  procured  by  thoee 
who  courted  popularity,  or  who  aspired  to  the 
offices  of  state.  Corruption  became  every  day 
more  flagrant  and  less  disguised ,  and  the  laws 
agaiost  bril>ery  were  losing  their  force  for  want 
of  persons  to  prosecute  a  crime,  of  which  so  many 
either  wished  to  reap  the  benefit,  or  which  many 
were  so  strongly  tempted  to  commit.  To  top- 
ply  this  defect,  Cato  moved  in  the  senate,  that 
every  one  elected  into  office  should  be  subjected 
to  an  inquest,  even  if  no  one  should  prosecute  ;* 
and  actually  obtained  an  edict,  requiring  the 
ordinary  judges,  that  were  named  for  trials 
within  the  year,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  means 
by  which  candidates  succc«ded  to  office ;  and  to 
set  those  aside  who  were  found  to  have  inciu>red 
the  penalties  of  corruption.'  The  tribunes  in^ 
terposed  their  negative,  or  suspended  the  effiect 
of  this  resolution,  until  an  act  of  the  people 
should  be  obtained  to  confirm  it.  The  proposal 
gave  great  offence  to  the  parties  concerned  ;  uid 
Cato,  being  attacked  bv  the  populace,  narrowlT 
escaped  With  his  life.  *He  afterwards,  in  a  foH 
assembl  V  of  the  more  respectable  citizens,  wai 
favourably  heard  on  this  subject.  But  Tereni 
tius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  still  persisting  in  bis 
negative,  this  attempt  to  restrain  the  corrupt 
practices  of  thoee  who  canvassed  for  office  had 
no  effect. 

The  candidates  themselves,  in  the  mean  time, 
if  each  could  have  trusted  the  laws  for  restrain- 
ing others,  as  well  as  himself,  from  the  practice 
of  giving  money ;  or  if  any  number  of  them 
coiud  have  relied  upon  an  agreement  to  be  en- 
tered into  among  themselves  to  refrain  from  it, 
would,  it  is  pro£%ble,  have  been  glad  to  be  re- 
lieved from  an  abuse  which  rendered  their  pre- 
tensions so  expensive  and  so  precarious.  Moved 
by  these  considerations,  candidates  for  the  office 
of  the  tribune  entered  into  an  agreement  not  to 
bribe,  and  deposited  each  a  sum  of  money**  in 
the  hands  of  Uato,  to  be  forfeited  by  any  person 
who  should  be  found  acting  in  cootraventioa  to 


8  Cicero  ad  Att.  lib.  ir.  ep.  10. 

7  Dio.  lib.  xxxix.  c.  03.    Cicero  ad  Quint.  frLt.  lib. 
iii.  ep.  I.  et  3. 

8  Plutarch.  Cicero  ad  Att.  lib.  iv.  ep.  l(k 
0  Cicero  ad  Att.  lib.  iv.  «p.  10. 

10  Qningena,  900,»0«  Roman  money  about  4Mt/. 
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U»eir  trwt^."  One  ©f  them,  however,  wae  de- 
tected itt  l^iTing  moaey,  and  aocording^y  forfeit- 
ed hU  ^edge. 

.  la  the  coaipetition  for  the  consulate,  cormp- 
tion  wae  carried  to  the  greotest  excess.  An 
oi&oe  was  opened,  at  which  the  candidates  dealt 
•lit  money  to  the  people,  who  came  in  the  order 
fuf  their  tribes  to  receive  it."  A  gratuity  of  ten 
Bullions  of  sesterces,"  was  offered  to  any  person 
who  should  secure  the  vote  of  the  first  century, 
or,  as  it  wascallsd,  the  Prerogatha.  The  de- 
mand fwc  money  to  he  employed  in  this  species 
of  traffic  became  so  great,  that  by  the  first  of 
July  interest  rose  from  four  to  eight  ner 
cent.**  All  the  four  candidates,  Memmlus,  m. 
&3aurus,  Cn.  Domitius,  and  M.  Messala,  mu- 
tually raised  prosecutions  for  bribery  against 
each  other ;  and  in  the  course  of  these  transac- 
tions, it  appeared  that  Caius  Memmius,  once  a 
vehement  partizan  of  the  senate,  had  made  his 
peace  with  Caesar,  and  was  now  supported  by 
nis  party  at  Rome. 

.Memmius,  it  may  be  remembered,  having 
been  pnetor  at  the  expiration  of  Csesar^s  consu- 
hite,  brought  a  chai^ge  of  high  misdemeanour  in 
office  against  him.  And  Ca>sar  appeared  for  some 
time  to  resent  this  attack ;  but  was  in  reality  as 
little  to  be  diverted  from  his  purpose  by  resent- 
ment, as  he  was  by  affection,  and  knew  how  to 
choose  his  friends  from  among  those  who  had  the 
cesoluUon  to  jprovoke,  as  well  as  from  among  those 
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upon  it,  before  the  senate.  Appius  Claudhit 
braved  the  detection ;  but  Ahenobarbus,  profea- 
slng  himself  to  be  of  a  party  which  contended 
for  purity  and  reformation  of  manners,  incurred 
much  disgnice  and  reproach. 

From  this  transaction  it  should  appear,  not 
Mily  that  the  assemblies  of  the  people  were  ex- 
tremely irregular  and  tumultuary,  and  might  be 
made  up  of  such  persons  as  were  by  any  party 
purposely  brought  to  the  comitium;  but  that 
evefi  the  meetings  of  the  senate  might  be  packed ; 
that  their  proceedings  were  carelessly  recorded, 
and  might  be  easily  forced.-  The  numbers  re- 
quired to  form  a  comitium  or  assembly  of  the 
people  not  B^ing  fixed,  any  convention  or  persons 
brought  from  any  part  of  Italy,  occupy mg  the 
usual  place  of  assembly,  might  take  upon  them 
the  designation  and  powers  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple ;  and  as  the  fluctuating  sovereignty  of  the 
people  by  this  means  passed  from  one  party  to 
another,  its  orders  were  often  surreptitious  and 
contradictory,  and  every  law  might  be  consider- 
ed as  the  mandate  of  a  party  or  faction,  not  as 
the  will  of  the  community.*^  Great  as  these 
disorders  were,  there  were  at  all  times  numerous 
parties  who  bad  an  interest  in  the  continuance 
of  them ;  and  the  age,  though  suffering  under 
the  most  grievous  abuses,  was  stall  more  averse 
to  the  necessary  reformations. 

The  infamy  of  this  recent  transaction  pro- 
duced a  delay  of  the  elections,  until  the  term  of 


who  inclined  to  serve  him.     Cttsar  accordingly  |  the  present  consuls  in  office  was  expired.     An 


made  use  of  this  opportunity  to  separate  Mem< 
mius  from  the  rest  of  his  enemies,  and  by  his 
means  brought  to  light  a  scene  of  corruption,  in 
which  Memmius  himself,  with  other  profe«sed 
MUMNTters  of  the  senate,  had  been  concerned,  and 
which  furnished  Cosar,  and  the  supposed  popu- 
lar party,  with  a  great  triumph  against  these 
pretenden  to  purity  and  public  virtue. 
.  It  appeared  that,  among  other  irregularities  at 
^me  in  the  administraticMi  of  government, 
«ven  laws,  and  supposed  acts  of  the  senate  or 
people,  could  be  forged  or  surreptitiously  obtain- 
ed. The  present  consuls,  Cn.  Domitius,  Ahen- 
ohftrbus,  and  Ap.  Claud.  Pulpher,  entered  into 
•  compact  with  those  two  who  were  candidates 
to  eueoeed  them,  Calus  Memmius  and  C.  Do- 
mitius Calvinus :  the  two  first,  to  secure  their 
own  nomination  to  lucrative  provinces  at  the  ex- 
piration of  their  eensulahip ;  the  two  others  now 
standing  for  this  office,  to  secure  their  elections. 
The  parties  agreed  to  forge  an  edict  of  the  senate 
•nd  of  the  people,  fixing  the  consular  provinces. 
And  a  sum  of  money  was  deposited  bv  the  can- 
didates in  the  hands  of  the  consuls,  to  oe  forfeit- 
ed, if  they  did  not  support  this  foi|^cry,  with  the 
evidence  of  three  augurs,  who  sheull  vouch  for 
the  nassing  of  the  &w  in  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  and  two  senators  of  consular  dignity, 
who  should  swear  they  were  present  when  this 
allotment  of  provinces  was  confirmed  by  the  se- 
nate, although  it  was  notorious  that  no  meeting 
of  the  senate  had  been  held  for  this  purpose. 

Memmius  being  gained  by  the  parties  of  C»- 
lar  and  Pompey,  was  penniaded  to  sacrifice  his 
own  reputation  in  order  to  ruin  that  of  Domi- 
tJue  Ahenobarbus.  Ue  laid  this  strange  agree- 
ment, which  had  been  drawn  up  in  writing, 
together  with  the  bonds  which  had  lieen  grantMl 


11  Plotarch  Cicero  ad  Att.  lib.  iw.  ep.  19.  ad  Quint. 
fi«t.lih.41.e.  n. 

12  Ad  Att.  lib.  iv.  ep.  17.  13  About  80,000/. 

14  Ad  Quint,  firat.  Ub.  ii.  ep.  IS.    Idibns  qnintilibus 
foanus  fait  beasUms  ex  triente. 


interregnimi  accordingly  ei^ued.  The  partizans 
of  Pompey  hinted  the  necessity  of  naming  a 
dictator.  He  himself  affected  great  reserve,  in 
expectation  that  when  the  present  troubles  came 
to  their  height,  the  powers  necessary  to  suppress 
them  would,  by  general  consent,  be  pressed  into 
his  hands. 

In  the  meantime,  Ciesar,  whose  councils  bad 
so  great  a  share  in  determining  these  events,  was 
detained  in  the  northern  parts  of  Gaul,  and  was 
obliged,  contrtsry  to  his  usual  practice,  to  pass 
the  whole  winter  on  this  side  or  the  Alps.  On 
his  return  from  Britain,  finding  that  the  harvest 
in  Gaul  had  been  unfavourable,  he  was  tempt- 
ed, in  order  to  facilitate  the  subsistence  of  his 
army,  to  extend  his  quarters  much  farther  than 
had  been  his  ordinary  practice.  Labienns,  with 
one  division,  was  sent  to  the  Moselle ;  Tltnrhis 
Sabinus,  with  another,  to  the  neighbourhood  oi 
the  Meuse,  near  to  what  are  now  the  districts  of 
Liege  and  Maestricht.  Quintus  Cicero  was 
posted  on  some  of  the  branches  of  the  Scheld  or 
the  Sambre,  in  the  county  of  Hainault  And 
the  whole  army,  by  this  disposition,  extended 
from  the  Seine  to  the  Meuse,  about  Maestricht, 
and  from  the  sea  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Treves. 
The  distance  at  which  the  poets  were  placed 
from  each  other  being  observed  bv  the  natives, 
who  still  bore  witl^  impatience  the  intrusion  and 
usurpation  of  these  strangers,  tempted  them  to 
form  a  design  against  each  of  these  ^[uartcrs 
apart,  and  by  cutting  them  off,  to  rid  theur  conn- 
try  for  ever  of  these  imperious  imd  insatiable 
guests,  who  acted  as  proprietors  in  every  terri- 
tory on  which  they  were  received,  and  branded 
every  act  of  resistance  to  their  uniust  uanrpa- 
tion  with  the  name  of  defection  and  rebellicm. 
,  In  execution  of  this  design,  Amhiorix,  leader 
of  the  nations  which  were  situated  in  the  angle^ 
above  the  confluence  of  the  Meuse  and  the 
Rhine,  and  round    the    quarters  of   Sabinus, 


15  Dion.  Casains,  Ub.  xxxix.  c.  09. 
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which  are  n»me<l  to  have  been  ut  a  plaae  which 
is  now  oallea  Tooipres,  suddenly  presented  him- 
self with  a  numerous  body  iMfort  the  Roman 
9tat|on,  and  endeavoured  to  force  the  intrench- 
meiit;  but  beings  repulsed,  had  recourse  to  an 
Itftifioe  in  which  ao  succeeded.  Affecting  a 
great  regard  for  the  Romans,  he  desired  that  he 
mlffhi  have  an  opportunity  to  communicate  to 
then:  general  a  matter  of  the  most  serious  im- 
portance. An  oflker  being  sent  to  him  upon 
^is  request,  he  pretended  to  disclose,  with  tne 
Mtmost  regcct,  a  secret  design  formed  by  the 
Gauls  to  out  off  the  Roman  army ;  gave  notice 
that  a  great  body  of  Germans  had  already 
passed  tm  Rhine  to  join  in  the  execation  of  thk 
design ;  that  he  himself  had  been  Tery  much 
avene  to  the  pn^ect ;  but  had  been  obliged  to 
give  way  to  the  popular  impetuosity  <^  his 
obuntrvmen,  which  he  could  not  resist ;  that  all 
1m  could  do  was  to  warn  the  Romans  of  their 
danger,  to  the  end  that  ther  might,  in  the  most 
effectual  manner,  consult  tneir  own  safety.  If 
they  chose,  while  it  was  in  their  power,  to 
withdraw,  and  to  gain  the  nearest  station  of 
their  own  people,  lu  had  influence  enough  to 
binder  their  being  molested  on  the  march :  but 
if  they  should  heutato  for  any  time,  or  wait  till 
the  Germans. acrlved,  it  would  no  loncer  be  in 
his  power  to  avert  the  storm  with  which  they 
were  threatened. 

Xbbi  admonition,  even  from  an  enemy,  after 
a  long  debate  in  the  council  of  war,  determined 
Sabinus  to  quit  his  fMresent  situation.  He  a&. 
cordingly  began  a  march  of  fifty  miles  towards 
the  quarters  of  Quintua  Cicero.  And  (ailing 
into  a  snare,  which  the  treacherous  chieftain 
hadlaid  for  him,  perished,  with  an  entire  legion 
and  five  cohorts,  of  whom  the  greater  part  were 
put  to  the  sword.  Some  got  back  to  the  station 
they  had  left,  but  finding  no  security  in  that 
place,  killed  themselves  in  despair.  A  very  few 
escaped,  by  the  woods,  to  Labienus  on  the 
MoSlIe. 

The  natives,  thus  enconnged  by  the  success  of 
their  first  operation,  pushed  on  to  the  quarters  of 
Quintus  Cicero,  armed  and  assembled  the 
country  as  they  passed,  and  arrived  with  such 
expedition,  that  ther  intercepted  all  the  parties 
which  were  abroaa  in  search  of  wood,  pro- 
visions, or  forage,  and  made  so  unexpected  an 
attack  on  the  Roman  station,  as  left  Cicero 
scarcely  time  sufficient  to  man  his  intrench- 
ments.  Tbev  renewed  the  artifice  which  they 
had  practised  with  so  much  success  ngainst 
Sahinus.  But  Cicero,  though  unacquainted 
with  the  manner  in  which  that  officer  bad  been 
betrayed,  determiued  to  remain  in  his  camp, 
and  as  soon  as  possible  to  give  intimation  of  his 
danger  to  Cnaar.  For  this  purpose  he  strength- 
enea  his  jMst  with  additional  works,  and  pub- 
lished a  reward  to  the  first  person  who  should 
succaed  in  carrying  intelligence  to  the  nearest  i 
quarter  of  the  ilmmui  army.  |  his  numbers  inight''inspire  the  Gauls  with  <>»na 

The  enemy  being  about  sixty  thousand  men,  I  tempt,  endeavoured,  by 'exceeding  bis  usual 
formed  a  circle,  fiscing  to  the  centre,  quite ;  caution,  to  feed  their  nrnomption.  He  affected 
round  the  Roman  intrcnchraent ;  and,  the  more  to  choose  a  ground  tnat  was  fit  to  secure  Ms 
sffeotually  to  cut  off  all  communication  of  su|>-  camp ;  and  contracting  its  limits,  crowded  both 
plies  or  intelligence  from  without,  effected  a  line  his  legions  within  the  dimensions  which  wave 
of  drcomvallation,  consisting  of  a  ditch  fifteen  usually  occupied  by  one  In  this  posture  ka 
feet  wide,  and  a.  breastwork  eleven  feet  high,  meant  to  await  the  effects  of  the  enem|r^ 
extending  over  a.droumfierence  of  fifteen  mile^.'  |  temerity,  or,  if  they  declined  passing  the  brook. 
In  this  work,  being  unprovided  with  intrench-  I  to  avail  himself  of  the  security  they  were  Ukely 


ing  to(^  they  were  oUiged  to  cut  the  tnf  wifb 
their  swords.  But  having  bc^uu  it  by  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  hands  in  all  ito  parte  at  oace, 
they,  according  to  CKsar's  account,  completed 
the  whole  in  three  hours. 

From  this  line,  which  they  formed  by  tho 
direction  of  some  Italian  deserters,  they  made 
regular  approaches  to  the  Roman  intrenckment  | 
ai^  having  pushed  their  turrete  quite  up  to  tiia 
ditch,  threw,  by  means  of  their  sUncs,  red  hot 
bullete  and  burning  darte  into  the  taateb  witli 
which  the  huta  of  the  camp  were  covered ;  set 
ihem  on  fire ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  confn* 
^n  which  arose  from  this  circumstance,  endea- 
voured to  scale  the  palisade  and  the  parapet. 

While  Cicero  continued,  with  great  ability 
and  courage,  to  withstand  these  attadcs,  tM 
persons  who  endeavoured  to  carry  the  tidings  of 
nis  situation  to  Cesar  were  repeatedly  intex^px 
ted,  and  crudly  tortured,  to  oeter  others  fmtk 
renewing  the  saase  atteiupt.  The  intdligence^ 
however,  by  means  of  a  native  Gaul,  who, 
availing  himself  of  the  dress,  mannews,  and 
languaee  of  his  country,  passed  unobserved 
through  the  lines  of  the  enemy,  vras  at  last 
carried  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  Roman 
army. 

Caesar,  as  usual,  trusting  mora  to  despatch 
and  rapid  execution  than  to  the  numbers  of  bit 
men,  left  a  le^on  at  SamarobrivaP  to  guar^  bio 
stores,  magazines,  and  baggage,  and  with  two 
other  legions,  not  exceeding  seven  thousand  Bken> 
being  all  that,  without  hazarding  an  improper 
delay,  he  could  assemltle,  hastmed  his  march  t» 
the  quarters  of  Cicero.  He  despatched  two 
messengers,  one  to  Labienus,  with  ordsr%  if 
possibly  to  put  the  troops  under  his  command 
in  monon  towards  the  Meuee,  and  another  to 
Quintus  Cicero  himself*  with  hopes  of  aaraP- 

, — ^ , ^ , aucesof  immediate  relief.     The  first  mesasogiV 

place,  killed  themselves  in  des^r.    A  very  few  |  found  Ijabienus  beset  with  a  numerous  army  ol 

Gauls,  and  therefore  unable  to  move ;  the  other, 
having  com»  to  the  foot  of  Cicero's  intrench^ 
roent,  cast  the  billet  which  contained  the  intel^ 
ligence,  wound  up  on  the  shaft  of  a  dart« 
against  one  of  the  towers,  where  it  stuck,  and 
hung  for  some  days  unobserved;  Imt  being 
found  at  last,  it  was  carried  to  Cicero,  and  gav<e 
notice  of  Cesar's  approach.  At  tl>e  samo  thna 
the  fire  and  the  smock  of  hiocamp  began  to  ap- 
pear on  the  plain,  and  gave  both  partlea  eqoal 
intimation  <x  his  coming. 

The  Gauls,  without  delay,  got  in  motion 
with  aU  their  force,  and  having  abandoned  their 
lines  of  circumvallation,  advanced  to  meet 
Cnsar.  Cicero  sent  him  intellfgenee  of  this  move- 
ment of  the  enemy.  The  armies  arrived  nearly 
at  the  same  time  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  broOM 
running  in  a  hollow  track  between  steep  hanfcs^ 
which  neither  party  in  the  presence  of  tiM 
other  could  venture  to  pass. 

Cesar,  supposing  that  the  great  inequality  of 
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t»  htdt  «Bd  «»  tftttck  Omm  fai  tlieir  cywu  camp 
by  surprise. 

The  erent  juttlfled  CsMar  in  Ilk  expectation. 
Th»  Ganls,  tnistkig  to  the  niperlbrky  of  tbeir 
Bumben,  tboofht  they  had  netfaing  to  dread 
bat  the  eicwpe  of  tbeIr  enemy ;  and  they  aecord- 


iiMiredi 
Bnefl^nn 


ini^y  paaaed  the  rlTulet,  with  intention  to  force 
hia  linee.  Inatead  of  defending  hit  oaoapi  he 
I  fimli  hia  army  at  <mee  from  all  its  ave- 
,  and,  with  the  adranta^  <rf  a  surprise  upon 
b  who  eame  to  attack  hlm>  and  by  the  great 
— periortiy  of  the  Romans,  when  mixed  sword 
in  hand  with  an  enekiy,  routed,  dispersed,  or 
forced  to  lay  down  their  arms*  tlie  greater  part 
of  this  multitude  which  came  to  attack  him  with 
ao  much  ferocity  and  oonfidence. 

By  tlftis  victory  Casar  not  only  rdier^d  Quln- 
tat  Cioafo,  whom  he  joined  tiie  same  evening, 
but  likewise  dispelled  the  cloud  which  hung  over 
Ike  other  quarters  of  hie  army,  of  which  many 
had  been  at  the  same  time  invested  by  the  natives. 
'Aese  iasarreeilone,  however,  which  kept  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  low  countries  in  motion, 
even  in  the  meet  nuiWvourable  season,  gave  him 
the  prospect  oi  an  early  and  »  busy  campaign, 
and  so  much  dlseoneerted  the  plan  which  he 
had  formed  for  the  winter,  that  he  wae  hin- 
dered from  making  his  maai.  journey  across  the 
Alps. 

JL>uring  this  necessary  stay  in  Gaul,  it  does 
not  appear  ihmt  the  interests  which  Oesar  com- 
Bsonly  studied  were  sufferinr  in  any  considera- 
ble degree  at  Rome.  The  dvil  government  in 
the  ci^  was  hastening  foot  to  its  ruin,  and  the 
leogect  sword  was  aeon  likely  to  decide  the 
sovereignty  of  the  empire.  The  office  of  consul 
was  unoccupied,  and  continued  to  be  iM>  from 
the  beginnii^  of  January  to  the  middle  of  July. 
In  all  this  time  there  was  no  admkiittration  of 
Justice,'  nor  any  exerdse  of  magistrtey,  besides 
that  of  the  interrex,  who,  during  the  five  days 
of  his  appointment,  was  supposed  to  have  no 
other  otject  besides  the  elections  of  consuls. 
This  olject  was  vainlv  attempted  by  every  suc- 
cessive interrex.  The  popular  tumults  were 
fomented  by  the  tribunes  who  were  in  the  inter- 
est of  Pompey ;  and  some  prodigy,  or  unfortu- 
nate nrcsage,  was  continually  idlcged,  to  prevent 
the  sections,  llie  senate  striving  to  put  an  end 
to  tbeae  disorders,  even  ventured  to  commit  to 
prison  Q^  Pompeiua  Rnfns,  a  tribune,  who 
seemed  to  be  moet  active  In  disturbing  the  pub- 
lic peace.  The  o6casibn  seemed  ripe  for  the  exe- 
euttott  of  Pompey's  dcsi|^ ;  and  accordingly 
another  tribune,  Lucoeius  Himis,  known  to  be 
in  the  sesret  of  Pompey's  intrigues,  moved  that 
he  should  be  named  «etator.*  He  himself,  as 
usuai  on  saeh  ocoasiona,  abssntad  himself  from 
the  aasembly,  and  still  kept  it  in  hi*  power  to 
avow  or  disown  the  measures  of  his  crsatures. 

This  motion  was  strongly  oppoaed  by  Cato, 
and  appeared  to  be  extremely  disagreeable  to 
all  the  principal  members  of  the  senatew' 
Pompey  therefore  thought  proper  to'  dis- 
claim it,  denied  his  having  encouraged  the  tri- 
bune to  make  it,  and  even  refused  to  accept  of 
the  dictatonhip ;  adding,  That  he  had  been 
called  to  the  exercise  of  great  powers  earlier  tluui 
he  himself  had  expected ;  and  that  he  had  al- 
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ways  renigopd  his  powcfs  earlier  than  had  been 
/expected  by  any  one  rise.*  In  this  was  expressed 
the  great  clrjoct  of  Pompey's  ambition  ;  he  pre- 
ferred this  point  of  estimation  to  tlie  possession 
of  power.  The  odium  of  die  proposeu  measure 
foil  upon  Lucceius  Hirrus,  the  tribune  who 
moved  it,  and  had  nearly  brought  vpon  bim  ^ 
deposition  or  degradation  from  Els  office.  Cato, 
willing  to  gain  Pompey,  or  to  confirm  him  in 
the  vi^ue  he  aseumed,  pronounced  an  encominu\ 
on  this  act  of  moderation,  recommended  the  re- 
public to  his  care,  and  encotn«ged  him  in  M 
resolution  he  had  taken,  to  prefer  the  esteem  dT 
his  fellow-citixens  even  to  the  power  of  disposfna 
of  their  lives  and  fortunes  at  his  pleasnr^ 
Pompey  foom  thenceforward  joined  with  0kt 
V  senate  in  bringing  on  the  elections  i 

U.  C.  700.  and  accordingly,  uter  seven  months 
On.  Bom.  interval  of  oonfosion  and  anxietv, 
CalchniSrM.  Qn.  DomUius  Calvinus  and  M. 
L  a^/'*^    Valerius  Mesnla  were  chosen  and 

'  entered  on  office  In  tiie  month  of 

July. 

while  Pompey  was  endeavouring,  by  his  In- 
triffues  in  the  city,  to  make  aspecies  of  monarchy 
in  his  own  person  appear  to  be  necessary,  Cnsar 
waa  in  fact  providing  himsdf  with  the  only 
means  which.  In  so  distracted  a  state,  can  either 
acquire  or  preserve  such  a  power.  He  was  Join- 
ing three  additional  legions  to  the  establishment 
of  nis  province  ;  and,  under  pretence  of  his  late 
loss  on  the  Meuse,  or  of  his  feats  6f  a  general 
defection  in  Gaul,  he  had  the  address  to  bring 
into  his  own  service  a  legion  which  had  been  re- 
eentiy  formed  In  Italy  under  the  commission  of 
Pompey.  These  he  now  borrowed,  and  either 
actually  debauched,  or  rendered  of  doubtful  fide- 
lity, if  ever  it  should  be  propoeed  to  reoaU  or 
empIoT  them  against  hfmselr. 

While  he  took  these  measures  for  dieangmeD- 
tation  of  his  forces,  and  before  the  end  of  winter, 
having  fntelliffence  that  the  Nervil,  or  the  In- 
habitants of  Uie  (Jounty  of  Hstoault,  hdd  f^' 
quent  enusultations  together,  and  were  aboot  tc 
take  arms,  he  determined  to  prevent  them ;  and 
for  this  purpose,  with  fbdr  legions  drawn  fhnn 
the  nearcfit  quarters,  he  marched  into  their  coun- 
try, and,  without  meeting  with  any  opposition, 
destroyed  their  habitations,  moved  away  their 
cattle,  and  made  many  prisoners.  He  contfmied 
these  severities  until  the  liatives,  reduced  to 
great  distress.  Implored  his  mercy,  and  gave  hos- 
tages for  their  future  submission-. 

Having,  in  the  course  of  this  vrinter,  calledr 
the  nations  of  Gaul  to  a  general  convention  at 
an  island  in  the  Sdne,*  he  began  the  operations 
of  the  foUowinff  summer  by  punisfafnir  somt^  of 
the  cantons,*  wno  had  absented  themselves  from 
that  assembly,  and  who,  by  this  aet  of  direspcct, 
had  incurred  bis  resentment,  or  given  hfan  sus- 
picion of  hostile  intentions.  The  principal  objrct 
of  the  campaign,  however,  was  the  ptmishment 
of  Ambionx  and  his  countrymen,  by  whom,  ns 
has  beat  rdated,  Sabinos,  with  a  Icgl^  »id  five 
cohorts,  had  been  circumvented  and  cut  off  in 
the  bednning  of  the  preceding  winter. 

As  tiie  Romans  scarcely  uppetct  to  have  roii- 
ceived  that  any  people  had  a  n^  to  withstand 
their  invasions,  ana  treated  as  rebellion  every 
attempt  a  nation  onoe  vanquished  made  to  re- 
cover its  liberties,  Cssar  states  it  as  necessary 
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for  the  credit  of  tlie  Roman  •nay,  for  the  mco- 
rity  of  their  qnarten,  and  for  prerentinff  such 
acts  of  supposed  perfidv  for  the  ftrtun^  that  Che 
soljeetB  oi  Ambiorix  should  suffer  an  ezemidary 
punishment.  To  secure  this  effect,  he  prqjected 
two  expeditions  ;  one  to  the  right  and  the  other 
to  the  left  of  this  raemy's  country,  with  inten- 
tion to  predade  them  from  any  retreat  or  assist- 
ance on  either  side.  He  penetrated  into  the 
woods  and  marshes  of  Brabant*  or  on  the  left  of 
the  Meuse,  and  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  come 
under  engagements  not  to  assist  or  harbour  his 
enemies. 

From  thence,  still  avoiding  to  gire  any  alarm 
to  the  nation  which  was  the  principal  ol^act  of 
iheM  operations,  and  having  formerly  sent  his 
|re  under  an  escort  of  two  legions  to  the 
ue,  he  now  followed  in  the  same  direction 
with  the  whole  army ;  and  finding  that  Labie- 
nus  had,  by  a  recent  victory,  vanquished  all  his 
enemies  in  that  quarter,  he  continued  his  march 
to  ^e  Rhine,  constructed  a  bridge  on  that  river 
a  little  way  higher  up  than  the  jdace  at  which 
he  had  formeny  passed  it,  and  once  mqre  set 
foot  upon^  German  ground. 

The  Suevi,  and  other  great  migrating  nations 
of  that  oontinent,  having  moved  to  the  east- 
ward, leaving  nothing  bdiind  them  but  deserts, 
on  which  no  army  could  subsist,  he  contented 
himself  with  exacting  hostages  from  the  UUi 
and  other  oontiguous  nations,  to  secure  their 
neutrality,  or  raiher  to  make  sure  of  their  con- 
currence in  the  future  operations  of  the  war. 
And  with  these  pledges  here  passed  the  Rhine, 
broke  down  part  of  hM  bridge^  and  left  a  guard 
of  twelve  oonorts  properly  intrenched  to  secure 
the  remainder. 

Fnun  thence  he  sent  forward  his  cavalry, 
vidth  orders  to  make  quick  and  silent  marches 
Into  the  coontries  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Meuse^  and  himself  followed  with  the  infantnr. 
Hitherto  Ambiorix  and  his  countrymen,  who 
were  the  principal  o1»|ects  of  all  these  ope- 
rations, had  taken  no  alarm,  and  had  enjoyed 
such  perfect  security,  that  the  leader  himself, 
upon  the  arrival  oi  Cssar^s  horse,  narrowly 
escaped,  and  had  no  more  than  time,  by  a  gene- 
ral intimation,  to  vram  his  people  to  consult 
their  own  safety.  They  aooordii^y  separated, 
part  hid  therasuves  in  the  contiguous  marslies, 
others  endeavoured  to  find  refuge  with  some^ 
n^ghbouring  nations,  or  fled  to  the  islands  that 
were  formed  at  the ,  confluence  of  the  Meuse 
and  the  Rhine. 

CsBsar,  as  if  he  had  been  forming  a  party  of 
hunters,  separated  bis  army  into  three  divisions ; 
sent  Labienus  with  one  division  to  pursue  those 
who  had  fled  to  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers ; 
Tribonius  with  the  second  up  the  course  of  the 
Meuse ;  and  lie  himself,  in  pursuit  of  Ambiorix, 
directed  his  march  to  the  Scheld.  His  orders 
were,  that  each  division  should  put  all  they 
met  to  the  sword,  and  calculate  their  time  so  as 
to  return  to  the  place  of  general  rendezvous  in 
seven  days.  , 

To  render  this  execution  the  more  complete, 
all  the  neighbouring  nations  were  invited  to  par- 
take in  the  spoib  of  a  country  that  was  doomed 
to  destruction.  Amouff  the  parties  who  were 
allured  by  this  invitation,  two  thousand  Ger- 
man horse  had  passed  the  Rhine,  and  continued 
to  ravage  aU  before  them  in  a  body.  Cawar,  in 
making  a  disposition  for  his  present  march,  had 
lodged  the  whole  baggage  of  his  armv  at  the 
station  (supposed  to^  Tongres),  which  in  the 
preceding  winter  had  been  fortified  for  the  quar- 
tars  of  Sablniis.      Here  the  works  being  still 
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entire,  he  left  a  guard  with  Ua  _ 
tiie  command  of  Qnlntus  Tullius  ( 

The  Germaoi,  In  the  present  instanoey  know- 
ing no  distinction  of  friend  or  enemy,  ceased  to 
plunder  the  natives  of  the  country,  and  tumeii 
all  thdr  thoughts  on  seixing  the  baggage  of  tha 
Roman  army.  Their  coming  was  so  little  ex* 
pected,  that  the  traders  and  suttlers  who  had 
erected  their  stalls  and  dinilaved  their  mcrchan* 
dlse,  as  usual,  without  the  intrenchment,  had 
no  time  to  save  their  effects.  Numbers  of  Ci- 
cero' s  bacgage-guard  were  abroad  In  search  of 
forage,  "^e  remainder  with  difficult  manned 
the  avenues  of  their  post,  and  must  nave  jteeti 
forced,  if  the  foragers,  upon  hearing  the  noise 
with  which  the  Germans  hegsm.  the  attack,  had 
not  returned  to  their  relief  and  forced  their  way 
through  the  enemy,  who,  mistaking  them  for 
the  vanguard  of  Caesar*s  army,  thought  proper 
to  consult  their  own  safety  by  an  immediate 
fli^t. 

CflBsar,  upon  his  return  to  the  post  at  which 
he  had  left  his  baggace,  censured  the  officer 
commanding  the  f^axra  tor  having  divided  bis 
party,  and  for  having  omitted,  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  any  degree  of  security  whatever,  any 
Srt  of  the  precautions  usual  upon  such  a  duty, 
e  proceeded  to  com|dete  the  revenge  he  had 
pngected  against  the  unhappy  followers  of  Am-, 
biorix,  wiUk  sending  parues  In  every  direction 
to  burn  every  house,  and  lay  waste  every  field 
that  had  been  formerly  spared  or  overlooked; 
and  this  being  done  on  the  approach  of  winter* 
made  the  destruction  complete,  as  the  few  who 
escaped  the  sword  were  certain  to  perish' by  &- 
mine,  or  by  the  asperity  of  the  season. 

Caraar  luiving  in  this  manner  made  an  exam- 
ple, which  he  8uiq>osed  was  to  overawe  ali  the 
nations  of  that  neighbourhood,  he  vritbdrew 
with  his  army  from  a  country  In  which  he  bad 
made  it  impo^ble  for  any  numbers  of  men  to 
subsist ;  and  having  stationed  two  of  his  legions 
on  the  Moselle,  and  the  remainder  on  the  Marne* 
on  the  Seine,  and  the  Ix>irc,  he  himself  luMten- 
ed  into  Italy,  where  all  his  views  and  pi-epara- 
tions  ultimately  centred.  The  scene  of  political 
Intrigue,  in  which  Crassus  had  hitherto  bore  a 
part  with  Pompey  and  himself,  was  now,  in 
consequence  of  recent  events  <m  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  empire,  about  to  undergo  a  great 
change,  that  was  likelY  to  affect  the  conduct  of 
all  the  parties  concei-ned. 

In  the  spring,  Crassus  had  taken  the  field  on 
the  frontier  of^  Syria,  with  seven  lemons,  four 
thousand  horse,  and  an  equal  number  of  light 
or  im^lar  troops.  With  this  force  be  pa»ed 
the  Euphrates,  was  joined  bjr  an  Arabian 
chieftain,  who  is  mentioned  by  historians  under 
different  names,  of  Acbarus'  or  Ariamnes,  in 
whom,  on  account  of  his  supposed  knowledge 
of  the  country,  the  Roman  general  had  placed 
great  confidence.  Here  he  expected  likewise  to 
have  been  ioined  by  Artabazes,  king  of  Arme- 
nia; but  Orodes,  now  on  the  throne  of  the 
Parthians,  prevented  this  junction,  by  invading 
the  kingdom  of  Armenia  In  person,  while  he 
lef^  Surena,  a  young  warrior  of  great  reputa- 
tion, in  Mesopotamia,  to  oppose  the  Romans. 

Crassus  intended  to  have  followed  the  course 
of  the  Euptarates  to  where  it  approaches  nenrrst 
to  Ssleucia  and  Ctesiphon,  the  capital  of  t)>e 
Parthian  kingdom  ;  but  was  dissuaded  by  Ari- 
amnes, who  prevailed  on  him  to  direct  his  march 
eastward  on  the  plains  to  meet  Surena,  as  not 
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in  a  condition  to  oppone  Urn.  Some  parties  too, 
that  were  advanc^  to  escamine  the  country, 
reported  that  they  had  been  on  tlie  tract  of  de- 
parting cavalry,  but  that  no  enemy  was  any 
where  to  be  seen.  Thus  Crassus  was  induced 
to  quit  tlie  Euphrates,  and  agreeably  to  the  di- 
rections of  his  guide,  took  the  rout  of  Came 
eastward.  This  place  he  fortified  in  his  wav, 
and  occupied  with  a  garrison.  From  thence,  m 
a  few  marches,  he  arrived  in  sandy  and  iMtnren 

Shuns,  without  trees,  herbage,  or  water.  While 
he  army,  though  discouraged  by  these  appear- 
ances, still  continued  its  marcli,  a  few  horsemen 
belonging  to  the  advanced  guard  returned  to  the 
main  body  with  signs  of  terror,  and  brought  an 
account  that  their  division  had  been  surrounded 
by  numerous  bodies  of  horse,  and  to  a  few  cut 
on  j  that  the  enemy  were  advancing  apace,  and 
must  soon  appear.  Crassus  at  first  fearing  to 
be  outlined  by  tlie  enemv,  extended  his  front  as 
far  as  he  possibly  could ;  but  recollecting  that 
the  Parthians  were  all  on  horselmck,  and  by  the 
rapidity  of  their  motions  might  easily  gain  either 
or  both  his  flanks,  so  that  it  was  proper  to  pre* 
sent  a  front  in  every  direction,  he  changed  his 
dbpoeition  firom  a  line  to  a  square,  havmg  his 
ca^ry  on  the  angles. 

The  Roman  army  being  thus  compacted,  the 
Parthians  appeared  on  every  side,  came  within 
reach  of  an  arrow  shot,  and  galled  them  without 
intermission.  The  weapons  of  the  Romans  in 
this  situation  availed  them  nothing ;  even  the 
siiield  could  not  cover  them  from  arrows,  that 
showered  from  every  qu'  -ter,  and  in  many  dif- 
ferent directions.  They  stood  however  in  their 
place  with  some  degree  of  courage,  in  hopes  that 
the  quivers  of  the  Parthians  must  soon  be  ex- 
hausted, and  that  this  enemy  would  be  obliged 
either  to  join  them  in  dose  fight,  or  to  retire. 
But  they  found  themselves  deceived  in  this  ex- 
pectation, observing  that  the  enemy  had  a  herd 
of  camels  in  their  rear,  loaded  with  arrows,  and 
that  Uie  quivers  of  those  in  the  front  were  cou- 
iinually  replenished  from  thence.  At  the  same 
time  Ariamnes,  the  Arabian,  deserted,  and^  was 
perceived  to  go  over  to  the  enemy.  The  deser- 
tion of  this  traitor,  by  discovering  that  liis  pre- 
tended attachment,  and  his  counsel,  which  had 
been  unhappily  followed,  was  only  a  piece  of 
barlMffous  treachery  to  draw  the  army  into  its 
present  situation,  completed  the  general  discour- 
agement which  the  Romans  had  already  l>egun 
to  feeL  They  crowded  together  in  despair,  and 
eppn^sed  witn  heat  and  thirst,  or  stilled  with 
cuist,  they  continued  for  a  while,  like  heaaUi 
caught  in  a  snare,  to  present  an  easy  prey  to  their 
enemies. 

Inthis  extremity,  Crassus  determined  to  make 
an  effort  with  his  cavalry  to  drive  the  enemy  so 
far  off,  as  not  to  be  able  to  reach  his  infantry 
with  their  arrows  His  son  Publius  accord- 
ingly formed  the  Roman  horse  into  one  l>ody, 
^d  made  a  ^neral  charge.  The  Parthians  gave 
way  in  seeming  disorder.  Tlie  young  man  ad- 
vanced with  great  impetuosity  as  against  a  flying 
enemy,  and  m  hopes  of  completing  his  victoiy : 
but  the  Parthians,  under  cover  of  me  dust  which 
every  where  arose,  instead  of  flying  before  him, 
OS  he  supposed,  were  actually  turning  on  his 
flanks,  and  even  falling  behind  him  to  encom- 
pass hi«  rear.  The  legions  at  the  same  time, 
happy  to  be  relieved  from  the  attack  of  the 
enemy,  quitted  their  grl>und,  and  fur  a  little  re- 
sumed their  march,  which  enabled"  tlie  Parthi- 
ans the  more  effectually  to  surround  the  horse ; 
but  the  father,  recollecting  the  danger  to  which  %  Dio.  lab.  Iv.  c. 
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he  exposed  his  eon,  again  prevailed  on  them  to 
halt.  In  this  situation,  a  f^  of  the  horse  ar- 
rived, with  accounts  that  they  had  been  sur- 
rounded, that  Crassus,  the  son,  was  slain*  and 
the  whole  cavalry  cut  off,  except  a  few  whi 
escaped  to  the  fath^  with  these  melancholy  ■ 
tidings. 

Nkht*  however,  was  fast  approaching,  and 
the  iTutliians,  on  a  sudden,  withdrew,  sensible 
that  their  way  of  fighting  would  expose  them  to 
many  disadvantages  in  the  dark.  It  was  always 
their  practice  to  retire  at  nixht  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  enemy  whom  they  had  harass 
sed  by  day,  and  upon  these  occasions  they  gener- 
ally fled  like  an  army  defeated,  until  they  had 
removed  so  far  as  to  make  it  safe  for  them  to  pas- 
ture their  horses,  and  to  store  up  their  armat 
Crassus  apprised  of  this  practice,  took  the  benefit 
of  the  night  to  continue  his  redreat,  and  aban- 
doning the  sick  and  wounded  of  his  army,  made 
a  considerable  march  before  it  was  da^.  But 
the  advance  he  had  gained,  was  not  sufficient  to 
hinder  his  being  ovei'taken  by  the  same  enemy, 
and  again  involved  in  the  same  distress.  Hav- 
ing hU  defeats  and  his  flights  renewed  on  every 
succeeding  day,  he-  arrived  at  last  at  the  post 
which  he  had  fortified  at  CarrsB,  and  there 
found  some  respite  from  the  attacks  of  the  ene- 
my. At  this  place,  however,  it  was  not  possible 
to  make  any  considerable  stay,  as  the  whole  pro- 
visions of  the  army  were  lost  or  consumed,  and 
such  supplies  as  the  oountrv  around  might  liave 
furnished,  were  entirely  in  the  power  of  the 
enemy.  Nor  was  it  convenient  to  depart  imme- 
diately. The  moon  was  then  at  the  full,  and 
night  was  almost  as  favourable  to  the  Pai'Uiiaus 
as  day.  In  these  circumstances,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  wait  for  the  wane  of  the  moon,  and 
then,  if  possible,  to  elude  the  enemy  again  by 
marches  in  tbe  niffht. 

In  this  interval,  the  army  mutinied  against 
Crassus,  and  offered  tbe  command  to  Cains  Cas- 
sius ;  but  he,  although  desired  even  by  Crassus 
himself,  declined  to  accept  of  it.*  The  troops  of 
consequence  no  longer  obeyed  any  command, 
and  separated  into  two  bodies,  llie  firet  went 
off  by  the  plains  on  the  n<^rest  way  into  Syria  : 
the  other  took  tlie  route  of  the  mountains ;  and 
if  they  could  reach  them  before  the  enempr,  hoped 
to  escape  into  Cappadocia  or  Armenia,  rhe  tfrst 
division  was  accompanied  or  commanded  by 
Cassius,  who,  though  with  considift^ble  loss,  led 
them  back  to  Syria,  llie  other,  with  Crassus 
himself,  was  pursued  bv  Surena,  and  harassed 
on  every  ground  where  the  Parthian  bo^  could 
ply  on  their  flank  or  their  rear.  Being  exposed 
to  frequent  losses,  they  suffered  a  oontlnuaa  di- 
minution of  their  ntimbers,  and  were  not  likely 
to  be  long  in  condition  to  avoid  the  enemy,  or 
make  any  resistance. 

Surena,  apprehending  that  these  remains  of 
the  Roman  army  might  gain  the  monntains  be- 
fore he  could  force  them  to  surrender,  sent  a  de- 
putation to  Crassus,  proposing  at  some  interme- 
diate  place,  between  the  two  armies,  a  confer- 
ence, to  which  each  should  bring  a  stipniated 
number  of  attendants.  While  this  message  wa* 
delivering,  Surena  himself  appeared  at  a  little 
distance  on  an  eminence,  waved  with  his  hand, 
and  in  token  of  pe^be,  unbent  bis  bow.  Crassaa 
distrusting  the  fitith  of  this  barlMiroos  enemy* 
who  was  supposed  to  hold  perfidy  lawful,  m  » 
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•tratagem  of  war,  dedhied  tbe  oonfer«not ;  bat 
bia  troopa,  weary  of  continual  fatigae  and  dan- 
ger, and  flattering  themselres  tbat  by  an  accom- 
modation an  end  might  be  speedily  put  to  their 
BufferingB,  expressed  such  a  desire  ofthe  confer- 
ence, as  their  general,  in  this  situation,  could  not 
safely  withstand.  He  put  himself,  therefore, 
with  a  few  friends,  under  tbe  direction  of  Sure- 
na's  messengers,  and  submitted  to  be  led  to  their 
general ;  but  on  the  way,  finding  himself  treat- 
ed aA  a  prisoner,  he  reftksed  to  proceed,  and  bar- 
ing maae  some  resistance,  was  slain.  The  army 
separated  into  sundry  divisions,  a  few  escaped 
into  Armenia  or  Syrm,  the  greater  part  fell  into 
the  enemy's  hands.* 

Thus  died  Crassns,  commonly  reputed  a  rare 
instance  of  ambition,  joined  with  avarice,  and  a 
mean  capacity.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  in 
point  of  ambition  he  even  rivalled  Pompey  and 
Ca>sar;  and  it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  hb 
avarice  was  merely  subservient  to  this  passion. 
It  is  quoted,  as  a  saying  of  his,  that  no  man  who 
aspired  to  a  principal  place  in  the  republic  should 
be  reputed  rich,  unless  he  could  maintain  an 
armv  at  his  own  expense.'  Such  was  the  use  of 
wealth,  which,  in  place  of  equipages,  horses, 
and  dogs,  occurred  to  a  rich  man  of  that  age  at 
Rome.  Of  his  capacity  we  cannot  form  a 
high  opinion,  either  from  tbs  judgment  of  his 
Contemporaries,  or  from  his  own  conduct."  It 
appears,  Indeed,  that  he  ovred  his  consequence 
more  to  his  wealth,  than  to  Ms  genius  or  person- 
al ooalitiea  of  any  kind.  On  account  of  his 
wealth,  probably,  he  was  considered  by  Cesar 
and  Pompey  as  a  person,  who,  if  neglected  by 
them,  might  throw  a  weight  into  the  scale  of 
their  enemies ;  and  he  was  admitted  into  their 
councils,  as  a  person  fit  to  witness  their  transac- 
tions, and  on  occasion  to  hold  the  balance  in  sus- 
pense between  them.  These  circumstances 
placed  him  among  the  competitors  for  the  prin- 
cipal influence  at  Rome,  and  makes  his  death  an 
era  in  the  history  of  those  factions  which  were 
hasteninr  to  overwhelm  the  republic.  Bv  this 
event,  hu  associates  Caesar  and  Pompey,  already 
disjoined  by  the  dissolution  of  their  family  con- 
nection, were  left  to  contend  for  the  superiority, 
without  any  third  person  to  hold  this  species  of 
balance  between  them. 

The  calm  which  had  succeeded  the  late  elec- 
tion of  consuls  was  but  of  short  duration.  The 
time  of  electing  their  successors  was  fast  ap- 
proaching, and  the  candidates  Scipio,  Milo,  and 
Hlpsnus,  were  already  declared.  Clodius,  at 
the  same  time,  stood  for  the  office  of  pnptor. 
Scipio  was  by  birth  the  son  of  Metellus  Pius, 
adopted  into  the  Cornelian  family  by  Scipio  Na- 
sica.  His  daughter,  in  consequence  of  this 
adoption,  bearing  the  name  of  Cornelia,  the 
widow  of  young  Crassus,  was  recently  married 
to  Pomjpey,  who,  upon  this  connection,  support- 
ed Scipio,  his  father-in-Uw,  in  his  pretensions 
to  the  consulate.  Milo  had  a  powerful  support 
from  the  senate,  in  whose  cause  he  had  retorted 
the  arts  and  violence  of  the  seditious  demagogues 
against  themselves.  Clodius  had  great  interest 
with  the  populace,  and  from  inveterate  animo- 
sity to  Milo  and  to  his  party,  joined  nil  his  in- 
terest with  Scipio  and  ilypsieus  against  him. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  human  things  to  ad- 


1   Dio.  Cms.  lib.  xl.  Plutarch,  in  Craw. 
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ranee,  in  accumulating  the  mod  or  eril  to  whidi 
titey  tend.  Ilieae  oompeUtors,  in  contending 
for  the  streets  and  the  usual  places  of  canvassing 
the  people,  joined  to  the  former  arts  of  distribn^ 
ing  money,  and  of  exciting  popular  tumults,  the 
use  of  an  armed  force,  and  a  species  Of  military 
operations  in  the  city.  Three  parties  in  arms 
every  day  ptu^ed  in  dlilSerent  quarters  of  ths 
town,  and  wherever  they  encountered,  violeuos 
and  bloodshed  genM^y  followed,  llie  opposite 
parties  of  Hypssnis  and  Milo  had  foncht  a  bat- 
tle in  the  Via  Sacra  ;  many  of  both  sides  were 
killed,  and  the  consul  Calvtous  was  woouded  in 
attempting  to  ouell  the  riot. 

These  oisoraers  so  long  obstructed  the  elec- 
tions, that  the  term  of  the  present  consuls  in  of*- 
flce  expired,  before  the  nomination  of  any  suc- 
cessors ;  and  every  legal  power  in  the  common^ 
wealth  being  suspended,  tbe  former  state  of 
anarchy,  with  accumulated  distractions,  again 
ensued.  The  senate,  and  the  other 
U.  C.  701.  friends  of  Milo,  would  gladly  have 
hastened  the  Sections,  but  were 
hindered  by  tbe  partizans  of  the  other  candi" 
dates.  The  populace  too,  enjoying  this  sea^^on 
of  gratuities,  of  entertainments,  and  of  public 
shows,  in  which  the  competitors  continued  to 
waste  their  fortunes,  were  glad  to  have  the  can- 
vass prolonged^ 

When  the  senate  proposed  to  have  recourse  to 
the  remedy  usual  in  such  disorders  of  tbe  state, 
by  naming  an  Interrex,  the  only  title  undcf 
which  any  person  could  preside  in  restoring  the 
magistracy  by  an  election  of  consols,  they  were 
forbid  by  tbe  tribune  Munatius  Plnncus,  who 
was  supposed  to  co-operate  with  Pompey  in  some 
design,  to  be  favoured  by  deferring  every  mea- 
sure  that  was  proposed  for  the  restoration  of  order. 

In  the  midst  of  this  scene,  which  kept  the 
minds  of  men  in  fear  of  some  general  calamity, 
an  accident  happened  which  brought  the  dis- 
order to  a  height,  and  forced  every  party  to  ac- 
cept of  a  remedy.  On  the  ISth  of  t lie 'kalends 
of  February,  or  the  SOth  of  January,  Milo  going 
to  Lanuvium,  a  town  about  fifteen  miles  from 
Rome,  of  which  he  was  chief  magistrate, 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  met  with 
(Hodius  returning  from  his  country  seat  at  Ari- 
cla.  Milo  was  in  a  carriage  with  his  wifb 
Fausta,  the  daughter  of  Sylla,  and  a  friend  Fu« 
slus.  He  liad  a  numerous  escort,  amounting  to 
some  hundreds  of  servants  in  arms,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, was  attended  by  two  noted  gladiators, 
Eudamus  and  Birria.  Clodius  was  on  horar- 
back,  with  a  retinue  of  thirty  servants  likewise 
in  arms.  It  is  likely  that  this  encounter  was 
altogether  accidental ;  for  the  companies  conti- 
nued on  their  way  without  any  disturbance,  till 
Birria,  the  gladiator,  unwIUine  to  pass  without 
giving  some  specimen  of  his  calling,  as  he  stra^r- 
gled  a  little  behind  his  party,  quarrelled  with 
some  of  the  followers  of  Clodius.  A  fray  en- 
sued :  Clodius  himsslf  returned  to  quell  it,  fH* 
to  punish  the  authors  of  it;  but  meeting  with 
little  respect  among  the  gladiators,  received  a 
wound  in  the  shoulder,  and  was  carried  to  be 
dressed  in  the  inn  at  Bovillse,  near  to  which 
place  tbe  disturbance  b^^an.  Milo  being  told  of 
what  had  passed,  likewise  returned  to  the  place ; 
and  think! nff  it  rafer  tp  end  their  quarrels  ther«, 
than  await  the  revenge  of  an  enemy  thus  pro- 
voked, who  would  not  fail,  at  tlie  head  ot  htm 
faction  in  the  city,  to  rouse  tlie  fury  (if  the  pou 
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puUc*  against  him,  aoeooncvdlib  people  to  par* 
me  their  advmntaga  ;  they  aceordiiif  ly  foroed 
their  way  into  the  inn,  dn^ged  Clodiut  horn 
thence,  and  harinr  killed  him,  and  dispersed  all 
his  follower^  left  him  dead  of  many  wounds  in 
the  highway. 

Sextus  Tedms,  a  senator,  happening  to  pass, 
put  the  body  into  hb  own  carriage*  and  sent  his 
servants  with  it  to  Rome.  Thev  arrived  before 
six  at  nieht,  and  proceeding  directly  to  the 
boose  of  the  deceased,  which  stood  on  the  pala- 
tine bill  over  the  forum,  laid  the  corpse  in  the 
vestibule. 

The  servants  of  the  family,  and  multitudes 
from  the  streets  immediately  crowded  to  see  thSe 
spectacle.  Fulvia,  the  wife  of  Clodios,  stood 
over  the  body,  and  with  loud  lamentations  miu 
covered  and  pointed  out  the  wounds  of  her  de- 
ceased husband.  The  crowd  continued  to  in* 
crease  all  night,  and  until  break  of  day,  when 
Q.  Monatius  Plancns,  and  Q^  Fompeiua 
Rufus,  tribunes  of  the  people,  likewise  re- 
paired to  the  same  place,  and  gave  orders  to 
carry  the  dead  body  naked  to  the  market-place, 
aud  there  to  leave  it  exposed  to  public  view  on 
the  rostra ;  and  at  the  same  time  acoompanied 
this  spectacle  with  inflammatory  hanmgues  to 
the  people. 

.Sextus  Claudius,  Idnsman  of  the  deceased, 
soon  after  removed  the  body  from  the  market- 
place to  the  senate-house,  meaning  to  reproach 
the  order  of  senators  as  accessory  to  the  miurdsr. 
llie  populace,  who  sUll  folio  weid  in  great  num. 
hers,  burst  into  the  place,  tore  up  the  betwhes, 
and  brought  into  a  heap  the  matenal%  with  the 
tables  and  desks  of  the  clerks,  the  jonmala  and 
Moords  of  die  senate,  and  having  set  itm  whole 
on  fire,  consumed  the  corpse  on  this  extmordi- 
nary  oile.  The  fir^  soon  reached  the  roof,  and 
spread  to  the  contiguous  buildings*  The  tri* 
bones,  Planooaand  Rufus»  who  were  aU  tfiis 
while  exhorting  the  people  to  vengeance^  were 
driven  irom  tee  rostra  by  the  names  whiob 
burst  from  the  buildings  around  them.  Tha  se- 
nat»»honse,.  the  porcia  basilica,  and  other  edi- 
fiocs  were  reduced  to  ashes, 

The  same  persons,  by  whom  this  flro  had 
been  kindled,  repaired  to  the  house  of  M.  Lepi- 
dus.  who,  upon  the  first  alarm  of  an  insurrec- 
tion, had  been  named  interrex,  forced  into  the 
haU,  broke  down  the  in^es  of  the  Ikmily  an- 
restors,  tors  from  the  looms  the  web%  in  weaving 
of  which  the  industry  of  Roman  matirons  was 
still  employed,  and  destroyed  what  ebe  they 
could  reach.  From  thence,  they  proceeded  to 
attack  the  house  of  Milo^  but  there  met  with  m 
mere  proper  reception.  This  bouse,  during  the 
riots,  in  which  the  master  of  it  had  borne  so 
great  a  part,  was  become  a  kind  of  fortress^  and, 
among  the  other  provisions  made  for  its  defence, 
was  manned  with  archers,  who  pjied  thoso  who 
attacked  it  with  arrows  from  the  windows  and 
terrace,  in  such  manner  as  soon  obliged  them  to 
withdraw. 

Therioters  being  repulsed  tiewa  the  house  of 
Milo^  crowded  to  the  temple,  in  which  the  con- 
sular fasoes,  during  the  interregnum,  were 
kept,  seized  them  by  force,  and  canied  them  to 
the  bouses  of  Seipio  and  Hypsmi%  the  prceenft 
popular  candidates  for  the  consulate;  these, 
without  any  other  form  of  election,  thoy  pressed 
to  assume  the  ensigns  of  consular  power.  But 
not  having  preraOed  in  this  proposal,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  tne  house  of  Pompey,  saluting  him, 
with  mixed  shouts  of  consul  or  dictator,  aocord- 


iw  as  thejr  wished  hhn  to  i 
o(fa«r«' 


fiS8 

sthftoneortfae 
•f  these  titles  or  dignities. 

From  this  tiine,  for  some  days^  an  armed  po- 
pulace, mixed  with  slaves^  contlnned,  under 
pretenoe  of  searehing  for  Milo  and  his  adhe- 
rents^ to  pillage  every  place  they  could  enter.* 
And  the  partlzans  of  the  candidates,  Hypsmis 
and  Seipio,  thinkinc  they  had  Milo  at  a  dhMd- 
vaBtsge^  beset  the  bouse  of  the  interrex ;  and, 
tlwu^  it  was  not  customary  fbr  the  first  In  this 
nommation  to  proceed  to  the  elections,  they  da- 
moursd  for  an  immediate  assembly  of  the  people 
for  this  purpose^  The  party  of  MBo,  tfaoiwh 
prefsming  likewise  to  join  the  same  clamour  for 
aA  immediate  election,  came  to  blows  with  theiff 
opponents,  and  protected  the  house  and  the  paw 
sen  of  the  interrex  tram  farther  violence. 

Milo  himself,  who  was  at  first  supposed  to 
have  fled  or  gone  into  exile,  hearing  ot  the' ex- 
cesses committed  by  the  opposite  peirty,  and  of 
the  general  inclination  of  the  more  sober  part  of 
the  citizens  to  check  and  disappoint  therr  vio- 
lence^ ventured  acain  to  appear  in  the  city,  and 
at  the  head  of  his  friends,  renewed  his  canvass. 
A  sncoessioa  of  officersi,  vrith  the  title  of  interj^ 
rex,  continued  to  be  named  at  the  expiration  of 
every  usual  term  of  five  days ;  but  such  vras  the 
confusion  and  distraction  of  the  scene,  that  no^ 
electk»  could  be  made.  The  senate,  under  the 
greatest  alarm,  gave  to  the  interrex,  and  to  the 
tribunes  of  the  people,  to  whom  they  joincdf 
Pompey,  who  by  virtue  of  his  proconsular  com- 
mission as  purveyor  of  com  for  the  people,  held 
a  public  character  in  the  state,,  the  usual  charge 
given  to  the  consuls,  to  watch  over  the  safety  of 
the  republic.  They  even  recommended  to  Pom- 
pey to  make  the  necessary  levies  throoghouf 
Italy,  and  to  provide  a  mllitny  force  to  act  fbr 
the  conmionwealth,  in  represeing  the  disorders 
which  were  committed  by  the  candidatea  fer 


Under  the  protection  of  such  temporary  expe« 
dients,  to  restrain  the  vl<dence  with  which  aU 
parties  endeavoured  to  do  themselves  justice, 
some  applied  for  redress,  in  the  way  of  proeeeu^ 
tlon  and  civil  suit  The  two  Claudii,  nephews 
of  the  deceased  Publius  Clodius,  demanded  that 
the  slaves  of  Milo,  or  those  of  his  wife  Fausta, 
should  be  put  to  the  torture,  in  order  to  force  a 
discovery  of  the  manner  in  which  their  uncle 
was  killed.  The  two  Valerif,  Nepos  and  Leo, 
with  Ludus  HereonluB  Balbos,  joined  In  the 
mme  demand.  On  the  opposite  party,  a  like 
demand  atfainst  the  ghsves  of  the  deceased  Pub- 
Une  Cleditts  waa  inade  iMr  Cidhis,  one  of  the 
tribunes;  and  a  prosecution  fbr  violence  and 
oorruption  was  entered  by  Manlius  Cenianus 
aMinst  HypssBUSand'Sdpio,  the  competitors  of 
MBo,  fbr  tne  office  of  consoL 

MUo,  in  answer  to  the  demand  that  was  made 
to  have  his  slaves  put  to  the  torture,  pleaded 
that  the  persons,  now  demanded  as  slaves,  were 
aotnaUy  freemen,  he  having  manumitted  them 
as  a  reward  for  their  faithful  services  in  defied- 
W  his  person  against  a  late  attempt  made  by 
Ctodius  OB  his  life*  It  wa»  alleged,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  they  wrre  manumitted  to 
evade  the  law,  to  pt*eserve  them  from  the  tor- 
tus, and  to  screen  himself  from  the  evidencef 
whidi  they  mldit  m  tiiat  manner^  be  oUfsed  tut 
give.     M.  CkIIus  and  Manlius  Cenianus  being 
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trial  for  th«  muim  oUbmo.     TIm  tribana  Moi 


tiufl  Plancos  and  Fompeius  Rufos  wer«,  at  tlie 
apiratkiQof  tkeiraflM^  triad  and  condemned 


for  the  ehara  they  had  iir  the  fire  which  oooMim- 
ed  the  eenate-hooee,  and  In  the  aasault  which 
was  committed  on  the  house  of  M.  Lepldoe  tike 
intarrex. 


CHAP.    III. 


Ckarader  ^fPompey  m  Capacity  of  sole  Connd^PrwOege  of  Cdnar  to  be  admUted  as  Candidatefar  tke 
Office  (f  Consult  without  resigning  his  Province^  General  Revolt  of  the  Gauls— Overations  m  that 
iStmtry^Blockade  and  Redu4:tion  of  Alesia-^Disirihution  of  Ceesar  s  Army  in  Gaul. 


POMPEY  in  his  dlgnitr  of  sole  eonsui, 
haring  joined  a  le^al  authority  to  the  per- 
•onal  devation  which  he  always  affected,  pos- 
aessed  much  of  the  influence  and  consideration 
of  a  real  monarch ;  and  it  would  have  been 
happy,  perliaps,  for  the  state,  if  he  could  have 
made  such  a  dignity  hereditary,  and  a  per- 
manent part  of  the  constitution,  or  given  to  the 
commonwealth  that  reasonable  mixture  of 
kingly  govemiqent,  of  which  it  appears  to  have 
stoM  so  greatly  in  need.  In  his  present  eleva- 
tion he  rose  for  a  while  above  the  partialities  of 
a  factious  leader,  and  appeared  to  adopt  that  in- 
terest which  the  sovereign  ever  bas  in  the  sup- 
port of  justice.  He  even  seems  to  have  j»er- 
•onated  the  chamcter  of  a  prince,  or  to  oave 
considered  himself  as  al>ove  the  rank  of  a  citizen. 
Among  other  instances  to  this  purpose,  is  men- 
tioned his  haughty  saying  to  Hypsseus,  late 
candidate  for  the  consulate,  now  under  prosecu- 
tion for  briliery,  who,  as  Pompey  passed  from 
the  bath  to  stipper,  put  himself  in  liis  way  to 
implore  his  protection,  **  Detain  me  not,*  he 
said,  **  you  only  make  supper  too  cool  for  no  pur- 
pose.'* '  In  the  midst  or  the  solicitations  of  his 
courtiers  and  flatterers,  he  even  ventured  to  dis- 
pense with  his  own  regulations.  Contrary  to 
the  rule  he  himself  bad  laid  down  for  the  direc- 
tion of  criminal  trials,  he  furnished  Munatius 
Plancus,  when  brought  to  the  bar,  with  a  com- 
mendatory testimony,  "  I  cannot  prefer  this 
writing  of  Pompey,  said  Cato,  "  to  the  law  of 
which  he  himself  is  the  author.*'  On  account 
of  this  saying,  Plancus,  when  the  judges  came 
to  be  inclosed,  tbought  proper  to  reject  Cato : 
the  accused  was  n«rerthele8s  condemned.' 

Besides  the  measures  taken  to  punish  past  of- 
fences, it  was  thought  necessary  to  devise  some 
laws  to  prevent  for  the  future,  or  to  lessen  the 
temptation  to  the  commission  of  such  dangerous 
crimes.  The  principal  source  of  the  late  dis- 
orders appeared  to  be  the  avidity  of  candidates 
for  those  offices  of  state,  which  led  immediately 
to  the  government  of  lucrative  provinces.  To 
remove  this  temptation,  it  was  ordained,  at  the 
feuggestion  of  Pompey,  that  no  man  could  be 
appointed  to  a  province  till  five  years  after  the 
expiration  of  that  office,  whether  of  consul,  pne- 
tor,  or  qumtor,  in  virtue  of  which  he  claimed 
a  OToportionate  station  in  the  provinces. 

Before  the  enacting  of  this  law,  however, 
Pompey  had  the  address  to  procure  for  himself 
a  prolongation  of  his  government  in  Spain  for 


1  Vsl.  Max.  lib.  ix.  c.  5. 
t  Phitarcli.  in  Pompek>,  p.  484. 


five  years.  This  clrcnmstance,  which  oon- 
tinuM  to  give  him  the  command  of  an  army 
abroad,  while  he  likewise  bore  the  higliect  ci^il 
office  in  the  state  at  home,  set  a  very  danger- 
ous precedent  for  the  commonwealth. 

Csesar*s  command  in  Gaul  was  soon  to  nu 
pire ;  and,  according  to  the  laws  then  in  force, 
lie  must  even  resign  it  before  he  could  aspire  tO 
the  consulate,  or  pretend  to  cope  with  bis 
rival  in  civil  preferments.  It  had  l>een  wisely 
ordained  by  tne  laws,  that  the  persons  offering 
themselves  as  candidates  for  the  office  of  con&ol, 
should  appear  in  person  to  sue  for  it ;  and  that 
no  man,  with  ut  resigning  his  command  and 
dismissing  his  army,  coul^  enter  the  city,  or 
even  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  province  iu 
which  he  had  governed.  By  this  regulation  it 
was  intended  to  prevent  the  conjunction  of  civil, 
power  in  the  state  with  the  conmiand  of  an 
army.  Pompey,  however,  though  vested  with 
such'  a  command  in  Spain,  had  contrived  to  be 
exempted  from  the  observance  of  this  law ;  and, 
under  pretence  that  his  office  of  general  pur- 
veyor of  com  for  the  Roman  people  did  not  con- 
fine him  to  any  station,  and  in  reality  extended 
to  the  whole  empire,  or  had  a  particular  refer- 
ence to  Italy,  stUl  continued  to  reside  ih  the  city 
of  Rome. 

Cassar,  to  keep  pace  with  his  rival,  openly  ai;* 
pired  to  the  same  privilege  with  Pompey,  and 
claimed,  as  a  mere  instance  of  equal  treatment, 
what  the  other  had  obtained  ;  but  what,  if  be- 
stowed on  himself,  with  his  other  advantages, 
must  gave  him  a  great  and  immediate  superi- 
oritv.  The  army  he  commimdfd  was  already 
in  the  most  advantageous  situation.  The  addi- 
tion of  consular  power  at  Rome,  to  that  of 
genera]  in  both  the  Gauls,  was  joining  Italy  itself 
to  his  provinces,  and  putting  him  at  once  m  pos- 
session of  the  empire.  Any  opposition  made  to 
his  authority  as  consul  would  be  construed  as 
rebellion  agi^nst  the  state  itself.  Pompey  would 
be  driven  at  once  firom  the  helm  of  affairs  to  the 
command  of  a  distant  province,  in  which  be,  at 
most,  could  only  defend  himself;  but  not  enter- 
tain any  designs  on  the  sovereignty  of  Italy, 
which  would  be  covered  from  his  attempts  by  t£e 
Pyrenees  and  the  Alps,  and  the  great  armies 
of^Gaul.  * 

With  these  olgects  in  his  view,  Cesar  in- 
structed his  partisans  among  the  tribunes  to 
move,  that,  being  continuiUly  engaged  in  a 
hazardous  war,  which  required  his  presence 
and  being  necessarily  detained  abroad  in  the  ser- 
vice  of  his  country,  he  might  be  exempted  from 
the  law,  which  required  the  candidates  for  office 
to  attend  their  canvass  in  person,  and  might 
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I  for  ilia  Milter 

Mto    "  ■    ' 
agreed. 

anajr.  Mat  ft  |wt  ef  bU 


ewwitrr.      Hit  oUeet 
lil]Mdf«ttk(ilMiii«ft 


fPiriUlMUittaelfvioivd  totiM  LaiK^ 
«vAw  to  Tomm  tiie  aatioM  of  Itel  VMVtar, 
t> ■fpeared  t» fc> to*  leiie;  Mdlietto«ordi> 
rlinNiiiit  J»  iiii  i«aDdari  aU  tfae  iMriMB*  «f 
ttaM  MUDtaM  tiMt  liy  PK  da*  Mi  of  Iha  fivar. 
Uii  PHty^  the  Gmmmm,  aft  the  aanMiiaBa^ 
«p«TO)ofaMd  bf  aU  UwnatiaMaf  Ayitarta, and!, 
hi  ftnnidabie  iwiatifc,  dwaimaii  with  fa— i»- 
diMte  dcatmetiea  tiM  aitiea  of  llMHdaaM  Mid 
NaiteMM,  ar  aoch  f«i*  of  tiMir  diatfrlafts  •!  iMi* 
M  ven  epeAtofaiMaiaik 

TbUfaer  CMai^  with  ail  ilM  imm 
MaamUavfoii  lib  arri«al  fram  iMtyi 
atehriiyairei^  aatd,  lia«iii|^  put  the  provfaMe  «f • 
Narteoni  In  a  aanditian  ^oi  to  be  faatf  tod,  p>^ 
~  to  fire  tba  eneMy  &a  alarm  in  IfaBir  awaa 
"'  "Mt  wwh  if  poMible,  to  mat 
aftbeliSWiie  which  he  bad 
lift  an  the  nartlMni  fipeatlen  af  liie  mm  aemii*. 
aldaos.  He  did  not  obooM  that  thaM  ligtoaa 
ahaaid  nvre  in  hie  abMnM  m  far  m  to  mpaiti 
theBuebnts  to  he  ontoff  br  the  nativee.  Nor  wm 
It  easv  fior  himael^  with  the  force  under  hie  eoM- 
BMBd,  to  panatiMa  thiMigh  80  many  anemlMM 
layiahiiwajtoiaintlHaa.  It  wbs  yet  wfattar, 
and  the  nnwintaMa  wave  deeply  oovwed  with 
enoKr.  Thia  drainiBtaneey  wmoh  inorBaaed  him 
ataraHiJM,  M  it  MM  Ukelf  to  render  the  enemy 
aecum,  etill  eneauraged  him  to  make  hia  aMemaL 
He  aocoifUiigly  faeaed  thamanntaim*  which  lay 
in  hJa  way,  at  n  ttoM  n^Mn  the  anow,  in  many 
j^aeee,  betag  iix  ftet  deep,  auHt  be  removad  witn 
dwMlBy  and  when  that  paeeage  wm  aappoeed  to 
be  entirely  impraotioabia.  After  he  nad  aor- 
mountid  thia  diAonky,  hie  al^|eet  being  to  draw 
thaattantian  of  the  prfaiM  of  the  Aremi  to  hk 
own  oauntry,  ha  aent  hia  cavalry  idirpad  in  nu- 
meaoM  parqM  to  deatroy  with  fire  and  award 
the  peaole  with  their  habitatieni  and  poeaBMiaofc 
When  he  thought  tha  alarm  wm  anfflcJantly 
q;>read,  and  moat  have  raaofaed  tha  Gasdlih  aa* 
my  an  tlw  Lioiffc^  he  ftetanded,  that  his  presence 
WM  mqnired  in  the  pm^rinoe  behind  hha,  aaiva 
A«  oomiaand  of  tlie  troopa  in  Aicvargne  to  l>a» 


i  Attrargne 
efattUB  BrutoBy  tlien  a  young  man  ;  giving  hhn 
ardcra  at  tlie  same  nme  to  Icaco  hia  partiM 
abroad,  and  to  continue  to  liaram  tlie  ooontrr  m 
heUmeclfhaddone. 

Having  taken  tluM  meaaurm  to  Ak  ^a  attoo^ 
tion  of  the  enemy  in  one  qnartar,  Cnaar,  with  « 
few  attendants,  made  haato  to  paM  InndMhnnt 
difootion  to  Vienna  an  the  Rhone,  where  he  wm 
nealvad  by  a  party  of  horae,  which  1m  had  ap- 
pointed at  that  place  to  wait  hia  orden ;  and,  un- 
der tUa  escort,  wittieut  lialting  by  day  or  by  night, 
he  paaeed  by  Bibraeti^  and  the  country  of  tha 
Lingonei),*  to  the  nearest  quarter  of  his  anny  on 
the  Seine,  and  while  he  waa  yet  suppaaad  to  be 
In  Attvergne,  had  actually  aaMHbled  hia  ksioaB 
T/hich  had  been  diataiboted  en  the  eauiMofthM 
ifvar. 

Vardngatorix  having  notice  that  Cmm,  in 
tiUa  manner,  had  pamsii  him>  and  that  tha  Ho- 
SMU  army  on  the  neinf}  wm  in  asotlon,  perceiv- 
ed that  the  invasion  of  his  own  country  liad  been 


1  Tb«  CevewMS. 
S  Af terwacds  AaymnimBi, new  AMm. 


I  llMi  »/4i»t,  mmI  tet  Oto  iWefd 


ountry  of  tha  Bitnrigea,*  on 
;  and,  on  hia  way  towarda 
[yd  of  that  diototot,  foroed 


tha  enitof  wm  to  be  «xpaatod  f rsM  #  4WtomM 
quarter,  he  reeumed  the  operations  vrUdi  ha 
had  faiMi'mlltod  on  tha  hak^  md  endeamured 
to  f  8MtM  hiaftself  of  *  poet  In  the  tcriitary  «f 
Bibractoy  whsra  tU  neopla  atiU  pvafeasad  thaD»- 
aelvea  to  be  in  tha  aUlaAM  af  the  RoBMAa. 

Oisar,  nolwithatandia^  the  diflicttlty  of  pr». 
oochM  provisiaM  and  Ibciga  m  earlr  In  thsaaih- 
aa^  thaivht  hlaiaelf  undcrn  neoassby  of  oppeoo 
log  the  pvaeraM  of  the  enemy.  Far  this  pur- 
MM  ha  left  hia  bnggN^j  npder  tbagnard  af  two 
kfieoa,  at  Agendicum  ;*  and  from  Ihanoa,  with 
thernMimlevoftheantty,  praeeaded  to  Gen^ 
bnm.*  leaving  l>aba9iM  by  the  wfty  ^  ^»^ 
BHmaim  of  n  town  whioh  the  natlv«%  after  a 
littlaabowf  fisistanoe,  had  aoftandMBd. 

Uj»«»  his  arrival  balbra  Genabnai,  tha  Gaai% 
wIm>  were  in  anna  nt  that  place,  resolved  to 
abandon  the  town ;  and  shutting  the  gates  agalnat 
the  Romana  an  one  side*  endeavoured  to  caoapa 
by  (he bridgeof  the  Lofaw  on  the  other.  Bnt 
Caaar,  having  notice  af  their  design,  faraadanMi 
their  gatea,  and  overtook  IhaM,  whUa  ut^wdad 
together  in  the  entaanoe  of  the  bridge,  a^d  in 
the  narrow  streets  whioh  led  to  it,  put  the  greatM 
part  to  the  sw^urd,  aud,  under  me  pret^iM  ^ 
revengiog  the  maamcre  of  the  Roman  tradw% 
virho  had  bean  cut  off  at  thia  place,  ordered  that 
the  town  should  be  destroyed.  From  ik^am  he 
penetrated  into  the  oountry  of 
the  left  of  the  Loire ;  m  ' 
Avaricum,^  tha  capital 
every  place  that  oppoaed  hia  paaaage. 

Veroiugetorix,  observing  the  rapid  mgiwaof 
the  Romana,  and  knowii^^  that  tha  Gnme,  ha- 
iqg  without  order  or  diacipline,  conld  net  with- 
etMid  them  in  battle,  deelioed  an  engagement, 
but  endeavoured  to  distrsm  the  enemy  1^  delays 
and  want  of  proviaiona.  He  had  autharity 
enough  with  hie  own  people  to  persuade  them  to 
lay  their  oountry  waato  vttrf  where  within 
aoany  miles  of  Cieear^a  rente.  Twenty  towna 
of  the  Bitoriges  were  burnt  in  one  day.  Ava* 
rieum  alone,  ooatrary  to  ihB  opinion  oft  Veroin- 
geterix,  nnd  at  the  earneat  reqneetof  ita  inhabit* 
anlB,  who  uadertopk  to  defend  It  tothelaat«&> 
tremitir,  wm  spared. 

lather,  aceordiogly,  Caemr  adwmeed  m  to 
the  only  prlM  that  wm  left.  He  attadnd  the 
phifo,  under  great  disadvantages,  in  the  midst  of 
»  country  tMt  wm  entirtly  laid  vraate^  and 
trusting  tor  tlie  daily  snbaistenot  of  his  army  to 
the  iE^ii  beyond  the  Loire,  who,  notwithatand*. 
log  their  pmftaslan^  were  fiur  fromhali^  hearty 
in  Us  eattsa»  or  dIUgcnt  in  sending  their  aoppttm 
of  provitftene  to  hie  camp.  Sneh  m  they  aent 
wens  intercepted  by  Varanaetorlx,  who  had  oc- 
cupied a  streng  poet  with  his  army,  and  infsatod 
the  bigbwaya  with  hia  partlea.  In  thaM  chu 
cumstancea,  Casar*s  army  wm  ssMetimwi  t»* 
duced  to  great  diatreai,  heiriniMlf,  to  pinna  the 
resolution  of  hie  eehliers,  affeoted  a  wlUu^aeM 
toraiwtheaicfe^  whenever  they  ware  pleaaed  to 
IntiBMta,  that  they  could  cndnM  it  no  longer: 
*<Wearegotintoadtileoitaitaatlan,**  hauaed 
to  observa;  » if  the  troopa  are  diaoonaaged,  I 
ahall  withdmw.'*  To  thia  affMtod  tenAsrateM 
for  the  aaieringa  of  hie  men,  he  wm  every 
where  answeredi  with  Intrcaltos  Umi  he  would 
tlMBk  by  anppesiiai  that  any  hard- 
Uge  tbem  tolbrf^  the    ' 


ships  oauld  oblige  i 

they  had  aoquived  by  the  labaor  of  m  many  auo* 
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The  flaw  w«0  09vtf«d  Ml  tw»  ticUt  l^  ft  riv«r 
Ml  a  fliBffMii  and  waft  ■■w—ihta  aiily  on  the 


Tkm  iiiBi  of  tha  t«w»  v«pa ii^wiianaly 
cottHtfintiA  witb  dauUft  framat  of  wood,  har- 
iiy  oaMpafliwti  or  winnrii  flUed  m»  with 
wy  aad  lam  Uoiko  of  stono.  Too  ma- 
Mcafod  too  tfianber  fkion  Are,  and  tho 


4immm  iiwioaryed  tho  sMoonry  ^gaiast  tho  effects 
#f  tlio  halteffaif  ram»  which  oouU  act  only  on 
tbootoaes  oooteined  within  a  rinale  panad  or 
divietop  of  the  fifame,  without  mmU^  at  onoe 
asy  ooiMidflraUo  fart  of  tho  wall,  or  effwstii^  a 
bPMWjh.  Tho  JBomaa  amy  approached  to  this 
wall  hy  ihe  mmi  kborioos  and  difficuit  aiethode 
which  weronractieed.  They  began,  in  tho  an* 
oiont  fetm  oi  attaoh*  at  a  proper  diataooe^  and 
aoahnadthof  oiffhiy-three  feet,  to  lay  a  eloping 
mmn^t*  which  neinf  by  degrees  on  tho  plain, 
i«tmod»  at  H  advanced,  an  eaey  aocent  to  the 
level  of  the  battiooMnie.  The  earth  on  the  eidee 
of  this  aMond  wae  enpportod  by  timbere,  hur- 
dlee,  aad  filiate,  and  the  workawn  In  firmt 
wcveodfveredwith mantlete and  noTeaUe pent- 
hoiMs.  The  hari^god,  that  thisy  might  etiU 
overtop  the  boei^gere,  raleed  their  walls  by  ad- 
ditional Iraaftes  of  wood,  which  they  covered 
with  raw  bldea,  ae  a  aeoority  against  the  bur- 
hitm  arrows  and  shafts  which  were  darted 
agamet  them. 

In  this  contoet  the  worlce  on  both  sidee  were 
raieed  about  eighty  Cwt,  and  the  besieged  en- 
deavaared  to  keep  the  advantage  of  superior 
hoigbt,  not  oalv  by  raising  their  own  walls,  bat 
likewise  by  nndsrmining  and  sinking  Ihe  mound 
of  the  besiegen.  They  made  caUeries  under 
t)ie  fenndatioa  of  their  own  wall  to  the  bottom 
of  the  «Domy*s  mound,  by  which  they  endeav- 
o««ed  to  remova  the  earth  and  other  materiala 
from  below,  as  fast  as  they  were  accumulated 
above.  They  came  from  their  eally-ports  on 
difleront  sides  of  the  mouod,  and  endeavoured 
to  set  ftre  to  the  wood  by  whieh  the  earth  was 
aupporied.  In  all  thess  particuhurs  showing 
that  they  possessed  the  arts  of  defence  in  com- 
mon with  ancient  nations.*  Vercingetorix,  in 
the  mean  tiaas^  eootinned  to  harass  the  Roman 
army  from  without,  intercepted  their  supply  of 
pravlaioas,  and,  bv  aaeaaa  of  the  river  and  the 
iinraw,  maintelmifl  hit  riimmnniratiftn  irifh  thr 
town,  and  sent  in  freauent  relief. 

Notwkhetaadina  all  theee  difficultiee,  Cieear 
dwrees   brougnt    forarard    and  raised  his 

mnd  of  approach  to  the  height  of  the  battlo 
•  i  ao  toat  by  a  single  assault  he  might  do- 
termiua  tha  Aite  of  the  town.  And  whUe  both 
partks  wero  preparing  lor  a  last  eflEbrt,  he  took 
the  opportunity,  as  he  frequently  did,  of  a  heavy 
raia  to  mak  hU  attack.  The  beeieged,  as  he 
supposed,  had  taken  ehcUer  from  tho  weather, 
and  wve  in  that  instant  put  off  their  guard. 
Ho«Dt  poiMSsion  of  the  battlements  with  little 
resjrtaase,  and  drove  tiie  parties  who  manned 
them  befare  him  limn  tho  walls.  Tho  inhabi- 
tants fesmed  in  the  streets,  and  the  Romans 
who  had  s»ta«d,  extending  their  line  to  right 
and  left  along  the  ramporte,  were  about  to  oo- 
onpy  tho  battlamonts  over  the  whole  eircumfo- 
renos  of  the  phtte,  when  tho  garrieon,  obeerv- 
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init,  no  more  than  eight  limidrad 
TUs  maaaaere  waajoinad  totiiat  ktely  perftina^ 
edatOasmbam,  under  the  pMtsnos  of  com  ' 
ing  the  'vengeance  whkh  was  due  for  tfie  i 
der  of  the  Roman  traders  who  ware  p 
doadi  at  the  breaking  on*  of  the  pressnt  revolt. 
Hie  Gauls,   aa 


re  greatly  dieheaitened,  and  wereabattt 
of^thelreanse,  when  their  leader  »- 
mindeid  theaa,  that,  contrary  to  Us  JudgmoB% 
thsy  had  reserved  this  ^aoe  from  die  genenri 
devastation,  and  had  thsmsehes  vaniatSkea  to 


it)  that  what  tiier  suffered  was  the 
conoequenoe  of  a  mistake,  mmi.  might  bs  tetriev* 
ed  by  abler  oendnot.  His  authority  as  usmd 
ceae  on  the  in  sneeem  of  eounsds  whish  he  had 
not  approved,  and  brought  an  gpeassJen  of  nam* 
hers  to  his  standard. 

Cnaar,  finding  a  etmsideraUesupplv  of  stores 
and  peovlsions  at  Avariemn,  remained  asms 
daye  to  rsUeve  and  la  refinesh  his  army*  Tlw 
oonntry  anmnd  hias,  however,  beiint  cotfansly 
laid  waste,  or  oeo^ed  by  paitiea  of  Oai 


nefsmary  fer  hfan  to  rspaaa  the  Ldke, 
m  Ua  eommnnleation  with  a  country 
of  whicfi  the  inhaUtaata  still  uniumuil  to  be  fai 
allianfie  with  the  Romana,  ana  having  bad  their 
poaneesiona  covwed  by  the  rfver  Iran  the  Ineur- 
siona  of  the  enemy  In  their  late  devastations, 
were  stiH  in  condition  to  aupply  his  camp.  Aa 
in  this  aovament  he  seemed  to  retire  andto give 
nnthegrosmd  he  had  dimuted  with  the  priiMe 
of  the  Arvami,  he  pretended  that  he  was  eaUed 
to  eettle  a  diapnte  wkkk  had  ariaen  among  the 
.£dtti,  relathig  to  the  saeeessien  af  the  chl^  ma- 
gistiate,  or  head  of  their  canton.  Having  re- 
paesed  to  the  right  of  the  Loire  without  any  less, 
he  made  a  denwnd  on  his  alllce  of  that  side  for 
ten  thousand  men  on  Ibol^  and  all  the  hofsen 
thr^  could  famiaii. 

He  now  had  eneanies  on  every  quarter,  and 
it  WM  good  policy  to  keep  them  dtvUed,  and  to 
oeenvr  them  eeparatdy.  For  this  purposs  he 
eent  four  kgions  towarde  the  Seine ;  vd&ile  he 
himeelf  teok  the  route  of  Novtodunum,"  at  the 
oonflnenee  of  the  Loire  and  Alilcr ;  and  there 
leaving  his  money,  epare  horsee,  and  nnnecea- 
eary  baggage,  he  eontinnod  hie  march  on  the 
hanka  of  tlee  Allicr,  with  Intention  lo  pass  that 
river,  and  to  Invade  the  Arwemi,  from  whom 
title  revolt  had  originated,  and  wboee  chief  was 
now  at  the  head  of  It.  This  place,  knowing 
that  the  river  AHIer  ie  never  fbrdable  till  au^ 
tumn,  and  titt  tlm  melting  of  snows  on  the 
Cevennes  begin  to  abate,  ordered  ail  the  bHdgea 
npciK  it  to  be  demottslMd,  and  iwped  to  prevent 
the  Rinnans  from  passing  it  during  tlie  greater 
of  summsr.  As  soon  as  CMar  mardied 
Noviodunum,  he  presented  himself  on  the 
oppoehe  bank  of  the  river,  and  regulated  his 
motions  by  that  of  the  enemy.  The  two  armiee 
commonly  decamped,  mardhed  and  encamped 
anin  in  sight  of  sadi  other ;  and  Qeear  never 
aleeted  to  i^ide  the  vigilanoe  of  die  Gaub,  till 
he  saw  an  opportunity  to  do  so  with  advantage. 
It  happened  that  one  of  Ae  bridges  of  the 
AlHcr  had  been  but  imperfectly  destroyed; 
mosa  of  the  piles  were  yet  halt  in  the  ground, 
and  appeared  above  water ;  eo  that  a  ] 
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might  be  eAotod  in  a  few  hvon.  Th*  eountry 
araimd  was  wvedy,  iind  foroiihed  oorer,  or  a 
place  of  ambuflh,  to  any  number  of  men.  From 
these  cireumatanees  Cmnr  conceived  the  desif^n 
to  orei^reach  the  enemv.  He  pat  hie  army  In 
motion  as  usual,  but  himself  remained  with  a 
sufficient  detachment  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  ruined  bridge,  which  he  meant  to  repair. 
In  order  that  the  Gauls  might  not  be  led  to  sus- 
pect that  any  part  of  his  army  was  left  behind, 
ne  ordered  that  thoee  who  were  to  move  should 
divide,  and  present  the  same  number  of  separate 
bodies,  the  same  distinction  of  colours  and 
standards,  which  they  were  accustomed  to  show 
oa  a  march. of  the  whole  army;  at  the  same 
time,  as  he  knew  that  the  Gauls  would  en- 
deavour to  kecp;»  pace  with  his  people,  in  order 
to  hasten  and  increase  their  distance,  he  order- 
ed them  to  make  a  quicker  and  a  longer  march 
than  usuaL  When  he  supposed  that  this  feint 
or  stratagem  had  taken  its  full  effect,  he  began 
to  work  on  the  piles  which  were  left  in  the 
river,  and  in  a  few  hours  repaired  the  bridge  so 
effisctually,  that  he  passed  with  a  division  of  the 
army  be  liad  reserved  for  this  purpose,  and  in- 
stantly fortified  a  post  to  cover  them  on  the  op- 
posite bank.  From  thence  he  sent  orders  to  re- 
call the  main  body ;  and  before  the  enemy  were 
apprised  of  his  design,  had  reunited  all  his 
forces  on  the  left  of  the  river. 

Vercingetorix,  as  soon  as  he  had  intelligence 
that  the  iiomans  had  passed  the  AUier,  fell 
back  to  Gergovia,*  the  capital  of  his  own  princi- 
pality, in  order  to  take  measures  for  the  safety 
of  that  place.  It  being  situated  on  a  height, 
having  an  ascent  of  above  a  mile  from  the  plain, 
and  surrounded  by  other  hills,  which  made  part 
of  the  same  ridp,  he  ordered  a  stone  wall  to  be 
built  six  feet  high  about  half  way  up  the  ascent 
to  the  town,  and  encamped  as  many  as  the 
i^iace  could  contain  within  the  circuit  of  tlsis 
wall.  He  occupied  the  other  hills  at  the  same 
time  with  sqjNirate  bodies,  having  communica- 
tions with  each  other  and  with  the  town.  Bv 
this  disposition  Caesar  found  al 
ci  the  place  commanded,  and 
investing  the  whole  by  lines  of 
or  by  any  chain  of  posts.  He  pucueu  uw  camp 
at  some  distance  from  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and 
from  thence  in  a  few  days  got  possession  of  a 
height  in  his  way  to  the  town,  on  which  he 
{Misted  two  legions,  with  a  line  of  communica- 
tion, fortified  on  both  its  flanks,  lending  from 
this  advanced  station  to  his  main  encampment. 

In  this  posture  Ciesar  foresaw,    that  all  the 
heights  in  his  neighbourhood  being  in  possession 
of  the  enemy,  wmle  he  pressed  upon  the  town, 
he  himself  might  be  hemmed  in,   and  cut  off 
from  all  the  supplies  neoessi 
of  his  army,     lo  preserve  ] 
therefore,    with  the  AUier 
ordered  his  allies  from  the  o] 
rivers  to  advance  with  the 
mcrly  required  of  them,  to  v%n>u^y  uw  vuunu-y 
in  his  rear,  and  to  cover  his  convoys,     lliey 
accordingly  took  the  field ;  but  their  leaders  hav- 
ing been  for  some  time  inclined  to  favour  the 
general  cause  of  the  Gauls,  they  thought  this  a 
ivourable  opportunity  to  declare  th^r  inten- 
tions.     Being  arrived  within  thirty  miles  of 
Cttsar's  army,  they  halted ;  and^  upon  a  report 


[Boo^IV. 


1  Now  sapposed  to  be  the 

moDt. 


of  Clor- 


whieh  was  Industriously  spread  amongst  thmn^ 
that  he  had  murdered  some  of  their  oountryimni 
who  were  already  in  his  camp,  thev  put  all  the 
Romans  in  their  company  to  death,  and  took 
measures  to  join  their  countrymen  who  wen 
assembled  for  the  defence  of  Gergovia.  TIm^ 
had  not  yet  moved  tor  execute  this  reeohnioo, 
when  Ciesar  had  notice  of  what  was  intended, 
and  with  his  usual  diligence  arrived,  after  4| 
march  of  thirty  miles,  with  four  legions  and  all 
his  cavalry,  in  time  to  prevent  its  effiscts.  He 
presented  himself  as  a  friend ;  and  thinking  It 
safest  for  the  present  to  disguise  bis  reeentmeiit» 
he  produced  into  public  view  all  the  persons 
who  were  said  to  have  been  killed  by  his  ordar% 
convinced  such  as  had  been  deceived  fji  ^Mt 
error,  and  brought  them,  with  the  seeming  oer- 
diality  of  allies,  to  his  camp. 

Caesar  made  a  merit  with  the  ^dui  of  this  act 
of  clemency  towards  their  people;  but  found 
that  the  spirit  of  defection  was  not  confined'  la 
these  detachments ;  that  it  had  pervaded  the 
nation ;  that  the  violence  committed  in  the  dnsp 
was  an  effect  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
whole  people;  that,  in  pursuance  of  the  saase 
measures,  his  purveyors  and  commissaries  had 
been  assaulted  and  pillaged  even  where  they 
thought  themselves  secure,  as  in  a  friend's 
country ;  and  that  he  could  no  longer  rely  oa 
the  affections  of  anv  nation  in  Gaul. 

llie  leaders  of  the  JEdni,  however,  on  hear- 
ing of  the  lenity  that  was  shown  to  such  of 
their  people  as  were  in  the  power  of  Cnsar^ 
pretended  to  return  to  their  duty ;  and  Caesar, 
not  to  break  at  once  with  the  only  supposed  ^y 
which  remained  to  him  beyond  the  Cevenne% 
affected  to  consider  the  late  disorders  as  the 
effect  of  a  mere  popular  tumult,  and  declared 
himself  willing  to  rely  on  the  wisdom  of  the 
state  itself  for  the  reparation  of  wrongs  which  a 
few  ill-advised  persons  of  their  country  had 
committed. 

This  able  commander  appears,  on  many  oeea- 
^ions,  to  have  trusted  greatly  to  the  superiority 
)f  the  Roman  soldiers,  as  well  as  to  that  of  hia 
}wn  reputation  and  conduct  as  a  general.  His 
Mmfidence  in  both  was  required  in  the  higliest 
d^ree  to  support  him  in  continuing,  or  even  in 
attempting,  a  siege  under  his  present  difficul- 
ties, beset  by  numerous  enemies,  who  were  in 
appearance  ably  conducted ;  while  he  himself 
was  deserted  .by  those  who  were  reputed  hia 
friends. 

In  his  last  march  to  repress  the  defection  of 
his  allies,  he  had  left  his  camp  exposed  to  the  at- 
tacks of  the  enemy,  and  defended  only  by  twa 
legions  against  the  whole  force  of  so  many  na. 
tintiH  M  tvArA  niisembled  for  the  defence  of  Gei^ 
sl2ed  their  opportunity  in  his  ah- 
vigorous  attack,  and  must  have 
had  not  returned  with  the  u^ 
relieve  his  camp.  .     , 

le  confidence  In  the  superiority 
ot  nis  men,  tJosar  soon  afterwards  made  an  at- 
tempt to  force  the  wall,  which,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  the  Gauls  had  built  on  the  ascent  of 
the  hill  which  led  to  the  town;  and  having 
made  a  feint  on  the  opposite  side  with  part  ^ 
his  horse,  joined  by  the  followers  of  the  army 
mounted  on  horseback,  who  showed  themsslvea 
at  a  distance  to  appear  like  cavalr}',  be  drew  the 
enemy  from  the  place  he  meant  to  attack,  actu- 
ally passed  the  wall,  and  made  himself  master  of 
part  of  their  camp.  A  few  of  his  men  penetrat- 
ed even  into  the  town ;  but  not  being  supported 
were  surrounded  and  slain ;  even  those  who  had 
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•sneeedM  tt  Him  imiii  hunar  «€  Um  fviii«  bf 
wliI<A  he  had  flVBWn  off  ^6  <ineaiy«  vrtstty  toon 
tlM  ntura  of  the  Oluili  t»  the  defence  sf  thdr 
flUHp,  repuksd  trith  oomtderable  lose.  In  oon- 
eeqtienoe  of  this  deftat,  it  nmfe  no  longer  denhtftil 
tmir  Coear  would  be  nnder  the  necewlty  of 
ndabiff  the  aiece. 
In  order  to  begin  hte  retreat  without  any  ap- 


pearance of  ftal*,  he  formed  hia  army  two  dava 
•ttcaewively  on  the  jpUdn  before  hie  entrefeicb- 
ment,  and  offered  ^  enemy  battle.     On  the 


third  dar  he  decamped ;  and,  with  the  credit  he 
dorlred  from  this  specite  of  defiance  or  <AaU«nge» 
In  three  days  he  arriTed  at  the  Allier,  repidred 
Ms  bridge,  and  repMSed  undisturbed  by  the  en»- 
Aiy.  His  passage,  of  the  same  rlrer,  a  short 
time  belbre,  was  esteemed  as  a  ylotory,  and  his 
return,  without  harlng  gained  any  adrsntage, 
attd  merdy  for  the  saftly  of  his  army,  was  un- 
donbtedly  considered  as  a  deAat  Iiie  low  state 
•f  his  Ibrtunes,  chewed  and  baflled  by  a  Gaulish 
leader,  yet  a  youth,  and  unexperienced,  encour- 
aged the  nations  on  the  right  of  the  Loire,  eren 
wnilehewas  advancing  towards  them,  to  de*> 
chva  fbr  the  liberties  of  Gaul;  and  as  a  oom- 
Aienoement  of  hostility,  they  carried  off  or  rifled 
the  treasure  he  kept  for  the  pay  of  his  army,  and 
seised  all  the  spare  horses  and  Dagcage  which  he 
had  left  at  Noviodunum,*  as  at  a  place  of  securi- 
ty at  the  confluence  of  the  Allier  and  the  Loire. 

He  himself  was  yet  inclosed  between  these 
two  rivers,  having  eneniies  on  every  side,  and 
no  macasines  or  stores  for  the  supply  of  his  ar- 
ny.  He  deliberated  whether  he  should  not  fiUI 
hack  on  the  province  of  Narbonne;  butthedan- 
gerto  which  he  must  expose  Lablenus,  com- 
mandtnc  a  division  of  the  Roman  army  on  the 
Seine,  the  difficulty  of  passing  the  mountains  of 
AUvergne,  then  occut»ied  by  his  enemies,  and 
the  discredit  which  his  arms  must  incur  from 
such  a  retreat,  prevented  him.  He  determined 
therefore  to  advance ;  passed  the  Loire  bv  a  ford 
above  its  confluence  with  the  Allier ;  ^und  a 
considerable  supply  of  provisions  and  forace  in 
the  country  oi  me  JEdnl,  and  continued  his 
march  from  Aenoe  to  the  Seine. 

Labienus,  with  the  troops  he  commanded  in 
that  quarter,  had  besieged  Xutetia,  the  original 
germ  from  which  the  dty  of  Paris  has  grown, 
then  confined  to  a  small  island  in  the  Seine,  and 
had  made  some  progress  in  the  slq^  when  he 
beard  of  Caesar's  retreat  from  Oetfovla,  of  the 
defection  of  the  ^<dui,  and  of  preparations 
which  were  maldnff  by  the  nations  on  his  right 
against  himself.      In  these  clroomstances,   he 


Md  aside  his  design  on  Lutetia, 
by  the  left  of  the  Seine  to  the  country  of  the  8e- 
nones,  throu|rh  which  Cnsar  vras  now  advanc- 
ing to  meet  him.  In  passfaig  the  river  at  Melo- 
donum,*  he  was  attacked  by  the  enemy,  but 
obtained  a  considerable  victory ;  and,  with  the 
credit  of  ^b  event  in  his  fimmr,  continued  his 
mar^  to  a  place  which  Is  now  called  Sens, 
near  to  which  he  wm  soon  afrerwmrds  joined  by 
ClBswr. 

While  (3te  Romans  were  Aus  re-unltlng  their 
forces  on  the  Seine,  Vereingetorix  had  passed 
the  Loire,  and  held  a  general  convention  of  the 
GaulMi  nations  at  BIbraete.  He  was  attended 
by  deputies  of  all  the  cantons  from  the  Moselle 
to  the  Loire,  except  the  TVeriri,  Remi,  and 
Ltegones.«    The  firrt  stood  fas  awe  of  the  Ger- 
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mans,  who  kept  disin  fai  iwitiiti  aUrm.  Tha 
two  last  professed  an  attaehtsent  to  ths  Romaas, 
who  werestiil  masters  of  the  field  in  thobneigb- 
bonriiood. 

The  leader  of  the  Ganlidi  confederacy  bsing 
at  tills  meeting  eonflrmed  in  hteeommaad,  mad* 
a  reoutsHlon  for  an  augmentation  of  force,  dbief.* 
ly  of  cavalry,  and  aooordfai^y  increased  this  part 
of  his  army  to  fifteen  thousand.  Tb  the  end 
that  he  mifht  give  the  Romans  suflldoat  occu- 
pation in  ^mr  own  defonce,  he  pff«tested  two 
sepaiate  invasions  of  the  proviaoe  of  NarboDno: 
one  to  be  executed  by  the  nations  which  lay  bo^ 
tween  the  Rhone  and  Garonne,  towards  'Hiou- 
looae ;  the  other,  ftt>m  the  Soane  and  the  upper 
parts  of  the  Loire,  towards  Geneva  and  tiie  left 
of  the  Rhone.  He  hhnself,  though  still  deter- 
mined to  avoid  any  general  action,  was  to  harass 
the  enemy  in  their  movements,  and  to  cut  off 
their  supplies  of  provisions. 

Casar,  on  his  part,  wished  to  open  his  com* 
munication  with  the  Roman  provtoce,  that  ho 
might  have  access  to  cover  it  against  the  designs 
of  the  enemy,  and  to  availhimself  of  its  rssooreco 
for  the  subsisteooe  of  his  army.  For  tiiis  pur- 
pose, it  was  necessary  for  him  to  return,  by  the 
Soane  and  the  Rhone,  through  a  level  country, 
which  was  In  possession  of  the  enemy,  to  w|lom 
he  was  greatly  inferior  In  cavalry.  He  sent  into 
Germany  for  a  reinforcement  of  horse ;  and  the 
natives  of  that  part  of  the  continent  being  al- 
ready sensible,  that  wherever  they  were  aunit- 
ted  to  act  as  soldiers  of  fortune,  they  were  qua- 
lifying themadves  to  act  as  masters,  without 
soruple  bestowed  their  services  for  or  against 
any  cause ;  two  thousand  of  them  Joined  Caesar, 
Irot  so  fil  mounted  that  he  was' obliged  to  sup- 
ply tlirm  with  horses,  by  borrowing  such  as  be- 
wnced  to  his  officers  of  inikntry,  and  as  many  as 
oould  be  spared  from  his  cavalry.  To  compeu- 
sate  their  defoct  in  horses,  the  men  were  brave, 
and,  in  many  of  the  operations  which  followed, 
turned  the  event  of  biMttles,  and  determined  the 
fate  of  the  war. 

The  Roman  army  being  thus  reinforced,  Cn- 
sar began  his  march-  to  the  sou  Award ;  and 
having  passed  the  heights  at  the  sources  of  the 
Seine,  found  the  Gams  already  posted  in  three 
separate  divisions,  contiguous  to  the  different 
routes  he  might  take,  with  numerous  flying 
bodies  of  horse,  ready  to  harass  him  in  any 
movement  he  should  make  in  their  presence. 
By  continuing  his  march,  be  soon  gave  thefar 
leader  an  opporttmity  to  try  his  fortune  In  a 
sharp  encounter,  In  which  the  whole  cavalry  of 
both  armies  came  to  be  engaged.  The  Gauls 
were  routed  chiefly  by  the  valour  and  address  of 
the  Germans,  to  whom  Caesar  imputed  his  vic- 
tory. This  event  was  decisive  in  respect  to  the 
candry,  that  part  of  both  armies  on  which  it 
was  supposed  thatthe  fiite  of  the  war  must  turn. 
And  V^«ingetorix,  not  to  expose  his  Inikntry 
to  the  necesuty  of  a  general  ac^on,  instantly  re- 
tfaned  to  the  hd^fats  from  which  the  Seine,  and  a 
number  of  other  rivers  which  mix  with  it  before 
its  confluence  with  the  Mame,  have  their 
source.  Casar,  no  longer  apprehensive  of  the 
enemy's  horse,  resumed  the  confidence  with 
which  he  always  pursued  his  advantages,  and 
lUlowed  his  flTing  enemy  into  this  retreat. 

Vereingetorix,  with  his  rery  numerous  army, 
took  post  at  Alesia,  a  place  raised  on  a  bill  at  the 
confluenos  of  two  rivers ;  the  point  on  which  it 
stood  being  the  termination  or  a  ridge  which  se« 
paralod  the  channels  by  wiiich  these  rivsrs  d«» 
soended  to  the  plain.     The  fidds  on  one  aide 
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yiihVsi|$^p  l«iaiL«li;  irVsfidf^  43(«|  i^Y  lu^f  d«^ 

io  99LV^  v>  f  AyiHO^  wbom  do  tou  tbink  CfPW 
h|Uh  coQf tr^ct^  so  i^any  fir^^m  M^  ^^  rear  ? 

.  Wit|i  aa  n^uc^  care  ?  ^e  ba9  ifXt^Uii(|nce,  a}- 
'  Ufoi^^A  yott  have  no^  to^  a  poiirejfiiJl  ariny'^ 
Vn^!q(  to  relieve  yotk'  Ta|ce  oatj^uae,  t^i 
yr^t  the  coioi^  of  voiir  ffli^^tas.  Even  if  yo^r 
|Nrc^vi4?D4  ahpv44  nil,  the  efiimplo  of  purmfiff 
u^efi  win  point  out  a  resoMfce.  x  o\ir  a^ceetori, 
oeing  surroun4^  by  the  a^^li^  of  the  Cimbri 
%n(i  t|ie  Teutonea,  rather  than  surrender  t^ein- 
•elves,  fed  on  the  bodies  9f  those  yg^  were  un- 
serviceable in  the  lyar ;  fu^  by  this  evpedjent 
beld  out  till^  the  enemy  was  oblige^  to  retire. 
And  yet,  on  that  ocpasiont  our  ancestors  )i^ 
less  cause  tha^  ^e  Ijaye  ip  W^  ^very  ^ort  of 
cons^^ucy  ai^4  ^i^^Ufle.  T^eir  avenues  n^ere 
jMssmg/  and  no^eant  only  to  plunder  a  coi^itry 
|vbi^  Ihey  were  ^opi^  to  abandon ;  our  enemies 
come  ta  ^ind  u«  in  perpetual  chaips,  'an4  U>  e|h 
fi|bl|sb  A  dpffiinlon  at  iivhicb  j^ui^of^  nature 
yevolt^" 

Tbe  Pauls  kepjfc  their  resolution  ff)  hold  p^t| 
but  rejected  t^e  meajqui  tlf^t  '^rere  proposjed  iq 
supply  tbcir  nieofasities^  or  r<9i^ve4  f^em  for  a 
time  ^f  greater  extrepiity.  'The  proj^tion  ot 
Critqgnatus  is,  by  C«eafr,  who  was  himself  the 
vuiprpvpked  author  of  90  ffiuph  distress)  and  who 
^Unued^  wjtboot  remorse,  to  j^aiify  his  am- 
bition ^t  the  expense  of  so  much  blood,  men- 
tion!^ wltn  horror  as  an  act  of  nefarious  orii^jty.! 
^  mufh  .*'...  ^ 

whicSf.  sh  jf 

^'^  } 

poiess  CI  r 

shall  i^  ^  ^ 

women,  1  f 

thstowp 

HF.  >.«  f 

WVf^  to  F^ss,  ^roi^  t^ese  circumftance*  wf 
jgo^y  nfefum'iQy  although  it  is  not  i^ntioned, 
jthat  ti^ey  )cnust  have  perished  a  ^nectade  of  ex- 
terna aiMTuisli  %nd  jiu^ering  in  toe  p^reaience  of 
jKitti  i^ea. 

.  In  tb^  m^dst  of  tb?9e  extremities^  Comiua. 
iM^  ^e  u^ittfl  force  of  the  Gaulish  nations,  at 
lutaiiipear^  for  tbf  rdii^  of  Alesia,  a|i4  with 
ta|B^  ^^ultitudes  covered  ](he  neighbouring  blUsu 
IBfipg  favoured  Vy  the  pature  of  th^  gzpun^ 
Ih^y  iHFere  enabled  to  advance  within  fire  hun- 
dred V^f^  or  less  than  half  a  mile,  of  Cfjoear's 
)i|lfs,  Qn  tbe  foppwing  day  the  cavalry  op  both 
am  bw<^  to  act '  l>e  Ganliah  tiorse,  trusting 
Jip  ^.elr  supcrioritT  in  number,  o|>  to  the  defen^ 
aive  |dan  ^hich  the  Boipans  were  likely  iff  fol- 
low on  the  present  occasion) '  drew  forth  on  tne 
plain  below  the  town,  and  proposed  to  encourage 
their  friends  by  braving  the  enemy.  Caesar 
thought  it  necessary  to  repel  this  species  of  in- 
sult, and  sent  his  cavalry  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge. An  action  began  about  noon,  and  lasted 
till  the  setting  of  the  sun,  when  tiie  Gaulish 
horse,  who  tiU  then  had  maintained  the  fight 
with  great  obstinacy  and  valour,  being  taken  in 
flank  by  the  Germans  in  Cienr*s  service,  were 
obliged  to  give  way.     Both  sides,  on  this  ooca- 


sss 


a  Nee  pnetcreanda  videtar  oratio  Critofpiati  prop- 
»r  fjm  singaktreni  ac  nefisriam  orodelitatem.  I>e 
IMD,  Gall.  ]£.  vii.  c.  70. 


siom  had  mUed  partffli  «C  -li^aBMikir  with  tbelf 
horaa ;  and  th^  GauBsib  f^  W^  ^^^  ^Sm4 
in  this  action,  belqg  now  a«B4ops4  tm  tha 
swords  of  tJtuf  ^nem¥,  fled  in  the  utmost  cqnftu 
^n  Co  tb^^^af  of  tneir  ow^  arngr. 

After  this  ai^tvon  notbing  Pj^saa  fof  a  day  ai^ 
a  pight ;  but  it  appeared  ths^  dnr^  this  t4m% 
the  Gaulish  armv  in  ^e  fiela  »r^  eo^lfctiiig 
^ggotf  aiuf  hurdles  t^  ^  up  t#9  trexv^hes  <^ 
Cnsar,  aud  preparing  graplings  to  tear  dowi^ 
^e  paUsad^  and  the  pf«rai^;  ap4  that  they 
only  wait^  t|U  the^e  prepf^^iop^  i^iould  bQ 


tl^e  only  s\mal  t^ev  si^pa»ed  coul3  be  undeTT 
stood  ^y  t©r  (riends  |n  t^  town,  gave  a  ^eut 
eial  fHB»M4t  ofk  Qesar'a  lipe  of  circumyapa^ojiu 
as  far  as  their  puipbers  cQu)dl  embr}^  it,  an4 
witlmut  any  choice  of  place. 

Qesar  had  assigneq  to  every  l^^ipp  w4 
rate  body  of  men  tbeir  statiop,  and  had  jps^^Ui 
edly,  to  reader  tbiun  familiar  with  bu  tpsp^eir 
^^9  given  the  alarms  and  uiu^|l  them  tq 
repair  to  their  post? ;  ^e  had  placed  Mark  An* 
tony  and  Treboqiu^  Tvit|i  a  body  of  reserviK,  to 
auccomr  foa  part  of  tbe  linef  tha^  might  be  Iff 
danger  of  being  Jforced.  $p  prepared,  he  now 
received,  without  any  surprise,  the  general  aa- 
^ult  Iff  tl^e  pa^Ii*  '  His  pien  pu^ered  conud- 
0*ably  from  t^e  nrst  shovver  of  missiles  ih^ 
came  from  so  nume|»ua  an'enemy;  but  as  soon 
aa  the  assailants  advanced' to  the  outworks,  an4 
fe|t  thema^ves  entangled  in  the  snares  which 
had  he^  laid  for  tnem,  and  against  which  tbes 
"^  ^  '  '*         ley  were  sensible  tlia| 

Jvantage,  and  4esistea 
and  iii^naider}^^  ^ 


had  hepn  laid  for  tnem,  and 
fe*^  W«R  5<>P"l«uiiJon,  the; 
they  fought  at  ^  gneat  #a^^ 
kt  once  from  tms'  rasn  an< 


br<^  ditch  V  4^.e  Y^^l  St  the  bfiT;^ 


day  app^ed^  s^eby^  thai  |heir  frlenids  ba^,  re^ 
tired,  withQ^p  W^ii^^S  WJT  iiipirfBipn  on  thf 
exteriof  }m^  tbey  V^»  SPt  to  e;f^ofi^  ^fsm^vef 
in  an  attempt  in  which  they  were  not  to  bf 
^Mo^defl,  j^^lMhpeyir  K9  Ui^  f^o^u^  t^  WH. 

From  this  dij^pointmen*  tbf  Gapl^  bm 
within  ana  without  the  lj|locka4fl^  'm-e&nsi]^ 
of  t^ejr  error  }n  having  made  an  (^v9f^  bj^fovf 


a  particulv*  ^ce,  that  the  exteri/of  lU^e  W9^ 
interrupted  dv  anlH  which  it'ooutd  not  embrace 
without  making  a  great  circuit.  That  CsBsar, 
to  avoid  so  great  an  addition  to  his  laboor,  and 
so  much  outline  to  defend,  had  encamped  two 
legions  in  that  place  with  Uieir  usual  entrench- 
ment, which  formed  a  kind  of  fortress  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  trusting  to  this  camp  as  a 
redoubt  that  would  connect  his  defences  on  that 
side. 

This  phM»  was  chosen  by  the  Gauls  for  a  a^ 
oond  and  better  concerted  attempt  than  the  fint ; 
and  they  determined,  instead  of  the  night  to 
make  their  attack  at  noon-day,  whoa  the  enemy 
were  most  likely  to  be  off  tbeur  gnard.  Flv»- 
and-fifty  thensand  men  wen  eeboted  for  ll^ 
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'  aerrice ;  and  ther  began  tbeir  mareh  early  in 
the  night,  airlYed  at  their  ground  before  break 
of  day,  and  lay  concealed  under  a  ridge  ot  hiUs 
till  noon.  At  this  time  tlier  came  forward, 
fiimitl^ed  not  only  with  mppiinf  irons  to  tear 
down  the  palisade,  whicn  was  formed  on  the 
parapet,  hut  with  hnrdles  and  fiiggots  to  fill  np 
the  ditch,  and  to  smother  the  stimnll  from 
which  they  had  soffered  so  mnch  in  their  former 
attacks. 

C«ear,  thonp^h  not  thrown  off  his  gnard,  either 
by  the  time  ofthe  day,  or  by  his  former  snc^ess, 
was  sensible,  that  he  was  now  attacked  in  his 
Weakest  place.  He  ordered  Labienus  instantly, 
with  six  cohorts,  to  support  the  legions  that  were 
posted  in  that  station ;  and  as  he  had  reason  to 
expect,  at  the  same  time,  a  general  assault,  both 
mm  within  and  ftam  without  his  lines,  to  fa- 
tour  this  principal  attack,  he  ordered  ererv  se> 
parate  body  to  its  post  of  alarm ;  and  he  nim^ 
adf,  with  a  oonsldsxmble  reserve,  took  a  station 
from  which  he  ^could  best  oboenre  the  whole, 
and  be  readv  to  sustain  any  hart  that  was 
pressed.  He  oad  given  LaUenus  instructions,  In 
case  he  found  that  the  lines  could  not  be  defend- 
ed, to  sally  forth,  and  to  bring  the  a4!tion  to  an 
issae,  in  which  the  Romans  were  generally 
found  to  InTe  an  advantage  by  mixing  with  the 
enemy  sword  in  hand. 

The  Gauls,  who  were  shut  up  on  ihe  heights 
•r  Alesia,  only  waitinr  tosseond  the  af ' 


tiiefar  fHends  tn  the  frald,  began  the  action  on 
their  part  nearly  about  the  same  time ;  and  the 
Romans,  being  alarmM  with  hostile  cries  and 
shouts,  at  once  both  in  their  front  and  in  their 
fear,  were  in  dancer  of  being  seised  with  a 
panic,  from  which  the  best  troops,  on  occasion, 
are  not  exempted*  ^ 

Labienus.  was  so  much  pressed  where  the 
Gauls  made  their  principal  effort,  that  Casar 
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enemy,  by  a  gross  misconduct,  had  made  no 
fWnt  or  no  attempt  on  any  other  part  of  the 
lines  to  hiwar  Hbtir  nrinclnal  attack ;  and  he 
therefore,  with  those  he  stiu  retained  as  a  body 
«f  reserve,  not  only  left  the  post  of  observation 
be  had  taken  in  the  beginning  of  the  action,  but 
Ventured  even  to  unfivnish  some  other  parts  of 


the  line  as  he  passed,  and  advanced  with  great 
rapidity  to  join  in  the  sally  which  Labienus  was 
about  to  attempt.  In  his  cominc  he  was  known 
from  afar  by  the  conspicuous  oress  which  he 
generally  wore  in  time  of  battle ;  and  his  arriv- 
al, on  this  occasion,  with  the  reinforcement 
which  he  brought,  greatly  animated  that  part 
of  his  army,  which  had  be^on  to  despair  or  the 
event.  He  had,  in  this  critical  moment,  with 
his  usual  f^lin  and  presence  of  mind^  ordered 
his  cavalry  to  get  out  of  the  lines ;  and,  whUe 
the  foot  were  emged  in  front,  to  take  the  ene- 
my in  Hank  or  m  the  rear.  If  the  event  had 
1)een  otherwise  doubtful,  this  movement  alone, 
it  is  prolwble,  must  have  secured  It  in  his  favour. 
The  Gauls,  although  in  the  attack  they  had  act- 
ed with  ardour ;  yet  lost  courage  when  pushed 
to  defend  themselves ;  and,  upon  l3ie  appearanco 
of  C«B8ar*s  cavalry  in  their  rear,<  took  to  Hlgltt, 
and  were  pursued  with  great  slaughter. 

This  flight  at  once  decided  the  &te  of  both  at- 
tacks; ofthe  Gauls,  who  were  shut  up  in  AUm 
sia,  and  of  their  countrymen,  who  had  come  to 
their  relief.  During  the  nlg:ht,  those  in  the 
Add,  discomfited  by  their  npuJseu  were  separat- 
ing, learing  their  chieftains,  anu  dispersing  in 
different  directions.  Many  fell  a  prer  to  tho 
pitfties  who  were  sent  in  pursuit  of  them. 
Those  from  within  the  lines,  who  had  suffered 
so  long  a  blockade,  now  seeing  all  their  hopes  of 
relief  at  an  end,  were  no  longer  disposed  to  con- 
tend with  their  fiste.  Verdngetorix  having  as- 
semUed  the  leaders  together,  told  them,  That, 
as  he  had  undertaken  this  war,  not  from  motives 
of  private  ambition,  but  from  an  earnest  deeirv 
to  recover,  if  he  could,  the  fireedom  of  his  coun- 
try, so  he  was  now  ready  to  become  a  sacriUca 
to  the  safety  of  his  countrymen,  and  in  any  man* 
ner  they  tnouffht  proper  to  dispose  of  him,  whe« ' 
ther  dead  or  alive,  was  willing  to  be  made  the 
means  of  appeasing  the  victor's  revenge. 

At  this  consultation  it  was  determmed  to  sur- 
render ;  and  Vercingetorix  sulRBrsd  himself  to 
be  delivered  up.  With  respect  to  the  treatment 
he  received,  Cesar  is  silent :  but  it  is  pTobidile^ 
that,  like  other  captive  chien,  on  such«ocasion% 
he  was  destined  to  grace  the  future  trium|>h  of 
his  conqueror ;  tiiough,  upon  a  fiJr  review  of 
the  parts  they  had  severally  acted,  likdy  to  for« 
nish  a  compiffison  not  altogether  to  his  advan- 
tage, and  in  some  respects  fit  to  obscure  his  clory. 

The  other  prisoners  also,  except  those  who  ba:- 
longed  to  tlie  cantons  of  the  iEdui  and  Avamif 
underwent  the  ordinaiy  fate  of  captives ;  and, 
in  this  capacity,  were  exposed  to  sale,  or  divided 
as  plunder  among  tiie  troops.  Cmmr  reserved 
the  prisoners  of  the  .£dui  and  Avemi,  on  this 
occasion,  to  serve  blm  as  hostages  in  securing 
the  submission  of  their  respective  cantons,  and 
in  obtaining  from  thence  an  immediate  supply 
of  provisions. 
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CHAP,  IV. 


C^t$etr  irmomi  m  Gaul^Pompey  atswnet  Puo  huo  the  Office  <f  Cormd^Sueeestlon  ofServka  Sulpichu 
and  M.  Cknuhus  Marcellus—JrrangemerU  for  the  Province^^Moiwn  to  recoil  Ctesar'—Conlinued 
Debaie$  in  the  Senate— Operation*  ofCtetar  in  Gaul — Intrigues  in  the  Ciiy—'Affairt  in  the  other  Pro* 
winces— CamjHugn  of  CiceroSuccesnon  of  Consuls  State  <f  Parties  m  the  Cuy  and  in  the  Senate--^ 
Arrival  of  Ctesar  in  Italy  in  the  Spring — Return  to  Gaul— Parts  with  tu?o  Legions  to  Pompey  and  the 
Senate— Alarm  of  Ceesar*s  March — The  Consul  Marcellus  commits  his  Sword  to  Pompey, 


rilHE  MTCDth  and  the  most  difficult  cam- 
I  paign  of  the  war  in  Gaul  being  now  at  an 
end,  Onwr  aeot  Labienus,  with  two  ]e^on«  be- 
yond the  Soane;'  Caius  Fabius,  with  two 
more,  to  the  heads  of  the  Mame  and  the 
Meu»e;  other  officers  with  separate  bodies, 
amounting  in  all  to  three  legions,  into  different 
stations  beyond  the  Loire  and  towards  the 
Garonne ;  Quintus  Tnllius  Cicero,  with  some 
other  officers,  to  a  station  allotted  them  on  the 
Soane,  to  superintend  the  formation  of  maga- 
zines and  the  supply  of  provisions,  which  were 
chiefly  transported  by  the  navigation  of  that 
river. 

Cosar  himself  naving  now  no  other  ol^t 
of  equal  importance  with  that  of  securing  the 
possession  of  a  countrv  so  populous  and  of  so 
great  extent,  from  which  he  might  draw  such 
resources  of  men  and  of  revenue,  as  must  put 
him  on  the  foot  of  a  great  monarch,  determined 
to  pass  the  winter  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  He 
haa  obtained  a  dispensation  from  the  law  which 
excluded  him  from  the  consulate,  so  long  as  he 
retained  his  army ;  but  as  it  was  not  yet  time  to 
avail  himself  of  bis  privilege,  he  resolved,  by  re- 
maining at  a  distance,  as  much  as  possible  to 
ahun  the  notice  of  such  parties  at  Rome  as  were 
known  to  observe  his  proceedings,  and  to  state 
them  as  matter  of  geneitd  alarm.  He  neverthe- 
less did  not  suffer  any  thing  of  moment  to  pass 
In  the  city  without  taking  some  part  by  means 
of  his  agents  and  partisans,  and  was  continually 
employM  in  gaining  to  his  interests  all  th(we 
who  were  likely  to  come  into  office,  or  who,  by 
their  personal  consideration,  were  of  any  im- 
portance in  the  state,  and  ever  strove  to  exclude 
from  office  such  as  were  disinclined  to  himself, 
or  who  could  not  be  gained. 

Pompey  had  now,  for  some  months,  exercised 
the  office  of  sole  consuL  In  that  time  he  had, 
in  some  measure,  restored  the  authority  of  go- 
Yemment,  and  had  exercised  it  with  modera- 
tion. He  had  shown  himself  qualified  to  act  the 
part  of  an  excellent  prince,  though  ill  qualified 
to  endure  the  equality  which  is  claimed  b^  the 
citizens  of  a  commonwealth.  His  continual 
desire  of  unprecedented  honours  was  one  of  the 
evils  that  distressed  the  republic  This  evil, 
however,  was  partly  mitigated  by  the  facility 
with  which  he  parted  with  power.  Having 
enjoyed  his  present  dignity  trom  the  first  of 
March  to  the  beginning  of  August,  he  took  for 
colleague  his  iathcr-in-Taw  Metellus  Sdpio,  sus-' 
vending  the  prosecution  under  which  ne  then 
lay,  for  bribery,  in  soliciting  votes  at  a  preced- 
ing election. 


1  The  Arar. 


I 


The  newly  elected  coUeague  of  Pompey,  desir- 
ous to  signalize  his  administration  by  some  ad 
of  reformation,  moved  and  obtained  the  repeal 
of  the  act  in  which  Clodius  had  so  greately  ciiw 
cumscribed  the  power  of  the  censors ;  and  he  at- 
tempted to  revive  the  authority  of  this  magi- 
stracy, but  in  vain.  Few  citizens,  now  in 
public  view,  could  bear  the  rigorous  inspection  of 
this  once  awful  tribunal,  as  lew  had  the  couraM 
to  undertake  or  to  exercise  its  trust.  The  insU- 
tution  accordingly  had  fallen  into  disuse,  be- 
cause it  was  not  ntted  to  the  times.  And  there 
being  few  of  the  people  that  were  fit  either  to 
censure,  or  that  could  bear  to  be  censured,  H 
wes  not  in  the  power  of  laws  to  revive  what  the 
general  sense  and  manners  of  the  age  had  abo- 
lished. 

Disorders  arising  from  the  weakness  of  go- 
vernment had  come  to  that  extreme  at  which 
states  must  either  correct  themselves,  or  undcrs;o 
some  fatal  change.  The  example  of  punlM- 
ments  inflicted,  tuid  of  prosecutions  still  carried 
on  against  persons  lately  in  office,  for  the  illegal 
methods  employed  at  elections,  deterred  many 
/rom  offering  themselves  for  any  of  Uie  offices  m 
«tate;  and  the  late  law,  excluding  consuls, 
pretors,  and  other  magistrates  from  any  pro- 
vincial appointmoits  for  five  years  after  the  ex- 
piration of  their  term,  removed  one  powerful 
motive  by  which  citizens  were  induced  to  seek 
for  such  honours. 

At  the  elections  for  the  ensuing  year  only 
three  candidates  appeared ;  M.  Marcellus,  Ser- 
vius  Sulpicius,  and  M.  Cato :  all  of  them  sup- 
posed to  oe  of  the  senatorian  party;  but  very  dif- 
ferently considerecl  by  those  who  now  endea- 
voured to  rule  the  state.  Marcellus  had,  in  fact, 
recommended  himself  to  Pompey ;  and  Sulpi- 
cius, as  afterwards  appeared,  nad  been  gained 
by  CKsar;  and  hotn  were  warmly  espoused 
by  these  powerful  patrons  in  the  present  contest 
in  opposition  to  Cato,  whose  success  might  have 

5 roved  a  considerable  obstruction  to  C«sar*s 
esigns. 
It  is  observed  of  this  competition,  that  It  was 
carried  on  without  bribery  or  tumult.  As  the 
competitors  were  supposed  to  be  all  of  the  sena- 
torian  party,  the  senators  thought  their  interest 
secure  whichever  of  the  candidates  should  proi^ 
vail.  And  as  the  senatorian  party  divided  upon 
the  occasion,  the  influence  of  Csesar  and  Pompey 
easily  cast  the  balance  on  the  side  of  Sulpidua 
and  Marcellus.  Cato,  during  the  competition, 
continued  in  the  same  habits  of  friendship  as 
usual  with  both ;  and  when  the  choice  was  de- 
cided in  their  favour,  instead  of  withdrawing 
from  public  view,  as  was  common  under  such 
disappointments,  he  went  to  the  field  of  Ma'-s  as 
usual  from  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  stript 
and  went  to  exercise,  and  continued  from  thenco 
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ISprward  to  fireqoMit  the  Ibrum  in  his  common 
midreM.  To  tooae  who  condoled  with  him,  or 
preswd  him  to  continue  his  suit  for  another 
year,  as  lie  had  done  when  first  disappointed  of 
the  pretorship,  he  made  answer,  That  be  thought 
it  was  the  pwt  of  a  good  man  to  undertake  the 
"  public  serrioe,  whenerer  he  was  intrusted  with 
it,  and  to  make  his  willingness  known,  but  not 
to  court  the  public  fbr  employments  as  a  faronr 
t0  hlmft^  ''The  )»eopk,'^he  sild^  "at  the 
fime  thnt  they^refUsed  me  the  pH^torwip,  were 
Wider  actuAl  yiolenoe:  in  this  case,  they  har^ 
m«de  •  firee  choice,  tod  it  Appears  that  I  sttuet 
father  Tiokte  my  own  mind,  or  renoubce  their 
good-w^.  My  otm  mind  i«  of  more  oOnee^ 
quenoe  to  me  than  their  favour ;  but,  if  I  retain 
my  cliaracter,  I  shall  not  be  so  unreatonable  as 
to  exfoeet  cOnsideratiOii  tt&ia  ptnbhA  to  whom  it 
fimdtagreekbh.'*' 

When  ifte  A«#  cottwA  t(^«re  t^ 
V>  C.  10&  eeited  Into  Offioe,  A^  immediate 
m-S,  ibljH.  ptfAtdembn  heln^  W  the  Ute  iu:t 
•5?»fi-.  brecluded  for  five  iws  ftohi  hold- 
SKT*  JKT*  W  *iny  trt'ovlnfchfl  govferflment,  it 
*•***"'  ^*^  became  iie<SeA«iay  to  fill  stations  of 
fUi  tort  #ifli  those  who  had  formerly  been  iti 
ane^  and  whd  hithfcrto  had  no^  been  ^tpointed 
to  tojr  conixitotid  in  the  nrotidees.  Aoeordtngly 
Bibnldii.  who  had  beeh  the  d>Il%tae  of  CMai< 
M  hfil  «ii5nMiUite,  was  i^t^Ated  to  «h«  tfotetrn- 
iheat  of  Sj^tia^  vitoaiii  by  ^he  dCiath  dlf  Crassua. 
Cicero  itias  nahted  to  aniiceed  Avfl^k  Claudiaa 
Itt  CHida  ahd  Cythrus,  Athu  Varttt  Wtm  ap- 
pointed  praetor  in  Africa,  and  P.  ComelimI 
^nth«r  U^  AtiMa.  Pemp«V,  ^o  had  hithter- 
to  tn^oyed  1%  J^p^tftm  ftxWu  the  IrW,  in 
tMfrtinnm#  to  fa^t^dhy  hhi  lieutenahts  rae  govern- 
itaetti  4na  fe^nninand  of  tba  army  hi  Spain, 
While  h«  filled  the  tifiioe  6f  conoui  hi  thft  dty, 
k»#  pitikm^  ah  fitt«iktlon  to  ikke  poilieaBlon  of 
M  proVtnce  lii  fMrson,  and  M  actually  set  out 
hffm  lUrtre  for  tills  purpose ;  but  was  Induced 
^  flUsptad  his  jMihiey  bv  4  motidi^  Which  wai 
iilade  m  tha  senate  by  Marcellus,  Soon  afWr  hit 
ftbdeMfon  to  the  oS«e  of  ttmaul. 

CWMd-  am  now  hi  hosaessfon  of  a  t*rjr  Im- 
^^6Mtk  ^»i4¥fli«e,  Whldi  ^ntttted  ht«&  tt>  sue  for 

ts  consulate,  without  resigning  the  command 
'Us  kfthV*  HH  it^W  til  cftrretlng  this  privi- 
« ;  his  eontlfcittiil  aibgrnehtation  of  the  tl^sops 
m  his  province  ;  his  addreM  in  attaching  the 
Witiy  to  hittiself  $  his  teltiuatlon  ;  his  liberal- 
ity*  hit  assiduiiy  to  -geAn  et^lry  person  that 
conld  he  won,  and  to  predud^from  p<^w^  every 
ima  likely  to  ovpoae  bnnaelf :  the  wlnAa  te^ 
aeM(7  of  Bis  coiMttdt^  hud  iha  enormous  ^bowei^ 
lie  Mi  M^iM,  b<^  to  ba  bbtei^ed,  and  gavti 
k  MrtrftI  ^Sitixk.  Wlttil  Cali>  had  so  lofteii  re- 
mienteA  io  Ho  Mrpoae,  began  ta  he  g«ti«naiy 
firo^vM)  aM  |(«taoiia,  ftiiiAetrly  the  leaat  at- 
tentive to  the  warnings  they  receivedt  Wtfold 
Ifolv  hkvehetti  gM  Id  temoYS  ttfsttr  fMta  the 
Mt  Of  adVttrtai^  VheAr  had  gl«eii  hiita. 

The  greater  part  «ifdwiMiiatehiMdM6o«ba««' 
mm  ib  their  attaiiiaiiM*  Wftd  iHrtrdl^sft  iet^AI  of 
«eirdWttpalllkaltttte<iBSts.  The  feW  Wh4  in- 
«Mtod«heni«alva8,  trwe  dlairactad  with  uersobal 
|i*^l«telek  aid  MatKMt«f  aadh  other.  <;ieero  in 
fartMolar,  who  before  his  haniahtaant  had  heeU 
aUenwfisi  an  the  aida  of  %he  aiiatecwwty,  noW 
grown  tlaao^os  from  the  kuifering^  he  haid  h^ 
««nc«k  w«a«hi6fty«tMiaTa  tohia  owmsaftiyv 


:[fiao«lV: 

by  paying  his  court  to  the 
prevailing  powers.  There  was  no  bar  in  Caesar's 
way,  beside  the  great  consideration  and  the  jeal- 
OUST  of  Pompcy,  who  had  assisted  him  in  pro- 
curing his  privuege  to  stand  for  the  consulate  in 
absence ;  but  now  saw  its  tendency,  and  wished 
ta  recall  it.  It  was  probably,  therefore,  with 
the  approbation  of  Pompey,  though  after  his 
departure  from  Rome,  that  the  consul  Marcd- 
lua,  whila  tikf  anaite  was  denbera^  on  *Qto 
sfdiclr  ranofvi  and  appotntmears  tn  the  prtftin- 
ckl  goveraments,  ^posed  that,  the  war  in 
Oaul  beinc  finished,  Caesar  siioald  be  reeaOed  ; 
or^  if  his  friends  insisted  on  hla  being  oontinned 
ilk  his  oommmd,  that  he  shopUd  nat  be  aidmit- 
ted  on  the  list  of  candidates  for  the  consulate, 
until  he  presented  himself  perscmally  ibr  tbia 
puroose. 

'JThis  motion  eave  Mse  in  the  senate  to  Warm, 
debates,  which  were  frequently  adJ9»imed,  and 
as  often  resuined.  T^e  consul  Sulpidus,  sup- 
pofted  by  numbers  df  the  tHbunee  who  were  in 
file  interest  of  Caesai-,  opposed  the  proceeding. 
Pompey  himsetf,  uqder  pretence  that  hs  waited 

ihe  issue  of  these  debates,  stopiJed  short  in  his 
oumey  to  Spain,  passed  some  time  at  Ariminum 
n  reviewing  the  new  levies  which  were  dcs- 
iibed  to  r^nforce  the  troops  of  his  province ;  and 
at  last,  being  summoned  to  attend  the  senate  on 
the  fifftettth  of  August,  to  consider  of  the  pro- 
vincial arrangements,*  he  returned  to  Rome. 

Oh  this  day, '  Pompey  affected  to  censure  the 
vtifience  wltb  Which  it  had  t>een  prOpos^  to  re- 
Call,  before  the  expiration  of  his  Cerm,  an  officer 
legally  appointed.  He  acknowledged  hia  opin- 
ion, that  Citear  ought  not  to  unite  the  govern- 
ment of  a  province,  and  the  command  of  an 
army,  with  the  dignity  of  consul :  but  dissuaded 
the  tenaU  fhnki  tfOdng  &n  immediate  resolution 
on  that  htad.  The  debate  wui  adjourned  to  the 
first  of  Septetaber."  Then  nd  meeting  of  the 
sehata  could  be  fbrmed ;  but  as  soon  as  the  sub- 
ject Was  again  resume,  the  late  consul  Corn 
nelius  Scipto,  the  ftther-in-law  to  Pompey, 
propcaadj  nat  on  the  first  of  March,  when  the 
persons  deitihed  to  succeed  the  present  consuls 
must  have  entered  on  oflSce,  a  day  should  be,fixed 
to  consider  of  the  province  of  Gaul,  and  liioved 
Okat  this  question  should  be  resumed  In  prefer- 
ence to  every  other  liusinesft.^  Marcellus  ac- 
cordingly prepared,  and  laid  before  the  senate,  % 
decree  for  thia  purpose  on  the  last  of  September. 
By  the  first  clause  of  this  decree,  the  consult 
elected  for  the  following  year  Wertt  required,  oU 
the  first  of  March,  to  move  in  the  aehat^  the  con- 
sideratioh  i^  the  donsular  provinces,  to  admi4 
no  other  business  to  precede  or  to  be  Joined  With, 
this,  and  to  suffer  tio  Int^iropiion  in  the  meet- 
ings of  the  rienata,  even  on  atcotint  of  the  assem- 
blies of  ^epeople.  By  the  same  dausa,  it  waa 
resolved,  Tnat  the  three  hundred  senators,  m- 
pointed'jttdgea  for  the  year,  mi^t  be  callM  off 
from  their  sittings  in  the  courts  to  attend  tha 
aenat«  on  this  buaineBS^  and  if  it,  libonld  be  ne- 
oessbi^  to  make  any  motion  on  uia  subject  lix 
the  aaMAblies  of  the  people  at  large,  or  of  the 
Plebeians*  separtt^y,  that  the  consols  Sulptdua 
and  Marcellua,  tha  praftora,  the  tribunes,  of 
siich  of  them  aa  ^kall  be  agreed  upon,  should 
ttioTe  tiie  pe6|»le  aooorffingly. 


1  riuburcl^^  in  <;anten,  p.  fOi. 


S  Cioar.  Epist.  ad  Familiar,  lib.  nU.  ep.  4.    Dio. 
CaM.  Iib«  iv.  e.  40,  A0» 
8  accto.  ad  FamiUwr.  Ub.  viU.  ep.  a. 
4  Ibid.         S  Ad  Popidttm  Ptebemre  fertent.  Ibid 
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Td  thii  dftttte  1lr*«  Jpreflxed,  in  dM  vfUAl 
^rm,  the  namefc  of  tw«lTe  feeuatoh,  Itt  Ae  ao- 
tbon  or  ikiovcn  of  It* 

BTaseooaddaase,  bearing  tB«8&IMiiihi«^  a 
^auaon  was  entered  agalnai  tatf  obetructioA  to  be 
firen  in  Uiis  buiiness  by  peMons  empoiirgred  to 
Control  tfao  senate's  |irDceeaings :  and  It  waa  re- 
aolved,  that  wfaoeTer  ahoold  put  a  negative  on 
this  decree,  should  be  declared  an  enemy  to  his 
country ;  and  that  the  senate,  not^tlkstanding 
any  such  negatiTe,  should  persist  in  recording 
Its  own  decree,  and  in  carrring  its  purpose  into 
execution.  In  the  fisce  or  this  resolution,  the 
tribunes  C.  Csliu*,  L.  VentdDa,  P.  Conidiua, 
C.  Vlbios  Pansa,  interposed  dieiv  negatives. 

By  another  claose,  the  senate  resolved,  that 
4^n  the  same  (}ay>  the  case  of  the  armies  of  the 
republic  should  be  talcen  Into  consideration,  and 
aOf  who  elaimed  their  dismission,  either  on  ac^ 
count  of  the  Imgth  of  service,  or  any  other  con- 
alderation,-  atuMdil  be  heard ;  and  that  this  liko- 
^se  should  be  entered  as  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
notwithstanding  any  negative  Interposed  to  the 
contrary.  Here  the  tribunes  C.  Cslins  and  C. 
Pansa.  again  forbad  the  decree.  Hie  last  clause 
related  to  tlie  mode  of  carfyttig  Iftto  execution 
tha  purpose  of  the  Pompelan  law,  with  resnect 
to  Me  nomination  ofpro-pnetors  to  the  province 
of  Cilicia,  and  the  other  eight  prsetorian  provin- 
ces; and  on  this  clause  lucewise,  the  two  last 
mentioned  tribunes  entered  their  negative." 

llius  the  resolutions  of  the  lienate,  though 
preserved  in  their  own  records,  were,  by  tne 
continual  Intarpoeition  of  the  tribunes,  preven- 
^  from  having  liny  i'eal  ftlfect.  And  Caesar, 
fntn.  the  disputes  jvhich  had  arisen  on  his  ac- 


count, had  sufficient  wamiiur,  If  this  had  been 

to  arepare  htuiself  for  an  approach^ 

ing  conflict.     It  is  indeed  likely,  that  though  in 


)  principal  characters  of  his  mind  were 
nd  hipidlty, 


Action  the  . 

<)eci8ioo  and  hipidlty,  yet  no  man  ever  laid  his 

designs  more  deep,   looked  forward  to  conse* 

auences  more  remote.  Or  waited  with  more  pa- 
ienoe  the  pMj|fer  time  for  the  execution  of  bis 
purpose.  He  bad  now,  by  the  unremitted  ap- 
nUcadkm  of  ei^ht  years,  acquired  the  advantage^ 
for  the  sake  of  which  he  had  coveted  the  com- 
inandl»Gaul:  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
army,  which  he  had  gradually  augmented  from 
two  or  three  legions,  the  establahmant  of  hia 
province,  to  twdve,  well  inured  to  service,  and 
attMiiedtohispsnoiK     He  was  in 


a  privilege  to  stand  f or  the  consulats,  willu»iit 
disbandbtt  his  army ;  and  when  he  should  unite 
the  first  Jvil  and  political  author!^  in  the  atata, 
^th  an  army  at  the  gates  of  the  eapilal,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  he  might  be  oonsidsrad  as  sov- 

;ht  to 
the 


0nigik  of  the  empire.     His  apparent  righl 
the  advantages  be  bad  gained  was  such,  that 


Msolntioao  of  the  s^ta  against  him»  howevsr 
■eceasary  to  the  prsoervatlon  of  the  oommoo. 


lApoalth,  anhrht  have  the  semblance  of  injustice, 
and  were  Ukaly  to  engage  both  his  own  army 
and  the  populaoe  of  Romo  in  Jria  onarreL  Hie 
hlHiself  ]^-epared  for  Ae  Issue,  by  reaaoviii^ 
ovary  cause  <»f  embarrassmant  in  his  provines^ 
and  by  paying  fresh  court  to  the  logioH  undo: 
his  command  with  gratifications  and  bounties. 

Ha  had  dispersed  or  destroyedidl  the  gnU 
araiea,  which  the  utmost  effsrta  of  the  Gaulish 
oatioas*  in  the  preceding  campaign,  had  been 
able  to  anemble  against  him;  but  be  had  not 


•  Clearo  aa  FMaflttrt  lft».  yfSt^^, «. 


fMonelled  the  sphrlta  of  tJaljaiiJilBi  nor  inured 
them  ID  his  a^emmakit  m  dm  a  pbusiUa 
ground^  therqcre,  from  whl^  to  relate  Uie  al- 
h^tlofis  of  the  senate^  who  ^rooeeded  In  th^ 
resolntlons  against  him,  on  a  iuppositlon,  that 
the  war  in  hia  provinoe  was  ended ;  and  at  tha 
aame  time,  had  a  Mr  p^t«nae  to  gratify  hia 
army  ^th  the  spoils  of  the  oDuntrr.  Fortfaesa 
purposes,  soon  after  he  had  placed  bis  arm^  in 
winter  quarters,  be  bad  intelUgeno^  or  affected 
to  believe,  that  the  war  was  likely  to  break  out 
afresh  in  different  cantoris;  and  under  this  pH^ 
tence,  took  occasion  to  carry  his  legions  8o6osai> 
slvely  ibto  action.  Leaving  M.  Antony  to  eom- 
Bttand  at  Bibracte'  on  the  nght  of  the  X.atre,  ht 
hitnself,  with  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  leeion^ 
passed  that  river,  took  the  cantoA  of  the  Bltorl* 
gee  by  surpHte,  plundered  their  habitatfciBk 
carried  matty  of  tbe  people  Into  captivity^  aag 
oontinued  to  lay  waste  tile  oouotry,  stntil  thef 
and  all  the  neighbouring  cantons  on  the  left 
o^  the  Loire,  to  avert  these  oalamltiea,  sarreii*> 
dered  themselves  at  discretion. 
Pram  tiiis  expedition,  in  which  be  SMUt  fertt 


days,  be  returned  to  hia  quarters,  and  ardeiai 
the  two  legions,  which  had  been  thus  emplMred^ 
a  gratuity  o^  two  hundred  seatertit,  or  about 


th&ty  shillings  a  taan  to  tfa^  private  tdldierst 
ai.d  of  about  Iwo  thousand  sertertU,  or  sixteen 
pounds,  to  the  centurions.  This  moo^,  It  tt 
observed  by  the  historian,*  -Wta  not  immediatdt 

Gid ;  but  was  retained  by  Ceesar  as  a  plddge  ia 
I  own  hands,  or  remained  as  a  debt  due  to  the 
*rmy,  givimr  to  every  individual  a  special  inters 
est  in  the  safety  and  success  of  his  general. 

About  eighteen  days  after  this  first  dltlsiod  cf 
the  army  was  brought  ba«k  to  its  ouarteTs,  other 
two  legions  were  employed  on  a  Jme  expeditloh 
between  the  Loire  and  the  Seine.'  The  Inhabit 
tants  of  diis  tract  were  to  suffer  military  exe- 
cution, upon  a  complaint  that  they  infested  the 
newly  acquired  subjects  of  Cmar  beyond  tba 
Loire.  He  accordingly  marched  to  protect  hia 
new  a^es;  and  b<mg  arrived  in  the  couritiy, 
ft^mi  whence  they  were  said  to  be  invade^ 
found  the  supposed  enemy,  by  the  devastations 
of  the  preceditig  campaign  which  had  ruined 
their  towns  andvillages,  reduced  to  live  in  tem« 
porary  huts,  in  wUch  ^ey  wlUutood  with 
difficulty  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  and  wera 
rather  oijecis  of  pity  than  of  hostile  resentitaent. 
On  the  appmacn  of  the  ttomans,  tfaey  fied  tA 
the  woods,  where  they  perished  In  great  num- 
bers»  mm  the  effects  of  nunlne  and  cohl.  'Tb 
force  them  to  an  immediate  surrender,  or  ta 
cut  off  all  hopes  of  advantage  from  delay,  CttsaT 
made  a  dispostllon  to  prevent  their  having  any 
req;»ite,from  their  present  tofferidgs.  He  or- 
deied  the  ruins  of  uenabum'*  to  be  repaired  m 
a  Jdaoe  of  arms,  quartered  hia  legiyAs  there,  aikd 
kept  the  horse  and  light  inlkntry  ill  the  field  16 
pursue  the  natives,  to  seize  their  peTsotis,  and  tA 
multiply  the  evils  to  which  they  wtTe  exposed. 
In  this  service  too,  it  was  likely  that  the  army 
was  rewarded  by  the  distribulloh  of  captives* 
the  only  spoHs  or  such  an  enemy,  and  came  to 
have  a  demand  on  Cksar  for  gratuities  equal  to 
those  Which  had  boen  granted  to  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  leglona. 


7  Afterwarda  Ani^nstodunmn,  now  Aatna* 

8  Hiiit.de  BeU.GslUco. 

91b  the  coaati^  of  tbe  Csiaatss* 
It  Now  OrteaaSb 
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THE  PROGBESS  AND  TERMINATION 


These  operatloos  led  on  to  the  iprinf ,  when  a 
more  real  terrice  took  place  on  the  frontiers  of 
tile  low  countries.  From  that  quarter^  the  peo- 
^e  of  the  Remi'  had  g^Ten  information,  that  the 
Bellorad,  or  inhabitants  of  what  is  now  called 
the  Beaavais,  with  other  cantons  on  the  right  of 
the  Oise,  were  actually  arming,  and  meant  to 
make  war  on  the  Romans  and  their  allies. 

On  this  intimation,  Cnsar  thought  proper 
a^ain  to  call  forth  the  eleventh  legion  into  ser- 
Tiee;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  this  l^ion, 
tiiough  now  in  its  eighth  campaign,  is  expressly 
said  to  have  been  thus  employed  out  of  itM  turn, 
in  order  to  improTe  a  discipline,  in  which,  when 
compared  to  tlie  other  legions,  they  were  deemed 
to  be  still  defective.  The  eighth  and  ninth  le- 
gions, the  one  from  the  station  of  Fabius,  and 
the  other  from  that  of  Labienus,  were  ordered  to 
join  them  in  the  country  of  the  Suesones,'  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Oise  and  the  Aisnc.  With 
this  force  Ciesar  passed  the  Oise ;  but  arrived  too 
late  to  surprise  his  enemy.  The  Bellovaci,' 
with  some  of  their  neighbours,  apprehending, 
from  the  fate  of  the  nations  on  the  Loire,  that 
they  could  not  rely  for  safety  on  their  innocence, 
nor  on  the  care  wl  taken  to  avoid 

giving  offence  to  tl  lad  taken  arms 

for  their  own  secu  retired  with  all 

their  effects  to  a  «1      „  liey  had  a  hill 

in  their  front,  beyond  which  there  hiy  a  morass, 
and  in  that  situation  they  thought  themselves 
suiBdently  secure  without  any  artificial  work. 

C«sar  posted  himself  in  their  neighbourhood ; 
and  supposing  that  the  superiority  of  their  num- 
bers would  inspire  them  with  confidence,  took 
measures  to  augment  their  presumption,  and  to 
derive  some  advantage  from  the  errors  they 
were  likely  to  commit,  under  the  effects  of  this 
disposition.  He  affected  unusual  caution,  forti- 
fiea  his  camp  with  uncommon  care,  scsrcely 
Yentnred  abroad  to  cover  his  foragers,  and  seemed 
to  l>e  entirely  occupied  in  securing  himself. 

The  enemy,  however,  continu^  to  avoid  any 
general  action,  and  were  satisfied  with  the  suc- 
cessful war  they  were  suffered  to  make  on  the 
foraging  parties  which  were  sent  fit)m  the  Ro- 
man camp.  »  Being  joined  by  five  hundred  Ger- 
man horse,  they  attacked  and  destroyed  the  ca- 
valry, which  had  come  to  the  assistance  of  Ciesar 
from  the  cantons  of  the  Remi  ar^   '  '  ' 

and  on  which  he  chiefly  relied  foi 
avenues  to  his  camp.  Bj  this  '. 
have  been  in  a  little  time  reduced 
tress,  or  erbn  forced  to  retire,  if  he 
cured  a  speedy  reinforceknent,  by  < 
honius,  with  the  two  legions  lately  stationed  at 
Genabutai,'  and  a  third  from  Avaricum,'  to  join 
him  without  delay-. 

The  Gauls,  on  hearing  of  this  great  accession 
•if  strength  to  their  enemy,  and  recollecting  the 
Iktal  blockade  and  ruin  of  their  countrymen 
at^Alesia^  determined  to  change  their  ground. 
They  began  to  execute  this  resolution  in  the 
nif  hty  by  removing  their  sick,  wounded,  and 
baggage;  but  had  made  so  little  progress  at 
break  of  day,  that  their  intention  was  aiscover- 
ed,,  and  C«sar,  before  they  began  their  march, 
haci  time  to  pass  the  morass,  and  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  rising  ground  in  their  front.  This 
he  did  with  the  greatest  despateh  ;  and  though 
be  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  attack  them  in 
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their  present  position,  he  bad  it  in  Us  power  to 
take  advantage  of  any  movement  they  should 
make,  and  continued  to  awe  them  and  to  keep 
them  in  suspense. 

The  Gauls  therefore,  instead  of  being  able  t<^ 
depart,  as  they  expected  before  day-light,  were 
obliged  to  continue  to  front  the  enemy,  in  order 
to  cover  the  retreat  of  their  baggage.  They  stil( 
flattered  themselves,  that  Cssar  before  night 
would  be  obliged  to  retire  to  his  camp  ;  but  ob- 
serving, that  while  the  greater  part  of  his  army 
continued  in  readiness  for  action,  he  b^^an  to 
entrench  himself  where  he  stood,  they  bethoughf^ 
themselves  of  a  stratagem  to  elude  his  design* 
They  brought  forward  the  wood  and  straW|» 
which  remained,  as  usual,  on  the  ground  of  tbeir 
late  encampment,  laid  them  in  a  continued  tl^p^ 
along  the  front,  and  having  set  them  on  flit^ 
produced  such  a  line  of  smoke,  as  darkened  (fj^^ 
whole  fields  between  the  two  armies,  tfndcg 
this  cover,  they  began  their  retreat,  and  beffljra 
Cssar  could  venture  to  penetrate  the  cloud  of 
smoke  in  pursuit  of  them,  had  gained  a  consi^err, 
able  distance.  On  the  first  bight  of  this  im-] 
common  appearance,  he  suspected  their  detf|gJEi| 
and  began  to  advance;  but  the  precautiods^ 
which  he  was  obliged  to  take,  in  order  to  guar^ 
against  an  ambuscade  or  surprise,  gave  tha^ 
Gauls  the  time  they  wanted  to  effect  the  first 
part  of  their  retreat  undisturbed. 

Before  ni^ht  they  halted  again,  about  ten  miles 
from  their  fonper  station,  and  recmred  to  the 
same  means  they  hftd  hitherto  employed  to  dls-. 
tress  the  Roman  army.  They  succeeded'  in 
most  of  their  attempts  on  the  parties  that  were 
sent  abroad  by  Gissar  to  procure  him  provialoot ;, 
and  having  reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of  d^' 
pending  entirely  for  the  subsistence  of  his  ara^' 
on  what  a  particular  district  could  supply,  thfy 
formed  a  design,  with  the  choice  of  tfieir  array, 
to  surround  and  cut  off  the  parties,  which  they 
expected  he  must  employ  on  that  service.  Ciesar 
had  intelligence  of  their  design,  and  prepared,  in 
his  turn,  to  counteract  them.  He  placed  his 
army  in  a  proper  position  to  surprise  the  great 
detachment  they  nad  made ;  and  having  thus 
taken  or  destroyed  the  flower  of  their  armyi 
obliged  the  remainder,  who  were  thrown  into 
despair  by  so  great  a  loss,  to  surrender  them- 
—1  A  t  .-_  .  j^  consequence  of  this  sur- 
session  of  all  the  can  tons  in 
I. 

ions  being  thus  finally  snb- 
lavIng  no  longer  any  enemy 
he  field,  except  a  few  despe- 
rate bands  from  different  parts  of  the  country, 
who,  either  from  fear  of  his  severity,  or  aversion 
to  his  government,  had  deserted  their  settle- 
ments, he  determined  to  actagsinst  them  in  dif. 
ferent  quarten  at  once,  and  to  cut  off  the  re- 
treats, which,  in  case  of  distress,  this  remnant 
of  the  nati<ms  who  lately  opposed  him  mutual)^ 
gave  to  each  other.  He  sent  C.  Fabius,  with 
twenty-five  cohorts,  to  act  on  the  left  of  the 
Loire ;  the  twelfth  legion  towards  the  sources 
of  the  Garonne,  with  orders  to  cover  the 
approaches  to  Narbonne  from  the  incureions 
of  any  stragglers,  whom  his  intended  severities 
might  force  upon  desperate  attempts  on  that 
side.  He  himself,  vnth  I>abienus  and  Mai^ 
Antony,  proceeded  to  the  Meuse,  where  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  lata  unfortunate  Ambiorix/  b»^ 
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|fiiiilii|f  to  b«  rei>peoplcd,  and  tb«  nation  ftin- 
ctatcd  under  Ht  former  leader,  were  become  again 
die  ofc^ject  of  his  vengeance.  To  convince  thi* 
unhappy  people,  that  they  were  not  to  enjoy 
peace  under  the  government  of  a  prince  who  had 
preeoaed  to  dnmmvent  and  to  deetrov  a  part  of 
llie  Roman  army,  he  renewed  his  military  ex- 
ecution against  them,  Issuing  his  orders,  as  in 
the  former  instance,  to  spare  neither  sex  nor 
age. 

While  Casar  himself  was  employed  in  this 
manner,  C.  Fabius  being  arrived  at  the  place  of 
his  destination,  between  the  lower  parts  of  the 
Loire  and  the  Garonne,  found  a  conaideraUe 
force  in  arms  against  Caninius  Rebilus,  the 
Roman  officer,  who  was  stati<med  in  that 
quarter.  The  natives  had  laid  siege  to  a  fort- 
ress that  was  in  poosession  of  the  Romans ;  but 
alarmed  bv  the  approach  of  Fabius,  they  with- 
drew, and  endeavoured  to  pass  the  Loire  to  the 
northward.  In  this  attempt,  being  intercepted 
Ai  their  march,  and  oUiged  to  fight  the  Roman 
detachment,  they  were  defeated  with  mat 
slaughter.  After  this  calamity,  about  five  hun- 
dred, who  escaped  from  the  field  under  Dranes, 
a  prince  of  that  eountrr,  formerly  distiiwuisiied 
in  the  war  against  the  Romans,  took  their 
flight  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  proposed  to 
attock  the  Roman  province  of  Narbonne,  in  or- 
der to  compensate  their  loeses  with  its  spoils. 

Fabius  in  consequence  of  his  victory,  received 
the  submission  of  all  the  nations  from  the  Loire 
to  the  Seine,  and  quite  down  to  the  sea  coast ; 
and  having  taken  measures  to  secure  his  con- 
quest, followed  Drapes  to  the  southward,  over- 
took him  beyond  the  Garonne,  and  obliged  him, 
being  no  loncer  in  condition  to  make  any  at- 
tempt on  the  Roman  province,  to  take  refuge  at 
.Uxelloduttum,*  a  place  of  strength,  situated  on 
» steep  rock,  at  the  confluence  of  some  of  those 
streams,  which,  falling  from  the  Cevennes,  form 
the  Garonne  by  their  junction. 
.  Here  Caninras  and  Fabius  having  joined  their 
forces  together,  made  dispositioos  to  Invest  their 
•nemy ;  hut  before  their  worlts  were  completed, 
iBrapes,  while  he  had  yet  access  to  the  fleld% 
willing  to  spare  the  magasines  which  he  had 
ma(ie  up  in  the  town,  ventured  abroad  with  a 
detachment,  at  the  head  of  which  he  was  sur- 
frtied  and  taken.  The  natives,  however,  who 
rsmained  in  the  nlace,  being  supplied  for  a  con^ 
riderable  time  with  provisions,  resolved  on  a  vi- 
gorous defence;  aiM,  by  keeping  the  Roman 
army  for  some  time  at  bay,  hegfoi  to  raise  up 
anew  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  nations 
wound  them.  Casar  thought  the  reduction  of 
tfib  plaee  an  object  that  jrequired  his  own  jure- 
aenee.  Having  therefore  sent  Labietius  to  the 
MoseQe,  and  having  left  M.  Antonv  to  com- 
mand in  the  low  ceontries,  he  himselL  with  his 
osual  despateh,  crossed  great  pari  of  Uanl,  and 
appeared  on  the  Garonne,  equally  unexpected  by 
his  own  people,  and  by  the  enemy  who  were* 
hesieged  in  the  town  of  Uxellodunum. 

1&  place  being  strong  hy  natura,  and  In  no 
waatof  pnivisionsy  could  be  forced  only  by  cut- 
ting oif  ita  access  to  water.  For  this  purpose 
Caaar  lined  the  banks  of  the  river  with  archers 
timd  slingers,  and  effectually  prevented  the  be- 
sieged &om  supplying  themselves  from  thenoe. 
He  proteeded  next  to  exclude  them  frmn  the 
'Oaa  of  a  spving  which  burst  from  the  rock  in  the 
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^proaoh  to  their  town:  forhavlnf  got  the  «wi». 
mand  of  the  ground,  he  pushed  a  mine  to  Aa 
source  from  which  the  water  came,  diverted  U 
frt>m  ito  former  direction,  and,  hv  depriving  thtf 
besimrs  of  this  last  resource,  obliged  them  to 
lay  down  their  arms  and  trust  to  his  merc»« 
In  this,  however,  they  experienoed  what  tfaa 
author,*  from  whom  these  accounts  are  taken, 
considered  as, more  than  the  usual  severity  of 
ancient  war.  Caesar,  according  to  this  histo«iao« 
having  given  proof  of  his  cl< 


lavinff  gii 
mjin^selrnow  (Af  an  example  of  justice ,  ow 

this  purpose  ordered  sucn  as  had  carried  \ 

in  dafence  of  Uxellodunum  to  have  their  handa 
struck  off.**  And  this  refined  act  of  cruelty  ba. 
ing  joined  to  the  many  barbarous  executions 
with  which  the  conquest  of  that  country  had 
been  achieved,  thus  ended  the  war  in  GauL 

The  usual  time  of  putting  the  troops  Into 
winter  quarters  not  being  arrived,  Casar  thought 
proper  to  visit  the  nations  upon  the  .\dour,  or 
what  is  now  called  Gascony ; "  the  only  part  of 
his  new  conouesto  In  the  arauisitlon  of  which  bo 
had  not  acted  in  person.  He  marched  through 
this  country  at  the  head  of  two  legions,  and 
was  every  where  received  with  the  most  perfoei 
submission.  From  thence  he  repaired  to  Nar« 
bonne,  the  capital  of  his  original  province,  held 
the  usual  meetings  for  the  despatch  of  dvil 
affidrs,  and  made  a  disposition  for  the  quartera 
of  his  army  during  the  winter.  Bv  this  dlspo« 
sition  two  legions  were  stetioned  in  the  high 
countrv,  from  which  spring  the  Garonne  and 
the  Loire,  or  In  the  territories  of  the  Limovad 
and  Arvemi :  "  two  at  Bibract6  between  the 
Soane  and  the  Loire ;  two  between  the  Loire 
and  tlie  Seine ;  '*  and  the  remaining  four  under 
the  command  of  Trebonlus,  Vatinius,  and 
Quintus  Tullius  Cicero,  in  dliforent  parte  of  the 
low  countries.  To  tills  extremity  of  his  new 
conqueste  he  himself  repaired,  and  fixed  hia 
quarters  at  Nemetocenna,"  in  the  centre  of  his 
northern  stations. 

By  this  distribution  of  his  army,  Casar  fom^ 
ed  a  kind  of  chain  from  the  frontier  of  his  origi- 
nal province,  quite  through  the  heart  of  his  new 
acquisitions  to  the  Mouse  and  the  Scheld.  And 
by  his  seeming  anxle^  for  the  safot^  of  the 
northern  extremities  orchis  provinoe,  and  stall 
more  by  his  own  distance  from  Italy,  he  pro- 
bably lulled  for  a  while  the  vi|^lance  orjealousy 
of  his  principal  opponente  at  Rome.  Hiaown 
attention,  however^,  to  the  state  of  poUtlfis  was 
never  less  remitted. 

Mark  Antony,  a  person  profligate  and  dissi- 
pated, but  when  the  occasion  required  exertion, 
daring  and  eloquent,  destined  to  be  frequently 
menttoned  in  toe  sequel  of  this  history,  now 
began  to  be  employed  by  Casar  In  the  sffairs  of 
the  city;  and,  unaer  pretence  of  standing  for  the 
priesthood^  vnu  sent  from  Gaul,  where  he  had 
reoently  vrved  in  the  army,  to  bear  a  prinotaal 
part  among  the  agente  and  emissaries  of  hla 
^eneraL  These  agente  were  continually  busied 
m  magnifying  his  services,  and  In  gaining  to  hie 
Intaresi  every  person  of  cansldsration  who  oould 


9  Hist.  de.  BeU.  OaU.  Ub.  viU.  e.  44. 
10  Cassr  qaum  toam  lenitetem  cognitsn  osraibos 
•cirei.— Omaibos  qni  smut  tulersnt  ntantis  preddlt. 
VttssB  Boaessrit  qao  teststlor  eosetpaaa  uaprsbs 
nun.    DeBeU.  GsD.lib.  viiLc44. 
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mined,  or  before  any  reinforcement  could  be 
ready  to  Join  tiie  army  in  Syria,  the  people  were 
FeUeved  of  ^eir  feam  by  Caius  Casiias,  the 
ffeneral  then  commanding  in  that  proyince,  who 
Jiad  obliged  the  Parthiane  to  withdraw  from 
AntkMh;  in  their  retreat  attacked  them,  and 
made  great  daughter.  Oaaces  in  that  action  re- 
mired  tome  wounds,  of  vdiich,  in  a  few  days 
■fterwarde,  he  died,  and  the  Parthian  army 
eontioaed  in  their  retreat  during  the  following 
year  beyond  the  Euphrates;  sensible,  in  their 
turn,  thiat  a  war  carried  over  the  wastes  of  that 
desolated  frontier  might  be  ruinous  to  any  power 
by  which  it  was  attempted. 
-  B4bnlus,  the  present  raoconsul  of  Syria,  soon 
a^er  the  retreat  of  the  Pmthians,  arrived  in  his 
province,  and,  according  to  the  established  prac- 
ttoe  of  the  liomans,  laid  his  pretensions  to  a 
triumph  for  the  victory  which,  under  his  aus- 
pioee,  thoiwfa  before  his  arrival,  had  been  obtain- 
ed bv  his  lieutenant. 

This  invasion  of  Syria,  as  well  as  some  dis- 
tm'bances  in  his  own  province,  furnished  Ci- 
cero, at  the  same  time,  with  the  occasion  of  some 
military  operations,  of  which  we  have  a  particu- 
lar account,  in  bis  letters,  and  which,  though  not 
material  to  the  military  history  of  the  times,  are 
not  unworthy  of  notice,  as  they  relate  to  this 
eminent  personage.  He  had  taken,  possession  of 
his  command  in  Cilicia,  and  however  better  fit- 
ted by  his  habits  for  the  forum  and  the  political 
assemblies  at  Rome  than  for  the  field,  possessed 
abilities  to  qualify  him  for  any  station,  put  him- 
•elf  at  the  bead  of  an  army,  and  prepared  for  the 
defence  of  his  province.  He  had  set  out  from 
Rome  in  May;  and  having  had  a  conference 
with  Pompey  at  Tarentum,  arrived  at  Brandi- 
■lum  on  the  twenty-first  of  that  month.* 

The  .military  establishment  of  Cilicia  being 
to  more  than  twelve  thousand  foot  and  two 
thousand  horse,  Cicero  applied  for  an  augmenta- 
tion of  it,  and  on  the  fourth  of  June  was  still  at 
j^nmdlsium,  waiting  for  an  answer  to  this  ap- 
plication. But  finding  that  his  request,  having 
been  opposed  by  the  consul  Sulpidcs,'  was  un- 
•uccessfol,  he  set  sail  from  that  place,  arrived  at 
Actium  on  the  fifteenth  of  that  month,  and, 
^(lassing  through  Athens,  reached  his  province  on 
the  last  of  July.  Here  he  found  the  troops,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  mutiny  which  had  recently  broke 
out  among  them,  separated  from  their  officers,  dis- 
persed in  places  of  their  own  choosing,  the  men 
of  entire  cohorts  al>sent  from  their  colours,  and 
doDsidering  themselves  as  exempt  from  any  au- 
thority or  government  whatever.  Trusting  to 
ihe  respect  that  was  due  to  the  name  and  com- 
mission of  proconsul,  he  ordered  M.  Annius, 
one  of  his  lieutenants,  to  assemble  as  many  as  he 
could  of  the  mutinont  troops,  and  to  encamp  at 
tconium  in  Licaonia.  There  he  joined  them  on 
ihe  twenty-fourth  of  August ;  and  having  intel- 
ligence of  the  Parthian  invasion,  took  measures 
for  the  security  of  his  province ;  marched,  with- 
out loss  of  time,  to  Cybistra,  on  the  frontier  of 
Cappadocia ;  took  unaer  his  protection  the  king 
Ariobarzanes,  who  was  then  threatened  by  a 
^werful  faction  in  his  own  kingdom,  and  by  re- 
ceiving him  as  a  prince  in  alliance  witii  Uie  Ro- 
mans, diapeUed  the  storm  that  had  been  gather- 
ing against  him.  He  accepted^!  the  same  time, 
of  the  offers  that  was  made  by  JDi^otarus,  to  join 
him  with  an  his  forces ;  and  being  in  this  situa* 
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0  Ibid. 


tlon  when  he  received  aceouots  that  the  Par- 
thians  had  presented  themselves  before  Antioch, 
he  supposed  that  his  presence  might  be  wanted 
to  cover  his  own  frontier  on  the  side  of  S^a. 
He  accordingly  moved  to  that  qoarter,  in  order 
to  secure  the  passes  of  the  mountains.  Here 
however  he  learnt,  that  the  storm  had  blown 
over ;  that  the  enemy  had  retired,  and  had  sus- 
tained a  considerable  loss  in  their  retreat ;  and 
that  Bibulus  was  then  at  Antioch.  This  intel- 
ligence  he  communicated  to  D^otarus,  intimat- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  tliat  his  assistance  was  no 
longer  necessary. 

Ine  province  of  Cilicia  had  been  for  some 
years  snlnect  to  the  Romans ;  but  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  mountainous  parts  had  never  ac- 
knowledged their  authority,  nor  even  that  of 
their  own  national  sovereigns.  Cicero,  on  his 
arrival  In  the  neighbourhmNi  of  their  coimtry, 
finding  that  the  people  had  retired  to  their  strong 
holds,  and  were  stiU  determined  to  oppose  bis 
authority,  formed  a  design  to  surprise  them ; 
and,  for  the  better  execution  of  his  project,  made 
a  feint  to  withdraw  to  Epiphania,  where  he 
halted  for  a  day,  as  if  to  refnsh  his  troops.  On 
the  day  following,  which  was  the  eleventh  of 
October,  in  the  evening,  he  put  his  armv  again 
in  motion  towards  the  mountains,  and  befinre 
morning  arrived  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies, 
who  by  this  time  had  returned  to  their  usual  ha- 
bitations ;  cut  them  off  separately,  pursued  such 
as  fled,  forced  their  strong  holds,  and  in  al>out 
sixty  days  reduced  some  towns  and  a  considera- 
ble tract  of  country,  which  had  never  before  ac- 
knowledged tile  Roman  government. 

The  troops,  on  this  occasion,  saluted  Cicero 
with  the  titie  of  imperator ;  which,  being  usual- 
ly given  to  victorious  leaders,'  was  commonly 
understood  as  the  sufttige  of  the  army  for  oIh 
taining  a  triumph.  He  himself,  accordingly, 
on  this  circumstance,  together  with  the  service 
which  gave  occasion  to  i^  afterwards  grounded 
his  claim  of  that  honour.  This  claim  he  scarce- 
ly seems  to  have  seriously  entertained ;  he  even 
treats  It  as  a  jest  in  some  of  his  letters ;  yet  the 
triumph  being  in  tiiese  latter  times  considered 
rather  as  the  means  of  acquiring  a  certain  rank 
in  the  commonwealth,  than  as  the  just  reward 
of  military  merit,  he  submitted  his  claim  to  the 
senate,  and  urged  his  friends  to  support  it.  His 
conduct  as  governor  of  a  province,  at  a  time 
when  this  station  was  supposed  to  give  a  license 
to  every  species  of  rapine  and  oppression,  did 
honour  to  his  own  disposition,  ana  to  those  lite- 
rary studies,  in  which  he  was  taught  to  choose 
the  olrjects  of  his  ambition  and  his  habits  of  life. 
In  this  character  he  declined,  both  for  himself  and 
for  his  attendants,  all  those  presents,  C4mtribu- 
tions,  and  even  supplies  of  provisions,  of  which 
custom  or  law  had  authorised  the  Roman  gover- 
nors, in  passing  through  the  provinces,  to  avail 
themselves.  In  his  command  he  distmguished 
himself  by  his  humanity,  condescension,  and 
dLdntereetedneas ;  was  easy  of  access  and  hos- 
pitable ;  open,  in  particular  to  all  persons  of  li- 
terary merit  and  ingenuity,  whom  he  entertain- 
ed without  ostentation.  In  such  situations  other 
Roman  generals,  though  of  great  merit,  indulged 
themselves  in  what  was  tne  custom  of  ihnir 
times ;  tbeV  drained  the  provinces  to  accumulate 
their  own  lortunee,  or  placed  their  money  t^ere 
at  extravagant  interest.     He  was  governM  by 
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fitigmatized  by  hw  oolleaguey  gained  them  to  the 
interest  of  Ciesar.  From  these  several  causes 
this  party  became  very  numerous  even  in  the 
annate,  and  continued  to  suspend  anv  decrees 
that  were  proposed  to  deprive  Ccesar  of  his  com- 
mand, or  to  recall  the  extraordinary  privilege 
which  had  formerly  been  granted  to  Mm. 

It  was  afterwards  discovered,  in  the  seouel  of 
these  transactions,  that  Curio,  some  time  before 
be  openly  declared  himself  for  Caesar,  had  been 
actually  gained  by  him.  This  vounf  man,  like 
the  youth  of  that  dissipated 

his  fortune,    and  se    debts. 

His  popularity  was  toe  eiiern,  oi  nis  profusion  ; 
and  tiie  load  of  his  debts  made  him  a  very  un- 
certain friend  to  government,  and  to  laws  which 
supported  the.  just  claims  of  his  creditors  against 
him.  He  readily  listened  to  Caesar,  who  offer- 
ed to  relieve  him  of  this  burden,  and  actually 
paid  his  debts  to  a  creat  amount  ;^  according  to 
some  reports,  to  toe  amount  of  ten  millions 
Roman  money ;'  according  to  others^  of  six 
times  tliat  sum.' 

Curio,  after  he  took  his  resolution  to  join 
CVsiir,  continued  to  speak  the  language  of  his 
former  party,  and  to  act  in  concert  with  them, 
until  hti  should  find  a  pUiusihle  excuse  for  break- 
ing with  them.  Such  a  pretence'  he  sought  by 
starting  many  subjects  of  debate  without  con- 
sulting them,  and  by  making  proposals  in  which 
he  knew  that  the  leading  men  of  the  senate 
would  not  concur.  To  this  effect  he  devised  a 
proiect  for  the  reparation  of  the  highways,  of- 
fering himself  to  have  the  inspection  of  the 
work  for  five  years.  And  when  much  time  had 
been  spent  in  nroitless  debates  on  this  subject,  he 
insisted,  that  a  considerable  intercalation  should 
he  made  to  leoirthen  the  year,  to  sive  him  suf- 
ficient time  to  npen  his  projects.  Being  opposed 
in  this  by  the  college  of  Augurs,*  he  employed 
his  tribunitian  power  to  ohsmiot  all  other  buai- 
uess,  and  separated  himself  entii'ely  from  his 
friends  in  the  senate. 

Curio,  having  in  this  manner  withdrawn 
himself  from  his  former  party,  did  not  at  once 
openly  join  their  opponents;  but,  with  pro- 
fessions of  independence,  affected  to  oppose  the 
errors  of  both;  and,  by  this  artful  conduct, 
•ecmed  to  have  received  the  instructions,  or  to 
have  imitated  the  policy  of  his  leader.  When 
the  great  question  or  Cassar's  recall  was  revived, 
he  inveighed,  as  formerly,  against  the  exorbitant 
powers  which  had  been  committed  to  this  gene- 
ral, and  urged  the  necessity  of  having  them  re- 
voked ;  but  subjoined,  that  the  powers  granted 
to  Pompey  were  equally  dangerous,  and  pro- 
posed, that  both  should  be  ordered  to  disband 
their  armies,  and  return  to  a  private  station. 
The  partizans  of  Pompey  insisted,  that  the  term 
of  his  commission  was  not  yet  expired ;  nor  that 
of  Csesar's,  replied  Curio.  If  either  is  to  be 
disarmed,  it  is  proper  that  both  should  be  so ; 
If  only  one  army  be  disbanded,  we  are  certainly 
the  slaves  of  that  which  remains. 

There  were  probably  now  three  parties  hi  the 
state ;  one  devoted  to  Csesar,  another  to  Pom- 
pev,  and  a  third  that  meant  to  support  the  re- 
public against  the  intrigues  or  violence  of  either. 
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The  latter  must  have  been  few,  and  could  not 
hope  to  be  of  much  consequence,  except  by  join- 
ing such  of  the  other  two,  as  appeared  by  the 
character  of  its  leader  least  dangerous  to  the 
commouwealth.  Cwsar  had  shown  himself  in 
his  political  course,  a  dangerous  subject,  and  an 
arbitrary  magistrate.  In  the  capacity  of  a  sub- 
ject, he  had  supported  everv  party  that  was 
inclined  to  commit  disorder  in  the  state,  or  to 
weaken  the  hands  of  government.  In  that  of  a 
magistnite  he  spurned  every  legal  restraint, 
acted  the  purt  of  a  demagogue,  supporting  him- 
self by  popular  tumults,  and  the  credit  of  a  faiv 
tion,  ugaiuiit  the  laws  of  his  country;  and  it 
was  thu  general  opinion  of  considerate  persons, 
that  his  thirst  ot  power  and  emolument  was 
not  to  be  satiated  without  a  total  subversion  of 
government :  that  if,  in  the  contest  which  seem- 
ed to  impend,  his  sword  shotild  prevail,  a  scene 
of  bloodshed  and  rapine  would  ensue,  far  ex- 
ceeding what  had  yet  been  exhibited  in  any  ca- 
lamity that  had  over  befallen  the  republic  The 
description  of  his  adherents,"  and  the  character 
of  persons  that  crowded  to  his  standard,  justi- 
fied the  ceneral  fear  and  distrust  which  was  en- 
tertained of  his  designs.  All  who  had  fallen 
under  sentence  of  the  law,  all  who  dreaded  this 
&te,  all  who  had  suffered  any  disgrace,  or  were 
conscious  they  deserved  it;  younc  men  who 
were  impatient  of  government;  the  populace 
who  had  an  aversion  to  order;  the  bankrupt, 
to  whom  law  and  property  itself  were  enemies ; 
all  these  looked  for  his  approach  with  impa- 
tience, and  joined  in  evei'y  cry  that  was  raised 
in  his  favour. 

Pompey,  the  leader  of  the  opposite  party,  had 
never  ceased  to  embroil  the  state  with  liis  in- 
trigues, and  even  invaded  the  laws  by  his  impa- 
tience for  extraordinary  and  unprecedented  hon- 
ours; yet,  when  possessed  or  power,  he  had 
employed  it  with  moderation,  and  seemed  to 
delight  in  receiving  these  singular  trusts  by  the 
free'  choice  of  his  country ;  not  in  extorting 
them,  not  in  makinc  any  illegal  use  of  them, 
nor  in  retaining  them  beyond  the  terms  prescribed 
by  his  commission.  It  appeared,  that  In  no- 
thing he  had  ever  iniured  tne  commonwealth  so 
deeply,  as  in  caballing  with  C«sar^  while  he 
rose  to  his  present  elevation,  from  which  he  was 
not  likely  to  descend,  without  some  signal  con- 
vulsion in  the  state." 

Tills  comparison  of  the  parties  which  were 
power  at  the  hazard  of  the 


now  to  contend  for  power 

republic,  made  it  easy  for  good  citizens  to  choose 
their  aide.  But  they  nevertheless  naturally 
wished  to  prevent  tlie  contest  from  coming  to 
extremities ;  as  in  the  event  of  the  war,  which 
they  dreaded^  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  a 
military  government.  They  conmdered  the  pro- 
posal ot  Curio  as  a  mere  pretence  to  justify  Cie- 
sar in  keeping  possession  of  his  army>:  but  thev 
saw  that  there  was  no  force  in  the  republic  sur- 
ficient  to  resist  him.  They  wished  to  arm 
Pompey  for  this  purpose ;  but  were  prevented, 
either  by  the  confidence  which  he  still  gave  them 
of  his  own  superiority,  or  by  their  fear  of  pre- 
cipitoting  the  state  into  a  civil  war,  by  seeming 
to  take  any  precautions  against  it. 

Casar  would  have  considered  every  attempt 
to  arm  the  republic  as  a  declaration  against 
himself ;  and  was  ready  to  commence  hostilities 
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under  ptin  of  being  declared,  In  ease  of  dl** 


before  snjr  lu^  measure  coald  be  carried  into 
execQtfon.  The  proposal  for  disanninc  at  once 
both  Caesar  and  Pompey,  in  the  mean  time,  was 
extremelT  acceptable  to  the  popular  party,  who 
perpetually  sounded  the  cry  of  liberty  against 
the  senat^  and  lately  too  agafaist  Pompey  him- 
self, who,  on  account  of  the  spirit  of  his  ad- 
ministration when  last  in  office,  and  the  severity 
of  his  prosecutions  against  bribery  and  other 
offences,  which  are  not  odious  to  the  Tukar, 
WHS  become  in  a  considerable  degree  unpopular, 
ind  supposed  to  aim  at  a  tyranny.  With  such 
powers  as  Pompey  already  possessed,  it  was 
reckoned  an  effort  of  courage  to  oppose  him. 
And  Cnriu,  in  coming  from  the  senate,  with 
the  lustre  of  having  acted  so  bold  a  part,  was 
received  by  the  popmaca  with  shouts  and  accla- 
mations, was  oonoucted  to  his  house  over  ways 
strei^ed  with  flowers,  and,  like  a  victor  in  the 
drcus,  presented  with  chaplets  and  garlands,  in 
reward  of  his  courageous,  patriotic  and  impar* 
tial  conduct.  This  happened  about  the  time 
that  Pompey,  as  has  been  observed,  was  making 
a  show  of  his  great  popularity  in  the  county 
towns,  where  he  was  received  with  feasts,  pro- 
cessions, and  acdamations,  on  occasion  of  his  re- 
covery from  a  supposed  dangerous  illness.  Cae- 
sar too  had  a  like  reception  in  the  towns  of  the 
Cisalpine  Gaul ;  but  it  Is  likely,  that  of  these 
three  pretenders  to  popularitr,  Pompev  was 
most  elated  with  his  mm  of  the  publio  favour, 
and  the  most  likdy  to  mistake  these  appearances 
of  consideration  tor  the  stable  foundations  of 
power.  Under  Uiis  mistake  probably  it  was, 
that  when  one  of  his  friends  asked  him,  with 
what  force  he  was  to  oppose  Csesar  if  he  should 
march  into  Italy  with  his  army  ?  «'  In  Italy," 
he  answered,  *'  I  can  raise  forces  with  a  stamp 
of  my  foot.  *  *  He  was,  however,  greatly  alarmed 
by  the  motion  which  had  l>een  made  by  Curio, 
and  by  the  reception  it  met,  both  In  the  appro- 
bation of  the  senators,  and  In  the  acclamations 
of  the  people.  He  wrote  a  letter,  on  this  occa- 
sion, to  the  senate,  in  which  he  acknowledged 
the  services  of  Cmar,  and  mentioned  his  own. 
'*  His  late  consuUUe,"  be  said,  «  was  not  of  his 
seeking ;  it  was  pressed  upon  Urn  tosave  the  re- 
public in  the  midst  of  great  dangers ;  the  com- 
mand he  then  bore  had  devolved  upon  him  in 
consequence  of  his  having  been  consul,  and  was 
given  for  a  term  of  years,  yet  Hr  firom  being 
expired ;  but  he  was  ready,  nevertheless,  with- 
out waiting  for  the  expiration  of  his  term,  to  re- 
sign with  alacrity  what  he  had  accepted  with 
reluctance."  He  continued,  on  every  occasion, 
to  repeat  the  same  professions,  adding,  "  That 
he  made  no  doubt  his  relation  and  ms  friend 
-  Caesar  wotdd  cheerfully  make  a  Itke  sacrifice  to 
the  fears  and  apprehendons  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens ;  and  that,  af^r  many  years  of  hard  strug- 
gle with  warlike  enemies,  ne  would  now  hasten 
to  retire  In  peace,  and  to  solace  himself  in  the 
midst  of  domestic  repose." 

Pompey,  for  the  most  part,  chose  to  dissemble 
his  sentiments,  and  advanced  to  his  purpose  by 
fndh*fct  means;  he  was  therefore,  like  most 
artful  men,  easily  over-reached  by  persons  who 
perceived  his  designs ;  and  probably,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  was  the  only  dupe  of  his  own  ar- 
tifSces,  or  of  those  that  were  employed  against 
him.  Curio,  in  the  senate,  openly  attack^  this 
part  of  his  character,  insisting  that  actions,  and 
not  professions,  were  now  to  be  regarded :  that 
the  army  of  Ceesar  was,  to  the  republic,  a  ne- 
cessary defence  against  that  of  Pompey;  that 
nevertheless,  both  should  be  ordered  to  disband. 


obedience,  enemies  to  their  country ;  and  that 
an  army  should  be  instantly  levied  to  enforot 
these  orders.  ^  Now,"  said  he;  **  is  the  time  to 
reduce  this  assuming  and  arrogant  man,  whale 
you  have  a  person  who  can  d^nte  his  preten- 
sions, and  who  can  wrest  those  arms  out  of  bis 
hands,  whldi  he  never  would  have  wiUlogly 
dropped." 

The  friends  of  Caesar,  in  the  senate,  offered  to 
compromise  tiie  dispute ;  and  provided  Pwnpey 
retired  to  his  province,  and  Cnsar  were  allowed 
to  retain  the  Cisalpine  Oaul  with  two  legions, 
they  proposed,  in  his  name,  to  disband  t^e  re- 
mainder of  his  army,  and  to  resign  the  other 
part  of  his  provinces.  «  Observe  the  dutiful  d* 
tizen  and  good  sut^ect,"  said  Cato,  "  how  ready 
he  is  to  quit  the  n<H*them  parts  of  Gaul,  if  yoa 
only  pat  him  in  possession  of  Italy  and  of  the 
dty ;  and  how  ready  to  accept  of  your  volunta- 
ry submission,  rather  than  employ  your  own 
army  against  you  to  en£sroe  It."* 

In  the.result  of  these  debates,  the  senate,  upon 
the  motion  of  the  consul  Maroellus,  came  to  a 
vote  on  the  following  questions,  which  were  so» 
parately  stated,  relatms  to  the  appointments 
Iwth  of  Caesar  and  of  Pompey.  On  the  first 
question,  Whether  Caesar  should  disband  hit 
army  ?  the  jiyes  were  general  throughout  the 
house.  On  the  second,  relating  to  Pompey,  the 
Noet  greatly  prevailed.  Curio  and  M.  Antony 
inaiated,  that  the  questions  were  not  fklriy  pat ; 
and  that  they  did  not  oolleot  the  sense  of  the 
senato ;  that  the  majority  misht  be  of  opinion, 
that  both  should  disband ;  and  th^  both,  there- 
fore, should  be  included  in  the  same  qnestioiu 
To  this  purpose,  accordingly,  a  third  qoestioa 
was  put ;  and  the  senate  having  divided,  a  ma- 
jority of  three  hundred  and  seventy  utfyet  appear- 
ed against  twenty-two  Noes.*  Whether  theoa 
proceedings  of  the  senate  wwe  annulled  by  any 
informality,  or  were  deprived  of  effect  by  any 
other  drcumstance,  does  not  appear.  The  on1| 
immediate  consequence  they  seem  to  have  pro- 
duced,  was  an  order  to  Pompey  and  Cassar,  ra- 

Jiuiring  each  of  them  to  march  a  legion  to  reln^ 
orce  the  army  in  Syria,  where  the  PartthuM, 
though  repulsed  from  Antioch  in  Uie  preceding 
year,  had  wintered  in  the  Cyrrhestica,  a  district 
of  that  province,  and  threatened  to  repeat  their 
Invasion  in  the  present  spring  and  summer ;  and 
this  appears  to  nave  been  no  more  than  a  feeUa 
attempt  to  strip  Caesar  of  two  legions,  of  which, 
when  it  came  to  be  executed,  he  well  knew  how 
to  disappoint  the  effect. 

Whue  the  subject  of  Caesar's  appointments  oc- 
cupied all  parties  at  Rome,  he  huuself,  with  bis 
army,  passed  a  quiet  winter  In  Gaul ;  and  at  the 
end  of  tt,  or  early  In  the  spring,  set  out  for  Italy. 
He  employed,  as  a  pretence  for  this  journey,  the 
election  to  a  vacant  place  in  the  college  of  au- 
gurs, which  was  fast  iq^roaching;  and  for 
which  his  friend  Idark  Antony  was  a  candidate. 
Many  votes  were  to  be  procured  in  the  colonies 
and  n'ee  cities  bordering  on  that  part  of  his  pro- 
vince which  was  beyond  the  Alps ;  ana  he 
made  his  journey  with  uncommmi  speed  to  se- 
cure them :  but  bdng  informed,  on  the  road, 
that  the  election  of  augurs  was  past,  and  that 
his  friend  Antony  had  prevailed,  ne  nevertheless 
continued  his  journey,  and  with  the  same  dill- 


1  Pliitarcb.  ia  Oatooe. 
S   Appim.  de   BeUo.   Civ.  lib.   ii. 
Ca.Mr,  p.  134. 
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gence  as  before  he  had  receired  this  infonnation, 
su^'in^,  It  was  proper  he  should  thank  his 
friends  for  their  good  offices,,  and  request  the 
continuance  of  their  favour  In  his  own  competi- 
tion for  the  consuhite,  which  he  proposed  to  de- 
clare on  the  following  year.  He  alleged,  as  a 
reason,  for  his  early  application,  that  his  ene- 
mies, in  order  to  oppress  him,  or  to  withstand 
his  just  pretensions,  had  placed  C.  Maroelius 
and  jP.  Lentulus  in  the  magistracy  of  the  pre- 
sent year,  and  had  rejected  the  pretensions  of 
Galba,  though  much  better  founded. 

He  was  met  in  all  the  provincial  towns  and 
colonies  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  with  more  than  a 
kingly  reception,  with  sacrifices  and  processions 
every  where  made  by  innumerable  crowds, 
which  were  assembled  to  see  and  admire  him. 
Having  made  the  circuit  of  this  province,  and 
aonndful  the  dispositions  of  the  people,  he  re- 
turned %vith  great  despatch  to  his  quarters  at 
Ncmetoceuna,^  in  the  low  countries,  where  he 
llkewiite  wished  to  know  the  disposiUon  as  well 
as  the  state  of  his  army ;  and,  for  this  purpose, 
oi*dered  the  whole  to  assemble  on  the  Moselle. 
He  foresaw,  that  the  senate  might  possibly  pass 
a  decree  to  supersede  him;  and  that  he  must 
then  depend  upon  the  attachment  of  his  legions, 
and  make  war,  or  submit,  as  he  found  them  in- 
clined ;  in  this,  however,  it  is  probable  he  was 
in  a  great  measure  resolved,  or  had  no  doubt  of 
their  willingness  to  become  bis  partners  in  a 
military  adventui'e  for  the  sovereignty  of  the 
empire. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  he  assigped  to  Labienus 
his  station  within  the  Alps;  and  seeming  to 
have  conceived  a  suspicion  of  this  officer,  or 
rather  kpowing  that  he  was  not  disposed  to  fol- 
low him,  in  case  his  commission  should  be 
withdrawn  by  the  senate,  nor  to  co-operate  in 
any  act  of  hostility  against  the  republic,  he 
wished  to  prevent  the  disputes  which  might 
arise  on  such  an  occasion,  and  to  avoid  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  determining  how  he  should  deal 
with  a  citizen,  who  being  an  offender  against 
himself,  was  nevertheless  in  his  duty  to  the 
state,  and  who  either,  by  his  impunity  or  by 
his  sufferings,  might  start  dangerous  quei^ons, 
and  divide  the  ophiions  and  afi'ections  of  the  sol- 
diers. He  dimissed  him,  therefore,  from  the 
army  in  the  northern  Gaul,  to  command  on  the 
Po,  a  station  from  which  he  could  easily  ouit 
the  province,  and  join  the  forces  of  the  republic ; 
and  by  this  means  rid  him  at  once  of  a  person 
on  wnom  he  could  not  rely,  and  whom  he 
would  scarcely  dare  to  punish  for  defection. 
But  in  whatever  manner  we  understand  this 
separation,  it  is  noticed,  that  while  Csesar  him- 
self remained  with  the  army  upon  the  Moselle, 
and  made  frequent  movements  merely  to  exer- 
cise the  troops  and  to  preserve  their  health,  a 
rumour  prevailed,  that  his  enemies  were  solicit- 
ing Labienus  to  desert  him,  and  to  carry  off  the 
troops  that  were  under  his  command.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  reported,  that  the  senate  was 
preparing  a  decree  to  divest  Caesar  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  to  disband  his  army,  lliese  iusiniui- 
tions  he  affected  to  treat  as  groundless;  observ- 
ing, that  he  could  not  believe  such  an  officer  as 
Labienus  would  betray  his  trust ;  and  that  for 
himself,  he  was  at  all  times  ready  to  submit  his 
cause  to  a  free  senate.  The  proposals  of  Curio, 
and  his  other  friends,  he  said,  had  been  so  rea- 
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sonable,  that  the  senate  would  have  long  ago  ac- 
cepted of  them,  if  that  body  had  not  been  under 
the  improper  influence  of  his  enemies. 

About  the  same  time,  Ceesar  received  the 
£ftmoua  order  of  the  senate  to  detach  a  legion 
from  his  army  to  be  transported  Into  Syria,  and 
employed  in  the  Parthian  war ;  and  likewise  to 
restore  that  li^ion  which  he  had  borrowed  from 
Pompey.  It  is  probable,  that  he  had  desired 
the  last  might  be  sent  to  him  merely  to  take  off 
a  part  of  his  rival^s  fprce ;  and  though  he  now, 
wiUi  seeming  cheerifulness,  complied  with 
the  requisition  to  restore  them,,  yet  he  after- 
wards complained  of  this  measure  respecting  the 
two  leffions  in  question,  as  a  mere  artifice  to 
torn  his  own  forces  against  him.  In  compli- 
ance with  the  senate's  order,  he  sent  the 
fifteenth  legion,  then  upon  the  Po,  and  relieved 
it  by  one  firam  his  present  camp.  In  dismissing 
the  soldiers  of  Pompey,  he  was,  under  pretenoe 
of  gratitude  for  past  services,  most  lavish  of  his 
caresses  and  thanks ;  and  as  an  earnest  of  future 
favour,  ordered  each  private  man  a  gratuity  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  denarii.^  By  this  artful 
conduct,  while  he  parted  with  the  men,  he  took 
care  to  retain  their  affections,  and  sent  them, 
together  with  his  own  legion,  as  at  best  but  an 
uncertain  and  dubious  accession  of  strength  to 
his  enemi<».* 

The  officers,  who  were  sent  to  make  these  de- 
mands, and  to  conduct  the  troops  into  Italy, 
brought  to  their  employers  a  very  flattering  report 
of  the  state  and  dispositions  of  Caesar's  army : 
that  they  lonsed  to  change  their  commander  i 
had  a  high  opinion  of  Pompey ;  and,  if  marched 
Into  Italy,  would  surely  desert  to  him :  that 
Caesar  was  become  odious  on  accomit  of  the 
hard  service  in  which  he  had  so  long  employed 
them,  without  any  adequate  reward,  and  on 
account  of  the  suspicion  that  he  aimed  at  the 
monarchy.*  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable, 
that  their  crafty  leader  employed  proper  persons 
to  hold  this  language  to  toe  commissioners  of 
the  senate,  and  to  the  officers  of  Pompey ;  and 
to  utter  complaints  of  their  commander,  and  of 
the  service,  on  purpose  that  they  might  be  re- 
peated in  Italy.  His  own  preparations  wer^ 
not  of  more  importance  to  him  tnan  the  supine 
security  into  which  he  endeavoured,  by  this  and 
every  other  measure,  to  lull  his  enemies. 

On  the  approach  of  winter  he  conducted  his 
army  back  to  their  quarters  in  the  low  coun- 
tries, and  the  interior  parts  of  Gaul.  Trebonlus 
was  stationed  with  four  legions  on  the  Scheld 
and  the  Meuse,  and  Fabius,  with  other  four,  be- 
tween the  Soane  and  the  Loire,  in  the  canton 
of  Bibract^,  now  Autun.  This  disposition,  like 
that  of  the  former  winter,  was  calculated  to 
avoid  giving  any  alarm  to  his  opponents  in 
Italy.  He  himself  intended  to  winter  within 
the  Alps,  but  had  no  troops  on  that  side  of  the 
mountains  that  could  occasion  any  suspicion; 
only  one  veteran  legion  is  mentioned,  the 
thirteenth,  which  he  had  sent  to  replace  the 
fifteenth ;  that,  upon  pretence  of  the  Parthian 
war,  had  been  called  away  from  his  province. 
Upon  his  arrival  in  Italy  he  affected  surprise 
upon  hearing  that  the  two  legions  lately  de- 
manded from  him  had  not  been  sent  into  Asia, 


4  About  5/. 
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bat  were  kept  in  Italy,  and  put  under  the  com- 
mand of  Pompey.  lie  compfained,  that  he  was 
betrayed ;  that  his  enemies  meant  to  disarm  and 
circumTent  him.  "  But  while  the  republic  is 
safe,  and  matters  can  be  made  up  on  amicable 
terms,  I  will  bear,"  he  said,  "  with  any  indig- 
nities, rather  than  iuirolve  the  state  in  a  ciril 
war."» 

While  the  factions  that  were  likely  to  divide 
the  em^re  were  in  this  situation,  C.  Marcellus, 
now  third  of  this  name  in  the  auccsssion  of  con- 
suls, together  with  Publius  Lentulua,  were 
chosen  for  the  following  year.  Before  they  en- 
tered on  office  a  rumour  arose,  that  Cassar,  with 
his  whole  armir,  was  actually  in  motion  to  poos 
the  Alps.  Marcellus,  consul  of  the  present 
year,  assembled  the  senate ;  laid  before  them  this 
report,  and  moved,  that  the  troops  then  in  Italy 
abould  be  prepared  to  act,  and  new  levies  should 
be  ordered.  A  debate  ensued,  in  which  Curio 
contradicted   the  report,    and,   by  his  Tribu- 
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nitian  authority,  fiMrbade  the  senata  to  proceed  in 
any  resolution  upon  this  subject 

On  this  interposition  of  the  tribune,  the  con- 
sul dismissed  the  assembly,  using,  together  with 
other  expressions  of  impatience,  the  words  fol- 
lowing :  That  if  he  were  not  supported  by  the 
senate,  in  the  measures  which  were  iieoeisary 
for  the  preservation  of  the  commonwealth,  he 
should  put  the  exercise  of  his  power  into  hands 
more  likely  to  make  the  state  be  respected : 
then,  together  with  Lentulus,  one  of  the  coiisuls 
elected  tor  the  ensuing  year,  he  repaired  to  the 
l^ardens  where  Pompey  resided ;  tnis  officer  be- 
ing obliged,  on  account  of  his  military  command, 
to  remain  without  the  city  ;  and  presenting  hb 
sword,  bid  him  employ  it  for  the  defence  of  his 
country,  and  with  it  to  assume  the  command  of 
the  forces  then  in  Italy.  To  this  address, 
Pompey,  with  an  air  of  modesty,  made  answer, 
"  If  nothing  better  can  be  devised  for  the  com- 
monwealth." 


CHAP.  V. 


Return  ofSffjsretU  Officers  from  their  Provmccs^Decree  <}f  the  Senate  to  supersede  Catar^-^Forbidden 
by  the  Tribunes^Jommisaon  to  the  Consuls  and  to  Poni}>ey — Their  kesoUuions — Flight  cf  the 
Tribunes  Antony  and  Quintus  Cassius — Sj)cech  of  Caesar  to  the  Legion  at  Ravenna-^Sitrnrise  of 
Ariminum^— 'March  of  desar-^Tlight  ofPomjiey  and  the  Senatey  ^c.^-^jmroach  cfCeesaar^^Embark- 
ation  and  Departure  qf  Pomjtey  from  Brundtsium — Return  of  Caesar  to  Rome-~-Passes  by  Marseilles 
into  SjKUtir^ampaign  o?t  the  Segra-^Legions  of  Pompey  in  Spain  conducted  to  the  Var. 


IN  this  posture  of  affairs,  the  officers,  who 
had  be^  sent  in  the  preceding  year  to  the 
command  of  provinces,  were  returned  to  Rome, 
and  some  of  them  remained  with  their  ensigns 
of  magistracy  in  the  suburbs,  to  solicit  ti.e  mili- 
tary honours  to  which  they  thought  themselves 
entitled  by  their  services.  Bibulus,  though  not 
present  in  the  action  in  which  Cassius  defeated 
the  Parthians,  yet  being  then  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  the  advantage  gained,  with  the  num- 
ber of  the  enemy  slain,  coming  up  to  the  legal 
description  of  those  services  for  which  the 
triumph  was  obtained,  he  entered  his  claim ; 
and  was  accordingly,  upon  the  motion  of  Cato, 
who  probably  wi^ed  him  this  consolation  for 
the  mortifications  he  had  received  in  his  con- 
sulate, found  to  be  entitled  to  this  honour.  It 
had  been  long  appropriated  as  the  specific  reward 
of  victories,  obtsjued  by  the  slaughter  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  enemies,  and  would  have  been 
preposterous  in  the  case  of  any  other  merit: 
Cicero,  nevertheleaB,  now  likewise  applied  for  a 
triumph,  partly  in  emulation  to  Bibulus,  of 
hwom  he  expresses  some  jealousy ;  and  partly, 
that  he  might  have  a  pretence  for  his  stay  In  the 
suburbs,  and  for  absenting  himself  from  the  se- 
nate, ioid  from  the  assemblies  of  the  people, 
being  very  much  perplexed  bow  to  steer  between 
the  partief  of  Ccesar  and  PomjMy,  who  had  both 
applied  to  him  by  letters  to  join  them  in  the 
•resent  dispute."  He  had,  some  time  before  his 
leparture  irom  Cilicia  on  his  return  to  Rome, 
sent  an  accoiuit  of  his  militarv  operations  to 
Cato,  and  to  soma  others  of  his  friends,  with  an 


di 
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earnest  request,  that  a  thanksgiving  \night  be 
appointed  for  the  victory  he  had  obtained.  Such 
an  appointment  was  redconed  one  of  the  great- 
est honours  which  a  Roman  officer  could  receive 
in  absence,  and  might  lead  to  a  triumph.  Cato 
replied  in  terms  that  were  polite ;  but  carrying 
some  degree  of  indirect  reproof  for  the  improper 
ambition  which  Cicero  betrayed  in  this  request, 
intimating  that  his  merit  was  not  so  much  that 
of  a  general,  as  of  a  humane,  upright,  and  able 
magistrate;  that  he  had  movea  the  senate  to 
pass  a  decree  to  this  purpose  in  his  favour,  as 
thinking  it  more  honourabls  than  a  thanksgiv- 
ing, which  always  had  a  reference  to  some  event, 
depending  on  chance  or  the  valour  of  an  army ; 
but  that,  since  Cicero  had  chosen  to  put  his  ser- 
vices on  the  lost  footing,  he  had  a  double  satis- 
faction, that  of  having  done  what  he  thought  in- 
cumbent on  himself,  and  that  of  finding  that  the 
desire  of  his  friend  was  gratified." 

Cicero  at  first  received  this  declaration  of 
Cato  as  a  proper  expression  of  iViendsliip,  and 
in  the  highest  d^ree  honourable  to  himself:* 
but  on  he^iring  of  the  military  honours  which 
were  decreed  to  Bibulus  upon  Cato*s  motion,  he 
was  greatly  provoked,  ana  considered  this  con- 
duct as  partial  to  h|s  rival,  and  invidious  to 
himself.^  He  was  instigated  or  confirmed  in 
these  sentiments  by  Caerar,  who  gladly  seizetl 
the  opportunity  to  incite  him  against  Cato. 
"  Observe,"  he  said,  in  one  of  his  letters,  which 
is  quoted  by  Cicero  on  this  subject,  "  the  malic** 
of  the  man,  he  affects  to  give  you  the  commen 
dations  of  clemency  and  integrity,  which  you 
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dM  not  desire,  and  withholds  a  piece  of  common 
respect,  which  ynu  had  askM.  l*h}fl  conduct,*' 
continam  Cicero  to  Attlcus,  '<  bespeaks^he  envy 
from  which  it  proceeds.  It  is  not  soffierable, 
nor  wiR  I  endore  it  Cssar,  ki  bis  letter  to 
me,  has  not  missed  the  proper  remarks.*'  Such 
were  the  concerns  that  dllitracted  the  mind  of 
this  inzenions  bat  weak  man,  eren  while  he 
himself  foresaw  a  conflict,  in  which  the  repub^ 
Uc  itself,  and  all  the  honoun  it  oonld  bestow, 
were  probably  soon  to  perish. 

In  the  present  situation  of  aflhirs,  erery  re- 
solution wnich  the  friends  of  the  repuUic  could 
take  was  fraught  with  danmr,  and  everyday 
increased  their  perplexity.  To  levre  C«aar  in 
possession  of  his  army,  and  to  admit  him  with 
such  a  force  to  the  head  of  the  commonwealth, 
was  to  submit,  without  a  struggle,  to  the  do- 
minion he  meant  to  assume.  To  persist  in  con- 
fining him  to  one  or  other  of  these  advantages, 
was  to  furnish  him  with  a  pretence  to  make  war 
on  the  republic  The  powers  which  were  ne- 
cessary to  enable  Pompey  to  resist  C»sar,  might 
be  equally  dangerous  tu  the  republic  in  the  pos- 
session or  the  one,  as  thev  were  in  that  of  the 
other,  This  person,  on  woom  the  state  was  now 
to  rely,  even  while  his  own  consideration,  with 
that  of  every  other  senator,  was  at  stake,  did 
not  seem  disposed  to  act,  until  all  the  powers 
that  were  wanting  to  gratify  his  ambition  should 
be  put  into  his  luinds.  With  an  appearance  of 
ease  and  negligence,  he  went  upon  parties  of 
pleasure  through  Italy,  while  every  one  else 
apprehended  that  Rome  itself,  as  well  as  Italy, 
must  soon  become  a  sceue  of  blood.  At  an  in- 
terview with  Cicero,  whom,  on  his  way  to  the 
citv,  he  met  near  Naoles,  he  himself  spoke  of  a 
civil  War  as  unavoidable.*  Upon  his  return  to 
Kome,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  December,  he 
even  seemed  averse  to  any  accommodation.  He 
declared  his  mind  openly,  that  if  Ciesar  should 
obtain  the  consulate,  even  upon  laying  down 
his  arms,  the  state  must  be  undone ;  that  in  his 
opinion,  whenever  a  vigorous  tfpnosition  ap- 
peared, Caesar  would  choose  to  retain  his  army, 
and  drop  his  pretensions  to  the  consulate ;  but, 
conttnu^  be,  if  Csesar  should  proceed  head- 
long, and  bring  matted  to  the  decision  of  the 
»w6rd,  how  contemptible  must  he  appear,  a 
mere  private  adventurer  against  the  atitnority  of 
the  state,  supported  by  a  regular  army  under 
my  command. 

To  justify  this  security,  or  pt^esumptioti  on 
ihe  .part  of  Pompey,  it  must  ne  remembered 
that  while  Ciesar  was  forming  an  army  in  Gaul, 
Pompey,  by  means  of  his  lieutenants,  likewise 
formed  a  Rreat  army  of  six  complete  legions,  and 
many  ausliaries,  in  Spain ;  and  that  if  Caesar 
should  make  any  attempt  upon  Italy,  it  is  pro- 
bable he  intended  that  nis  army  should  pass  the 
Pyrenees  as  f^t  as  that  of  Ca*sar  passed  the 
Alps,  occupy  his  province,  cut  oflT  his  resources, 
and  while  Pompey  himself  received  htm  with 
the  forces  of  Italy*  that  the  Spanish  army 
should  press  upon  nis  rear,  and  place  him  at 
once  between  two  attacks.  It  ought  likewise 
to  be  considered,  that  although  few  troops  were 
then  actually  formed  in  Italy,  yet  this  was  the 
great  nursery  of  soldiers  for  the  whole  empire, 
and  multitudes  could,  on  any  sudden  emergency, 
be  embodied  in  every  part  of  that  countrjf.' 
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for  ti>6  final  success  of  hb  views  agaloit  Cmwr, 
suffered  this  rival  to  ran  kU  career,  leaying  th« 
senate  expMed  to  the  dangsn  which  lhf«atMied 
them ;  and  imdar  the  influenoe  of  appTBhtiislons^ 
which  be  enpeoted  would  render  them  more 
tractable,  and  more  ready  in  every  thing  t« 
comply  witfet^his  own  desires,  than  he  had  raw  . 
eraily  found  them  in  times  of  greater  seeumy. 

la  the  same  strain  of  policy,  Pompey  had 
frequently  ventured  to  foment  or  to  conniye  at 
tbe  growing  trvubles  of  the  republic,  in  enter 
to  raider  himself  the  more  neeosswry,  and  to 
draw  from  tiie  senate  and  the  people  oflers  of 
extraor<Unarv  trust  and  power.  By  ikB  address 
of  Cato,  and  of  other  active  men  in  tiw  aenatt, 
he  had  been  oMged  on  a  late  occasion,  when  he 
aimed  at  the  powers  of  dictator,  to  be  content 
with  those  or  sole  consul.  It  is  probable,  that 
ho  had  entertained  the  same  views  on  the  present 
occasion,  and  permitted  the  evils  to  aceumaJbite^ 
until  the  remedy  he  wished  for  should  appear  to 
be  necessary.  He  continued  accorfingly  with 
votes  and  resolutions  of  the  senate  to  combat 
CsBsar,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  ar- 
my, ready  on  the  first  plausible  pretence  to  fall 
dpon  Italy,  to  seize  the  seats  <^  government, 
and  avail  himself  of  that  name  and  anthori^  of 
tbe  republic,  on  which  Pompey  himsdi  so 
gnatly  relied* 

.  Mean  time,  iht  new  year  com- 
menced, and  C  Clau^as  Mar* 
cellus  with  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus, 
entered  on  their  office  as  consuls. 
Both  parties  were  prepared  for  a 
decisive  resolution  on  the  subject 
of  Gaaar's  daims.  He  himself 
fcrsome  years  had  wintered  near  to  tbe  nor- 
thern extremity  of  his  provinces.  He  was  now 
at  Ravenna,  the  nearest  station  of  hia  irmy  to 
Rome;  bat  without  otny  troops,  besides  what 
appear  to  have  been  tbe  ttmaal  est^Mishment  of 
the  Cisalpine  province ;  that  1%  the  thirteenth 
legion,  wnich  bad  been  sent  tfaftber  tosnpply 
of  a  Iq^on,  with  which  he  had  been 
required  to  reinforce  the  army  of  fiyria,  and 
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place  of  a  Iq^on,  with  which  he  had  I 
.  tired  to  reinforce  the  army  of  fiyria, 
three  hundred  horse,  making  in  all  between  fhro 
and  six  thousand  men.*  Soon  after  his  arrival 
at  Ravenna,  he  had  been  visHed  by  Curio,  who, 
at  the  expiration  of  his  tribunate,  made  this 
journey  to  receive  his  directions  In  respect  to 
the  fiitnre  optfations  of  tho  party ;  and  aUtar 
their  conference,  returned  to  Rome  with  a  letter 
from  CtMar,  addressed  to  tbe  senate^  which  waa 
presented  <on  the  fhrst  of  January,  at  the  ad* 
mission  of  the  new  consub  into  ofBce.* 

The  consul  L«itnlus  moved,  that  prior  to  any 
otb«r  bushiess,  the  state  of  tbe  republic,  and 
that  ot  the  pfiMnces,  sbemM  be  taken  under 
consideration ;  and  auu^ng  to  the  resolutions 
wbidi  were  already  on  record,  relating  to  Cm^ 
8ar*s  province,  said,  Uut  if  the  #hate  stood 
firm  on  this  occasion  to  their  former  decrees, 
his  services  riiould  not  be  wanting  to  the  com- 
monwealth. He  was  seconded  vy  Scipio,  and 
was  applauded  by  the  general  volte  of  the  se- 
nate:  but  Ciesar  had  procmred  the  admission  ot 
Mark  Antony  and  of  ^lintus  Cassius,  two  of 
his  mo«t  noted  and  determined  parthEarts,  Into 
the  college  of  tribunes.  These  could  make  riots, 
or  furnish  the  pretence  of  violence  in  the  dty, 

, ^  ^ ^  whenever  the  military  designs  of  their  patron 

Pompey,  with  these  securities  in  his  hands    were  ripe  for  execution :  they  were  to  be  the  exo- 
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served  him  niffldentl^r  iii  his  design  afftinst 
Italy,  by  secorlne  him  Irom  auy  iDtermption  on 
that  quarter.  When  the  war 'broke  out,  being 
well  aware  that  the  effects  of  surprise  are  often 
greater  than  those  of  force,  even  if  he  had  wish- 
ed for  more  troops  in  Italy,  it  is  probable  that 
he  would  not  have  awaited  their  coming. 

On  the  ver>'  day  that  he  delivered  the  harangae 
just  mentioned  to  the  legion  that  was  quartered 
at  Ravenna,  he  ordered  a  chosen  body  of  men, 
in  the  manner  of  stragglers  roving  for  pleasure 
through  the  country,  and  arm^  only  with 
swords,  to  take  the  road  separately,  and  without 
any  appearance  of  concert,  to  Ariminum,  the 
first  fortified  place  of  Italy  beyond  the  Rubicon, 
which  was  the  limit  of  his  province,  there  to  re- 
main, and  at  a  certain  time  of  the  night  to  seize 
upon  one  of  the  gates.  He  likewise  ordered  a  par- 
ty of  horse  to  parade  at  some  distance  from  Ka- 
Tenna,  and  there  to  wait  for  an  officer  who  was 
to  deliver  them  orders.  He  himself  passed  the 
day,  as  usual,  in  forming  combats  of  sladiators, 
and  in  attending  the  exercises  of  the  legion ;  at 
night  he  went  to  supper  at  the  usual  hour,  and 
after  he  had  taken  his  place,  pretending  business, 
or  some  slight  indisposition,  which  called  him 
away  from  the  company,  he  mounted  a  carriage 
that  waited  for  him,  drove  through  a  gate  oppo- 
site to  that  of  Ariminum,  and  having  travelled 
for  a  little  time  in  that  direction,  turned  into  the 
road  on  which  he  had  posted  the  party  of  horse ; 
and  having  joined  them,  marched  about  thirty 
miles  before  break  of  dav,  entered  Ariminum  by 
a  gate  which  the  party  ne  had  sent  before  him 
kept  open ;  and  thus  without  any  resistance  took 
possession  of  the  place. 

It  WHS  of  importance,  that  the  first  report  of 
hostilities  at  Rome  should  carrv  an  account  of 
his  suc47ess  ;  not  merely  of  his  having  made  an 
attempt.  1'his  circumstance  may  justify  the 
measures  which  he  took  to  8tu*prise  a  place 
which,  without  so  many  precautions,  might  have 
been  easily  reduced,  though  at  the  hazard  per- 
haps of  delav  for  a  few  days.  He  himself,  in- 
deed, in  his  (Commentaries,  makes  no  mention  ot 
any  such  measures,  nor  of  the  doubts  and  hesi- 
tations under  which  he  is  said  to  have  halted  on 
the  banks  of  the-  Rubicon,  by  the  passing  of 
which  he  entered  into  a  state  of  war  with  the 
commonwealth. 

At  Ariminum  his  little  army,  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  arrived  from  Ravenna,  and  the  tri- 
buiies,  Mark  Antony  and  Quintus  Cassius, 
joined  him  from  Rome.  He  presented  them  to 
the  army  in  the  diitguiHe  in  wnich  they  affected 
to  liave  escaped  fi*om  the  violence  of  a  tyranny 
then  established  in  the  city.  "  Observe,"  he 
said,  "to  what  extremities  persons  of  noble 
birth,  vested  with  the  sacred  character  of  tri- 
bunes are  reduced,  for  having  supported  their 
friends,  Mid  for  having  pleaded  the  cause  of  an 
injured  army.*'^  The  occasion  was  suited  to 
popular  eloquence ;  and  thiu  eminent  master  of 
•ver^  art  did  not  neglect  the  opportunity.  He 
■is  said  to  have  acted  his  part  with  great  vehe- 
mence; to  have  torn  open  his  vest  from  his 
breast,  and  to  have  shed  tears ;  frequently  lield 
3p  to  view  the  hand  on  which  he  wore  his  ring, 
^  the  common  oisign  of  noble  birth  among  the 
'  Romans,  and  decTai'ed,  that  he  would  sacrifice 
all  the  honours  of  his  rank  to  reward  those  who 
were  willing  to  support  the  public  cause,  and 
who  adhered  to  himself  on  the  present  occasion. 


4  Appian.  de  Bo"  rt^tlo  lib.  ii. 


From  these  signs,  where  ha  was  not  distinctly 
heard,  it  was  supposed  tiiat  he  promised  the 
honours  of  nobility,  and  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
every  soldier  in  his  army.* 

Lucius  CsBsar  and  the  pr«tor  Roscius,  who, 
while  the  decree  against  Caius  Caesar  was  de- 
pending in  the  senate,  made  offer  of  their  good 
offices  to  treat  with  him,  and  bring  matters  to 
an  amicable  accommodation,  were  now  come 
without  anv  public  commimlon,  probably  to  hin- 
der their  friend  from  taking  any  desperate  reso- 
lution. They  brought,  at  the  same  time,  a  pri- 
vate message  from  Pompey,  with  some  expres- 
sions of  civility,  and  an  apology,  taken  from  the 
necessity  of  the  public  service,  for  the  hardship 
which  he  supposed  himself  to  have  put  upon  C»- 
sar.  Pompey,  in  this  message,  protested, 
'*  That  he  had  always  preferred  the  public  to 

Erivate  considerations;*'  and  subjoined,  **that 
e  hoped  Caesar  would  not  suffer  any  pas- 
sion to  carry  him  into  measures  hurtful  to 
the  state,  nor,  in  avenging  himself  of  his  pri- 
vate enemies,  stretch  forth  his  hand  against  the 
republic" 

Such  professions  had  little  credit  with  Cvsar ; 
but  if  they  were  to  be  of  any  weight  with  the 
public  he  ^vas  not  likely,  in  bis  turn,  to  fail  in 
the  use  of  them.  He  desired  those  persons,  by 
whom  Pompey  had  favoured  him  with  this  mes- 
sage, to  carry  for  answer,  "  That  the  republic 
had  always  been  to  him  dearer  than  his  fortune 
or  his  lite;  but  that  he  could  not  suffer  the 
honours  which  the  Roman  people  had  bestowed 
upon  him  in  public,  to  be  contemptuously  torn 
away  by  his  private  enemies.  His  commission, 
he  said,  would  have  expired  in  six  months ;  his 
enemies,  in  their  eagerness  to  d^rade  him, 
could  not  bear  even  with  this  delay,  but  must 
recall  him  immediately.  The  Roman  people 
had  dispensed  with  his  attendance  at  the  elec- 
tions, yet  he  must  be  dragged  to  town  at  that 
time  to  grati^  private  malice.  These  personal 
insults  he  had  patiently  borne  for  the  sake  of  the 
public ;  and  being  resolved  to  disarm,  requested 
the  senate  only  that  others  should  disarm  as  well 
as  himself ;  tha*  even  this  was  refused,  and  new 
levies  were  ordered  throughout  Italy;  that  two 
legions  which  had  been  ciuled  off  from  his  own 
army,  undei*  pretence  <^  the  Parthian  war,  wtrm 
now  retained  against  him ;  that  the  whole  state 
was  in  arms ;  for  what  purpose  but  for  his  de- 
struction ;  that,  nevertheless,  he  would  suffer 
any  thing  for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth. 
Let  Pompey  repair  to  his  province ;  let  all  par- 
ties disband,  and  no  army  whatever  be  assembled 
in  Italy ;  let  no  one  pretend  to  overawe  the  ci- 
ty ;  let  the  assemblies  of  the  people  and  of  the 
senate  be  free ;  and  in  order  the  more  speedily 
to  terminate  these  dispute^  let  the  parties  meet 
and  confer  together ;  let  Pompey  say  where  he 
will  be  waited  on,  or  let  him  name  a  -proper 
place  of  meeting ;  at  a  friendly  conference  every 
difficulty  will  he  soon  removed."* 

From  this  time  forward,  Csesar  affected,  on 
every  occasion,  to  have  no  object  in  view 
but  to  prevail  on  his  enemies,  by  some  reason- 
able accommodation,  to  save  the  republic  from  a 
ruinous  war,  and  to  stop  the  effusion  of  innocent 
blood. ^  He  continually  repented  his  proposals 
of  peace,  while  he  urged  his  military  operaticms 
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with  lUWomiBon  ra|»kdity.  H«  ordered  n«w  le- 
vies at  Ariminum,  ui()  nent  Antony  to  occupy 
Arretiunii'  a  paim  ifi  ona  of  the  branches  of  toe 
Flaminian  Way  through  the  Apennines;  and 
as  fast  as  the  troops  could  roarob  he  seized  Pis- 
aurum,'  Faui|um«  Auximum,  with  the  town 
of  Ancona,  and  all  the  places  necessary  to  give 
him  the  command  of  that  district,  or  to  opea 
his  ^ay  to  llome. 

A  general  consternation  spread  over  all  the 
country  before  him  }  the  people  fled  from  their 
habitations,  and  communicated  the  alarm,  with 
every  sort  of  exaggeration,  to  the  city.  Pom- 
pey  had  relied  mudi  on  the  name  tfnd  authority 
of  the  commonwealth,  and  no  less  on  his  own. 
Others  thought  themselves  secure  while  this  re- 
nowned and  experienced  commander  gave  them 
assurances  of  safety.  Now,  like  a  person  awake 
Irom  a  dream,  he  seemed  to  perceive  the  whole 
was  illusion.  Coaar  paid  no  regard  to  the 
authoritv  of  the  senate,  nor  stood  in  awe  of  the 
state.  He  was  at  hand,  with  the  reputation  of 
a  general  equal  to  Pompey,  at  the  head  of 
troops  fresh  from  service,  and  Inured  to  blood. 
The  republic  was  but  a  name;  and  they  who 
composed  it,  though  respectable  at  a  distance, 
wertif  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  irresolute, 
disunited,  and  incapable  of  the  exertions  which 
such  an  occasion  required.  Orders  had  gone 
forth  to  raise  troops  in  every  part  of  Italy ;  but 
no  great  progress  in  so  short  a  time  could  yet 
have  been  made  in  that  service.  Besides  tbe 
two  legions  which  had  served  so  long  under 
Cieaar  himself,  there  were  not  any  forces  em- 
bodied in  the  country.  These  were  justly  sus- 
pected of  inclining  to  their  former  general ;  and, 
instead  of  enabling  I'ompey  to  meet  the  danger 
which  threatened  the  commonwealth,  furnished 
him,  at  the  head  of  such  troops,  with  particular 
reasons  fur  his  keeping  at  a  distance  from  the 
enemy.  In  a  letter  to  Domitiua  Ahenobarbus, 
"  I  sent  you  word,"  he  writes,  "  that  with 
these  two  legions  i  did  not  choose  to  be  near 
Cassar."  If  I  should  retreat,  therefore,  at  his 
approach,  be  not  surprised."* 

l>omitius  had  been  appointed  to  succeed 
Cesar  in  the  government  of  Gaul  ;  and,  with 
some  other  officers  In  tlie  Picenum,*  had  made 
some  progress  in  raising  troops.  Their  num- 
bers, perhaps,  surpassed  those  of  Caesar.  If 
Pompey,  therefore,  had  thought  it  possible  to 
defend  the  city,  he  must  have  hastened  to  that 
quarter,  and  have  pot  himself  at  the  head  of 
those  troops.  But  be  was  timorous  in  hazard- 
ing his  own  reputation,  a  weakness  from  which 
Cnsar  was  altogether  exempt,  and  which  was 
unworthy  of  the  great  miliUry  talents  of  either. 
Pompey  seldom  committed  hu  fame  where  the 
prospect  was  unfavourable,  or  events  extremely 
uncertain.  Caesar,  on  such  occasions,  never 
chose  to  trust  his  affairs  in  any  other  hands 
than  his  own. 

Pompey,  acting  under  these  motives,  assem- 
bled the  senate,  and  informed  them  that  it  was 
necessary  to  abandon  Home ;  that  he  would  meet 
them  again  at  Capua,  where  he  proposed  to  as- 
semble his  forces;  that  he  should  consider  lUl 
those  who  remained   in  the  capital  to  coun- 


1  Arrego. 
2  Pisaro.  FeDO.  and  Osimo. 

3  Meaning  probably  that  he  did  uot  choose  to  give 
them  au  opportooity  to  desert. 

4  Cicero  ad  Attirnin,  lib.  viii.  rp.  H.  Ad  Dumitiuni. 

5  Marrh  of  Annmia. 


tenance  or  to  witness  the  vIolenGes  of  Csrsar  as 
equally  guilty  with  those  who  si 
in  his  camp. 

It  being  unlawful  for  the  off 
public  to  absent  themselves  frou.  »..„  v^i,^,  viw 
senate  passed  an  act  to  dif^pense  with  their  at- 
tendance at  Rome,  and  to  enable  them  to  exer- 
cise the  powers  of  magistracy  wherever  the 
necessities  of  the  state  might  reouire  their  • 
presence.    These  preparations  for  dislodging  the 

fovemment,  together  with  the  actual  night  of 
^ompey,  damped  all  the  courage  that  remained 
in  any  order  or  class  of  the  people.  It  made 
Ceesar  apjiear  at  once  more  odious  and  moi*e 
terrible."  It  was  generally  expected'  that  he 
would  exceed  either  Cinna  or  Sylla  in  rapacity 
and  cruelty ;  **  and  that  the  city,  if  he  should 
surprise  his  opponents  there,  would  become  a 
scene  of  blood,  llie  consuls,  and  most  of  the  ot  her 
officers  of  state,  set  out  with  their  ensigns  4^ 
power.  All  nitfht  the  gates  were  crowded  with 
senators  and  other  persons  of  rank  who  fled  on 
this  occasion ;  some  with  their  families  and  most 
valuable  effects,  others  alone,  and  distracted  by 
the  general  panic,  without  knowing  whether 
they  were  to  retire,  or  to  what  fate  they  were 
leaving  their  families. 

Csraar,  In  the  mean  time,  making  a  rapid 
march  through  Umbria,  or  what  Is  now  the 
dutchy  of  Crbiuo,"  and  the  Picenum,  or 
March  of  Ancona,'"  not  only  took  possession  of 
every  place  as  he  passed,  but  gained  daily  acces- 
sions of  strength  by  the  junction  of  the  new 
levies  tliat  had  been  raised  to  oppose  him.  Sol- 
diers are  averse  to  the  losing  side;  and  Pom- 
pey*s  flight  put  an  end  to  his  military  power  in 
Italy,  llie  pnetor  Therrous  had,  with  five  co- 
hurts,  amounting.  If  complete,  to  twety-five 
hundred  men,  taken  post  at  Iguvium,"  among 
the  Apennines,  on  tne  Flaminian  Way.  0\h- 
sen-ing  that  Pompey's  party  In  general  was 
retreating,  and  that  Curio  was  advancing  to- 
wards him  with  a  part  of  Caesar's  forces,  he  re- 
solved  to  abandon  his  post ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
began  to  execute  this  pui*pose,  and  was  t>n  the 
road  to  Rome,  the  troops  deserted  him  on  the 
march,  returned  to  the  post  from  which  he  had 
removed  them,  and  declared  for  Ccesftr. 

The  dispositions  of  the  towns  of  which  Cieoar 
had  got  possession,  made  it  unnecessary  for  him 
to  leave  any  garrison  beJiind  him,  and  permit- 
ted him  to  advance  with  all  his  forces.  Auxi- 
mum '*  declared  for  him  before  his  arrival,  and 
obliged  Atius  Varus,  who  held  that  post  for  f  he 
republic,  to  abandon  it.  This  officer  was  over- 
taken by  Ciesar's  advanced  parties  and,  like 
'iliermus,  was  deserted  by  his  people. 

At  Cingulum,  In  the  Picenum,  Cesar  wosi 
joined  by  the  twelfth  l^ion,  to  which,  on  IiI.m 
first  motion  from  Ravenna,  he  had  sent  orders 
to  march.  With  tliis  accession  of  force,  he  ad- 
vanced to  Asculum  "  on  the  Pronto ;  and  hav- 
ing dislodged  from  thence  Lentulus  Spintber, 
who  commanded  ten  cohorts,  the  greater  part  of 
these  troops  deserted  to  him*     The  remaindej: 

But  themselves  under  the  command  of  Vibul. 
us,    who  was  just  arrived  from  Pompey  to 
support  the  hopes  of  the  cause  in  that  quarter. 
As  Cassar  made  his  principal  push  on  the 


0  Cicero  sd  Att.  lib.  vi.  ep.  11. 

7  Ibid.  ep.  li.  31. 

8  Cicero  sd  Atticnm,  lib.  vii.  ep.  7. 
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*  Adriatic  side  of  th«  Apennines,  the  troops  Amt 
were  suddenly  raised  for  the  republle  were, 
witlumt  anjr  well-concerted  plan,  drawn  jtofe- 
eether  upott  that  coast.  And  Pomper  himself 
had  not  yet  openly  laid  aside  the  design  of 
maldnr  head  agatnsi  Casar  in  those  parts. 
VibnllTas  haTins  OMembled  in  all  about  fonrteeh 
eoborts,  fell  bade  to  the  Aternns,  now  called  the 
Piseara,  and  Joined  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbns 
at  Corilnium,  a  pass  in  the  Apennines  that  eom« 
Banded  the  Valerian  way  to  Rome.  This  ofB- 
eer  baring  assembled  twenty -fire  cohorts,  meant 
to  hare  Joined  Pompev  wherever  he  should  be 
found,  and  had  ordered  Tbermus  to  follow  with 
fire  cohorts  more  ;**  but  imagining  probably  that 
Pompey  still  intended  to  cover  Home  from  tHIe 
incursions  of  Csesar,  and  that  Corftnitrai  was 
an  important  post  for  this  purpose,  he  determln . 
«<  to  observe  the  motions  or  the  enemy  from 
that  place. 

Pompey  by  this  time  had  moved  from  Capita 
io  Luceria,  and  seemed  to  have  taken  the  reso- 
lution not  only  of  abandoning  the  posts  that 
covered  the  acceds  to  Rome,  but  even  all  Italy, 
to  Cnsar.  The  consuls,  the  greater  part  of  the 
magistracy,  and  the  senate,  had  followed  him 
to  Capua.  Here  was  received  the  message 
which  C»sar  had  given  to  Roscius  and  to  L. 
Ciesar.  It  oontalnM  several  reflections  and  In- 
sinuations In  the  highest  degree  provoking  to 
Pompey ;  and  to  this  circumstance  Ciesar  pro- 
bably trusted,  that  he  should  not  be  bound  by 
anv  of  the  offers  he  had  made,  and  that  the 
odium  of  reiectUi^  the  peace  would  Adl  upon  his 
enemies.  But  the  friends  of  the  common  weslth, 
deeply  Impressed  with  the  necessity  of  their 
own  affidrs,  gladlv  listened  to  any  terms  of  ac- 
commodation. They  objected  Indeed  to  the  pro- 
posed interview  between  Pompey  and  Caesar, 
remembering  the  dangerons  concerts  which  at 
their  meetings  had  been  formerly  entered  into 
against  the  commonwealth. 

Pompey  himself  was  so  sensible  of  the  dis- 
advantage at  which  he  was  takenj  that  he  dis- 
sembled his  resentment  of  the  personal  reflec- 
tion!* cast  on  himself,  and  consented  to  condi- 
tions which  he  bad  hitherto  rejected  with  dis- 
dain. It  was  agreed  accordingly  that  he  rfmuld 
repair  to  Spain,  and  that.  Ills  province  bebig  in 
yrofonnd  peace,  he  should  reduce  his  military 
establislrment  C«sar,  on  bis  part,  besides  t& 
conditions  he  himself  had  oiferra,  win  required 
to  evacuate  idl  the  towns  which  he  had  lately 
•eized  in  Italv;  and  it  was  proposed  that  the 
consuls,  magistrates,  and  senators,  should  re- 
turn to  the  city,  and  from  the  usual  seat  of 
Svemment  give  all  the  sanction  of  public  an- 
ority  to  these  amingettients.  From  such  ap- 
pearances it  was  not  doubted  that  an  accommo- 
dation must  follow.  And  in  this  belief  Ckto, 
though  appointed  to  command  (n  Sldly,  chose  to 
abide  by  the  senate  while  the  treaty  remained 
in  dependence.  And  Cicero  thought  the  agree- 
ment almost  oondnded.  "  The  one,'*  he  wrote 
to  his  friend  Attlcus,  «  begins  to  repent  of  his 
j»recipitation,  and  the  other  is  sensible  he  has 
not  a  force  sufficient  to  support  such  a  war."** 

Cssar  therefore  was  likely  to  be  caught  in  the 
snare  he  laid  flor  his  enemies,  or  obliged  to  lay 
uside  the  disguise  which  he  had  assumed  in 
aflfectlng  such  earnest  desbres  for  peace.  To  avoid 
either  of  ihtat  inconveniences,  he  oljected  to 
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some  of  the  conditions  wMoh  tlie  opposite  party 
had  subjoined  to  hl^  proposals,  and  complained 
of  the  silence  which  ther  kept  on  others, 
aa  proceeding  from  a  deliberate  purpose  to 
circumvent  and  l>etray  him.  **  Pompey  will 
repair  to  Spain,'*  he  said,  "Irat  when?  I 
am  reonired  to  evacuate  all  the  towns  of  Italy, 
while  Pompey  and  the  whole  senate  oentinue  in 
arms  against  me,  and  while  my  enemies  not 
only  make  new  levies,  but  empfoy  for  my  de- 
struction legions  whldi  tliey  have  actually  taken 
away  firom  my  own  army.  If  Pompey  be  sin- 
cere *in  desiring  a  peace,  why  does  he  decline  the 
personal  interview  which  has  been  proposed  t&t 
that  purpose  ?** 

Ciesar  had,  by  this  time,  advanced  with  hMty 
marches  to  Coranium,  drove  in  a  dctaclmient 
from  the  garrison,  which  he  found  breakii^ 
down  a  bridge  about  three  miles  from  the  town, 
sat  down  und^r  the  walls,  and  emplojed  three 
days  in  fortifying  his  camp,  and  in  nlling  the 
magazines  with  com  from  the  neighbouring 
country.  Beins  Joined  by  the  eighth  Ih^ion  and 
twenty-two  coliorts  of  the  new  levies  from 
Gaul,  with  three  hundred  auxiliary  horse,  be 
ordered  proper  posts  to  be  seized  on  every  side  of 
the  town,  and  effectually  shut  up  those  who 
were  within  from  any  reUef,  or  from  any  com- 
munication with  their  fViends.  When  his  worics 
I  began  to  appear  against  the  plac^  Domitius 
mblfshed  a  reward  to  any  who  should  earr^ 
etters  to  Pompey.  Difl^erent  messengers  were 
despatched  for  this  purpose,  and  brought  for  an- 
swer,  that  Pompey  disapproved  of  his  having 
allowed  himself  to  be  invested  by  C«sar,  bad 
foretold  him  the  bad  consequences  of  this  mea^ 
sure,  and  now  eamestiT  exhorted  him,  if  possible, 
to  extricate  himself;  for  that  it  was  not  ha  his 
power  with  thesfe  doubtful  iMfions,  whldi  had 
neen  so  lately  drawn  from  Casar*s  army,  or 
with  new  levies,  to  force  the  hardy  and  veteran 
troops  of  the  enemy.** 

This  answer  Domitius  endeavoured  to  conceal 
IW>m  his  army ;  encouraged  them  with  hopes  of 
a  speedy  relief  from  Pompey,  and  seemed  intent 
on  the  defence  of  the  place,  while  he  was  ac- 
tually taking  measures  to  get  off  in  person, 
without  any  hopes  of  preserving  the  forces  he  ^ 
had  assembled  tbr  the  commonwealth.  This 
design  being  suspected,  the  troops  surrounded 
his  quarters  in  the  night,  took  him  prisoner,  and 
to  pay  their  court,  w*lle  they  delivered  up  their 
general  and  surrendered  the  town,  made  offer  of 
their  own  services  to  Csasar. 

Upon  this  surrender,  Caesar  took  poMsssloA 
of  the  gates,  manned  the  walls,  and  gwve  orders 
that  no  person  whatever  from  his  army  shouM 
enter  the  place  before  It  was  dav.  He  knew, 
that  besides  Domitius  and  Vibullins,  there  were 
many  senators  flfnd  Roman  knights  now  shut 
op  in  the  town.  These  he  ordered  In  the  morn- 
ing to  be  brought  before  him,  expostulated 
with  them  on  the  iub)ert  of  their  enmity  to 
himself,  and  their  precipitation  in  hurrring  the 
state  into  this  unnatural  war.  He  tnen  dis- 
missed them  with  the  respect  that  was  due  to 
Roman  citizens  of  their  rank;  and  being  told 
that  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  amassed  at 
Corfinium  for  the  support  of  the  troops,  had 
been  seized  by  bis  people,  to  complete  this  sosae 
of  unexpected  moaeration,  by  an  exhibition  of 
disinterestedness  as  well  as  of  clemency,  he  or- 
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dei^  this  mooey  to  be  restored  to  Domitiiit. 
Tbe  &me  of  this  wonderful  mildoees  and  gene- 
rosity, as  he  expected,  was  every  where  diffused ; 
and  though,  by  over-acting  his  part  in  abstain- 
ing  from  the  public  money,  he  furnished  every 
thinking  person  with  a  sufficient  comment  on 
the  other  parts  of  his  conduct ;  yet  many  were 
happy  to  understand,  tliat,  in  this  alarming  con- 
test, their  lives  and  properties  were,  from  any 
motives  whatever,  to  be  spared. 

Rome  was  now  open  to  Ctesar;  but  he 
thought  the  possession  of  it  of  no  moment,  until 
he  had  suppressed  the  military  arrangements 
that  were  maldog  in  the  country,  and  had  decid- 
ed who  was  to  have  the  possession  of  Italy.  He 
therefore,  on  the  very  day  on  which  he  became 
master  of  Coi*sinium,  detached  to  Sicily,  uiider 
the  command  of  Curio,  the  troops  that  deserted 
to  him  in  malcin^  this  conquest.'  He  himself 
set  out  for  Apulia,  and,  before  sunset,  accom- 
plished a  considerable  march  ;  but  while  he  thus 
urged  the  war  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  sent 
messengei's  before  him  to  tlie  leaders  of  the  op- 
posite party,  with  professions  of  friendship  and 
overtures  of  peace. 

Immediately  after  the  reduction  of  Corsinium, 
Balbus,  an  officer  in  Cesar's  army,  was  des- 
patohed  with  a  message  to  the  consul  Lentulus, 
containing  earnest  entreaties,  that  thb  magis- 
trate would  return  to  Uomc,  and  prevent  the 
disorders  that  were  lilcely  to  arise  from  the  sus- 
t»ension  of  government.  To  induce  him  to  com- 
ply with  tins  request,  Balbus  had  secret  instruc- 
tions to  assure  the  consul  of  a  proper  appoint- 
ment in  the  provinces  .at  the  expiration  of  his 
year  in  office.  The  bearer  of  this  message  de- 
clared, that  Csesar  desired  nothing  so  much  as  to 
join  Pompey,  and  to  make  peace  with  him  on 
any  equitable  terms.  And  the  father  of  this 
young  man,  one  of  Cssar's  retinue,  wrote,  at 
the  same  time,  to  Cicero,  that  Caesar  had  no  ob- 
ject but  to  enjoy  peace  and  security  under  Pom- 
pey.* 'But  while  the  fame  of  his  clemency  at 
Corsinium,  and  of  this  wonderful  disposition  to 
p«ace  was  spread  throughout  Italy,  and  recon- 
ciled the  minds  of  many  to  whom  he  had  been 
till  then  an  object  of  terror" ;  while  he  hoped 
to  amuse  his  enemies,  and  to  relax  the  diligence 
of  their  military  preparations,  he  advanced  with 
so  much  rapidity,  that,  in  order  to  avoid  him, 
they  had  no  more  than  the  time  that  was  neces- 
sary to  cross  the  mountains  from  Capua  to  Lu- 
ceria,  to  fall  back  from  thence  to  Canusium, 
and  from  this  hist  place,  without  a  halt,  to  Brun- 
disium. 

Pompey,  while  he  moved  in  this  direction, 
having  sent  Metullus  Scipio,  and  his  own  son 
CuKus  into  Syria,  to  provide  and  assemble  the 
necessary  shipping  to  embark  his  army  ;*  his  in- 
tention to  abandon  Italy  began  to  be  8usp«ctcd, 
and  shook  the  great  authority  which  he  still  de- 
rived from  his  military  reputation.  His  officers 
were  every  where  deserted  on  the  march  by  the 
new  levies,  who  returned  to  offer  their  services 
to  Ccesar.  His  own  presence  kept  the  other 
parte  of  the  army  together,  and  brought  them 
Kafe  to  the  port  from  which  it  was  suspected  they 
were  to  take  their  departure  from  Italy.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  at  this  port  he  effectually  veri- 


1  CJCHar  de  Beno  Civ.  lib.  i.  c.  75. 
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flad  thcM  sotplcions,  embaikiiM^  a  great  part  of 
his  army  with  theoonaula^  while  he  himself,  not 
having  sufficient  shipping  to  transport  the  wfoolei 
remained  with  a  second  division  to  wait  for  tiM 
return  of  his  ships. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  Pompey,  when 
Cttsar,  with  six  legions,  four  of  veteran  troops, 
and  two  newly  raised  or  completed  from  those 
who  came  over  to  him  on  the  march,  arrived  at 
the  gates  of  Brundisium.  Even  here,  he  n«rer 
dropt  the  project  of  amusing  his  enemy  with 
proposals  of  peace.^  Cn.  Magius,  an  ofliccr  in 
the  ser^'ice  of  the  commonwealth,  having  been 
taken  on  the  march,  was  dismissed  with  great 
courtesy,  and  a  message  to  Pompey,  containing 
a  request,  that  he  would  admit  Caesar  to  an  in- 
terview; and  observing,  that  differences  are 
soon  made  up  at  a  conference,  which  otherwise 
might  occasion  many  journeys  and  messages  to 
no  purpose. 

This  pacific  message,  as  in  other  instances, 
only  constituted  a  part  in  the  military  plan  of 
Caesar,  and  was  accompanied  with  effectoal 
preparations  for  a  blockade  and  a  siege.  It  did 
not  as  yet  appear,  whether  Pompey  meant  to 
trans]>ort  all  liis  troops,  and  to  abandon  Brundi- 
sium, or  to  keep  possession  uf  this  post.  In 
order  to  retain  a  passage  into  Italy,  and  to  com- 
mand both  sides  of  the  gulf.  Camar,  to  try  his 
intentions,  and  cither  to  shut  him  up,  or  to 
hasten  his  departure,  observing,  that  Uie  en- 
trance of  the  harbour  was  narrow,  and  miglit 
be  ^ut  up,  began  an  alarming  work  for  tliis  pur. 
pose.  lie  employed  numerous  parties  to  throw 
stones,  earth,  and  other  heavy  materials  into 
the  passage  between  the  two  moles,  and  expect- 
ted,  in  a  Uttle  time,  to  be  able  to  join  them,  and 
thus  effectually  to  exclude  all  communication 
with  the  sea. 

In  this  work  the  besigers  advanced,  for  soma 
time,  with  great  rapidity  ;  but  being  come  into 
deeper  water,  where  the  materials  they  threw 
in  were  absorbed  or  unsettled,  and  diaplaoed  by 
the  motion  of  the  sea,  they  found  it  necessary 
to  change  their  plan,  and  endeavoured  to  sLat 
up  the  harbour  by  means  of  floating  rafts  and 
hulks  firmly  anchored  in  the  passage.  In  exa- 
cutinff  this  project  they  were  disturbed  by  a  con- 
tinual dischaive  of  arrows,  stones,  and  other  mia< 
sile  weapons  from  vessels  in  the  month  of  the 
harbour,  on  which  proper  engines  were  mounted 
for  this  purpose. 

While  the  parties  were  thus,  without  inter- 
mission,  engaged  at  the  entrance  of  the  port, 
C»8ar  again  made  a  show  of  proponing  a  treaty. 
As  he  had  received  no  answer  to  ms  former 
message  by  Magius,  he  affected  to  despair  of 
making  any  progress  by  direct  applicaaoos  to 
Pompey,  and  sent  into  the  town  Gsninius  Re . 
bilus,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  who,  being  in 
great  intimacy  with  Scribonius  Libo,  had  di- 
rections to  make  application  to  him,  and,  in 
Cesar's  name,  to  intreat  his  good  offices  in 
bringing  on  a  negotiation  ;  particularly,  if  pos- 
sible, in  procuring  an  interview  between  Pom« 
pey  and  nimself.  Representing  to  Libo,  that 
If  an  interview  were  obtained,  some  way  might 
be  discovered  to  ^top  the  issues  of  blood,  a 
blessing  which,  in  that  case,  would  for  ever  be 
mentioned  as  the  effect  of  so  essential  a  service 
performed  by  Scribonius  Libo  to  his  country. 

Pompey,  upon  receiving  these  proposals, 
which,  though  addressed  to  Libo,  were  carried 
directly  to  himself,  made  answer,  that,  in  the 
absence  of  the  consuls,  he  could  not  treat,  in 
this  instance,  he  peixeived,  no  doubt,  the  insiii- 
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ofrUy  of  Cmw**  paeific  dedaimtlont,  and  was  formed,' with  ad  trident  purpoie  to  k«ep  him  in 


not  tempted  to  remit  the  Ticilance  of  liie  defente, 
or  the  ardour  with  which  he  now  at  last  pre- 
pared for  the  contest:  yet  he  could  not  alto- 
gether prevent  one  advantage  which  Caesar 
meant  to  reap  irom  these  repeated  professions  of 


moderation  and  desire  of  p^ce,  that  of  appear- 
lag  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  not  the  aathor  of 
the  war,  but  a  person  forced  to  these  extremities 


by  the  violence  and  obstinacy  of  his  enemies. 

After  the  works  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour 
of  Brundisium  had  been  continued  three  days, 
and  had  made  considerable  pnM^ress,  the  trans- 
ports which  had  carried  tne  nrst  division  of 
Tompey's  army  returned  from  Oyrrachium, 
and,  as  the  passage  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour 
was  still  open,  be  prepared  to  embark  with  the 
remainder  of  his  forces.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  being  disaffected  to  him,  were  likely  to 
give  intelligence  to  Caesar  of  all  his  motions; 
and  he  nums  no  doubt  that  as  soon  as  he  should 
withdraw  bis  guards,  they  would  throw  open 
their  gates;  and  expose  him  to  be  attacked  in  his 
rear,  and  noesibly  to  lose  such  part  of  his  army 
as  might  be  overtaken  on  shore.  To  provide 
against  this  event,  and  to  retard  C»sar*s  entry 
into  the  town,  he  built  up  the  gates  with  solid 
mortar  and  stone,  and  truversed  the  streets  with 
walls  and  large  ditches,  replenished  with  sharp 
stakes,  which  were  masked,  or  hid  with  a  slight 
covering  of  brushwood  and  earth. 

When  the  legions  besan  to  move  towards  the 
harbour,  the  rear  guara  still  endeavoured  to  pre- 
sent the  usual  appearances  on  the  ramparts,  by 
oocupving  every  post  with  archers,  slingers,  am 
other  light  troops.  These  being  to  remain  in 
their  post  while  the  main  body  was  embarking, 
had  orders,  at  a  signal  given,  to  abandon  the 
walls,  and  to  repair  on  board  the  transports 
which  were  ready  to  receive  them. 

The  troops  in  Brundisium  thus  began  to  em- 
bark in  the  night,  and  Cesar,  having  immediate 
intelligence  of  it  from  the  town,  brought  for- 
ward ms  scaling  ladders,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
ramparts  appeared  to  be  deserted,  began  to  as- 
cend them  in  several  places  at  once,  and  effected 
one  part  of  his  purpose,  by  gaining  the  battle- 
ments without  opposition;  but  when  he  was 
about  to  descend  from  thence  into  the  streets, 
having  notice  of  the  snares  and  obstructions 
which  were  ]daced  in  his  way,  he  was  obliged 
to  halt,  or  to  advance  with  so  much  precaution, 
that  the  enemy  bad  time  to  put  off  from  the 
mole,  and  get  under  sail.  Only  two  transports, 
that  struck,  and  were  aground  on  the  banks 
which  had  be«m  formed  or  b^un  at  th^  mouth 
of  the  harbour,  fell  into  his  hands.  The  re- 
mainder, with  the  greater  part  of  the  senate,  at- 
tended by  the  officers  of  state  and  the  ensigns  of 
magistracy,  proceeded  in  their  passage  to  Epims ; 
thus  leavinjK  Casar  in  possession  of  Italy  and  of 
the  seats  of  government,  from  which  the  world 
could  scarcely  disjoin,  in  their  idea,  the  right  to 
command. 

CsBsar  having,  in  this  manner,  surprised  the 
republic,  and  in  sixty  dajrs  obliged  all  his  oppo- 
nents to  evacuate  Italy,  and  to  leave  him  sole 
master  of  the  forces  which  began  to  be  mustered 
against  him,  it  is  probable,  notwithstanding  the 

Jjuestion  he  states  relating  to  the  expedience  of 
oUowing  his  enemy  into  Epirus,  that  he  had 
already  taken  his  r^olution  to  consider  the  re- 
duction of  Spain  as  the  next  obfect  of  conse- 
quence to  that  of  Italy.  In  that  province, 
which  was  full  of  resuurccs,  a  regular  sriny  of 
•even  or  eight  legions  had  been  for  some  time 


awe.  He  was  threatened  therefore  with  the 
most  immediate  danger  from  thence.  Some  ar- 
rangements too  were  yet  wanting  for  the  secu- 
rity of  Italy.  The  professions  which  he  had 
made  of  pacific  dispositions,  and  of  zeal  for  the 
repuUio,  were  to  m  confirmed  by  showing  a  pro- 
per respect  to  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  and 
by  endeavouring  to  restore  a  government  which 
he  had  actually  overthrown. 

For  these  reasonx,  Caesar  contented  himself, 
for  the  present,  with  having  ordered  shipping  to 
be  provided  at  the  port  of  Brundisium,  tnat  he 
might  amuse  the  enemy  with  appearances  of  his 
intending  to  continue  the  war  on  that  side,  or 
that  he  might  be  actually  readv  to  do  so,  when 
he  had  elsewhere  accomplished  the  purpose  on 
which  he  was  bent.  Notwithstanding  his  pa- 
cific declarations,  and  his  ostentation  of  clemen- 
cy on  every  occasion,  the  people  still  trembled 
when  they  saw  almost  everv  citizen  of  reputa- 
tion and  honour  obliged  to  ny  from  the  seats  of 
government,  and,  in  their  place,  collected  from 
different  quarters  of  Italy,  every  banlo'upt,  every 
outlaw,  and  every  person  of  infamous  character.* 
These  being  at  variance  with  the  laws  of  their 
country,  hiul  flocked  to  Caesar,  and  were  receiv- 
ed by  him  under  the  denomination  of  the  injured 
aud  the  oppressed  citizens,  whose  wrongs  he  was 
come  to  redress. 

With  this  company,  still  multiplying  around 
him,  having  given  orders  to  secure  Brundisium 
from  the  sea,  and  posted  there,  and  at  Sipontum 
and  Tarentum,  each  a  legion ;  and  havinir  or- 
dered ships  from  every  part  of  the  coasts  of  Italy 
and  Gaul,  he  set  out  tor  Spain,  intending,  while 
the  troops,  with  whom  he  had  overrun  It^y,  took 
some  repose  in  quarters,  and  while  those  who 
were  destined  for  the  service  in  Spain  were  on 
the  march,  that  he  himself  should  visit  Home, 
and  observe  the  aspect  uf  his  party.  His  father- 
in-law,  Calpumius  Piso,  although,  by  his  rela- 
tion to  Caesar,  hindered  from  following  Pom- 
pey,  yet  would  not  countenance  his  son-in-law 
so  far  as  to  remain  in  the  city  to  receive  him. 
Marcus  Lepidus,  then  praetor,  was  the  officer  of 
highest  rank  who  continued  in  his  place ;  and 
braide  the  tribunes  who  had  been  the  instru- 
ments in  kindling  this  war,  was  the  only  magis- 
trate who  resigned  himself  entirely  to  the  vic- 
tor's disposaL  Among  the  tribunes,  C»cilius 
Metellus,  though  disoMed  to  have  followed  the 
senate,  being  detained  in  the  city  b]^  the  sacred 
duties  of  his  functions,  had  taken  ms  resolution 
to  employ  the  negative  with  which  he  was  in- 
trusted, in  restrmnihg  the  vii^tions  of  law  and 
government,  which  were  to  be  expected  in  such 
a  scene  as  was  now  to  be  opened  at  Rome. 

Cicero,  upon  the  commencement  of  hoetilities, 
having  still  the  ensigns  of  proconsul,  was  ap- 
point^ to  inspect  the  levies  and  other  affairs  of 
the  republic  on  Uie  coasts  of  Campania  and  L*- 
tium.  Upon  Pomper's  retreat,  he  remained  in 
this  station  with  a  mind  overwhelmed  with  per- 
plexity and  irresolution.  He  affected  respect 
and  gratitude  to  Pompey,  though  he  surely  owed 
him  no  obligation,  bore  him  no  real  affection, 
and  blamed  him  highly  for  his  Bight  from  Italy ; 


5  Cicer.  ad  Att.  lib.  ix.  ep.  10.  Cave  antem  putis 
queiuqaam  hominem  in  Italiam  turpem  esse,  qni 
bine  absit.  Vidi  ipse  Fonniia  miiversos,  Ac.  ;  et  Ci- 
c«r.  ad  Att.  lib.  ix.  ep.  1.  qid  bio  potest  ae  gererv 
non  pertiiti  viia  mores  ante  facta  ratio  suacepti  ne- 
gotiif  socii,  fkc. 
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but  in  the  lint  perhaps  be  odIv  meant  to  joatlfy 
htmielf  for  not  having  immeaiately  joined  him 


In  his  retreat,  and  for  not  harlmr  embarked  with 
more  dackion  in  the  caose.  He  sincerely  la- 
mented the  state  of  the  republic,  of  which  he 
ndw  certainly  despaired,  and  only  wished  to 
steer  a  course,  the  safest  he  could  for  his  own 
reputation  and  his  person. 
•  Casar,  Ui  the  beginninc  of  this  contest,  had 
contributed  much  to  perplex  the  resolution  of 
Cicero,  who  generally  saw  so  many  objects  in 
erery  question  of  sUte,  that  it  was  difficult  for 

him  to  decide  Iietween  them.      He  hsd  been  i  the  goremment ;  but  If  they  should  shrink 
kept  undetermined  by  means  of  a^flattering  cor-    this  arduous  task,  he  should  not  press  It 
rsspondence,  in  which  Cesar  made  repeated  ap- 


sion,  rather  than  abate  the  least  of  their  owb 
pretensions.  He  obsored,  tliat  his  enemies  had 
made  use  of  a  fidse  pretence  to  call  off  two  legloas 
from  his  army ;  that  tliey  had  riolated  tlia  si^ 
cred  character  of  the  tribune%  who  were  guilty 
of  no  offence,  but  that  of  protecting  him  againat 
the  oporession  of  his  enemies ;  that  they  had 
rmeeted  all  ofljers  of  an  accommodation,  or  evaii 
oi  a  conference* 

He  now  exhorted  the  senate  not  to  deacrt 


the  commonwealth,  nor  to  oppose  such  as,  in 
concert  with  him,  might  enaeavoar  to  reston 


plications  for  his  good  offices  towards  prerenting 
the  present  troublee.  Being  now  in  tne  way  of 
Casar  from  Brundisium  to  Rome,  he  was  hon> 
oared  with  a  personal  interview;  at  which, 
says  Cicero  to  bis  friend  Atticus,  I  shall  study 
rather  to  appear  an  object  of  his  respect  than  of 
his  liking.  He  accordingly,  on  tliat  occasion, 
resisted  his  flattery,  and  withstood  his  entreaties 
to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  senate,  which  Caesar 
had  ordered  to  be  assembled  by  a  messenger  des- 
patched from  Formia».  Csesar  appeared  to  be 
piqued  at  this  refusal :  «  It  will  be  supposed 
YOU  condemn  me,*'  he  said,  *'  and  others  will  be 
led  by  your  example.**  Cicero  replied,  "  that 
his  case  was  different  from  that  or  othen  who 
had  less  connection  with  Pompey."  "  Come, 
then,"  continued  Cssar,  "  and  treat  of  an  ac- 
commodation with  Pompey."  **  Shall  I  be  at 
liberty  to  do  so  in  my  own  way?*'  "  Who  will 
restrain  you  ?*'  "  Snail  I  move  the  senate  then, 
that  the  war  shall  not  be  carried  into  Spain,  nor 
into  Greece?  Shall  I  lament  the  treatment 
which  Pompey  has  recei^vd  ?'*  **  That  indeed,** 
said  Cnsar,  *<  I  sliall  not  like  to  have  said.'* 
«<  I  thought  so,'*  replied  the  other,  **  and  choose 
to  absent  myself."  At  parting,  Csesar  desired 
him  to  consiuer  of  the  matter.  **  If  you  desert 
me,"  he  said,  <*  I  must  have  recourse  to  other 
counsels,  and  know  not  what  I  may  be  forced  to 
do."» 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Casar  in  the  suburbs  of 
Rome,  such  of  the  senators  as  were  in  the  dty, 
or  fai  die  neighbourhood,  assembled  at  his  sum- 
■Nms.  He  opened  the  meeting  by  enumerating 
the  wrongs  he  had  received,  and  by  loading  his 
opponents  with  the  guilt  of  the  present  war. 
**  He  never  had  aspir^,"  he  said,  <*  to  unpreoe- 
4coted  honours.  The  office  of  consul  was  now 
again  open  to  him  by  the  laws  of  the  common- 
wealth; and  the  Roman  people  had  dispensed 
with  hb  personal  attendance  in  suing  for  It.  An 
act  to  this  purpose,"  he  said,  **  had  been  ob- 
tained in  the  fairest  and  most  constitutional 
Banner.  Ten  tribunes  had  concurred  in  pro- 
posliw  It.  His  enemies,  partkubirly  Cato  him- 
self, had  been  heard  at  fbll  length  aga 


1  practised  his  usual  artifice  for  disappoint- 
ing the  senaite  or  the  people,  by  prolonging  the 
debates.     Pompey  bimselt  was  consul  when  this 


act  was  passed.  If  he  disapproved  of  the  act, 
whr  did  be  not  oppose  it  then  ?  If  he  approved 
of  it,  why  rob  him  now  of 'the  privilege  it  be- 
stowed ?  He  reminded  this  meeting  of  the  mo- 
deration with  which  he  himself  had  offered  to 
resign  his  command,  while  othen  were  so  tena- 
cious of  theirs ;  or  while  they  imposed  conditions 
on  him,  to  which  they  themselves  would  not 
submit,  and  chose  to  throw  the  state  into  confu> 


1  Cicer.  sd  AtUcum.  lib.  ix.  ep.  18 


them.  He  knew  how  to  act  for  himself.  If 
his  opinion  were  followed,  deputies  should  be 
now  sent  from  the  senate  to  Ponkpey,  with  ii». 
treaties,  that  he  would  mare  the  republic  He 
knew,  that  Pompey  had  formerly  objected  to 
his  having  any  such  deputation  sent  to  himself 
considering  such  advances  as  a  oonossslon  of 
right  in  bim  to  whom  they  were-  made,  or  cf 
fear  In  those  who  made  them.  These,"  hesaid, 
**  were  the  reflections  of  a  narrow  mind ;  for  li!s 
own  part,  as  he  wished  to  overcome  his  enemies 
in  the  Add,  so  he  wished  to  excel  them  in  aola 
of  generosity  and  candour.'* 

Such  were  the  colours  in  which  this  fitful 
man  endeavoured  to  disguise  his  cause  and 
while  he  took  effectual  measures  to  maintain  it 
by  force,  employed  likewise  an  insinuation,  aad 
an  eloquence  not  less  dangerous  than  his  sword. 
The  proposals  of  a  treaty  were  received  in  this 
meeting  with  joy ;  but  no  man  was  willing, 
0ter  luving  assisted  at  sudi  a  meeting  of  tm 
senate,  to  hazard  his  person  In  Pompey's 
camp. 

while  CsBsar,  to  reconcile  all  men  to  his  oauae^ 
affected  clemency  even  to  those  who  were  taken 
in  arms  against  him,  Pompey,  supposiog  him- 
self entrusted  with  the  powers  and  severities  of 
the  law,  had  threatened  to  employ  those  powers 
and  severities  to  the  utmost  extent  against  every 
person  who  staid  behind  him  at  Rome.  Pro- 
scription and  massacre  of  those  who  abandoned 
the  rommonwealth  were  the  ordinary  language 
at  his  quarters.'  He  proposed  to  operate  in  tMs 
case  by  fear  alone,  and  had  forgotten,  that  legal 
government  Itself,  on  certain  occasions,  vrith 
all  Its  authorities  and  powers,  stands  in  need  of 
insinuation  and  of  popular  arts. 

C»sar,  In  taking  the  opposite  tone,  and  in  a^ 
fecting  to  commit  his  aflbirs  to  the  issue  of  a  fair 
negotiation  and  treaty,  relied  on  the  difllcul- 
ties  that  were  likely  to  occur  In  the  conduct  of 
any  nmtiation;  or  he  presunied  upon  these 
difficulties  in  making  offers  which  he  did  not 
wish  his  enemies  to  accept.  His  intention  was 
to  load  his  antagonist  with  the  blame  of  a  war 
which,  it  is  probable,  he  had  a  long  time  been 
devising.  If  he  had  really  meant  to  rene^v  his 
former  concerts  with  Pompey,  he  would  have 
employed  again  the  same  concealed  methods  bv 
which  those  concerts  had  been  formerly  obtainen^ 
and  would  not  have  Intrusted  the  mediation  t<t 
the  Senate,  a  body  which,  however  compoeed, 
had  a  natural  claim  to  authority,  and  might 
have  carried  their  negotiations  farther  than  he 
proposed.  He  had  ever  entertained  a  serious 
aversion  to  tlie  name  and  pretensions  of  the  se- 
nate. Being  altogether  indifferent  to  public 
interests  of  every  sort,  the  mediocrity  of  parts, 
that  must  ever  appear  in  the  majority  of  such  a 
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budy,  was  to  liim  an  object  of  contempt.  He 
had  e«pou«ed  the  ciiute  of  every  faction,  of  every 
tumult,  of  every  criminal  againfft  them ;  and,  at 
one  time,  rather  than  be  subject  to  their  au- 
thorit^^,  had  proooMd,  thai  Pompey  himtelf 
should  transport  this  army  from  Asia  to  usurp 
the  government.  Even  the  few  senators,  who, 
upon  the  former  occasion,  from  indiflference  to 
mtblie  questions,  or  from  a  disposition  to  favour 
his  cause,  had  remained  in  the  city,  became  the 
objects  of  hu  disgust..  Many  of  them,  though 
willing  to  be  his  instruments,  were  not  yet 
formed  for  his  purpose.  When  he  affected  to 
treat  them  with  respect,  they  received  bis  ad- 
dresses as  matter  or  right ;  when  he  proposed 
any  measure,  they  took  the  matter  into  serious 
consideration,  and  affected  to  deliberate  of  what 
was  to  be  done.  "He  detests  the  senate,"  said 
Curio  to  Cicero,  **now  more  than  ever;  he 
will  leave  them  no  authority.  I  meant  to  have 
held  my  commission  by  a  f:ctitions  decree  of 
that  body :  but  he  said,  I  should  hold  it  of  him- 
self ;  and  that  every  honour,  and  every  power 
should  be  derived  from  him."  ' 

Cnsar,  however,  meant  to  make  this  remnant 
of  a  legal  assembly  the  toob  of  every  ungracious 
or  •improper  measure  he  had  occasion  to  execute, 
and,  in  particular,  to  avail  himself  of  their 
authority  in  seizing  the  public  money.  Pom- 
pey, before  be  left  Rome,  had  been  authorised 
to  draw  from  the  treasures  of  the  commonwealth 
whatever  money  he  waited  for  the  service.  At 
bis  departure,  he  ordered  the  whole  to  be  re- 
moved ;  and  the  consul  Lentulus  was  about  to 
execute  this  order,  when  a  sudden  alarm  ^ 
Ciesar's  approach  obliged  him  to  desist,  and  \tn 
him  time  only  to  carry  away  the  keys  of  the 
public  repositories.  Caesar  now  moved  the 
senate,  that  the  doors  should  be  opened :  and 
that  the  public  money  should  be  issued  fiMim 
thence  to  defray  th«  expense  of  the  war.*  To 
this  motion  the  tribune  Metellus  Celer  onposed 
his  negative;  and  C»sar,  disdaining  any  longer 
to  wear  a  mask  which  subjected  him  to  the  ob- 
servance of  insignificant  forms,  proceeded  to  the 
treasury,  and  ordered  the  doors  to  be  forced. 
The  tribune  had  the  boldness  to  place  himself  in 
the  way,  and  was  about  to  reduce  Cnsar  to  the 
disagreeable  alternative  of  being  disa»poifkted  of 
his  purpose,  or  of  rendering  himself^  the  object 
•f  popular  detestation,  by  violating  the  sacred 
person  of  a  tribune,  from  a  veneration  to  which, 
he  himself  professed  to  have  undertaken  the 
war.  On  this  occasion,  contrary  to  his  usual 
character,  he  appeared  to  have  lost  his  temper, 
and  threatened  Metellus  with  immediate  death. 
*'  This,"  he  said,  '*  is  easier  for  me  to  execute 
than  to  utter."  It  was  thought,  that  if  the 
tribune  had  persisted,  not  only  this  officer,  but 
numbers  of  the  senators,  and  many  of  the  more 
respectable  citizens,  whom  he  considered  as  ene- 
mies and  promoters  to  the  tribune's  contumacy, 
would  have  been  involved  in  a  general  mas- 
sacre. "  Think  not,"  said  Curio,  in  relating 
these  particulars  to  Cicero,  «  that  his  clemency 
proceeds  from  temper,  or  is  secured  to  yon  by 
any  real  disposition  of  his  mind.  It  is  a  mere 
effect  of  his  policy ;  he  is  naturally  indifferent  to 
blood,  and,  if  he  is  provoked,  will  makt  it  to 
run  in  the  kennds."  * 
,  Tlie  tribune  Metellus,  howcir«r,  when  bmiI. 
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tcrs  were  coming  to  this  extremity,  suffered 
himself  to  be  removed.  The  doors  were  forced 
open,  all  the  money  was  taken  from  thence, 
even  the  sacred  deposit,  supposed  to  have  re- 
mained from  the  time  of  the  relHiilding  of 
Rome  after  its  destruction  by  the  Gauls,  and 
still  kept  as  a  resource  for  the  utmost  exigency 
of  public  affairs,  was  now  carried  ofL  x  have 
subdued  the  Gauls,  said  Caesar,  and  there  is  no 
longer  any  need  of  such  provision  against  them. 
He  is  said,  on  this  occasion,  to  have  carried  off 
in  Urs,  S5,000^.'  of  gold,  85,000^.'  of  sUver, 
and  in  coin,  40,000,000.  Roman  money." 

After  this  act  of  ^violenoe,  it  appears  that 
Csesar  distrusted  the  affections  of  toe  people. 
He  had  proposed  to  harangue  them  in  a  public 
andien«:e,  which  had  been  appointed  for  that 
purpose ;  but  apprehending  that  he  might  be  ex- 
posed to  insult  from  some  one  in  the  crowd,  he 
declined  that  solemnity,  even  avoided  the  public 
view  altogether,  and  having  paned  but  a  few 
days  at  Rome,  set  out  for  Spain  suUen  and  dis- 
pleased. It  was  no  longer  a  doubt,  that  his 
victories  led  to  the  subversion  of  the  republic, 
and  of  every  species  of  civil  government  wha<^ 
ever." 

Marcus  Emilius  Lepidus,  who,  as  has  been 
observed,  was  at  this  time  praetor,  and  the  ofH- 
oer  of  highest  rank  then  at  Rome,  was  left  to 
govern  the  city.  Mark  Antony  had  the  con»- 
mand  of  Caesar  s  forces  in  Italy ;  and  by  the  use^ 
which  he  made  of  his  power,  treating  persons  of 
the  most  respectable  condition  with  great  inso- 
lence, and  indulging  himself  in  all  the  extrava- 
gance of  debauch,  for  which  his  genius  appears 
to  have  been  peculiarly  fitted,  increased  the  dis- 
mal apprehensions  of  the  public  He  is  said  to 
have  travelled  throush  Italy  himself  In  an  open 
litter,  with  Cltheride,  a  celebrated  actress,  foU 
lowed  by  seven  other  carriages  replenished  with 
courtezans,  and  even  attended  by  his  wife 
Fulvia,  the  widow  of  the  late  famous  Clodius, 
who,  to  enjoy  her  husband's  state,  and  partake 
with  him  in  the  license  of  his  military  power, 
connived  at  his  infidelities,  and  made  a  part  in 
this  scandalous  train.  '*  The  whole,  a  lively  speci- 
men of  the  purpose  for  which  the  accomplices  of 
Cataline,  and  many  of  the  foUowtrt  of  Caesar 
wished  to  be  masters  of  the  republic,  aad  a  fsrs- 
taste  of  the  wanton  caprice  with  which  this 
overgrown  republic,  so  long  a  prey  to  outrage- 
ous ^u^ion,  was  now  likely  to  be  made  the  sub- 
ject and  the  sport  of  a  military  usurpation. 

Soon  after  hostilities'  had  commoiced,  Cotlft 
had  been  sent  to  command  for  the  repuUio  in 
Sardinia,  and  Cato  to  command  in  Sidly. 
Caesar,  when  about  to  carry  the  war  into  Spain, 
thought  It  necessary,  if  possible,  to  get  the  pos- 
session of  these  islands,  as  wdl  as  to  reauce 
Pompey's  forces  in  every  other  part  of  the  ei»- 
pire.  Haring  stationed  Dolabella,  with  a 
Antonlus,  on  the  eoast  of  Illyricum,  he  ordered 
Valerius,  with  a  proper  force,  into  Sardinia, 
and  Curio,  with  three  legions,  to  atinck  Cato  in 
Sicily.  The  Sardinians,  hearing  that  one,  of 
Caesar's  nffioers  was  appointed^  in  his  name,  to 
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take  possession  of  their  iskuid,  declared  fur  his 
iiiterevt,  took  arms  a^nst  Cotta,  and  obliged 
him  to  fly  into  Africa,  where  he  joined  Atius 
Varus,  who  had  occupied  that  province  In  the 
name  of  the  republic. 

Cato,  some  time  after  his  nomination  to  com- 
mand in  Sicily,  and  while  there  were  any  hopes 
of  a  negotiation,  remained  at  Capua,  then  the 
quarters  of  Pompey,  in  order  to  give  his  assist- 
ance in  forming  an  accommodation,  the  least 
ruinous  that  could  be  obtained  for  the  common- 
wealth. On  Pompey*8  retreat  into  Apulia,  he 
went  into  Sicily,  and  the  province  being  unpro- 
vided with  every  means  of  defence,  he  gave  or- 
ders to  repair,  and  to  build  ships  in  all  the  ports 
of  the  island,  and  in  those  of  the  neighbouring 
roast  of  Italy.  He  had  likewise  ordered  all  the 
towns  to  furnish  their  quota  of  troops  ;  but  had 
not  been  able  to  assemble  any  force,  when  Curio 
landed  at  Messina,  with  the  two  legions  destined 
bv  Caesar  to  take  possession  of  the  island.  Sensi- 
ble that  any  attempts  to  resist  this  force  would 
•nly  expose  the  lives  of  a  few  well-affected  citi- 
zens or  subjects,  who  might  on  this  occasion  be 
disposed  to  support  him  as  an  officer  of  the  re- 
public, he  discontinued  his  military  preparations, 
and  withdrew  from  the  island. 

This  officer  had  often  disapproved  of  Pompey*s 
conduct ;  and  on  this  occasion,  complained  par- 
ticularlv  of  the  defenceless  state  in  which  he  had 
•nffered  the  republic  to  be  surprised  In  all  its 
possessions.  Ciesar,  who  no  doubt  wished  to 
have  the  suffrage  of  such  a  citizen,  and  of  his 
own  enemy  against  Pompey,  represents  Cato  as 
complaining  that  he  was  betrayed,  that  the  senate 
had  been  deceived,  and  that  the  war  itself  was 
unnecessary.*  The  conduct  of  Pompey,  not  only 
as  a  citizen,  but  as  an  officer  of  state  and  as  a 
aoldier,  has  been  censured  In  many  parts  of  this 
memorable  contest ;  and  it  is  indeed  easy  to  spy 
faults  after  the  event,  and  when  experience  has 
exposed  them  to^view.  Caesar  himself  is  said  to 
have  censnred  him  for  abandoning  Italy ;  and  it 
is  probable  would  have  respected  him  more,  if  in 
executing  this  resolution,  iiostead  of  passing  Into 
Macedonia,  be  had  gone  to  the  head  of  his  army 
In  Spain.  His  celebrated  saying,  in  leaving 
Brundisium,  when  he  was  about  to  carry  the 
war  into  that  country,  implied  an  opinion  to  this 
purpose,  "  We  go,"  he  said,  *«  from  this  general 
who  has  no  army,  to  an  army  that  has  no  gen- 
eral.*' 

Caesar's  own  disposition  of  his  forces,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned,  in  assigning  what  ap- 
peared to  have  been  the  reasons  of  his  conduct, 
bad  b«en  made  with  the  greatest  ability ;  and  the 
mort,  that  they  gave  him  the  appearance  of  a 
person  acting  without  design,  and  suddenly 
forced  to  the  measures  which  be  embraced.  In 
talking  of  ordinary  men,  we  may  err  In  imput- 
ing too  much  to  design  and  concert ;  but  with 
respect  to  Caesar,  the  mistake  to  be  feared.  Is  not 
perceiving  the  whole  extent  of  his  foresight  and 
plan.  He  at  once  armed  himself  with  a  mili- 
tanr  force,  and  artfully  guarded  the  appearances 
under  which  ho  was  to  use  it.  When  the  senate 
passed  their  resolution  against  him,  he  seemed 
to  be  caught  unprepared  to  resist ;  but  the  senate 
was  still  less  prepared  to  attack.  He  had  art- 
fully avoided  giving  them  any  cause  of  suspicion, 
by  any  unnecessary  assemblage  of  forces  on  the 
•ide  of  Italy,  while  he  had  sufficient  strength  to 
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take  the  full  benefit  of  the  consternation  int<i 
which  they  were  thrown  by  his  first  alarm. 
Though  long  meditating  the  invasion  of  Home 
with  an  army,  he  contrived  an  incident,  in  the 
flight  of  the  tribunes,  to  make  it  appear  the  effect 
of  a  sudden  provocation,  and  or  his  zeal  in 
a  popular  cause.  When  we  consider  that  Mark 
Antony  was  the  tribune  who  furnished  this  pre- 
tence, there  is  no  doubt  that  Cssar  had  his  choice 
of  the  time  at  which  It  should  be  preseated 
to  him. 

At  this  conjuncture,  the  greater  part  of  h& 
army  still  remained  beyond  the  Alps,  and  in  the 
precise  situation  in  which  they  were  most  likely 
to  be  wanted  to  encounter  the  first  conslderdtft 
difficulty  that  would  probably  arise  in  the  wai*, 
from  the  veteran  legions  which  had  been  levied 
for  Pompey,  and  which  wei-e  stationed  itiKl«r 
Afranius  and  Petreius  in  Spain.'  If  theM 
legions  had  attempted  to  pass  the  Pyrennees,  t|ia 
army  of  Caesar  was  stationed  in  Gaul  tO  In^r 
cept  them,  and  he  was  accordingly  secure  of  b^ 
ing  able  to  finish  the  war  in  Italy,  without  any 
interruption  from  thence.  When  this  service 
was  effected,  bis  army  in  Gaul  remained  in  the 
most  advantageous  position,  from  whl<^  to  enter 
upon  what  was  likely  to  become  the  second  ob- 
ject of  his  enterprise,  the  reduction  of  Spain. 

The  antagonisU  of  Caesar,  without  any  appre- 
hension of  these  dispositions,  and  perfectly  aecaro 
before  hostilities  commenced,  were  completely 
surprised,  overwhelmefl,  and  ranted  in  every 

3uarter  on  which  they  attempted  to  make  any 
efence.  Armies  indeed  had  been  formed  in 
IfBlyt  according  to  the  saying  of  Pompey,  at  the 
stamp  of  his  foot ;  but  they  were  armies  thAI 
served  the  purpose  of  his  enemies,  not  that  of 
the  republic,  or  his  own  ;  and  though  raised  to 
secure  Italy  against  Cesar,  became  in  the  red  tac- 
tion of  Italy  itself  an  accession  to  his  force,  and 
were  ready  to  be  sent  in  separate  divisions  to 
occupy  different  provinces  or  the  empire  in  hife 
name;  insomuch,  that  while  Caesar  him«elf, 
with  the  strength  of  the  veteran  legions  with 
which  he  had  conquered  Gaul,  hastened  into 
Spain  to  reduce  what  was  the  most  foi'mldable 
part  of  his  rival's  power,  his  officers  were  de- 
tached with  separate  bodies  of  these  newly  v^A^ 
quired  troops,  into  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  Amca^ 

Pompey,  although  he  had  never  visited  hii 
government  in  person,  nor  sought  for  occasions 
of  war,  as  Ca»ar,  in  order  to  form  his  army  and 
inure  them  to  service,  had  done  In  Gaul,  had 
nevertheless  formed  a  great  military  establish- 
ment, consisting  of  seven  Roman  legions,  witb 
five  thousand  horse,  and  eighty  cohorts  of  pro- 
vincial Infantry,  equal  in  number  to  eight  legions 
more ;  and  Caesar  had  reason  to  believe,  that  ihU 
peat  force,  if  the  war  could  have  been  protracted 
in  Italy,  would  have  come  upon  bis  rear,  cut  off 
his  resources  in  Gaul,  or  obliged  him  to  defend 
himself  on  the  north  of  the  Alps.  He  accord- 
ingly, instead  of  bringing  into  Italy  the.  legions 
that  lay  in  the  low  countries,  or  the  interior 
parts  of  his  province,  had  moved  them  only  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Narbonne,  to  be  near  the 
confines  of  Spain,  from  which  this  storm  was  to 
be  dreaded ;  and  meant,  if  the  success  of  his  affairs 
in  Italy  should  admit  of  it,  that  these  legiung 
should  cross  the  Pyrennees,  and  fix  the  scene  of 
the  war  amidst  his  rival's  possessions. 

Spain  had  been  formerly  divided  Into  twd 
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CrovincM,  under  two  sepurate  RotiiUigoveniar«; 
ut  the  whole  beioK  united  under  Fompey.  was 
ctiromitted  by  him  to  three  lieutenants,  Varro, 
Petreius,  ana  Afrauius.  The  first  commanded, 
from  the  river  Guadiana  westward  to  the  ex^ 
tremities  of  Lusltania'  and  Gallicia ;  tlie  second, 
from  the  Guadiana  eaxtward  to  the  mountains 
of  Murcia;  and  the  thyrd,  from  thence  to  the 
Pyrennees. 

Soon  after  the  war  broke  out  in  Italy,  Pom- 
pey  sent  VibuUlus  into  Spain,  with  orders  to 
tliese  officers  to  assemble  their  forces,  and  to  pre- 
]»are  for  the  defence  of  their  province.  Varro 
affected  indifference  in  the  quarrel,  or  an  equal 
regard  to  the  opposite  parties  concerned  in  it. 
An  accident,  he  said,  h^  placed  him  under  the 
command  of  Pompey  ;  but  he  had  an  equal  at- 
tachment to  Cvsar.  The  other  two,  from  regard 
to  the  commonwealth,  or  from  fidelity  to  weir 
commander  in  chief,  engaged  with  more  zeal  in 
the  cause.  They  determined,  in  concert  with 
Yibullius,  to  leave  Varro  in  the  western  pro- 
vince, while  they  themsdves  drew  the  principal 
part  of  their  force  towards  the  eastern  frontier ; 
and  by  occupying  the  passes  of  the  mountains, 
or  some  strong  post  on  the  Kbro,  endeavoured 
to  defend  the  country  intrusted  to  their  care,  un- 
til Pompey  should  either  arrive  in  person  to  take 
the  command  on  himself,  or  until,  naving  rallied 
his  forces  in  Macedonia,  be  should  bring  the 
scene  of  the  war  again  into  Italy.  For  Uiis  pur- 
pose, they  took  po^t  at  Ilerda,*  a  place  of  strength 
on  the  Sc^gro,  and  about  twentv  miles  above  the 
confluence  of  this  river  with  the  Cinea;  Afra- 
oius  with  three  legions,  Petreius  with  two  more, 
together  with  five  thousand  horse,  and  eighty 
cohorts  of  provincial  infantry. 

Such  were  the  dispositions  that  were  makinc 
in  Spain,  when  Cassar,  having  expelled  his  riviS 
from  Italj,  took  possession  of  Rome,  and  having 
passed  a  few  days  in  that  city,  in  the  manaer 
above  related,  set  out  for  his  army  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Karbonne. 

Being  to  pass  bv  Marseilles,  he  intended  to 
take  possession  of  that  dtv  ;  but  the  inhabitants 
were  already  disposed  to  iavour  bis  antagonists, 
and  shut  their  gates  against  him.  lliis  ancient 
Creek  coiuiiy,  after  having  long  defended  their 
settlement  against  the  rude  tribes  in  their  neigh- 
bpnrhood,  lud  placed  themselves  at  last  under 
the  protection  of  the  Romans ;  but  with  a  re- 
aarve  of  all  their  immunities,  and  an  exemption 
fVom  all  the  burdens  of  a  Roman  province.  Cae- 
sar proposed  to  have  entered  their  city  as  a  neu- 
tral place,  and  to  prevail  on  the  citizens  to  re- 
ceive him,  cited  the  examples  of  Rome  itself, 
and  of  all  the  other  cities  of  Italy,  who  bad 
opened  their  gates,  and  given  a  passage  to  his 
army,  without  taking  any  part  in  the  present 
digpotoa.  To  this  proposal,  the  people  of  Mar- 
i^Mles  made  answer,  That  in  every  case  where 
tl^  Romans  ware  divided  among  themselves, 
cnnetj  ally  in  thair  situation  must  so  far  nreserve 
niair  neutralitr,  aa  not  to  receive  the  forces  of 
c^^bcr  party  wkhin  their  walls,  and  that  in  the 
■BMit  eaaa  partionlarly,  they  lay  under  such 
jiftflMIiatiaiiatolhalaadaraof  both  partiea,  that 
Sr  mwA  eanMkj  ayoid  giving  offence  to  either. 
.*|t  aoon  after  appeareo,  however,  that  this 
flraaible  answer  wais  intended  merely  to  gain 
time.  .  Yibullius  had  passed  by  Marseilles  in  his 
way  to  Spain,  and  had  delivered  to  the  people  of 
Ciiat  pfaM)e  a  message  from  Pompey,  withasaur- 
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ances  of  aup|Mnt ;  on  which  they  fully  relied. 
The  receipt  of  this  message,  was  followed  by  a 
resolution  to  admit  the  officers  and  men  of  Pom- 
pey*s  party  into  their  town,  and  to  exclude  his 
antagonists. 

Domitius  Abenobarbus,  after  he  had  been  dis- 
missed from  Corfinium,  no  ways  affected  by  the 
ostentatious  clemency  of  Cssar,  bad,  in  pursu- 
ance  of  the  senate's  appointment  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Gaul,  repaired  to  that  province,  raised 
some  troops,  with  which  he  was  expected  to  take 
possession  of  Marseilles,  and  actually,  in  a  few 
days  aAer  this  answer  was  given  to  Ciesar,  en- 
tered the  harbour  of  that  plMe  with  seven  (diips, 
and  some  land  fproes  on  board.  Upon  bis  ar- 
rival, the  people  of  this  republic  caDed  in  to  their 
assistance  the  force  of  some  neighbouring  cantons 
from  the  mountains ;  repairra  their  fortifica- 
tions; replenished  their  magazines;  employed 
many  hands  in  fabricating  arms  ;  and  took  eve- 
ry other  precaution  that  was  necessary,  in  caae 
they  should  be  attacked,  to  enable  them  to  make 
a  vigorous  defence. 

Cesar  being  greatly  provoked,  invested  the 
town  with  an  armjr  of  three  legions ;  and  hav- 
ing ordered  some  ships  to  be  built  on  the  Rhone, 
prepared  to  assail  it  at  once  by  sea  and  by  land. 
Hie  committed  the  attack  by  land  to  Trebonius ; 
and  that  from  the  sea  to  Desimus  Brutus. 
WhOe  he  was  making  these  preparations,  a  re- 
port prevailed  that  Pompey  was  passing  the  seiw 
into  Africa,  and  intended,  with  the  troops  which 
were  in  that  province,  and  a  body  of  Numldian 
cavalry,  to  reinforce,  and  to  take  the  command 
of  his  army  in  Spain.  It  is  probable  that  C»- 
sar,  in  like  circumstances,  would  have  even 
taken  a  shorter  road  to  the  heed  of  his  army. 
He  appears  at  least  to  have  believed  this  report 
of  his  enemy,  or  to  have  thought  it  extremebr 
probable,  and  to  have  been  somewhat  alarmed. 
As  if  the  prospect  of  meeting  with  Pompey, 
having  under  his  direction  a  well-appointed  and 
r^ular  force,  had  rendered  him  doubtful  of  the 
affections  of  his  own  men,  he  mentions  an  arti- 
fice practised  by  himself  on  this  occasion,  which 
may  be  considered  as  a  specimen  of  his  address, 
and  of  the  influence  which  he  employed  with  hia 
army.  He  borrowed  money  from  the  officers, 
and  gave  it  in  gratuities  to  the  soldiers ;  thus 
taking  a  pledge  for  the  fidelity  of  the  one,  and 
purebasing  that  of  the  others  by  his  bounty. 

While  Ciesar  was  yet  employed  in  opening  the 
siege  of  Marseilles,  he  ordered  Fabius,  who  com- 
manded his  f<M^;es  at  Narbonne,  to  advance  into 
the  Pyrennees ;  and  if  the  passes  were  open  or 
slightly  guarded,  to  penetrate  into  Spain,  and 
occupy  some  advantageous  station  on  the  fron- 
tier of  that  country.  This  officer  accordingly, 
having  forced  the  passes  of  the  Pyrennees,  pene- 
trated to  the  Segra,  or,  as  it  was  then  «dled,  the 
Siooris ;  and  took  post  on  the  right  of  this  rlrer, 
in  the  frtmt  of  the  united  armies  of  Afranlaa' 
and  Petreius,  who  were  encamped  near  the  town 
of  Ilerda. 

Fabius,  net  to  be  interrupted  by  oeeaatonal 
floods  in  his  communication  with  the  country 
through  wliieh  he  had  passed,  and  to  keep  open 
the  onttnary  rout  from  Gaul,  laid  two  bridges 
upon  it,  at  the  distance  of  four  miles  from  each 
omer.  By  these  communications,  he  was 
chiefly  supped  vrith  provisions;  and  as  the 
Spanish  army  had  an  easy  access  by  the  bridge 
of  Ilerda  to  intercept  hia  supplies,  It  was  neoes^ 
sary  to  cover  every  conror  and  fonging  party* 
with  numerous  and  povrernil  escorts.  Twoen- 
tire  legimia,  under  the  eommand  of  Planeus,  liad 
Kk 
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marclied  on  tUifffervlcc,  aad  wentobcfeUowvd 
by  m  body  of  cwnJrr.  After  tbe  iofiuitry  had 
pawed  tne  river,  and  * 


i  the  cavalry  wm  •ntofed  am 
the  bridge,  il  broke  down,  and  deinrired  tboae 
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parno ;  and  ordered  the  ftattC  tank  ^  from  ono 
ef  ^oee  kgions  to  etart  from  their  colours,  and 


with  tlie  otmoet  speed  to  gain  the  height  fvhich 
ho  intended  to  occupy.  Ihe  sudden  moverneut 
of  this  body  expfaiined  his  design  to  tbe  euf  my, 
and  they  instantly  put  all  the  piqueUand  cxtra^ 
ordinary  ruards  of  their  camp  iit  motion  to  pre^ 

,^ YontitseffiMfs.     Having  a  nearer  way,  and  the 

parted  the  design  to  scour  the  country  on  the  '  advantage  of  the  ground,  they  preyented  Ctesar's 

ieU  of  the  Segra,  with  a  powerful  detachment,  I  party  ;  and  being  in  possession  of  the  height  Im»- 
in  order  to  intsreept  any  parties  who  might  by  lore  they  came  up^  rtpulsed  and  beat  them  bark 
this  accident  be  cutoff  from  the  main  body  of    to  their  main  body.  Here  too,  they  pursued  their 


who  were  already  over,  of  any  communication 
with  the  camp.  TIm  timber  and  wreck  of  the 
bridge  floating  by  tlie  town  of  llerda,  gave  the 
enemy  intimation  of  what  had  happened,  and 


suggest 
ielt  of  t 


the  army.  For  this  purpose,  Afiranius  marched 
with  four  legions,  and  might  have  taken  or  de«> 
sttoyed  tlmse  who  remained  under  Planeus  on 
the  Wt  of  the  river,  if  this  officer  had  not  retired 
to  a  height,  on  which  he  was  able  lor  some  time 
to  resist  the  superior  ntunbers  of  his  enemy. 
In  the  mean  while,  Fabius  suspecting  the  dan- 
ger to  which  his  detachment  was  exposed,  des- 
patched two  legions  more  by  the  oth^  bridge  to 
support  the  former.  Qn  the  appearance  of  this 
remforoement,  .  Afranius,  whose  plan  in  the 
present  aampnign  was  altogether  defensive, 
tlioaght  proper  to  retire,  without  hazarding  an 
action,  in  which  be  might  be  exposed  to  a  too 
hai^J  <iecision  of  the  itause. 

Two  days  after  this  adventure,  CsBsar,  with 
an  escort  of  nine  hundred  horse,  arrived  in  the 
camp  of  FabHis.  Having  exMnined  the  situa- 
tion of  both  armies,  and  ordered  the  bridge  on 
the  Segra  to  be  rebuilt,  he  proceeded  aS  nsual  to 
act  on  tbe  offensive,  and  to  occupy  the  enemy's 
atttfiUiuu  with  successive  operations  against 
them,  by  which  he  left  them  no  leisure  to  form 
any  designs  of  their  own.  It  was  his  fortune, 
indeed,  m  this  and  other  periods  of  the  present 
war,  to  need  a  speedy  decision,  which  made  him 
take  measures  that  forced  his  enemies  to  remain 
on  the  defensive,  and  inspired  his  men  with  a 
notion  of  their  own  superiority;  an  opinion 
which,  after  it  has  been  some  time  reeeived, 
seldmn  £ul8  tp  verify  itself. 


advantage ;  and  as  they  rushed  with  little  re* 
gard  to  order,  but  with  an  appearance  of  nn« 
daunted  courage,  cm  the  Hanks  as  well  as  the 
front  of  the  legions  which  C»sar  had  advanced, 
they  put  the  whole  in  some  degree  of  confusion, 
and  forced  them  back  to  the  heights  hi  their 
rear. 

While  the  leaders  of  the  Spanish  amy  nr^ 
bably  committed  an  error  in  not  redeublinii 
thefar  blow,  or  remained  in  suspense,  C«sar 
issued  from  his  camp  with  a  fresh  legion  to  sun. 
port  the  flying  division  of  liis  arror,  obliged  the 
enemy  to  retire  in  their  turn,  and  having  over- 
taken  them  before  they  could  reach  their  camp, 
obliged  them  to  take  refuge  under  the  walls  of 
the  town. 

The  ground  at  tbe  foot  of  these  wfcBs  wa« 
steep,  and  the  access  to  it  was  by  lanes  and  narrow 
ways.  Thither  the  troope,  with  whom  Ciesar 
had  renewed  the  action,  flushed  with  victory* 
had  followed  the  enemy,  and  got  into  a  situa- 
tion in  which  they  could  not  gain  any  advan-> 
tage,  nor  retire  without  loss.  The  parties  how- 
ever continued  to  skirmish  during  five  houn^ 
and  being  continually  remforced  mm  their  r^ 
speetive  armies*  a  general  engagement  was  HkeljE 
to  ensue  on  glH>nsid  extrenbely  unfavovraUe  vi 
Caesar.  ^tx 

In  order  to  extricate  himself  with  the  mm 
possible  appearance  of  disgrace,  he  ordered  9i 
general  charge,  and  having  drove  his  antagonists 
before  him  id  the  foot  of  the  wall,  he  sounded  a 


In  a  few  days  after  bis  arrival,  he  advanced    

with  his  army  in  diree  divisions  to  the  foot  o£  i  retreat  from  thence,  and  brought  off  his  men, 
the  hill  on  which  the  Spanish  army  was  en-  before  the  enemy  could  hdiy  or  return  to  tlm 
camped,  and  while  they  continued  to  observe,  <  pursuit. 

and  endeavoured  to  penetrate  his  intentions,  he  |  in  this  manner,  Ciesar  retired  to  hfs  cam^ 
began  to  break  ground,  and  to  make  a  lodgment  ^ith  Oonsiderable  loss,  and  foiled  in  his  design  ;. 
for  himself  tn   that  phu^.     That  hl»  purpose    but  oH  account  of  the  last  impression  he  made  OQ 


might  not  be  known,  until  tbe  work  was-  eon- 
siderably  advanced,  he  kept  the  firat  and  second 
lines  under  arms,  and  ordered  the  third,  with' 
•at  raising  a  parapet,  or  planting  their  pali- 
sadoh  tu  Muk  a  dUch  fifteen  foot  wide,  and  of  a 
sufficient  length  to  cover  his  front.  This  being 
4oao,  lie  retired  with  his  whole  army  behind  it, 
and  ordered  them  to  lie  upon  their  arms  all 
night.  Under  cover  of  this  temporary  entreneh- 
mentr  he  on  the  following  day  completed  the 
ntl^  fortifications  of  his  camp,  and  brought 
&l^  tlifl  tenu  and  baggage  of  hia  army, 
yMfbHtf: ^''^'^  had  remained,  umdn  a  proper 
guard  on  his  former  ground. 
'  Being  now'in  possession  of  a  post  within  four 
hnndered  paces,  or  less  than  half  a  mild  of  the 
enemy's  lines ;  and  having  a  view  of  the  ground 
whfeh  Uy  between  their  camp  and  the  town  of 
Uarda,  esitending  about  three  hundred  paoM, 
and  mo9t]y  plain,  with  a  small  height  in  the 
middle  of  it,  he  formed  a  prefect  to  seiaBe  this 
bright  i  and  knowing  thai  the  enemy  lodged 
tbJr  mafMEhus  and  stoisa  in  Ilerda«  nroposed. 
%«cat  w  their  eommm^cation  with  the  town. 
In  thW  view,  he  drew  up  a  body  of  three  l^kma 
in  a  proper  positlmH  from  whicli  to  execute  hia 


tbe  enemy,  with  some  pretensions  to  a  victory, 
of  which,  to  Support  the  courage  of  his  troops,^ 
he  did  not  neglect  to  avail  himself.  ^^ 

In  a  few  days  after  this  miacarTfa^  ti^ 
army  of  Cawar  suffered  a  worse  and  more 
alarming  calamity.  The  summer  being  far  ad- 
vanced, and  the  snow  on  the  Fyrenyea  mfltirt 
all  the  rivers  which  are  snpimed  frM 
TOM  on  a  sudden  to  their  gnatest  height. 
Segra  carried  off  both  the  bridges  erected  hf 
Fabius,  and  baffle  all  the  endeavours  tfadtwerr 
used  to  restore  them.  As  of^en  as  any  attenipj^ 
was  mad^  f<>r  tbib  purpose,  the  work  wiw 
intermpted  by  the  enemy  from  the  oppmit* 
bank,  or  the  materials  were  swept  away  by  th|r 
flood.  Neither  the  Segra  nor  the  Cinca  werg'r 
pMsable,  and  the  country  between  them,  A<><m; 
extending  in  breadth  about  thirty  mUes,  beinf' 
exhausted,  could  no  longer.  Aimlsh  ady  supply^ 
of  provisions  tn  Cietar's  camp.  -  ,  ^  -j - 

About  the  time  that  the  army  began  to  ftel  tbd^^ 
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ilMt0n«lie«QMft«f  €bai^  te  which  hit 
mSmUmAwBaimBmim,  had  Aifiwiii  that 


of  tht  cHeaiy,  aad  ghntt  a  wpmdj  pMtpMl  «r 
th*  MUntiai  *r  MaiwjJMw.  This  repirt,  M- 
f*lh«rw«lh4h8  dii^w^lnriMt  he  had  fieJaMf 
firen  to  «h«  hcnn  of  his  aiwiai,  had  at  aMa 
afl  Ae  effMtt  of  vidlorr,  and  made  him  a^paw 
iMra  IbrmidBble  than  he  wae  anpbead  «a  hfl^ 
wm  befiire  the  diHrteiit  whieh  be  had  lat«lf 
wcperieDced.  Hie  antafaaista,  hvm  a  state  ti 
sangoiae  expcetatfoo,  s*mfc  into  a  jvopaEtieoal 
dmee  of  dnpondeaeft  and  besame  ao  modi  ia 
«w«  af  his  aailerigr  eondoet,  that  thej  aban- 
doMd  the  eatmtnr  on  the  left  of  the  Si^ra  to  his 
tbn^gtn,  aad  nevir  veHtured,  exbepi  in  the 
fi^ht,  to  go  abroad  for  the  necessary  eapplieB  af , 
their  own  eamp.  ThsM  eveato  afleeted  the  «► 
tivesef  the  oovntry  in  a  stiU  higher  di«res»  and 
bvongfat  them  from  erery  qoarter-  to  aaake  4 
tender  of  their  serricei  in  snaflyinf  Gnesr  wkh 
provisions,  or  in  seconding  him  in  his  mQitofy 
operations. 

In  eoajnaetion  with  the  natives^  who  were 
now  beoeme  hie  allies,  Ombt  again  fbnnd  him- 
self In  eettdltlen  to  aet  on  the  ofloMive,  and  to 
demise  new  alarms  for  tfie  enemy.  Hie  Am 
elMeot  was  to  render  the  passage  of  Am  riser  at 
alfthneametteaMe;  and  as  he  had  ftiled  in  his 
pnrpoee  df  eeaaratiM  tlM  Spanish  army  ftvm 
tiM  town  of  llerda,  be  now  propuaed  to  extend 


4j«Ar.  rr.] 

dlstrcee^  a  canvvy  which  arrifad  tram  Gaal, 
coniletlng  of  maatr  carrlagee,  esooifsd  by  a 
teinfe  4»ody  af  Oaidish  horse,  and  accompanied 
Mth  many  oiioers  and  persons  of  distinotion, 
who  eame  to  witness  the  glories  af  this  cam- 
paign, Che  whole,  together  with  tiwir  nttead- 
anlB  and  eqnipaga,  janeanting  to  abont  six 
thoiisattd  men,  were  attacked  by  AftmaiaB,  aaid 
iK^ith  great  leas  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the 
neL^booring  aMontains. 

In  consequence  of  this  disaster,  and  nnder 
the  sense  of  the  present,  and  apprehension 
ef  the  ftitnre  distress,  the  modies'  or  com  sold 
in  Cttsar's  camp  for  ilfty  denurli,  or  at  the  rate 
af  thirty  ehOUngt  a  peek.  AU  tbefar  attempts 
to  preeure  a  enl^ply  were  frustrated  by  the  din^ 
enleles  of  their  sitoatlon,  or  by  the  v(gilanoe  of 
tiie  enemy.  Ae  the  height  of  the  floods  wm  a 
permanent  eilbct  of  the  season,  in  swelling  erery 
rtnr  which  deseends  from  mountoins  uiat  re- 
tain tiiefr  snow  in  the  summer,  and  as  the 
tnetaj  were  plentlfVilly  supplied  ftom  their 
marines  in  the  town  of  Ilerdo,  or  had,  by  the 
brid^  of  that  place,  an  op^n  cortimunieatlon 
with  thd  fertile  country  waieh  b  new  named 
C^ttdonhi  on  their  right,  Cassar  eoidd  faaTe  no 
immediate  prospect  of  rdief.  The  Spanish  army 
accordingly  triumphed  In  their  food  fbrtutie, 
and  sent  exaggerated  aco(»unts  of  their  advao- 
mge  to  all  parts  of  Spain,  to  Italv,  and  to  Ma- 
cedonia. Many  persons,  who  had  hitherto  he- 
sitated in  the  choice  of  tiwir  party,  were  now 
determined.  Varro  began  to  ^xert  himself  in 
hhr  proTince,  and  levied  two  entire  new  legions 
hi  tne  name  of  Pompey.  Many  hastened  Irom 
ft^ty  into  Macedonia,  to  be  the  carriers  of  sndi 
agreeable  tidings,  or  to  have  the  merit  of  declar- 
ing tliemselvea  of  the  party  of  the  repubtie, 
while  the  inue  of  the  war  yet  remained  m  any 
^dmnee  of  suspense. 

^Tlie  triumphs,  however,  which  anticipate 
events  are  often  deceitful;  and,  by  the  over^ 
weening  security  and  confidence  which  they  in- 
^Ire.  give  an  able  enemy  great  advantage,  even 
m  his  distress,  or  fkcilitate  the  changes  of  for- 
tune In  his  fiivour.  AfVanios  and  Petretiis, 
while  they  trusted  to  the  ordinary  course  of  the  j 
seasons,  were  not  sufficiently  npon  their  guard 
against  the  superior  res(»urces  of  so  able  an  ad- 
versary. They  suffered  him  to  build,  unob- 
served, a  number  of  boats,  npon  a  construction 
which  his  woricmen  bad  learned  in  Britain ;  bav- 
in^ a  keel  In  the  ordinary  form,  and  some  timbers 
dr  Rtrength  on  the  sides ;  but,  inst^d  of  plank, 
finished  between  these  timbers  with  basket- wonrtc 

and  covered  with  hides.     These  vessels  being  .  ,  -       . 

of  easy  carriage,  weir  transported  by  hind  about  [  distress  them,  in  tbelr  turn,  for  want  &f  pn^ 
tvrentv  miles  above  Cffsar*s  camp;  and  In  a  first  |  risions. 

embarkation  ferried  over  a  party  suAcient  to ;  1*o  remove  fhnn  «  situation  in  wliteh  MHt 
make  a  lodgement  on  the  opposite  bank.  Cssar  {  ^<^e  exposed  to  so  many  evils,  thejr  fescMl 
continued  to  reinforce  this  party,  untfl,  having,  instantly  to  abandon  their  present  rftotton,  an# 
an  entire  legion  Intrenched  on  that  side,  he  ven- !  ^  ntf<^  beyond  the  lEbro,  wlftere  ^e  peepH 
tured  to  emplev  his  carpentors  openly  In  con-  \  ^ther  fromjear  or  affection,  were  still  In  thelf 
loge,  which  thi      * 


hie  eommand  af  the  oo«ntry,~and  to  form  a 
chain  of  posts,  by  which  he  m%ht  efavumscriba 
the  town  itoelf,  together  with  the  enemy's  eamp^ 
Wfaleh  depended  upon  it. 

The  bridge  which  he  had  latdv  bnOt  was  m 
too  greatt  a  distanee,  and  he  experienced  the  la* 
aecnrity  nft  each  commtmipatlens  ^rer  Isrrsato 
which  eame  with  such  forea  Md  m  Much  fm^ 
eqnalitir  from  the  monntalna.  lantoad.  thsus* 
ftm,  of  attem^ng  to  ereet  any  mors  Wld|(at 
he  propbssd  to  render  tfie  river  Ibrdible,  by  ia^ 
pamlngltaeenne  into  many  difiTerent  chabneiti 
and  fbr  this  purpose  made  a  iramber  of  eats,  af 
aboot  thirty  neet  deep»  thfongh  the  nhdn,  to  re- 
ceive as  nnich  of  the  waters  of  tlie  Segra  as 
might  sniBclently  drain  the  principal  stream. 

ilie  enemy,  as  aoon  as  they  understood  tha 
norpose  of  these  operations,  were  greatly  alarmed. 
They  foresaw  that  C«sar,  having  the  passage  of 
the  river  secared,  might  command  its  opposite 
banks  below,  as  well  as  above  the  town  of  iierda^ 
block  np  the  bridge  of  that  tdiee,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  the  country  around  him,  Whii9i,  slnei 
the  late  defection  of  its  liAdbliants,  WM  fttif 
to  support  hhn  In  all  his  deston^  mlghi  have  A 
in  bis  power  to  prevent  tndr  supplies,  and 


structing  a  bridge,  which  they  began'  at  once 
from  both  sides  of  the  river.  This  work  was 
completed  in  two  days,  and  again  gave  him 
access  to  the  left  of  the  Segra,  where  he  sur- 
prised some  of  the  enemy's  parties,  and  pro- 
cordd  immediate  relief  by  a  supply  of  provisjons 
to  his  own  camp. 

About  the  time  that  Casar  had  effected  this 
change  in  the  stote  of  his  army,  he  had  news  of 


S  little  more  than  a  peet. 


interest, 
this  pniiioee 


Tfaev  proceeded  to  the  execution  of 
with  much  seeming  prerantion  and 


foresight.  Having  fixed  npon  a  m^opitf  place  at 
which  to  lay  a  bri^  over  the  Ebro,  tbef  ar^ 
dered  all  the  boats,  witiifn  a  certain  distance  Mi 
tiiot  river  and  on  the  Segta,  to  be  eoUerted  to^ 
gether  for  that  purpose.  They  placed  a  proper 
garrison  in  Herds,  to  cheek  ttie  motions  of  thd 
enemy  in  their  rear,  or  if  he  attempted  to  re* 
duce  that  V^fux,  to  emplot  iris  ftirces  untH  thej^ 
themselves  should  have  eilfeeted  their  retreat,  and 
made  thefr  arrangements  in  the  new  posithNi  thcj^ 
intended  to  take. 
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As  their  imtflKTrioMiit  In  filinf  off  firom  their 
p§mmt  tm^aanmntmi,  and  in  pMiioff  through 
die  tswa.  of  iJerda,  encambcred  wiUi  all  tbor 
ftiggage,  WW  likely  to  detain  them  eome  time  in 
■teetnce  of  the  enemy,  and  e<poeed  them  to  the 
aHadce  of  his  candry  and  light  troops,  ther  in- 
traded  no  more  on  the  ftrsC  day,  than  to  file  off 
,hy  ^  bridge;  and  they  fixed  on  a  post  at  which 
4mt:  might  .halt  on  the  left  of  the  Segra,  and 
niake  %ht  proper  dispositions  to  continue  their 
Jawrch.  Tnis  post  toey  sent  two  legions  before 
them  to  occupy  and  to  secure. 

Uaring  taken  these  preparatory  steps,  thejr 
decamped,  defiled  withoat  molestation  through 
the  town  of  Ilerda,  and  came  to  the  ground  on 
which  they .  bad  taken  care  to  secure  their  re- 
etptioD ;  hers  they  halted  until  the  middle  of 
Hie  night,  when  ther  again  were  in  motion. 
They  had  a  fdain  oi  some  miles  before  tbem, 
hounded  by  a  ridge  of  hills  which  they  were  to 
pass  in  their  way  to  the  Ebre.  They  might  be 
SKMsed  to  C«esar*s  light  troops  In  eroosiug  this 
pwn ;  but  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  moun- 
tains, they  ixmld,  by  securing  the  posses  in  their 
rear,  ^TiM^naUy  prereni  any  further  attack  from 
the  enemy.  Thither  they  accordingly  directed 
their  march  >  but  Csesar,  who  had  obsenred  their 
intentions,  and  who  bad  so  far  succeeded  in  his 
operations  on  the  river  as  to  be  able  to  ford  it 
with  bis  hoTM,  sent  the  greater  part  of  his  ca- 
vakyr  in  the  beginning  of  the  night,  with  orders 
(•  hang  upon  Vm  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  by  all 
possible  means  to  retard  their  progress. 

'  This  serrice  the  caralrv  perfmined  with  so 
much  sttcosss,  that  at  breui  of  day  the  Spanish 
ai^y,  in  oonaequeace  of  the  frequent  interrup- 
tions they  had  reoaiysd,  were  still  to  be  seen 
fff^m  C<MBr*s  camp.  Ths  cavalry,  as  often  as 
the  enemy  got  in  inotion,  were  observed  to  attack 
them,  but  when  the  enemy  halted,  appeared  to  stop 
or  retire,  and  were  pursued  in  their  turn.  The 
army  of  Cieear  being  spectators  of  this  scene  l>e- 
came  eztmaelv  impatient,  and  with  the  greatest 
acdour  pressed  to  be  led  against  the  enemy. 
Even  officers  crowded  to  their  generaL  and  beg- 
ged they  might  be  allowed  to  trjr  the  ford ;  they 
ohserved  of  what  consequence  it  was,  that  an 
enemy  who  bad  been  driven  with  so  much  la- 
bout  Jorom  one  post,  should  not  be  suffered  to  re- 
tire in  safety  to  another  situation,  from  which 
tiiey  mi^bt  renew  the  war. 

CsBsar,  affecting  to  be  moved  by  these  repre- 
sentations, and  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  do  what 
St  is  probable  be  earnestly  desired,  instantly  made 
his  dispositions  to  pass  the  river.  He  selected 
the  least  firm  and  vigorous  men  of  every  cohort 
for  the  guard  of  the  camn ;  placed  lines  of  horse 
in  the  nver  above  and  below  the  ford,  to  break 
the  force  of  the  stream,  and  to  save  those  who 
might  be  overpowered  bv  the  strength  of  the 
current ;  in  this  manner  ne  passed  his  infantry 
Wween  the  double  lines  of  cavalry  without  the 
loss  of  a  man.  They  tiad  a  circuit  of  six  miles 
to  make,  in  order  to  avoid  the  town  of  Ilerda ; 
but  notwithstanding  this  debiy,  and  the  advan- 
tage which  Afranius  and  Petreius  bad  gained  by 
btyinning  their  march  at  midnight,  and  bv  thdr 
n6t  being  discovered  untH  it  was  dsv,  such  were 
OM  InteiTUptions  given  by  the  cavalry,  and  the 
need  with  which  the  legions  of  Oesar  advanced, 
tnat  they  overtook  the  enemy's  rear  about  three 
In  the  afternoon,  and  occasioned  at  once  a  gene- 
nl  halt  in  every  part  of  their  column. 

Petreius  and  Afranlus,  stunned  by  the  unex- 
pected arrival  of  Cnsar  at  the  bead  of  his  whole 
army*  formed  on  a  rising  ground  to  receive  him  ; 
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and  both  armies  seemad  to  prepare  lor  Imrandi* 
ate  acthui*  But  Ciesar,  knowing  the  necessity 
which  Uie  enemy  were  under  of  pursuing  their 
retreat,  and  the  prospect  be  had  of  iocreasing  his 
advantage  on  the  nuurch,  did  not  think  it  neeea- 
sary  to  attack  them  when  in  order  of  battle ;  ha 
took  hJs  ground,  however,  so  near  them,'  thai 
he  could  profit  by  every  advantage  they  gave 
him,  and  in  every  attempt  they  should  make  to 
change  their  situation,  could  push  them  Into  jA 
the  disorders  of  a  general  rout. 

In  this  position  of  the  two  armies,  the  Span- 
iards having  some  time  remained  In  prd«r  ot 
battle,  acain  attempted  to  resume  their  march; 
but  having  soon  experienced  the  difficulties  of 
that  attempt  with  an  enemy  so  near  them,  and 
being  faint  with  hunger  and  the  fatigue  of  so 
many  tedious  and  fruftless  operations,  they  dc^ 
termlned  to  halt  and  wait  for  the  return  o£ 
night.  They  had  now  no  more  than  five  miles 
to  pass  on  the  plain,  and  hoped,  by  a  rapid  mo» 
tion  in  the  nignt,  to  traverse  this  space  before. 
Caesar  could  overtake  them,  or  before  be  cpuld 
oblige  them  to  halt  any  where  short  of  the  moun- 
tains, where  they  looked  for  a  perfect  securi^. 

Both  parties  appeared  to  be  fixed  on  their . 
groupd  for  the  night,  when  some  prisoners  that 
were  brought  to  Csnar  gave  information  that 
the  enemy  were  in  motion,  and  most  in  a  little 
time  be  so  far  advanced  as  to  reach  the  hills  be-, 
fore  he  could  give  tbem  any  effectual  trouble. 
On  this  sudden  emergence,  although  his  army 
was  by  no  means  rcMy  to  march,  he  order^ 
every  trumpet  to  sound,  as  if  he  were  actually 
in  motion.  This  feint,  hower\'er  slight,  had  its 
effect ;  the  enemy  believed  that  they  were  to  be 
Instantlj^  attacked,  or  closely  pursued  on  th« 
march,  when  disordered  and  encumbered  with 
baggage ;  they  desisted  from  their  intention,  and 
gave  tiie  signal  to  halt. 

Afranlus  ftnd  Petreius,  thus  baffled  in  the 
execution  of  the  first  part  of  their  pliin,  which, 
had  been  so  reasonably  formed,  began  to  lose' 
courage,  and  remained  on  this  ground  all  night, 
and  the  following  day  perplex^  with  irresolu-. 
tfon'and  various  counsels.  So  far,  however* 
they  determined,  that  before  so  >'igilant  an  ene- 
my it  was  mfer  to  march  by  day  than  by  night ; 
and  in  this  mind  they  remained  yet  a  second, 
night  In  the  present  position. 

In  this  interval  Csesar,  having  leisure  to  visit 
the  countrv  over  which  they  were  to  pass,  found, 
it  practicable  to  turn  their  flank  and  get  to  tha^' 
hills  before  them.  He  accordingly  moved  iu 
the  nlsht,  and  at  break  of  day,  before  the  enem|F 
Judged  it  safe  to  decamp,  he  appeared  on  their 
right  i  but  seeming  to  retire,  ana  to  leave  them  ai 
liberty  to  continue  their  retreat.  So  long  as  hla 
march  had  this  appearance,  they  were  pleased  to 
think  that  he  haa  moved  for  want  of  provtoions, 
and  applauded  themselves  for  having  patiently 
waited  so  joyful  an  event.  But  as  soon  as  ho 
had  £ot  a  sufficient  way  to  his  left,  he  chanced 
his  direction, -and  marched  with  all  possflde 
speed  te  reach  the  mountains.  They  were  no 
longer  at  a  loss  to  perceive  his  design,  or  the 
dancer  with  which  they  themselves  were  threat- 
ened. And  ther  instantly,  without  striking 
their  tents  or  packing  their  baggage,  moved  In 
the  greatest  haste  to  prevent  him. 


1  The  wantofcamuMiorAre-aniM  o»wi»wu  «  ■jyw 
r'tor  snny  to  rcuMla  aluMMt  la  contaet  with  ttiai  At 
intended  to  liamss. 
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In  thh  aperatlon,  Cosar  Mras  now  become  cer-  f  reius  was  {^atlv  alarmed,  ran  witb  tlie  oCcers 
tain  of  one  nr  other  of  two  great  advantages ;  '  and  the  guard  who  usoally  attended  his  persiift 
either  that  ho  should  reach  the  pass  of  the  mounr  to  the  space  between  the  lines,  dispersed  all 
tains  before  the  enemy,  and  so  cut  off  their  re-  !  tliose  who  were  found  in  conference  together, 
treat ;  or,  if  ttiey  got  there  before  him,  that  ho  and  put  all  the  soldiers  of  Cssar's  army  who 
should  be  left  in  possession  of  their  camp  and  |  fell  in  his  way  to  the  sword.  From  Uienoe  ht 
tlieir  baggnj^e.  He  prevailed,  however,  in  the  |  went  through  the  camp,  and  with  tears  exacted 
trial  of  spe^,  got  the  first  of  these  advantages  from  every  legion  apaH  firesh  oaths  of  fidelity 
by  being  before  them  at  the  ascent  of  the  moun-  ;  to  Fompey.  He  afterwards  asMmbled  the 
fains,  where  he  found  a  ledge  or  terras  that  was  whole  at  the  usual  place  of  audience,  before  tbo 
sufficiently  capacloiui  to  receive  his  army,  and  general's  tent ;  and  in  a  speech  composed  of  in- 
w^icb  gave  htm  entire  command  of  the  pass.  {  sinuation  and  reproach,  endeavoured  to  confirm 
Af  rani  us,  on  seeing '^^lewr  in  possession  of  this  i  them  in  their  duty  ;  and,  to  the  end  that  ho 
ground,  sent  a  considenble  party  to  try  the  as-  might  effectually  cut  off  all  hopes  of  conciliation, 
cent  of  the  mountains  at  a  different  place,  and  to  '  ordered  all  the  Hoidiersof  Ccesar's  army  that  could 
gian  the  summits  behind  him  ;  in  hopes  that,  if .  be  found  within  his  intrenchments  to  be  brought 
ihis  way  was  practicable,  he  might  follow  with    before  him  and  slain. 

bis  whole  army,  and  descend  from  thence  to  the  Caesar,  at  the  same  time,  having  manv  odicera 
Bbro.  But  the  party  he  employed  on  this  ser-  and  men  of  the  Spanish  army  in  his  camp» 
▼ice  was,  in  presence  of  both  armies,  surrounded  might  have  retaliated  these  acts  of  severity; 
by  Caesar's  horse,  and  put  to  the  sword.  The  but  he  chose  rather  to  contrast  the  character  of 
rest  of  the  army,  without  making  any  attempt '  clemency  he  himself  had  assumed,  with  the 
to  rescue  their  friendly  beheld  this  scene  with  a  |  austere  and  merciless  policy  of  his  enemies ;  and 
kind  of  torpia  dejection.  They  dropped  their  for  this  purpose  gave  their  freedom  to  such  offi- 
arms,  and  staggered  in  their  ranks.  1  he  troops  {  oers  or  men  as  chose  to  return  to  their  own 
of  Cssar,  who  well  understood  these  signs  of  |  party,  and  rewarded  with  preferments  and 
extreme  terror,  became  to  a  degree  of  mutiny  |  nooours  such  of  them  as  were  inclined  to  remain 
impatient  for  action ;  and  he  himself  was  sen-    in  his  service. 

sibte  that  the  enemy  might  in  that  moment  be  |  Afranius  and  Petreius,  by  the  timely  discov- 
attacked  with  the  greatest  advantage ;  but  as  he  ery  of  these  irregular  practices,  having  escaped 
now  thought  himsdf  sure  of  being  able  to  reduce  |  the  disgrace  of  being  delivered  up  to  the  enemy, 
them  witbou^  a  blow,  he  was  unwilling  to  give    to  be  treated  at  his  discretion,  or  to  be  spared 

only  as  objects  of  pity  at  the  intercession  of 


them  an  opportunity,  however  unlikely  to  avail 
them,  of  making  their  escape  by  the  chance  of 
a  battle.  AVhile  he  endeavoured  accordingly  to 
restrain  the  unseasonable  ardour  of  bis  own  men, 
the  leaders  of  the  Spanish  army  bad  time  to  re- 
tire with  theirs,  and  led  them  back  to  the  camp 
which  they  bad  left  in  the  morning,  and  to  the 
melancholy  possession  of  tents  and  of  baggage, 
which  they  had  been  willing  to  abandon,  in 
order  to  effect  their  escape. 

Caesar  having  left  proper  guards  to  secure  the 
passes  of  the  mountains,  followed  the  enemy, 
and  took  post,  as  before,  so  near  them,  that  they 
could  not  move  without  being  exposed  to  his 
insulu. 

In  this  position  of  the  two  armies,  the  senti- 
nels and  advanced  guards  bad  an  opportunity  to 
talk  togetlier ;  they  mutually  regretted  the  un- 
happy quarrel  ill  which  thesr  were  engaged,  and 
both  opcers  and  men  becoming  by  degrees  more 
fomiliar,  met  between  the  lines,  and  even  ex- 
changed visits  in  their  opposite  camps.  Officers 
of  tb<^  Spanish  army  proceeded  so  far  as  to  talk 
of  an  accommodation,  and  got  over  their  scruples 
in  treating  without  prO|^er  authority  from  their 
generals,  by  proposing  to  stipulate  some  hon- 
ourable terms  for  them  in  the  peace  which  they 
proposed  to  conclude. 

Cnsar  was  api«rised  of  this  correspondence, 
and,  however  irregular,  conhived  at  a  circum- 
■tanoe  which  he  hoped  his  superior  popularity 
and  the  splendour  of  his  fortune,  would  turn  to 
his  own  account.  He  flattered  himself,  that  as 
he  had  been  able  to  seduce  the  troops  of  Pompey 
in  Italy,  so  he  might  now  deprive  his  antagonists 
of  the  army  they  had  formed  in  the  field  to  op- 
po*"^  him. 

The  Spanish  generals,  being  intent  on  a  work 
they  were  executing  to  secure  their  access  to 
water,  remained  for  some  time  unapprized  of 
the  disorderly  correspondence  subsisting  between 
the  two  armies ;  and  Afranius,  when  he  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  what  was  passing,  seemed 
to  observe  it  with  great  indifference  -,  but  Pe- 


their  own  army>  continued  their  plan  of  opera- 
tions; but  by  persevering  in  their  resistance* 
they  only  enabled  their  adversary  to  give  still 
more  evident  proofs  of  his  superior  skill  and 
address.  They  were  sensible  that  their  present 
post  could  not  be  long  maintained ;  it  haid  been 
taken,  in  tb«ir  haste  to  reach  the  mountains^ 
from  necessity,  as  an  immediate  respite  from 
the  attacks  of  an  enemy  who  annoyed  their 
march;  and,  besides  other  inconveniences,  had 
a  difficult  access  to  water,  the  brook  or  river 
from  which  they  were  to  be  supplied  being  ex- 
posed to  the  discharge  of  arrows,  daiis,  and 
other  missiles  from  the  enemy.  Their  bread, 
which  they  had  calculated  to  serve  them  on  the 
whole  route  to  the  £bro  was  near  exhausted, 
and  they  had  no  immediate  prospect  of  supply. 
They  entered  therefore  into  anxious  deliberation 
on  the  choice  of  a  retreat,  by  which  they  might 
soonest  get  beyond  reat^  of  an  enemy  who 
pressed  tnem  with  such  unremitted  alarms.  They 
hesitated  whether  they  should  return  to  Ilerdaa 
where  they  still  had  some  magazines,  or  should 
attempt  to  reach  Tarraco^  on  their  left,  at  the 
distance  of  about  fifty  miles.  The  length  and 
difficulty  of  the  way,  in  which  they  would  b^ 
exposed  to  Caesar*  s  attacks,  determined  them 
against  the  last ;  and  they  chose  the  first,  as 
promising  the  nearest  and  most  immediate  relief 
from  their  present  distresses.  They  accordingly* 
without  any  precaution,  decamped,  mnd  directed 
tlieir  march  to  llerda. 

The  Spanish  infantry  were  now  more  exposed 
than  they  had  been  on  any  of  their  former 
marches;  for  their  cavalry  nad  been  so  often 
discomfited,  and  had  lost  courage  so  much,  that 
they  could  not  be  kept  to  their  place  in  the  co- 
lumn, and  were  now  actually  received  for  safety 
iuto  the  centre  of  the  infantry ;  the  rear  was 


1  Tarragona. 
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reiiMT«d   from 


•wmdli^  the  heights,  whidi  were  frequeot  in  .  Ae  soon  as  this  defect  wm  peroiiTed,  whioh 
Ihoir  way,  they  had  the  better  of  the  enemy,  by  !  was  probaUy  not  Ull  after  the  soldier  had  osa- 
throwii^  their  javelins  and  darts  on  tboos  who  |  oomod  wliat  he  eomaaonly  carried  in  his  flask. 


aHempted  to  pursoe  them  liom  below; 
with  this  aopMeriority  they  made  a  stand  on  orery 
asosnt,  to  loroe  their  pmrsueni  hade  to  some  dis- 
tance ;  bat  in  deseendinir  tiae  hills,  the  same 
adraataffc  being  taken  against  themselves,  they 
genermlly  ran  in  great  disorder  to  the  phuns. 
And  in  thb  oaanner,  the  growid  being  uueven, 


their  march  eoosi  ted  of  alternate  steps  and  pre. 
dpitate  flighti,  extreasely  fatiguing,  and  likely 
to  end  in  a  general  rout. 

The  leaders  of  the  retiring  army,  to  prerent 
this  fatal  consequence,  thowit  proper  again  to 
form  upon  a  rising  ground,  and  attempted  a 
stratagem  to  amuse  the  enemy,  and  to  gain 
some  advanee  on  the  march  before  him.  For 
litis  purpose,  alTscting  to  make  some  permanent 
lodgment  in  the  place  where  they  halted,  they 
tibrew  up  a  breast- work,  but  neither  pitched 
their  touts  nor  unloaded  tlieir  baggage,  and  were 
ready  to  dcfiart  the  moment  their  pursuer  gave 
diem  an  opportunity,  by  quitting  the  order  of 
asarch.  Cmr,  trusting  to  the  emets  of  his  late 
attaclcs,  and  to  the  appearances  which  the  enemy 
presented,  bad  no  suspicion  of  their  purpose, 
gare  orders  to  pitch,  and  even  snifered  his  cav- 
alry to  separate  in  parties  to  forage.  This  Was 
no  sooner  observed  from  the  SpauHh  armv,  than 
they  instantly  resumed  their  mardh.  It  was 
then  about  noon,  and  they  made  tome  way  un- 
disturbed. 

Caesar  M:eing  himself  over-reached,  instantly 
put  his  legions  hi  motion,  without  striking  their 
tents  or  packing  their  baggage,  and  leaving  or- 
ders for  the  cavalry  to  follow  blm  as  soon  as  they 
oould  be  assemblefl,  endeavoured  to^eep  close  to 
the  enemy's  rear.  He  was  In  this  situation 
when  the  cavalry  rejoined  Wm,  and,  by  renew- 
ing with  double  ardour  their  former  operations, 
obliged  the  Spanish  army  again  to  suspend  their 
march,  and,  in  despair,  to  t^e  some  nwpite  from 
the  continual  attacks  with  which  they  were 
harassed,  l>y  halting  again  in  a  field,  which  they 
had  no  time  to  examine,  and  In  which  they  were 
accordingly  very  much  exposed. 

On  this  ground  Caesar  had  again  a  fair  oppor- 
tnnity  to  attack  them,  and,  with  little  doubt  of 
th«»  event,  to  terminate  the  war  by  a  battle ;  but 
he  persisted  in  his  purpose  of  forcing  this  unfor- 
tunate army  to  surrender  without  any  loss  or 
hazard  to  himself.  In  this  mind  he  continned 
to  observe  them  with  a  degree  of  insulting  indif- 
ference. They  soon  became  sensible  of  the  great 
disadvantage  of  the  position  in  which  they  had 
halted,  and  endeavoured  to  change  it,  without 
exposing  themselves  to  the  enemy,  who  was  so 
pear  as  to  be  able  to  disturb  them  in  every  mo- 
tion they  attempted  to  make ;  for  this  purpose 
they  broke  ground  for  a  new  intrenchment  in 
their  rear,  and  retiring  as  besiegers  advance  in 
tbeattackof  a  fortress,  changed  their  situation, 
under  the  cover  of  works  which  they  successively 
raised.  > 

In  these  slow  and  toilsome  operations  they 
persisted  all  the  nijE^ht  and  the  following  day, 
and  got  a  new  position,  in  which  they  were  len 
exposed  to  the  enemy ;  but  subject  to  a  fr»h  in- 
oonveniency,  till  then  unobserved.  In  thfe  great 
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thoy  discoatioued  their  laUguIng  operational 
hut  no  man  vantured  abroad  fur  water,  and  thay 
remained  all  night  under  dreadful  apprehcntiona 
of  what  they  mlglit  sufTer  from  this  distrosa. 

On  th«  following  day  the  Spanish  army  ad- 
vanced  in  army  to  the  WRt«riag-plaoe,  and,  at 
tbe  hasard  of  a  general  aotion,  pmeeedcd  to  sup- 
ply theasaelveo  with  this  necessary  article.  They 
were  suffered  to  avail  themselves  of  this  tompo»> 
rary  relief;  but  ouMb  attempted  to  procure  any 
food,  and  they  soob  after,  in  order  to  8U|^i|g 
their  own  immodlsto  wants,  and  to  leassn  their 
eonsnmption  of  water  and  forage,  kilkd  all  the 
beaats  or  burden  in  their  camp.  Whil^  they  on. 
deavonred,  by  means  of  these  temporary  expedb. 
OMts,  to  await  the  event  of  any  change  that  raiglil 
olTer  in  their  fiivour,  Caesar  formed  a  design  to 
cut  off  all  their  hopes  at  once  by  a  lino  of  cifw 
cumvallation.  In  conducting  or  covering  tlUs 
work,  bis  legions  were  oommonly^  under  unam 
And  the  enemy,  sensible  of  th«  extremity  to 
which  they  were  soon  likely  to  be  redueed,  ad* 
vanced  in  front  of  their  camp  to  Interrupt  him  $ 
and  there  might  have  dodoed  thdr  &te  by  an 
action  upon  equal  terms.  But  they  had  no 
courage  left ;  the  habit  of  acting  upon  the  defen^ 
sive  had  impressed  them  with  a  sense  of  infeH'* 
ority,  and  tndr  frequent  roiscarrlMS  had  made 
them  dbtrust  the  conduct  of  their  offieers* 
Though  now  in  a  state  of  suffering,  from  which 
nothing  but  victory  could  extricate  them,  of 
which  nothing  but  the  Mood  of  tbdr  enemies 
eonM  avenge,  they,  without  making  any  effsft 
for  either  purpose,  retired  again  within  their  in^- 
trenchment. 

In  that  sitnation,  however,  their  distreoMs  la 
a  little  time  became  entirdy  insufferable.  Afiet 
four  days  had  passed  in  their  camp  without  Wa- 
ter or  sustenance  of  any  sort,  their  leaders  d«^ 
dred  an  Interview  trith  Cesar;  and,  not  to 
expose  themsdvcs  fn  so  humbling  a  state  to  the 
troops  of  either  army,  begged  that  their  meeting 
light  be  hdd  apart  fW>m  both.  The  coufbnftiM 
was  accepted ;  but  Cnsar  would  not  allow  It  to 
be  hdd  m  any  private  place:  he  indsted  that 
Afranius  and  Petreius  should  meet  him  in  the 
space  between  the  two  armies;  and  baring  pre- 
vioudy  demanded,  as  an  acknowledgment  or  hia 
'rictory,  that  the  son  of  Afranius  ahuuld  be  de- 
livered up  as  an  hostage,  he  came  to  the  place  of 
meeting,  surrounded  by  multitudes  who  crowded 
from  both  armies  to  witness  the  scene. 

Afranias  pleaded  In  behalf  of  the  troops  ht 
commanded,  that  they  had  done  no  more  dian 
thefr  duty  to  Pompey,  and  no  more  than  th* 
service  or  the  province  In  which  they  had  been 
stationed  required ;  but  acknowledged  the  dis: 
tresses  to  which  tney  were  reducra,  and  Im-^ 
plored  the  victor's  clemency, 

Caesar,  in  return,  upbraided  theleaderiof  that 
army  with  their  obstinate  aiiiraodty  to  himself, 
and  with  their  late  cruelty  to  innocent  men, 
who  had  committed  no  other  offence  than  that  of 
having  embraced  their  fdlow-citizens  asfriemls* 
and  that  of  being  desirous  to  terminate  this  un- 
natural oitarrel  m  an  amicable  manner.  *  Thai 
army,*'  ne  said.  '*  had  been  raised  and  kept  on 
foot 'for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  war  tipon 
him.  For  this  purpose  numerous  fleete  had  been 
equip|>ed  in  times  of  profound  peace,  and  seven 
entii-c  lemons,  under  able  and  experiviiced  offl- 
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The  Siege  ofManeiUet  cofUmued-^Ue  twrtendtr^Cduar  nmmtADkitdmr^Eehmi  to  Bome^MuHm^m 
Plaoentm  Oemr  vfitk  Sern&ue  Jmuficms  Cmuui^^Faroee  and  DintUm%  tfPbmp^"  DepmtmH 
qfCa$ttr  to  Brundisium^Traniiwit  ike  fret  diviakm  tfkii  ormyto  Aa  oenraunn*-"  Meitage  to  Anl- 
wvt  tmd  their  eeveral  Operaiione^The Lum  of  Dyrvaekkmn  Caear  baffled  in  his  attemp^to  t-^^ 
id^ntifQieear^HuRetreal^MarchcfbotkArmmh      
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rriHE  dty  of  Maneilles  had  not  surrendered 
I  to  the  forces  which  Ciesiir  had  left  onder 
the  command  of  Trebonius  and  Decimos  Brutus 
to  besic|^  it.  Brutus,  according  to  the  diqpo^ 
sitions  which  had  been  made  to  block  up  the 
place  by  sea,  as  well  as  by  land,  was  stationed 
tinder  the  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  His 
squadron  consisted  of  twelve  ships,  but  so 
hastily  built,  that  no  more  than  thirtr  days  had 
elapsed  from  the  felling  of  the  timber  to  the 
launching  of  the  vessels.  They  were  manned, 
however,  with  the  choice  of  Cieaar's  legions; 
and,  in  order  to  frustrate  anv  advantage  whlcli 
tiicir  antagonists  might  have  in  the  construction 
or  management  of  their  ships,  they  were  fur- 
nished with  contrivances  to  grapple  and  make 
Ihst  their  gunwales  to  those  of  the  enemy,  in 
order  to  decide  the  contest  with  their  swords. 

The  Marseillians  luid  equipped  ten  gallies,  of 
which  the  greater  number,  though  not  all,  were 
flecked.  These  they  joined  under  the  command 
of  Domitius,  who  liad  l>een  named  by  the  senate 
to  succeed  (Caesar  in  Gaul,  with  the  seven  ships 
which  tiiis  officer  had  brought  into  their  harbour; 
and^  having  manned  them  with  mariners  from 
iht  nelghlrauring  coasts,  thev  came  abroad  into 
ihe  bay,  In  order  to  force  Brutus  from  his  sta- 
tion, and  to  open  their  communication  with  the 
sea.  In  the  beginning  of  the  action,  the  Mar- 
seinians  being  superior  to  Cesar's  fleet  In  the 
number  of  their  shil>s,  and  in  the  skUl  of  their 
mariners,  had  a  considerable  advantage.  But 
as  soon  as  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  en- 
^agled  by  the  grapple,  the  Gaulish  sailors, 
thouffh  of  a  very  hardv  race,  could  not  with- 
ttand  the  arms  and  discipline  of  the  legionary 
aoldiers,  and  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  nine 
of  their  ships. 

This  was  the  victory  already  mentioned,  and 
which  contributed  so  much  t^  the  reputation  of 
Cesar's  arms,  while  he  lay  before  Ilerda  ;  and 
which.  Joined  to  the  other  circumstances  of  his 
good  fortune,  procured  him  the  alliance  of  so 
many  nations  in  Spain. 

While  Brutus  thus  kept  his  station  in  the  hay 
of  Marseilles,  Trebonius  practised  all  the  usual 
methods  of  attack  to  reduce  the  city.  This 
place  b^ng  covered  on  three  sides  by  water,  and 
on  the  fofuth  only  accessible  by  an  isthmus  or 
Deck  of  land,  wnich  was  defended  by  walls  and 
towers  of  a  neat  height ;  he  opened  two  separate 
•stacks,  probably  on  the  right  and  the  left  of  the 
fsthmns,  and  at  each  of  these  attacks,  appears  to 
have  emploTedthe  doping  mound  or  terrace,' 
which,  in  the  liefw  of  the  ancients,  where  the 


defence  depended  on  the  height  of  the  battle- 
ments, corresponded  to  the  sap  of  the  moderaa^ 
and  was  calculated  to  conduct  the  besiegers,  by  m 
gradual  ascent,  to  the  top,  as  the  other  conducts 
them  to  the  foot  of  the  walls.  This  work  was 
supported  on  the  sides  chieflv  with  timber,  and 
built  up  with  fascines,  hurdles,  and  earth,  ris- 
ing in  the  present  case  to  an  elevation  of  eightgr 
feet,  and  in  breadth,  as  was  formerly  observed 
in  that  employed  against  the  Biturigcs,'  nro^ 
bably  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  ttel, 
so  as  to  receive  a  proper  column  of  infantry  in 
front,  and  to  emorace  a  proper  extent  in  the 
walls.  The  workmen  employed  iu  the  front  of 
this  laborious  approach  were  covered  with 
screens,  mantlets,  and  penthouses  of  great 
length ;  and^such  was  the  consumption  of  tim- 
ber in'  the  construction  of  the  whole,  that  the 
neighbouring  country  is  said  to  have  been  clear- 
ed of  its  woods. 

A  mere  trading  city.  Ions  disused  to  war,  or 
accustomed  to  rdy  on  fordgn  protection,  ve 
may  suppose  to  have  been  ill  provided,  either  ill 
tile  state  of  its  arsenals,  or  in  the  spirit  of  Its 
citixens  for  such  an  attack.  But  th&  little  re- 
public, still  bearing  the  character  of  an  iuda* 
pendent  state,  beins  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
mountains  inhabitea  by  fierce  nations,  who 
looked  upon  its  wealth  as  a  tempting  prize, 
and  owing  its  safety  to  the  strength  of  ils 
walls,  and  the  state  of  its  arsenals,  was  still 
suitably  provided  for  its  own  defence;  and  the 

f people,  although  lone  inured  to  peace,  stUI  kept 
n  mind  the  duties  wuich  the  necessities  o(  war 
might  oblige  them  to  render  to  their  country. 
They  were  now  supported  by  the  presence  of  the 
Roman  proconsul,  and  had  hopes  of  a  speedf 
relief  from  Pompey,  whom,  in  opposition  to 
Caesar,  who  was  ui  rebellion  against  the  legal  go> 
vemment  of  his  country,  they  considered  as 
head  of  the  commonwealth.  They  accordingly 
exerted  great  perseverance  and  valom  in  defence 
of  their  wall ;  and  by  a  continual  discharfe 
from  the  battlements,  and  by  frequent  salliea, 
in  which  they  set  fire  to  the  works  of  the  be- 
siegers, greatly  retarded  the  progress  of  the 
siege.  They  had  engines  of  a  peculiar  ibrce, 
from  which  tkey  darted  arrows  of  a  monstroua 
size  and  weight,  being  beams  twelve  feet  long, 
and  proportionally  thick,  and  pointed  with  Iron, 
whidi  none'of  the  screens  or  coverings,  usually 
employed  in  making  approaches,  could  resist; 
and  lYebonins  was  aooordiQgly  obliged  to  pro- 
portion  the  strength  of  his  timbers  and  penA^ 
housee,  and  the  thickneas  ef  his  parapets,  tm- 
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these  enonnflwi  weapons. 

While  loeh  efbrts  were  made  on  boih  eidei  at 
tbis  memor^de  aitge,  Pompey  had  detached  Na*- 
eidiiu  with  sixteen  gaUies  nrom  the  oeast  of  Ma^ 
eedonia  to  endeavour  the  reUef  of  Marseilleat 
Thnjqoadroa  had  entered  the  straiUef  Mea- 
aifia  by  eurprise,  and,  having  cut  out  ef  the  bai» 
hour  a  ahlp  which  belonged  to  Curio's  0eet, 
procaeded  on  their  destination  to  the  oeast  -of 
Uaul.  Being  arrived  in  the  bay  of  Tauroen* 
^un,  now  La  Ciotaty  in  the  neighbourliood  of 
Xoulon*  fbey  ssnt  intimation  of  their  oomiug,  in 
order  to  eoncert  operations  witii  those  in  t^ 
harbour  of  Marseilles. 

.  The  besieged  were  p'eatly  animated  wiUi  these 
hopes  of  relief ;  and  Caving  already  drawn  from 
their  docks  as  many  ships  as  supplied  the  place 
of  those  they  had  lost  in  the  late  engagement^ 
they  now  manned  tbem  with  th^  choice  of  their 
cUlz^s,  and  determined  once  more  to  try  their 
Ibirtnne  at  sea.  When  this  fleet  was  about  to 
depart,  numbers  of  women,  ai|d  many  citizens, 
who,  on  account  of  their  age,  could  not  take  part 
in  the  service  crowded  to  the  shDre*  and  with 
tears  exhorted  the  soldiers  and  mariners  to  be 
mindful  of  their  own  and  their  country's  hon* 
onr,  on  the  eve  of  becoming  a  prey  to  their  ene- 
mies. Multitudes  of  people,  at  the  same  timoi 
drew  forth  in  procession,  and  crowded  to  the 
temples  with  prayers  and  supplications  for  the 
success  of  this  last  effort  tbev  wore  to  make  in 
defence  of  their  commonweakb. 

This  bustle  in  the  streets  of  Marseilles,  with 
the  motion  of  the  shipping  in  the  harbour,  being 
observed  from  the  sasnp  of  Trebonlns,  wl^on 
^As  situated  upon  a  height,  and  which  had  a 
view  Into  the  town,  gave  sufficient  intimation  of 
what  was  Intended ;  and  Brutus  was  warned  to 
be  on  his  gnard :  but  the  Marseiliiane,  having 
found  a  favourable  wind,  had  the  ^ood  fortune 
to  clear  the  bav,  and,  without  any  interruption 
from  hi^  squadron,  joined  Nasidius  at  Tanroen« 
turn.  Here  an  action  soon  after  ensued,  in 
which  the  MarseiUians  made  great  efforts  of  va- 
lour^ but  were  ill  supported  by  Nasidius,  who, 
tinwortiiy  of  the  command  with  which  he  had 
been  entrusted,  withdrew  at  the  beginmng  of 
the  action,  and  fled  to  the  coast  of  S^dn.  fhe 
Uarseillians,  being  left  to  sustain  the  contest 
alone^  lost  nine  of  t^eir  ships,  of  which  Ave  were 
sunk,  and  four  were  taken. 
.  These  tidings  were  received  at  Marseilles  with 
lliexpresaible  sorrow ;  but  did  not  alter  the  reso- 
lution  of  the  inhabitants  to  persevere  in  their 
defence,  and  in  the  use  of  every  possible  method 
ihat  conld  be  employed  to  protract  the  siege,  and 
to^tTe  Pompey  time  to  devise  more  effectual 
means  lor  their  safety.  They  accordingly,  with 
^reat  vigour  and  success,  counteiacted  t|ie  ordi- 
nanr  operations  of  the  siege,  burning  and  demo- 
lUbing  a  considerable  part  of  the  works  which 
were  raised  up  against  tbem,  and  obliging  the 
besiegers  frequently  to  renew  their  labours. 

Tbe  first  attack,  against  which  Uie  besieged 
were  not  able  to  find  an  adequate  defence,  came 
horn  a  work  which  had  not  been  a  part  in  the 
dHginal  plan  of  tbe  sii^  but  had  been  devised 
by  the  soldiers  who  liad  succeeded  each  other  on 
the  ffiiard  of  the  agger,  or  mound  of  apnroachv  as 
at  loogtaatnt  or  cover  to  secure  themseiveA  from 
•arprhe.  It  was  at  ftret  no  more  than  a  square 
of  ten  yards,  enckised  with  a  brick  wall  five  feet 
thick ;  but  so  si(nated>  that  if  it  were  raised  to 
a' proper  hej^t,  it  might  cope  with  the  battle* 
nienti^aoitgnatly  annoy  the  besieged.    Tegire 


Itthte  censsqaenoe,  masena  were  emplojred  to 
x»ise  M,  and  gtml  eiertoof  Inganuity  weremadr 
to  ppoteot  them  in  their  work.  A  moveable 
penthouac^  of  great  thickness  In  the  rsol^  and 
screened  in  the  front  attd  sides  Mth  net-work 
made  of  eabiss,  or  the  strongest  ropes,  was  raMd 
jon  iMStine  or  rafters  of  a  proportional  strength, 
and  contrived  to  l>e  hoisted  up  by  machlocry^  to 
keep  pace  wi^  the  bniUing,  aind  to  tmtv  iht 
wnrkmenas  they  rosa  en  ^  Snssessivs  oonrses 
of  inasanry  whiefa  they  fadd.  With  tbsss  ft^ 
cmaiirn^  a  tower  waa  gradkialhr  ndssd  ott  the 
foundation  of  the  original  brisk  wifl,  to  Hn 
height  of  six  Stories;  and  being  ftmiished  vrlth 
portoer  embcasures  on  everr  floor,  mv  the  ^ 
siegers,  by  mfpans  of  tlieir  missiles,  theoomnumd 
of  all  the  spaoe  from  thence  to  the  vsmpartsi 
tliey  aceorditigly,  under  the  cover  of  engintsv 
that  made  a  continual  discharge  from  this  towen 
filled  up  the  ditch,  and  pushed  up  a  gallery  to 
the  foot  of  tbe  wall,  in  this  position^  notwith- 
standing all  the  efforts  of  the  besieged,  by  a  con- 
tinual discharge  of  heavy  stonSa  from  the  battle- 
ments, to  destroy  or  overwhdm  the  supports  of 
^irguUery,  they  undermined  the  foundation 
of  the  rampart,  and  breof^  aonke  paci  of  It  In 
ruin  to  the  ground. 

The  inhabitants^  greatly  abrmed  «t  the  sight 
of  a  breach,  wBtch  aught  Soon  be  enlarged  to  ad- 
mit of  being  stormed,  made  some  signals  ef 
truce,  and  sent,  to  beseeoh  Trebooius  that  he 
would  suspend  bis  operat&one,  and  wait  for  tiM 
arrival  of  Csssarf  in  wheee  demency  thev  hoped 
to  find  some  proteodoa  against  the  rarr  of  troops, 
who  had  already  threatsiMd  the  inhabwants  with 
amawasre. 

TrdMMuns,  aceerdingly,  mated  by  these  io* 
treatiea,  asMl  by  the  instruetions  he  had  received 
from  Camtt  not  to  dellter  up  the  town,  in  ease 
it  £bU  into  his  hands,  to  the  rage  of  the  Sohfiers, 
suspended  his  operations,  and  sopposlng  the  pe- 
titiop  of  the  hmabitaots  equal  to  an  offer  of  sur^ 
render  en  tlieir  aart,  entrusted  his  wdrks  to 
slender  guards,  wno,  in  their  tumrelyhig  en  the 
submiaeive  professions  of  the  people,  were  pro- 
portionally remiss  in  their  dutr.  The  rkiisns, 
tempted  by  the  opportonity  which  was  tlnisaf* 
fared  tbem  to  striJ^  an  important  Idow,  and  to 
throw  back  to  a  great  distance,  all  the  poeto  of 
the  enemy,  made  a  vigorous  sally  from  the  town, 
and  being  favoured  by  a  hiik  wind,  which  Uew 
directly  on  the  worics  of  the  besi^en^  sst  tfaa 
wlMde  on  fire,  and  reduced  to  aahes;  in  a  few 
honrs,  whathad  been  the  labour  efmsinqrmoolte 
toeree*. 

Am  Trebooius  had  ali«ady  exhausted .  tim 
greater  part  of  the  materials  which  thfe  conntnj 
around  him  could  Aimish,  it  appeared  diiieeM 
for  him  to  resume  the  attack.  Bat  he  hlmse)f,r 
as  well  as  the  troops  under  his  eommand^  h4ii%l 
gready  exaapsrated  by  the  late  brsneh  •£  ftdtk  in 
the  town^  made  wtry  effort  ef  ingteuiCv  aad 
courage  to  repi^ir  their  losses.  They  suhstttnt^ 
brick  work  lor  timber  in  snppevilpg  itfte  sMha 
and  galierieaof  their  terrace ;  sAdaAfSoeed  wHh. 
so  n^  a  progress  in  thefr  new  afMoasb,  ^ai 
tike  besieged,  new  greatly  spent  wtm  tell,  and 
disapBNQinted  in  their  hopes  of  relief,  were  stmek 
witn%resh  and  mere  Alueming  apprehensloue  si 
what  thev  migjht  eupees  from  the  reseMtment  tf 
I  wkem  they  bad  Ineenssd  with  a  receait 
j^Tosation;  and  they  returned  to  tbsir 


troei 


Wt 


sincevs  intend 


I  of 


suit  Air  mercy,  with  mere  humble  and  i 
»tentisiis« 
While  msssi^ps  wen  pMsJng  to  this  ^^^ 


DfMnHiMB  Ahenobarbus^  ssBsiUe  that  hi  t 
LI 
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tlw  riolenee  of  tbe  time«»  or  Mar  mMUitf  U 
ItddoA  omih  oeeurillc*  M  werA^tfaon  to  jkoMdj 
OHiiff  proMti^ed  Miolivtr  flet)  1>y  'vHkMf  wiy  pof^* 
•M^wiu  IWrfctd  to'lMTV  itt  htopu^twli,  •!  oiieo» 
MM^e  <lxtr  thovnaiid  Ronan  monoy.* 

R«  obMnod  »  geatnA  set oftoiniiitjr,  firm 
wfaktkBIOotioiM  WM  oDoq^ted,  rmtating  pm^ 
mus  of  ovory  denomliifttioii,  frhoy  mt  Hm  Irooh 
tef  oirt  of  the  w&r,  lnj  andor  tbo  muwd  of  Hm 
lifr,  and  irore  in  exUo  for  oomnt  praotloea  in 
ih»«tato;  Mid,  in  pariiiHUj  of  tMo  miwrii, 
wveiiNd  ft  iMMdon  fundi  the  diottdwwhMi 
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ddf 


Md  bem  oonmrttted  ia  ofporitUo  t»  th»  lata  9». 
veroment ;  bat  for  Done  of  tlit  Ifngidv  oAmIb 
tbat  badbeeo  madolnoapportofit.  H^mn- 
odtiioeityatoiiee  to  all  tiM  inlmliU— toof  tiio 
dialptne  Gaol,  and  bf  m  alnglo  ^vato  cava  tkem 
a  tMo  ti>  bo  oarellgd  fHth  tiiepaaplo  of  Roaaeai 
BMmbonoftbere^aMie.*  IntiMae»andiiiotkor 
HASn  of  less  uomoot,  wMle  bb  troopo  were  in 
noCkm  tbrougli  Jtaly,  bo  oiii|ilojad  a  few  day* 
in  tbeeltf,  and  htlng  nadf  to  dopart,  n  ' 
tile  power  of  dictator.  Thio  reoigMitioii, 
Ijr  A  ponoB  poioeasedof  a  military  Ibro^  aad  lii^ 
tberto  TtetorioiM,  waa  isonaldotad  as  an  oyidici 
of  lilf  moderation,  and  aertad  to  diapel  the  Iban 
of  tlMMO  wiioexpeeted  to  fee  tlM  iaunodiate  eala- 
biielimeDt  of  a  military  f  ovemment.  He  waa 
BOW  about  to  aaeame  tbe  offtoe  of  l^fal  mafia- 
trate,  and  to  iqipear  in  the  olumMter  of  Roman 


wbo,  brtely  tmotiw  to  tbo 
Bame  ami  aotltoHty  of  the  mpttblio  with  wliioh 
tbeywere  -reeled,  had  treated  Idmadf  and  Ua 
adherents  ao  rebds ;  birtwlionow^  In  their  tvs, 
might  appear  to  inonr  all  Ae  dieadeanli^m  of 
that  imputation  wliieh  Im  waa  ehoot  to  rati 
^ipnn  them ;  and  with  tlie  addlHonal  charge  of 
an  attempt  to  dismember  tbe  omplm^  and  to  arm 
so  many  of  the  provinces  against  tliossireNignty 
Of  the  state. 

Tlie  competitors  in  this  fimwas  contest  were 
in  or  but  a  little  past  the  prime  of  life:  Ponmey 
waa  ilffey<.seTen,  and  Gaoar  filty.  The  first  had 
been  eariy  distingniAed  aa  an  otteer,  and  for 
many  yesors  had  enjoyed  a  dsgree  of  consi4era- 
tion,  with  which  that  of  any  othsr  Roman  eitl- 
aieo  was  not  allowed  to  compare.  His  reputa- 
tion, howerer,  In  some  measure^  had  sank,  and 
that  of  Casar  rose  on  the  first  shoofcs  of  the  pre- 
sent war ;  Imt  the  balance  was  not  yet  abac^te- 
ly  settled,  and  the  minds  of  many  ware  heM  in 


C^Hsar,  wheierer  he  had  act- 
ed in  person,  had  always  prevailsd  $  bat  where 
he  was  not  preeent,  his  uMrs  wore  a  less  pro- 
mising aspect. 

His  forces  under  Curio  had  acquired  an  easy 
pdsssssion  of  Sicily  j  and  this  officer,  encMmged 
by  bis  first  success,  transported  two  legions  into 
Africa,  fimnd  Varus  encamped  near  Utica, 
obliged  him  to  retire  into  the  town,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  besiege  it,  when  he  recdved  intelligenoe 
that  Juba,  king  of  Nnmidia,  was  advancing  to 
Its  relief  with  all  tbe  powers  of  his  Uncdom. 
This  prince  had  been  induced  to  talce  part  in  the 
war  by  his  attachment  to  Pompey,  and  by  bis 
versonal  animositr  to  Curio,  wno.  In  his  tribu- 
nats,  had  moved  for  an  act  to  deprive  him  of  his 
kingdom. 

Curio,  upon  this  inteliigence,  wieely  wlAdrew 
from  Utica  to  a  strong  post  in  the  neighboor- 


«  Abo«it£MS. 
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juMtioDofthetroopohohadlsftbahbMihim  Sa. 
thatlsland*  While  ho  waitod  their  ceasingf 
eeaaoNamidiin deserters  arrived  at  hia  casp#, 
and  hreoKht  aooouMte  that  Jab%  with  the  main, 
body  of  his  annyv  had  been  noallod  to  defend  hIa 
oNrndomii^oaa;  and  that  odhr  Sahura»  one. of 
his  generals,  with  a  small  division,  was  come  to 
give  whi^mport  he aooM  to  the  pax^  of  Pom- 
pey in  Afrlea* 

Upon  this  inlisfmation.  Curio. formed  a  de- 
sign tointereent  the  Nnmidiannneeal  befi»rebo. 
oonid  bo  Joined  by  Varus«  and  tor  tills  piirpog^r 
leaving  n  guard  In  hia  campy  heaiareboa  in  the 
nighttoaMBck  the  e*smy,  whero  ha  waa  4b- 
fiwmed  that  Ihay  lay  OB  the  banks  of  the  Bma- 
da.  Hiacavahrybeiimadvanced,ftllia  with  Che 
Numi^Dan  hosae,  and  put  them  to  flight  En- 
ooaraged  by  this  advantags^  Jks  hastensd  hia 
marsh  to  complete  the  victory ;  and  Sabura*  by 
whoae  art  the  last  inteUlgsBce  Imd  beea  ooovoy- 
ed  to  him,  likewise,  after  a  little  reaiotance,  fiod 
before  him.  By  this  means.  Curio  was  gia« 
doaBy  ensaared  Mto  the  mi^t  of  Juba*s  forces, 
was  SBrroBBdedyaBd  attacked  oB  every  aide.  Ha 
attempted,  in  vain,  to  take  ntage  <m  a  height 
wUflii  he  had  in  vlew«  and»  with  the  greater 
part  of  his  army,  was  pat  to  the  sword.  Ilio 
mw  vrho  wcsf  s»i|  with  those  who  had  been  left 
in  tlie  camp,  endeavoured  to  find  a  passage  into 
Sicily,  and,  beiag  disappointed,  surrendered 
thamselvea  to  Varus,  by  whom  they  were  treat- 
ed with  clemeney ;  but  being  observed*  and  dis- 
tiayiishsd  by  iiiba,  who  acnved  at  Uticaon  the 
fidmwing  day,  were  claimed  as  bis  captives^  and 
pottadsath. 

About  thesametime,  DohOieUa,  to  whom  Cm- 
sar  had  given  the  eoBomand  both  of  liis,sea  and 
land  ibreea  on  the  eoaalof  lUyiieom,  was,  by 
Mareaa  OetavhisaBd  Seribooiue  i.ibo^  eapellad 
firom  thence;  and  Cains  Antenlns,  attempting 
to  support  iJolabeUa,  was  ahnt  up  iu  a  smafi 
island,  and,  with  him  party,  asade  prisoners.* 

The  prfaMtpal  stonn,  however,  with  which  the 
new  aof  ernment  vraa  thrmtmcd,  appeared  on 
the  side  of  Maesdonia.  In  thlaoonntiy,  Poot^ 
pey  hinsself  was  now  at  the  head  of  agreat  foree. 
He  had  trsnsported  five  legimis  firom  Italy; 
and,  ainoa  the  nOddle  of  Mardi,  when  his  last 
division  sailed  from  Bmndisium,  he  had  been 
in  tbe  quiet  possession  of  Oraaee,  Maoedoni% 
and  all  the  eastern  part  af  the  empire.  He  had 
sent  Us  flrthcr-fo-lawv  ComeUas  Scipio  MeteU 
1b%  into  the  provinoH  of  Asia  and  fiyria,  to  00^ 
loot  the  forces  and  the  revenuce  of  these  mnilent 
countries ;  and  despatchsd  his  own  son  Cnelns 
with  instructlaBS  to  assemble  aU  the  shipping 
that  eould  be  Csnnd  on  that  coasts  He  likewise 
seat  general  orders  to  all  the  Roanan  ofilcen  in 
different  parte  of  the  enapire,  and  to  the  alUss  or 
depoBdants  of  the  Roman  people^  to  join  bim 
witiiavery  power  they  oouldraise.  Seven  tb«i^ 
mnd  dtiseMof  nnkUdfiiUowedhimfrom  Ita. 
ly.*  Nmnbera  of  veterans,  ^H^  had  been  ssttisd 
in  Thessaly,  repairsd  to  his  standard.  He  wae 
joined  by  one  Icgiea  from  Sicily,  another  from 
Crete,  and  two  fimn  Aafau  Ho  had  two  legiona 
under  Scipio  in  Syria,  had  aawmUed  theea 
thousand  arehers,  and  aa  many  dingers;  had 
hfared,  hi  the  nejahbonrhood  of  Af aoedonia,  twn 
thousand  fimt  and  ssvsn  thousand  cavabrv.  I>ij»- 
taruaeent  him  eix  hundred  horse;  Ariobaraanes 
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THE  PROGRESS  AND  TERMINATION 


4»f  the  trace,  to  proenra  •ome  rapply  of  prori- 
niont  and  wfttefi  rejected  the  offer,  and  returned 
to  his  camp  on  the  Apraa. 

Pompey  had  advanced  from  Dyrraehium,  and 
took  post  on  the  ooposite  bank  of  that  river. 
Dion  Cansios  and  Appian  afree  that  he  made 
some  attemot  to  pan  the  Apsos,  and  to  force 
C«sar  in  this  post ;  but  that  be  was  prevented  hj 
the  breaking  of  a  bridge,  or  hj  the  difficulties  of 
a  ford.     According  to  Caesar's  own  account,  the 
armies  continued  to  observe  each  otlier,  and  the 
troops,  separated  only  by  a  narrow  river,  had 
frequent  conferences  from  the  opposite  banks. 
It  was  understood  that  in  these  interviews  no 
hostilities  should  be  offered.    Of  the  two  parties, 
that  of  Csesar  was  the  more  engaging  to  soldiers ; 
notwithstanding  his  own  affectation  of  regard 
to  the  civil  constitution  of  the  republic,  his  mi- 
litary retainers  still  hoped  to  remain  i 
sion  of  the  government.     He  therefore 
aged  the  communication  of  his  men  wi 
of  the  opp*^**  hm-sv.     On  this  occasi 
nius,  by  1  forward  to 

of  the  rivi  roice,  compialnea  ot 

the  harsh  offered  to  Caesar,  in 

the  contei  ia  overtures  and  ad- 

vances to  peace,  iuay  not  one  citizen,  he  said, 
send  a  msasage  to  another,  when  he  means  only 
to  prevent  the  shedding  of  innocent  blood  ?  H^ 
pnMseeded  to  lament  the  fate  of  so  many  brave 
men  as  were  lilcely  to  perish  in  this  quarrel ; 
and  was  listened  to  with  profound  silence  by 
many  of  both  armies,  who  crowded  to  the  place. 

These  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  Caesar,  de- 
livered by  an  officer  of  high  rank,  and  appearing 
to  make  so  deep  an  impression  on  both  armies, 
when  reported  at  Pompey's  quarters,  seemed  to 
be  too  Mrions  to  be  slighted.  An  answer,  there- 
forr,  was  given  by  the  direction  of  Pompey,  that 
on  the  followiog  dav  A.  Varo  should  be  seot  to 
any  place  that  should  be  amed  upon  as  saff  be- 
tween  the  two  armies,  and  there  receive  the  pro- 
positions that  should  be  made  to  him.  llie 
parties  accordingly  met  at  a  place  appointed,  and 
multitudes  from  both  armies  crowded  around 
them.  Pompey  considering  the  whole  as  an  ar- 
tifice to  nin  time,  or  to  find  an  opportunity  to 
debaudi  his  men,  probablv  gave  instructions  to 
break  m  the  conference,  in  a  way  that  for  the 
future  should  keep  the  troops  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  each  other.  Soon  after  the  officers 
met,  somo  darts,  probably  by  his  directions,  were 
tiirown  from  the  crowd.  Both  sides  being 
alarmed  bv  this  circwnstance,  they  instantly 
parted,  ana  withdrew  under  a  shower  of  mis- 
alles,  in  which  numbers  were  wounded. 

The  &te  of  the  war  seemed  to  depend  on  the 
▼isilance  of  the  fleet,  and  on  the  difficulties  with 
which  Caesar  had  to  contend  in  bringing  any 
reinforcements  or  supplies  from  Italv.  Blbu- 
lus,  from  the  effect  of  fatigue,  was  taken  dan- 
cerously  ill ;  but  could  not,  upon  any  account. 
Be  persuaded  to  leave  his  station,  and  died  on 
shipboard.  There  being  nobody  appointed  tto 
succeed  him  in  the  command  at  sea,  the  leader 
of  each  of  the  aqiarate  squadrons  acted  for  him- 
sslf  withont  ^nyo^neert.  Scribonius  Libo,  with 
fifty  galleys,  asi  tail  from  the  coast  of  Epims, 
steered  towards  Bmmdirfam,  where  ha  ■nrprlaed 
and  bunt  some  tradlqf  ▼esssls,  one  bi  mullcu- 
lar  laden  with  ofemfcrCbsar's  camp.  Encour- 
aged  by  these  successes,  he  anchored  under  the 
island  which  covered  the  mouth  of  the  harbour: 
from  thence  he  kept  the  town  in  continual  alarm, 
landed,  in  the  night,  parties  of  archers  and 
tlingers,  with  which  he  dispersed  or  carried  off 


.      [B60C«rr; 

the  patToles  whkh  tlM  bnilB^  mployed  «i  UMi 
shore ;  and  thus,  master  of  ne  port  of  Brunmi; 
slum,  expected  frilly  to  oltttniet  that  outlet  frwtt 
Italy,  and  to  awe  the  ndghboorinff  coast  Te 
this  purpose  he  wrote  to  Fompey,  taat  the  odier 
divialons  of  the  fleet  might  go  into  harbour* 
that  his  squadron  alone,  In  the  pest  he  hao 
taken,  was  sufficient  to  cut  off  from  Casar  aJI 
reinforcements  and  further  supplies.  But  In  IMi 
he  prssumed  too  much  on  the  nrst  effects  of  hit 
own  operations.  Antoaiy,  who  commanded  the 
troope  of  Caesar  in  the  town  of  Brundisiiaii»  J^ 
placing  numerous  guards  at  every  imoidHadJtM. 
on  the  contijruous  shore,  eflfeetually  iriiilBiipj|tet 
squadron  of  LIbo  from  anv  supply  of  wiMirtlt 
water,  of  which  his  ships,  for  want  of  ■CoisM^' 
could  not  have  at  any  one  time  a  oonsldaifwiif 
stork:  and  he  reduced  them  to  such  dietrmmr 
le  articles,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
>ir  sUtion,  and  to  leave  the  harbour 
» thei 


lean  time,  pressinr  ordei 
>  to  hasten  the  embarkation  ef 'tlie 
troops.  Uion  Cassius  and  Appian  relate,  that 
he  himself  b^ng  impatient  or  delay,  embaikcd 
alone  in  disguise  on  iioard  of  a  barge,  with  In- 
tention to  pass  to  Brundislum ;  tlutt,  afbr  h» 
had  been  some  time  at  sea,  the  wmAtr  beciane 
so  bad,  as  to  determine  the  master  of  the  vessel 
to  put  back ;  but  that  being  prsvailed  opea  by 
the  intrsaties  of  Caesar,  he  oeatianed  to  straggle 
with  the  storm  fat  many  hours.  They  frother 
reUte,  that  the  mariners  belBg  VSkiAj  te  fidnt^ 
the  passenger  at  last  discovered  nimflslf,  and  «B^ 
oouraged  them  to  persist,  by  telling  them  that 
they  carried  Caesar  and  his  rortnnes ;  that,  ne- 
vertheless, he  was  forced  to  give  way,  and  after- 
wards entrusted  his  orders  to  a  messenger ;  but 
that  he  returned  to  camp  before  it  was  known 
that  he  had  been  absent.  He  himself  says,  that 
some  months  being  past,  and  the  winter  far  ad- 
vanced, he  suspecteo  that  some  opportunities  of 
effecting  the  passage  of  his  second  dirision  had 
been  lost ;  that  he  was  become  highly  imnitient, 
and  wrote  to  hasten  the  embarkation ;  infom^ 
inr  his  officers,  that  they  might  run  ashore  any 
where  between  Orioum  and  ApoUonia ;  as  th^ 
enemy's  fleet,  having  no  harbour  in  those  parts, 
were  frequently  obliged,  by  stress  of  weather,  to 
depart  from  the  coast. 

Upon  these  orders,  the  troops  with  great  ar- 
dour began  to  embark.  They  consisted  of  font 
legions  and  eight  hundred  horse,  under  thecom-r 
mand  of  I(f  ark  Antony  and  Calenus.  Hie  wind 
being  at  south,  and  no  enemy  appearing  in  the 
channel,  they  set  sail,  and  steered  for  the  coast 
of  Epirus,  but  were  drove  to  the  northward ; 
and  on  the  second  day  passed  ApoUonia,  and 
were  discovered  by  the  enemy  from  Dyrrachi- 
uro.  As  they  were  far  to  the  leeward  of  that 
part  of  the  coast  on  which  Caesar  had  instruct* 
ed  them  to  land ;  and  as  it  was  vain  for  them 
with  this  wind  to  attempt  getting  to  the  south- 
ward, they  chose  to  give  way  at  once,  and  ste««r 
for  some  convenient  hariNNir,  novtbward  of  nil 
Pompey's  stations.  ButinfeHafH^f  Alfiooarae, 
as  they  passed  by  Dynaflbfaaa  Mf  trsbe  in^ 
stantly  chased  by  QaUMfen  Cefonlna,  who  eom- 
manded  Pompey's  muttdrmt  ^thatjplaoe,  chief.^ 
ly  ooQsktlnf  of  lUuMrgallm.  The  wind  at 
first  was  Booderaia^  alii  CoMBtas  expected  easily 
to  weather  the  heaMuida  that  were  to  leeward 
of  his  post;  and,  though  It  rose  considerably 
after  he  set  sail,  he  stul  continued  to  struggle 
against  it  As  soon  as  Antony  observed  this 
enemy,  he  crowded  sail   and  made  lor  the  near- 
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Mt  harboar }  hvink  la  the.  bay  of  Nymplie«i^     AstMiy  remained  In  bU  /roBt. 
about  three  mllea  beyond  Lbtus,*  4m  the  coast 
of  Dalmatia.    lliia  bay  opened  to  the  sou^ 


to 
and  was  very  acoenSble^'  theiif  h  not  secure  with 
the  jN'esent  wind.  He  choee,  however,  to  risk 
the  loss  of  some  ships,  rather  than  fall  into  the 
enemy's  hands;  and  made  directly  lor  tiiis 
place*  Soon  ai'ter  he  entered  the  harbour  the 
wind  shifted  to  th^  south-west,  from  whidi  his 
iliips  were  now  suificiently  covered,  and  he  de- 
^md  without  any  loss.  At  the  same  time  the 
wind,  in  consequence  or  this  change,  blowing 
n^ore  directly  on  the  land,  and  more  violently, 
bore  hard  on  Coponius,  forced  him  d^oq  the 
shore,  where  the  greater  part  of  his  galleys, 
being  sixteen  in  number,  were  stranded  and 
wrecked. 

Such  of  Antony's  transports  as  got  safe  into 
tbe  bay  of  Nympheus  landed  three  veteran  le- 
glous,  with  one  of  the  new  levies,  and  eight 
hundred  horse.  Two  of  bis  transports,  one 
with  two  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  new  raised 
tiroops;  the  other,  with  somewluit  less  than 
two  hundred  veterans,  being  heavy  sailers, 
fell  astern ;  and  it  being  night  before  they  ar- 
rfved,  mistook  their  way,  and,  instead  of  the 
bay  of  Nympheus,  came  to  an  anchor  before 
l.imus.  Ottaciliua  Crassos,  who  was  stationed 
with  a  body  of  horse  in  that  phu^  to  observe  the 
coast,  manned  some  small  boats,  surrounded 
these  transports,  and  offered  the  troops  who 
Were'  on  board  favourable  terms  If  they  would 
agree  to  surrender.  Upon  this  summons  the 
itew  levies  acoordiogly  struck ;  but  the  veterans 
nm  their  vessels  Mtaore,  and  having  landed, 
Itoiivht  their  way,  with  the  loss  of  a  ftw  men, 
to  Nytnpheos,  where  they  Joined  the  main  body 
of  their  army  that  was  landed  with  Antony. 

The  colony  at  Lissus  had  been  settled  by  Cm- 
ttir,  as  a  part  of  the  province  of  lUyrieum,  and 
now  appeared  to  &vonr  his  canse;  OttaeUins 
llierefore  thought  proper  to  withdraw  with  his 
garrison ;  and  Antonv  having  stationed  some 
of  the  transports  at  this  place  to  enable  Cnsar 
to  embark  bb  army  lor  Italy,  if,  as  was  report^ 
ed,  Pompey  should  attempt  to  remove  the  scene 
of  the  war  Into  that  country ;  and  having  sent 
the  remainder  back  for  the  troops  which  were 
still  left  at  Brundisium,  he  despatched  messen- 
gers to  Cffsar  with  the  particnlars  of  his  voyage, 
and  an  account  of  the  place  at  whleh  he  Md 
landed. 

The  ieet,  with  this  division  of  the  army  nn- 
der  Antony,  had  been  seen  on  the  coast,  firom 
the  sutfons  both  of  Pompey  and  of  Casssir) 
steering  to  the  northward)  but  It  was  not 
known  for  some  days  what  wasbtoomeof  them* 
Upon  the  arrival  of  the  UktaUigeaoe,  that  they 
had  effected  a  landing  to  the  northward,  both 
parties  detmnined  to  mowt  to  that  qosoter. 
Pompey  decamped  In  the  n%bt,  and  kniowing 
the  route  which  Antony  was  likely  to  taka^ 
placed  himself  in  his  way,  glvkig  orders  thai 
the  army,  without  Ikhting  tn»  or  sounding 
their  trumpets,  should  remain  in  profoniid  sU 
lence.  Antony,  however,  having  InteUigenoa 
of  this  di^oelUon  of  the  enemy,  did  not  ad- 
vance. Caesar,  in  the  mem  time,  to  &voar  bis 
junction,  waa  oUiged  to  make  a  conaiderahli 
eirouh,  ascended  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ap- 
to  a  Ibrd  at  which  he  passed ;  Arem  thenea 
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tony  remained  In  bis  Irent.  In  this  sitmu 
tion,  Pompey,  apprehending  that  he  might  be 
attacked  on  mfferent  sides  at  once  by  Caear  and 
by  Antony,  thought  proper  to  quit  his  station; 
and  leaving  their  armies  to  join,  fell  back  to 
Asparaglum,  a  strong  post  about  a  day's  march 
irom  Dyrraohium. 

Caesar  having  obtained  &is  great  reinforoo- 
ment,  was  no  longer  so  aoscMus  as  he  had 
hitherto  been  for  the  preservation  of  his  posses-  , 
sions  upon  the  coast.  His  enemies,  by  the  su- 
periorly of  their  fleets,  could  prevent  his  ro- 
ceiving  any  regular  supply  of  provision*  from 
the  sea.  It  was  necessary  for  him,  therefore,  ii| 
order  that  he  might  have  some  oUier  resource, 
and  be  in  condition  to  act  on  the  offensive,  to 
extend  his  quarters  by  land,  and  to  cover  some 
tract  of  country  ftom  which  he  could  subsist  his 
army.  For  this  purpose  he  removed  firom  Ori- 
cum  the  legion  that  was  stationed  at  that  place  ; 
taking  such  precautions  as  were  necessary  to 
secure  his  shipping  in  the  port  from  any  sur« 
prize  by  sea.  He  drew  the  greater  port  of  the 
vessels  on  shore,  sunk  one  in  the  mouth  of  tlie 
harbour,  and  fdaced  another  at  anchor  near  it^ 
mounted  with  a  considerable  tower,  and  manned 
with  a  proper  fbrce.  Being  thus  secured  on  the 
coast,  he  sent  numerous  detachments  in  difllerent 
directions :  L.  Casslus  Longinus,  with  a  legion 
of  new  levies,  into  Thessaly;  C.  Calvisius  Sa- 
binus,  whh  five  cohorts  and  a  party  of  horse, 
into  iEtolia;  Cn.  Domltius  Calvinius,  with 
two  legions,  the  eleventh  and  twelfth,  into  Ma- 
codonia ;  giving  strict  charge  to  each  of  these 
offlctrs,  tmit  they  should  oolleot  all  thelbraga 
and  proviaiono  which  those  or  the  n«ghbouring 
oenntries  oonld  fumldi* 

As  Fmnpey  had  relied  mnoh  on  the  authority 
of  govemmeBt,  with  which  he  was  vcstnl  at 
the  beginnittg  of  the  war,  and  which  he  believ- 
ed gave  his  party  a  dispensation  from  the  exer» 
cise  of  thoee  popular  arts,  with  which  Caesar 
thought  proper  to  recommend  his  cause,  he 
threatened  to  punish  the  refractory,  mere  than 
he  encouraged  or  rewarded  the  dutiful ;  and  he 
often  thcmore  extorted  services  from  the  pro- 
vinoeo,  neglecting  tho  noceasary  attention  to 
conciliate  their  Mf<Mtions:  and  such  were  the 
effects  of  thki  conduct,  that  the  detachments 
wUch  now  anpeared  on  the  part  of  Caasar  were 
every  where  favoarablyTeoeived. 


continued  Us  march  to  the  northward, 
to  adranoe  on  Pompey's  fight,  wl 


I  ^>aM.  ds  Bett.  Civ.  lib.  Mb  e.  M. 


of^toUa. 


Sabinus  made 
J^ooginus  found  the 


peopU  of  Thesaaly  divided,  and  was  joined  bv 
one  of  the  parties  CalvMns,  npon  Ills  arrival 
im  MacedoBJa,  had  deputations  fimn  many 
teiWBS  and  dis^ots  of  the  province,  with  assu^ 
nmeee  of  fkvanr  and  submission  ;  and  by  these 
Meant  the  posssssions  of  CaMar,  even  in  thoee 
comitries  on  whjkh  hla  antagonlsU  had  chiefly 
denendedi  bcnn  to  be  equal  to  theirs. 

It  waa  tliougfat  an  unpirdonaMo  error  iv 
Pompey,  thus  to  suffer  his  quartara  to  be  over- 
run  hv  an  enemy  who  had  but  recently  acquired 
a  fiiotuig  on  the  ooaat,  and  wboee  army  was,  in 
numbor  of  cavalry  and  light  Infimtry.  as  well 
aa  9i  rsgnlar  foot,  greatly  Inferior  to  his  own. 
Pompev,  however,  knowing  the  interest  which 
Caaear  had  in  bringlBg  the  contest  to  a  speedy 
decision,  did  npt  choose  to  divide  hi*  forces,  and 
he  reUed  for  the  tecuslty  of  the  southern  and 
inland  provlncea,  on  the  legions  whkh  were 
soeti  exjeoted  toland  fipom  Asia  on  the  eastern 
ahorca  of  Maeedoaiia  or  Thcesaly, 

Sdpio,  being  the  fiMher-iurlaw  of  Pompey 
had  bcM  etfifdrnd,  in  sssemWJng  the  Umcm  U 
ABi%  «nd  had,  by  atfanasaiBtiwit,  avfdiad  himr 
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adf  ef  tlic  Qi^irees  ^^£  thai  opulent  proyiaM. 
He  waa  attU  oecupied  in  this  arrvica  at  Ephema, 
ha  recaivea  from  Pompey  an  account  of 


r'a  tnirtl  in  Eptroa,  and  aO  ordar  vrith- 
•«t  delay  to  traqapart  hia  army  into  Entope. 
Re  aecordiiigly*  eooo  after  tha  arrival  of  Casaar'a 
detachments  at  their  several  places  of  destin*- 
tioD,  debarind  in  the  bay  of  Thetme,  or  of 
Thewalonica,  and  peaetntsd  iato  Macedonia, 

,  dlreodtig  his  march  towards  the  quarters  of  the 
ttro  kgiofis  which  Cnsor  had  sent  thither  noder 
the  cemdMuid  of  Bomkina  Calviniis,  and  ga^  a 
general  alarm  on  his  ro«te ;  hat  being  arrired 
within  aboot  twanty  miles  of  Domitius,  ha  tnn^ 
cd  on  a  suddem  into  Theasaly,  as  thioldng  Lon- 
ginus,  who  was  stationed  in  that  eaunt^  vHth 
one  legkm  of  raw  troopsy  might  be  made  an 
easier  PKt* 

To  nghlen  his  mareli,  lie  left  his  baggage 
der  a  £"ar<d  of  eight  cohorts  commawfed  by 
Favoiirm  an  the  Haliaemonf  a  river  which  fle« 
paratas  Maosdonia  from  Tiieatmly*  and  proceed- 
ed with  gretft  deapetch  towarda  the  quarters  of 
Longinai.  This  oflcer,  greatly  ahwmed  at  hit 
sDd<^  iq»proacb,  send  nmtakiiur«  at  tlie  same 
time,  for  SSI  enemy  a  body  of  I'bracian  horse 
which  WCM  coming  to  his  own  assistance,  liaatily 

•  withdrew  by  the  monntnina,  and  coatimted  his 
retreat  to  Ambrmda.  Scipio  was  al>out  to  pnr- 
sne  Longinos  on  tlie  roote  ha  had  tahcn,  wfaai 
he  was  recsOed  by  earnest  tepreasntatiens  firom 
Favonios,  the  ameer  he  had  left  to  guard*  his 
baggage;  inftradng  hioa«  that  liis  post  wka  in 
the  utmost  danger  of  being  fiirced  by  Calvimn, 
wiko  waa  on  bU  march  through  Macedonia  for 
that  purpose.  Scipio  acDordidgiy  returned  with 
all  possible  despatch  to  the  Haliaeman«  and  ar> 
l^red  at  Hm/  wet  oi  fkronius,  aftav  the  dust 
which  arose  from  the  saareh  of  tlie  eaemy  had 
appeared  on  the  phdnj  and  thus  camabairely 
in  time  to  sustain  his  party^'  aqd  to  oiscaa  his 

1  he  armlea  cantinaad  ta  oecupy  the  oppoaMa 
banlcs  of  the  Haliacnon;  aftd  aa  Sdplo^  by  the 
flight  of  Longinns,  was  became  maatar  of  all 
iMsaly,  CaiTiciua  eontinved  in  paasession  of 
Maeedenia,  atid  ftFoas  thence  secured  a  ooa- 
siderabla  souree  of  auppir  to  Cssar'a  army. 

It  would  bsk^  bean  of  gveait  aomant  to  Pom* 
pey*e  alfhirs,  ssid  not  fcioomistept  with  the  dila* 
lory  plan  lie  bad  formed  0ar  the  eaadnet  of  the 
war,  to  hare  xlftked  an  action  between  thasa  aa^ 
parate  bodies  on  the  Haliaon«9n>  rather  than  ta 
fcave  suffered  his  enemy  to  retain  the  command 
«f  so  maifiy  posts  «fcoossqusnoe;  sad  Scipio  a»- 
oardingly  passed  the  rlter  wMi  a  fftew  tobiteg 
on  an  engacemMt ;  Imt  aUtar  siin»a  MtMf  enrtha 
plafn,  ^hMftag  b#  opportonitT  ta  attach  the 
anemy  wi^  any  hapsa  af  nnwSBi^  he  repaasad 
the  river,  and  havtog  ^ocoplad  hia  iunnar  ala^ 
tion,  theitt  passed  (aaae  paiptlal  eoooaBterc  be- 
tween such  tts  wers  odTanosd  an  the  differaot 
aides,  but  without  any  eonaidbnibla  event 

^ThHe.ao  npnytai^  badle%  dataehed  fioam 
theprincfpel  artniea,  were  tthis  oontendl^  la 
Th«Mal^  fbr  the  possesslaii  of  thai  tanntr7, 
Pompey  Mimaiiied  to  cover  the  gnmtt^  whidi 
was  of  greater  hnportanea  to  liiln,  in  the  neigfa*- 
Mnrhood  of  the  aea,  and  the  pint  of  Uyna- 
ehfom.  HtfvlM,  at  liba  Stance  of  abopt  a 
day\  nuoich  hi  hia  rear,  thia  town  and  harbonr 
as  a  place  of  arpna,  a»  which  he  had  deposited 
his  magazinea  «ad  starea^  aftd  fnttk  which  ha 
feceWed  hia  Ardiaary  ao]^  oi  pravisioBs,  he 
hadtafc^nhlsaaeaaw 
HHitfaig  to^  hi»aawi 


7  supply  oi  pravisfons,  he 
NS*  tonr^traat  the  war ;  and 
«np*vi0PUBSQUMas»  bo^hy 


sea  B&d  by  hmd,  jifd  «H  dpuht  that  by  w^u^hr, 
until  the  oountriee  which  Cesar  had  occi^pksd 
should  be  exhausted,  he  might  force  him  ia  Tft"^ 
ftom  the  contest  without  ^  risk  of  a.bMW*, 
To  hasten  thts^event*  W  endeavoured  ^}^StJ 
where  to  straiten  his  qpartars  in  the  couqtrV,. 
and  to  block  up  or  dea^^y  all  the  harbours  H^. 
had  on  the  coast. 

Casus,  the  eldest  of  Fompey's  sons,  fffpa* 
mending  the  Egyptian  fleet,  in  execution  or  thia 
plan  which  had  been  hud  to  harass  t^e  enepny. 
without  exposing  thAr  cause  to  a  generiU 
hafeard,  attacked  CanarV  principal  naval  station 
at  Oricum,  raised  th/B  vesad  that  had  beeo  sunk 
at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  forced  the  anaed 
galley  that  was  stMloued  before  it,  and  carried 
off  or  destroyed  all  the  ships  that  were  laid  ap  in 
tlie  t>ort.  From  thenco  he  proceeded  to  IJMas, 
burnt  thirty  transports  ^bich  Antony  had  left 
in  the  harbour ;  but  liaving  made  an  attempt  on 
the  town,  was  repulsed  with  loss. 

Cesar,  on  the  opposite  part,  sensible  of  the 
interest  which  be  bad  in  brin^ioe  the  war  to  a 
bpeedy  decision,  advanced  upou  Pompoy,  forced 
a  place  of  some  strength  that  covered  his  front, 
and  encanmed  in  his  presence.  Tlie  day  after 
he  arrived  m  this  position,  either  to  liring  on  a 
'n  the  reputation  ofbraY-* 
formed  ms  army  pn  th« 
pldn  between  the  two  camps ;  but  as  Pompey 
eatitinued  firm  or  unmoved  by  this  hMult,  and 
aa  the  recent  losses  which  Cosar  had  sustained 
in  his  siiippix^,  and  on  the  ooait,  rendered  hia 
prospect  m  rature  supplies  or  relnfinnementa 
every  dar  less  secure,  he  prcgeoted  a  movemeali 
by  which  he  proposed  either  to  force  an  engage-» 
ment,  or  t«  preclude  the  eaemy  irom  aU  hia 
rcsouroea  in  the  town  aad  harbour  of  Dyrrv 
chittm. 


ffeueral  action,  or  to  gain  the  reputation 
ing  his  antagonist,  he  fc 


directed  his  march  at  first  mm  I^rrrachiuj*, 
and  waa  thought  to  retire  for  want  of  m, 
risioaa ;  but  in  the  night  he  ohan^ed  his  di]«e.> 
tian,  and  witli  great  mligcnce  advanced  to  tila 
town,  Pompey  having  intelligafiee  of  tha 
ohange  wbkh  Cssar  had  made  io  hia  route  da* 
ring  tiM  night,  perceived  his  detiga;  aadhavh^ 
a  nearer  w£|r  to  Dynrachiott,  HtiU  eaaected  hy 
a  vapid  mabcfeto  aniTa  balbr6  him*  But  C«aar 
having  prevailed  on  his  men,  notwithstaadlog 
the  gnat  iatigocs  €£  tia  pnoffdli^  day*  toaon- 
tinoa  thak  march  with  liMle  Interruptkm  att 
idght,  waa  in  poassssioii  of  the  onhr  arsiuieta 
the  town,  tvhftit  Ae  van  of  Pomff  y  s-atm^y  ap. 
ptaaed  on  tlie  hiUa. 

Poamay  thus  shut:  ant  irom  Dyrrachiud^ 
arhdre  ha  haa  placed  his  magasElnes  and  atomii 
and^ftam  tiia  oaly  harbour  ba  had  oa  the  oaas^ 
waa  ohi%^  to  thka  paasoation  oi  the  Petia, '% 
sttaU  pronmntory  which  covered  a  litUa  crsA 
arbi^rnotlitf^feumthe  towti,  aodthars  aade^ 
Toorsd  ta  supply  the  hiss  of  tlie  harbour,  by 
baiagfaig  idiips  of  burden  ta  unload,  aad  h^ 
psaamdag  smnUea  in  hoata  t^rom'  hia  magasinaa 
aid  atoreb  in  tha  town;  and  in  thk 


ithla 
atm  iaaoadition  ia  mrM  aoy  iwmwUate  riskaf 
Us  fiBManaa  ia  a  single  action. 

Casas,  aathaothHrfaaod,  bsioff  diaM»paiBtad 
hi  the  derign  ha  had  fanned  to*  e»cUid»  tlia 
aoamy  ftvaa  tlwir  magarinaa  in  the  tawn  af 
ihnrashinni,  and  aeeiog  aolikaUliaod  olhobli 
aUe  to  bring  the  war  to  a  speedy  decision*  his 
own  communicatloii  with  italr  beinf  eanrefy 
cut  off,  iMMl-  the  4esta  he  had  o^|^  itom 
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thencA,  from  9Miy,  ftnd  flnom  Gnul,  havlii^ 
met  with  unexpeeted  delays,  tent  an  oflicer, 
named  L.  Canuleins,  into  Epirus,  with  a  com- 
tnteioo  to  draw  into  magazines  all  the  eomthat 
'Could  be  found  in  that  or  the  neighhoiiring  dis- 
tricts, and  to  secnre  them  at  proper  vIUuxb  for 
the  use  of  hit  army.  This,  howsTer,  in  a  coun- 
try that  was  mountainous  and  barren,  itself 
commonly  supplied  with  com  f^m  abroad,  and 
lately  on  purpose  laid  waste  by  the  enemy,  was 
not  Iticely  to  furnish  htm  with  any  considerable 
supply,  or  to  enable  him  for  any  tune  to  support 
a  dilatory  war.  His  genius  was  therefore  at  work 
by  some  speedier  course  to  harass  his  enemy, 
and  to  hasten  the  end  of  the  contest. 

In  these  drcumstanoes,  howeiver,  he  did  not 
neglect  his  usual  artMoes  to  amuse  and  distract 
.his  antagonists  with  great  professions  of  mode- 
ration, and  with  oyertures  of  peace.  On  hear- 
ing of  Seipio*s  arrival  in  Europe,  affecting  to 
bava  despair^  of  obtaining  peace  by  any  farther 
dbect  applications  to  Pompey  himself,  and  will- 
ing to  appeal  to  the  reason  of  the  father-in-law 
aninst  the  obstinacy  of  the  son,  he  sent  Clo- 
dlus,  their  common  friend,  with  letters  and  in- 
structions, to  inform  Sdpio  of  the  great  pains  he 
bad  taken  to  obtain  an.  equitable  accommoda- 
tion, "all  which,  he  presumed,  had  hitherto 
Culed,  through  the  unhappy  timidity  of  those  he 
antmsted  with  his  messages,  and  from  their  not 
having  courage  to  deliver  them  properly  to  their 
general.  But  subjoined  that,  tnrouffh  the  me- 
diation of  acMo,  who  could  deliver  himself  with 
so  much  freedmn,  who  could  advise  with  80  much 
authority ;  and  who»  being  at  the  head  of  a 
great  army  attached  to  his  person,  could  even 
•n£»ree  what  was  just,  he  might  expect  a  dif- 
ferent issue  to  propositions  so  fair  and  so  reason- 
.able.  And  that  in  this  event  Scipio  would  have 
tbe  honour  of  behig  the  restorer  of  tranquillity 
and  good  order  to  Italy,  of  peace  to  the  provinces, 
and  of  praq»erity  to  tlM  whole  empire.**  Clo- 
4ltts  was  received  with  respect ;  but  on  deliver- 
ing bis  mssisgsi  it  appears  that  all  farther  com- 
munioation  was  refused  him  as  a  person  who 
,«Mne  to  insult  or  amuse  with  false  pt^tentioiis. 
CiBsar,  indeed,  was  himself^  as  usual,  so  far  from 
trusting  to  the  eilisct  of  these  propositions,  or  so 
,hM  from  remitting  hi*  own  operations  in  order 
ttoeonflnn  his  Mdfk  professions,  that  he  even 
jrsdooMed  his  effsrta  in  that  very  quarter  which 
waa entrusted  to  Sctoio;  and  as  he  had  already 
fOBSBMsd  himself  of  Epirus,  Acamattia,  and 
'.^CtoUa,  he  carried  his  views  still  fhrtberon  that 
side,  and  sent  Fusius  Calenus  to  be  JohMd  by 
rinus  and  Sabinus,  and  to  endeavour,  by 
nus  of  Corlntb,  to  penetrate  into 
Achailu 

He  himsdf  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  A  pro- 
lect,  which  to  those  who  do  not  reeoUeot  the 
amazing  works  wfaieh  were  fluently  executed 
ny  Roinaa  armies,  particularly  by  tiiat  of  Casar 
olmseif,  will  Wsar  so  vast,  and  even  romantic, 
aa  to  eatceed  belief :  this  prefect  was  no  less  than 
•to  Invest  Pompey  in  hia  camp»  though  at  the 
bead  of  an  army  superior  to  ms  own,  and  oUige 
'him  to  recede  from  the  coast,  or  submit  to  be 
Inveitod  with,  lines,  and  oompletehr  shut  out 
frsui  the  oonntry.  For  this  purpose  lie  ooeiyied 
mrwMl  hDis  hi  the  ndgbbourbood  of  Pompey*s 
•aasp,  strsngtfaenedthssn  with  Amis,  joined  those 
ftrta  by  Uaea  of  eommuBleatlon  aersas  tho  val- 
Uy%,  suad  soon  appeared  to  have  pr^jintedaoem- 
I  chain  of  redoubii,  and  a  lino  01  cireuBval- 

to  oountetMt  this  daring  pn^Mt, 
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took  poisesslon  of  some  hetghti  In  bis  turn,  Air- 
tified  ahd  joined  them  to  the  same  manner,  and 
while  the  one  endeavoun«d  to  contract,  the  other 
endeavoured  to  enlArge,  the  compass  of  their 
works.  The  archers  and  slingers  on  both  sides, 
as  in  the  operations  of  a  siege,  were  employed  to 
annoy  the  workmen.  The  armies  lay  under 
arms,  and  fought  In  detail  for  the  possession  of 
advantageous  gnnmds.  When  forced  from  one 
height  which  they  attempted  to  occupy,  they 
seiMd  upon  another  that  was  contiguous,  and 
still  continued  their  line,  though  obliged  to 
change  Its  direction. 

In  these  operations,  a  campaign  that  began  In 
January  with  the  landing  of  Csesar  on  the  ooist 
of  Epirus,  already  drew  on  to  the  middle  of 
summer,  and  both  parties  had  undergone  great 
hOMMir,  and  were  exposed  to  peculiar  distress. 
Csesar's  army,  already  Inured  at  the  blockade  of 
Alesia,  and  tiie  sieges  of  Marseilles  and  of  Ava- 
rlcum,  to  toils  like  those  in  which  they  were  now 
engaged,  flattered  themselves  with  a  like  glorious 
Issue  to  their  present  labours.  They  were  In 
want  of  bread,  and  obliged  to  substitute  In  Its 
place  a  kind  of  root  boiled  up  with  milk;  but 
were  comfiirted  under  this  hardship  with  the 
prospectof  fisUs  which  were  replenisbed  wH^ 
ripeninff  com,  and  which  gave  the  hopes  of  k 
pMutifm  harvest.  They  not  only  oontibned 
their  oountervallations  with  incre^ble  toQ,  but 
turned  or  Interrupted  all  tbe  rivulets  or  springs 
that  formerly  vratered  the  grounds  on  which  the 
enemy  were  now  encampei. 

Pompey*s  army,  on  their  part,  were  leas  Inured 
to  such  toilsome  operations.  They  had  plenty 
of  bread,  which  came  to  them  with  every  wind, 
firom  tbe  dlffinrent  coasts  that  were  still  In  theb 
possession,  but  were  In  great  distress  for  want 
of  water  sind  forage :  many  of  their  horses  bad 
died ;  the  men,  too  long  confined  to  the  same 
ground,  and  to  tbe  salne  air,  whidi  was  infected 
wHh  filth,  and  the  exhalation  of  putrid  carcases, 
being  reduced  to  the  use  of  bad  water,  were  be- 
come eoEtremely  siddy. 

•  Pompey,  nevertiidtess,  held  his  enemy  at  some 
disadvantage  by  the  superiority  of  his  numbers, 
and  by  the  extent  of  line  which  he  obliged  him 
to  fbrai  and  to  defend ;  and  it  appears  that  be 
availed  himself  of  these  advantages  with  all  those 
abilities  of  a  great  officer,  which  he  was  Justiy 
supposed  to  possess.  He  not  only  forced  Cesar, 
wltBOiit  basnurdinc  a  general  action,  to  recede 
frmn  many  of  the  beights  which  he  attempted  to 
oecupy,  and  obliged  htm,  with  great  labour,  to 
widen  the  compaaa  of  his  lines ;  but  Ukewlss 
alarmed  him  by  various  attacks  on  the  works 
wMch  be  had  already  comi^ted,  and  in  i 


places  fbroed  open  tne  ban  which  tbe  enemy 
bad  placed  in  his  way,  and  recovered  his  own 
communication  anew  with  the  country  before 
btm.  But  aa  Casar  could  present  bb  whole 
army  in  many  places  to  cover  the  works  he  was 
executing.  It  was  impossible,  without  risking  a 
general  action,  which  Pompey  avoided,  entirely 
to  stop  his  progress. 

In  theoourse  of  these  operations,  it  a|»pears, 
fVom  tiie  text  of  C»sar*s  Commentaries,  though 
Ineomplote,  that  the  armies  changed  the  ground 
of  their  prlnolpal  encampments  as  wdl  as  tiie 
disposition  of  some  separate  posts,  and  mutuaQp 
Irarassed  eadi  other  with  frequent  surprises  and 
alarms.  And  Csnar  mentions  no  less  than  six 
capital  actions  which  happened  In  one  day  at  the 
Hnes  of  drenmvallatlon,  or  under  tho  vralls  of 
Dyrrachium ;  and  In  moot  of  thorn  It  IsprobaUo 
tbit  Pompey  bad  the  advantage,  aa  be  adsd  ob 
Mm 
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orNSrr;  bat  fh«  tftfMwIilch  tbcy  had  lost  by 
tbeir  n»rmer  mittak*  nre  PMnpey  an  opportu^ 
Mfy  to  oome  to  the  relief  of  his  detaehment  As 
soon  as  he  appeared,  Oesar's  ca^afay,  Hodin; 
themselTes  entangled  between  the  Hne  of  oom- 
tttttileation,  the  entrenchment  of  theeamp,  and 
the  rirer,  began  to  retire  trith  great  preclpita- 
tion,  and  were  followed  by  the  foot,  who  fell 
tntb  great  oonfoslon.  That  part  of  Pbttipey*s 
detadmaent,  whieh,  in  the  beginning  of  the  ao> 
lion,  had  been  defeatedby  Cssar,  SMing  them- 
sdves  lilidy  to  be  supported,  rallied  in  uerear- 
Xate  of  the  camp;  and  the  party  whlA  Cttsar 
iilmself  commanded  ttainst  them,  obeonring  the 
precipitant  retreat  of  the  oUwr  dirisioii,  mW 
langers  and  difficaltles  aceomnladng  on  every 
stde.  Imagining  that  fiiey  were  abont  to  be 
tmrronnded,'  or  shot  np  within  the  enemy's 
works,  they  betook  them  to  flight,  crowded  badt 
ib  the  ditdi,  and,  in  attemj^ng  to  repass  it, 
were  killed  in  sodi  heaps,  or  were  trodden  un- 
9^r  foot  in  such  nmQbers,  that  thd  slain  fllled 
tfp  the  ditdi,  and  made  a  paasege  for  those  that 
followed. 

'  In  this  state  of  general  eonAision  and  terror, 
fhe  presence  and  anthorfty  of  Oesar,  which, 
on  onier  occasiotis,  nsed  to  be  of  so  great  eifoct, 
were  entirely  disregarded.  The  bearer  of  a 
standard,  npoa  Caesar's  catching  it,  and  endear- 
btiring  to  stop  him,  onitted  hb  hold,  and  contl- 
nned  to  ran  withoot  ft ;  a  rider,  whose  horse  he 
had  seized  by  Uie  bridle,  dismoqnted,  and  ran 
MT  on  foot.  The  rout  was  complete ;  but  the 
ditches  and  works,  amongst  which  the  action 
began,  as  they  embarrassed  the  flight  of  die  one 
|Mrty,  so  titey  retarded  the  pursoit  of  the  other ; 
and  Pompey,  who  did  not  expect  sudi  a  -ric- 
iorir,  remained  in  soi^tense.  He  mistook  the 
IHgfat  of  Caesar's  army  for  a  feint,  to  draw  him 
into  some  amboscade.  In  this  he  was  gov- 
erned, probri>ly  by  the  hieh  estimation  for  diwip- 
llne  and  valoor  to  widen  Oesar's  army  was  so 
Jostly  entitied;  bat  which  no  troops  can  nnl- 
fomuy  sopport  at  all  times :  and  if^  it  be  true, 
asispnbaUe,  tfiattiie  flight  of  an  array  in  ac- 
tual rout  may  be  always  distlngaialked  finom  a 
concerted  retreat,  he  on  this  day  committed  an 
nnpardonaUe  error;  and  Oesar,  who  may  be 
iMoSned  to  exaggerate  tiie  oversights,  though  not 
tliie  advantages,  of  hk  enemy,  owns  that  he  hlm- 
adf  lost  about  a  tbooaand  men,  with  above  thirty 
Ma^idards  tit  colours,  and  owed  the  preservation 
•f  Us  army  to  the  excessive  caution  ofr  incapacity 
df  Pompgr.  He  himself  acted  Indeed  like  a 
person  defoated,  instancy  idmndof^  all  his  fo- 
tnous  lines  of  Dyrraehlum,  and  all  his  outposts : 
iwid  to  make  head  agihist  the  victor,  brought  all 
ths  scattered  parts  of  his  army  together. 

Pompey,  in  the  mtan  time,  lost  the  dedsfve 
moment,  or  v^as  not  sensible  of  his  advantage 
tin  after  the  time  for  improving  it  was  part. 
But  this  victory,  although  it  hacfnot  been  per- 
<«ived  in  the  precise  moment  In  which  a  signal 
•ivantage  could  have  been  made  of  It,  was  pre- 
sently after  wards  gi^eatly  exaggerated.  Pompey 
bftd  tnm  his  own  army  the  usual  salutations  (k 
triumph,  or  received  tiie  title  of  Imperator, 
wMeh  he  cootinaed  to  assume,  and  sent  his  ac- 
wtnits  of  "flie  actiott,  by  expreasei^  to  every  part 
Of  th«  empire ;  but  had  the  moderation  to  abstain 
1t&9n  fh%  practice  that  was  usual  In  the  case  of 
Vtetories  obtidned  over  foreign  enemies,  that  of 
btfcMttng  hlsfosceo  and  his  despatdies  with  laureL 

Cnsar,  by  carryhig  ^e  war  into  Macedonia, 
hMd  put  hnnsdf  in  a  very  arduous  situation. 
Ho  had  passed  over  a  sea  on  which  the  enemy 
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wero  mastsrsy  and  had  invaded  a  country  of 
which  they  were  In  possession,  with  forces 
greatly  superior  to  his  own :  but  this  daring  ad- 
venture, whi^,  even  hi  its  fifM  sacoesses,  ex>- 
dted  astonishment,  now  eo^posed  him  to  ceosure, 
and  his  attempt  to  invest  so  great  an  oificer  as 
Pompey,  at  the  head  of  an  army  tuperior  to  his 
own,  appeared  altogether  wild  and  extravagant. 
Hie  merit  of  all  his  former  campairns,  as  is 
sommon,  began  to  be  questioned  byUiose  who, 
after  tiie  event,  can  instruct  and  correct  ev^y 
meral;  and  the  glory  he  had  gained  in  t)ie 
fonner  part  of  the  war  was  entirely  obscured. 
flo  vras  even  aaid  to  have  gained  the  Spanish 
army  by  corruption,  and  to  have  purchased  with 
money  the  surrender  which  he  pretended  to  have 
foroed  by  his  address  and  his  sword.  People 
retunied  to  their  flrst  apprehensions,  that  Pom- 
pey  was  the  greatest  general  which  any  age  or 
nation  had  ever  produced ;  that  he  had  effoe- 
toally  put  an  end  to  the  present  contest,  and  had 
loft  nothing  for  his  party  to  do  but  to  reap  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  victory  he  had  obtained  for  them. 

Some  time  before  this  event,  and  while  the 
mtndit  of  men  were  yet  in  suspense,  Cbto,  in  one 
of  tho  councils  which  had  been  summoned  by 
Pompey,  olmerved  that  C»sar  had  acquired 
much  popular  flivour  by  Us  ostentation  of 
mercy,  and  by  the  hopes  ofTtrotection  which  he 
held  out  to  every  man  who  did  not  actually  take 
arms  against  him ;  while  Pompey  and  his  fol- 
lowers,  by  publishing  threats  against  aH  who  did 
not  actuiuly  espouse  their  cause,  had  rendered 
the  army  of  the  republic  an  otjject  of  terror  ;  hO 
therefore  moved,  tJiat  a  proclamation  should  bo 
isBuod,  containing  assurances,  that  every  town 
not  actually  in  arms  diould  be  protected,  and 
that  no  Mood  Ohould  bo  shed  but  in  the  Arid  of 
battle.  A  resolution  to  this  purpose  had  been 
aooordinghr  published ;'  but  in  the  present  ex. 
ttltatlon  ia  victory  was  forgotten.  The  tioi^ 
werssaid  to  nquire  exemplary  justice,  and  to 
justify  oxeeutions  and  forreitures,  not  only  of 
those  Who  were  aotuOlly  in  arms  i^nst  tneir 
ooantry,  but  of  those  Ukevrise  who  had  betrayed 
Its  cause  by  a  mean  and  profligate  neutrality. 
The  fovountea  of  Pompey  already,  in  imagina- 
tkm,  sated  their  revenge,  and  gratifled  their 
avarico,  at  tiie  expense  of  the  opposite  party  and 
of  Hi  abottors.'  Every  one  considered  the  use 
wUdi  he  Umself  was  to  make  of  the  victory,' 
nothowlt  might  be'socured  or  rendered  oom- 
plcfto. 

Tho  shock  wMeh  Ctfsar  had  received  hi  so 
critSed  a  thne  and  situation,  was,  pot  without 
nason,  supposed  to  be  decisive:  he  had  aban- 
doned his  unes,  a^d  called  In  all  his  out-posts. 
His  army  appeared  to  sink  under  the  wei^t  of 
thoh*  mlafortuncs.  Inferior  to  the  enemy  In 
numbors,  rreatly  reduced  by  their  losses,  and 
ftlkn  In  ^beir  own  estlmauon,  they  were  not 
soon  lflc«iy  to  Recover  courage  enough  to  contend 
for  the  flad  again  with  so  renowned  and  oo  su- 
portor  an  advenary. 

Cssar,  however,  was  not  overwhehnsd  by 
theoo  appearances ;  he  knew  what  was  the  force 
of  an  aimy  which  had  been  taught,  by  the  ex- 
perience of  many  years,  to  repose  the  utmost 
confldence  hi  themselves  and  in  their  general, 
and  >rhich  was  not  Hkdy  to  sink,  without  hopeo 
of  recovery,  under  any  single  event.  He  con- 
sidered their  apparent  dcjecuon  as  a  symptom  of 
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ioHigmitiop,  and  of  ng%  mtun  thiai  of  hur  or 
debmmont ;  and,  instasd  of  Uame  or  repnwdi, 
•oothed  them  with  consolation,  and  with  the 
aJMiogies  which  he  iadustriowujr  framed  for 
their  late  miscarriage.  He  bid  them  recollect 
their  former  actions,  and  not  be  dismayed  by  a 
single  accident  which  befel  them  in  the  oaidst  of 
a  career  sustained  with  a  spirit  so  modi  superior 
to  that  of  ever)'  enemy  they  encountered :  <*  If 
fortane  has  croMcd  us  for  once,*'  he  sald^  "  we 
mast  retriere  our  losses  by  diligence  and  resolu- 
tion. Difficulties  only  excite  the  braTe,  and 
awaken  their  ardour;  you  hare  formerly  ex- 
perienced difficulties,  and  erery  soldier  who 
was  at  Gergoria  will  remember  the  effects  of 
perseTcrance  and  courage." 

He  was  sensible,  however,  that  some  partioo- 
lar  officers  had  set  a  shaineful  example ;  and 
he  supposed,  that  by  singling  out  tnese  for 
punishment,  he  might  eeem  to  exeulpate  the 
•oldlers,  and  reinstate  them  In  their  own 
asteem.  For  this  reason  he  dismissed,  with  In- 
famr,  some  bearers  of  standards,  who,  he  al- 
leged, had  misled  the  troops,  wImmm  obiect  it  is 
never  to  part  £rom  their  colours,  fiy  these 
means  the  sullen  dejection  of  the  legions  was 
changed  into  rage,  and  an  ardent  impatience  to 
retrieve  tlielr  honour.*  They  did  not  presume  to 
importune  their  eeneral  to  be  entrusted  so  soon 
again  with  his  fortunes;  but  they  imposed  to- 
luntery  tasiks,  bv  way  of  penance,  on  them- 
selvea.  saying,  tnat  they  had  deserved  to  be 
loaded  with  nardshlps.  Many  of  the  superior 
officers  gave  it  as  their  opinion  to  Cvsar,  that 
.  whatever  resolution  he  might  have  taken  for  the 
future  plan  of  the  war,  so  favourable  a  disposi- 
tion In  the  army,  and  so  fair  an  opportunity  of 
yet  ending  the  contest  with  honour  on  the  very 
ground  on  which  they  had  incMrred  their  late 
disgrace,  should  not  be  neglected*  nor  suffered 
toeoome.  Ciesar,  however,  did  not  choose  to 
•take  nis  fortunes  on  the  chance  of  a  feverish 
ardour,  which  still  had  some  mixture  of  oon- 
otemation,  nor  to  rely  on  a  fury  which  had  mors 
of  despair  than  of  rational  confidence,  against 
the  impetuosity  of  a  superior  army  recently 
flashed  with  victory.  Nor  was  he  safe  to  re- 
main in  his  present  situation,  without  auT  posts 
In  hh  rear  to  secure  his  communication  with  the 
country,  and  without  any  immediate  project 
of  su|^v  for  the  subsistence  of  his  army. 

For  these  reasons,  Csaar  determined,  with- 
out loss  of  time,  to  decamp  and  to  remove  to 
some  distance  from  the  enemy.'  In  the  first 
night  after  this  resolution  was  taken,  and  as 
■oon  as  it  was  daric,  the  siek  and  wounded,  with 
att  the  bagnge^  nndtr  the  escort  of  a  leffion, 
were  sent  oS^  with  orders  that  tbev  should  not 
halt  till  they  reached  ApoOonia,  being  a  march 
of  about  thirty  miles.  At  three  in  the  morning 
the  main  body  of  the  army,  observing  a  (pr»- 
Ibund  silence,  turned  out  of  the  camp  by  dif- 
ferent gates,  and  took  the  same  route.  Two 
iM^ons  yet  remained  for  the  rear-guard.  These, 
after  a  proper  interval,  being  ready  to  depart, 
sounded  the  usual  mardito  imdce  the  enemy  be- 
lieve the  van  of  the  armV  was  then  only  ban- 
ning to  move,  and  the  wBole  being  thus  akiMdy 
on  their  way,  and  without  any  Incumbrance, 
they  soon  gained  a  considerable  distance  from. 
the  enemy,  who  was  likely  to  pursue  them. 

Pompey,  as  soon  as  he  was  apprised  of  this 
retreat,  dre^  fahh  Us  army,  and  followed  with 
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mat  expedition.  After  mareUttg  a  fewssU^ 
ne  overtook,  with  his  cavalry^  the  rear  of 
Csesar's  army  at  the  passage  of  the  river 
Genusos;  but  beinc  received  by  the  enemy*a 
horse,  interiined  wlUi  Infantry,  could  make  no 
impression,  and  saw  them  effect  the  passage  of 
the  river  without  any  considerable  loss. 

CsBsar,  having  completed  an  ordinary  mar^ 
took  possession  of  thie  lines  which  he  had  fer« 


cavalry  by  the  front  gate  In  sight  of  the  enemy, 
as  if  with  intention  to  forage ;  but  with  orden 
to  turn  round  the  camp,  and  enter  it  again  by 
the  rear.  Pompey  supposiag,  from  theie  ap- 
pearances, that  Caesar  had  concluded  his  marca, 
and  that  Uie  business  of  the  day  was  over,  fi>l- 
lowed  his  example,  pitdied  in  the  same  lines* 
which  he  likewise  hsd  formerly  occupied  at  thia 
^lace,  and  suffered  his  men  to  strajr  in  search  of 
forage  and  urood;  many  also  who,  in  the  hurry 
with  which  they  decan^HHl  In  the  morning,  baa 
left  their  baggage  bdilnd  them,  were  now  al- 
lowed to  lay  down  their  armsy  and  returned  to 
Dyrrachinm  in  search  of  it. 

Csesar,  who  waited  only  until  the  halt  be  bad 
made  should  produce  this  effect  in  the  camp  of 
the  enemy,  again  put  his  army  in  motion  about 
noon,  and  without  interruption,  on  the  same 
day  completed  a  second  march  of  eight  mUes  ; 
while  Pompey*s  army,  having  already  laid  aaido 
their  arms  and  oicamped,  were  not  in  oonditloa 
to  follow.  C«sar  continued  his  retreat  during 
some  of  the  subsequent  days  in  the  same  order, 
having  his  baggage  advanced  some  hours  before 
him :  and  Pompev,  having  lost  some  ground  by 
the  delay  of  the  nrst  day,  and  having  harassed 
his  army  In  attempting  to  rmin  it,  on  tba 
fourth  day  entirely  discontinued  the  pursuit. 

This  reraite  save  both  parties  leisure  to  con- 
sider the  plan  of  their  future  operations.  Ctosar 
repaired  to  ApoUonia  to  lodge  his  sick  and 
wounded,  to  pay  off  the  arrears  of  his  army, 
and  to  make  a  proper  dispodUon  for  the  security, 
of  the  places  he  held  on  tne  coast.  And  having 
already  one  cohort  at  Llssus,  nlacing  three  at 
Oricum,  and  four  at  ApoUonia,  he  continued  his 
rout  from  thence  to  the  souUiward.  He  pro- 
posed, without  delay,  to  penetrate  into  Tuea- 
saly,  and  to  occupy,  for  the  subslstaoce  of  hie 
army,  as  much  as  he  could  of  that  fertile 
country.  He  flattered  himself  that  if  Pompey 
should  follow  him  thither,  to  a  distance  from 
his  magazines  and  his  supplies  by  sea,  the  war 
might  be  continued  between  them  upon  equal 
terms.  If  he  attempted  to  retake  Oricum  and 
the  towns  on  the  coast,  he  must  expose  Sdpio 
and  the  body  under  his  command,  in  the  - 
eastern  parts  of  Macedonia,  to  be  sqwrately  at- 
tacked ;  or,  if  he  wished  to  preserve  Scipio  and 
his  army,  he  would  be  obliged  to  quit  nis  do- 
sign  upon  Oricum  In  order  to  support  them.  If 
he  should  pass  into  Italy,  it  was  proposed  to 
follow  him  by  the  coasto  of  Dalmatla.  And 
this  last  alternative  of  carrying  the  war  Into 
Italy,  from  the  difficulties,  the  delays,  and  tha 
discredit  to  which  it  might  have  ejOMOsed  Casar'a 
cause,  appears  to  have  bem  tiie  prefeiahle  choice 
for  Pompey.  It  was  accordingly  debated  ia 
council,  whether,  being  master  of  the  sea,  and 
having  abundance  of  uipping.  he  should  not 
transport  his  army,  recover  Oie  possession  of 
the  seat  of  government,  and  strip  his  antagonist 
of  that  authority  which  he  derived  from  thia 
circumstance  ?  or,  whether  ha  should  not  stay 
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to  finish  the  rcmafais  of  the  war  io  Macedonia? 
The  advj^ti^  Bkely  to  result  from  hb  return 
to  Rome  in  \he  capacity  of  victor,  after  he  had 
left  it  with  some  degree  of  disgrace,  were  obvi- 
ous. But  the  war  appeared  to  be  so  near  its 
conclusion,  that  it  was  reckoned  improper  to 
leave  any  part  of  it  unfiiiitthed.  It  was  argued, 
that,  by  quitting  the  present  seat  of  the  war, 
CtsfOir  would  be  left  to  i-ecover  his  forces  in  a 
country  yet  full  of  resources,  and  would  only 
exchange  the  western  part  of  the  empire  for 
the  east,  from  whence  Sylla  had  been  able, 
and  IVom  whence  Pompey  himself  was  now 
about  to  recoret  the  city  and  the  posseaaion  of 
Italy.  ' 

But,  what  weighed  most  of  all  in  these  deli- 
beration^ the  safety  of  Sdpio  required  the  pre- 
sence of  Pompey  in  Macedonia.  If  he  should 
remove  his  army  from  thence,  this  officer,  with 
jtihe  forces  recently  arrived  from  Asia,  would  fall 
a  sacrifice  to  the  enemy. 

Upon  these  motives  Doth  armies,  having  their 
several  detachments  in  Thessaly,  and  separate 
bodies  to  support  or  to  rescue  from  the  dangers 
which  threatened  them ;  the  generals  determin- 
ed to  march  into  that  country,  and  calculated 
their  respective  movements,  so  as  to  cut  oft  the 
enemy*s  parties,  or  to  sustain  their  own.  Css^ 
sar,  bv  his  march  to  Apollonia,  had  been  tamed 
from  bis  way ;  and  having  the  discredit  of  a  de- 


feat, and  being  supposed  on  his  6ight,  was  ha- 
rassed or  ill  received  by  the  country  as  be  passed. 
The  messengers,  whom  lie  had  despatched  to 
Domitius,  were  intercepted;  and  tliis  officer, 
whQe  both  armies  were  advancing,  having  made 
some  movements  in  Macedonia  in  search  of  pro- 
visions, and  having,  with  the  two  legions  he 
commanded,  fallen  into  Pompey's  route,  nar- 
rowly escaped,  and  only  by  a  few  hours,  being 
surprised  and  taken. 

Caesar,  having  arrived  in  time  to  rescue  Do- 
mltius,  and  beinsrjoined  by  him  as  he  passed  the 
mountains  into  Tnessaly,  continued  his  march 
to  Gomphi.  The  people  of  this  place  having  re- 
fused to  admit  him,  he  scaled  the  walls,  gave  the 
town  to  be  plllagt^ ;  and,  intending,  by  this 
example,  to  deter  others  from  retarding  his 
march  by  fruitless  resistance,  he  put  all  the  inha- 
bitants to  the  sword.  When  he  arrived  at  Me- 
,  tropolis,  the  people,  terrified  by  the  fate  of 
Oomphi,  threw  open  their  gates ;  and  Ciesar,  to 
contrast  this  with  ^e  former  example,  gave 
them  protection.  From  thence  to  Larissa,  where 
Scipio,  having  fallen  back  from  the  Aliacmon, 
then  lay  with  a  coi^siderable  army,  the  country 
was  open,  and  Ciesar,  or  his  parties,  w^re  every 
where  received  without  opposition.  Having 
passed  all  the  lesser  rivers  which  fall  into  the 
I'entus,  he  took  post  on  the  Enineus,  which 
runs  through  the  uistrict  of  Phanaf ia.  Here  he 
commanded  extensive  plains,  covered  with  for- 
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three  miles."  The  armies  bttiiif  scnne  time  fixed 
in  this  position,  Ciesar  drew  forth,  in  the  front 
of  his  intrenchment,  to  provoke  his  antagonist. 
It  was  evidently  not  Pompey's  interest  to  givft 
an  enemy,  whom  he  had  brought  into  ooneider- 
able  straits,  an  opportunity  of  relief  by  the  duince 
of  a  battle.  But  as  this  was  a  defiance,  and  had 
some  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  soldiers,  it  was 
proper  to  return  it;  and  both  sides,  during 
many  days,  continued  to  turn  out  in  the  fh>nt  m 
their  respective  lines.  Cosar  advanced,  on  each 
successive  day,  still  nearer  to  Pompey's  ground ; 
but  there  were  some  difficulties  in  the  way  of  his 
ferther  approach,  in  which  he  did  not  choose 
to  engage  himself  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy« 
nor  Old  Pompey  choose  to  quit  the  eminence  on 
which  he  had  hitherto  formed  his  line  of  battle. 
The  summer  beine  far  s]^nt,  and  all  the  forage 
and  com  of  the  nei^bouring  plains  being  coik 
sumed,  Caesar  b^^n  again  to  suffer  for  want  of 
provisions,  and  mtving  no  hopes  of  bringing  tlie 
enemy  to  a  battle  on  this  ground,  he  determined 
to  change  it,  for  some  situation  in  which  he 
could  more  easily  subsist  his  own  army,  or  by 

lual 


moving  about,  harass  tlie  enemy  with  continu 
marches,  and  oblige  them  perhaps  to  give  him 
an  opportunity  to  fight  them  on  eqoiu  terms. 
Havmg  resolved  on  this  plan,  and  b»ving  «p» 
pointed  a  dav  on  which  the  armies  should  move, 
the  tents  being  alreadv  struck,  and  the  signal 
to  march  given,  while  the  van  was  passing 
through  the  rear-gate  of  the  camp,  it  was  oIk 
served,  that  Pompey's  army,  beir^  formed  ac* 
cording  to  their  daily  practice,  Md  advanced 
farther  than  usual  before  their  lines.  Caesar  im- 
mediately^gave  orders  to  halt,  saying  to  those 
who  were  near  him,  *<  The  time  ws  have  so  eai^ 
nestly  wished  for  is  come ;  let  us  see  how  we 
are  to  acquit  oursdves."  He  immediately  or- 
dered, as  a  signal  of  battle,  a  purple  ensign  to  be 
hoisted  on  a  lance  in  the  centre  of  the  camp.* 
Applan  says.  That  he  likewise  ordered  the  pales 
to  be  drawn,  and  the  breast- w4h4c  to  be  levelled 
in  the  front  towards  the  enemy,  that  his  army 
might  not  hope  for  a  retreat,  not  even  behind 
their  intrencbments.* 

It  was  evidently  Pompejr's  interest  to  avoid  a 
battle,  and  to  wait  for  the  effect  of  the  distreaeea 
to  which  Caesar's  army  must  have  been  exposed 
on  the  approach  of  winter.  But  this  is  the  most 
difficult  part  in  war,  reouiring  great  ability  in 
the  general,  together  witn  tried  courage  and  dis- 
cipline in  the  troops.  A  general  may  be  quali- 
fied to  fight  a  battle,  but  not  dexterously  to  avoid 
an  enemy  who  presses  him  ;  an  arm  v  may  havo 
that  species  of  courage  which  impels  them  in 
action,  but  not  that  degree  of  constaocv  which 
is  required  to  support  them  long  unemployed  in 
the  presence  of  an  enemy.  In  whatever  degree. 
Finnpey  himself  was  Qualified  for  the  part  which 
the  service  required  of  him,  he  was  attended,  by 


age  and  with  ripening  "com ;  had  a  very  fertile  i  numbers  of  senators  and  persons  of  high  rank« 
country  to  a  great  distance  in  his  rear;  and  be-^  who,  thinking  themselves  in  a  civil  or  political 


ing  joined  not  only  by  Domitius,  but  probably 
likewise  by  the  legion  which  Longinus  com*, 
manded  in  ^toUa,  in  all  amounting  to  ten  le- 
gions, he  was  in  condition  to  renew  his  offensive 
operations. 

Pompey  directed  his  motions  likewise  towards 
the  same  quarter ;  but  although  he  had  the  more 
direct  route,  and  was  every  where  received  as 
victor  in  the  late  action,  was  still  on  his  march. 
Scipio  advanced  fVom  Larissa  to  receive  him ; 
and  being  joined,  they  took  post  together  on  a 
height  near  Pharsalus,  and  in  sight  of  Cffsar's 
station,  at  the  distance  of  thirty  stadia,  or  about 


capacity,  equal  with  their  general,  bore  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  military  subordination  with 
pain,  llkey  said,  he  was  like  Agamemnon 
among  the  kings,  and  protracted  a  war  that 
might  have  been  ended  la  a  day,  merely  to  wijoy 
his  command.  Nursed  in  luxurv,  and  averse 
to  business,  petulant  in  safety,  useless  in  danger, 
impatient  to  be  at  their  villas  in  the  country. 


2  Appi(u».  de  BeHo.  Cir.  lib.  ik 

3  Plotarcli.  m  Tiia  Potspei. 
4  Appiao.  de  BtOo  Civfl.  Ob.  ii. 
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Ji  wa»  1UKNI9  aad  tke  vietort»  as  wall  as  the 
vanqniahedft  .wer«  freatly  fmtiffued;  but  Ciesar 
«eld^  left  any  r^ag9  to  a  flying  enemy,  not 
erea  behind  their  intrenehments.  He  oraerad 
Pompey's  linee  to  be  slonned,  met  with  some 
iittle  reeietance  from  the  guards  that  were 
placed  on  the  parapet,  but  soon  prevailed.  The 
root  and  the  carnage  continued  through  the 
atreets  and  the  alleys  of  the  camp,  to  the  rear- 
gate  and  paawgee  through  which  the  vanquished 
crowded  to  recover  the  fields,  and  from  which, 
arkhottt  any  attempt  to  rally,  they  continued 
their  flight  to  the  n^bbourix^  hiUs. 

When  Pompey*s  army  drew  forth  to  battle^ 
their  tents  wwe  left  standing,  as  in  full  oonfl- 
dense  of  vietory ;  and  the  pUte,  furniture,  and 
aqnipage  of  the  ofioers  were  still  displayed,  as  if 
intended  for  show.  Notwithstanding  this  cir- 
oomstanee,  Caesar  had  authority  enough  to  re- 
strain his  troops^  from  plunder,  and  continued 


«T& 


the  pursnit.  Seeing  crowds  of  the  vanquished 
had  occupied  a  hill  in  the  rear  of  their  camp»  he 
made  haste  to  surround  them,  and  to  cut  off 
their  farther  retreat.  But  they  themselves  hav- 
ing observed,  that  ^e  place  was  destitute  of 
water,  abandoned  it  before  they  could  be  sur- 
rounded,  and  took  the  road  to  LMrissa.  Coaar 
havixtt[  ordered  part  of  the  army  to  keep  possee- 
non  of  the  enemy's  camp»  another  part  to  ratarQ 


to  their  ovm,  he  himself  with  four  legions,  en- 
deavoured to  interoept  the  fugitives  In  then*  way 
to  Larissa.  He  had  the  advantage  of  the 
ground;  so  that  after  a  hasty  march  of  six 
mUes,  he  got  before  them  ;  and,  having  thrown 
himself  in  their  way,  ohU|^  them  to  halu 
They  took  poesession  of  a  height  over  a  stream 
of  water,  from  which  they  ho^  to  beauppUedi 
Night  was  fitat  approaohm&  and  the  pnrsMi* 
were  spent  with  latigne;  hnt  Caear  yet  pro» 
vailed  on  his  man  to  thiW  up  some  works  to 
wrevent  the  aeeesa  of  the  enemy  to  the  hroeic 
When  overwhelmed  with  latigiw  and  disttassv 
these  remains  of  the  vanqukhid  army  offered  In 
capitohute;  and  while  the  treaty  was  in  depend, 
ence  many  among  them,  who  weto  senators  and 
persons  of  rank,  withdrew  in  ths  nid^  and 
made  their  escape  ;  the  rest  suncndered  at  die*, 
cretipn.  Persona  of  distinction,  who  had  bean 
formerly  prisoners,  and  who  had  been  set  at 
liberty,  were  now  put  to  death.  Some  wom 
spared  at  the  intercession  of  their  fHends,  to 
whom  Coear  pvmitted  thai  eadi  shonld  save 
one  of  the  prisensrs.*  The  private  men  took 
oathe  of  fideUty  to  the  victor,  and»ware  eoiisted 
inhisarmy.  CsMar,  havfafgerderedsnchorhU 
men,  aa  had  been  on  swiae  all  night,  to  be  i«« 
Ueved  from  the  canp,  he  hfansolf  BMichod  with 
a  Ireah  body  the  sane  dag  to  I«aiissa. 


CHAP,  yih 


0»mparatwe  Lo$i  an  the  dtfermt  Skk$  mt^hle  JeHtm  Pmnpej^  /%b*JSSt  Hftrfib  njriwal  ^ 
Cdt9tar  at  AlaandntH^ciOjwith  the  Ileei  amd  Remains  of  the  JrmyJ^wn  Pkar$aHay  eieenjiyr  Africa 
^''Stateofltafyand^iheJRepublieanParts^  ^jidtmmtfmrfCiBmrmSgvpt^Vieloryoeer'Httnuui^ 
^JfHwdhi  Maly^Muthty  tftke  Legkme  C^etarpaieedinteAfrie<^^HuOperathmandActhHwHk 
the  Hone  and  Irregutan  ^  the  Mnetmf^Fett  at  Rtupma*y  Skge  ef  Vtatth-^BaUle  of  Thatm 
Death  rfCato. 


JN  the  fiimous  battle  of  Fharsalia,  Cesar,  by 
his  own  account,  loet  no  more  than  two 
adred  men,  among  whom  were  thirty  centu- 
rions, officers  of  distinguished  merit.  He  killed 
of  the  enemy  fifteen  thousand,  took  twenty-four 
thousand  prisoners,  with  a  hundred  and  eighty 
stand  of  colours,  and  nineteen  Roman  eagleo 

Snd  legionary  standards;  and  on  this  occanon 
e  cut  off  many  senators  and  many  of  the 
equestrian  order,*  the  flower  of  the  Boman 
pobility,  who  were  the  most  likely  to  bear  up 
ibe  sinking  fortunes  of  the  commonwealth. 

Pompey,  when  he  was  told  that  Ciesar's  troops 
had  already  forced  bis  intrenchments,  changed 
his  dress,  mounted  on  horseback,  and  havmg 
passed  through  the  rear  gate  of  the  camp,  made 
his  escape  to  Larissa.  On  the  road  he  Ml  in 
with  about  thirty  horsemen  who  Joined  him. 
At  the  gates  of  Larissa  he  received  what  he 
wanted  for  bis  journey,  but  declined  entering 
the  town*  saying,  lliat  he  would  do  nothing  to 
make  a  breach  betwixt  the  inhabitants  of  that 
place  and  the  victor.*  From  thence  he  passed 
by  the  valley  of  Temp6  to  the  coast,  and  rested 


0  The  spoils  of  an  enemy  vere  commonly  secured 
by  tbe  Romans  In  a  regular  manner,  to  be  equally 

7  Dio.  Cass.  Ub.  xli.  e.02. 

8  Applan  de  Belt.  Cir.  lib.  li. 
0  Oio.  Cass.  lib.  xlii.  r.  S. 


only  one  night  In  a  flsherman^s  cottage.  Ncti 
morning  he  put  off  ttam.  the  shore  m  a  small 
boat,  with  a  few  of  his  attendants,  and  coming 
in  sight  of  a  trading  vessel,  made  signals,  and 
was  taken  on  board.  In  this  ship  he  steered  to 
Ami»hipoli8,  came  to  mx  anchor  before   that 


and,  mbably  to  conceal  bis  farther  inten>f 
Ions,  issued  a  proclamation  addressed  to  all  the 
districts  of  Macedonia,  and  requiring  ncwlevies 
to  be  made,  aad  til  the  youth  of  the  province  to 
assemble  forthwith  at  this  place.  But  having 
received  some  supplies  of  money^e  remained 
only  one  njcht  at  Amphlpolis.  His  wife  Cor- 
nello,  and  Sextus  the  youngest  of  his  icms,  were 
at  Mitylen^  In  the  island  of  Lesbos ;  thither  he 
pmpooed  to  sail,  and,  without  liaving  settled  his 
plan  any  fhrther,  was  anxious  to  save  this  part 
of  his  ftonily  from  fiUUng**  into  the  bands  orhia 
enemies.  Having  taken  them  on  board,  and 
beln^  joined  by  some  galleys  of  the  flee^  after  a 
delay  of  some  days,  occasioned  by  contrary 
winds,  he  set  sail,  oontinqed  his  voyage  to  tWe 
coast  fd  Cnida,  voA  ttvk^  thenee  to  Cyprns, 
He  meant  to  have  hmded  in  flkrla;  but  being 
informed  that  the  people  of  Antioch,  upon  tho 
news  of  his  deftat,  naa  published  a  resolution  to 
admit  none  of  his  party,  he  dropt  thAt  Intention* 
and  contented  himself  with  what  aids  and  rein- 
forcements he  obtained  on  the  eoaati  oi  Cilida 


10  Casar,  Applan,  PUitarch. 
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ht»  jiilaed  a  cmnmy-fii 

.ihia  UilMid,  and  some  Aalaiic  sUim.' 

With  this  force  Cawar  set  sful  for  Alncaa- 
«lria.  and  arriTed,  after  a  paange  of  three  daye.^ 
Here  he  learned  the  catastrophe  of  Pompey  *s  li  fe ; 
aiid  had  pjresented  to  him  by  the  oourtiera  of 
Ptolomy*  who  were  iin|»atient  to  recommend 
their  servic«»,  the  head  of  the  deceaned  severed 
Srotn  the  bodv,  with  his  seal*  whirh  was  known 
Ihroughout  the  empire,  being  that  with  which 
bis  signature  was  put  to  all  letters,  acts,  and 
j^blic  writlu£84  but  Ciesar  either  reaUy  was, 
or  atfected  to  be,  seized  with  a  momentary  oom- 
punctiou ;  is  said  to  haTe  turned  away  from  the 
j»iKbt,  and  to  have  went.*  This  able  actor  prolMs- 
bly  had  tears,  as  well  as  words,  at  command  ; 
,aud  could  sanctify,  under  the  most  speotous  ap- 
pearances, the  evils  which  his  ambition  had  pro- 
duced. Prom  this  event,  however,  which  he 
thus  affected  to  regret,  and  no  sooner,  he  became 
isecure,  and  seems  to  have  dated  the  termination 
of  the  wai'.  He  accordingly  landed  without 
j»recaution,  ,and  being  detained  at  Arst  by  the 
usual  periodical  -windk  of  the  season,  becaine  en- 
4an^lod  in  difficulUes,  or  engaged  in  pleasnrcB, 
which  occasioned  a  very  unaccountaUe  stay, 
suspended  the  expectations  of  the  whole  empire^ 
and  gave  to  those  of  the  opposite  party  Icteure  to 
consult  their  safety  in  different  ways. 

Cato,  upon  the  march  of  Pompey  into  Thes- 
mI^,  had  been  left  to  command  on  the  oowt  of 
Eprus;  and  his  quarters,  after  the  battle  of 
Fnamlia,  became  a  place  of  retreat  to  many 
who  escaped  from  the  field,  orwho^  atthetime 
of  the  actioo,  had  been  detaobed  OBdiAirent  ser- 
vices. He  assembled  great  pArtof  the  ieet  at 
Coroyra ;  and,  with  his  sea  and  land  forces  unit- 
ed, still  preserved  the  aspsct  of  aTigoroos  party. 
Cicero,  Cnsus  ^iie  eldest  soo  of  Pompey,  Afra- 
nius,  Labienns,  and  other  persons  of  dJstiiietioB 
had  joined  him.  Among  thsse  Cicero,  as  being 
the  first  in  rank,  was  ottered  theoemmend ;  aaS 
having  declined  it,  narrowly  esc^>od  with  his 
life  from  the  fury  of  young  Pompey,  who  con- 
sideied  his  refusal  as  a  desertion  of  the  cause, 
and  as  an  act  of  perfidy  to  his  father,  wbese  fote 
was  yet  unknown.*  Cicero,  being  protect  by 
Cato  and  others,  who  were  present,  sscaped  into 
Italy ;  and  declining  the  oonunand  of  an  army, 
reserved,  for  scenes  In  which  he  was  better  qua- 
lified to  act,  talents  which  had  been,  on  fonner 
occasions,  of  so  much  use  to  his  fallow  oitizoM. 
It  appeared  that  Cato  had  even  disapproved  of 
nis  oaving  joined  either  party  in  this  war,  and 
wished  him  to  have  devoted  his  life  and  his  abi- 
lities entirely  to  those  services  which  he  was 
fetter  qualified  to  render  to  his  country,  in  the 
senate,  and  in  the  popular  assemblies,  than  in 
thefieU. 

It  is  probaUe  that  Cato  had  already  taken  his 
owp  resolution  not  to  submit  to  Caesar,  nor  to 
survive  the  iaU  of  the  commonwealth ;  but  he 
treated  with  great  candour  sudi  as  chose  to 
make  their  peaos^  and  to  retire  frvm  the  storm^ 
Having  staid  a  sufficient  time  at  Corcyra,  to 
noeive  <m  board  such  of  tlie  vanquislied  army  ar 
wm  te  ti^  reftige  in  the  fleet ;  and  having  af- 


4CM.deBsll.Civ.lih.fii. 
ft  App.  de   BeB.  Civ.  Kb.  tt.    Tbe  two  legions 
which  ho  led  in  this  service  amounted  only  to  three 
fhonsand  twn  hmdred  men ;  so  mach  had  tiie  army 
In  general 'suffered  in  tiiebr  late  campaif  ns. 
6  App.  Ibid. 
7   Plut.  hi  Vie.  Ciceronis.    Dio.  Casa.  lib.  xlii*  c. 
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ten  armed  galleys  of  terwardrput  into  Patrn,  mil'  tbe  nioiith  6f  tbe 
Gulph  <«  Corinth,  for  the  same  purpoee,  he 
still  gave  every  one  his  optieti  te  oontintte  in 
arms,  or  to  retire.  Ho  seems  to  have  supposed 
that  Pompey  was  gone  into  Egypt,  and  he  de- 
termined to  follow  him  ;  hoping,  that  after  tbe 
junction  of  this  great  reinforcement,  he  might, 
either  there  or  in  the  province  tt  Africa,  renew 
the  war  with  advantage.  Being,  hi  porsuanee 
of  this  design,  arrived  in  the  African  seas,  bwt 
west  of  the  frontier  of  Egypt,  he  met  tbe 
unhappy  Cornelia,  with  tne  young  Sextus 
Ponqteius,  who  had  recently  beheld  tbe  death 
of  the  husband  and  the  foMier  near  the  shore 
at  Pelasium.  The  account  which  he  r»> 
ceived  of  tUs  event  determined  him  not  to  con- 
tinue his  voyage  any  farther  to  the  eastward ; 
but  to  return  towards  the  Roman  province  or 
Africa,  where  the  friends  of  the  repuUie  under 
Varus,  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  Curio, 
and  the  allUmce  of  Joba,  still  kept  the  ascend- 
ant, and  lately  received  an  accession  of  strength 
by  the  junction  of  Scipio  and  of  Labienns,  who 
had  es<»ned  firom  Pharsalia.  But  the  perioa- 
cal  winos  whkh  about  the  same  time  began  te 
detain  Gnsar  at  AlexandHa,  made  it  immsibiek 
or  at  least  dangsrans,  for  him  to  conturae  bSs 
voyage  along  a  coast  tlMit  was  covered  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  foneus  shoals  and  send-bantai  of  ' 
the  Syrtee.  For  theee,  perlmpe,  and  other  rea- 
eotts  which  are  .not  mentioned,  Cato  landed  at 
Berenice ;  and  from  thence  conducting  his  ar- 
my, tlien  consisting  of  ten  thousand  men,  in 
SBoall  divisions,  through  the  deeertsof  Barca, 
and  round  .the  bay  of  tne ,  Syrtes ;  and  having* 
dusing  thirty  days,  enconntered  with  many  di?- 
fiontties  from  the  depth  of  the  sands  and  the 
so&rdty  of  water,  he  effected  hie  march  to  the 
firontier  of  the  Reman  province.* 

C«ssr,  when  he  passed  into  Macedonia,  had 
left  Itabr  and  the  western  provinces  in  a.  state 
net  likely,  in  his  absence,  to  create  any  trenble 
But  the  uncertain,  and  even  unfavourable  as- 
pect, of  his  affairs,  for  some  time  after  his  land- 
ing in  Epirus,  had  encouraged  thoee  who  were 
dieoontentad  to  question  the  validity  of  hie  aets, 
and  to  disregard  his  arrangements.  The  vmy 
in  i^iain  liaving  mutinied,  deserted  frauk  ^ 
Casnus,  and  put  themselves  under  the  command 
of  3f.  MarceUus  JEseminus,  who,  however,  did 


not  openly  declare  hhneelffer  either  par^,  till 
after  the  event  was  decided  in  fovour  of  Casar. 
At  B4Bme,  it  is  probable  that  few  had  remalnr 
ed  besides  those  who  were  inclined  to  Casar's 
party,  or  at  least  such  as  were  indlffSerent  to 
Doth ;  and  that  soms  persons,  even  of  the  lastde- 
soriptien,  thought  they  had  an  interest  in  his 
success,  as  being  their  only  safety  against  the 
noenacing  declarations  of  hb  advermry,  who,  i^ 
all  his  proclamations,  treated  neutrality  between 
the  partiee  as  treason  to  the  commonwealth. 
But  the  uncertain  state  of  his  fortunee,  while 
the  event  of  the  war  remained  in  suspense,  and 
still  more  after  his  defeat  at  Dyrraddum,  en- 
couraged or  tempted  numbers,  even  in  the  city 
of  Rome,  to  declare  for  Pompey.  Marcos  Ce- 
lius,  who,  in  the  preceding  year,  had,  upon  dis- 
gust, or  hopes  of  promotuig  his  own  fortuncy 
gone  with  Antony  and  Curio  to  johi  Ccsar^ 
and  who  was  now,  by  the  influence  of  the  pre- 
vailing part]%  elected  one  of  the  prators;  beln^ 
moved  by  a  fresh  disgust  from  the  party  he  had 
joined,  or  by  its  apparent  decline  in  the  field, 
♦ 


8  Strabo,  lib.  xviL  p.  C 
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THE  PUOOEESS  AND  TERMINATION 


Im  Might  WaBeotedtarilmi.  Hehadwrlt^ 
tea  DO  ktten  abice  the  mkMle  of  Dwembcr^  nor 
had  any  oneoomo  6>om  Urn  al  Alcsaadfla  aaoe 
the  middle  of  March.* 

The  Imperfeet  aoooanta  which  reaMda  of  what 
paMed  in  EgjrpC  during  thio  intenral»  are  aa 
Mlowa :  Cmmr,  at  hia  arrival,  iMd  imiad  the 
jooBg  king  nadar  the  dfa-eetion  of  PotUnuoj 
and  Arainoe,  thaaister  of  the  king,  in  the  hac»- 
lag  of  Ganimedes,  two  eunnchs,   who  had  the 


[BboKlV. 


lag  of  Ganimedes, 
oare  of  their  edooUion.  FVom  hia  manner  of 
reeeiylng  the  preeoit  of  Fompey's  head,  theie 
oAoera  oe^}ectared  thai  they  had  gained  nothing 
hy  the  mnrder  of  one  of  ttw  riVala,  who  were 
engafed  in  this  oonteat  for  the  Ronian  emplTe ; 
and  that  this  action,  although  it  freed  Cmar  of 
aa  inMwy  whom  he  reipeeted  and  feared,  waa 
not  to  he  publiely  avowed  or  rewarded  hy  him. 
They  dreaded  the  intcrpeaition  of  this  dancer- 
ooe  man  in  their  alblrs,  nMre  than  they  had 
dreaded  even  that  of  IVmpey.     ■ 

The  treope  now  in  Ejmt,  were  the  remains 
of  that  army  with  which  GaMnius  had  restored 
the  lat«  king,  and  which  he  left  to  secure  his 
establishment.  They  were  recruited  by  deeert- 
eia  from  the  Roman  provincisa,  and  by  banditti 
and  CUScia.  They  retained  the 
'  the 'Reman  legion ;  hut  had  prsclnded 
themselvee  from  any  proepect  of  return  to  the 
Rwanaanftoe  by  a  mutiny,  In  wfaleh  they  had 
mnrdersd  the  two  sens  or  Bibulus,  then  pao^ 
eanonl  -of  Syria.  Nnmbers  of  the  men  were 
manled,  and  had  ISukiUes  in  Egypt ;  theywere  in 
the  praotiee  of  ttiposhig  of  the  UVes  and  proper- 
tiea  of  the  people,  of  the  offices  ateeort,  and  of 
the  crown  itself  at  their  pleasure.  A  party  of 
this  insoleDt  rabU^  then  in  garrison  at  Alex- 
andria, and  in  the  character  of  guards  to  the 
person  of  the  king,  took  offence  at  the  parade 
with  which  Caaar  landed,  and  were  offended 
with  the  nnmber  and  show  of  his  lictors,  by 
Which  he  seemed  to  encroach  on  the  mi^esty  <» 
their  sorereign.  Frequent  tumults  areas  on  this 
account,  and  numbers  of  CcBsar'a  attendants 
wvre  murdered  in  the  streets.  The  westcily 
winds  were  tiben  set  in,  and  ha  findhig  hianetf 
detained  In  a  phne  where  ha  was  exposed  to  eo 
nnidi  Insuh,  ordered  a  rdnforsement  of  traopa 
from  Aah^  and  employed  MMhridates  of  Pena. 
mns  to  bring  all  the  forces  he  co«dd  aieemble 
there  to  his  rdief.  The  party  of  Cleopatra  a^ 
idled  to  him  for  hhi  protection ;  she  herself,  be- 
ing still  in  Syria,  ventured  to  pass  into  Egypt, 
eome  to  Alexandria  by  eea,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  carried,  wruoed  up  In  a  package  of  carpet, 
to  the  presence  of  Cftear. 

In  tbhi  maanev,*  it  ie  pretended  that  Oaaar 
became  acquainted  with  the  person  of  thhi  ode- 
brated  woasaa,  then  in  the  bloom  of  700th,  and 
posseesed  of  those  allaremenls  by  which  she 
'made  different  conquerors  of  the  world.  In  their 
turns,  for  a  while  renounce  the  pursuits  of  am- 
bition for  those  of  pleasure.  She  is  supposed  at 
this  time  to  have  become  tiie  mistress  o#  Caai  _ 
and  to  have  made  him,  though  turned  of  fifty 
years,  to  foivet  the  empire,  the  republic,  the 
notions  at  Home,  and  the  armies  which  In 
Africa  and  Spain  were  assembling  againat  him. 
Under  the  dominion  of  his  passion  ft»r  Oeopatra, 
he  took  a  retohtthm  to  carry  into  execution  ^e 
destinatieii  made  by  the  late  king,  and  In  ^e 
quality  of  Roman  consul  and  repivsentative  of 


the  Ranan  peoplcL   to  whom  this  oAea 
been  entrusted  by  the  will,  he  commanded  boA 


partiee  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  to  1 
their  claims  to  his  own  arbitration. 

Pothinus,  fearing  the  total  earolasion  of  tha 
youna  king,  hit  pupil,  in  fovoin*  of  CleoaatrH 
called  AchUlas  with  the  army  to  Alexandria*  in 
otder  to  defeat  C«sar*s  purpose,  and  oUigad 
him  to  leave  the  kincdom.  This  anny  epnaisted 
of  twenty  thoumnd  man  Inured  to  bloodshed, 
and  violesee,  though  long  divorted  of  thaordcv 
and  diecipiine  of  lumuui  troope.  Ccesarhearing 
of  their  appraaeb,  and  not  being  in  condition  to 
meet  them  in  the  field,  seised  and  fortiftod  «. 
quarter  of  the  town,  in  which  be  prepoeed  to 
defend  himself.  The  young  Ptolomy  hefaffin 
liis  power,  was  prevailed  on  to  denpaleh  two 
persons  of-  distinction  with  a  nifassaa  In 
Achillas,  signiiying  the  king's  pleasore  that  ho 
should  not  advance  ;  but  tiie  bearers  of  this  mes* 
sage,  as  being  supposed  to  betray  the  interest  of 
their  master.  In  whose  name  they  appeared^ 
were  by  the  ordora  of  Achillea  seized  and  slain. 
Geesar,  however,  being  stiU  in  pesscssion  of 
Pt<domy*s  person,  represented  AchiUas  aa  a 
rel»d  and  an  outlaw,  and  still.  In  pamo  of  the 
kina,  issued  repeated  orden  and  psodamationa 
i^;ainsthim. 

Achillas  being  arrived  at  Alexandria,  entered 

the   city,    and   endeavoured  to  force  Gnsar'o 
.....  ...  .      ^ 


ouartera;  but  being  repuleed,  took  possssa 

that  vuH  of  the  town  which  was  open  to 

and  blocked  up  the  remainder  both  by  eea  and 
hmd.  The  eity  being  thus  divided,  the  £gyp- 
thms  and  Romans  fought  la  the  streets,  and  mm 
the  houses  which  they  eeverally  occupied.  Cfs* 
ear,  as  he  despaired  of  being  able  to  receive  anv 
snccoua  by  land,  endeavoumd  to  keep  open  hte 
communication  by  sea,  and  aent  prandng  orden 
to  Syria,  ClUda,  Rhodes,  and  Qreta^  for  rrin- 
foroementa  of  men  and  of  ships.  Uaring  eariy 
discovered  that  Pothinns,  who  was  still  in  his 
power,  corresponded  wMi  the  enemy,  he  or- 
dered him  to  be  put  to  deaA,  contlnned  to 
strengthen  his  dividon  of  the  town  by  additional 
barriers ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  surprise  do» 
molished  and  cleared  away  many  of  the  bmld- 
Ings  acUolnIng  to  his  works.  AcfaiUaa,  findii^ 
so  mudi  unaxpected  resistance*  sent  for  rdn- 
forcements,  and  a  supply  of  stores  and  wariika 
engines,  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  Bm 
traveraed,  with  breast  worke,  the  streets  leadkig 
to  Cesar's  quarters,  and  demolishing  the  housea 
in  his  way,  eflfeeted  a  chain  of  vreriEs  paraVel 
to  thoae  of  Casar,  ffonslsting  of  a  pan^  and 
fvequent  towers.  He  exhorted  the  Rgyptnna 
to  exert  themsdvesfor  the  independengr  of  their  ' 
kingdom;  repreeented  to  them,  <«  That  th% 
Romana  were  gradually  asauming  tha  sovecw 
eignty  of  Egypt;  that  Gabinlus had  come  aa  an 
auxiliary,  but  acted  as  a  master;  that  Poa»- 
pey  on  being  defoated  In  Tbessaly,  came  Into 
Egypt,*  as  to  a  property  which  he  had  a  right 
to  employ  in  repairing  his  ruined  fortnnea;  utml 
Pompey  had  fallen  in  vain,  if  CiBiar  wet« 
tamdy  suffered  to  succeed  him;  that  if  thia  in- 
truder wera  allowed  to  keep  possession  of  tho 
dty,  until  his  succours  should  anrive  firem  Aali^ 
all  Egypt  for  the  fhtura  must  expect  to  bo  the 
slaves  of  the  Romans.'* 

The  danger  to  which  Caesar  waa  U4i»aad, 
arose  no  less  fjrom  the  remains  of  the  rcmdiUeaa 


1  CIcer.ad  Att. lib.  xL  ep.  10  A  17. 
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phrtj  now  assembling  agaliist  h!ra  in  AfVlca, 
than  ft  did  from  the  force  with  which  he  was 
acturilj  assailed  In  Ejmtt.  If  Sciplo  had  been 
apprised  of  his  condition  in  that  cmintry,  he 
mirht  in  a  few  daj's  have  sailed  to  Alexandria, 
and  in  conjunotiou  with  the  Egyptians,  who 
would  now  have  accepted  of  any  assistance 
against  Caviar,  have  reoorcred  the  fall  of  their 
party  at  Pbarsalia ;  but  the  best  opportnnities 
ore  sometimes  lost,  because  It  is  not  supposed 
that  an  enemy  could  be  so  nish  as  to  furnish 
them. 

llie  scene  in  Egypt  was  frequently  changi^ir 
by  the  intrignrs  and  the  treachery  of  diiferent 
parties  In  the  court.  Ganimedes  who  had  the 
charge  of  the  young  princess,  Arsinoe,  being  hi- 
therto lodged  in  the  quarters  of  Caesar,  found 
means  to  make  his  escape,  together  with  his 
ward  ;  and  finding  the  troops  disposed  to  lay 
hoM  of  Arsinop,  as  a  branch  of  the  royal 
tflmilly,  employed  assassins  to  put  Achillas  to 
death  ;  and,  m  name  of  the  princces,  toolc  on 
himself  the  command  of  the  army.  His 
abilities  as  an  officer,  which  were  very  consider- 
able, and  his  bounty,  secured  to  him  the  aifec- 
tlon  of  the  soldiers.  I  le  continued  the  attack  on 
CBPsar's  quarters,  in  all  the  ways  which  were 
already  begun  by  his  predecessor.  The  town 
being  furnished  with  water  by  subterraneous 
passages  fr^m  the  neighbonrlng  helghtsy  he  un- 
covered the  conduits  which  led  to  Cnsar's  divi- 
sion of  the  town ;  and,  to  render  these  omdnits 
unserviceable,  forced  into  them  great  quantities 
of  brine  from  the  sen.  The  loss  however  was 
soon  supplied  finom  wells,  In  which,  at  a  mode- 
rate depth,  the  besiegers  found  plenty  of  fresh 
water. 

While  Oesar  thus  counteracted  the  arts  which 
were  employed  to  distress  him,  the  eighteenth 
legion,  with  a  considerable  supply  of  provisions, 
mtlltarv  stores,  and  engines  ot  war,  being  arriv- 
ed on  the  coast,  but  unable  to  reach  Alexandrii 
on  account  of  the  winds,  he  thought  proper  to 
embark  and  put  to  sea,  in  order  to  cover  this 
reinforcement,  while  they  made  for  the  port. 
On  this  occasion  he  was  attacked  by  the  Egrp- 
tlan  fleet ;  but  gained  a  victory,  destroyra  a 
great  part  of  the  enemy's  ships,  and  brouglit  his 
own  reinforcement  safe  into  harbour.  The 
Egyptians,  with  great  ardour,  set  to  work  in  all 
the  docks  on  the  Nile,  to  repair  the  loss  they  had 
BOW  sustained,  and  were  soon  masters  of  a 
fleet,  consisting  of  twenty-two  vessels  of  four 
tire  of  oars,  Ave  of  five  tire,  and  many  of  smaller 
dimensions.  Ciesar  had  to  oppose  them,  nine 
galleys  from  Rhodes,  eight  from  Pontus,  five 
Urmn  Lycia,  and  twelve  from  the  coast  of  Asia. 
Five  were  of  five  tire  of  oars,  and  ten  of  four 
tire.  The  remainder  were  of  smaller  dimen- 
•lons,  and  most  of  them  open.  With  these 
fbrees,  having  once  more  enraged  off  the  mouth 
•f  the  harbour,  the  Egyptians  were  again  de- 
feated, with  the  loss  of  one  galley  of  five  tire  of 
Mrs,  another  of  two  tire  taken,  and  three  sunk. 
The  remainder  retired  under  cover  of  the  mole, 
and  of  the  towers  of  the  Pharos. 

Soon  after  this  action  at  sea,  Ceesar  attacked 
the  Pharoe,  forced  the  enemy  to  fly  from  thence, 
most  of  them  swimming  across  the  harbour, 
killed  many,  and  took  six  hundred  prisoners. 
H«  forced  them  at  the  same  time  to  abandon  the 
tower,  whieh  commanded  the  entrance  of  the 
mole  on  that  side.  As  he  pursued  them  In  their 
flight,  and  as  the  mole  itself  became  crowded 
with  bis  soldiers,  who  advanced  to  push  the  at- 
tack, or  who  came  unarmed  from  the  ships,  and 
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all  the  stations  anrand,  to  witness  this  scene-. 


the  Eg}'ptiatt8  seeing  these  crowds,  laid  bold  of 
the  <9portunity,  mounted  the  mole,  threw  those 
who  were  upon  It  into  confusion,  forced  them 
over  the  quay  into  the  water,  or  into  their  boats. 
Ccesar  himself  endeavoured  to  escape  in  thia 
manner,  and  finding  that  the  boat  Into  which  ho 
went,  being  aground  and  overloaded,  could  not 
be  got  off,  ne  threw  himself  into  the  water,  and 
swam  to  a  ship.  In  this  tumult,  he  lost  four 
hundred  men  of  the  legions,  and  an  equal 
number  of  the  fleet.  The  Egyptians  reaoverad 
aU  the  ground  they  had  lost,  got  possession  ajg^n 
of  the  tower  at  the  iiead  of  the  mole,  and  oT  the 
island  iHiicb  aeenred  their  ships. 

In  such  operations,  with  various  events,  the 
parties  in  Egypt  passed  the  <Vinter  and  spring. 
CsBsar  still  retained  the  person  of  Ptolomy  in 
his  possession,  and  made  use  of  his  name  to 
countenance  his  own  cause,  or  to  discredit  that 
of  his  enemies ;  but  the  king  being  extremely 
averse  to  this  use  being  made  of  his  authority, 
and  desirous  to  recover  his  liberty,  entered  into 
a  concert  with  some  officers  of  his  army,  to  find 
a  pretence  for  his  release.  In  pursuit  of  their 
d^gn,  they  conveyed  secret  intimation  to  Cee- 
sar's  ouarters,  that  the  troops  were  greatly  dis- 
gustea  with  Ganimedes,  and  that  if  Ptolomy 
should  make  his  appearance  in  person,  they 
would  certainly  submit  to  his  orders,  and  com- 
mit  the  whole  settlement  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
arbitration  of  C»sar.  The  king  was  instructed  to  . 
affect  a  great  dislike  to  this  proposal,  and  with  ' 
tears  intreated  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  palace.  Cesar,  either  being  deceived  by 
these  professions,  or  beUeving  the  name  of  thie 
king  to  be  of  little  consequence,  consented  to  let 
him  depart ;  but  this  artful  boy,  as  soon  as  ha 
was  at  liberty,  laid  aside  his  disguise,  laughed  at 
the  supposed  credulity  of  those  ne  bad  dMeived, 
and  ui^ged  the  attack  on  the  Roman  quarters 
with  great  animoeity. 

While  affidrs  at  Alexandria  were  in  this  situa- 
tion, accounts  were  brought  that  Mithridates  of 
PergamuB,  whom  Cnsar  bad  sent  to  procmv 
sooeours  from  Asia,  was  actually  arrived  at  P^ 
lusium  with  a  considerable  force;  that  be  had 
reduced  that  place,  and  only  waited  for  Instruc- 
tions from  Ciesar  how  to  proceed.  Tliese  ae- 
oounta  were  brought  to  both  parties  about  the 
same  time,  and  ooth  determined  to  put  their 
forces  in  motion.  Ptokmiy  leaving  a  proper 
enard  on  bis  works,  embarked  his  army  on  the 
Nile,  having  a  considerable  navigation  to  make 
by  tlie  diiferent  branebes  of  that  river.  C«sar, 
at  the  same  time,  put  his  army  on  board  in  the 
harbour,  and  having  an  open  course  by  the  coast, 
arrived  at  Pelusium  before  the  king  ;  and  being 
joined  by  Mithridates,  was  in  condition  to  take 
the  fidd  against  the  Egvptian  armv.  Ptolomy, 
to  prevent  the  return  of  C«aar  by  land  to  Alex* 
andria,  had  taken  a  strong  post  on  one  of  tha 
branches  of  the  Nile ;  but  here,  after  a  few 
skirmishes,  he  was  attacked,  defeated,  and  driven 
from  his  station.  Endeavouring  to  make  bin 
escape  by  water,  the  barge'  which  carried  him 
being  overloaded  it  sunk,  and  himself,  with  all 
his  attendants,  perished. 

Immediately  after  this  action,  in  which  the 
Egyptian  army  was  routed  and  dispersed,  Ca- 
sar,  escorted  by  a  small  party  of  horse,  returned 
to  Alexandria,  and  having  received  the  submis- 
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ikm  «l  Un  tnlMimiinU  in«d«  «Mh  Mrangennnti 
m  be  lliouglit  proper  in  th«  ■■■ctwian  to  tb« 
Mng^wn.  He  pkoed  Cleopstn  tn  the  tbfoiM» 
ia  eep JBoetieii  with  lier  ytmrnget  brotheiv  and  W 
lemo^  aay  fiutber  eeaiBloa  of  dlstiirbefice  to 
tliie  eettlieoi,  he  ordered  her  eieter  Aniaee  t» 
he  tnuMported  to  Beme.  He  Uh  mu  part 
«if  the  mrmy  (o  tMeort  this  new  estaUiihflieiil 
^  J^ar^  •^^  ^  UmeeU;  after  thk  eingvlar  ift- 
tfsMei  la  the  midst  of  the  eooqueelof  the  Eo> 
mua  empire,  marched  with  the  sixth  legien  hr 
land  iate  Syrk.  At  Aatiodv  he  leeelved  muk 
vepevte  of  the  state  of  a&ln,  as  vsf  aired  his 
presence  ija  diierwt  qvarterfc  Nino  meaths 
were  elspeed,  sinee  any  orders  er  direetioiie  had 
beta  VMoiTed  fnm  him.  Iknriiif  this  time, 
the  fiwkiaoe  of  the^eity,  the  relasation  of  diooi- 
pUiie  la  the  army,  and  the  threats  of  In^asftea 
from  Afrlea,  had  pbMd  his  aMrs  lasMh  a  stale 
of  hamrd,  mto  ^qys  his  Immadhits  appsaranee  la 
ItyyHidatReoM;  hnthe  timochtkof  oomo* 
nee  to  his  autherity  to  kave  bo  enemr  behiad 
k  ia  the  AeM,>  nor  to  saftr  ths  ramaias  of  dis- 
iii  aay  of  the  preriiiom  tbroMfrh  whieh 
hewaetopms.  Pharaaess,  ths  eoa  of  Mithri* 
dates,  to  whom  Poaipey  had  assigned  the  king  - 
dom  of  the  Bosphoru%  imafining  that  the  eivil 
war%  in  which  the  Rmaans  wereengnged,  amde 
a  fimmraUe  opportaaitr  for  the  reeoirery  of  hto 
Ihthsr^  demhikmB»  had  passed  with  aa  wmf 
lato  Peatasi  and  from  theaee  kavaded  the  Issasr 


onmue  to  Daletaras  aad 
A^  the  iiwiaaom  of  them 
priness,  DomitiBB  Calrtoaa»  who  had  beea 
dmnatched  by  Cbsar  after  the  battle  of  PlmwaBa 
wA  thiae  kgione  to  reeeive  the  saboBJsslon  ef 
te  AstolieproTlnoes,  hitherto  in  the  latsimt  ef 


reqafariag  him  lartaaily  to  withdraw  hie  tmops 
from  AriiMiala  and  Camiaisila ;  and,  la  order 
to  gire  tiie  more  weiglit  to  this  msssmu,  he 
liwnnlf  at  ^msaam^ae  toeh  theield  wMi 

aaa  kfiea,  together  with  two  Wgioas 
been  fonaed  by  Drietaroe  to  the  Bo^ 

BiHW  aad  twa  haadM  Asiatic  hovssw 
Horn  the  same  time  erdmad  PaUias  Sexthm 
and  C  f^Btarlae  to  brlag  aa  a  legion  wMeh 
hadbesa  ktelyndsed  taAatas,  aad  Q.  V^O^ 
atae  tojsU  1dm  whh  aome  light  tfoepa  fifam 

Thsae  fiwees  beinf  amsmiileil  at  Camaaa  In 
Cappadoda,  the  measngerv  who  ' 
to  Phamaoe%  rstrasd  with  aa 
thaklag  was  wUMiv  to 


tfei*  pn 


IhaL  having  a  fast  cfaOm  to  Armsnia,  In 
toThlelhthsr,  he  woaldfceep 


ptoviaoa 


of 
the  animal  ti  Cbsar,  to 
h9  was  wilUag  to  sohmit  his 
Baaytia*,  not  being  satlsfisd  with 
r,  pot  hie  aimy  In  OMtioa  toamds 
WhOe  he  adwinced,  Pharaaom  ea^ 
>  amato  him  with  n^getiatioBe,  and 
off  hie  gaard,  fay  permittfaig  Urn 
maiiti'J  to  rtoeire  hha  with  all  tte  appearaaom 
ef  peaee  aad  secarlty.  Beiag  mrived  at  Ntoo- 
pellsi  the  capital  of  Armenia,  he  there  received 
orders  from  Casar  to  march  lato  Sgypt :  bat 
being  BawUHng  toaalt  hie  auupemd  prey^  riehed 
a  bottle  with  iia  lerem  of  Phamaees,  wm  d»> 
Ibated,  and  obliged  to  Hy  with  the  rfnsalne 
9i  hlB  army,  by  the  rooto  of  the  maaataiae 
which  mparated  Armenia  fhim  the  lloman  pro- 
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Elated  with  thto  vietory,  Phamaois,  a»  «ito 
time  of  Casar'sdepartore  Irem  Sgypt*  bad  ym^ 
t«iraed  toto  Poatas,  had  takea  pomsmioa  af  4iaa 
pfineipal  towns,  aad  with  great  mverity 
deed  the  eover»ignty  of  the  Vingdsm 
the  middleof  July,  Casar,  having  de 
Trehoaioe  from  Antloeh  wUh  aa  aeeoaat  of  Ipla 
owa  operationa,  and  with  inetraetioas  to  thoaa 
who  ooBuaaaded  in  Italy,"  went  hlaa^  hy  ome 
to  TarsiM,  where  he  received,  m  hae  beea  aaem 
tieoed,  the  snbtoissian  of  Cains  Cassias,  wlaa 
waited  for  his  coming ;  and  who,  aooordiag  aa 
the  asoaunt  of  Cieeco,  till  then  was  undeteew 
asined,  whether  he  ehouM  make  hie  peace  -wUMk 
the  victor,  or  attempt  to  aesassiaate  him. 

At  Taraas,  Cesar  heM  a  ceaventl«n  of  tba 
prinolpal  Inhabitants  of  CiUda,  aedfiam  tbosiaa 
asarehed  iato  Cappadoda,  stopped  at  CoBMai^ 
to  malie  the  necessarv  arvangemeats  iu  thai* 
province,  and  contlaaed  his  rooto  to  the  franttova 
af  Gatotia  aad  Pontos.  Hither  I>^)otana% 
who  had  espoased  the  caaee  of  Pempev,  wlm 
had  fought  under  hie  banners  In  PharsaBa,  aad 
who,  by  the  gift  of  that  unfortonato  oAcsa»  still 
retained  the  sovereignty  of  Gaiatia,  caaeo  «a 
make  hie  enbmiarion.  He  bid  down  fala  dto. 
den^  aad  the  ensigae  of  royalty  f  and, 
himself  in  the  h^t  ef  a  eiypliant,  pl< 
in  the  late  war,  the  emtem  part  m  the 


toiagHa 
thtou    Be 


being  aol^  to  Pomaey,  the  prinem  of  that 
mtBBBUr  had  not  been  free  to  eheem  their  parly  ; 
Aat  he  wae  hfanaslf  not  esMilMled  to  decMo  hs  a 
questioa  on  which  the  Kcaaaa  peapio  waa  di. 
vided;  that  he  thmht  it  hie  dn^  to  foUow  tha 
Roasaa  standard  wherever  it  waeeraited,  wttk*. 
oat  ooaeidering  by  whom  It  WM  carried.  Cmmi^ 
refecting  the  plea  of  Igneranee  or  Incapaeitoc, 
latieted,  that  aay  prfaice  ia  alUaaco  with  the 
Roauae  coold  aot  be  Igaonat  who  were  eeB» 
sols  in  the  year  that  saoeeeded  the  eensnlato  of 
LeatuhiB  and  BdarosUas,  and  who  wereactnally 
to  the  adminietratkm  of  the  state  at  Rema^ 
that  they  coald  not  be  ignorant  who  wm  at  tho 
head  of  the  republic,  and  in  poeseeitoa  of  the 
capital,  and  of  the  seat  of  empire;  and  who  of 
ooaseqaence  wm  vested  with  the  antherlty  ef 
the  ooBWonwealth.  Bat  toat  he  himssli  to 
the  omadty  of  a  private  man,  wm  vriUiDgr  to 
coaaiaeration  of  this  prfaioe'e  age,  hie  i' 
and  the  totereeesioa  of  his  mcndb,  i 
the  part  which  he  had  t 
desired  him,  therefore, 
and  other  eneigos  of  royalty,  and  to  keep  I 
eion  of  his  kingdom,  reeervfaig  the  dieeuHioa  ef 
the  title»  by  which  he  Md  any  partiealir  taai- 
tory,  to  a  latore  day. 

Being  Joined  by  a  legiea  which  Dfj^otsmshai 
btely  formed  in  the  Roman  manner,  .Casarli 
force  now  oonsietsd  of  thi%  tegsthap  with  tlar» 
mains  of  the  two  UgioM  that  eseapsd  with 
Domitios  from  Nieopolk,  and  of  tbe  simi^ 
which  had  accompaaledhimedf  firam  Smt^ 
now  redosed  by  tae  eword^  aad  by  <heftl%am 
of  eervice>  to  ao  more  thaia  a  theuMod  msab 
With  this  army  he  advanced  towards  Pentaa 
Upon  his  approach,  Phamacm  sent  fttwtad  a 
mweenger  to  presyt  htey  in  henoor  of  bis  lato 
vktofiesr  witA  a  crown  of  gold,  and  wnAt  oAn 
of  submission,  expecting  to  appeaee  bhn,  sr  to 
fill  ap  the  time  untilCasar  should  to  eUifsd, 
by  the  aeoessity  of  his  aibirs,  to  gin  bis  ma- 
eenoe  eleewhere.  "  Coom  not  agmast  me^*  la 
said,  '*  w  an  eaomy :  1  never  took  patt  with 
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fn  Om  |p«Ule«erTlce,  mmI  wmttflloUiged  to  bor- 
row money  for  tlie  tuae  purposes.  With  re- 
tptct  to  the  general  policy  of  thecltv,  and  the 
ease  of  intolYent  debtors,  he  reriTed  the  laws 
whidk  he  himself  had  procured,  about  two  years 
before,  in  his  way  from  Spain  to  Epirus.  But 
while  he  appeared  to  be  intent  on  these  particu- 
Ian,  his  thoughts  were  chiefly  occupied  in  pre- 
paring to  meet  the  war  which  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  senate  and  of  the  republican  party 
were  resuming  against  him  in  Amca. 

This  province,  in  wliich  Varus,  supported  by 
the  king  of  Numidia,  had  been  hitherto  aUe  to 
keep  his  station  as  an  officer  of  the  common- 
wealth,  was  now  become  the  sole  or  the  princi- 
pal refuse  of  the  republican  party.  Thr«e  bun- 
drsd  eituens,  m^y  of  them  senators,  and  esules 
nrom  Italy,  as  well  as  settlers  in  that  province^ 
had  assembled  at  Utica,  and  considering  every 


with  his  integrity, Judgment,  aad  oonragt!.  In 
civil  and  political  siuirs. 

Scipio  being  the  officer  of  liigheat  rank  In  thm 
repuliican  puty,  and  having  the  sopreme  coib* 
mand  of  their  forces,  not  withstanding  that  tb« 
coasts  of  Italy  were  exposed  to  his  attemjits, 


ther  part  of  the  empire  as  under  the  influence 
•fa  violent  usurpation,  stated  themsdves  as  the 


«nly  free  remains  of  Uie  Roman  r^mblic ;  hdd 
their  meetings  in  the  capacity 


ir«Nii 
of  sc 


people ;  authorised,  under  these  titles,  the  levies 
that  were  made  in  the  province,  and  contributed 
la3|^y  to  supply  the  expense  of  the  war.  Many 
officers  of  name  and  of  rank,  Labienns,  Afra- 
nina,  Petreiua,  as  well  as  Scipio  and  Cato,  with 
all  the  remains  they  had  saved  from  the  wreck 
at  Pbarsalia,  were  now  ready  to  renew  the  war 
06  this  ground,  Tbe  name  of  Scipio  was  reck- 
oned ominous  of  succom  in  Afri<»,  and  that  of 
Cato^  even  if  the  origin  or  occasion  of  the  pre- 
sent contest  were  unknown,  was  held  a  suffl- 
<^ent  mark  to  distinguish  the  side  of  justice^  and 
the  cause  of  the  republic. 

These  leaders  of  the  republican  party  having  a 
eonsiderable  force  at  sea,  and  having  access  to  all 
the  porta,  not  only  of  Africa,  but  likewise  of  Sio- 
Uv,  Sardinia,  and  Spain,  had  furnished  themsdvee 
dkoitifullv  with  all  the  necessaries  for  war.' 
They  Iwd  mustered  ten  l^ions,  which,  accord- 
lag  to  the  establishment  of  that  time,  may  have 
Amounted  to  fifty  thousand  Roman  foot.  Tliey 
had  twen^  thousand  African  horse,  a  mat 
body  of  arcLtrs  and  sllngora,  with  a  hundred  and 
twenty  elephants. .   They  expected  to  be  joined 

S'  the  king  of  Numldia,  who,  to  the  estaidished 
aracter  of  his  countrymen  for  stratagem  and 
valour,  joined  the  glory  of  his  late  vict^y  over 
Curio;  and  was  supposed  to  muster,  at  this 
tjmeb  besides  numerous  bodies  of  horse,  of  arch- 
ers, of  slingers,  and  a  great  troop  of  elephants ; 
thirty  thousand  foot,  armed  and  marshaUed,  for 
the  most  part,  in  the  manner  of  the  Roman 
k^on.* 

The  army  already  In  Africa,  as  well  as  the 
fWBoains  of  tiie  sea  and  land  forces  ot  Pompey, 
who  were  lately  arrived  from  Macedonia,  were 
willing,  as  has  been  mentioned,  to  have  placed 
Cato  at  their  head.  But  the  established  order 
of  the  commonwealth,  for  which  all  the  party 
contended,  requiring  that  Sdpio,  who  vras  of 
oonsular  rank,  should  have  the  preference^  Cato» 
who  had  no  more  than  the  rank  of  protor,  and 
who  could  not  be  accessary  to  the  infnngement 
of  anv  established  or  constitutional  form,  de- 
dineu  the  ctMnmand.  By  this  circumstance  we 
are  deprived  of  an  opportunity  to  judge  how  fiur 
the  maitaryaUUties  of  this  great  man  kept  pace 
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notwithstanding  that  the  condition 
himself,  if  his  situation  at  Alexandria  had  been 
known,  gave  sufficiAit  opportunities  for  entetv 
prize,  took  dl  his  measures  for  a  deftnsive  wai^ 

Such  was  the  state  of  affiurs  in  Africa  when 
C«sar,  who,  wldi  all  his  military.dianicter  end 
authority,  frequently  experienced  the  diffioultf 
of  commanding  mere  soldiers  of  fortune,  tangfal 
to  divest  themselves  of  civil  ininciple,  or  rif^rd 
to  public  duty,  was  likely  to  perisli  in  a  motlny 
of  nis  own  armv,  and  to  end  his  earscr  by  taa 
swords  which  he  himself  liad  whetted  agatnat 
the  republic 

The  legions,  which  after  the  defeat  of  Poomey 
had  been  <Nrdered  into  Italy,  becoming  insolent 
in  the  possession  of  a  milita^  power  which  thay 
saw  was  to  be  formod  on  tlie  ruins  of  the  t 


monwealth,  and  fading  their  own  iaportaao% 
especially  in  the  absence  of  tlieir  leader,  wooU 
not  be  commanded  by  subordinate  officen ;  nor 
did  they,  on  the  return  of  Cssar  himael^  diacoa 
tinue  habits  of  disorder  and  license  whkh  they 
had  some  time  induced.  Being  stationed  in  thia 
neighbourhood  of  Capua,  from  whence  It  waa 
exacted  tliey  should  embark  for  Africa,  they 
decamped  without  orders,  and  mawihad  towarda 
Rome ;  paid  no  regard  to  the  aatiMirity  of 
Sallust,  who,  in  the  capadtT  of  prstor,  wHb 
which  he  had  t>een  vested  by  Casar,  ettdeavourad 
to  stop  them,  killed  many  officers  and  persona  «f 
rank  who  ventured  to  oppose  them,  and  threw 
the  city  into  great  consternation.  On  the  ap- 
proach of  this  formidable  body,  Casar  himiail' 
is  said  to  have  wavered  in  his  reaalution.  Ha 
had  some  troops  attending  his  person,  and  tiMon 
was  a  legion  wliich  Antony  had  stationed  in  tba 
city  on  occasion  of  the  late  commotions.  With 
these  he  at  first  proposed  to  meet  and  resist  iha 
mutiny;  but  he  recoiled ed,  that  even  thcas 
troops  might  be  Inftcted  with  the  same  spirit  oC 
disobedience,  and  that  if  he  were  not  able  to 
command  by  his  authority,  and  wefa  fi»roed  to 
draw  tbe  sword  against  .his  own  army,  the  whola 
foundations  of  the  power  be  had  erected  muoi 
faU.  While  he  was  agitated  by  these  reflectioaa^ 
he  sent  an  officer  with  ordm  to  inquive  for 
what  purpose  the  mutinous  legions  advanced  ? 
This  officer  inis  told,  "  That  they  wouM  exfiak^ 
themselves  to  Csesar.*'  Having  this  aAi 
and  expecting  their  arrival  at  the  gates,  he  < 
that  they  slumld  appear  to  do  by  lus  permis— 
what  they  were  likely  to  do  without  lt|  ha 
therefore  sent  them  another  mesMge,  infbrmln§ 
them  that  they  had  his  leave  to  en*er  the  ciiy 
with  their  arms.  Tliey  accordingly  came  in  a 
body,  and  took  possession  of  the  field  of  Mara, 
There,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  hia  friend^ 
thcT  were  received  by  C«sar  himself  in  person. 
Being  raised  on  a  con^icuous  place,  they 
crowded  around  him ;  and,  from  many  diffisrent 
quarters  at  once,  complained  of  the  scanty  vfr. 
wards  which  they  had  received,'  enumeratad 
Uieir  services  and  the.  hardshipa  tbey  had.suffaf^ 
ed,  and  with  one  voice  demanded  their  inata»t 
discharge.  Cosar  knowing  that  they  only  meant 
to  extort  some  concpeslons,  which  they  hoped 
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tlie  oontddentkni  of  the  war,  "vifhich  wm  bUU 
hnMnding  in  Africa,  would  ob^ge  him  to 
Buuce  ;  im  they  wen  far  from  wishinf  to  be 
diauiiMed,  or  to  resign  thoee  armi  to  whikdi 
tbey  owed  their  own  consequenoe,  and  on  which 
•hey  grounded  their  present  preanrnption,  affect- 
ed to  comply  with  th^ir  request,  owned  that 
their  demand  was  hifhly  reaaonaUe;  adding, 
thsit  theserriee  for  whteh  they  had  been  hitherto 
rMained  was  now  at  an  sud,  and  ^at  be  wak 
tensible  they  were  worn  out,  and  unfit  to  ooo- 
letid  with  new  fatiflnies. 

Cttsar,  in  concludtnff  a  mech  whldi  he  made 
•o  this  purpose,  enrfdoyea  the  appellation  of 
Quirites,  or  bellow  citizens ;  and  owerred  how 
•roper  it  waa»  that  all  who  had  serred  out  tho 
legal  time  should  receive  the  accustomed  dismis- 
sion. In  spealdng  these  words,  he  was  iuter- 
rapted  by  a  gmani  cry,  that  they  were  no 
Quirttes,  but  soldiers,  willing  to  serve.  It  Is 
ifiiged,  that  the  name  of  tloman  dtizens,^ 
Imgh  the  most  respectable  form  of  address  in 
Ibe  political  assemblies  of  the  people,  carried 
oontempt  to  these  military  adventurers,  and  in- 
■hniated  a  state  of  degradation  from  that  in 
wliioh  they  affected  to  stbnd.  An  oflftcer  who 
was  prepared  for  the  occasion,  or  who  wished  to 
improve  this  sentisocnt  In  &vottr  of  Coeear,  de- 
sired lo  be  hi5erd ;  made  an  apology  for  what 
was  past,  and  offered  to  pledge  himself  for  the 
doty  and  futrre  obedience  of  the  troops.  He  was 
ooswered  by  Cssar,  That  the  services  of  this 
army  were  now  of  little  moment  to  him ;  that 
m  they  desired  their  dbmission,  while  by  their 
own  ofrnfemmk  they  were  yet  In  eondinon  to 
serve,  he  had  taken  his  resolntion,  and  should 
instantly  dlBmiss  them  wiUi  ths  usual  rewards. 
**'  No  man,'*  he  «aid,  "shall  complain  that  In 
time  of  need  I  employed  him,  ana  now  at  mj 
•Mse  ftrget  the  remrd  that  is  due  to  him.  Such 
as  continue  in  the  service  until  the  public  traa- 
ouimty  is  fnllv  restored  shall  have  settlements 
m  land ;  such  as  have  received  promises  of 
money  at  any  time  during  the  war,  sludl  be  paid 
■tew,  or  in  a  little  time  horMfter,  with  interest.*' 
He  concluded,  however,  with  saying,  «  That  as 
ite  asked  no  man  to  remain  in  the  service,  so  ho 
slkonld  not  rtnect  ^e  duty  of  those  who  were 
willing  to  abide  by  their  colours ;  that  he  owed 
this  indulgence  to  thebr  present  requests,  and  to 
their  mcnt  on  former  occasion'*  The  whole 
w^h  one  -voice  desired  to  be  comprehended  In 
4ds  act  of  indulgence,  and  went  lieadlong  into 
ail  the  esctremes  of  submission,  as  they  luid  lato- 
ly  gone  int6  every  excess  of  disorder  and  inso- 
Itnce ;  Ciesar  was  thus  again  in  full  possession 
4f  his  power;  but  he  did  not  venture  to  punish 
tiM  authors  of  the  mutiny.  It  was  safer  to  ro- 
^fmrd  such  as  were  conspicuous  in  any  particular 
merit  *,  he  therefore  selected  a  few  to  be  distln- 
girfshed  by  immediate  effects  of  his  bountv,  and 
^t  the  renminderin  motion  towards  Africa, 
where  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  earn- 
ing future  rewards  and  the  pardon  of  past  of- 
teces;  and  where  thev  might  spend  against 
enemies  that  fury  which,  at  every  interval  of 
Minre  to  recollect  their  pretensions  and  their 
eonsequenoe,  they  were  so  likely  to  turn  against 

The  year*  was  now,  aoeording  to  the  vulgar 
«#mputation  at  Rome,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
o^nnl  intercalations  being  neglected,  nominiJly 
■iranced  to  the  middle  of  December,  but  was 
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inreaUtvlittlopaat  tho  AtAOAMd  Mulnox,'  or 
was  in  the  end  of  September,  when  CBsar,  hav.- 
ing  made  the  proper  arrangements  In  the  city, 
and  in  the  manner  related,  appeased  the  mutiny 
which  threatened  to  deprive  him  of  his  armyy 
was  apiin  in  motion  to  carry  the  war  into  Am* 
ca.  The  seastm  which  was  thought  unfit  for 
operations  at  sea,  and  whicb  liad  actually  finnced 
his  antagonist's  ships  into  port  gave  him  tho 
opportunity  he  wished  for  to  effect  his  pMmffo 
Into  that  province.  He  knew  that  the  enemy^a 
fleet  could  not  continue  to  cruise  for  any  timete 
observe  his  motions;  and  that  he  ml^ht  escapo 
them  wHh  the  advantage  of  a  favourable  wioa» 
he  had  chosen  the  same  opportunity,  and  in  tlM 
same  season,  two  vears  before^  to  transport  hia 
army  inUy  Maoedonia  against  Pompey,  who* 
trusting  to  the  numbers  and  vigilance  of  has 
fleet,  suffered  himself  to  be  surprised,  and  to  bo 
dispossessed  of  a  oo«mtry  which  he  cMcupied  witll 
so  superior  a  force.  Casar  having  gained  m 
mnch  on  that  occasion*  b^  the  ji^ldity  of  hla 
motions,  now  made  war  ^nth  many  accumulat- 
ed advantages  of  reputation  and  power,  which 
incrsaoed  his  boSdnes^  andfodUtatod  his  success. 

Hav^  ordered  troops  and  shii^iog  from  di#« 
forent  quarters  of  Italy  toassemble  at  LUlij)ftBtaam 
from  whence  he  had  the  shortest  pnssage  to  ASt 
rica,  be  himself  arrived  there  on  what  was  no* 
minally  the  seventeenth  of  December,  bat  In 
reality  no  more  than  the  thirtieth  of  September; 
and  although  he  found  no  more  of  his  army  ar- 
rived than  one  legion,  or  five  thousand  men,  of 
the  new  levies,  and  six  hundred  horse,  he  order- 
ed these,  notwithstanding,  to  embark  on  board 
such  ships  as  were  then  In  the  harbour :  and  If 
the  wind  had  sorvad,  would  have  mstantly 
sailed,  even  with  this  small  foroe,  tmstinc  thi^ 
he  might  be  able  toaurpriae  some  port  on  th4  op- 
posite shore,  and  prepare  a  safe  landing-place  £m 
the  troops  that  wei%  to  foUow.  But  while  ho 
continued  wind-bound  at  LillybsBum,  he  was 
•joined  successively  by  a  number  of  legion% 
which  he  ordered  to  embark  as  fost  as  they  arw 
rived ;  and,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  put  to 
sea  with  the  first  foir  wind  that  served,  sent  the 
tnmsports  to  Be  under  an  island  near  tho  montk 
of  the  harbour. 

Being  in  this  state  of  readiness  with  six  !»• 
gions,  or  about  thirty  thousand  foot,  together 
with  two  thousand  horse ;  and  the  wind  coming 
fair  on  the  twenty-eighdi  of  Deonnbery  or^  tm& 
is  computed,  on  the  twelldi  of  October^  be  him* 
sdf  went  on  board,  and  leasing  ordos  for  tho 
troops  that  were  still  in  motion  towards  Lilly* 
bsnm  to  follow  him  without  delay,  he  set  sail 
for  the  nearest  land  in  Africa.  Not  knowing  of 
any  port  to  which  he  might  seeureW  repair,  ha 
oould  not,  as  usual,  assign  a  place  or  general  r». 
sort  In  case  of  separation^  and  only  gave  ordon 
to  the  fleet  to  keep  close  together  ;  and  deferred 
the  choice  of  a  landing-plaoe  till  after  he  ahooM 
have  observed  the  cos«t,  and  seen  in  what  part 
of  it  the  enemy  were  least  guarded  against  n 
descent  Soon  after  he  got  to  sea  a  storm  aroos, 
vHiich  dk^rsed  the  fleet;  he  himself,  with  tho 
ships  that  still  kept  him  company^  after  being 
toased  four  days  in  a  passage  of  no  more  than 
twenty  leocues,  got  nnder  nie  land  of  the  pro- 
montory of  Mercury,  and  from- thence,  to  avoid 
tfie  forces  of  the  enemy,  wlijeh  wera  stationed 
near  Utica  and  round  the  bay  ^  Carthage^ 
steered  to  the  »iathward. 
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truHpertt  to  noeire  any  trooM  that  might  be 
arrlTed  at  LUlybeum,  and  ordered  ten  gallere 
from  the  harbour  at  LeptU  to  cruite  for  the 
mitsioff  shipii  of  hb  last  embarkatioD.  He  dee- 
patched  expresses  to  Sardinia  and  other  marl- 
time  provinces,  with  orders  to  hasten  the 
reinforcements  of  troops  and  the  supplies  of 
provisions  which  w^re  expected  from  thence ; 
and  havinif  intelligence  tnat  the  enemy  had 
some  magazines  in  the  island  of  Cercina,  near 
the  coast  of  Africa*  he  sent  thither  Crispus  &d- 
Instius,  the  celebrated  historian,  now  serving  in 
his  army,  to  endeavour  to  secure  those  maga- 
aines  for  his  use. 

Being  determined  to  keep  both  the  ports  of 
Knspina  and  Leptis,  which  the  enemy  aeewwid 
to  have  abandoned  to  him,  he  was  now,  by 
the  arrival  of  the  cohorts  which  joined  blm  at 
licptis,  in  condition  to  garrison  the  town  with 
three  thousand  men,  while  he  himself  returned 
Irith  the  remidnder  of  those  who  were  landed, 
to  keep  his  possession,  at  the  same  time,  of  Rus- 
pina.  This  place  being  unprovided  of  every 
necessary  for  the  support  of  a  garrison,  he  deter- 
mined to  try  what  provisions  could  be  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  to  subsist  his  troops  till  ihej 
could  M  otherwise  supplied.  Or  enabled  to  pene> 
trate  farther  into  the  country.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  advanced  with  the  whole  of  his  litUe 
army  to  forage,  followed  bv  all  the  carriages 
that  could  be  assembled,  and  had  them  loaded 
with  eom»  wood,  and  other  necessaries,  to 
form  oome  species  of  magaaine  for  the  troops  he 
Uitended  to  plaee  in  the  town.  As  soon  as  he 
had  effected  this  service,  it  appeared  that  be 
had  taken  the  resolution  to  go  in  person  in 
iearch  of  the  transpovts,  on  board  of  which  the 
greater  part  of  his  army  was  diepersed.  And 
with  this  view  having  posted  ten  eohorts  at 
Buspina,  he  himaelf,  with  the  seven  othen,  that 
made  the  whole  of  his  strength  now  en  shore, 
went  doMm  to  the  hariwur,  which  was  about 
two  miles  from  the  town,  and  embarked  in  the 
Aigbt. 

The  troope  that  were  to  be  left  at  Ruspina, 
without  the  leader,  in  whom  thdr  confidence 
was  chiefly  repoeed,  were  aware  of  their  danger; 
so  few,  surrounded  with  numerous  armies  who 
were  likelv  to  assemble  against  them.  They 
had  now  been  three  days  on  shore,  and  tlha 
•nemy  had  full  tiaoe  to  be  'a^irised  of  tlieir 
aituatlon  and  of  their  weaknees.  The  presmee 
of  their  general  had  hitherto  supported  their 
courage;  they  relied  on  his  aUlitles  to  repair  the 
eifecta  whether  of  mistake  or  temerity ;  but  In 
his  absence  they  lost  all  hopes,  and  sKpaeted  to 
become  an  easy  prey  to  their  enemies. 

Casar,  however,  folly  determined  to  put  to 
sea,  having  past  the  night  on  board,  still  ooo- 


tinued  at  anchor;  when  at  break  of  day  being 
about  to  weigh,  some  vessels  came  in  sight,  and 
were  known  to  be  a  part  of  the  fleet  which  he 
•o  anzioualy  looked  for.  These  were  soon  fol- 
lowed by  other  ships  which  speared  succes- 
sively, and  brought  him  the  greater  part  of  the 
six  iMions  with  whidi  he  had  originally  sailed 
from  XiUybeum.  Being  thus  prevented  in  his 
intended  excursion,  he  returned  to  Ruspina, 
and  took  post  between  the  town  and  the  shore* 
.  In  the  mean  time  it  appears,  that  liabienns 
and  Petreios,  commanding  the  horse  and  light 
troope  of  Sdpio*s  army,  in  the  angle  that  is 
formed  by  the  pronumtorr  of  Clupea,  between 
the  bays  of  Cartilage  and  Uadrametum,  having 
iatelligcnee  that  Casar  waa  Unded,  with  the 
diligence   asiembitd  their  forces,  and 
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marched  towards  the  ooaat  firom  whfch  they  had 
deceived  the  alarm. 

Caesar  had  taken  a  defensive  station  behind 
the  town  of  Ruspina,  the  place  which  he  chose 
for  the  resort  and  safe  recention  of  bis  convoys 
and  reinforcements  by  eea ;  but  he  was  far  from 
limiting  his  |dan  of  operations  to  the  defence  of 
this  place.  On  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  after  hie 
landing,  although  by  hia  own  account  be  had 
yet  no  intdligence  of  the  enemy^s  motions,  he 
thought  proper  tovcontinue  the  alarm  he  had 
given,  and  marched  from  Ru^tna  with  a  body 
of  thirty  cohorts,  or  about  fifteen  tliousand  foot, 
and  four  hundred  horse,  to  penetrate  into  the 
country  to  observe  its  situation,  or  to  extend  the 
source  of  hie  supplies.  After  he  had  begun  hii 
march  for  this  purpose,  and  was  about  three 
miles  from  his  camp,  the  partiee  that  were  ad- 
vanced before  him  fell  back  on  tlie  main  bod^* 
and  informed  him  that  they  had  been  in  sight  ot 
an  enemy.  Soon  after  this  report  clouds  of  duet 
began  to  rise  from  the  plain,  and  about  noon  an 
army  appeared  in  order  of  battle.  To  observe 
them  more  nearly,  Caenr,  after  he  had  made 
the  sinial  for  the  cohorts  to  form,  and  to  be 
ooverra  with  their  helmets,  went  forwai'd  with 
a  small  partv  to  view  the  enemy.  He  saw  bor 
diee  of  cavalry  in  every  part  of  the  field;  and 
from  the  imperfect  view  which  could  ht  had  ot 
them,  as  the  air  was  clouded  with  dust^  he  sup- 
posed their  line  to  consist  entirely  of  horsa. 
Ue  thcught  himself  secure  against  such  an 
enemy,  provided  he  could  sufficiently  extend 
hie  front  and  cover  his  flanks ;  and  for  this  ptuv 
pose  he  divided  his  small  body  of  horse  to  the 
right  and  the  Jeft ;  and  that  he  miglit  not  be 
of^lined,  diminished  the  depth  to  increase  the 
length  of  his  ordinary  ookunn.  In  making  thhi 
dispeaition,  however,  he  had  miataken  the  ena* 
my's  force;  it  did  not  consist,  as  he soppased» 
entirely  of  cavalry,  but  of  troope  of  bcnve  ln» 
termersed  at  intervale  with  bodies  of  foot»  4Md 
he  bad  not  observed  that  oonsiderable  detaeb- 
menta  were  sent  under  cover  of  the  hills  t»  t^m 
his  flanks,  and  fall  upon  his  rear. 

Under  theoe  disadvantages  on  the  part  of  Cm- 
ear,  the  action  began  in  front  by  a  scattered 
charge  of  the  Numidian  horse^  who  eama  la 
sanadrons  from  the  intervals  at  whiehthey  wov 
placed  amonc  the  infantry,  and  advandng  at 
rail  gallop,  threw  their  iavelina  and  darts,  and 
pres^itly  retired  to  their  former  situaHtfn^  la 
this  retwiait,  nndsr  eov^  of  the  infstotry  whose 
intervals  they  occupied,,  they  instania^  ralHad> 
and  prepared  to  repeat  the  cMrge. 

While  Caaar's  infantry  was  occupied  in  fhntt 
with  this  unexpected  mmle  of  attaocf  his  bene 
were  defeated  on  the  wings ;  and  the  enemy,  n 
oonseqnence  of  the  dispoeition  they  had  itoad^ 


already  on  his  right  and  left,  even 
to  close  on  nia  rear,  aind,  by  the  superiority  V«f 
their  numbers,!  were  enabled  to  eontiane  the 
impreosion  they  made  on  every  side ;  hie  hicA 
giving  way,  to  shun  the  arrows  and  -darisof  tlia 
enemy,  were  pressed  from  the  flanks  to  the 
centre,  so  that  they  were  foroed  into  a 'circle^ 
without  any  distinction  of  fimmt  or  rear,  and 
were  galled  with  a  continual  diiocharge  of  mi^ 
siles,  which  did  great  execntion.* 

Caaar,  who  so  far  had  suffered  himself  to  be 
surprised  and  overreached,  in  this  diffioult  ait» 
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<m  aflcotint  of  the  severitiGs  whkli  be  ex«)ti8ed, 
by  laying  iraste  their  poesemions  on  the  ap- 
proach of  Cjemr ;  and  aa  they  dreaded  a  repea- 
Cfon  ot  the  same  measure,  they  were  aesiroos  to 
put  themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence  agaiaet 
Dim.  Cesar  acoeptea  6f  their  offer,  and  sent  a 
detachment  of  his  army,  who  turning  round  the 
enemy's  flank,  after  a  long  night's  mardi  en- 
tered the  town  without  opposiUon.  Considius 
having  intelligence  of  what  was  in  agitation  at 
Acilla,  sent  a  detachment  at  the  same  time  from 
Adrumetum  to  secure  the  place;  but  coming 
too  late,  and  flnding  that  the  enemy  had  already 
entered  the  town,  brought  forward  some  more 
forces  on  the  following  day,  and  endeavoured, 
but  in  vain,  to  dislodge  them. 

While  Ciesar  was  thus  endeavouring  to  ex- 
tend his  auarters  in  Africa,  and  to  enlarge  the 
source  of  nis  subsistence,  Crispus  Sallustius  suc- 
ceeded in  the  design  upon  wnich  he  had  been 
<eat  to  the  island  of  Cercina,  and  was  able  to 
furnish  a  considerable  supply  of  provisions  from 
thence.  There  arrived  at  the  same  time  fipom 
Anienus,  at  Lillybnum,  a  large  convoy  and 
fleet  of  transports,  having  on  bmird  two  entire 
Ie|ions,  the  tnirteenth  and  fourteenth,  together 
with  eight  hundred  Gaulish  cavalry,  a  thousand 
archers  and  slingers,  and  a  large  supply  of  pro- 
visions. As  soon  as  these  troops  were  landed, 
(lie  transports  were  sent  back  to  Llllybceum,  in 
order  to  receive  the  remainder  of  the  army 
Which  was  still  expected  from  thence.  These 
supplies  and  reintorcements  at  once  relieved 
Oesar's  army  from  the  distress  which  they  suf- 
fered ;  and  by  so  great  an  accession  of  strength, 
amounting  to  twelve  thousand  men,  put  him  in 
condition  to  broJc  fVom  the  conflnement  in 
which  he  had  some  time  remidoed,  and  to  act  on 
the  offensive. 

The  first  olject  upon  this  change  in  his  affiftirs, 
was  to  seize  upon  some  rising  munds  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rnspina,  wnfch  Scipio  had 
B^iected  to  occupy,  and  from  tbence  to  pursue 
snch  advantage  as  he  might  find  against  the 
enemy.  For  this  purpose,  ne  decamped  after  it 
was  dark,  on  the  supposed  twenty-sixth  of 
January  or  tenth  of  Novembeiy  end  turning  by 
the  shore  round  the  town  of  Kuspina,  arrived 
in  the  night  on  the  ground  which  he  Intended 
to  occupy.  This  was  part  of  a  ridge,  which 
runs  panUlel  to  the  coeat,  at  afew  miles  distance 
from  the  shore,  and  whidi,  on  the  north  of 
Ruspina,  turns  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre 
round  a  plain  of  about  fiAeen  miles  extent. 
Near  the  middle  of  this  plain  stood  the  town  of 
Ualti,  on  the  brink  or  a  deep  marshy  tract, 
iriikh  is  formed  by  the  water  of  some  rivulets 
ihat  fall  from  the  mountains,  and  spread  upon 
the  plain  in  that  place.  Scipio  had  posted  a 
g^anson  in  the  town,  and  bad  occupied  the 
iidge  on  one  side  of  the  amphitheatre  beyond 
(he  marah,  but  had  neglected  the  heigh  to,  of 
which  Cesar  -now  took  poasession.  It  seems, 
that  on  these  heights  there  remained  a  number 
of  towers,  or  a  spedee  of  castles  constructed  by 
the  natives  in  the  course  of  their  own  wars.  In 
these  Casar  was  furnished  with  a  number  of 
•epaiaie  lodgments,  which  he  joined  by  lines, 
fai  onlnr  to  continue  bis  communication  with 
Ae  camp  he  h^l  left»  and  with  the  port  of 
Kuspina. 

He  had,  in  one  nigb^  made  a  considerable 

■regress  fai  these  wodckf^  and  being  observed  at 

'  day-break,  Scipio,  in  order  to  interrupt  him, 

advanced  into  the  plain,  and  formed  in  order  of 

battle,  about  a  mile  in  the  front  of  his  own  en- 
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compment.  Ceeir,  notwHlMsndlng  Als  move^ 
ment  of  the  enemy,  did  net  at  first  think  it 
necessary  to  interrupt  his  worlca;  but  Scipio 
seeming  to  come  forward  with  intention  to  at- 
tack  him,  while  so  great  a  part  of  his  army  waa 
at  work,  he  ordered  the  wliole  under  arms,  atill 
keeping  the  advantage  of  his  ground  on  the 
heights.  Some  parUee  of  cavalry  and  light 
tro^  came  near  enoogh  to  skirmish  between 
the  two  armies,  and  Labienns  being  advanced 
on  the  right  beyond  the  main  body  of  Scipio*e 
fbrcee,  Ciesar  sent  a  detachment  round  a  viUage 
to  attack  him,  and  obliged  him  to  fly  In  grea* 
disorder,  after  having  narrowly  escaped  being 
entirely  cut  off.  This  flirht  of  Labienus  spread 
so  great  an  alarm  over  Scipio's  army,  that  tha 
whole  with  precipitation,  retired  to  their  camp. 
Csesar  returned  to  his'  poet,  and  without  any 
farther  interruption,  continued  to  execnte  the 
works  he  had  already  begun.  As  soon  ae  these 
were  finished  on  the  following  day,  he  again 
formed  in  order  of  battle,  to  return  the  defiance 
which  the  enemy  had  so  often  given  him,  while 
he  lay  in  the  lines  of  Ruspina ;  and  observing 
that  Scipio  remained  in  his  camp»  be  marohei 
on  to  »e  town  of  Usita,  which  lay  botween 
the  two  armies.  Scipio  being  alarmed  Ibr  the 
safety  of  this  pUce,  at  which  he  had  deposited 
some  part  of  his  magazines,  advanced  to  sustain 
the  troops  he  had  posted  in  the  town ;  and  Ce- 
sar, believing  that  an  action  was  Hkely  to  fol- 
low, made  a  halt,  with  the  town  of  LzHa  be- 
fore his  centre,  having  both  his  wings  extended 
beyond  it  to  the  riglit  and  the  left.  Scipio,  not 
to  extend  his  fnmt  beyond  the  walls  of  tiia 
town,  drew  up  his  army  in  four  Hues,  consiot^ 
ing  of  many  separate  bodies  interspersed  with 
dephants ;  but  as  Cesar  did  not  choose  to  attack 
the  town,  supported  as  It  vras  by  Sdpio's  armyi 
neither  did  Scipio  choose  to  expose  any  part  m 
his  line  by  advancing  beyond  it  Bou  armlea 
having  remained  In  this  posture  till  sun-set,  re^ 
turned  at  tiisht  to  their  respective  camps. 

Cesar  stiu  persisting  in  his  design  to  oblige 
the  enemy  to  hazard  a  rattie  in  defence  of  Vzita, 
projected  double  lines  of  approach  firom  his  pre- 
sent camp  to  the  town.  As  the  place  was  ac- 
cessible to  the  enemy,  and  when  their  army 
should  be  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  miriit  w 
made  a  part  of  their  line,  it  was  impossiue  for 
Cesar  to  invest  the  town,  or  even  to  approach 
the  walls  without  hazard  of  being  attacked  oA 
his  flanks  fntd  the  Held,  as  well  as  in  the  centra 
from  the  town  itself.  In  order  to  cover  tha 
approach  which  he  intended  to  make  to  the 
walls,  he  carried  on  from  his  camp  on  the  hilhi 
two  intrenchments  on  the  right  and  the  lefty 
forming  a  lane  of  suffident  br«idth  to  embrace 
the  town.  Between  these  paralld  lines  hia 
troops  advanced  to  the  walls  wiUi  perfect  tecuri^, 
and  under  cover  from  any  attacwi  that  might  m 
made  on  thdr  flanks.  As  soon  as  this  hme  wab 
effected  to  within  the  necessary  distance  of  the 
walls,  he  threw  up  In  front  a  breast  work  oppo- 
site  to  the  ramparts  of  the  town,  and  from 
thence  began  to  construct  the  works  that  were 
usually  employed  in  the  reduction  of  fortified 
places. 

During  the  dependence  of  this  dege,  both 
parties  recdved  great  rdnforoements.  Scipio 
wan  joined  by  the  king  of  Numldlo,  who  hav- 
ing repelled  the  enemy  who  attemoted  to  Invade 
his  own  kin^om,  now  came  witn  three  bodies 
of  regular  infantry,  formed  in  the  manner  of 
the  Koman  legion,  eight  hundred  heavv  armed 
or  bridled  cavalry,  with  4  great  multitiide  of 
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UgliC  or  itrcgnlwr  troops.-  CasMr's  army,  on  the 
l^ypoarance  of  this  new  enemy,  were  much  dU- 
coturaged ;  hat  on  seeinc  that  Scipio,  even  aiiter 
he  was  joined  hy  the  king  of  Numidia,  still  re- 
BMined  on  the  defensive,  they  resumed  their 
former  confidence,  and  were  themselves  soon 
after  reinfwced  by  the  arrival  of  two  more  le- 
rions,  the  ninth  and  the  tenth,  who  on  their 
nrst  approach  to  the  coast,  mistook  for  an  enemy 
•ome  gallevs  which  Cesar  had  stationed  off  the 
harbour  or  Thapsus,  and  under  this  mistake 
stood  off  again  to  sea,  where  they  suffered  many 
days  from  sickness,  want  of  provisions,  and  of 
water. 

These  legions  having  been  the  principal  au- 
thors of  the  late  mutiny  in  Italy^  are  said  to 
have  now  come  without  orders,  intending  to 
•vinoe  their  sseal,  and  to  court  their  general  s  f»- 
▼our  at  a  time  when  their  service  mifht  be  not 
only  acceptable,  but  necessary  to  bis  safety. 
The  principal  historian  of  thiit  war,  *  however, 
rdatss  only,  that  Csesar  haviog  observed  tri- 
bunes and  centurions  of  these  legions  to  have 
•ocupied  entire  transports  with  their  own  equi- 
page, to  the  exclusion  of  the  troops  which  were 
then  so  much  wanted  for  the  service,  he  took 
this  opportunity  to  execute  a  piece  of  justice, 
which  he  had  thought  proper  to  remit,  or  to 
defer  <m  a  former  occasion.  That  he  dismiissed 
several  officers  of  these  legions  from  the  service, 
with  the  following  terms'  of  reproach :  "  For 
you,  who  have  incited  the  troops  of  the  Roman 
fsople  to  mutiny  against  the  republic,  who  have 
plundered  the  allies,  and  been  useless  to  tlie 
state;  who,  in  place  of  soldiers,  have  filled 
transports  with  your  servants  and  horses ;  who, 
without  courage  in  the  field,  or  modesty  in  your 
quarters,  have  been  more  formidable  to  your 
oountry  than  to  her  enemies,  I  judge  you  un- 
trorthy  of  any  trust  in  the  service  of  the  f  a- 
public,  and  therefore  order  you  forthwith  to  be 
me  from  the  province,  and  to  keep  at  a  distance 
om  an  the  stations  of  the  Roman  army." 
Tlie  other  incidents,  which  are  dated  by  his- 
torians during  the  dependence  of  the  riege  of 
Uztta,  do  not  serve  to  make  us  acquainted  with 
its  progress,  or  with  the  detail  of  its  operations. 
The  season  we  are  told  was  stormy,  and  CiMar's 
army  In  order  to  crowd  the  more  easily  on 
Kbard  of  the  transports,  had  left  great  part  of 
their  equipage  behind  them  in  Sicuv,  and  were 
now  without  any  covering,  besides  their  shields, 
exposed  to  heavy  rains  and  hail,  accompanied 
-with  thunder  and  appearances  of  fire,  which,  to 
their  great  amazement,  instead  of  the  ordinary 
flashes  of  lightning,  became  stationary,  and  for 
a  sensible  time  continued  to  flame  on  the  points 
of  their  spears.  While  this  storm  continued,  the 
ground  upon  which  they  lay  was  overflowed  with 
Water,  or  washed  with  continual  torrents  from 
the  hills.  Qesar,  nevertheless,  persisted  in  the 
attack  of  Uzita,  and  seemed  still  to  flatter  him- 
self that  the  defence  of  this  place  would  lay  the 
enemy  under  some  disadvantage,  which  might 
furnish  him  with  an  opportunity  to  decide  the 
war.  The  armies  were  accordingly  often  drawn 
out  in  order  of  battle,  and  were  present  at  par- 
tial engagements  of  their  cavalry  or  irregular 
troops,  but  without  any  general  action. 

In  the  midst  of  the  great  expectations  which 
must  have  attended  the  operations  of  this  sim, 
Cttsar  had  one  of  the  many  occasions,  on  wliMfa 


ffone 
irom 


IHirthis. 


he  ^vas  enr  so  readv  to  commit  his  genius,  hl» 
reputation,  and  his  life,  in  acts  of  seeming  teme- 
rity, which  persons  of  inferior  abiJitv  may  ad- 
mire, but  never  can  safely  imitate.  Varus,  with 
a  fleet  of  fifty  galleys,  had  surprised  and  burnt 
the  greater  part  of  nis  shipping  at  Lcptis,  and 
was  In  chase  of  Acquila,  who,  with  au  ioferiui. 
squadron,  was  flyinf  before  him  to  tlie  south- 
ward. Caesar  apprenended  that  the  enemy,  io 
consequence  of  wis  advantage,  if  not  spc^Iy 
checked,  must  soon  be  masters  of  the  sea,  so  a$ 
to  cut  off  idl  his  supplies  and  reinforcemenls 
from  the  coasts.  lie  knew  that  reputation 
gained  or  lost  on  small  occasions,  often  decidca 
the  greatest  affairs;  and  that  adverse  ciix;um- 
stances,  which  if  suffered  to  accumulate,  may 
obscure  the  brightest  fortune,  can,  if  seasonably 
encountered,  by  daring  efforts  of  resolution  taid, 
courage,  be  actually  turned  to  advantage.  He 
instantiv  therefore  went  in  person  to  Lppti% 
from  whence  he  put  off  in  a  barge,  and  haTin|^ 
overtaken  his  own  squadron,  which  was  flying 
before  the  enemy,  he  ordered  them  to  put  about* 
and  to  steer  directly  against  their  pursuem. 
Varus  was  struck  with  this  unaccountable 
change  in  the  conduct  of  his  enemy,  and  suppos- 
ing them  to  have  come  in  sight  of  some  power- 
ful support,  he  fled  in  his  turn,  and  crowding 
sail,  steered  for  the  port  he  had  left.  CmsaJt 
gave  chase,  overtook  some  of  the  heaviest  saUera 
Oiat  fell  astern,  and  forced  the  remainder  to  taka 
refuge  in  the  harliour  of  Adrumetum.  Here  he 
presented  himself  with  an  air  of  defiance ;  and 
naving  given  this  turn  to  the  state  of  his  uSftJ^rM 
at  sea,  and  left  peremptory  orders  to  his  fleet  not 
to  resign  the  aavontage  which  they  had  g^ned 
by  the  enemy's  flight,  he  returned  to  the  attack 
of  Uzita.  In  sum  actions  the  fortunate  often 
succeed,  because  the  attempt  appears  to  be  im- 
possible ;  and  men  of  great  ability  may  no  doubt 
venture  into  the  midst  of  difficulnes,  with  which 
persons  of  inferior  capacity  are  by  no  means  fit 
to  contend. 

CiBsar,  notwithstanding  that  by  this  stroke  of 
fortune  he  preserved  his  communication  wilb 
the  sea,  and  received  considerable  supplies  from 
thence,  as  well  as  from  the  country  around  hhn, 
in  which  he  was  favoured  hv  the  natives;  T«i 
being  greatly  circumscribed  by  the  superiority 
of  the  enemy's  light  troops,  he  suflered  consider* 
ablv  In  his  camp  from  scarcity  of  prstfslsiM) 
ana  being  in  his  present  operations  agafost 
Uzita,  to  fight  with  a  numerous  army,  in  detail* 
behind  the  walls  of  a  fortified  town,  without  be- 
ing able  to  engage  them  upon  eoual  terms  in  any 
decisive  action,  he  took  his  resolution  to  disssti- 
tinue  the  si^e,  and  to  remove  to  a  more  advan- 
tageous station ;  or  to  undertake  some  enterprio% 
in  which  he  was  more  likely  to  suooeed.  Hm 
accordingly  decamped  in  the  night,  set  fire  «• 
the  wooa  and  straw  that  was  amassed  upon  tlia 
ground,  left  the  lanes  be  had  fortified  with  sa 
much  labour,  and  marching  by  the  shore,  plaeed 
his  baggage  between  the  column  of  the  army 
and  the  sea,  and  thus  covered  it  fhim  the  enevj, 
who  he  expected  were  to  follow  him  by  the  ridga 
of  hilb  which  overlooked  the  line  of  his  march. 

The  retreat  of  Cesar  was  sufficient  to  confiraa 
the  leaders  of  the  repobHean  party,  in  the  faopen 
they  had  formed  of  being  aMe  to  wear  him  out 
by  a  dilatory  war.  Theyfollowed  him  aeeotd- 
ingly  by  the  heights,  and  having  obsN'xmi  that 
he  stopped  at  Agar;  a  town  which  he  held  b  j- 
the  affections  of  the  natives,  they  took  posi  oik 
tiiree  several  heights,  at  thedistanceof  about  six  ^ 
miks  from  his  eamp.     In  this  position,  they 
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were  not  able  to  hinder  him  from  making  in  the 
;;ontisruoii8  Tillages  and  fielda  a  considerS»le  ao- 
«|uisition  of  provisions  and  forage,  wlUch  great- 
ly relieved  bis  army ;  but,  to  prevent  his  farther 
excursions  into  the  country,  and  to  secure  its 
produce  to  their  own  use,  they  sent  two  legions, 
under  the  command  of  Caius  Mutiut  Reginus, 
With  orders  to  talce  possession  of  the  town  of 
Zeta,  which  lay  about  twenty  miles  from  Afar, 
and  on  the  right  at  some  distance  beyond  their 
present  camp.  Cfesar  had  intelligence  from  the 
natives,  that  these  troops  were  frequently  em- 
ployed abroad  in  collecting  provisions  and  for- 
age, and  that  the^  might  easily  be  cut  off,  and 
the  town  be  surprised.  He  accordingly  formed 
a  design  for  this  purpose ;  and  with  a  view  to 
the  execution  of  it,  removed  frmn  the  plain  of 
Agar,  and  fortified  a  strong  camp  on  a  height 
nearer  to  the  enemy.  Here  leaving  a  sufficient 
guard  for  his  lines,  he  put  the  remainder  of  the 
army  in  motion  in  the  night,  passed  by  the  ene- 
my's stations,  and  surprbed  the  town  of  Zeta, 
which  he  entered  by  break  of  day,  while  the 
greater  part  of  the  garrison  had  left  the  place  In 
perfect  security,  and  were  scattered  in  foraging 
pai'ties  over  the  neighbouring  country.  Having 
placed  a  sufficient  detachment  to  secure  this  new 
acauisition,  he  set  out  upon  his  return,  tn«irtny 
a  disposition,  not  to  pass  the  enemy  unobservedi 
which  was  no  longer  practicable,  but  ta  force 
bis  way  through  any  impediment  they  mif  ht  op- 
pose to  his  march.  The  night  could  nolonger 
oe  of  any  advantage  to  him ;  he  set  out,  there- 
fore, by  day,  leading  the  governor  of  Zete,  with 
P.  Atrius,  who  belonged  to  the  association  of 
Utica,  his  prisoners,  together  with  some  part  of 
Juba*s  equipage,  and  a  train  of  camels,  loaded 
with  pluuder  which  he  had  taken  in  the  place. 

The  enemy  were  by  this  time  apprised  of  his 
motions.  Scipio  was  come  out  of  his  lines;  and» 
liot  far  from  Cassar's  route,  had  posted  him- 
self in  order  of  battle.  Labienus  and  Afranins, 
with  a  great  power  of  cavalry  and  light  infantry, 
had  taken  possession  of  some  heights  under 
which  he  was  to  pass,  and  were  preparing  to 
attack  him  on  his  flanks,  and  on  nis  rear. 
Cosar  was  aware  of  these  difficulties;  it  was 
nevertheless  necessary  to  encounter  them.  He 
trusted,  that  the  head  of  his  colunm  must  force 
its  way ;  and  he  placed  his  whole  cavalry  to 
f»ver  th»  nar  of  his  march.  When  he  came 
abreast  of  the  enemy,  being  assaOed,  as  oraal, 
by  the  African  cavalry  with  peculiar  efforts  of 
agility  and  cunidng,  he  made  a  halt ;  and  in 
order,  by  some  great  exertion,  jf  possible,  to 
clear  his  way,  and  procure  to  his  people  some 
mcpite  in  pursuing  the  remainder  of  their 
mareh  undisturbed,  he  ordered  the  legions  to  lay 
down  the  loads  which  they  usually  carried,  and 
to  cliarge  the  enemy,  lliey  accordingly  put  all 
the  Africans  to  flight ;  but  no  sooner  resumed 
their  march,  than  they  were  again  attacked,  and 
repeatedlv  forced  to  renew  the  same  operations. 
Tbev  had  already  been  detained  foqr  hours  in 
passing  over  a  hundred  paces,  or  less  than  half 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  from  the  place  at  wliich 
they  were  flnit  attacked.  The  sun  was  setting, 
and  the  enemy  were  in  hopes  of  being  able  to 
oblige  them  to  halt  for  the  night  on  a  field, 
which  was  destitute  of  water.  Scipio,  for  thjs 
purpose,  still  kept  the  position  which  he  had 
taken  in  the  morning,  and  from  thence  observed, 
and  oetaisionally  supported,  the  operations  of 
the  light  troops. 

CtBMr  perceived  the  danger  to  which  be  must 
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and  saw  the  necessity  of  continuing  his  mardi  t 
but  observing,  tiiat  as  often  as  the  cavalry  in  bit 
rear  was  engaged,  whether  they  repulsed  oi 
save  way  to  the  enemy,  he  was  obliged  to  atop 
in  order  to  suppoi%  them,  or  to  wait  till  they 
had  recovered  their  station,  he  thought  proper 
to  change  his  disposition,  brought  iorwmt  tho 
horse  to  the  head  of  hk  column,  and  substitutad' 
a  chosen  l»ody  of  foot  in  the  rear,  who  although 
under  an  incessant  discharge  frvm  the  enemy, 
continued  to  move,  and  eud»led  him,  thoo^ 
slowly,  to  effect  his  retreat  with  a  regolar  and 
oninterrupted  pace.  In  this  manner,  notwith* 
standing  the  great  danger  to  which  he  had  beeft 
es^XMeo,  he  regained  liis  camp^  near  Agtopf 
with  a  very  inconsiderable  loss. 

Having  thus  got  possession  df  Zeta,  a  post  on 
the  flank  or  rear  or  the  enemy,  Cnnr  formed 
successive  designs  on  Vacca,  Sarsura,  and 
Tysdra,  places  similarly  situated  round  the 
scene  of  the  war.  His  design  on  the  first  of 
these  places  was  prevented  by  the  Numidians, 
who,  naving  intelligence  of  his  coming,  entered 
before  him,  and  induced  the  town  to  ashes. 
Both  armies  being  In  motion  for  some  days,  ha 
forced  Sarsura;  but  advancing  to  Tysdra,  with 
the  same  intention,  he  thought  proper,  opoa 
observing  the  struigth  of  the  place,  not  to  make 
any  attempt  against  it ;  and,  on  the  foorth  day, 
having  returmd  to  bis  station  near  Agar,  the 
enemy  likewise  resumed  their  former  position. 

While  C«sar  remained  at  this  post,  he  re* 
ceived  a  reinforcement  of  four  tliousand  men, 
consisting  chiefly  of  the  sick,  who  had  been  left 
behind  the  army  in  Italy,  and  who  new  joined 
their  legions,  together  with  a  body  of  four  hnn* 
dred  bone,  and  a  thousand  archers  and  sUngera. 
With  this  accession  of  strength,  he  formed  a  d^ 
sign  on  Tegea,  which  was  occupied  by  a  detacbi* 
ment  of  tlM  enemy,  suj^rted  by  the  whole  of 
their  armv,  encamped  at  the  distance  of  a  hw 
miks  behind  the  town;  and  having  advanced, 
in  hopes  to  force  or  surprise  it,  about  eight 
miles  on  the  plain,  he  was  observed  by  Labienus 
and  Scipio,  who  came  forward,  at  the  saaoa 
time,  shout  four  miles  beyond  their  own  station, 
in  order  to  sustain  their  detachment.  These 
consisting  of  four  hundred  horse,  divided  them- 
selves  on  the  right  and  the  left  of  the  town ; 
and  the  main  armies  lieing  formed  in  order  of 
battle,  with  this  post  between  them,  Ctttrnt 
gave  orders,  that  the  party  of  horse,  which  ven- 
tured to  show  themselves  without  the  walls  of 
T^ea,  should  be  attacked.  The  events  whieh 
followed  this  first  encounter,  brought  into  ae« 
tion  several  detached  bodies,  both  of  horse  and 
of  foot,  that  tvere  sent  from,  the  different  sides 
to  sustain  the  parties  engaged,  but  did  not  lead 
to  any  general  .or  decisive  action;  and  both 
armies  retired  at  night  to  their  respective  lines. 

In  many  of  these  partial  engagements  which 
happened  m  this  campaign,  CaBnr's  cavalry  cave 
way  to  tliat  of  the  Africans.  In  one  of  ueir 
fljgbts  Cfesar  met  an  officer,  who  was  running 
away  with  his  party,  and  affecting  to  believe 
Aim  under  a  nustake,  took  hold  of  his  hridle, 
"  You  are  wrong,"  he  said,  "for  it  is  this  way 
you  must  go  to  the  enemy."  Even  the  legions 
stood  greatly  in  awe  of  the  Numidian  irregu- 
lars, by  whom  they  were,  on  many  occasions, 
surprised  with  some  new  feat  of  agility  or  cun- 
ning; and  they  were  considerably  intimidated 
by  Uie  number  and  formidable  appearance  of  the 
elephahti,  which  they  knew  not  how  to  with- 
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wbdnlng  hy  foree  dl  tbe  otteert  who  veQturecl 
tooKMMthem,  continued  to  mth  on  die  enemy: 
yet  he  obeerrM  that  Ctfmtt  instead  <»f  being  otrt 
of  condition  to  act,  toolt  hie  neeluilon  to  excite 
an  ardour  which  he  could  not  restratn ;  and,  in 
order  Uiat  ise  nUf  ht  bring  hit  whole  army  at 
ooee  with  united  force  into  action,  commanded 
aU  hie  trumpete  to  aound,  and  hfmaelf,  mounts 
lag  on  lionebaclr,  rode  up  with  the  foremoet 
tfankik  Thebatde  began  on  tlie  right,  where 
tfie  enemy's  elephants  being  called  wiUi  a  diower 
df  arrows  and  stones,  reeled  liaclc  on  the  troops 
HmU  were  posted  to  sustain  them,  trod  part  of 
Ibe  infantiy  under  foot,  and  broke  orer  the  un- 
ftdshed  intrenchments  in  their  rear. 

The  left  of  Scipio's  army  being  thus  routed, 
the  main  body  soon  after  gave  war  ;  and  the 
whole  fled  to  the  camp  whkh  dier  nad  former- 
ly occupied ;  bnt  in  their  flight,  being  thrown 
Into  the  utn^t  confusion,  and  separated  from 
tlMir  ottcers,  they  arrired  at  tbe  idace  to  which 
they  fled,  without  ^nr  person  of  rank  to  rally 
dr  command  them.  In  this  state  of  consterna- 
tion they  threw  down  their  arms,  and  attempted 
to  talce  retee  In  the  camp  of  their  Numidian 
ally.  But  this  being  already  in  uueawsulon  of  the 
enemy,  dtey  continued  tlieir  fligiit  to  the  nearest 
heights ;  and  being  without  arms,  awaited  their 
Ate  in  a  state  of  helpless  despair.  ^  When  they 
SKw  the  troops  that  pursued  them  adradce,  they 
made  signs  oi  submission,  and  saluted  the  victors 
with  a  snout:  but  in  vain.  They  were  instandy 
itttackedby  thevictdrlous  army  of  C^sar,  who, 
tlMNigh  aJnctIng  clemency  on  former  occasions, 
now  seemed  to  be  actuated  with  aparoxysm  of  rage 
and  thirst  of  Idood;  contrary  to  tne  orders  tnd  en- 
treaties of  thdr  general,  they  put  the  whole  of  this 
unarmed  and  dMenedess  muldtode  toihe  sword. 
They  are  said,  on  this  occasion,  to  have  seized 
thk  opportunity  of  satladng  their  revenge  on 
some  of  their  own'  officers  who  had  offended 
them.  One  was  actuallv  murdered,  another, 
being  wounded,  fled  to  Caesar  for  protection; 
md  many  persons  of  disdnction,  ssnators  and 
Roman  kntohts,  obeeiting  their  danger,  thought 
proper  to  wididraw  to  some  place  of  concealment, 
dn  the  present  fury  of  the  troops  should  abate. 

In  tbe  beginning  of  tide  memoralde  action, 
the  garrison  of  Thansoi  had  sallied,  but  were 
repulsed  with  loss.  When  the  contest  was  over, 
CiBsar,  to  Induce  the  town  to  surrender,  displayed 
the  tiopldes  of  victory ;  but  had  no  answsr. 
Ob  tlie  following  day,  he  drew  up  his  army 
under  tlie  walls  w  the  town ;  and  in  that  place 
pronounced  his  thanks  to  the  legions  for  their 
Mhaviour,  and,  witliout  any  reproach  for  the 
dborder  and  cruelty  of  the  preceding  day,  de- 
clared wiiftt  were  to  be  the  rewards  which  lie 
intended,  at  a  proper  time,  for  the  veterans; 
and,  by  t^me  Immediate  mark  of  his  fovonr, 
difdnguished  a  few  who  had  signalised  them- 
selves. He  appointed  Caius  Uubelllus,  with 
three  legions,  to  continue  the  dm  of  Thapsus, 
and  Cn.  Domldus,  with  two  others,  to  reduce 
Tysdra ;  and  having  sent  forward  M.  Measala, 
wtth  a  body  of  hone  on  tlM  road  to  Udea,  he 
hlflsself  foQowed  with  the  remainder  of  the 
army.' 

At  Utiea  were  assembled,  from  every  part  of 
die  empire,  all  who  were  obnoxious  to  Cesar, 
•r  wIm,  ftvm  a  seal  for  the  republic,  had  refused 
to  submit  to  his  power.     On  the  third  day 
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after  the  batde,  t«wa««i  nlgUl, «  pCfton  wbd 
hadeseftped  from  the  HeU  of  tetde  coming  to 
Utiea,  this  onhappy  eonvendoii  of  ddxens  was 
struck  with  the  greatest  alarm.  Under  tlia 
e#scts  of  tb^lr  constemaden,  they  me*  In  the 
stre«t%  ran  to  the  gates,  and  again  rcCumed  to 
their  habitations.  They  crbwied  together  fat 
the  public  places^  and  separated  by  turtle,  and 
passed  tiie  n%lit  fat  extreme  conffisicii.  -  Cat4 
repiesented  to  them,'  that  the  accounts  they  re* 
cdved  might  be  exaggetated,  and  endeavoured 
to  compoee  their  fours.  Aa  soon  as  It  was  day 
he  called  diem  together,  and  hdd  before  them  * 
state  of  the  place,  or  the  work%  military  stofe^ 
provisions,  arms,  and  numbers  of  men;  and 
Baring  commended  the  aeaL  wMdi  they  hM 
hitherto  shown  in  defence  of  the  republic,  exl 
horted  them  now  to  make  the  proper  use  of  Che 
means  they  had  sdll  of  defondtng  diemselves,  or 
at  least  of  making  their  peace  in  a  body:  declared, 
^at  if  tliey  were  inclfaied  to  submit  to  the  victor, 
he  should  impute  their  conduct  to  necessity ;  but 
if  they  were  determined  to  resist,  he  shoidd  re- 
serve his  sword  for  the  last  stake  of  the  repub^ 
lie,  and  shspre  with  them  hi  the  consequences  of 
a  reoolutloB,  which  he  dtoutd  love  Mm  Mmfreb 
He  contended,  that  they  were  now  io  iMwAOtft 
themsdv«s  as  assembled,  not  in  Udca,  but  id 
Rome ;  "  that  the  force  bf  the  repuUlc  wte  yet 
great,  and  trngbt  still,  as  on  former  occasions^ 
rise  again  trmn  its  ruins;  that  the  forces  of 
Qesar  must  still  be  distracted  or  separate,  to 
make  head  against  enemies  who  were  appauing 
In  different  parts  of  the  empire;  that  m  Spain 
his  own  army  had  deserted  from  hhn,  and  the 
vrimle  province  had  declared  for  the  sons  of 
Pompey ;  diat  Rome,  the  head  of  the  common-* 
weahh,  was  yet  erect,  and  would  not  bend 
under  theyoke  of  a  tyrant ;  that  his  enemicf 


[plying  while  he  seemed  to  destroy 
that  his  own  example  should  Instruct 
them ;  or  rather,  that  the*  courage  which  he 
exerted  In  the  paths  of  guilt  and  of  infomy, 
should  animate  those  who  were  about,  either  to 
die  with  honour,  or  toseeuvs  ht  thefar  ceautiry 
blessinM  in  which  they  themselves  were  tn 
share. '^  At  this  asssmbly,  a  resolution  was 
accordingly  taken  to  defend  the  city  of  Udca, 
and  numbers  of  slaves,  who  were  set  ft'ee  by 
their  masters  for  this  purpose,  were  armed  and 
inrolled.  But  it  soon  appeared,  that  the  assem- 
bly consisted  of  persons  unable  to  persist  In  this 
resolution,  and  who  were  preparing  separately 
to  merit  the  favour  of  the  conqueror  by  an  en- 
tire and  cariy  submledon.  They  soon  made  a 
general  profession  of  this  design,  expreesed  their 
veneration  of  Cato;  Imt  confessed,  tliat  they 
were  not  qualified  to  act  with  him  in  so  arduous 
a  scene ;  assured  him,  that  if  they  were  per- 
mitted to  send  a  meesage  to  C«Mr,  the  first 
ol^)ect  of  It  should  be  to  intercede  for  his  safety : 
that,  if  they  oould  not  obtain  it,  they  should 
accept  of  no  ouarter  for  themselves.  Cato  no 
longer  opposed  their  Intentions :  but  saUl,  that 
he  himsell  must  not  be  included  in  their  treaty ; 
that  he  knew  not  of  any  right  C«sai  had  to 
dispose  of  bis^terson ;  that  what  had  hitherto 
happened  In  die  war  only  served  to  convict  Css- 
sar  of  designs  which  were  often  imputed  to  him, 
and  which  he  always  denied.  He  will  now,  at 
own,  he  said,  that  his  opponents  had 
for  all  the  suspicions  tney  suggested 
against  him. 

While  matters  were  in  this  state,  a  party  of 
Scipio's  horse,  which  had  escaped  from  tbe  ftekl 
of  hattle,  iqppeared  at  the  gates  of  the  town. 
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Arrival  of  Ccaar  at  Utica — Wreck  of  the  BepvbUcan  Party^SemUitrf  of  the  Roman  PeojUt'^Magmfi-' 
cence  and  Admmistration  of  Cetsar^His  last  Campaipi  in  Siwm^^Death  of  the  eUter  of  Pomp^$ 
Sons»'CiPsar*$  Return,  Tnumjths,  Honours,  and  Fobcy  in  the  State  S^firit  of  the  timet-^Source  qf 
the  Conspiracy  agamst  Ctesar^Itt  Progre$^^Death  <f  Viaar^ 


WHEN  Cssar  waa  informed,  on  his  march 
from  Thapsiu,  that  of  all  the  principal 
men  of  the  oppoeite  party,  Calo  alone  remained 
at  Utiea  to  receive  him,  be  was  at  a  loss  to  in> 
terpret  his  conduct,  and  possibly  might  have 
found  it  difficult  to  determine  bow  he  should 
deal  with  an  antagonist,  whom  be  neither  could 
reconcile  to  his  usurpation,  nor  treat  as  a  crimi- 
nal. The  character  of  ffeneroeity  towards  his 
enemies,  which  C«sar  had  assumed,  laid  him 
under  some  obligation,  in  point  of  consistency, 
to  treat  the  person  of  Cato  with  respect ;  and 
the  opportunity  he  would  have  had,  in  that  in- 
stance, of  exercising  his  clemency  with  so  much 
lustre,  could  not  have  escaped  him.  In  the 
busiest  scene  of  his  life  he  had  not  any  party 
object,  or  any  party  quarrel  to  maintain ;  he 
bad  repeatedly  lacnficed  personal  animosity  to 
ambition ;  and  when  he  took  the  field  against 
the  republic,  he  had  few  private  resentments  to 
gratify:  he  knew  that  an  affectation  of  reluctance 
In  shedding  the  blood  of  Roman  citizens,  the 
reverse  of  what  remained  so  much  an  object  of 
horror  in  the  memory  of  Sylla,  was  the  likeliest 
means  to  cover  the  effects  of  this  destructive 
war,  and  to  reconcile  the  ncople  to  his  govern- 
ment. In  the  bulk  of  his  f^w  citizens  ne  had 
found  either  rubbish  to  be  removed  from  the 
way  of  ambition,  or  tools  with  which  he  might 
work  in  removing  it ;  rhey  were  the  dupes  of 
hb  policy,  or  open  to  the  imputations  of  sinister 
designs  or  nnreasouable  obstinacy  which  he  cast 
on  bis  opponents.  In  Cato,  perhaps,  alone,  he 
fouad  a  measure  of  estimation,  which,  with  all 


his  abilities  and  prosperous  fortune,  he  could 
not  n^lect,  and  a  penetration  which,  without 
management  for  his  person,  treated  his  politics 
as  a  system  of  villany  devised  for  the  ruin  of  tha 
commonwealth.  Cato  therefore  alone,  of  all  his 
antagonists,  he  possibly  hated  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  a  reconciliation.* 

Caesar  was  in  reality,  according  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  his  flMend  Curio,  neither  sangui- 
nary nor  scrupulous  of  bibod,  but  in  the  highest 
degree  indifferent  to  both,  and  ready  to  do 
whatever  was  most  likely  to  promote  his  de- 
signs. As  he  had  already  sufficiently  provided 
for  the  reputation  of  demencj,  he  now  made  a 
freer  use  of  his  sword,  and  in  proportion  as  he 
approached  to  the  end  of  the  war,  or  saw  the 
means  of  ezUrpatitig  those  who  were  most 
likdv  to  disturb  his  government,  he  dipped  hia 
hands  with  less  scruple  in  the  blood  of  iiis  ene- 
mies. As  he  pursued  Pompey  into  Egypt, 
under  a  certain  impression  tnat  the  death  of 
this  rival  was  material  to  the  esteblishment  of 
his  power  in  Italy,  so  it  is  likely  that  he  now 
hastened  to  Utica  as  a  place  at  which  he  mi^ht 
cmsh  the  remains  of  the  republic  On  hearing 
of  the  death  of  Cato,  however,  he  made  uss  of 
an  expression  which  served  to  discover  the  reso- 
lution he  had  taken  with  respect  to  him.  <*  I 
must  be  allowed,"  he  said,  *<  to  envy  this  man 
the  splendour  of  his  death,  as  he  has  refnsed  mo 


5  Et  cuncts  terraram  sabacta  pnetor  atrocen  SQi< 
Dum  Cstoaia. 
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the  iMNMor  of  nre>enriiiff  his  life."  HmriDg 
pnsed  throogh  Uzita  and  Admmetam,.  which 
flnrrendered  to  bim  on  his  march,  and  befng 
net  by  numbers  who  came  to  malce  their  sali^ 
misbion,  he  arrived  at  Utica  in  the  evening ,  and 
eontinoed  ail  night  without  the  gates. 

Marcus  Messala  had  already  talcen  possessioo 
of  the  town.  Cesar  entered  on  the  following 
day ;  and  liaving  ordered  the  people  to  attend 
him,  made  a  speech,  in  which  lie  thanked  the 
colony  of  Utica  for  their  falthfol  attachment  to 
his  cause ;  but  spolce  of  three  hundred  Roman 
citizens,  who  had  contributed  to  snp£ort  the 
war  asainst  him,  in  terms  which  sufficiently 
showed  that -he  was  no  longer  to  court  the  repu- 
tation of  mercy.  Appian  savs,  that  as  many 
of  them  as  £iU  into  nis  hanos  were  by  his  or- 
der put  to  death.  Hirtiue  relates,  that  he  only 
confiscated  their  effectSy  and  that  this  sentence 
was  afterwards  changed  into  a  limited  fine, 
amounting  in  all  to  two  hundred  thousand  see^ 
tertia,  or  about  a  million  and  a  half  sterling,  to 
he  paid-in  three  years,  at  six  separate  payments. 

From  this  i^«*A  wnck  of  the  repuhliciiO 
party  in  Afffea,  the  leaders  conthiued  their 
flight  in  different  directions.  Many  who  sur- 
rendered themselves  were  spared ;  but  most  of 
those,  who,  in  their  attempts  to  escape,  Ml 
into  the  enemy's  hands,  either  killed  themsdves, 
or  by  C«nar*s  order  were  put  to  death.'  Afhu 
Bins  and  Fanstus  ^Ua  having  Joined  a  party  of 
cavalry  that  fled  by  Utica  from  the  field  of 
battle,  were  Intercepted  bv  Sitlus,  and  defend- 
ing themselves,  wittk  the  Ioms  of  many  of  their 
party,  were  taken.  In  a  few  days  after  this 
event,  these  prisooers,  under  pretence  of  a  riot 
to  the  camp,  were  put  to  death. 
*  Sdpio,  with  Damasippus,  Torquatns,  and 
J^letorius  Rustianus,  eniMavoured  to  escape  by 
i«a  into  Spain.  After  being  tossed  some  days 
with  contrarr  winds,  thev  ventured  to  pot  into 
Hippo,  on  the  coast  of  Numldia,  where  they 
9iet  with  a  squadron  of  Casar*s  fleet,  com- 
Viaoded  by  Sitfus.  Their  vessel  behig  boarded, 
$hey  were  asked  with  impatience^  where  is  the 
gsoeral?  Scipio  himsel/  made  answer,  the 
general  is  well;  and  in  utterior  these  Words 
vlabbed  l^imself,  and  went  headlong  into  the 

nha,  with  Petrelus,  having  escaped  from  the 
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wA  of  battle  at  TItancua,  lay  concealed  by  daT, 

Sd  continued  their  flight  In  the  night  towards 
.ml^  a  place  whiclu  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 


war,  the  kiiu(  of  Numidia  had  fortified,  and 
made  the  residence  of  his  women,  and  the  re- 
pository of  his  treasure  and  most  valuable  effects. 
He  knew  tlutt  if  he  should  be  taken  captive  by 
m  Roman  general,  the  consequence  was  being 


led  in  triumph,  uid  possibly  afterwards  put  to 
He  had  therefore  provided  thts  retreat 


4eMh. 


in  case  of  an  unfortunate  issue  to  the  war ;  in- 
tending it  merdy  as  a  phu^  at  which  he  might 
4ie  in  state,  with  this  intention  he  had  raiMd, 
Mar  to  the  royal  palace,  a  pile  of  wood  on 
which  he  meant  to  consume  whatever  could 
mark  or  adorn  the  victor's  triumph ;  and  it  was 
his  purpose^  while  he  Set  Uiese  materials,  and 
with  them  the  whole  city,  on  fire,  to  commit 
himself  and  his  women  to  the  flames. 

The  InlMhitants  of  Zama  had  some  intimation 
of  this  design,  and,  upon  the  approach  of  the 
^iug.  Dot  choosing  to  celebnite  by  such  an  offer- 
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ii^  the  exit  of  a  vanquished  prfaioe,  shut  tiMir 
gates  and  refused  him  admittance.  They  like- 
wise had  the  humanity  to  refuse  sending  tbo 
women  to  him,  on  a  supposition  tiiat  he  meant 
they  should  be  a  sacrifice  to  his  jealousy,  or  ho 
involved  in  his  ruin. 

Juba  findin|  himself  thus  disobeyeu,  even  faj 
his  own  sulnects,  retired  to  one  of  his  coub- 
trv  seats ;  and  having  ordered  a  s|^cndid  enter* 
tainment,  at  the  dose  of  it  he  and  Petreius 
fell  together  bv  their  own  swords.  The  Idvg- 
dom  of  Numidia  was  convoted  into  a  Roman 
province,  and  the  government  of  it  was  conw 
mitted  to  Sallust  the  historian.  The  son  of  tho 
king,  yet  an  Infant,  was  reserved  to  maka  a 
PMt  In  the  procession  of  the  victor's  triumph.* 
The  furniture  and  ornaments  of  his  palaoea 
were  sold,  and  produced  a  considerable  sum  of 
money.  Great  contributions  were  raised  at  tha 
same  time  in  those  parts  of  Africa  which  had 
been  already  sutt)ectea  to  the  condition  of  a  Rth- 
man  province.  The  inhabitants  of  Th^MiM 
were  made  to  pay  fifty  thousand  Roman  sestor- 
tia;'  thdae  of  Admmetum,  eighty  thousand; 
those  of  LeptIs  and  Tysdra  paid  the 


acted  from  them  in  com  and  oil. 

Ciesar  having,  in  this  manner,  dosed  a  scene 
in  which  he  had  destroyed  fifty  thousand  of  hla 
opponents,  who  might  be  supposed  to  be  the 
most  obstinate  adherents  of  the  repoldican  party, 
and.l^lng  Joined  to  the  empire  a  temtofy 
which,  by  the  report  afterwaras  made  in  the 
assembly  of  the  people,  was  fitted  to  yield  an 
annual  tribute  or  three  hunds^ed  thousand  me- 
dimni  of  grain,  and  three  hundred  thousai.d 
weight  of  oil,^  he  embarked  at  Utica,  on  tha 
fiftMuth  of  June,  and  In  three  di^  after  ba 
sailed  firom  thence,  arrived  In  the  isumd  of  Sar^ 
dinla ;  a  part  of  his  dominions,  said  Cicero^ 
which  he  had  not  hitherto  seen.  Before  Ua 
departure  from  AfHca  he  had  made  tiie  neoea- 
sanr  arrangements  respecting  the  army;  and, 
although  ha  had  recently  avaUed  hUnseli  oC  the 
servioea  of  the  legions  who  had  nuitlDlod  In 
Italy,  aod  seemed  to  have  foi^goiten  thdr  of- 
fences  yet  he  took  the  benefit  of  the  pnoent 
proep«rotts  state  of  hia  aifairs  to  indulge  nis  re» 
sentment ;  and  that  they  mhrfat  ndt  covmnnl? 
cate  with  fiu}tions  spirits  in  Italy,  hate  kitnra 
to  over-rate  their  services,  or  to  set  an  STamplo 
to  the  rest  of  the  army  of  exorbitaBt  demandi^ 
he  ordered  them  to  be  broke  and  disbanded  In 
Africa.  The  remaindor  of  the  troopo  who  had 
given  him  the  vh^ory  in  that  country,  he  or« 
dered,  af^  reObivlng  the  necessary  refeeab- 
ments,  to  proceed  in  the  voyiga  to  Spain,  wImm 
pe  bad  still  some  resistance  to  apprehend  firon^ 
the  sons  of  Pompey. 

Leaving  the  army  therefore  to  pursue  thin 
course,  Cnsar  himself  took  shipping  Main  In 
the  island  of  Sardinia  on  tlM  twenty-nntth  of 
June;  and,  being  eoino  time  detained  by  con-* 
trarv  winds,  arrived  at  Rome  on  tlie  twentgr- 
sixth  of  the  following  month  j*  havingt  ainen 
the  time  of  his  departure  Ijrom  Italy,  on  th« 
Axmditlon  to  AMca,  In  which  he  had  so  mmuy 
dlmcttltiee  to  sunnount,  spn^t  no  ^nM>re  thas^ 
•ix  months. 

The  news  of  Cnaar's  victonr  had  been  som* 
thne  recdve4«  The  prlnoipol  supports  of  thn 
republic  had  iUlen  at  lliapsus  and  at  Fharsalia  ; 
and  aa  the  sons  of  Pompey,  though  &vearahly 
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ate  victorv  ftt  inapsui.  ine  power  oi  aie- 
'  was  Gonfored  ou  Cctsar  for  ton  years,  an4 
of  censor,  which  gave  the  supreme  disposal 
inours  and  rank  in  the  commonwealth,  and 


Meeived  hy  thdrlateihthcr'e  adherents  In  Spaiiv 
were  not  yet  sopposed  to  be  in  condition  to  resist 
the  victor*  the  revolution  in  his  fkvour  seemed  to 
be  complete,  and  every  part  of  the  Roman  empire 
subjected  to  his  power.  Nothing  now  remained^ 
hut  that  he  should  take  possession  of  that  sove- 
reignty to  which  he  aspired,  and  in  which,  it 
aeon  after  appeared,  that  to  him  there  was  a 
charm»  even  in  the  court  that  was  paid  to  him, 
ia  well  as  in  the  possession  of  power. 

Whatever  distress  the  surviving  members  of 
ihe  commonwealth  mav  have  suffered  on  the 
loss  of  their  relations  and  friends,  who  had  laUen 
m  the  late  bloody  transactions  of  this  war,  or 
whatever  mortification  they  may  have  felt  on  the 
loss  of  their  own  political  consequence,  as  part* 
^ers  in  the  empire  of  the  world,  no  symptoms  of 
aversion,  or  imwUling  submission,  appeared  on 
flie  part  of  the  people ;  all  orders  of  men  flas- 
hed to  pay  their  coort  to  the  victor,  and,  by 
their  servile  adulations,  to  anticipate  the  state 
^f  degradation  into  which  they  were  soon  to  be 
reduced. 

In  the  name  of  the  senate  and  peopla  a  eonti* 
Anal  thanksgiving  of  forty  day*  was  decreed  fnr 
the  late  victory  at  Thapeus.  The  power  of  die- 
tator  w  -»       .       ^         -     . 

that  of 
of  honours 

which,  on  account  of  the  abuse  to  which  it  was 
sutnect,  had  been  some  time  abolished,  was  now 
under  a  new  title,  that  of  Prqfecius  Marum,  re- 
stored in  his  person.  At  the  same  time  the  no- 
ninatioo  of  some  of  the  officers  of  states  former- 
W  elected  by  the  people,  was  oommitted  to  him. 
He  was,  in  thejexercise  of  these  powers,  to  be 
sreceded  by  seventy-two  Uotors,  ^ple  the  nuak* 
Der  of  those  who  used  to  attend  the  dictators, 
9iid  he  was  to  enjoy,  for  life,  many  of  the  ini^ 
fior  prerogatives,  which,  under  the  repuhllo, 
ser\'ed  to  distinguish  the  first  officers  of  state ; 
such  as  that  of  ^ving  the  signals  lor  the  horses 
to  start,  or  for  the  other  sports  to  begin  at  the 
games  of  the  circos ;  and  that  ef  delivering  his 
opinion  before  any  one  else  In  the  senate.  It  was 
Hkewise  ordered,  that  he  should  have  in  the  sen- 
ate a  gilded  chair  of  state,  placed  next  to  that  of 
the  consul ;  and,  as  if  it  were  intended  to  join 
ridicule  with  these  extraordinary  honours^  it 
was  decreed,  that  as  the  oonquerot  of  GanL  in 
his  triumphs  he  should  be  drawn  l^y  white 
horses,  to  put  him  on  a  foot  of  eqnalky  with  Ca- 
VfiUus,^  to  whom  this  distinction  hadhtan  given, 
as  the  restorer  of  his  country  from  its  destruc- 
tion by  the  anceMdrs  of  that  nation ;  that  his 
name  should  be  insertsd,  instead  of  that  of  C»- 
tolltts,  as  the  pefaon  who  had  rebuilt  tlie  capitol  I 
that  a  car,  like  that  of  Jnvlter,  ahoold  be  iriaoed 
£or  him  in  the  tame  temple,  and  near  to  the  sta- 
tue of  the  god  himself ;  and  that  his  own  statue^ 
with  the  title  of  a  demiH^od,  should  be  erected 
on  a  globe  rspreaenting  the  earth. 

It  is  said  that  CMar  reftned  many  of  the 
honoors  which  were  decrssd  to  him ;  bat  in 
these,  which  he  no  doobt  enooorsged,  or  Ikvoar- 
abtv  received,  he  tafficicntly  betrayed  a  vanity 
which  but  rarely  aooompanles  snch  a  distingalsh- 
ed  superiority  of  understanding  and  eonraM. 
nioagh  in  respeet  to  the  ability  with  which  he 
rendered  ven  suheei  f  letit  to  his  parpooe ;  In  r»- 
roect  to  the  choice  of  means  for  the  attainment 
of  Ills  end ;  In  nspect  to  the  plan  and  execution 
of  his  designs,  he  waa  Ur  above  those  who  were 
eminent  in  the  history  of  mankind ;  yet  in 
spcet  tothe  e»d  wMbh  he  pursnad,  hi  rss| 
he  had«to  gratify,  he 
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merely  of  the  vulgar,  and  oondeMended  to  be  vair 
of  titles  and  honours,  which  he  has  shared  wit|i 
persons  of  the  meanest  capacity.  Insensible  to 
the  honour  of  being  deemed  the  equal  in  rankt^ 
Catoand  Catullus,  to  Hortensius  and  Clc^x^ 
and  the  equal  In  reputation  to  Sylla,  to  Fabin% 
and  to  ihe  Scipios,  he  preferred  being  a  superior 
among  profligate  men,  the  leader  among  soidiere 
of  fortune,  and  to  extort  by  force  from  bis  fellow 
citizens  a  deference  which  his  wonderful  abilitiea 
must  have  made  unavoidable,  even  if  he  had 
possessed  the  magnanimity  to  despise  it. 

Caesar,  soon  after  the  distinctions  now  men* 
tloned  were  bestowed  upon  him,  addrened  him- 
self to  the  Roman  senate  and  people,  in  a  specoh 
which,  being  supposed  to  proceed  from  a  master, 
was  full  of  condescension  and  lenity,  but  from  a 
fellow  citizen,  was  fraught  with  insult  and  con- 
tumely. A  speech  delivered  on  so  remarkably 
an  occasion  was  likely  to  be  in  substance  pr»> 
served;  and  under  tlw  government  of  his  suo*> 
cessors,  by  whom  he  was  numbered  with  the 
gods,  it  was  not  likely  to  get  abroad  but  with  ft 
view  to  do  him  honour.  **  Let  no  man,"  ha 
said,  **  imagine,  that,  under  the  Ihvonr  of  my 
exalted  situation,  I  am  now  to  indulge  myself  In 
acts,  or  even  in  expressions,  of  seventy  i  or  that 
I  am  to  follow  the  example  ol^  Marius,  of  CinniL 
<^  Sylla,  or  of  most  others,  who,  having  subdoed 
their  enemies,  dropt,intbeheightof  their  fortune 
that  character  of  moderation,  under  which  tliar 
had  formerly  enticed  men  to  their  party.  J 
have  appeared  all  along  in  my  true  cbaraeter^ 
and  now,  in  the  height  of  my  power,  have  no 
cbaoge  to  make  in  my  conduct.'  The  more  my 
fortunes  advance,  the  man  I  will  endeavour  to 
use  them  properlv.  My  sole  objeet,  while  I  en- 
deavoured to  rise  above  my  enemies,  waa 
to  secure  for  myself  a  situation  io^  which  J 
might  exercise  virtue  with  dignity  and  Mfety  s 
and  I  shall  not  now  imitate  the  examples  whioh 
1  myself  have  ofien  eondemned,  nor  suUy  the 
^lendour  of  my  victories  by  an  improper  use  at 
my  power. 

*<  As  the  favours  of  fortune  are  won  jy  vigour, 
so  they  are  preserved  by  moderation,  and  sboold 
be  most  carefully  preserved  by  those  who  enjov 
the  greatest  share  of  them.  I  covet,  sincere  af- 
fection and  genuijM  praise;  not  the  wlulatifla 
that  springs  from  fear  and  liatred.  These  ara 
my  aerious  thoi^ghta,  confirmed  on  redaction ; 
and  you  shall  find  we  governed  by  them  in  aH 
the  actions  of  my  Uf%  I  do  not  mean  to  be 
vottr  lord  or  your  tyx«nt»  but  your  chief  and  your 
leader.  When  the  state  haa  oecasion  for  my  an^ 
thoritr,  yon  shall  find  in  me  a  dietator«nd  a 
consul;  but  on  ordinary  ooeasionB,  no  more  than 
a  private  man. 

'*  I  have  spared  many  who  wen  repeatedly  in 
arms  uainst  me.  I  have  shut  mj  eara  to  in- 
fbrtnattone  of  the  hidden  designs  or  others,  and 
have  destroyed  all  letters  and  papers  which  ooold 
lead  to  a  detection  of  my  secret  enemies.  To 
most  of  you  1  can  have  noreaentment ;  and  I  do 
not  incnne  to  rales  pooecothais  against  those 
who  may  think  they  tiave  incnrred  my  Asplsa* 
snre.  Live,  therefore,  with  mo  from  tbie  tlnio 
forward  in  confidence,  as  ehlldren  with  thefr 
father.  I  reserve  to  myself  the  power  of  pun- 
ishing the  guDty,  as  for  as  justice  requiree ;  hot 
win  protect  the  innocent,  and  reward  the  de- 
serving. 
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**  Let  not  tliese  appearances  of  military  force 
alarm  you.  The  troops  which  are  quartered  in 
the  city,  and  which  attend  my  person,  are  des- 
tined to  defend,  not  to  oppress  the  citizens ;  and 
they  will  know,  upon  every  occasion,  the  limits 
of  their  duty. 

**  Uncommon  taxes  hare  lately  heen  levied  in 
the  provinces  and  in  Italy,  but  not  for  my  pri- 
Tate  use.  I  have  in  reality  expended  my  for- 
tune, and  contracted  immoderate  debts  m  the 
public  service ;  and,  while  I  myself  have  borne 
so  ereat  a  part  of  the  burden,  am  likewise  made 
to  bear  the  blame  of  what  others  have  exacted." 
He  concluded  w^lth  ass  rs 

which  were  due  to  tl  er 

debts  of  the  public,*  she  st 

possible  inconvenience 

In  this  speech  was  couveyedi  not  the  indignant 
and  menacing  spirit  of  Sylla,  who  despised  the 
Tery  power  of  which  he  was  possessed ;  but  the 
conscious  state  and  reflecting  condescension  of  a 
prince  who  admired  and  wished  to  recommend 
nis  greatnesa  The  Roman  people,  in  former 
instances  of  usurpation,  had  experienced  san- 
guinary and  violent  treatment,  and  they  now 
aeemed  to  bear  with  indifference  the  entire  sup- 
pression oi  their  political  rights,  when  execut^ 
hf  hands,  that  refrained]  from  proscriptions  and 
murders.  But  as  Cosar  seemed  to  think  his 
present  elevation  the  highest  object  of  human 
wishes,  there  were  some  who  thought  their  pre- 
sent sulgection  the  lowest  state  of  degradation 
and  miaery.  "  What  should  I  do  in  such 
times  ?'*  says  Cicero  to  his  correspondent,  "  books 
cannot  always  amuse  me.  I  go  Into  any  com- 
pany, affect  to  be  noisy,  and  laugh,  to  conceal 
mysorrow."" 

The  populace  were  gratified  with  shows,  pro- 
cessions, and  feastib  ^^  ^ith  the  gratuities  that 
were  given  them  in  money.  Cesar  had  four 
aeparate  triumphs  in  one  month.  The  first  for 
his  conquest  of  Gaul,  at  which  Vercingetorix, 
the  prince  of  the  Arvemi,  by  a  custom  cruel  and 
odious  in  all  its  parts,  was  led  in  chains,  and 
afterwards  put  to  death.  The  second  for  bis 
victory  in  Egypt,  at  which  Arsinoe,  the  sister 
of  the  queen,  was  exhibited  in  fetters,  and  by 
her  youth  and  beauty  excited  a  general  compas- 
sion, which  preserved  her  life.  A  tliinl  for  the 
defeat  of  Phamaces,  where  the  trophies,  as  has 
already  been  mentioned,  were  marked  with  the 
words,  /  camcf  I  saw,  I  vanquished.  The  last 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  king  of  Nnmidia,  in 
which  the  infant  son  of  that  prince  was  carried 
in  procession.  This  captive  having  received  a 
■literary  education  at  Rome,  became  afterwards, 
accordmg  to  Plutarch,  an  historian  of  eminence.' 

Although  triumphs  wei*e  not  obtained  for  the 
defeat  of  fellow  citizens,  and  nothing  in  these 
processions  had  a  reference  to  Pompey,  yet  Uie 
effigies  of  many  considerable  senators,  who  ^ad 
fidlen  in  the  civil  war,  were  carried  before  the 
victor's  chariot. 

In  these  processions,  Caesar  is  said  to  have 
carried  to  the  treasury,  in  all,  sixty  thousand  ta- 
lents in  money;*  two  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  twenty  two  chaplets  or  crowns  of  gold, 
weighing  twenty  thousand  four  hundred  and 
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fourteen  pounds.*     He  at  the  same  time  distrii 
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IkeiamI — ibi  loquor  qnod  ia  solam  at  dicitnr,  et 
gemitniD  in  riaoa  maxunos  transfera. 
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buted  to  each  private  man  of  the  army,  fiv<f 
thousand  denarii  or  drachmas,  about  one  hun.* 
dred  and  sixty  one  pounds  sterling:  to  eachi 
centurion,  double :  to  the  tribune,  quadruple : 
to  the  people,  an  attic  mina  of  a  hundred 
drachmas,  or  about  three  pounds  four  shiiUngi 
and  sevenpence  a  man.'  ^  , ; 

The  soldiers,  who  walked  in  these  pi oceoSonp^' 
in  chanting  their  ballads  and  lamnoons,  took  the 
usual  petulant  liberties  with  theii^leader,  alluded 
to  the  disorders  of  his  vouth  and  to  the  crimtrs  of 
his  age ;  and  showed  that  they  were  not  deceived 
by  the  professions  which  he  made  of  a  zeal  for 
the  riffnts  of  the  people.  **  If  you  observe  tho 
laws,'  they  said,  **you  shall  be  punished ;  but 
if  you  boldly  transgress  them  aU,  a  crown  ia 
Tour  reward.**  These  appearances  of.freedolo 
in  the  troops,  perhaps,  flattered  the  neople  yri^ 
some  image  of  the  ancient  familianty  of  rudi^ 
which  subsisted  in  times  of  the  republic  ;1mt||j^ 
license  of  mere  soldiers  of  fortune  brlngi  i/om' 
often  the  reverse  of  freedom  to  the  people ;  and 
in  whatever  manner  those  of  Rome  were  quali- 
fied to  judge  of  their  own  situation,  it  is  Jikeljr 
that  the  pageants,  which  now  entertained  tbflf^ 
were  part  of  the  means  which  Caesar  emploj^ 
to  reconcile  them  to  his  usurpation,  and  to  divert 
their  thoughts  from  the  prospect  of  a  militaiy 
government  with  which  they  were  threatened. 
Farther  to  secure  these  effects,  he  continued  to 
multiply  shows  and  public  di venieoi.  He  biniF* 
self,  at  the  close  of  his  triumphs,  miked  to  prof^' 
cession  at  the  opening  of  magnifietfit  edSfieea  1m 
had  built,  and  in  his  return  at  night  from  thi* 
ceremony,  attended  by  multitudes  of  the  peopleu 
was  lighted  by  tordies  home  on  elephant^* 
At  the  same  time  he  erected  theatres^  and. In- 
hibited dramatic  performances  In  diffiereiit  mm 
of  the  city,  and  amply  indulged  the  taste  of  thtf 
populace  for  entertainments  of  evenr  sort  Ha 
introduced  not  only  gladiators  to  fignt  in  fknt^ 
combat,  but  parties  on  foot  and  nn  norifihlirtiBt 
encage  in  considerable  numbers  on  oppotiSi 
sides,  and  to  exhibit  a  species  of  battles.  Amoug^ 
these,  he  showed  the  manner  of  fighting  from 
elephants,  having  forty  of  these  animals  properly 
mounted,  and  the  manner  likewise  of  fighting  at 
sea,  havinff  vessels  on  a  piece  of  water  which 
was  formed  for  the  purpose.  In  most  of  these 
shows,  the  parties  who  were  engaged,  being 
captives  or  malefactors  condemned  to  die,  gave  a 
serious  exhibition  of  the  utmost  efforts  they  cool^ 
make  in  real  fight. 

Among  the  other  articles  of  show  and  expenaa 
which  composed  the  magnificence  of  these  enter- 
tainments, are  mentioned  the  blinds  or  awniirga 
of  silk,  a  material  then  of  the  highest  price, 
which  were  spread  over  the  public  theatres  tn 
shade  the  spectators  from  the  sun,  and  to  enabhi 
them  undisturbed,  from  under  these  delicata 
coverings,  to  enjoy  the  sights  of  bloodshed  and 
horror  which  were  presented  before  them.  Two 
human  sacrifices,  we  are  told,  were  at  the  same 
time  offered  up  in  the  field  of  Mars,  bv  priests 
specially  named  for  this  service.  Of  this  shock* 
Ing  exhibition,  the  historian  does  not  explain 
the  occasion."  Ilie  whole  was  attended  by  % 
fSeast,  to  which  the  peoala  were  invited,  and  at 
which  twenty  lbBM>nd1i<«ohM  or  coaches  wei« 


5  The  Romaa  pondo  consisted  of  ten   ottaiik 
aboat  800/)00^.  f,> 

6  Appian.  Soeton.  7  Dio.  Cass.  ffiMtumiitirt 
8  Dio.  Cms.  Ub.  xlaiL  c.  24.  ^    rvj*.,^ 
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concotine  fh»m  the  ecmiitrjr  to  tbis  enter- 
teinmcnt,  tlHrt  mnJUtudes  lay  la  the  stfeete,  or 
lodf^d  in  booths  erected  for  the  occaaioo.  Many 
were  trampled  andtr  fbot,  and  killed  in  the 
crowds.  Amonf  those  who  perished  in  this 
mafmery  two  Bmnan  senators  am  mentioned. 

This  method  of  gaining  the  people,  by  flatter- 
ing their  disposition  to  dissipation  and  idleness, 
was  abeady  fiuniliar  at  Rome.  It  had  been 
employed  under  the  republic  in  orocuriog 
fii;Tonr,  and  in  purchasing  votes  by  those  who 
aspired  to  the  offices  of  state.  It  was  now  in- 
tended by  Cvsar  to  effect  the  revolution  he  had 
in  view,  and  to  reconcile  the  psfmlaoe  of  Rome, 
who  had  for  some  time  goYemed  the  empire, 
to  the  loss  of  their  politku  consequence,  in  be- 
ing deprived  of  a  power  which  they  were  no 
longer  worthy  to  hold.  It  is  probable,  that  the 
arms  of  CsBsar  were  not  more  successfbl  in  sub- 
domg  those  who  opposed  him  in  the  field,  than 
tiiese  popular  arts  were  in  gaining  the  consent  of  ^ 
his  subjects  to  the  dominion  he  was  about  to 


From  this  time  forward,  Cosar  took  upon 
himself  all  the  functions  of  goyemment,  and 
while  be  suffered  the  forms  or  a  senate  and  po- 
pular assemblies  to  remain,  availed  hlmselr  of 
their  name  and  authority  without  consulting 
with  eithen  affixing  without  scruple  the  super- 
scription of  particmar  senators  to  the  decrees  or 
edicts,  whidi  he  sent  abroad  into  the  provinces.'* 
**  My  name,"  says  Cicero,  **  is  often  prefixed 
to  puUie  deeds  wnich  are  sent  abroad,  as  hav- 
faig  been  moved  or  dmwn  ap  by  me»  and  which 
Mme  ba<dL  from  Armenia  or  Syria  as  mine,  be- 
lore  I  have  ever  heard  of  them  at  Rome.  Do 
not  imagine  lam  in  jest;  for  I  have  letters 
from  persons,  whose  names  I  never  heard  of  be- 
fore, thanking  me  for  the  honour  I  have  done 
them  ho  bestowing  the  title  of  king."  " 

Equally  absolute  in  the  city  as  in  the  provin- 
oM»  Cienr  placed  whoever  he  thought  proper 
on  the  rolls  of .  the  senate;  and,  without  regard 
to  birth,  dfldared  some  to  be  of  Patrician  rank. 
He  recalled  some  who  had  been  driven  into 
eodle  for  Ulsgal  practices,  and  reinstated  in  their 
naks  many  whom  the  censors  had  degraded.** 
In  all  the  elections,  he  named  half  the  magis- 
trates, or  in  a  mandate,  addressed  to  the  tribes, 
took  upon  him  to  direct  the  people  whom  they 
ware  to  dioose."  In  the  exercise  of  so  mucn 
fower;  he  became  reserved  and.^fflcuH  toao- 
aeoB)  nimiliar  only  with  persona  whom  he  him- 


0  Pint,  in  Cosar. 

10  It  y  wen  known,  that  Che  lenstds  oonmdta 
bore  the  names  of  the  seaston  by  whom  tbty  were 


'TTSl; 


li  Ante  andio  senatAs  consohom  in  AnneniuD  et 
Syriam  esse  peflatnu,  qood  in  meam  sententiam 
fisetom  esse  dioatar,  qnam  oBmino  mentioncni 
allsm  de  ea  re  esse  fttctsm.  Atque  hoc  noUu  xne  jo- 
Care  pates,  nam  mihl  scito  jam,  a  regibos  altiini«  al> 
hitas  esse  nteras,  qoibu  mibi  grattas  agant,  qnod  se 
BMa  sententia  reges  qipellaveihn ;  qaos  e^  noa 
ssodo  teges  appeOatos,  sed  eoniino  nats  aesoifebsm. 
Cfeero  ad  PstDiliares,  lib.  is.  ep.  15. 

IS  At  tMs  time,  he  with  mncb  difiiciilty  was  per- 
•aaded,  at  the  intercession  of  the  senate,  to  permit  the 
retom  of  Caios  Marcdlus,  wbo  at  Atlaoos,  oa  his 
way  Into  Italy,  was,  upon  motives  wbi^  have  not 
boea  explafaied,  assassinated  by  one  of  his  own  at. 
tandants.    This  Ifaroeflus  was  consul,  U.  C.  703. 

It  The  words  of  Cpsar's  mandate  were,  **  dssar 
diatator  trfboi,  ttc.Jw..  coasmendo  vobia  illom,  &c. 
ftc  vc  Testro  sofflragio  susas  dignitatem  teneat. 
floetoo.  hi  Cm. 


self  had  raised,  and  who  had  talents  amusing  or 
servioeaUie,  and  without  any  invtensions  to 
alarm  his  iealeusy.'*  Nevertheless,  if  the  Ro- 
mans could  have  overlooked  what  was  offensive 
in  his  manner,  or  illegal  in  the  powers  which 
he  had  thus  usurped,  many  of  his  acts  were  in 
themselves,  as  nughthave  been  expected  from 
so  able  a  personage,  worthy  of  a  great  prince, 
and  tending  to  reform  abuses,  as  well  as  to  faci- 
litate the  summary  proce^ngs  of  the  deqMtica^ 
power  he  hod  assumed. 

Among  the  first  acts  of  Cesar's  reign,  the 
law  of  Sylla,  by  which  the  children  of  tht  pro- 
scribed had  been  excluded  from  holdioff  any 
oflkse  in  the  state,  was  repealed.  The  judiciary: 
law,  which  had  undei^gone  so  many  alterations^ 
and  which  in  its  latest  form,  admitted  some  of 
the  inferior  class  of  the  people  '*  on  the  roll  of 
the  judges  or  jurymen,  was  now  reformed,  so 
as  to  limit  the  exercise  of  the  judicature  to  tha 
senators  and  knights.  A  scrutiny  was  made 
into  the  titles  of  those  who  bad  been  in  the  practice 
to  receive  com  at  the  public  granaries,  and  their 
numbers  were  greatly  reduced.'*  Of  the  corpo- 
rations whidi  had  been  multiplied  for  factioua 
purpoaes,  many  were  abolished,  an<l  the  original 
companies  of  the  city  alone  were  permitted  t^ 
remain.  Manv  punishments,  for  tne  better  ro^ 
straining  of  crimes,  were  increased.  To  the  or- 
dinary punishment  of  murder,  was  joined  th^ 
confiscation  of  the  whole  estate ;  to  that  of  soma 
other  crimes,  the  confiscation  of  one  half.  The 
kaleodar  was  reformed  upon  the  principles  esta? 
blished  t»y  the  Egyptian  astronomers.  Tlie 
reckoning  by  lunar  months,  and  the  use<«f  irra- 
gular  intercalations^  which  had  been  freauently 
made  for  party  and  political  purposes,  had  so 
deranged  the  terms,  that  the  festivals  to  be  ob- 
served 1^  reapers  did  not  happen  in  harvest,  or 
those  of  the  vintage  in  autumn.  To  restore 
them  therefore  to  their  proper  dates  in  the 
kalendar,  no  les^  than  an  intercalation  <^ 
sixty-seven  days,  or  above  two  months  was  re- 
quired. This  inteioalation  was  made  in  ih^ 
present  year,  between  the  months  of  Noveml»er 
and  December,  to  that  the  name  of  December 
was  transferred  firom  the  time  of  the  autumnal 
Equinox,  to  tiiat,  whore  it  still  remains,  oi  the 
winter  solstice. 

Under  the  government  of  Ctesar,  sumptuary 
laws  were  framed  to  restrain  the  expense  of  the 
table;  and  he  himself  expressed  a  great  zeal  to 
correct  the  abase  which  prevailed  in  thiaarticle« 
Being  sensible '  that  Italy  was  greatly  deponn- 
lated  oy  the  distractions  of  the  oommonwealthv 
and  by  the  devastations  of  the  late  dvil  war, 
he  took  measures  to  restore  the  numbers  of  the 
people,  both  by  detaining  the  natives  of  Italy  at 
home,  and  by  mviting  foreigners  to  settle.  He 
gave  premiums  to  those  who  had  familiea :  ha 


14  Ciccr.  ad  ftmuUar.  lib.  iv.  ep.  0.  lb.  Hb.  ri. 
ep.14. 

IS  The  triboni  iErariL 

10  The  leaders  of  faction  under  the  republie,  and 
no  one  probably  more  than  Caesar  fdmself,  in  order 
to  fakcrease  the  nambers  n(  choir  partisans,  had  ang^ 
mented  this  list,  ard  it  was  ondsobtedly  boootae  a' 
great  abase.  Dion  Cassias  says,  it  was  at  this  tiono 
reduced  by  Cxsar  to  one  halT  Suetonius  specifies 
the  number  from  three  hundred  and  twenty  thoussnd 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  Plutarch  and 
Appiaa  state  tte  reduction,  so  as  to  be  understood 
of  the  numbers  of  the  whole  people,  in  coaq^Mteg 
tbe  muster  taken  before  the  civil  war  wifli  the  one 
now  I 
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«rd««d,  #*t  Ml  okimi  abors  twettCy  IMP  mid«r 
teo,  eseeM  belonging  to  the  mrmy,  aboald  in- 
mate out  of  Italy  abore  three  yean  at  a  tfane. 
and  thai  the  eone  of  Mnaten,  except  In  the 
hmfij  or  reclmie  of  the  public  offioecs,  riMmkl 
not  go  abroadr  that  all  landhoMen  in  Italy 
flhouM  employ  no  leM  than  one  third  freemen  on 
their  lands;  that  all  practltionen  of  liberal  arta» 
nartienlariy  foreign  phyaiclane  eettlluc  at  Rone, 
flhoold  he  admitted  on  the  itilla  of  tbt  people; 
and  at  the  same  time  ho  extended  the  priirtWe 
•f  Romans  to  whole  eitiea  and  prorinoee  In  dif- 
Areot  parts  ^f  the  empire.'  by  theee  means  in- 
flkvasing  the  namber  of  Roman  citiaens,  or  at 
least  inersnsing  Uie  nomber  of  those  who  were 
to  bear  this  tH&.  Sensible  that  he  hlmsdf  had 
» dangeroos  to  the  repablio,  by  having  his 
proTineiid  officer  impropert ▼  |)ro- 
nrevent  a  sin  " 


miged,  he  tbA  measures  to  prevent  a  similar 
dai^per  to  the  government,  of  whidi  he  himsdf 
had  now  acquired  the  poeseesion,  limiting  the 
duration  of  command  In  the  provinces,  if  with 
Ae  title  of  pro|H«tor  to  one  year,  or  with  that 
afprseonsui  to  two  years;  a  regulation  in  which 
he  shewed  how  weU  he  understood  the  nature 
af  the  bidder  by  which  he  himself  had  mounted 
to  his  present  df  vation,  and  how  much  he  de- 
shred  to  withhold  the  nee  of  it  iirom  any  one  elas 
who  might  be  disposed  to  tread  in  his  steps,  or 
to  dimte  his  eontinttanee  In  the  height  be  had 

While  Gnsar,  on  a  stmpcsltion  that  he  himself 
was  to  liAld  the  reins  of  government,  was  prs- 
▼idlng  f4t  the  security  of  the  power  h«  had  es- 
tiblkhed  in  the  capital,  and  on  a  suppodtlon  tiuit 
he  had  no  enemy  left  In  the  Held,  or  that  the  re- 
feiains  of  tiie  adverse  party  In  the  provinces 
might  be  extinguished  brhis  oflloerB,  wasbetah*' 
hag  himself  to  civil  affam  and  to  popular  arts, 
he  had  reports  from  Spain  whidi  convinced 
him,  thai  his  own  presence  might  still  be  neces- 
sary to  f<Bpress  a  party,  whidi  begMi  to  resume 
ito  v%our  under  tlie  sons  of  Pompey.  He  had 
sei|t  i>i<BaB,  with  the  fleet  and  army,  from  8sr* 
tffaiia,  to  secure  the  possession  of  Spain ;  but  this 
tHTvloe  was  found  to  be  more  difficult  than  was 
ht  first  apprehended.  He  had  himself,  in  mp^ 
pearanoe^  reduced  this  provlnco ;  but  many  hu- 
mours had  broke  out  in  it,  while-  he  was  afW' 


Wards  sa  mudi  occupied  hi  otiier  aarts  of  the 
•mpiroi     Even  the  troops  which  haa  ieli 

,  muthiied  durmg  the  uncertain  state  of 


hlsfortuneshi  Thessaly  and  Egypt ;  and  though, 
■pan  the  death  of  Cassius  I^ogii 


L4Miginus,  and  the 
ofTrebonius,  their  diedpUne  was  la 
amarance  restored;  yet  consdoasnsss  of  ths 
Wnonsoffenee  they  had  committed  agahmt  Casar 
Made  them  doubt  of  his  fbrgiveaess ;  and,  joined 
wkh  the  laoiinatteD  and  raqpeot  which  they  yeC 
antertafeaed  fbr  the  fiuntly  of  Pouuey^  deter, 
mined  them  to  take  part  against  bim.  '  They 
l|ad  opened  a  secret  correspondence  wlA  Sdpio, 
whUe  he  was  yet  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army 
In  Akkm,  and  encouraged  him  to  ssnd  a  proper 
officer  into  Spain  to  take  the  command  of  such 
Horces  as  could  be  raised  in  the  province. 

Young  Pompey  was  sent  for  this  purpose.  In 
,his  way,  he  put  into  the  island  of  Majorca,  and 
waif  there  some  time  detained  by  sickness,  or  ro- 
mnfoed  in  expectation  Uiat  he  mlgbt  prevail  on 
the  natives  to  en>ouse  his  cause.  The  troops  on 
the  continent;  m  the  mean  time,  even  before 


1  iKo.  CsM.  Sueton.  Appiso. 


[Bobs-  •  V: 

Pompay  anhred  to  tifca  ^w  niimani  »f  ^wna,- 
dedared  themselves  openly  against  Casar,  nad 
eraaed  his  name  frum  their  bnchlefs.  Thejr 
obliged  his  lieutenant  Trohonins  to  fiy  frasn  thoir 
quarters,  and  owned  T.  Quintus  Scapula  and 
Q«  Apronius  for  their  ffencnds. 

In  this  posture  of  a&irs,  younff  I^iapsy  ■!«- 
rivad  in  fi^Mda,  took  the  eommandof  this  Wmf, 
and  cither  received  or  forced  the  submbisiod  4/f 
ths  principal  towns.  He  was  likewise  straqrHi^ 
ened  by  the  accession  of  all  the  Romad  SMM* 
in  the  prsvince  who  retained  aoy  seal  for 


Xblic,  and  by  the  revuiins  of  larmtr  i 
had  been  levied  by  his  firtbarr  espedaUy 
such  of  that  army  which  hadaerved  under  AAnafc. 
nius  on  the  Segm,  as  wsre  lefitin  Spain ;  and  try 
many  officers  of  ranic,  who,  having  escaped  from 
Thessaly  or  Africa  i^on  the  late  oahunltlea  af 
tlieir  party,  had  taken  refuge  in  this  < 


■~^»"     !»»••.,       •.wo     — ■■■   M      M^M^mf^v      ■■■       VMM. 

Aaooag  these,  lAbienus  and  Varus, 
many  as  could  be  eared  frssn  the  raaiisarrfi  ai 
Ih spans,  were  assembling  anew  under  the  auuad- 
ard  of  Pompey.  The  two  brslhers,  CuBoaaad 
Sextus,  were  joined  together,  and  supported  by 
the  name  of  their  fkther,  which  was  sllllinhigh 
veneration;  they  had  assemUed  thirteen  lenooa. 
Among  these,  were  two  legions  of  native  Spaa* 
iards,  who  had  deserted  from  TreboaioB;  osm[ 
that  was  raised  fVom  the  Roaaan  cstonlsts ;  and 
a  fourth  which  had  arrived  froaa  AlHca,  with 
the  elder  of  the  two  brothers. 

Q.  Fahias  Masimus  and  Q.  Pedius  or  DU 
diuB,'  the  officers  of  Casar,  beinguDablo  to  maker 
head  against  this  force,  remained  en  the  defoti- 
sive,  and  by  the  reportewhidi  they  made  to  tlieir 
commander,  representsd  tha  nscsssity  of  hia 
own  presence  in  the  province. 

The  continuance  of  the  dietatorial  power  im 
Casar*s  person,  had  superseded  the  usual  «ud« 
cession  In  the  offices  of  state.  Lepldas  still  v^ 
mained  in  his  station  of  geaeial  of  horso;  aad^ 
with  a  council  of  six  or  nine  piwfecte  being  left 
to  command  at  Rome^  Casar  set  out  far  the  saN* 


tumn  for  Spain.  He  ordered  ttocps  from  ItoljF 
to  rdnforee  thoee  already  employed  in  this  sei^ 
vice^  and.  In  twcBty-asvea  dayaaAer  his  dcpari^ 
nre  from  Rome,  arrived  at  Si^untunu^ 

Upon  the  news  of  Csaar'a  approaeii,  Cmmm 
Pempeius  had  asseiahled  aU  his  fores  aa  tha 
Batis,  posted  his  brother  Sextus  witha  prapctf 
garrison  at  dtfdaba,  and  himself  andeavonsaA 
to  reduce  Ulia,  a  town  which  still  held  oat 
against  him  in  that  neighbourhood.  Csaar  a 
first  object,  ^on  hisarrival  in  Spafas,  waa  t» 
preserve  this  place  from  falling  into  the  encny'a 
handsi  For  this  purpose,  he  detached  elevea, 
cohorto  under  tibe  command  of  L.  Julius  Paciae- 
i  cos,  with  orders.  If  possible,  to  throw  themsdvea 
^into  the   lown.      The   night   In    which  they, 

stormy  ana 
thcbesiegera 
gatca,  they  wsra 
challenged ;  but  the  officer  who  led  the  van,  hmr^ 
ing  answered  in  a  low  voice,  that  they  were  a 
detachment  ordered  to  the  foot  of  the  waU  In 
search  of  some  en^,  by  which*  under  the  cover 
of  the  nl|^  they  anight  surprise  the  garriaoii^. 
they  were  sufFerKl  to  pass,  and  preseatanr  tbeaa.^ 
■elves  at  one  of  tiie  gatca,  upon  a  sigmd  that  had 


,into  the   lown.      The   night   In 
.marched  for  this  purpose,  beioc 
idarii,  they  passed  the  fust  noeto  of  i 
unnoticed.     When  near  the  gatca 


«  Hhtiasde  BeB.  Hisa« 
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bee*  agreed  upmi,  tlMf  W««  ndmStted  into  ihe 
town. 

While  Caear  thus  reinforced  the  garriaon  of 
Ulia,  he  himielf,  to  make  a  dlrenion  in  their 
fiiTour,  marched  np  to  0>rdaba,  cut  off  a  party 
that  had  heen  sent  rrora  thence  to  observe  his  mo- 
tions, and  threatened  tiie  town  with  a  siege. 
Sextus,  who  was  in  the  phKe,  being  alarmed, 
sent  pressing  representations  to  his  brother,  who 
aecordingly  abandoned  his  lines  before  Ulia,  and 
marched  to  his  relief.  Both  armies  encamped 
on  the  GoadalqalTir.*  The  parties  that  were 
cent  forward  by  them  to  scour  the  country,  or 
iecover  their  quarters,  were  engaced  in  daily 
sidrmishes.  But  the  two  brothers,  being  in  pos- 
session of  the  principal  stations,  and  in  condition 
to  protract  the  war,  continued  to  act  on  the  de- 
fensire.  Cnsar,  on  his  part,  made  some  move- 
ments in  order  to  disconcert  them,  and  to  find, 
if  p08sible,'an  opportunity  of  coming  to  action ; 
but  the  eeuntry  being  hilly,  and  the  towns 
ipraerally  built  upon  heights,  every  where  fur- 
*  strong  posts  for  the  enemy,  and  prevented 
his  making  any  progress.  The  win- 
ter at  the  same  time  approached, 
and  exposed  his  army  to  consider- 
able hwdships  flrom  the  severity  of 
the  season,  and  ftom  the  scarcity  of 
provisions.  Under  these  disadvan- 
tages, he  imdertook  the  8i«^  of 
Allegua,  and  on  the  twentieth  of 
Febraary,  after  an  obstinate  resistance^  obliged 
that  town  to  surrender.* 

•  'Our  accounts  of  these  operations,  which  are 
•acribed  to  Hirtius,  and  which,  with  his  other 
perfomianees  are  annexed  to  Caesar's  Commen- 
taries, being  less  perfect  than  other  parts  of  the 
eelieetion,  all  we  can  distinctly  learn  from  them 
is,  Aat  after  a  variety  of  different  movements, 
^ich  gave  rise  to  frequent  skirmishes,  the  ar- 
Miea  in  tlie  month  of  Murch  came  to  encamp  in 
the  plain  of  Munda,  about  five  miles  tmsm  each 
•ther;  that  CsBsar  was  about  to  leavft  his  station, 
when  in  the  morning  of  his  intended  departure, 
1m  had  intelligence,  that  the  enemy  had  been 
andcr  arms  finmi  the  middle  of  the  preceding 
night,  and  were  meditating  some  attempt  on  his 
eampb  This  intelligence  was  followed  by  the 
■ndden  appearance  of  their  armv  on  some  ele- 
^nted  grsunds  near  the  town  of  Munda ;  but  as 
*ey  Aowed  no  disposition  to  come  into  the 
fjaiu,  Ctesar,  after  some  hesitation,  advanced  to 
attack  Aem. 

■  In  the  army  of  Pomney,  together  with  the 
flower  of  a  warlike  people,  the  natives  of  Spain, 
were  assembled  many  veterans  of  the  Roman 
lerioBs,  inuied  to  blood;  many  Roman  citizens 
or  rank,  now  poshed  to  despair,  or  warned,  by 
the  fote  of  their  party  at  Thapsus,  not  to  expect 
safety  from  the  mercy  of  a  victorious  enemy, 
atid  not  to  have  any  liopes,  but  in  their  swords. 
Under  theee  impreMions,  they  waited  for  Ce- 
sar's approach  with  a  pr^er  countenance,  and 
on  the  first  onset  repulsed  and  put  to  flight  the 
troops  by  whom  they  were  attacked.  In  this 
extremitv,  Cmar  ran  into  the  ranks  of  his  own 
men ;  said,  they  were  de&oering  kim  moer  to  bo^; 
laid  hold  of  a  sword  and  a  shield,  and  calling  ont 
ihwxtktM  then  should  betheUut  dt^  of  hie  life,  tmd 
^  their  iennces,  took  a  plaee  In  the  ranks  as  a 
mere  lecionarv  atoHdier,  |n  thle  manner  be  i^ 
newed  ute  acuon,  and  bdng  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  animating  his  noea  with  the  example 
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of  his  own  personal  valour,  committed  his  for- 
tune and  his  life  to  the  decision  of  a  contest,  in 
which  his  ability  as  an  officer  could  no  longer 
have  any  share ;  hut  while  the  event  was  stiU  in 
suspense,  Bogud,  an  African,  commanding  a 
body  of  horse  in  his  service,  having  made  an  at- 
tempt to  pierce  Into  Pompey's  camp,  drew  La- 
bienus  fi*om  his  post  in  the  field  to  cover  It. 
This  accident  turned  the  fortune  of  ihe  day. 
The  troops,  who  till  then  valiantly  sustidned 
Caesar's  attack,  believing  that  Labieuus  deserted 
them,  instantly  fled  in  disorder.  The  slaughter 
from  thence  forward  turned  as' usual  entirety 
against  those  who  fled.  Thirty  thousand  fell 
upon  the  field,  and  among  them  three  thousand 
Roman  citizens  of  high  condition,  with  Labienos 
and  AttiuB  Varus  at  their  head.  Seventeen  offi' 
cers  of  rank  were  taken,  with  thirteen  Roman 
eagles  or  legionarv  standards. 

Ccesar  acknowledged,  that  having  on  other 
occasions  fought  for  victory,  he  had  now  been 
obliged  to  fight  for  his  life.  He  had  a  thousand 
men  killed,  and  five  hundred  wounded,  before 
the  enemy  me  way.  Part  of  the  vanquished 
army  retired  into  the  town  of  Mtmda,  part  into 
the  camp,  and  in  their  respective  posts  prepared 
to  defend  themselvee  to  the  last  extremity.    Cm- 


sar,  on  the  approach  of  night,  took  poasession  of 
all  the  avenues  by  which  either  might  escape ; 
and  it  Is  said,  tliat  the  troops  he  employed  in 


this  service,  inst«sd  of  traverses  of  earth  or  stoite 
to  obstruct  the  highways,  raised  up  mounds  of 
the  dead  bodies.  ^ 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  following  day, 
Cnsar,  having  left  the  town  of  Munda  in  this 
manner  blocked  up  or  invested,  set  out  for  Cor  • 
duha,  which  Sextus,  the  younger  of  tl.e  two 
brothers,  upon  the  news  of  the  battle,  had  al- 
ready abandoned. 

Cossus,  on  seeing  the  rout  of  his  own  army, 
fied  with  a  small  party  of  horse  on  the  road  to 
Carteia.^  Here  he  had  collected  most  of  his  ship- 

JTmg  and  naval  stores ;  but  the  news  of  his  de- 
eat  having  aiTived  before  him,  the  people  were 
divided  in  their  inclinations.  Part  had  already 
sent  a  deputation  with  an  offer  of  their  servioee 
to  Csssar ;  part  still  adhered  to  the  fiunily  of 
P<Hnpey,  and  irom  these  opposite  dispositions 
had  proceeded  to  actual  violence  and  bloodshed 
in  the  streets.  Pompey  himself  was  wounded 
in  one  of  their  scuffles,  and  eznectinff  no  safety 
in  a  place,  in  which  so  many  or  the  mhabitanta 
had  Mclared  against  hhn,  he  took  ship,  and  put 
to  sea  with  thirty  gallevs.  He  was  pursued  by 
Didius,  who  commanded  Cesar's  squadron  at 
Oadee ;  and  being  obliged  in  a  few  days  to  ston 
for  a  supply  of  water,  of  which  he  had  been  ill 

Srovided  at  his  sudden  departure  from  Carteia, 
e  wms  overtaken,  most  of  his  ships  destroyed, 
and  he  himself  obliged  to  seek  for  safety  on  shore. 
Soon  after  he  landed,  he  dismissed  his  atten«> 
dants,  or  was  deserted  by  them;  and  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  though  greatly  weak- 
ened by  his  wounds  and  loss  of  blood,  he  con- 
tinned  to  defend  himself,  until  he  was  over- 
powered and  slain.  His  head,  according  to  the 
liarbarous  custom  of  the  times,  was  sent  to  the 
conqueror,  and  exposed  at  Hispalis. 

In  the  preceding  transactions  of  the  war, 
every  drenmstanoe  contributed  to  the  fall  of  the 
republic,  and  to  the  success  of  Cnsar.  In  the 
very  outset  of  the  contest,  half  the  nobility, 
ruined  by  prodigaUty  and  extravagance,  had 
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were  generally  glad  to  forego  their  political  con- 
sequence in  exchange  for  ease  and  nfetr.  Even 
the  arms  which  should  have  protected  the  com- 
monwealth, were  In  the  hands  of  mere  soldiers 
of  fbrtitne,  who  were  inclined  to  favour  that  aide 
from  which  they  looked  for  the  establishment  of 
military  government;  they  fought  to  procure 
great  power  and  estates  for  themselves,  not  to 
preserve  laws  which  gave  property  and  the  se- 
ruritv  of  wealth  to  others.  Manv  of  the  Sena- 
tors indeed  perceived  U^  Impending  ruin,  and 
were  prevailed  upon  to  make  some  efforts  for 
the  preservation  of  the  state,  but  on  mc^t  occa- 
sions too  hastily  despaired  of  their  cause.  It 
was  not  thought  honourable  or  safe  for  a  citizen 
to  survive  his  freedom.  Upon  this  {Mrinciple. 
the  fHends  of  the  republic,  while  they  escaped 
from  the  enemy,  perished  by  their  own  hands. 

Soon  after  the  action  at  Munda,  Scapula,  one 
of  the  officers  lately  at  the  head  of  the  republican 
party  In  Spain,  turned  the  practice  of  suicide  in- 
to a  kind  ot  farce.  Having  retired  to  Corduba 
from  the  field  of  battle,  he  ordered  a  magnificent 
pile  of  wood  to  be  raised  and  covered  with  car- 
pets; and  having  given  an  elegant  entertain- 
ment, and  distributed  his  money  among  his 
attendants  and  servants,  he  mounted  to  the  top 
of  this  fobric,  imd  while  one  servant  pierced  the 
master  with  his  sword,  another  set  fire  to  the 
pile.  Thus  the  victories  of  Cassar  were  com- 
pleted by  his  enemies;  and  while  be  gained  a 
firesh  step  at  every  encounter,  they  wl^  opposed 
him  went  headlong,  and  abandoned  their  coun^ 
tryto  Its  ruin. 

Thejprovince  of  Spain,  under  a  proper  con- 
duct or  its  force  and  resources,  if  It  had  not  been 
able  to  stop  at  once  the  career  of  C«Bsar*s  vic- 
tories, was  surely  sufficient  to  have  given  him 
more  trouble  than  any  other  part  of  the  empire. 
Its  natives  brave,  and  addicted  to  war,  wore  in- 
ferior to  the  Romans  only  in  policy  and  disci- 
pline. They  had  been  avene  to  the  party  of 
Cesar,  and  would  not,  even  In  ita  highest  proa- 
perity,  prefer  it  to  the  cause  they  had  originaUy 
espoused.  Being  mixed  with  the  remains  of 
Roman  armies  which  had  been  broken  and  dia- 
persed  in  the  field,  they  stlU  maintained  everr 
place  ot  defence  against  the  conqueror ;  and, 
within  the  walla  of  cities  to  which  they  retired* 
defended  themselves  to  the  last  extremity. 

Ca!sar,  having  been  employed  part  oC  ths 
spring  and  the  following  summer  m  subduing 
this  scattered  enemv,  prepared  to  leave  the  pro- 
vince. He  assembled  the  principal  InhabltantB 
at  Hlqpalis ;  and  having  upbraided  them  with 
their  animosity  to  himself  and  to  the  Eoman 
people,  he  put  them  in  mind  of  his  early  ooo- 
nection  with  their  country,  i^  qusBstor  and  as 
pnetor,  and  of  his  repeated  good  offices  in  tbe 
capacity  of  senator  and  mi^is&ate ;  h^v^  made 
a  proper  establishment  for  the  govemmefitof  the 
Mx>vince,  he  set  out  for  Italy,*  and  airlFcd  at 
Home  in  October.*    Although  \%  was  coptrary 


I  Antony  had  set  oat  fkom  Home  toveet  C^sar, 
Smt  to  the  gieat  surprise  and  alsnn  of  every  body, 
retoroed  unexpectedly  to  Borne.    CieerQ  ad  Att.  afi. 

ft  wa<  known  sfterwarOs,  that  Antony  returned 
nader  the  sorprise  of  an  osder  ghren  by  Ccssr  to 
obUge  him  to  My  for  bouses,  *c.  bought  at  Ponqpeys 
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to  the  practice  of  former  ages  to  admit  of  tri- 
umphs where  the  vanquished  were  fdlow-citl- 
zens,  he  took  a  triumph  iior  his  late  vietory  at 
Munda ;  and  the  more  to  amuse  the  peo|de  w)ift» 
whatever  be  the  occasion,  are  captiva^d  ^Htft 
such  exhibitions,  he  appointed  separate  trlun^lm» 
on  the  same  account,  to  Q.  labius  Maximun, 
and  to  Didius,  who  had  acted  under  him  in  thftC 
service. 

These  triumphs,  over  the  supposed  last  de- 
fenders of  the  public  liberty,  and  wer  the  ner^ 
isliing  remains  of  ths  family  of  Pompey,  aa  vmm 
respected  at  Rome,  instead  of  the  festivity  whieb 
they  were  Intended  to  in^ire,  were  attcndad 
witn  many  signs  of  dejootlon.     But 


upon  him  to  censure,  or  was  (j^ualified  to  i 

the  torrent  of  servility  by  which  aU  orders  af 


men  were  carried.  Hie  same  saoceaikNa  ef 
games  and  entertainments  were  ordered  as  vn 
the  former  year,  llie  senate  and  people  indead 
had  no  longer  any  concessions  to  be  added  to 
those  already  made  to  the  conqueror,  and  It  wna 
difficult  to  refine  oti  the  language  of  adulatSoHb 
which  they  had  so  amply  employed  in  former 
decrees ;  but  something  to  disungulslt  the  pres- 
ent situation  of  afifairs,  to  show  the  ardour  of 
some  to  pay  their  court,  and  to  diqguise  the  dis- 
content and  the  sorrow  of  others,  was  thought 
necessary  on  the  present  oocasion.  A  thanlw- 
glvingwas  appointed,  and  ordered  tooontiniae 
for  flfly  days.  The  anniverBary  of  the  twenti- 
eth of  April,  the  day  on  which  tk«  news  of  tfee 
victory  at  Munda  was  received  at  l^xm^  wmm 
ordered  to  be  for  ever  eelehrated  with  ganisB  of 
the  circus..'  Even  they  who  felt  a  secret  indls*- 
nation  at  the  elevation  of  a  single  person  to  %o^ 
as  lord  of  ths  commonwealth,  concurred*  in  a^ 
pearance,  with  these  resohitions  in  honoured  CiR» 
sar.*  They  thought  that  the  full  cup  waa  most 
likely  to  nauseate,  and  that  extreme  provoeatioa 
was  most  likely  to  rouae  tha  spirits  of  free  moBt 
If  any  yet  renudned. 

In  ths  ooncessions  which  were  made  to  Cs»* 
ear,  whether  suggested  by  his  fHends  or  hy  hb 
enemies^  there  was  no  attempt  to  nreserre  anf 
appearance  of  the  republic,  or  to  veil  the  pressnC 
usurpation.  The  senate.  In  presenting  their  sev* 
era!  decrees,  waited  upon  him  In  a  h«4y  as  snh- 
jects  to  acknowledge  thfir  sovereign ;  were  wmm 
oeived  by  him  on  his  ohair  of  state,  and  in  all 
the  form  of  a  royal  ceremony,  stretchUis  £srtk 
his  hand  to  each  i^  thoy  approached.  WhUe  h% 
carried  the  external  show  of  his  slevatioa  to  this 
height,  Pontius  Acquila,  ona  of  the  tribnnca,  ' 
being  seated  In  the  exercise  of  his  of&eo,  iMid 
auffered  him,  In  one  of  his  processions,  to  paas^ 
without  rising  from  his  place.  This  he  gnatly 
resented.  *«  Must  •>>; '  he  said  to  those  who  at* 
tended  him,  *<  resign  the  government  to  this 
tribune !"  And  for  some  days.  In  granting  r»- 
quesU  or  petitions,  he  affected  to  guard  his  an- 
swers ironically,  ^y  saying,  «  iWrided  that 
Pontius  AcquiU  will  permit.'"  The  ooMnhOa 
was  offered  to  him  for  ten  years,  hot  he  derllnod 
it,  ap  he  destined  this.aiid  the  other  offioes  of 
state  for  tho  graOAcatien  of  his  friends.  lie 
himself  had  aasBmed  the  title  of  oonsul  in  his 
late  trinmpbf  fmd  Immediately  after  resigned  it 
to  Q.  Fabius  Maximua. 

Suelij  from  hencefnrwaid,  was  to  be  tho  man. 
Dsr  9f  oonferrinf  hoDonrs  under  the  mnoardiy 
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of  Rome.  FamiUet  had  become  noble  !n  oodsb- 
queuee  of  beiii^  admitted  into  the  senate,  or  in 
consequence  of  having  borne  any  of  the  higher 
offices  of  state,  such  as  that  of  consul  or  pnetor. 
Instead  of  titles,  they  redted  the  names  of  an- 
cestors who  had  been  m  these  offices,  and  instead 
of  ensUns  armorial,  erected  the  effigies  or  im- 
ages of  such  ancestors.  Ctesar,  that  he  mlcbt 
nave  more  freoueut  opportunities  to  gratify  his 
retainers,  paia  no  regard  to  the  customary  es- 
tablishment of  the  senate,  and  Increased  its 
numbers  at  pleasure,  by  inserting  in  the  rolls 
persons  of  every  description,  to  tne  amount  of 
nine  hundred.  He  augmented  the  number  of 
pnetors  to  fourteen,  and  that  of  qtuestors  to 
forty;  and  even,  without  requiring  that  his 
friends  should  pass  through  these  offices,  re- 
warded them  at  pleasure  with  the  titular  hon- 
ours of  consular,  praetorian,  notrician,  &c.  f  and 
extended  his  munificence  liKewlse  to  the  pro- 
vinces, by  admitting  aliens  separately,  or  In  col- 
lective bodies,  to  the  privilege  or  appellation  of 
Roman  citizens. 

In  the  midst  of  appearances,  which  seemed 
to  throw  a  ridicule  on  the  ancient  forms  of  the 
republic,  as  well  as  to  substitute  a  military 
government  In  their  stead,  Cesar  named  him- 
self, together  with  Mark  Antony,  as  consuls 
for  the  following  year.  This  compliment  paid 
to  the  civil  establishment,  by  condescending  to 
bear  the  name  of  legal  office,  though  very  ille- 
gally assumed,  flattered  the  citizens  with  hopes 
that  he  meant  to  govern  under  some  form  of  a 
republic.^  Nothing,  however,  followed  from 
these  appearances ;  the  state  which  he  affected, 
his  dress,  his  laurel  wreath,  the  colour  and 
height  of  his  buskins,  the  very  seal  which  he 
chose  to  make  use  of,  belne  the  impression  of  a 
Venus  armed,  in  ostentation  of  his  suoposed 
celetitial  extraction ;  the  numerous  guarus  and 
retinue,  exceeding  two  thousand  men,  with  which 
be  was  cmistuutly  attended  ;*  the  satisfaction 
with  which  be  seemed  to  receive  the  forced  ser- 
vility of  those  whom  his  sword  had  subdued, 
betrayed  a  mind  which,  though  po6sesse<l  of 
real  superiority,  had  not  suffic&nt  elevation  to 
disdain  the  false  appearances  of  it. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year,  Q.  Fablus  Maxi- 
mus,  who  had  been  a  few  months  consul,  died 
before  he  had  vacated  the  office ;  and  about  noon 
of  the  same  day,  Cieiiar,  who  had  assembled  the 
tribes,  ordered  them  to  take  the  form  of  the 
centuries,  and  to  elect  Caninius  consul  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day.  Plutarch  says,  that 
Cicero  exhorted  the  people  to  be  speedy  in  pay- 
ing their  court  to  this  new  consul :  "  for  this 
magistrate  may  be  out  of  office  before  we  can 
reach  him.**  Cicero  himself,  referring  to  this 
farcical  election,  virrites  In  a  letter  to  one  of  his 
friends,  "  we  have  had  a  consulate,  during 
which  no  one  either  ate  or  drank,  and  yet 
nothing  extraordinary  happened;  for  so  great 
%va»  the  vigilance  of  this  officer,  that  he  never 
slept  all  the  time  he  was  In  ofnce.  You  may 
laugh  at  these  things,"  he  says ;  **  but  if  you 
were  here,  yon  would  cry."* 


B  Dio.  CasB.  lib.  xlUL  c.  AT.  f  Appian. 

8  Cicer.  ad  Atr.  lib.  xiii.  cp.  M. 

9  Cicer.  «d  Familiar,  lib.  vii.  ep.  10.  Ita  Cauinio 
con«ule  tcito,  ncmiue  prandiMc.  Nihil  taaea  eo 
cooBuIe  mali  factum  est.  Puit  enim  aiirifica  vip- 
lantta  qui  foto  son  constdatu  •omntun  oon  Tident. 
Hkc  tibi  ridictda  vidcnrur :  non  enim  sedis.  Quae  ri 
vidcris  lacbrymas  uuo  teuores. 
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On  the  following  day,  Cesar, 
with  all  the  powers  and  ensigns 
of  dictator,  took  possession  of  the 
consulate  In  conjunction  with 
A  ntony.  He  intctided,  afker  hav- 
ing held  this  office  fdr  a  few  dars 
ih  his  own  person,  to  resign  it  m 
favour  of  Dolabella,  though  a 
voung  man,  still  far  sltort  of  the 
legal  afe.  The  execution  of  this 
intention,  however,  was  some 
time  delayed  at  the  request  of 
Mark  Antony,  t^ho,  being  jealous 
of  Dolabella,  endeavoured  to  ob- 
struct his  nrefisrment. 

Cvsar  himself  passed  the  winter  In  assiduous 
application  to  civu  aflhirs,  and  in  forming  pro- 
jects to  embellish  the  capital,  and  to^aggrandise 
the  empire.  He  made  some  regulations  for  the 
better  government  of  the  city.  Under  this  title 
may  be  reckoned  his  prohibiting  the  use  of  lit- 
ters, of  purple,  and  or  pearls,  except  to  persons 
of  a  certain  rank,  and  to  them  only  at  great  fes- 
tivals, and  on  remarkable  occasions;  together 
with  his  reviving  the  ancient  sumptuary  laws 
respecting  the  expense  of  the  table.  For  the 
better  execution  of  these  laws,  he  appointed 
inspectors  of  the  markets,  with  orders  to  seize 
all  illicit  articles  of  provision ;  and  if  any  thing 
of  this  sort  were  known  to  escape  the  inspec- 
tors, he  sent  officers  to  seize  toem  from  ths 
tables  on  which  they  were  served.  To  check 
the  luxury  of  the  times  In  other  artides,  he  im- 
posed duties  on  the  Importation  of  foreign  com- 
modities. 

Under  the  ordinary  pretence,  that  the  laws 
were  become  too  voluminous,  he  ordered  them 
to  be  digested  into  a  code,  with  a  view  to  sim- 
plify and  to  reduce  them  into  a  narrower  com- 
pass ;  in  this  measure  attempting  a  reformation 
which  mankind,  in  certain  situatioiis,  generallv 
wish  for,  but  which  no  man  can  acromplish 
without  the  possession  of  absolute  power. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  despotical  government, 
with  which  Ctesar  abridged  the  laws,  he  acted 
at  once  as  legislator  and  as  a  judge.  As  instan- 
ces of  his  severity  in  the  latter  capacity,  it  is 
mentioned,  that  he  annulled  a  marriage,  be- 
cause H  had  been  contracted  no  more  than  two 
da]^  after  the  woman  had  parted  fh>m  a  former 
husband;  and  to  this  he  joined  his  punishing 
senators  for  extortion  in  the  provinces,  by  expul- 
sion from  the  senate. 

His  mind,  at  the  same  time,  entertained  pro- 
jects of  great  variety  and  extent.  To  drain  the 
mat  marshes  which  rendered  the  air  so  im- 
healthy,  and  so  much  land  unserviceable  in  the 
neightKHirhood  of  Rome ;  to  cut  across  the  isth- 
mus of  Corinth,  to  erect  moles,  and  foJ*m  har- 
bours on  the  coast  of  Italy ;  to  make  highways 
across  the  Apennines ;  to  build  a  new  theatre 
that  should  exceed   that  of  Pompey;    to  erect 

Rublic  libraries,  and  make  a  navigable  canal 
'om  the  Anio  and  the  Tiber  to  the  sea  at  Tera- 
cina;  to  build  a  magnificent  temple  to  Mars. 
These  projects  are  justly  mentioned  as  merito- 
rious in  the  sovereign  of  a  great  empire ;  and  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  power  would  be  but 
a  wretched  possession,  if  there  were  not  some- 
thin|r  of  this  sort  to  be  done  after  the  toils  of 
ambition  were  over. 

The  measure  which  of  all  others  contributed 
most  to  the  honour  of  Caesar,  did  we  suppose 
him  entitled  to  the  powers  he  assumed,  was  the 

Ceral  indemnity  which  he  granted  to  all  who 
opposed  him.     Some  he  even  em|iloyed  iu 
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the  admiabtrmtkm  oi  government,  and  promot- 
ed in  the  state.  He  phioed  Caius  Cawiiu  and. 
Marcus  Brutaa,  for  this  year,  on  the  list  or 
praetors,  and  entrusted  them  with  the  higher 
Jurisdiction  of  the  city.  To  the  widows  of  many 
who  died  in  opposition  to  himself,  he  restored 
their  portions,  and  ffave  their  children  part  of 
their  patrimony.*  He  replaced  the  statues  of 
Sylla  and  of  I'ompey,  which  the  populace,  In 
flattery  to  himself,  nad  thrown  down ;  "  and  by 
this  means,**  says  Cicero,  **  he  firmly  established 
hhi  own." 

It  appeared,  on  many  occasions,  that  Cossar 
meant  to  contrast  his  own  conduct  with  that  of 
Sylla  ;■  his  own  clemency  with  the  bloody  exe- 
cutions performed  by  the  other.  The  compari- 
son, no  doubt,  is  curious,  and  must  oc^cur  to 
erery  person  who  reads  their  story.  Sylla  had 
been  excited,  by  extreme  provocations,  to  turn 
his  arms  against  a  party  In  possession  of  the 
capital,  and  he  drew  his  swora  to  punish  inju- 
rios  done  no  less  to  the  republic  than  to  himself. 
While  he  was  master  of  the  state,  he  acted  in- 
deed like  a  person  who  did  not  care  how  odious 
he  renderea  despoticad  power,  for  he  did  not 
mean  to  retain  it.  But  ne  mixed,  with  the  re- 
sentment of  a  personal  enemy,  the  high  views  of 
a  noble  dtixen,  who  proposed  to  reform  the  state 
by  clearing  it  of  many  corrupted  and  dmigerous 
members.  When  he  had  accomplished  this  pur- 
pose, he  disdained  the  pageantry  of  high  station, 
was  above  receiving  the  adulation  which  pro- 
ceeds from  servility,  or  wishing  to  enjo^  a  con- 
tinual precedence  in  the  management  of  affairs, 
which  requires  no  extraordinary  capacity.  Em- 
barked by  fortune  on  a  tempestuous  sea,  when 
he  had  conducted  the  vessel  safe  into  port,  he 
quitted  the  helm ;  and  after  having  been  master,  - 
was  not  afraid  to  jilace  himself  among  his  coun- 
trymen as  a  fellow-citizen ;  and  in  this  state  of 
equality  his  greatness  of  mind  secured  to  him 
a  distinction,  which  no  de^ee  of  precedency, 
|ind  no  measure  of  prerogative,  could  have  be- 
stowed. 

To  this  character  that  of  Cesar,  in  many  par- 
ticulars, nuty  be  fairly  considered  as  a  contrast. 
He  himself  nad  stinvd  up  the  disorders  which 
produced  the  civil  war  in  which  he  engaged.  He 
nad  no  injuries  either  public  or  private  to  resent ; 
his  affected  clemency,  in  sparing  a  few  captives, 
in  (he  beginning  or  id  the  course  of  his  opera- 
tions, was  beli^  by  the  wantonness  with  which 
he  entered  on  a  war,  in  Which  the  blood  of  many 
thousands  of  his  fellow-citizens  was  to  be  unne- 
cessarily shed.'  If  he  had  been  reluctant  in  the 
shedding  of  blood,  his  mercy  would  have  appear- 
ed, in  avoiding  so  destrucave  a  contest,  not  in 
ostentatiously  sparing  a  few  of  the  many  whose 
lives  his  wanton  ambition  brought  into  hazard. 
His  clemency  should  have  appeared  at  the  Ru- 
bicon, not  at  Corfinium  ;  in  leaving  his  country 
to  enjoy  its  liberties,  not  merely  in  sparing  those 
whom  no  man  in  his  senses  would  destroy,  a 
people  who  were  willing  to  sabmit,  and  whom 
be  desired  to  govern. 

Csatar  used  to  ridicule  the  re^gnation  of  ^ylla 


1  Sneton.    Bio.  Kb.  xliii. 

9  Qnoxdmn  retiqni  crodelitate  odium  eff^ifere  son 
poraermt  neque  vic'oriam  dintias  tenere,  pneter 
naam  L.  Syltem  qoflss  Ixnitaturos  noo  aom.  U«ec 
BAva  sit  ratio  vinoendii,  nt  ttinericordia  et  liberalitate 
not  muniainaa.    Ciccr.  ad  Att.  lib.  ix.  ep.  7. 

a  It  is  »aid  that  400/KM)  Romans  perabed  in  thu 
contest. 
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as  an  act  of  imbecility/  aod  was  himself  fond  of 
precedence  as  weQ  as  of  power.  The  de^ee  of 
vanity  which  he  is  said  to  have  indulged,  m  ac-, 
cepting  the  frivolous  honours  which  were  now, 
confeired  upon  him  by  acts  of  the  senate,  is  in- 
deed scarcely  credible.  Amone  these  is  men- 
tioned a  decree  that  he  should  nave  precedsncr 
of  all  magistrates,  and  the  privilege  ot  being  at- 
wnji  dressed  in  the  triumphal  robes ;  of  having 
a  gilded  chair  of  state,  and  a  place  of  distinction 
at  all  the  public  games ;  that  he  should  be  aDow- 
ed  to  deposit  asiutof  armour  In  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Feretrius,  an  honour  appropriated  to 
tliose  who,  like  Romulus,  had  killed,  with  their 
own  hands,  a  leader  of  the  enemy ;  that  his  lie- 
tors  should  have  their  fasces 'alwavs  bound  with 
laurel ;  that  himself,  in  coming  trom  the  Latin 
festivals,  should  enter  the  city  on  horseback; 
that  he  should  have  the  title  of  Father  of  his 
Country,  and  be  so  designed  on  the  coins ;  that 
the  anniversary  of  his  birth-day  should  'he  kept 
as  a  festival ;  that  statues  should  be  erected  to 
him  in  all  the  towns  of  Italy,  and  in  the  temples 
of  the  city ;  that  the  statues,  without  any  consi- 
deration of  his  titles  to  these  honours,  should  be 
adorned  with  the  civic  and  obsldionary  crowns  ; 
the  first  a  badge  worn  by  those  who  had  saved  a 
fellow-citizen  In  battle,  the  second  bv  those  who 
had  delivered  the  city  itself  from  a  siege' 

The  senate  and  people^  observing  that  theee 
distinctions  were  agreeable  to  Caesar,  subjoined* 
that  his  robe  should  be  cut  in  imitation  of  that 
of  the  ancient  kings  of  Rome ;  that  he  should 
have  an  escort  of  knights  and  senators ;  that  it 
should  be  permitted  to  swear  to  his  destiny ;  that 
all  his  decrees,  without  exception,  should  be  ra- 
tified ;  that,  at  the  end  of  five  years,  a  festival 
should  be  held  in  honour  of  him,  as  of  a  person 
of  divine  extraction ;  that  an  additional  college 
of  priests  should  be  established  to  perform  the 
rites  wliich  wiere  instituted  for  that  occasion ; 
that,  in  all  gladiatorian  sports,  whether  at  Rome 
or  in  the  provincial  towns,  one  day  should  be  de- 
dicated to  him ;  that  a  crown  of  gold  set  witk 
eems,  like  those  of  the  gods,  should  be  carried 
Before  him  into  the  circus,  attended  with  a  then- 
sus  or  car  like  that  on  which  the  idols  of  the  fods 
were  carried ;  that  he  should  have  the  title  of 
JoUan  Jove— have  a  temple  erected  for  himself, 
in  conjunction  with  the  goddess  of  Clemency— 
and,  to  complete  the  ridicme  of  these  institutions, 
that  Mark  Antony  should  be  appointed  the  priest 
of  this  sacred  fane.* 

From  these  particulars,  which,  to  characterise 
the  ambition  of  the  person  to  whom  they  refer, 
and  the  manners  of  the  age,  are  selected  fW»m 
those  mentioned  by  the  original  historian,*  it  was 
no  longer  to  be  doubted,  that  Cssar  wiidied  to 
establish  a  monarchy  on  the  ruins  of  the  repub- 
lic He  himself  was  extremely  arrogant  in  his 
behaviour,  and  so  unguarded  in  his  expressions 
as  to  say,  lliat  the  repnblic  was  but  a  name, 
that  his  words  should  be  carefullv  observed,  for 
that  he  meant  every  word  should  have  the  force 
of  a  law. 

To  so  much  arrogance  and  affectation  of  king- 
ly state,  joined  to  absolute  power,  nothing  waa 
wanting  but  the  title  of  King.  This  Csaar  him- 
self  evidently  appeared  to  have  the  vanity  to  de- 
sire.    His  retainers  and  flatterers,  on  oifliBrent 


4  Syllani  neKlsse  literas  qui  dictatarasi  deposuent, 
SaetOD.  in  Jul.  Csni.  lib.  Ixxvii. 

9  Dill.  Cass.  10).  xUt.  c.  4. 
«Jbid.c.a.  7  Ibid. 
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occasions,  endeavoured  to  surprise  the  peoplo  in- 
to a  concession  of  it ;  but  notvrithstaoding  tbe 
powers  of  sorerelgnty,  which  be  e!rerci8cd  with- 
,  out  control,  and  the  honours  of  divinity,  which 
were  deci'eed  to  him  by  general  consent,  his  in- 
tluenoe  was  not  sufficient  to  reconcile  the  Roman 
people  to  the  name  of  King.  One  of  his  emi»^ 
saries,  willing  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  be> 
stowing  this  title,  or  to  insinuate  Caesar's  pur- 
pose ofussuming  it,  had  Intund  the  head  of  one 
of  his  statues  with  a  royal  fillet.  The  tribunes 
Marullus  and  Ciesetius,  affecting  great  zeal  for 
the  honour  of  Cwsar,  as  well  as  for  the  majesty 
of  the  Roman  state,  made  inquiry  after  the  au- 
thor of  an  insinuation  so  derogatory  to  both ; 
and  receiving  information  of  the  guilty  person, 
in  order  to  check  such  insinuations  for  the  fu- 
ture, sent  him  to  prison.  This  officious  inter^ 
altion  of  the  tribunes,  though  pretending  to  vm- 
dlcate  Csesar  himself  from  so  odious  an  imputa- 
tion, he  received  with  marks  of  displeasure ;  and 
hearing  these  officers  extolled  as  the  restorers  of 
the  public  liberty  with  the  appellation  of  the 
Brutij  "  Brutes  indeed,"  he  said  they  were;  but 
took  no  farther  notice  of  the  matter. 

Soon  after  this  incident,  some  one,  or  a  few  in 
the  assembly  of  the  people,  sainted  him  with  the 
title  of  king.  But  on  hearing,  instead  of  ac- 
dnmatlons,  a  general  murmur  of  dislike,  he  si- 
lenced this  unreasonable  piece  of  flattery,  saying, 
That  his  name  was  CVrsar,  and  not  king.  Here  too 
the  tribunes  again  interposed,  and  raised  proae- 
cations  against  the  authors  of  such  treasonable 
expressions.  But  in  this  instance  Caesar  lost 
his  patience,  and  complained  in  the  senate,  that 
factious  men,  under  the  pretence  of  discharging 
tbe  public  office  of  magistracy,  propagated  insi- 
nuations injurious  to  his  character,  and  tending 
to  alarm  the  people  with  false  apprehensions. 
Such  offences,  he  said,  merit  capital  punish- 
ment ;  but  he  should  be  satisfied  with  degrada- 
tit>n  from  office.  This  sentence  was  accordingly 
infficted ;  and  from  thenceforward  it  was  not 
doubted,  that  Cwsar  aspired  to  the  title,  as  well 
as  the  power  of  a  monarch. 

lliis  opinion  was  still  farther  confirmed, 
when,  on  the  sixteenth  of  February,'  at  the 
Lupercatia  (h  festival,  which  being  continued 
down  from  oarbarous  ages,  served  as  a  monu- 
ment of  primaeval  simplicity  and  rudeness),  the 
same  piece  of  flattery,  in  making  tender  of  a 
crown,  was  renewed  by  Antony,  then  in  the 
office  of  consul,  and  tbe  chief  confidant  of  C«sar. 

It  was  Uie  custom  in  this  festival  of  the  Lu- 
percalia*  for  the  first  officers  of  state,  and  the  first 
of  the  nobles,  to  present  themselves  naked  in  the 
atreets,  carrying  thongs  of  undressed  bide,  with 
which  they  rau  through  the  crowd,  and  struck 
at  those  who  happened  to  be  {daoed  within  their 
reach.  The  stroke  was  thought  a  remedy,  in 
particuko',  for  barrenness  in  women ;  and 
numbera  of  this  sex  crowded  in  the  way  to  re- 
cti] ve  it. 

In  the  ceremony  now  to  be  performed,  Mark 
Antony  bore  his  part  as  consul ;  and  Casar  sat 
on  his  elided  chair  of  state  in  his  triumphal  robes 
to  bduud  the  spectacle.  Antony  stopped  before 
him,  and  presented  him  with  a  royal  crown, 
saying,  **  Inis  crown  the  Roman  people  confer 
upon  Caesar  by  my  hands. "  A  few  or  the  speo- 
tatora  seemed  to  applaud ;  but  Cosar,  perceiving 
4  that  the  people  in  general,  by  their  ailenoe,  gave 
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si^s  of  displeasure,  poshed  away  the  crown 
With  his  hand ;  and  upon  this  action,  received 
from  the  people,  by  an  nniversal  shoot  of  ap- 
plause, an  unquestionable  explanation  of  their 
former  silence. 

To  try  the  effiect  of  a  moderation  which  was 
so  much  applauded,  Antony  threw  himself  upon 
the  ground  at  Caesar *s  feet,  repeated  his  offer  of 
the  crown,  and  hoped  that  the  people  might  join 
him  in  pressing  the  acceptance  of^  what  was  so 
modestly  refused  ;  but  with  no  better  success 
than  in  the  former  attempt. 

That  the  merit  of  this  r^Aisal,  however,  might 
not  be  forgotten,  or  that  the  offer  might  be  held 
equal  to  the  actual  investiture  of  the  crown,  an 
entrv  was  made  in  the  Fasti  or  public  records, 
by  the  directions  of  Antony,  "  That  the  consul 
having,  by  the  order  of  the  Roman  people,  pre- 
sented a  crown,  and  offered  to  confer  the  majesty 
of  king  on  Caius  JnUus  Caesar,  perpetual  dicta- 
tor, he  had  declined  to  receive  it.  ' 

The  Roman  republic  had,  for  some  time,  sub- 
sisted in  a  very  disorderly  state ;  the  people  hav- 
ing dominion  over  many  other  nations,  scarcely 
admitted  any  species  of  government  among 
themselves.  The  inhabitants  of  Rome,  assum- 
ing the  prerogatives  of  the  collective  body  of 
Roman  citizens,  who  now  not  only  extended 
over  all  Italy,  but  were  dispersed  throughout 
the  empire,  generally  assembled  in  tumults, 
whose  proceedings  nothing  but  force  could  regu- 
late, and  at  every  convulsion  gave  an  immeduite 
prospect  of  miUtarv  government.  All  who 
wished  to  preserve  the  republic,  endeavoured  to 
extend  the  prerogatives  of^ the  senate,  and  to  pre- 
vent, as  much  as  possiblei  these  ill-formed  as- 
semblies >  of  the  people  from  deliberating  on 
matters  of  state  ;  and  it  might,  no  doubt,  have 
been  still  better  for  the  empire,  if  the  spirit  of 
legal  monarchy  could  at  once  have  been  infused 
into  every  part  of  the  commonwealth;  or  if, 
without  iurther  pangs  or  convulsions,  the  au- 
thority of  a  prince,  tempered  with  that  of  a 
senate,  had  been  firmlv  established.  But  men 
do  not  at  once  change  their  habits  and  opinions, 
nor  yield  their  own  pretensions  upon  speculative 
notions  of  what  is  suited  to  the  state  of  their 
country.  Caesar  aspired  to  dominion  in  order  to 
gratify  his  personal  vanity,  not  to  correct  the 
politlad  errors  of  the  times ;.  and  his  contempo- 
raries bom  to  the  rifhts  of  citizens,  still  contend- 
ed for  personal  mdependenoc  and  equality, 
however  impossible  it  might  be  longer  to  pre- 
serve any  species  of  republic  at  the  head  of  such 
an  empire. 

Ever  since  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  the 
name  of  king  had  been  odious  at  Rome.  The 
most  popular  citizens,  as  soon  as  they  became 
suspected  of  aspiring  to  kingly  power,  became 
objects  of  aversion,  and  were  marked  oot  as  a 
prey  to  tbe  detestation  of  their  country.  Thus 
fell  Manlius  Capitolinus,  the  Graochi,  Apuleiua, 
and  others  who  were  loaded  with  this  imputa- 
tion. 

The  Romans,  accustomed  to  see  vanquished 
kings  the  sport  of  popular  insolence,  led  in 
triumph,  put  to  deatn  ;  or,  if  suffered  to  live, 
made  to  languish  in  poverty  and  neglects-accus- 
tomed to  see  kings,  who  were  their  own  allies, 
submitting  their  cause  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Roman  people,  or  suing  for  favour,  considered 
monarchy  itself  as  an  mppurteuanoe  of  servility 


9  OccT.  Philip-  U.  c  M. 
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and  barbaritm ;  aad  tlw  project  to  give  a  kiof 
to  the  Romans  as  an  attempt  to  degrade  them 
into  barbarians  and  slarea. 

The  maxim,  wliich  forlildB  assassination  in 
ever^  case  whatever,  is  the  result  of  prudent  ra^ 
flection,  and  has  a  tendency  to  ailay  the  jealousy, 
and  to  mitigate  the  cruelty  of  persons  wbo,  by 
violent  usurpations,  which  laws  cannot  restrain, 
have  incurred  the  resentment  of  mankind.  Even 
tyrants,  it  is  supposed,  are  cruel  from  fear,  and 
Woome  merciful  in  proportion  as  they  believe 
themselves  secure ;  it  were  unwise,  therefore,  to 
Mit4trtain  maxims  which  keep  the  powerful  in  a 
Continual  state  of  distrust  and  alarm.  This 
nrudential  morality,  however,  was  entirely  nn- 
Known  in  the  ancient  republics,  or  could  not  Be 
observed,  without  surrendering  the  freedom  for 
which  the  citixcns  contended.  Amongst  them 
the  people  were  obliged  to  consider,  not  what 
was  sate,  but  what  was  necessary ;  and  could 
not  alwavs  defend  themselves  against  usurpa-> 
tlons,  neither  by  legal  forms,  nor  by  open  war. 
It  was  thought  allowable,  therefore,  to  employ 
artifice,  surprise,  and  secret  conspiracy  against 
an  usurper ;  and  this  was  so  much  the  case  at 
Rome,  that  no  names  were  held  in  greater  ve- 
aeration,  than  those  of  citizens  who  had  assassi- 
nated persons  suspected  of  views  dangerous  to 
the  commonwealth;  or  who,  by  any  means 
whatever,  rendered  abortive  the  projects  of  ad- 
venturers who  attempted  to  arm  any  party 
against  the  legal  constitution  of  their  country. 

Csesar,  having  attempted  to  join  the  title  of 
Ung  with  the  powers  or  perpetual  dictator,  hod 
reason  to  distrust  a  people  who  were  actuated  by 
such  conceptions.  He  was  an  object  of  private 
as  well  as  of  public  resentnient,  having  usurped 
the  government  over  those  whom  he  had  cruelly 
Injured ;  over  the  fathers,  the  brothers,  and  eons 
oftbose  who  had  fallen  by  his  svrord.  He  ac- 
eordin^ly,  for  some  time,  had  the  precaution  to 
keep  a  military  guard  attending  his  person ;  but, 
frown  familiar  with  those  he  had  offended,  and 
secure  in  his  personal  courage,  hedropt  this  pre- 
cnution,  and  began  to  reign  with  the  confidence 
of  a  lawful  monarch.  Although  he  had  incur- 
red  so  much  resentment,  be  dUdained  to  stand 
In  awe  of  it,  and  ventured  to  join  the  confidence 
of  innocence  with  the  highest  measures  of  guilt. 
This  conduct  indeed  was  uncommon,  and  the 
effect  of  a  daring  courage,  but  unworthy  of  the 
penetration  and  skiU  with  which  he  had  hither- 
to  conducted  his  aflRiirs.  It  may  serve  to  confirm, 
what  has  been  already  observed,  that,  amongst 
tpe  many  accomplishments  which  he  possessed, 
and  together  with  the  abilities  which  rendered 
him  superior  to  every  direct  opposition,  he  was 
actuated  by  a  vanity  which  bordered  on  weak- 
Bess.  Misled,  perhaps,  by  this  passion,  he  per- 
■isted  in  his  emulation  to  the  glory  of  8ylla,  and 
Would  show  to  the  world,  that  he  who  had  not 
migned  his  power  could  walk  the  streets  of 
Rome,  unattended,  with  as  much  safety  as  the 
other,  wbo  had  the  magnanimity  to  restore  the 
tenstitntion  of  his  country ;  joined  to  this  weak- 
Bess,  he  had  too  mean  an  opinion  of  those  wbo 
oomposed  the  commonwealth,  greatly  sunk  in- 
deed in  their  political  characters,  but  not  fallen 
Into  that  state  of  personal  weakness,  which  his 
M^irltyand  contempt  of  them  seemed  to  im- 

'^,  Above  shttT  citizens  of  noble  extraction  wew 
found,  who  thought  their  late  condition  as  mem- 
bers of   the  republic  could  still  be  recovered.  I 
Some  had  been  stunned  with  their  fall,  but  not  I 
quite  overwholmed ;  others,  who,  on  specious  | 


appeared,  that  Csssr,  by  sup- 
t  remains  of  opposition  to  hims^ 
'  '  i  empire,  meant  to  estaUiBh  a 
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pretences^  bad  assisted  la  olAalnlBt  the  violorisa 
of  CsBsar,  detested  t&e  monarchy  which  he  waa 
pleased'  to  assume.  In  the  firM  period  of  the 
civil  war  many  imagined,  that  the  oontcat  was 
to  end  in  substituting  one  party  for  another,  not 
in  the  entire  subverswn  of  the  repohlicau  ^o* 
vemment ;  and  they  were  inclined,  aa  soon  as 
fortune  should  declare  in  favour  of  either  party» 
to  be  reconciled  with  those  that  prevaikd.  *  Bui 
when  it  evidently  ap  ■   -•       -- 

pressing  the  last  rem 
in  every  part  of  the  <    _ 

monarchv  in  his  own  person,  a  secret  indigna. 
tion  filled  the  breasto  of  those  who,  upon  a  loot 
of  family  conaequence,  or  personal  ability,  had 
any  pretensions  to  political  Importance.  To 
such  persons  the  dommion  of  an  eqnid  i4»peared 
insunerable.  Many  of  them  affected  servUityi 
in  conferring  the  extravagant  honours  which 
had  been  decreed  to  Casar,  as  the  mask  of  a  sul- 
len displeasure,  which,  oonscietts  of  a  tendency 
to  betray  itMlf,  took  the  diqguiae  of  the  opposite 
extreme. 

The  question  respecting  the  expedience  of 
monarchical  government  £d  not  enter  into  the 
deliberations  of  any  one.  If  it  bad  been  ui|(ed 
that  a  king  was  necessary ;  it  would  have  been 
aaked.  Who  gave  the  right  to  Caaar?  If  the 
people  in  general  were  corrupt,  were  the  bank- 
rupts, and  outlawa,  and  soldiers  of  fortune  that 
formed  the  court  of  Cnsar  unblemished  ?  If 
the  great,  the  able,  Imd  experienced  citiaens,  who 
were  qualified  to  support  the  republic,  were  now 
no  more,  by  whose  sword  had  they  perished  ?  or 
who  was  to  blame  for  the  ruin  that  had  Malkn 
the  commonwealth  ?  If  the  corrupt  arta,  the 
treasons,  the  murders,  encouraged  or  executed 
by  Cwnr,  had  made  a  change  of  government  no> 
oeasary,  the  first  act  of  that  new  government,  for 
the  instruction  of  mankind,  ought  to  have  been 
to  punish  the  author  of  so  many  disorden  aad 
crimes,  not  to  reward  him  with  a  crown. 

Many  of  Ciesar's  officers,  and  the  neareat  io 
his  person,  were  as  much  in  this  mind  as  aajr 
other  citizens ;  and  on  this  supposition,  so  fi^ 
miliar  was  the  thought  of  proceeding  to  the  last 
extremities  against  him,  that,  when  Aatotty 
came  to  meet  Caesar,  on  his  return  from  Spaii^ 
Trebonius  ventured  to  sound  his  inclinations  ra-> 

rcting  a  design  on  Cosar's  life.*  Although 
tony  did  not  adopt  the  measure,  he  did  not 
betray  Trebonius,  nor  did  he  appear  to  be  sur- 
prised  at  the  proposaL  It  was  afterwards  sug- 
gested, that  Antony  should  be  invited  to  a  share 
in  the  conspiracy ;  and  the  proposal  was  droat 
only  on  account  of  the  refusal  which  he  had  al- 
ready given  to  Trebonius :  so  readily  was  it  be- 
lieved, that  avery  noble  Roman  would  rather 
share  in  the  government  of  his  country,  as  an 
independent  citizen,  than  aa  a  retainer  to  the 
most  successful  usurper. 

It  is  well  known,  that  a  conspiracy  accord- 
ingly was,  at  this  time,  formed  against  the  life 
of  C»sar,  although  the  first  steps  and  the  con- 
sultations  of  the  parties  are  no  where  minutely 
recorded,  llio  principal  authors  of  It  were 
Calus  Cassius  and  Marcus  Brutus,  then  pnitora 
inthecitv;  Decimus  Brutus  and  Treboniu% 
wbo  bad  both  served  in  high  rank  under  Casaar 
himself,  and  of  whom  the  first  was  destined  by 
him  to  the  command  In  Cisalpine  Ganl,  and  *a 
the  coaaulate  in  the  following  year. 


1  Cicero  ad  Familiar. 
2  Clcer.  Philip,  ab.  U.  c.  14. 
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Caius  Cassias  was  early  noted  for  a  high  and 
impetuous  spiriL  It  is  observed,  that  being  a 
boy  when  SylU  was  at  the  height  of  his  power, 
he  struck  the  son  of  the  dictator  for  having  said, 
That  liis  father  was  the  master  of  the  Roman 
people.  The  tutor  of  young  SyUa  having  car- 
ried a  complaint  to  Pompey,  the  boys  were 
callftd,  and  questioned  on  the  subject  of  the  quar- 
rel,  "  Do  but  repeat  your  words  again,'*  said 
Cassius  ;  "and  in  this  presence  I  will  strike 
you."  He  had  distinguished  himself  in  Syria, 
by  collecting  the  remams  of  the  unfortunate  ar- 
my of  Crassus,  with  which  he  repelled  the  at- 
tempt of  the  Parthians  on  that  province.  He 
followed  Pompey  in  the  civil  war,  and  com- 
manded a  Hquadron  of  the  fleet  on  the  coast  of 
Sicily  at  the  time  of  the  batUe  of  Pharsalia. 
From  thence  he  went  into  Asia,  with  a  pro- 
fessed intention  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the 
victor  from  Alexandria,  and  to  drop  all  further 
opposition  against  him ;  but  even  then,  accord- 
ing to  Cicero,  would  have  put  Csoaar  to  death, 
if  he  had  not  debarked  on  a  different  side  of  the 
Cydnus,  from  that  on  which  he  was  at  first  ex- 
pected to  land.' 

Marcus  Brutus  was  the  nephew  of  Cato  by 
his  sister  Servilia ;  and  so  much  the  favourite  of 
CsBsar,  who  was  said  to  have  had  an  intrigue 
with  his  mother,  that  he  was  by  some  supposed 
to.be  his  son.  The  father  of  Brutus,  in  the  ci- 
vil wars  of  Sylla,  had  been  on  the  side  of  Ma^ 
rius,  and  having  fallen  into  Pompey's  hands, 
was  by  him  put  to  death.  The  son  retained  so 
much  resentment  on  this  account,  that  he  never 
accosted  or  saluted  after  the  civil 

war  broke  out ;  wl  t  necessary  to 

sacrifice  all  privat  i  to  the  public 

cause,  he  joined  him  in  Macedonia,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  great  marks  of  distinction.     This 
young  man,  either  on  account  of  bis  uncle  Cato, 
or  on  account  of  the  expectation  generally  enter- 
tained of  himself,  was  held  in  the  highest  esti- 
mation.    Being  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  he  was  not  onlv  protected  by  the  vic- 
tor, but  sent  into  the  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul 
with  the  title  of  governor ;  where,  during  the 
war  in  Africa  against   Scioio  and  the  kiiMC  of 
Numidia,  he  remained, 
safe  custody  than  in  high 
He  was  thui  yi^r,  togett 
who  married  his  sister,  ] 
of  prwtor;  and  though 
Cassius,  had  the  precede 
Casar.     This  circumsto 

time  that  Brutus  and  i^assius  were  ac^iuuiy 
framing  their  conspiracy,  to  have  occasioned  a 
breaohbetween  them. 

Cassius  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  prime 
mover  in  the  design  against  Cesar's  life ;  and  to 
have  been  the  author  of  anonymous  calls  to  vin- 
dicate the  freedom  of  Rome,  which  were  posted 
up  or  dropped  in  public  placee ;  and  which,  from 
the  prevailing  spirit  of  discontent,  found  a  ready 
acceptance.  Labels  were  hung  upon  the  statuea 
of  the  ancient  Brutus,  and  billets  were  dropped, 
In  the  night,  upon  the  judgment-seat  of  the  prse- 
tor  of  thu  name,  exciting  him  to  imitate  his  an- 
cestors, by  restoring  the  republic;  "  You  sleep, 
you  are  not  Brutus :"  "'"'  ""  ****  ' 


aapposed  ancestor,  the  elder  Brutus,  was  writ- 
ten, «  Would  you  were  alive !"  These  expres- 
•ioos  of  i^secret  disaffecUon,  and  prognostics  of 


a  Cicer.  Philip.  iL  c.  II. 
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some  violent  design,  either  escaped  the  attentUut 
of  Ciesar,  or  were  despised  by  him ;  but  were 
easily  understood  by  persons  who  looked  for  a 
deliverance  from  the  indignities  to  which  they 
felt  themselves  exposed.  While  Cassius  Hnd 
Marcus  Brutus  entered  into  a  formal  concert  on 
this  subject,  numbers  pined  under  the  want  of 
that  consideration  to  which  they  thought  them- 
selves bom ;  many  were  provoked  by  particular 
instances  of'  vanity  or  arrogance  in  the  present 
dictator  ;*  and  upon  the  least  hint  of  a  desigii 
against  him,  were  ready  to  join.  *'  I  am  sorry 
you  should  be  ill  at  so  critical  a  time,"  salq 
Brutus  to  Legarius.  *<  I  am  not  ill,"  said  th« 
other,  **  if  you  have  any  intentions  worthy  of 
yourself."* 

Great  numbers  daily  acceded  to  the  plot,  of 
whom  the  following,  besides  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
are  the  principal  names  upon  record  :  Cwcilius, 
and  Bucolianus,  two  brothers ;  Rubrins  Rex,  Q. 
Llgarius,  M.  Spurius,  Servilius  Galba,  Sextius 
Naso,  Pontius  Acquila.  These  had  ever  been  on 
the  side  of  the  senate,  or  adherents  of  Pompey. 
The  following  had  acted  in  the  war  under  Cssar ; 
Decimus  Brutus,  C.  Casca,  Treboiiius,  Tullius 
Cimber,  Minucius,  and  Basilus  f  they  are  said  in 
all  to  have  amounted  to  sixty.'  Cicero  was  known 
to  detest  the  usurpation  of  CsDsar ;  to  mourn  oyer 
the  fall  of  the  commonwealth,  over  the  humilia- 
tion of  the  senate,  and  the  diminution  of  Iila 
own  political  consequence ;  but  he  was  not  con-, 
suited  in  this  design.  The  authors  of  it  relied 
on  his  support,  in  case  they  should  be  successful; 
but  they  knew  too  well  his  ingenuity  in  sug- 
gesting scruples  and  difficulties,  to  bring  him  inr 
to  their  previous  deliberations  on  so  arduous  an 
enterprize. 

The*  conspirators,  in  forming  their  project, 
generally  sounded  the  minds  of  persons  before 
they  made  any  formal  or  direct  proposaL     Bru- 
tus being  in  company  with  StaUlius,  Favonius, 
and  Lamo,  proposed,  among  other  problematical 
questions,  some  doubts  concerning  the  expedi- 
ency of  assassinating  tyrants.  Favonius  observedt 
that  such  actions  led  to  civil  war,  and  that  tbia 
was  worse  than  usurpation.     Statilius  said,  that 
no  wise  man  would  engage  in  so  hazardous  an 
ve  a  parcel  of  knaves  and  fools. 
[  warmly  with  both;  and  Brutna 
bject,  thought  no  more  of  Stati- 
I,  but  communicated  the  design 
nmediately  embraced  it. 
rere  concerned,  and  as  they  re- 
ae  in  suspense  as  to  the  proper 
iMjic  Muu  |»MH^  for  the  execution  of  their  pur- 
pose,  it  is  singular  that  the  conspiracy  should 


4  Caraar  bad  abont  this  time,  a  tiiit  from  th«  qaeen 
of  EffVPt.  whp  lived  with  him  at  his  gardens  os  ihe 
Tiber  (Cicor.  ad  Attic.  Ub.  xiv.).  Many  who  ovs*- 
looke4  bia  osurpatton,  and  tbe  violence  he  did  to  itm 
constitulion  of  his  coimtry,  were  •candalized  »' JPO 
intimacy  in  which  he  lived  with  this  woman.  Being 
accustomed  to  the  distinctions  of  a  court,  and  ooiw 
•idering  C»«tf  as  the  monarch,  she  treated  the  cUi- 
sens,  who  wore  stfll  adaiitted  to  him  en  af«Otef 
equaUty.  as  dependants  and  sulgects.  Hebimaeli; 
with  all  bisitate,  was  polite.  As  an  apology  for  hav- 
ing made  Cicero  wait  too  long  in  his  anti-chamber, 
he  accusted  him  with  saying, "  How  can  I  hope  to  be 
tolerated,  when  even  Marctis  TnlUns  Cicero  Is  made 
to  wait  t  If  any  one  could  forgive  it,  be  would ;  bat 
the  world  must  detest  me."  Cleopatra,  it  is  proba- 
Ue,  made  no  lacb  apology  when  she  gave  cause  iO 
complain  of  her  arrogSLOce. 

5  Snetoo.  in  Casare. 
«  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  lib.  iL      7  Saeton.  in  Ciessre. 


and  on  the  statuea  of  his 
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hare  come  to  sneb  a  height  nndiscorered.     But    tfcSpatinr  the  nomfimtion  of  nagtitratei,  pc«k 
C»sar  did  not  enconrage  informers ;   his  great  |  duded  the  citizens  from  the  usual  excrdsa  of 


courage  preserved  him  from  the  jealousies  by 
which  others  in  less  dangerous  situations  are 
guided.  He  trusted  to  his  popularity,  to  his 
niunifioencey  to  the  professions  of  submission 
Which  were  made  to  him,  and  to  the  interest 
which  he  supposed  many  to  hare  in  the  preser- 
Tation  of  his  life.  He  had  not  only  dismissed  the 
guards,  which  at  his  return  to  Rome  had  attend- 
ed him ;  and  was  commonly  preceded  only  by 
his  lictors  and  the  usual  retinue  of  his  civil  rank ; 
but  had  suffered  the  veterans  to  disperse  on  the 
lands  which  Iwd  been  assigned  to  them,  unfur- 
nished Italy  of  troops,  and  had  transported  the 
^greater  part  of  the  army  into  Macedonia,  re^ 
Mrving  onlv  a  small  body  under  Liniidus  in  the 
•nbnm  of  Rome.  His  own  mind,  though 
i<c«id  of  i^pearances  of  superiority,  it  is  proba- 
Ue,  waa  easily  satiated  with  the  pageantry  ot 
itate^  His  thoughts  became  vacant  and  languid 
ia  the  possession  of  a  station  to  which  he  nad 
•trugglfed  through  so  much  blood  ;  and  his  ac- 
tive mind  still  ui^^ed  him  to  extensive  projects 
•f  war  and  conquest.'  He  accordingly  planned 
a  series  of  wars  which  were  not  likely  to  end 
but  with  his  life.  He  was  to  begin  with  re- 
venging the  death  of  Crassus,  and  reducing  the 
Parthians.  He  was  nest  to  pass  by  Hyrcania 
and  the  coasts  of  the  Caspian  Sea  into  Scythla ; 
Arom  thence,  by  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  Sea, 
Into  Sarmada,  Dacia,  and  Oermany ;  and  fVom 
thenee,  by  his  own  late  conquests  In  Gaul,  to 
ratnm  Into  Italy  ;'  for  this  purpose  he  had  al- 
reinly  sent  forward  into  Macedonia  seventeen  le- 
gions and  ten  thousand  horse.* 

As  Cnsar  was  likelv*  whatever  may  hr^e  been 
the  extetat  of  his  projects,  to  be  employed  some 
time  in  the  execution  of  them,  he  tnought  pro- 
p«r  to  anticipate  the  election  of  magistrates  at 
Rome,  and  to  arrange,  before  his  depMrture,  the 
whole  succession  to  <^ee  9ot  some  years.  Dion 
Casaius  says,  that  his  amngement  was  made  for 
three  rears ;  Appian,  for  five  years.  It  is  cer- 
tain, tnat  he  fixed  the  succession  to  ofllee  for  two 
anbseqnent  years.  Hlrtins  and  Pansa  were 
destined  to  the  consulate  in  the  first ;  Decimus 
Brutus  aild  Plancus,  in  the  second.*  He  con- 
tinued to  in^TMse  the  number  of  magistrates, 
that  hs  might  have  more  (qmortanities  to  gratify 
his  retainer*  and  fHends.  Ilie  quastors,  as  has 
Icen  mttitioned,  he  augmented  to  forty,  the 
ledlles  to  six,  the  prators  to  sixteen.  Among 
the  latter  he  named  Ventidins,  a  native  of  Plce- 
num,  who  had  been  taken  and  led  in  triumph, 
while  the  people  of  that  district,  with  the  other 
Italians,  on  account  of  their  claim  of  being  en- 
rolled as  citizens,  were  at  war  with  liMne. 
Veotidins  had  subsisted  by  letting  mules  and 
oarriages.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  business  he 
ted  ffHlowed  die  armv  of  Ciesar  into  Gaul ;  and 
boooming  known  to  that  general,  was  gradually 
trusted  and  advanced  by  him.  His  career  of 
preferment  continued  up  to  the  dignity  of  con- 
aal,  and  he  himaelf,  as  has  been  formerly  ob- 
served, caane  at  last  to  lead.  In  the  capacity  of  a 
vletorioos  general,  a  proecsslon  of  the  same  Idnd 
witli  that  In  which  he  had  mhde  his  first  entry 
at  Rome  as  a  captive. 

Thie  arrangement^  in  which  Ciesar,  by  an 
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their  rights  of  election, '  made  the  subversion  o£ 
the  republic  more  felt  than  any  of  the  former 
acts  of  his  power,  and  gave  the  leaders  of  th» 
conspiracy  a  great  advantage  against  him.  Tlio 
prospect  of  nis  approaching  departure  from 
Rome,  which  was  nxed  for  the  month  of  March,, 
urged  the  speedy  execution  of  their  purpose. 
The  report  of  a  response  or  prediction,  whicli 
some  of  the  flatterers  of  Csesar  had  procured 
firom  the  college  of  Augurs,  bearing  that  the  Par- 
thians were  not  to  be  subdued  but  by  a  king^,* 
appeared  to  be  the  prelude  of  a  motion  to  vest 
him,  in  his  intended  expedition  against  the  Par^ 
thians,  with  the  title,  and  with  the  ensigns  of 
royalty,  to  be  borne,  if  not  in  the  city,  at  least  ixk, 
the  provinces." 

A  meeting  of  the  senate  being  already  susi'^ 
moned,  for  the  Ides,  or  fifteenth,  of  March,  the 
proposal  to  bestow  on  Cmsar  the  title  of  kin^, 
as  a  qualification  enjoined  by  the  Sybils  to  make 
vrar  on  the  Parthians,  was  expected  to  be  the 
principal  business  of  the  assembly.  This  cir- 
cumstance determined  the  conspirators  in  the 
choice  of  a  place  for  the  execution  of  their  de- 
sign. They  had  formerly  deliberated,  whether 
to  pitch  upon  the  Campus  Martins,  and  to  strike 
their  blow  in  the  presence  of  the  Roman  people 
assembled,  or  in  the  entry  to  the  theatre,  or  iL  a 
street  through  which  Cssar  often  passed  in  the 
way  to  his  own  house.*  But  this  meeting  of  the 
senate  seemed  now  to  present  the  most  conve- 
nient place,  and  the  most  favourable  opportunity. 
The  presence  of  the  senate,  it  was  supposed, 
would  render  the  action  of  the  conspirators  suffi- 
cientlv  awful  and  solemn ;  the  common  cBxvut 
woula  be  instantly  acknowledged  by  all  the 
members  of  that  body ;  and  the  execution  done 
would  be  lustified  under  their  authority.  If 
any  were  disposed  to  resist,  they  were  not  likely 
to  he  armed ;  and  the  affkir  might  be  ended  by 
the  death  of  Ccpsar  alone,  or  without  any  effu- 
sion of  Mood  beyond  that  which  was  originally 
intended. 

It  was  at  first  proposed  that  Antony,  being 
likely  to  carry  on  the  same  military  usnrpntions 
whi<m  Ciesar  had  begun,  shoUld  be  taken  off  at 
the  same  time;  but  this  was  overruled.  It 
was  supposed  that  Antony,  and  every  other 
senator  and  citizen,  would  readily  embrace  the 
state  of  independence  and  personal  consideration 
which  was  to  be  offered  to  them;  or  if  they 
should  not  embrace  it,  they  would  not  be  of 
sufficient  numbers  or  credit  to  distress  the  re- 
piAlie,  or  to  overset  that  balance  of  parties  In 
which  the  freedom  of  the  whole  consisted.  It 
was  supposed  that  the  moment  Cwsar  fell,  there 
would  not  be  anv  one  left  to  covet  or  to  support 
a  nsurpatlon  which  had  been  so  unfortunate  in 
his  person.  "  If  we  do  any  thing  more  than  ia 
necnsary  to  set  the  Romans  at  liberty,"  said 
Marcus  Brutus,  <*  we  shall  be  thoifcht  to  act 
from  private  resentment,  and  to  intend  restoring 
theparty  of  Pompey,  not  the  repubMc*** 

The  intended  assembly  of  the  senate  was  to 
be  held  in  one  of  the  recesses  of  Poropey*«  thea- 
tre. It  was  determined  by  the  conspirators,  that 
they  shotild  repair  to  tnis  meeting  as  usual, 
either  separately,  or  in  the  retinue  of  the  con  i 
suls  and  pnetors;  and  th<it,  beings  armed  wllA 
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Ihty  «1miiM  prMMd  M  tht  of  A  dkMTsry  being  ihiM  stiU  further  oonAriued^ 
iESMmtieii  ^  tlieirpiirpote  tm  aooa  as  Cmm:  bad  tb«  iatetttloo  aoon  afltar  uppmred  to  be  pubU«b 
IMken  his  teat.  To  guard  againai  any  disturb- ,  An  aoqtwintance  told  Caam,  **  You  hare  eoo^ 
■am  or  tttniult  that  inicht  arise  to  firoscrate  tlieir  oealed  tliis  business  tt&m  me,  but  Brotus  told 
hrtendoMy  Dedanis  Bmtus»  who  was  master  noe  of  It.'*  They  were  struck  with  surprisei 
of  a  troop  of  gladfattors*  undertook  to  bare  this  but  Brutus  presently  reeoUected  that  he  bad 
troop,  under  pretence  of  exhibiting  some  combats  >  mentioned  to  this  person  no  more  tlian  Casca'a 
•B  taat  day  to  the  people,  posted  in  the  theatre, 
and  ready  at  his  eommand  for  any  ssrrice.' 

During  the  interval  of  suspense  which  pre- 
ceded the  meeting  of  the  senate,  although  in 
public  Brutus  seemed  to  perform  all  the  duties 
of  his  station  with  an  unaltered  countenance ; 
St  home  he  was  less  guarded,  and  frequently 
appeared  to  have  something  uncommon  on  his 


intention  of  standing  for  adile,   and  that  the 


mind.  His  wife  Poroia  suspected  that  some 
arduous  design  respecting  the  state  was  in  agi* 
tation ;  and  wtken  she  onestioned  him,  was  con^ 
firmed  in  this  apprehension,  by  hb  eluding  her 
inmiiries.  Tiiinlung  herself,  by  her  extraction 
ana  by  her  allianoe^  entitled  to  confidence,  she 
bore  thb  appearance  of  distrust  with  ngret ; 
and,  under  the  idea  that  the  eecr^t  which  was 
withheld  from  lier,  must  be  such  as,  upon  any 
oospicion*  might  oeoasion  the  torture  to  be  em- 
ployed to  force  a  conffsiston ;  and  supposing  that 
she  herself  wafe  diotrustad  more  on  aoceant  of 
the  weakness  than  of  the  in^acretion  of  her  ssK» 
she  determined  to  auUce  a  trial  of  bar  own 
strength,  before  she  desired  that  the  secret 
should  be  communicated  to  her.  For  this  pur- 
pose she  gave  herwlf  a  wound  in  the  thigh,  and 
while  it  festered,  and  Droduoed  aonto  pain  and 
lever,  she  andsavoorcd  to  preaerv 
eannteaaace,  wilhe«a  any  Mgn  of 
distress.  Being  satisfied  wiuTthia  trial 
own  strength,  she  told  her  husband  tlis  partic** 
lars,  and  with  some  degree  of  triumph  added, 
**  Now9fou  tnaytruM  me  f  I  am  the  wfi  ofBrutui 
and  the  dau^ler  (f  Cato;  keep  me  no  longer  in 
4Qubi  or  eusitenee  upon  any  tftihct  in  which  I  too 
must  be  so  deenfy  concerned,  *  The  circumstance 
of  her  wouna,  the  pretensiotts  which  she  other- 
wise had  to  confidence,  drew  the  secret  from  her 
husband,  and  undoubtedly  from  thenoelbrward, 
by  the  passions  which  were  likely  to  agitate  the 
mind  of  a  tender  and  affectionate  woman,  ex- 
posed the  design  to  additional  hazard  of  a  dis- 
covery and  of  a  failure. 

But  the  morning  of  the  Ides  of  March,  the 
day  on  which  this  conspiracy  was  to  be  exe- 
cuted, arrived,  and  there  was  yet  no  suspicion. 
The  conspirators  had  been  already  togetlier  at 
Ae  house  of  one  of  the  prators.     Cassias  wan 
to  present  his  son  that  morning  to  the  people, 
with  the  ceremony  usual  in  aaraming  the  habit 
of  manhood ;  and  he  was,  npon  this  account,  to 
be  attended  by  his  friends  Into  the  t^ace  of  as- 
sembly.     He  vfm  afterwards,    together  with  j 
Bnitos,  in  their  capacity  of  magistrates,   em-  { 
ployed,  an  usual,  in  giving  judgment  on  the  causes  i 
that  were  bronght  before  them.     As  Shey  sat  irr , 
the  pmtor's  chair  they  received  inttmatton  that  i 
Ciesar,  baviog  been  Indisposed  over-nigfat,  was  | 
not  to  be  abroad  ;  and  that  be  had  commissioned 
Antony,  in  his  name,  to  adjourn  the  senate  to 
another  day.     Upon  this  report,  ther  suspected 
a  discovery ;  and  while  they  were  deliberating  i 
what  shomd  be  done,  Popilius  Lents,  a  senator  ! 
whom  ttey  had  not  entrusted  with  their  design,  i 
whlepered  them  as  he  passed,    <*  I  pray  that  j 
God  may  prosper  what   you  have   in    view.  I 
Above  all  things  iaspateh."    Their  auspieloaa 


words  which  he  spoke  probabl  v  referred  only  to 
that  business ;  they  accordingly  determined  to 
wait  the  issue  of  theee  alarma.**^ 

In  the  mean  time  Casar,  at  the  persuasion  of 
Deeimus  Brutus,  though  once  determined  to 
remain  at  home,  had  changed  his  mind,  and 
was  already  in  the  streets,  being  carried  to  the 
senate  in  his  litter.  >  Soon  after  be  had  left  hi» 
own  house,  a  slave  came  thither  in  haste,  desired 
protection,  and  said  he  had  a  secret  of  the 
greatest  moment  to  impart.  He  had  probably 
overheard  the  conspirators,  or  had  observed  that 
they  were  armed;  but  not  being  aware  how 
preasing  the  time  was,  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
detained  till  CMar*s  return.  Others,  probably, 
hkd  observed  circumstances  which  Isd  to  a  die* 
eovery  of  the  plot,  and  Casar  had  a  hilkt  to  this 
effect  given  to  him  as  he  passed  in  the  streets; 
he  was  intreated  by  the  person  who  fare  it  in# 
ataatly  to  read  it ;  and  h«  endeavovnd  to  do  so» 
but  was  prevented  by  the  multitude*  who 
crowded  around  him  with  numberless  appUca* 
tions ;  and  he  still  carried  this  paper  ia  his  hand 
when  he  entered  the  senate. 

Brutus  and  most  of  the  conspirators  had 
taken  their  places  a  little  while  before  the  ar- 
rival of  Cassar,  and  eontinned  to  be  alarmed  by 
maayciroMBHlaaees  which  teaOod  to  shaln  thdr 
rssoMtion.  Fonela,  in  the  aaao  Bsoaaents,  bo* 
ing  in  great  agitation,  exposed  herself  to  public 
notice.  She  listened  with  anxiety  to  every  noise 
in  the  streets ;  she  despatched,  without  any  pro- 
tence  of  busfaiess,  continual  messagw  towards 
the  place  where  the  senato  was  assembled ;  she 
asked  every  person  who  came  from  that  quarter 
If  they  obeerved  what  her  husband  was  doing. 
Her  spirit  at  last  sunk  under  the  effect  of  sucn 
violent  emotions ;  she  fainted  away,  and  waf 
carried  for  dead  into  her  apartment  A  message 
came  to  Brutus  in  the  senate  ^ith  this  account. 
He  was  much  affected,  but  kept  his  place." 
Popilius  Lasnas,  who  a  little  before  seemed, 
from  the  expression  he  had  dropped,  lo  have  got 
notice  of  their  design,  appeared  to  be  in  earnest 
conversation  with  Qesar,  as  he  lighted  from  his 
carriage.  This  left  the  conspirators  no  longer 
in  doubt  that  they  were  diocovered ;  and  th^ 
made  signs  to  each  other,  diat  it  wonM  be  bet-i 
ter  to  die  by  their  own  hands  than  to  fall  Into 
the  power  of  their  enemy.  But  they  saw  of 
a  sudden  the  countenance  of  Lsnias  diange  faito 
a  smile,  and  pereelved  that,  his  conwfsatkm 
with  Cnsar  cotud  not  relate  to  such  a  bnsineM 
as  theirs. 

Cttsar's  chair  of  state  had  been  placed  near 
to  Ae  pedestal  of  Pompey's  statue.  Ntunbefs 
of  the  conspirators  had  seated  themselves  around 
it.  Trebonius,  under  pretence  of  business,  had 
taken  Antony  aside  at  the  entrance  of  the 
theatre.  Cimber,  who,  with  others  of  the  con- 
spirators, met  Cnsar  In  the  portico,  presented 
him  widi  a  petition  In  fhvonr  of  hn  broihet 
who  had  been  excepted  from  the  lato  indemnity; 
and  in  urging  the  prayer  of  this  petition,  at- 
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CHAP.  11. 


General  Constemation  on  the  Death  of  Ctttar-^TumvUvary  Assembly  of  tlie  Peoph—Declarations  of 
Chma  and  DolabeBa — Apjicamnce  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  in  the  Forum-^Their  return  to  the  CojHtol 
'—Meeting  and  Debate  m  tlte  Senate— Act  of  Oblivion — Sjjeech  of  Brutus  to  the  People— Funeral  of 
Casar^Insurrection  of  the  People — P<ili^  of  Aniomf— Appearance  of  Octavius — His  difference  mtH 
Antonu—Both  have  recourse  to  Arms—Aipect  of  Thmg^— Antony  proceeds  to  expel  Deamus  Brutus 
from  the  Cisalpine  Gaul, 


IN  the  general  ooiutemation»  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  Caesar,  the  authors  of  this  im- 
portant event  appeared  to  be  no  less  at  a  loss 
what  to  do,  than  the  other  members  of  the  se- 
nate, on  whom  it  was  brousht  by  surpi'ise. 
The  danger  of  executing  the  nrst  part  of  their 
design  haid  appeared  so  great,  that  tliey  looked 
no  farther,  or  they  imaguied  that  with  Caaar's 
life  every  difficulty  would  be  ended ;  and  that 
the  senate  and  people,  restored  to  their  authority 
and  privileges,  would  naturally  recur  to  their 
usual  forms.  Finding  themselves  deserted  in 
the  senate,  and  not  knowing  to  what  dangers 
they  might  still  be  exposed,  they  wrapped  up 
tlie  left  arm  in  their  gowns;  a  preparation 
which  the  Romans,  in  the  habit  of  using  a 
shirJd,  generally  made  when  alarmed  with  any 
prc^pect  of  violence. 
The  conspirators  thus  in  a  body,  with  th»{j 
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swords  yet  stained  with  blood,  went  forth  to 
the  streets  proclaiming  security  and  liberty,  and 
inviting  every  one  to  concur  with  them  in  re. 
storing  the  commonwealth.  They  were  Joined 
by  many  who,  though  not  accessary  to  the  ooiir* 
spiracy,  chose  to  embark  with  them  in  the  |>r»^ 
sent  state  of  their  fortunes*  Of  these  are  par* 
ticul^lv  mentioned,  Lentulus  Spintber,  Favo- 
nius,  Acquinas,  Dolabella,  Murcua,  Peticiie, 
and  Cinna.  But  observing  that  the  people  In 
general  did  not  show  any  hearty  approbation  of 
their  cause;  and  knowing  that,  besides  tb« 
legion  which  Lepidus  commanded  in  the  suburbs, 
there  were  in  the  city  multitudes  of  veterans, 
who  having  received  grants  of  land  from  Cesar, 
either  had  not  yet  gone  to  take  poasession  of 
them,  or  having  been  at  their  settlements,  had 
returned  to  pay  court  to  their  patron  before  hia 
departure  from  Rome ;  and  suspecting  that  An* 
tony,  now  the  sole  consul  and  supreme  officer 
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■nglNnta  anini  thtoi ;  and  being  < 

iidebMel  with  dAOfcrs  of  whieb  they  1 

IhB  «staB»,  thej  4«termiiMd  to  tiOn  i 

Ihewipitri,  Mid  with  the  gladiaten  ef  DeiSittttt    they  exhorted  the  andienee,  in  tena 

Uwmtmt  who  had  ak^eady  taken  noeeeaion  of    polar,  than  really  anplicable  to  the 

that'  JMlreei,  h»  wait  the  iwne  of  thie  general    ef  aflUie,  tomake  theaamenseof  t 
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flf -afali^  wae  Kfc^  to  exert  tlw  powera  of  a    fhey  oodld  InTe  no  intentioa  to  eap|iiant  the 

'  '   '       on  erery  '  aeorper   in  the  poesessioa  of  hie  power,  and 

r  knew  not    eonla  have  no  c»bWt  healdee  tlie  reetoration  of 

rdTo^  in    the  laws  and  the  freedom  of  their  country.  And 

■  I  terms  rauer  po- 
>  the  present  state 
of  aflUfo,  to  malEe  t^M  same  nse  of  tneir  ddirer- 
anoe  from  an  usurped  and  Tiolent  domtnatioii 
which  their  ancestors,  at  the  expulsion  of  Tkr- 
onin,  had  made  of  a  similar  event.    They  sped- 
fled  the  merit  which  many  persons  had  in  this 
enterprise,  particularly  that  of  Dedmos  Bnttus, 
who  nad  fumiriied  the  company  of  gladiators, 
which,  in  entering  on  this  bosinees,  made  the 
principal  part  of  their  strength ;  and  obeenred» 
was  Cinna,  the  son  of  'him  who    ^at,   notwithstanding  tlie  splendid  Airtnne  to 
had  been  a  leader  of  the  Marian  party,  brother-  I  which  Dedmns  Brutus  might  have  aspired  un« 
in*law  of  Qasar,  and  now,  by  his  nomination,    der  Cnsar's  influenoe,  he  liad  preferred  the  rights 


Mnhkvdes  of  the  people»  observing  that  the 
pMWsps  who  had  oeeasioned  this  genml  alarm 
were  theassclvee  on  the  defensive,  and  no  way 
Soelhied  to  extend  the  effusion  of  bloody  ventured 
iNPth  into  the  streets,  and  man] 


my  crow 
gethsr  in  the  forum  or  ordinary  piAce  ot 
fhe  first  person  that  took  any  pnMie  part  upon 
*  *    onsasion  wi     '"*  *  '  * 


advaooed  to  the  dignity  of  prietor*  This  reb- 
t&an  of  the  deetaaed,  to  the  surmise  of  trtry 
«Be»  tore  the  pTBtor's  gown  nrom  his  own 
slhiuldere ;  deoiared  that  in  this  act  he  then  ab- 
dicated his  office,  as  having  been  unwarrantably 
obtained  by  the  nomination  of  an  uanrper;  and 
he  proeeeded  to  make  a  harangue  t»  the  people. 
In  whkh  he  rsprssented  Qesar  as  a  tyrant,  ex^ 
tolled  the  oonspirators  as  the  restorers  ef  liberty 


of  his  fiellow-citlzens  and  the  restoration  of  the 

commonwealth.     They  turned  the  attention  of 

the  audience  on  the  case  of  Sexteius  Pompelos, 

the  onbr  surviving  son  of  the  greet  Pomper, 

now  unjustly  deemed  an  outlaw  and  a  rebeL* 

**  In  the  person  of  this  young  man,*'  they  said, 

**  you  have  the  bet  of  a  noble  iamily,  inio,  in 

the  oonteet  finr  freedom,  have  sacriiced  them-r 

selves  tor  the  republic,  even  he  is  still  beset  by 

prenosed  that  they  should    the  emissarfeeoftbe  late  usurper,  who,  pretend- 

,usr«s  to  thc4r  persona,  and  i  ing  pnblle  antbority,  are  armed  for  his  destruc- 

beinvHed  to  assist  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  j  tlon  with  swords,  yet  red  with  the  blood  of  hie 


have  the 


saf(^u 


DolabeUa,  who  had  been  nominated  by  Casar 
to  snueeud  in  the  office  of  eoneul,  whidi  Be  him- 
astf  waaabont  to  vacate,  thinking  that  the  in- 
now  open  to  him  upon 
I  tkt  first  part  of  China's 


Ihtherand  of  his  brother."  They  moved  the 
people,  that  eo  ut^ust  a  war  should  be  instantly 
suspended,  and  that  this  younc  man  should 
be  restored  to  the  rights  of  nis  aneeetors; 
that  the  tribunes  Ccesetins  and  MaruUus,  bdng 


eondoet,  by  assuming  the  robes  and  ensigns  of  unjustly  degraded  by  Gssar,  In  violation  of  thai 
oonsnl,  to  which  he  had  no  title ;  bat  lotned  sacred  law,  which  he  himself,  wpon  much  less 
with  tiM  abdicated  pnetor  In  applauding  the  au-    grounds,  had  made  his  pretence  lor  a  dvii  war. 


there  of  CaBsar*s  death,  expreeeed  his  wish  that 
he  hlmedf  had  been  -s  paxtner  in  the  glory  of 
their  aetioB,  Joined  with  CInna,  in  propoeing 
that  theee  restorers  of  liberty  should  be  Invited 
to  tiie  assembly  of  the  people,  and  that  the  aunl- 
rei'swj  of  the  pteseat  day  should  be  obeerved 
lor  ever,  as  a  leatlval  saered  to  the  restoration  of 
the  commonwealth. 

The  partiaane  of  Casar,  yet  uoacoualnted 
with  the  extent  of  their  own  danger,  had  abeent- 
ed  themsdves,  and  the  aseembly  consisted  chief- 
ly Of  penone  to  whom  theee  propoeals  were 
agteeawe.  The  motieoe  that  were  now  made 
by  the  late  pnetor  and  the  supposed  consul  ac- 
cordingly prevailed,  and  the  leaders  of  the  con- 
splraey  were  invlWd  to  deeoend  from  thecapitol. 
Ifttt  or  thie  inWtatkm  only  Marcos  Brutus  and 
Casvius  took  the  benefit.  Having  Wined  the  as- 
iiefnltly,  they  severally  addressed  tnemsdvca  to 
the  multitude  with  an  air  of  dignity  and  oon- 
edoebnesB  of  merit,  as  l»dng  the  procurers  of  that 
liberty  which  the  people  were  now  to  ei^oy,  and 
by  which  they  were  enabled  to  judge  for  them- 
eelv«s.  They  contraated  the  late,  usurpation  of 
CiBsar*  with  the  free  constitution  of  the  repiib- 
ISe;  obeerved,  that  with  respect  to  themselvee, 
1  as  they  vrere  by  any  military  force. 


3  Appian  Miys,  that  the  (Hendtof  the  convpiraton, 
by  distHbuting  OHmey,  endearoored  to  form  a  party 
among  the  popniace.  The  nece.'mitT  of  this  expedi 
ent,  if  reel, l»  anfldent  toalMw  how  de»pcrate  ti  e  at 
tempt  was  of  ree^og  <femocratioal  soreniir.ent  to 
tho  inhahhsats  of  Roae,  eompoeed  of  the  refttse  of 
Itaiy,  and  of  tibe  ptovincei  collectod  to  enjoy  ttie  re- 
wards  of  idlenats  and  fnctkm. 

4  Appiaa.  de  Bello  CiriH,  ta>.  U.  l>»v.  Ca«a.  lib. 
xKv.  c.  31. 


should  now  be  restored  to  all  thdr  dignities. 

In  these  fond  antidpatlons  of  freedom,  the 
authors  of  this  attempt  to  reetore  tiie  repiibllo, 
enjoyed  for  odoe  the  Ihilta  of  thdr  labour,  and 
spoke  to  a  ntnnerous  assembly  of  the  Roman 
people,  seeminglynnrestrained  andunawed  by 
military  force.  The  city,  however,  had  not  yet 
recovered  from  the  conetemation  with  which  the 
people  was  sdzed :  the  preeent  assembly  was 
not  siiffidently  attended  Vy  persons,  on  whom 
the  conspirators  could  rdy  lor  their  eafety.  It 
was  thought  most  prudent,  therefore,  that  Bru- 
tus and  Casslus  should  return  to  tlietr  friends  in 
the  cqiitol,  and  that  from  thie  pUce  they  should* 
treat  of  ah  accommodation  with  Antony,  and 
with  the  other  leaders  of  the  oppodte  party. 

On  the  following  day,  Antony,  sedng  that 
the  restorers  of  the  commonwealin  remained  in 
the  capitol,  and  abstained  from  violence  against 
any  or  the  euppoeed  fHends  or  adherents  of  C»- 
sar,  ventured  abroad  flrom  his  lurking  place,  and 
i^nmed  the  dress  and  ensigns  of  consuL  In 
this  capodty  he  received  a  message  fhmi  the  con- 
spirators, desiring  a  conference  with  bimsdf  and 
with  Lepidus.  Antony,  though,  in  tfanes  of  re- 
laxation and  security,  extravagant,  disdjpated, 
and  in  iq>pearance  incapable  of  sntoos  almirs  ;* 


5  lliie  yonng  naa  hadngabsreoded  imr  soa  itiOM 
after  the  defeat  and  death  ef  hia  bfotlier  at  Muada^ 
luid  aRain  appeared  in  Spain  at  tlie  laead  ef  a  cond- 
deraUe  force,  and  defeated  Asiaias  PoUio,  who  had 
been  employed  by  Cesar  againut  him. 

9  If  I  am  not  miatakon.  aays  Cloero  open  diisooea- 
aioQ,  homiads  eating  and  drlaking  even  more  than 
miecfalrf.  (Cicero  ad  Attic  Vh.  xiv.  ep.  9,  qmrm  qai- 
dem  ego  aepulanni  nagis  arbitror  radoaem  hebere, 
quam  qui«l(]uam  mali  cogitare.)  . 
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[Boob  V. 


yet  in  ftrdaoiu  rituatloni  he  genernlly  belied 
these  mMaranoes,  vnm  strenuous,  cautious,  and 
able,  lie  did  not  yet  perceive  how  far  the  party 
of  Ctesarwas  or  was  not  extinguislied  with  its 
leader.  The  only  military  force  in  Italy  was  at 
the  disposal  of  Lepldus,  of  whom  hfi  was  jealous. 
In  his  answer,  tnerefore,  be  assumed  an  appear- 
ance of  moderation  and  regard  for  the  common- 
Hrealth,  and  referred  every  question  to  tho 
senate,  which  he  had  already  summoned  to  as- 
semble. 

In  expectation  of  this  meeting  of  the  senate, 
all  parties  were  busy  in  consultations,  and  in  so- 
liciting support  to  their  interest.  The  friends 
of  the  conspirators  were  in  motion  all  night 
risiiing  the  senators,  and  preparing  measures  tor 
the  following  day.  The  veterans  of  Caesar,  both 
officers  and  legionary  soldiers,  apprehending  that 
the  grants  of  land  lately  made  to  themselves  might 
be  recalled,  went  to  and  fro  in  the  streets,  and 
made  appUeation  wherever  thev  had  access,  with 
representations  and  threats.  Tney  even  provided 
themselves  with  arms,  and  prepared  to  overawe 
the  senate  by  their  numbers. 


during  his  admlnlstnitloB  miM  be  c 
your  records;  and  his  body,  as  that  of  a  trttMor 
and  a  tyrant,  made  flwt  on  a  book,  urast  to 
dragged  through  the  streets,  and  east  inio  Umi 
Tiber.  This  sentence  would  affect  the  renioieei 
parts  of  the  empire,  or  wooid  extea^,  In  ks  «|»- 
plication,  ikrther  pertiaps  tiyui  we  BbwM  be  aM# 
to  enforce  it  by  our  arms.  Part  indeed  is  in  ocv 
p6wer.  Many  of  us  hold  ofiiees,  or  are  doitined 
oy  Omar's  nomination  to  offices,  either  at  hoosv 
or  abroad.  Let  us  begin  with  divealiog  ouiw 
selves  of  what  we  now  Irald ;  and  with  renounc- 
ing our  expectations  far  the  fhture.  After  we 
have  £l^en  this  nroof  of  our  disinterestednees, 
our  aUiea  abroad  will  listen  to  us,  when  wi 
speak  of  recalling  the  £svours  granted  to  them 
by  the  late  dictator.*' 

By  this  artful  turn,  which  was  given  by  An- 
tony to  the  subject  now  under  deUberatkia, 
many,  who  in  the  late  arrangements  made  by 
CsBsar,  hdd  places  in  the  senate  or  magietrttcy, 
or,  who  were  by  his  appointment  dciiined  to 
succeed  to  high  offices  at  home  or  abroad,  were 
greatly  disconcerted.     Some  of  thooe  who  werv 


In  the  course  of  the  same  nigbt,  Lepidus  had    actually  in  office,  as  retainers  of  the  late  usurpa- 


marched  into  the  city  with  the  Iq^on  he  com- 
manded, and  took  posseesion  of  the  forum.  To 
the  people  who  assembled  around  him  be  la- 
mented the  death  of  Ccesar,  and  inveighed 
S:ain8t  the  authors  of  thb  unexpected  event, 
y  this  declaration,  he  encouraged  the  partizans 
and  reUiners  of  the  late  dictator  to  come  abroad, 
and  rendered  the  streets  and  passages  exceedingly 
dangerous  for  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  of 
the  opposite  part^.  Cinna,  who,  to  evince  his 
xeal  for  the  reviving  republic,  had  resigned  the 
office  of  pnetor  conferral  upon  him  by  Caesar, 
was  attacked  on  his  way  to  tne  senate,  and  nar- 
rowly escaped  with  his  life. 

Antony,  in  that  busy  night,  had,  by  his  credit 
with  Canwmia  the  widow  of  Ceesar,  ^ot  pos- 
seesion of^all  his  memorials  and  of  all  his  writ- 
ings, and  had  secured  an  immense  sum  of  money, 
which  had  been  deposited  by  him  in  the  temple  of 
Ops.* 

On  the  following  day,  being  the  eighteenth 
day  of  Mardi,  the  senate  assembled,  as  soon  as 
it  was  light,  in  the  temple  of  the  Earth.  The 
veterans  boet  the  doors."  DolabeUa  present- 
ed himself,  ushered  in  by  the  lictors,  and 
took  possession  of  one  of  the  consuls*  diairs. 
Antony  being  seated  in  the  other,  mo?ed  the  as- 
eembly  to  take  into  consideration  the  present 
st'ite  of  the  commonwealth.  He  himself  profes- 
sed great  zeal  for  the  republic,  and  a  disposition 
to  peace.'  The  greater  part  of  those  who  sooke 
after  Antony  justified  or  extolled  the  act  or  the 
conspirators,  and  moved  that  they  should  have 
public  thanks  and  rewards  for  tneir  services. 
This  they  supported  by  a  charge  of  usurpation 
and  tyranny  against  Caesar.  Upon  this  point, 
however,  Antony  thought  proper  to  interpose ; 
reminded  the  senators  how  nearly  manv  of  them 
were  concerned  in  this  question.  '<  lliey  who 
are  to  vote  In  it,*'  he  said,  *<  will  please  to  ob- 
serve, that  if  Caesar  shall  be  found  to  have  acted 
with  legal  powers,  his  acts  will  remain  In  force ; 
if  otherwise,  all  the  proceedings  that  took  place 


1  Cicero  aays,  Mipties  Millies  H.  8.  about  six  mil. 
lions  BterHng,  Pbilip.  ii.  c.  37.  4000  taleut«.  Plut.  ia 
Antoo. 

S  Cioer.  ad  Att.  lib.  xir.  ep.  14.  Nonae  ooud  ra- 
tione  veteraai  qui,  armati  aderant,  cnm  presidii  nos 
nttiil  bsberemiu,  defendendi  fucrunt  T 

a  Ibid.  Philip.  1.  c.  1- 


tion,  resirned  their  powers,  and  laid  down  the 
ensigns  of  magistracy  on  the  steps  where  they 
sat ;  but  DolabeUa,  who,  in  consequence  of  « 
destination  made,  though  not  fulfilled  by  Caesar, 
had  recently  assumed  the  consular  robes,  and 
who,  being  under  the  legal  age,  had  no  hopes  of 
being  re-c»ected  by  the  free  voice  of  tiiepeople» 
notwithstanding  his  declaration  in  favour  of  tike 
authors  of  Caesar's  death,  pleaded  for  the  neoea- 
sity  of  sustaining  all  the  acts  and  decrees  of  that 
usurper. 

While  the  senators  were  engaged  in  debate  en 
the  terms  of  their  first  resolution,  relating  to  the 
act  of  the  conspirators  and  the  death  of  Cfesar, 
the  people,  who  had  assembled  in  great  mnlti* 
tudes  in  the  market  place,  became  impaticRt  to 
know  what  was  passing,  and  pressed  on  the 
doors  of  the  temple  where  die  senate  was  met, 
with  some  attempts  to  fbrce  or  break  them 
open.'  On  this  occasion,  Antony  and  Lepidus 
thought  proper  to  eo  forth,  under  pretence  of 
apposing  the  tumult ;  but  with  a  real  Intentton 
to  observe  what,  jn  this  critical  state  of  affairs, 
was  the  prevailing  disposition  of  the  people,  with 
a  full  resolution  to  be  governed  in  their  own 
measures,  by  what  seemed  to  be  the  will  of  tho 
multitude.  Finding  the  humour  of  the  midor- 
ity,  and  the  disposition  of  the  troops  sncli  as  ta^ 
desired,  menacing  and  sanguhiary  against  tM 
conspirators,  they  endeavoured  to  inflame  th^r 
passions,  employing  signs  and  vestures  of  indig- 
nation, rather  than  words,  which  could  not  be 
heard.  Among  other  expressions  of  this  nature, 
Antony  laid  open  his  bosom,  to  show  the  armour 
with  which  he  had  thought  necessary,  in  the  se- 
nate, and  amidst  so  many  concealed  enemies,  to 
guard  his  life.  By  this,  and  other  signs  which 
e  made,  he  insinuated  that  Ccesar  had  fallen  In 
consequence  of  his  excessive  confidence,  and  of 
the  clemency  with  which  he  had  spared  those 
who  became  his  murderers. 

From  this  scene,  which  passed  in  the  streets, 
Antony  returned  to  the  senate ;  and^  the  debate 
being  resumed,  DolabeUa  alleging  the  confusion 
which  must  arise  from  a  general  suspension  of 
magistracy,  and  the  disorders  attending  general 
elections  at  so  critical  a  time,  insisted,  that  all 


4  Appian.  de  Bello.  Civ.  lib.  ii. 


5  Ibid. 
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Ike  iMgialMilM  iMwia 
€ioerq  pleaded  for  a  ^aeral  amneety  and  obliy- 
km  for  the  past ;  enamerated  the  evib  irhicb 
had  been  brooshtoa  the  republic,  bv  the  content 
tlons  and  by  the  vindictive  spirit  of  party ;  pro- 
posed that  none  should  be  oaestioned  for  Caesar's 
death,  nor  any  one  be  called  to  account  for  any 
Tiolence  committed  under  his  authority;  that 
the  arrangements  made  by  Caesar  should  remain ; 
tint  every  one  destined  to  office,  should  in  his  turn 
tuooeed  according  to  that  destination ;  and  that 
all  the  provisions  iaa.de  for  the  army  should  be 
folly,  secured  to  them.* 

After  some  opposite  opinions  on  the  question 
had  been  delivered,  Antony  concluded  the  debate 
with  a  tone  of  more  authority  than  he  had 
hitherto  assumed.  **  While  you  deliberated,"  he 
said,  "  on  the  conduct  which  you  were  to  hold 
with  respect  to  the  conspirators,  I  chose  to  be 
silent ;  but  when  you  changed  the  question,  and 
proposed  to  condemn  the  dead,  J  ventured  only 
to  make  one  objection  which  being  removeable 
by  yourselves,  ou^ht  to  have  been  the  least  of  aJl 
your  difficoj  s  sufficient 

to  stop  all  are  we  to 

think  of  th€  The  whole 

fabric  of  thi  lent  on  es- 

tablishment! me  on  the 

arrapgements  De  has  made  In  the  succession  to 
office;  abroad  on  the  grants  of  possessions  or  im- 
munities made  by  him  to  princes,  cities,  cor- 
porations, and  provincee,  and  on  the  several 
conditions  he  has,  in  return,  ttinulated  with 
them  on  behalf  of  the  Roman  people.  Imagine 
then,  upon  the  subversion  of  what  he  has  estab- 
lislied,  what  scenes  of  confusion  must  follow.  It 
is  true,  confusion  at  a  distance  may  not  i^ec't 
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odved  BO  powerful  a  soraort  id  the  l^lon  xrhU 
now  had  possession  of  the  forum,  in  the  1 
ans,  and  in  the  promiscuous  multitudeji  of  f 
who  were  assembled  round  the  doors  of  j, 
senate,  expressed  himself  with  assurance  itA 
gjreat  vehemence.  A  decree  was  accordingly 
passed,  by  which  all  prosecutions,  on  account  of 
Caesar's  death,  were  prohibited ;  all  bis  acts,  fi^r 
the  sake  of  peace,  were  confirmed ;  all  his  plans 
ordered  to  be  carried  into  execution;  and  all  the 
grants  of  land,  which  had  been  made  by  him  to 
the  veterans,  specially  ratified.* 

This  decree  oeing  to  l>e  carried  to  the  people 
for  their  assent  on  the  following  day,  and  the 
accommodation  of  parties  being  so  far  advanced, 
the  conspirators  intimated  an  inclination  to  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  people;  and  were  in- 
stantly attended  by  great  numbers,  who  assem- 
bled to  hear  them  on  the  ascent  of  the  capitol.* 
Brutus  spoke  from  the  steps.  He  explained  the 
motives  upon  which  his  friends  and  himself  had 
thought  proper  to  betake  them  to  their  present 
retreat ;  and,  in  speaking  on  this  subject,  com- 
plained of  the  outrage  which  liad  been  olFered  to 
Cinna,  who,  though  not  tencerned  in  the  death 
of  Csesar,  was  attacked,  for  having  been  sup- 
posed to  approve  of  what  thev  had  done.'  He 
enumeratea  the  distresses  which  had  afflicted  the 
commonwealth,  from  the  time  at  which  Caesar 
commenced  hostilities  to  the  present  hour ;  **  A 
period,  during  which  the  l>est  blood  of  the  re- 
public," he  said,  *<  was  continually  shedding,  in 
Spain,  in  Macedonia,  and  in  Afnca,  to  gratify 
the  ambition  or  vanity  of  a  single  man.  These 
things  however,"  continued  he,  "  we  consented 
to  overlook,  and  in  suffering  Caesar  to  hold  the 
^igher  offices  of  state,  became  bound,  by  our  oath 


you ;  but  the  scene  in  Italy  will  be  sufficient  to  'of  fidelity,  not  to  c^  any  of  his  past  actions  in 


occupy  your  utmost  attention.  Will  the  veterans, 
do  you  think,  who  have  not  yet  laid  down  their 
arms,  or  not  lost  the  use  of  tfaiem,  of  whom  many 
thousands  are  now  in  this  city,  will  they  allow 
themselves  to  he  stripped  of  the  grants  which 
were  made  to  them  in  reward  of  long,  danffer- 
o«n»  and  fsithful  services?  You  have  heard  their 


voice  IsfSt  ni^ht  in  thtt  iitrR«tfl. 

their  mei 
distresses 
body  of  tl 
miny  in 
indignity 
must  inv( 
■elves  ha 
they  expi 
the  Romi 
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matized  I 
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question.'    If  we  had  likewise  sworn  to  submit 
ourselves  to  perpetual  servitude,  our  enemies 
kve  some  colour  for  the  accusation  of 
which  we  are  told  is  now  laid  to  our 
>ut  the  proposal  of  any  such  engage- 
mem  we  should  have  rejected  with  indignation, 
and  we  trust  that  every  Roman  citizen  would 
have  done  so  also.     SvllL  after  having  gratified 
were  no  doubt 
time  that  they 
St  restored  the 
thont  any  pre- 
!  his  own  ara- 
in  the  provin- 
!  empire,     llie 
>erty,  and  the 
res,  to  l>e  placed 
of  the  last  acts 
leparture  from 


have  his 


rewarded  witb  bonours  ?—  I  Jttome,  was  to  nx  tne  succession  of  magistrates 


The  proposal  to  me,  in  all  its  parts,  appears  wild 
«nd  impracticable.  Let  the  eonpinitqpF^  if  you 
will,  escape  with  immaOtfi  |i^l|iirthcy  are 
•ensible  of  the  lavMir  tt^plt  h  sb^Mra  to  fbem ; 
hut  talk  not  of  rafV.lM|-  to  them ;  nor,  under 
pretence  of  oeiMiafhM  M  conduct  of  your  late 
i|l|pt|M^^iirfMI|r«m%«e«ie  of  confusion,  by 
ftbrerttng  all  yMr  mitat  establishments.  My 
opinion  is,  that  the  acts  of  Caesar,  without 
exception,  should  be  ratified,  and  that  all  affairs 
should  be  suffered  to  move  on  in  the  channels  in 
which  he  has  left  them.  On  these  preliminary 
conditions  I  will  submit  to  an  accommodation, 
and  agree  that  we  think  no  more  of  the  past." 


for  several  rears :  in  order  that  in  his  absence 


men  1  the  enemies  of  the 

comm  Germany,  and  in 

Britain ;  approvfKi  oi  me  provision  which  had 
been  made  for  them,  and  assured  them  of  his 
concurrence  in  carrying  this  provision  into  full 


In  delivering  this  speech,  Antony  having  per-  ^  execution.     At  the  same  time  he  lamented  the 


4  Dio.  Caas.  lib.  xliv.  c.  31. 


7  Appiiiu.  dc  Bell.  Civil,  lib.  ii. 

8  Cicer.  ad  Attic,  lib.  &▼.  ep.  1 
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•uffeHng^of  ^MM  who  ksd  bMB  tUlf^  «fllMk 
aadent  potMsdons,  to  make  wav  for  Unite  new 
fnnts ;  propoeed  that  tbey  ■hould  have  »  eom* 
peuation  from  the  treamiry,  and  hoped  tlMl 
the  justice  of  the  commonwealth  would  he  tnk- 
ployed  in  equally  protecting  the  righu  of  every 
citizen.'* 

I1ds  speech  was  reeeived  with  applause ;  and 
•n  jdie  foDowiog  day  the  act  of  oUivion  beinf 
eenfirmed  by  the  people,  and  the  children  ^ 
Antony  having  been  sent'  as  hostages  to  ths 
e*pitol,  the  conspiraton  came  down  from  thence, 
and  were  received  with  loud  acclamations.  Afler 
parties  had  saluted  each  other  with  mutual  con- 
gratulations and  expressions  of  friendshin,  Ca»- 
slus  retired  to  suf»'  with  Antony,  and  nrutus 
with  Lc^idns.  The  republic  appeared  to  he 
thorougUy  re-established.  The  nobles  in  gen- 
eral expressed  their  satisfaction  in  the  praent 
shoation  of  aflbirs,  and  extolled  the  autoors  of 
Cnsar's  death  as  the  restorers  of  freedom  to 
thdr  country.  Many,  however,  who  had  shared 
in  the  late  usurpation,  having  tasted  of  military 
power,  and  being  unable  to  acquiesce  in  the 
condition  of  mere  citizens,  however  dignified, 
or  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  restraints 
and  formalities  of  l^gal  government,  were  likely 
to  prove  bad  membm  of  the 


.  reviving  rspublid 
Antony  in  particular  considered  himself  as  the 
successor  or  Oesar,  and  could  not  for  a  moment 
cease  to  think  how  he  might  grasp  the  so%'ereigo- 
ty,  and  dispose  of  all  the  dignities  and  emolik^ 
mt'nts  of  the  state. 

The  senate  hsd  weakly,  under  the  show  of  mo- 
deration, resolved  to  confirm  C«sar*s  will,  and 
to  ratify  all  his  acts,  both  public  and  private; 
they  had  decreed  that  the  remains  of  CsKar 
should  be  lumoured  with  a  public  funeral,  which 
was  to  be  conducted  in  the  manner  which  his 
friends  should  think  proper. 

Antony  was  prepared  to  take  advantage  of 
these  circumstances,  towards  preserving  the 
party  of  C»sar  both  in  the  army  and  in  the  dtv^ 
not  doubting  that,  while  this  party  remained,  be 
himself  should  remain  at  its  head.  For  this 
nurposc.  he  published  Casar*s  will,  in  which  he 
anew  that  there  were  many  danses  likely  to 
grstify  the  people,  and  to  inflame  their  minds 
against  his  assassins.  Among  these,  were  a 
Iqncy  of  money  to  be  distributed  to  the  inferior 
citizens,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  attic  drachmas, 
about  two  pounds  ten  shilUngs  a  man ;'  or,  ac- 
cording to  Octavius,  quoted  by  Dion  Cassius, 
300  II.  $.  about  the  same  sum ;  tocethsr  with 
an  assignment  of  his  gardens  on  the  river,  as 
public  walks  for  the  o^vlce  and  pleasure  of  the 
people.  Many  legacies  were  likewise  bequeathed 
to  private  persons.  The  inheritance  with  the 
name  of  Cassar,  was  devised  to  Octavius,  grand- 
son to  his  sister  Julia.  The  succession,  In  case 
of  the  failure  of  this  young  man,  was  devised 
to  Dccimus  Brutus,  who,  at  the  same  time,  to- 
gether with  Mark  Antony,  was  made  guardian 
to  the  young  Ccesar,  and  executor  of  the  wilL 

Upon  the  publication  of  this  will,  the  parti- 
zans  of  Antony  took  occasion  to  extol  the  mu- 
nificence and  generosity  of  Caesar  towards  the 
Roman  people,  to  blacken  the  conduct  of  the 
conq^tors,  representing  that  of  Dedmus  Bru- 
tus, iu  particular,  as  eqnal  to  parridde;  and 


1  Cicer.  PhUip.  i.  c.  1. 
9  XpyUu  de  BeU.  Civili,  lib.  M. 


r,iaHiUiinaiiBrilis<igsstiawdthgyi*fx 

lie  attention  and  fisvw,  proceeded  te  eeieks 
the  funeral  wiib  aU  tbo  hamman  that  were 
to  a  pttblie  benefiwtw,  and  ta  a  i 
of  the  people. 

Caear's  body,  in  tho  general 
had  been  left  liv  aoMS  hours  on  tho  spoti 
itfeU.  ItwasatlMthMpneanalitterbymftir 
slaves  to  hla  own  faooee.  In  ^is  oopfuakwy 
one  of  the  anas,  all  over  Uoady,  was  left  1 
ingoTsrthoside  of  the  littery  an^ 
stanoe^  though  at  the  time  in  appearance 
ticed,  yet  remained  with  a  deep  irtpressiou  on 
the  minds  of  these  who  beheld  it.  On  entnin- 
ing  the  bodr,  there  were  found  twenty-tiiron 
wounds  suflfdontly  ghastly,  ahboogh  no  naam 
than  one  or  two  wsf«  morlaL  Antsny  deter- 
mined to  exhibit  this  speetaeto  to  thepasnia,  no. 
of  the  robes,  w^leh  si 


oompanied  with  that  < 

pierced  and  torn  in  the  atnaBsle  wkh  which  Os- 

sar  fell,  and  aD  over  stained  with  hiahbad.    H# 

likewise  ordered  a  1 

with  interludes  < 

tice  at  Roman  fiinerals, 

ticular  occasion.    He  himself  prspafod  to  speak 

the  oration ;  and  a  day  being  fixed  finr  tha  aa- 


I  a  sslewin  diige  to  be  pcrfemaed* 
of  musio,  agreeable  to  the  prae- 
unerals,  and  suited  to  that  par« 

* mpandtospcak 

fixed  for  tha  aa- 
the  CampiMMar. 
ia,  the  dai^Mar  af 
^•mper.  Altta««h 


day  iieing 
lenmity,  a  pile  was  raised  in 
tins,  near  to  the  tomb  of  Julia, 
the  deoeased,  and  the  wifs  of  Pompey. 
it  was  intended  that  tha  body  ahonld  he  eon- 
sumed  on  this  pile  in  the  Campus  MartiiM^  tha 
funeral  oration  was  to  be  spoken  frsm  tha  roa- 
tra  in  tiie  forum,  and  a  couch  was  plaoed  thmji»  ' 
adorned  with  ivory  and  gold,  on  which  was  laid 
the  corpse  with  an  effigy  of  the  dyeeasffd,  covered 
with  purple,  and  over  it  a  trophy,  on  wlileh  wan^ 
to  be  hung  the  robes  in  whioh  he  was  kWadi 
The  whole  of  this  pageant  was  eeversd  np,  and 
adorned  with  a  gilded  canopy  of  state*  In  beas 
itig  it  to  the  forum,  the  pall  was  earried  by  muh 
gistrates  then  in  ofikse,  or  by  persons  who  had 
passed  through  the  higheet  stations  of  the  ooas-' 
monwealth.  But  in  the  prsoeasion,  the  stieeta 
were  so  crowded,  that  no  ordsr  could  he  kept, 
and  multitudes  who  ought  to  have  pasaed  In  re- 


gular procawion,  hurried  by  the  shortest  wara 
to  the  place  at  whidi  the  obsequies  were  to  ba 
performed.' 


Antony  began  die  funeral  oration,  with  an 

for  intruding  on  the  patUmea  of  many, 

vrho  possibly  took  no  partionlar  ooncem  In  thn 


apology  : 


catastrophe  of  CsBsar's  life.  «  Had  C«sar  heats 
a  private  man,**  he  said,  *<  I  should  haiw  pva- 
ceeded  to  his  funeral  in  silence;  but  one  wha 
has  died  in  the  first  station  of  tha  rspublie,  ia 
entitled  to  public  notice.  And  my  own  station 
OS  consul,  were  I  qualified  for  the  task,  would 
have  impoeed  on  me  a  special  duty  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  but  in  this  instance,  the  enlotlam  of  tb«- 
dead  must  proceed  from  a  higher  autnocity  than 
mine.  The  senate  and  the  people  of  Roma  havn 
spoken,  and  they  have  left  to  me  only  the  taakaf 
repeating  what  they  have  said.'*  After  thcs* 
words,  ne  read  over  the  decrees  of  the  senatn 
and 

nours,  and  powers  

Cnsar.  He  spoke  of  the  lustre  of  his  fhmiljr* 
the  graces  and  accomplishments  of  his  penoa, 
and  of  his  singular  abilities ;  gave  a  geuesal  ac- 
count of  the  wars  in  which  he  had  been  cngacad  , 
his  splendid  successes  and  the  accession  off  pory 


3  Sueton.  in  Cwe^ar. 


people,  enumerating  the  titles,  tfgnltieo^  ho-^ 
rs,  and  powers  whidi  had  basn  confinrsd  oia 
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09  tun  ROMAK  RBPUBJLf  CI 


■ttaMh  Qi€  lMt0  ■MlttUll^  SlW  iVft^  ItbUT  MHIinMMr 
to  met  M  the  guMr&»  of  Antony't  pewott."    g^^ 

Drutoa  and  Cmhin  was  ni«Rti«B«d  to  him,  h% 
l^etrayed  Hm  Whthaai  of  hit  fotner  M%fi». 
rfofii.  '«They  «iiiaoC  he  ncfe,"  he  MM,  «  in 
tfie  vMtt  of  90  inftny  of  Cteanr^o  retalnen  mid 
A4«nd8.**« 

Antony  wm  greatiy  ««irod  hy  «ho  shiUtlM  of 
Brulot  tura  €>nai«M,  hy  the  respeet  which  wae 
paid  them  hy  tite  pubDe,  hy  their  credh  wHh  the 
•enote^  mnd  by  their  determined  r«eolatlea  to 
AMintaIn  Its  authority.  In  order,  tiicreisre^  fo 
IbnffV  hhne^  againet  them,  he  maintained  n 
oowtimial  oorKapondenee  wiHi  ^'Mm  Teterane  of 
tlM  late  Oaar^  ttnny,  eovrled  ^leir  attachment, 
ifekd  Mated  hfaneetf  m  their  nroteotor  atfid  leader. 
In  this  oapaclty,  he  made  his  yisH  to  thefar  aet- 
ttemeoti  ^  Cnnpanla,  where,  it  has  been  ob- 
Mrred,  he  passed  the  mater  part  of  the  months 
of  April  and  BAay.  At  his  return,  be  endearw 
'4nxftA  it>  strengthen  hlmsiif  stlH  more,  by  en- 
Isrtng  into  a  concert  wiOt  Lepidus,  who,  in  the 
quality  of  second  In  command  to  Cosar,  oi 
general  of  the  horse  to  tfte  (Uctator,  reniaincd  at 
m  head  of  nil  the  mlKtary  forces  in  Italy.  He 
Otimed  hlmsdf  to  obtain  for  Lepidus  the  dfaf- 
Ititf  of  chief  pontHF;  and,  fai  order  to  cement  the 
union  of  their  ftunlHes,  proposed  a  marriage  of 
his  own  daughter  with  tiie  son  of  this  officer. 
He  had  been  avone  to  Hh^  mromotion  of  Dola- 
%dla ;  and,  at  the  dteath  of  Caesar,  would  have 
opposed  fafo  assuming  the  dignity  of  consul.  If 
1m)  bad  not  %een  pnreuled  ai  iKvt,  by  tbe  itti- 
certainty  of  his  own  altuaCiou,  and  afterwards 
hy  the  countenance  which  this  intruder  Into 
plihlle  office  began  to  reoeiTe  ttvm  the  senate. 
In  |hess  circumstances,  to  dispute  the  hocession 
ef  DolaheHa,  weidd  bo  to  thnnn^  falm  entirely 
into  die  hands  of  the  republioatt  pstrty:  he 
Aought  pro^  therefore  to  ^^gulse  his  indtna- 
Hons,  and  took  measures]  to  gain  him,  or  at 
least  to  art  him  at  Tarfance  wHh  tbe  authors  of 
tbe  late  oon^iraey.  For  tiih  purpose,  he  made 
ft  tender  of  Ins  ssr vices  to  prooure  Inm  aii  ap- 
^Mintment  to  command  In  Miy  of  tho  more  ad- 
^antageotts  provincial  snttatlolis. 
-  NotwMkstandlrtg  that  Casshis  was  already 
l^ppdnted  to  the  government  of  Syria,  Atitony, 
According  to  agreement,  midertook  to  support 
the  pretensions  of  DobbeDa,  and  to  aid  hrai  In 
Supplanting  Casshis  at  the  meetteg  of  the  se- 
nate, Milm  was  to  be  hdd  on  the  mtrt  Of  June. 
Having  In  ibh  inamier,  with  great  indostir 
and  applleation,  strcng^ened  nrmself  by  hM 
osalition  with  Lephhis  and  Dolabdla,  ths  one 
Itt  the  heod  of  ttte  army,  the  other  his  oitti  cf<n- 
league  m  the  pritidpal  office  of  the  sttlv  j  and 
having  secured  the  attacbmetkt  and  support  of 
the  veteran  ooldi«rs  reeen^  settled  In  Itby,  M 
no  longer  kept  any  terms  wKh  the  s^AatOiltii 

irtv,   xfT  mth  the  frieuds  of  the  republic. 

ai^ng  Ibrmerly  obtidhed  h  I'esolntioii  of  the 
senate  to  confirm  all  the  aMs,  and  to  taalntain 
(he  arran^^ents  whfeh  hM  ^een  derHSMl  by 
Cissar,  and  being  master  of  fhe  papers  imd  mo- 
moridbs  in  whidi  these  were  contained,  he 
orot^ght  extracts  atd  ({notations  fttfon  Aem  in 
support  of  liis  several  proposals,  wfChout  pro^ 
docfng  the  oj^lnals;  and  In  tMs  Ibrm 
teenosd,  fai  the  uaaiie  of  iht  dead,  ii  reign 


S  Apirian.  da  {kTI.  Ctr.  IlK  f. 
4  Cker.  ad  f^uoiliar.  Hb.  \\,  ep  1. 


MI 


Gai?Ii 


af hHwy  flla«ttetltf  tht  UHf  Owssrhad  bem. 
As  he  lidd  Mver  sommualaMlsd  to  any  one  the 
pHpersormeaitvlatit  Ihim  wldch  these  Bothorltiea 
were  drawn,  he  sxpunged  or  he  Inserted  what- 
es«r  ho  tliotagh«  pmrner,^  or  oven,  without  taking 
this  trotfblo,  iramed^  his  qnotatloas  on  etMry  sub- 
Jsot  to  the  puf  pass  wbioh  he  meamt  to  serve.  He 
made  Cosar's  memorials  to  teem  with  intended 
la#s  and  acts  of  the  ssMte,  and  of  tiK  people  ; 
with  grants  and  IbifeltnMa of  lands;  wtth  the 
pardon  of  crhnss  and  ^eeatts  iMm  hanlahinent  $ 
w4A  orders  for  levying  osMtibtttlMa  from 
prtooes,  slates,  andprlvaispenNMs)  wRhoom- 
posMona  to  be  exaeted  from  towns  attd  oor- 
uowaHuus ;  Ibr  the  ranstim  of  tbetr  posseesloi% 
ilbeities,  and  flwusulilaea  |  and  even  wkh  distfnot 
resolutions  and  decisions  retattng  to  maiien 
whiditboh  their  rise  after  t^Har^dsatb.^  His 
wtib  JPulvia>  ^e  wldo>w  of  aodius^  llkewlae 
avaUod  henelf  of  Ibis  valuable  ttins,  and  sold 
ottess  and  commissions,  togelher  with  tatirt 
prevhioes  and  kingdoms,'  to  thoas  who  "vrera 
willing  to  pay  her  price. 

Among  tbe  ads  ot  Antony,  during  tMli  oeo* 
sttlats,  to  meoitonod,  a  chaige  whl<»  ho  M«da' 
in  the  Judletary  Uw,  l^^iAlcb  he  dMBlMd> 
that  a  oertain  Mimhir  of  osntttrioBS  sboald  bo 
entsred  on  ^e  voBs  of  the  ^nd|(M,  ta  phieo  «r  iia 
revenue  offloert'  wbom  Cftsar  had  exfiladedk 
BtEdyinr  on  Ibis  and  other  arihle^  'WhUh  pfo- 
cured  him  the  su^kort  of  the  anny,  he  rosa 
ovM!*y  day  in  his  presumption ;  and  while  ho  ki* 
(dt«d  Dolabella  to  persist  in  sttpphmting  Oasstaa 
in  the  pirovtaoe  of  Syria,  he  himself  proposed  to 
supphmt  Brutus  in  hts  nomhutSon  to  tbe  go* 
vcmasm  of  Bfasodovk.  By  Uds  aMobitmsaty 
ho  meant  to  piMo  biniBslf  al  the  bead  of  iha 
amy,  wMsh  Ctosar,  to  bo  hi  MadbMss  ftir'bis 
Aaiatio  or  Ptrthiim  €i»edillo%  bad  1 


Into  Afaoedotilii ;  and  H  app^ttred  i 
be  bis  design,  as  soon  as  Bo  bai  obtsiMd  tbo* 
oonmand  <^  this  azum  to  proAunv  an  anpotttt- 
meni  to  iimetoede  Deifitibmi  Brataa  in  Ae 
pTovlBOe  of  Cisalpine  Said,  and,  tmder  preleaee 
of  cxpellhi^blm  Ihnn  tbmti^  to  nmupbrc  tbia 
army  again  imo  It^. 

In  order  to  obtalu  aots  Ibr  so  «Miidl  of  ib«B 
purpose*  as  he  was  then  libMrt  toeadMito,  ba 
smnmoned  tM  the  members  of  Ibo  srtwtts*  W 
assemble  on  tbe  firsts  Jutte.  He  bad blPtiagli» 
into  the  eity,  to  ovetimre  thl«  alMSMbly,  gnHt 
numbers  of  tbe  ^MtettM,  on  whom  baliteilslt' 
bosMes  cottiirmtng  tbe  setAsttiMits  tvtaUb  bM 
betfn  asrigned  totbem  by  CMaif^  bad  tssMiuirf 
eonsiderablo  Ibtotfefs.  At  «ils  m  " 
ssnate,  4^w  of  Ibe  msaahers,  %vbo  i 


tooppos^tbo  soMuL  tboti^  tbat  i|ta«y  « 
sdvescotddtvlAi  silbtyaltoad*    fivm  H  i 


d  Fsttsa,  fhoogb  Mbnei  for  Ibe  tawiuhitu  ^€ 
tbeibHovHiitr«^  <dtd  f^rptodtod  by  Ibo  tlgiriiy 
wbioh  belonged  W  that  dMtlDiilii%  UwujW 
proper  to  abwjiil  tbeuMslvaa.^ 

Atacafl  of  tbobebato.  sb  fll  MMMad^  fhm^ 
tony  obtldfired  i9t  MnMsl^  trilbaui  ownusHiim, 
die  goYemmeBt  o^MuOfedobia, irithiaw  aonU 
matid  4it  tbe  iiwr  Which  had  bsad  dssthwid  Ibr 
Asis,  Mt  wbi^,  from  Cmhrli  dsflib^  bnd  ra-' 
muhwdtatbMiMfiHitok    floMtba  sMuattoso 


5  Ciccr.  Philip.  U.  c.  3^ 

A  Ibidem  ad  Atddum:  nb.  xlv.  ep.  ft. 

7  Tribuni  iGraril. 

8  Cicerh  sd  Attic.  Kb.  xt.  ep.  8. 

9  Ibid. Philip. Let. 
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THE  PROGBJS63  AKD  TEHMIVATJON 
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o)>uinedlbrl>iiliUbcik  tteTNfiriiMjo  atSfi^t^ 
the  ezdiitian  of  Casiiiis ;  and  by  tJiete  •enr^al 
afitM  stated  himself  and  his  colleague  as  in  open 
enmity  with  the  leaden  of  the  republican  party, 
whom  they  had  lately  affected  to  court,  but 
whom  they  now  proceeded  to  strip  of  the  pre- 
ferments and  honours  which  had  been  assigned 
to  them  by  the  commonwealth. 

Under  pretence  of  making  compensation  to 
Cassius  and  Brutus  for  the  loss  of  tne  provinees 
of  IVfacedonia  and  Syria,  (»f  which  they  were 
now  deprived,  Antony  procured  them  appoint- 
roents  which  they  considered  as  an  additional 
insult ;  that  of  Brutus,  to  inspect  the  suppUss  of 
com  from  ,^sia :  and  that  of  Cassius,  to  super- 
intend the  supplies  of  the  same  kind  which  were 
brraght  from  Sidly. 

While  the  senate  complied  with  Antony  in 
his  demands  on  these  scTeral  suli^ti,  they  en- 
cleavoured  to  restrain  his  abuse  of  the  supposed 
will  and  memorialsof  Casar.  For  this  purpose 
they  appointed  a  committee  of  their  own  num- 
bier  to  inspect  the  contents  of  those  papers,  and 
to  attest  the  reality  of  such  notes  ana  instruc- 
tions as  were  to  be  caiTied  into  execution  under 
the  authority  of  the  senate.  Antony,  however, 
paid  no  regard  to. this  appointment,  nor  e?en 
soifered  the  committee  to  meet  in  discharge  of 
the  duty  for  which  they  were  named. 
.  About  this  time,'  and  alarmed  by  these  vlo* 
IsBoes,  Cicero,  who  ha4.  hitherto,  maintained 
some  degree  of  neutraliij  or  moderation  between 
the  patties,  departed  nrom  Rome.  He  had, 
before  the  death  of  Cnsar,  intended  to  with- 
draw  into,  Greece^  under  pretence  of  superin- 
tending the  education  of  his  son  at  Athens,  and 
had  obtained  Cnear*s  consent,  and  the  leave  of 
the  senate  for  that  purpose.  On  CsMar^s  death, 
having  hopes  that  the  republic  was  about  to 
revive,  betook  his  resolution  to  remain  in  the 
city;  bat  beiiy  now  satisfied  that  diese hopes 
were  vain ;  or,  in  his  own  terms,  observing, 
**  that,  althoufh  the  tree  had  been  cut  down  on 
the  idea  of  March,  its  roots  were  yet  entire, 
and  made  vigorous  shoots,"  be  resumed  his  for- 
mer design  <^  absenting  himself;  and  instead  of 
Mwlyinff  to  the  senate  for  leave,  accepted  fVom 
Bolabeia,  the  newlj  appointed  governor  of  Sy- 
via,  aoommisiion  or  lieutenancy,  which  he  was 
ttrenfloy  as  •  pretence  fw  crossing  the  Ionian 
«Ba.  In  execution  of  tiiis  design  he  arrived  on 
the  twenty-sixth  of  June  at  Antium,  where  he 
iOMuod.  Brutus,  with  his  wife  Porcia,  and  mother 
Servilia,  with  other  persons  of  distinction.     He 

Sire  H  as  his  qtinion,  that .  Brutus  and  Cassius 
oold  aocq>t  of  the  commissions  assigned  to 
them  as  isBmctors  of  the  supplies  of  com  from 
Siefly  and  Asia,  and  should  repabr  to  their  seve- 
«al  'prOviiM^ss  for  that  purpose.  -^  While  the 
oompaay  were  vet  deliberating  on  this  sul^ect, 
they  were  joined  by  Cassius,  who,  upon  Cicero*s 
repeating  what  he  had  said,  answered,  with  a 
8t«m  cooiiteDanoe,  ^that  he  would  Jiot  go  Into 
^ily,  nor  accept  as  a  favour,  what  waa  intend- 
ed aa  an  affront.  He  complained,  that  oppor- 
tuAliies  had  been  lost  of  rendering  efieciual  the 
fisst  and  prindpol  step  which  had  been  ta)cen  to 
deliver  the  commonwealth,  and  was  indined  to 
Uame  Decimus  Brutus  for  some  part  of  this 
neglect.  Cicero  censured  the  conduct  of  the  whole 
party,  for  not  having  secured  the  completion 
of  a  business  that  waa  so  successfully  begun. 
«  You  ought,**  he  said,  **  immediately,  upon  the 
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ment,  to  have  called  the  senate  by  your  own 
authority,  and  to  have  taken  advantage  of  tlt« 
spirit  that  was  gencnUIy raised  among  Uiepeop]« 
for  the  recovery  of  their  legal  oonstitation.** 

In  the  i-esult  of  this  conference,  Brutus  at&d 
Cassius,  as  well  as  Cicero,  took  their  rcoolntiQa 
to  depart  from  Italy ;  and  the  two  former,  witli 
so  much  restfitmcnt  of  the  indignity  which  they 
bad  suffered  in  their  appointment  to  inspect  the 
importation  of  com,  that  they  engaffed  Servilia.*- 
to  employ  her  influence  in  having  this  appoint- 
ment expunged  from  the  public  acts  or  records 
of  the  senate.  Before  their  departure,  they 
wrote  a  joint  letter  to  Antony,  conveyed  in  ex- 
pressions tliat  were  guarded  and  polite;  but  de- 
manding an  explanation  of  the  terms  in  whicl|k 
thev  stood  with  him,  and  of  the  purposes  lof 
which  he  bad  assembled  the  veterans  of  Caiear 
in  such  numbers  at  Rome.  Sofne  time  alter 
this  letter  was  sent,  they  drew  up  a  joint  edici 
or  manifesto,  setting  forth  the  cause  of  theic 
absence  f^^m  the  capital,  and  protesting  against 
the  violence  which  was  daily  eiffered  to  the  con« 
stittttion  of  the  r^Hiblla 

In  answer  to  this  letter,  and  to  the  paMiT 
with  which  it  was  followed,  Antony  issued  m 
manifesto  full  of  invective  and  G<mtuittely,  and 
which  he  transmitted,  under  a  formal  addresi^ 
to  the  praetors  Brutus  and  Cassius,  accompanied 
with  a  letter  in  the  same  s^le.  The  or^nals 
of  these  several  papers  are  lost ;  but  in  reply  to 
the, last,  we  find  adtbvssed  to  Auteny,  and 
si^ed  by  Brutus  and  Cassius,  the  foflowin|r 
original  preserved  among  the  letters  of  Cicero  : 

"  Brutus  and  CassJns,  praetors,  to  Antony, 
consul,  &c 

"  We  have  received  your  letter,  Ddiidi,  like 
your  manifesto,  is  full  or  reproach  and  of  dureats, 
and  very  improper  from  j^  to  ua.  We  have 
done  you  no  injury ;  and  if  we  were  inclined  to 
hostilities,  your  letter  should  not  restrain  us^ 
But  you  know  our  resolutions,  and  yon  presume 
to  threaten  us,  to  the  end  that  our  pacific  con- 
duct may  be  imputed  to  fear.  We  wUh  you  all 
the  preferments  and  honours  which  are  contis- 
teot  with  the  freedom  of  the  commonwealA* 
We  have  no  desire  to  quarrel  with  you :  but  we 
value  our  lilierties  more  than  we  value  your 
friendship.  Consider  well  what  you  undertake, 
and  what  you  can  support.  Do  not  be  encour. 
aged  so  much  by  the  length  of  Cae9ar*s  life,  as 
warned  by  the  short  duration  of  the  power  ho 
usurped.  We  pray  to  God,  that  your  desigiis 
may  be  innocent;  or,  if  they  be  not  Innocent, 
that  they  may  be  as  littiie  hurtful  to  yonrsdf  as 
the  sa&ty  of  the  commonwealth  can  permit.*'' 

These  altercations  led  to  an  open  breach.  Tbo 
praetors  wrote  to  Decimus  Brutus,  Trebonins, 
and  Cimber,  to  put  their  several  provinces  in  a 
state  of  defence,  and  to  make  what  fiarther  pro- 
viaion  they  could  of  men  and  money  as  for  a 
certain  war.  Cicero^  in  continuing  his  voyag« 
to  Greece,  had  arrived  on  the  sixth  of  August 
at  Leucopetrae,  beyond  Rhegium ;  and  had  set 
out  from  thence ;  out  being  put  Iwck,  waa  met 
by  some  citizens  at  Rhegium,  just  arrived  from 
Rome  who  brought  him  copies  of  the  edicts  oc 
manifestos  issued  by  Cassius  and  Brutus,  with 
a  n^ort,  that  a  ^ill  meeting  of  the  senate  vras 
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^Bxpeoted  oa  the  frit  of  September;  that  Brntva 
and  Cassius  had  sent  circular  letters  requesting 
Ihe  attendance  of  all  tfaetr  friends ;  that  Antony 
was  likelv  to  drop  his  designs ;  that  the  cause  of 
the  repaMic,  having  so  fiivourahle  an  aspect,  his 
I  dew 


departure  was  censnred,  and  his  presence 
Was  earnestly  wislied  for. 
'  Upon  these  representations,  Cicero  took  his 
resolution  to  return  to  Rome,  and  arrived  aeain 
at  Pompeii,  on  the  nineteenth  of  August.*  ^ere, 
among  the  accounts  of  what  had  passed  in  tlte 
senate  on  the  first  of  tlwt  month,  he  was  in- 
formed that  Plso,  the  ftither  of  Calpnmia,  and 
Ihther-in.law  of  the  late  Csesar,  had,  notwith- 
standing this  connection  and  his  interest  in  the 
remains  &[  the  late  usurpation,  yigorously  op>- 
posed  the  measures  of  Antony;  and,  on  that 
occasion,  had  acquired  great  distinction  as  a 
man  of  ability,  and  as  an  npright  citizen ;  bot 
ftsaX  not  being  properly  supported  in  the  senate, 
lie  had  declined  any  further  stru^le,  and  had 
absented  himsdf  on  the  following  day. 
'  Cicero,  though  not  greatly  encouraged  by  these 
^reports,  continued  his  journey  to  Home;  and 


'9^ 

off  the  mask  of  a  legal  magistrate,  and  acted  In 
some  measure  as  a  person  who  succeeded  to  the 
military  usurpation  erected  by  Cssar,  a  neiv 
actor  appeared  on  the  stage  of  public  aflairs, 
from  wnose  vouth  nothing  important,  it  was 
thought,  oould,  for  sometime,  be  expected.  This 
was  Caius  Octavius,  the  grand  nephew  of  Julius 
Csesar,  by  his  niece  Attia,  and  the  son  of  Octa- 
Yius,  who,  in  the  course  of  state  preferments, 
had  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  pnetor ;  and  !n  this 
rank,  having  eovemed  the  province  of  Macedo- 
nia, died  suddenly  on  his  return  ftom  thence. 
His  widow,  the  mother  of  this  yonng  man,  mar- 
lied  Philippus,  a  citizen  of  moderate  puts,  but 
uprigfat^ntentions.  In  tiie  house  of  Fhillppas 
^e  young  Oetavius  was  brought  up,  and  pa»ed 
his  early  years,  while  his  grand-uncle  was  en- 
gaged in  the  most  active  narts  of  his  life,  and 
while  he  was  insinuating  nimself  by  intrigues, 
or  forcing  his  way  at  the  head  of  armies  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Roman  emnire.  Elevated  by 
his  connection  with  this  relation  to  a  high  situa- 
tion and  to  higher  views,  he  had  foUowed  him 
in  the  late  campaign  against  the  sons  of  Pompe^ 


iiaving  arrived,  on  the  Hot  of  August,  found  in  ^>ain,  and  was  intended,  though  a  minor,  to 
that  the  expectations  which  he  had  been  made  '  succeed  Lepidns,  under  the  dictator,  as  general 
to  entertain  of  Antony's  intentions  were  void  of  |  of  the  horse. 


foundation ;  and  that  the  outrages  he  was  likdy 
to  commit  were  such,  as  to  muce  it  extremely 
nnsafe  for  any  distinguished  friend  of  the  repul>- 
lie  to  come  in  his  power.  For  this  reason)  Ci- 
'«eft>,  on  the  first  of  September,  sent  an  excuse 
to  the  senate,  pleading  the  ill  sute  of  his  health, 
which  obliged  nim  to  remain  shot  up  in  his  own 
1k»ase.     A  ntony  considered  hfarabsence  from  the 


Upon  the  return  of  Cesar  into  Italy,  and  after 
the  army  destined  for  the  war  in  Asia  had  been 
transported  into  Macedonia,  the  young  Octaviui 
was  sent  to  Apollonia,  as  a  place  at  which  he 
miffht  continue  his  studies,  and  his  military  ex- 
ercises, and  be  in  tho  way  to  ioin  the  army,  and 
to  attend  his  nnde  in  the  projected  expedition  to 
the  East. 

After  Octavins  had  been  about  six  months  at 
VAndi  countenance  to  the  suspicions  vrnich  were  Apollonia,  a  messenger  arrived  In  the  beginning 
enterttdned  of  his  -violent  intentions.  Under  |  of^  the  night  with  accounts  of  Ccesar*s  death, 
this  impression  he  burst  into  rage,  and  sent  an  bearing,  that  he  had  fallen  in  the  senate  ;  bill 
officer  to  require  the  attendance  of  Cicero,  threat-  |  without  determining  whether  he  fell  by  the 
ening,  if  he  persisted  in  his  supposed  contumacy,  ,  hands  of  a  few,  or  in  the  execution  of  a  genoral 
to  pun  down  his  house  about  nis  ears ;   the  or-  ,  resolution  of  the  whole  body.     The  young  man 


-senate 
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front  to  himself,  or.  as 
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dinary  method  of  forcing  those  to  submission, 
who  shut  themselves  up,  or  took  refuge  in  their 
dwellings  fix>m  the  sentence  of  the  law.  He 
was  dissuaded,  however,  from  any  attempt  to 
execute  his  threat ;  and  being  himself  absent 
from  the  senate  on  the  following  day,  Cicero 
ventured  to  take  his  seat,  and,  in  the  absence  of 
tte  consul,  ddivered  that  oration  which  is  en- 
titled the  first  Philippic  In  this  speech  he  ac 
eounted  for  his  late  retirement  from  the  capital, 
and  for  his  present  return,  in  terms  strongly  re- 
llectii^  on  the  conduct  and  administraUon  of 
the  present  consul. 

Antony,  in  his  turn,  greatly  exasperated  by 
the  accounto  he  aeceived  wt  Cicero's  speech,  pre- 
pared to  reply  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of^the 
senate ;  and  delivered  himself  accordingly  with 
great  acrimony  against  his  antagonist.  These 
mutual  attacks  thus  made  in  Uie  absence  of 
the  parties,  produced  from  Cicero  that  f^ous 
oration  which  is  entitled  the  second  Philippic ; 
a  model  of  eloquence  In  the  style  of  ancient  in- 
▼eetive ;  but  which,  though  put  in  the  form  of 
an  immediate  re|dy  to  {notations  supposed  to 
be  made  in  his  presence,  never  was  at  all  dell- 
tered,  and  is  to  be  considered  as  a  mere  rhctori- 
eal  pleading  in  a  fictitious  case.  The  offence, 
however,  which  was  given  by  tiie  publication 
of  this  invective,  made  a  principal  part  In  the 
qiiarrd,  which  the  parties  never  cMsed  to  pursue, 
till  it  ended  with  Cicero's  life. 

While  the  oooaul  Antony  in  this  manner  threw 
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greatly   dejected   and  perplexed    in    hSs 

thoughts.  The  military  men  then  about  him 
adviMd  him  to  repair  to  the  quarters  of  the  armr 
in  Macedonia,  and  toput  himself  at  their  heao. 
But  his  step-rather  Philippus,  and  his  mother 
Attia,  in  their  letters,  had  cautioned  him  against 
this  or  any  other  ambitious  resolution ;  they  ad- 
vised him  to  return  into  Italy  in  the  most  pri- 
vate manner,  and  warned  him  to  avoid  giving 
any  umbrage  to  the  partisans  of  the  rqmblic^ 
who  had  now  got  the  ascendant  at  Rome,  and 
would  not  allow  any  person  whatever  to  tread 
in  the  dangerous  steps  of  his  late  uncle. 

Oetavius  accordingly  embarked  for  Italy ;  and 
as  he  knew  not  what  might  be  the  disposition  of 
the  troops  who  were  then  stationed  at  Brundi- 
sinm,  he  chose  to  land  at  Lnpia,  a  place  at  soma 
little  distance,  and  on  the  same  coast.  Here  he  re- 
ceived farther  accounts  from  Rome,  with  parti- 
culars of  the  conspiracy ;  the  proceedings  of  the 
senate ;  accommodation  of  the  parties ;  the  tu- 
mnlte  that  arose  at  Cesar's  funeral ;  the  will,  and 
his  own  share  in  it :  but  his  friends  still  persisted 
in  recommending  a  private  station,  and  advised 
him  even  to  drop  his  pretensions  to  the  name  and 
inheritance  of  Cssar.  But  this  young  man, 
though  only  turned  of  eighteen,  took  upon  him 
to  decide  for  himself  in  this  matter.  He  sent 
an  officer  to  sound  the  disposition  of  the  garrison 
at  Brundlalnm ;  and  finding  that  they  were  in- 
clined to  revenge  the  death  of  their  l«te  fiivouxite 
,  leader,  and  that  they  resented  the  other  prooeed- 
I  ings  of  the  republican  party,  he  prooeeded  in 
j' person  to  Brundisium  in  the  most  pubUe  man- 
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may  kare  been  lodged  in  the  treasury,  of  tfaat,^  these  liberalities  were  ascribad  to  ^  aeeeaee^ 
)ie  said,  **  Oeaar  bad  already  diverted  too  much  and  oould  not  be  made  a  charge  of  oorruptioo 
U>  his  own  prlyate  uses ;  that  when  his  receipts  against  himseU^  he  did  not  scrupla  to  extend 
came  to  be  examined,  and  the  sums  not  account-  them  ttevond  the  letter  of  the  w^L  He  end^v^ 
ed  for  to  be  claimed*  much  pul^  monev  might  oured  at  Ae  fame  time  to  make  It  be  believed^ 
he  found  amonc  his  effects ;  that  Cesar  nlmself,  that  bv  the  oppressions  of  Antonv  he  was  strait- 
if  living,  could  not  refuse  to  make  up  his  ac-  ened  lor  means  to  perform  his  duty  in  this  re- 
counts ;  and  that  a  proposal  was  actually  In  ,  ^»ect  to  the  people  ;  recommended  to  Ua  agents 
Citation  to  have  them  stated  and  examined.**       ^  to  hasten  the  safe  of  bis  own  effects  at  «nv  pricey 

From  these  altercations,  Octavius  and  Antony  and  continually  brought  new  articles  to  the  mar- 
parted  on  very  ill  terms,  and  were  publicly  ket  in  order  to  raise  money/  Being  introdnead 
known  to  have  quarrelled.  Octavius,  from  an  by  one  of  the  tribunes,  he  delivered  a  barangiie 
affected  zeal  to  put  the  people  in  possession  of '  to  the  people,  In  which  he  declared  hia  inteotioiL 
the  legacy  bequeathed  to  tnem  by  his  &ther,  I  to  exhibit  daowa  and  theatrical  eatertaiiuOMnti 
brought  bis  own  effects  to  sale.  Antony,  «»)  '  In  honour  of  his  late  Other's  memory.''  Ha 
his  paH,  promoted  the  inquiry  into  the  apfdica-  ,  proposed  to  have  seated  himself  at  the  theap 
tioDs  of  public  money,  and  gave  out,  tliat  th#  |  tre  In  his  chair  of  state:  but  In  this  particular 
Iicira  of  the  late  dictator  Would  have  great  suma  had  the  mortification  of  being  forhid  by  the 
to  refund,  and  little  reversion.     These  heirs.  In    tribunes.* 

return^  pleaded  ih»  late  decree  of  the  senate  and  i  Although  the  senators  in  general  promoted  tbo 
people,  ratifying;  all  Cssar's  acts,  and  conse-  claimsof  Octavius,  and  considered  him  as  a  xcaijt- 
queutly  precluding  all  inquiries  into  this,  or  any  oua  coufederate  against  Antony,  who  was  the 
other  part  of  his  luiministration ;  but  as  Antony  '  principal  object  or  their  fears,  the  copspiratom 

could  fabricate  acts  of  Ciesar,  when  wanting,  to    *    '*         '""* — ^''   '  ' 

his  purpose,  so  he  oould  set  aside  or  evade  real 
acts  when  they  stood  in  his  way. 

In  the  mean  time  the  fHends  of  the  republic 
r^oiced  at  a  breach  which  seemed  to  weaken 
their  enemies,  and  gave  them  hopes,  that  a 
competitiiMi  for  the  succession  to  Ci^sar's  power 
-iroujd  divide  the  army,  and  shake  the  founda- 
iion  on  which  that  power  was  supported*  In 
this  Gonteift  Antonj,  by  bis  age,  his  authoritv, 
and  by  his  great  influeoce  in  the  commonwealth, 
having  so  much  the  advantage,  they  thought  it 
safest  to  promote  the  interest  of  bis  antaj^miat, 
who  was  in  a  private  station,  a  minor,  under 
the  direction  of  relations  inclined  to  moderation, 
and  stronely^  possessed  with  deference  to  the 
senate.  Antony,  by  his  arrogance,^  and  the 
public  contempt  with  which  he  treated  the  heir 
of  Ciesar,  gave  offence  to  the  party  from  whioh 
be  lioped  for  support.  Having  already  obtained 
ail  the  ends  which  he  proposed  to  himself  In 
courting  the  senate,  he  pulled  off  the  mask,  and 
set  them  at  defiance.  Cfctavius,  oo  the  contrary, 
while  he  endeavoured  to  supplant  his  antagonist 
ill  the  favour  of  the  people,  affected  great  defer- 
ence  to  the  senate  and  rmrd  to  the  common- 
wealth. He  even  chained  his  language  in  public 
respecting  the  conspirators,  and  to  their  friends 
affected  a  desire  to  be  reconciled  with  them. 
Being  at  the  country- bouse  of  Fhilippus,  near  to 
that  of  Cicero>  he  took  this  opportunity  to  pay 
bis  court  to  a  person  of  so  mncn  consideration  in 
the  republican  party ;  accosted  him  with  the  title 
of  father,  and  menuonlng  hia  ftiends  of  the  con- 


saw  in  him  the  representative  of  their  late  enemy 
and  the  leader  of  Ceesar's  armj.  Thay  endear- 
oured  to  pat  their  firlends  on  their  guard  againat 
him,  and  by  all  means  in  their  power  to  ooun- 
teract  his  popular  arts.  For  tols  purpose  the 
public  entertainments,  which  wcra  this  year  to 
nave  been  given  bv  Brutna  in  the  quality  ti 
praetor,  were  provided  and  exhibited  m  his  al»- 
sence  with  great  splendour.  These  entertain- 
ments, from  animosity  to  the  femily  of  Csesar, 
rather  than  from  a  regard  to  Brutus,  were  con- 
ducted by  C.  Antonius,  the  brother  of  the  pr^ 
sent  consul,  who  presided  in  the  place  of  hii 
coUeague  the  abeent  prstor,  and  who  was  do- 
sirous  on  this  occasion  to  divide  with  Octatioa 
the  popular  favour  even  in  behalf  of  Brutu^ 
with  wbom  be  was  not  on  good  terms.* 

As  such  entertainments  were  intended  bv  the 
Roman  officers  to  ingratiate  themaeives  witn  tba 
people,  so  the  reception  they  met  with  was  con- 
sidered as  an  indication  of  their  success  or  dia- 
appointment  in  any  object  they  had  in  view. 
On  the  present  occasion  the  Tereus  of  Accius 
being  brought  on  the  stage,  and  every  sentiment 
of  liberty  applicable  to  the  times  being  greatlf 
applauded,  this  was  considered  a»  an  intimation 
of  popuhir  favour  to  the  deliverers  of  their  couq- 
try,  and  to  Brutus  in  particular,  the  givar  of  the 
feast.  Hia  friends  thooght  thU  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  make  trial  of  their  strength ;  and 
as  the  Reman  people,  otill  supposed  to  be  the 
sovereigns  of  the  world,  were  accustomed,  like 
other  despotical  masters,  to  decide  on  the  greatest 
aff^rs  as  matters  of  private  paasion,  and  in  the 


spinicv  with  respect,  affected  to  put  himself  '  midst  of  their  pleasures^  the  aristocratieal  party 
entirely  under  his  protection.*  Cicero  being  '  raised  a  cry,  that  the  restorers  of  public  lioer^ 
either  the  dupe  of  these  artifices,  or  willing  to  slMuld  be  recalled  to  their  country.'*  This  orj 
eneoumge  Octavius  against  Antony,  seemen  to  was  not  returned  by  the  audience,  and  the  per- 
llsten  to  his  professions ;  notwithstandiiw  that  |  fomaace  itself  waa  stopped  by  the  dameora  of 
Pbilippus,  who  was  interested  to  save  toe  re-  {  the  opposite  farty»  untU  the  proposal  now  made 
public,  at  the  same  time  informed  him  that  he  ,  in  favour  of^the  oa— piratora  should  be  witb- 


did  not  believe  this  artful  bov  was  sincere.* 

While  the  young  Csesar  thua  strove  to  ingra^ 
tiato  himself  with  the  party  of  the  senate,  his 
chi  ef  reliance  was  on  the  people.  He  <menod  an 
offi  ce  for  the  payment  of  the  late  dictator  s  kgaej 


4  Cic.  ad  AtfSc  lib.  xiv.  ep.  11.    Modo  venit  Oeta. 

vius  Id  proaUmam  vtllaM  Philippic  nribi  totus  doditas. 

5  ibM.  Ub.  xU.  ep.  U. 


drawn. 

Brutus  and  Caasios  finding  tbeir  party  among 
the  people  ao  litde  able  to  snppert  thorn,  saw  no 
aecnrity  hot  in  thepoascaaion  of  provinees  whioh^ 
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TUfi  PBOOR&SS  Aia>  TERMINATION 


[Book  V. 


CHAP.    III. 

Sfiuaiion  and  Addreu  of  OcUmmt^^Meetin^  of  the  Senate-~Progress  of  Antony^-^Hxt  march  into  Gaul 
'^Menage  <f  Octavius  to  Decimus  Bruttts—Niew  Consuls  Htrtius  and  Pansa^^Meeting  cf  the  8f 
nate^'DeptUation  to  Aiitony^-'His  Answer — Declared  an  enemy'— Advance  of  Hirtius  ana  Odaohu 
to  raise  the  siege  of  MtOina—Bruhu  and  Cassius  conjirmed  in  the  cominand  Jf  all  the  Eastern  Pro- 

•  vinces^-'Pnmss  <^  the  War  in  Gmil— Siege  of  MuUna  raised^^unction  of  Antony  and  Lepidu^~' 
Consulafe  o^  Octavius* 


WHEN  Antony  left  Rome  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  C»alpine  Gaui,  Octavius  was 
in  arms  at  the  eatea  of  the  city,  and,  though  a 
mere  youth  unaer  age,  was  furnished  with  evenr 
art  which  age  its^  could  bestow,  to  qualify 
him  for  the  part  he  was  to  act.  He  had  gained 
upon  the  army  by  donations  and  promises; 
upon  the  senate  by  public  professioni  of  duty 
and  of  zeal  for  the  republic ;  and,  on  particular 
members,  bv  attentions  and  dattery.  The  le- 
gions, which  had  lately  come  over  to  him  &om 
Antonvi  having  exhibited  a  moclc  fight,  he  or- 
dered tuem,  on  that  occasion,  a  special  gratuity 
of  five  hundred  sextertii,  or  four  pounds  a  man; 
saying,  that  as  this  was  but  the  representation 
of  a  battle,  the  reward  was  proportional ;  but 
if  he  should  ever  have  occasion  to  employ  them 
in  real  fights,  tbey  should  have  as  many  thou- 
sands.' In  this  situation,  it  became  necessary 
for  the  senate,  either  to  authorise  and  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  ultraneous  support ;  or,  by 
I'ef using  it,  to  drive  the  veterans,  and  all  the 
military  party  which  still  revered  the  name  of 
Ca»ar,  into  measures  immediately  fatal  to  the 
republic 

Upon  the  march  of  Antony  towards  Gaul, 
Octavius  had  already  sent  a  message  to  Decimus 
Brutus'  with  assurances  of  his  aid  in  defending 
ihat  province,  and  of  his  co-operation  every 
where  else  in  supporting  the  authority  of  the 
senate.  Hitlierto  men  stood  in  awe  of  Antony, 
as  being  vested  with  the  authority  of  consul, 
and  threatening  to  treat  his  opponents  as  rebehi 
to  the  commonwealth.  Even  Hirtius  and  Pan- 
sa,  destined  to  succeed  him  in  the  consulship,  it 
was  supposed,  would  scarcely  venture  to  take 
possession  of  the  office  without  hb  consent,  and 
the  usual  form  of  his  abdication  ;  but  the  proe- 
Dect  of  a  vigorous  support  from  Octavius,  re- 
lieved many  from, their  fears  of  Antony,  and 
determined  them  on  the  part  they  were  to 
art. 

The  senate,  under  pretence  of  taking  measures 
tliat  the  Burceeaing  consols  might  enter  on  their 
office  in  safety,  being  assembled  bv  one  of  the 
tribunes  on  the  nineteenth  of  December,  a 
manifesto  was  produced  from  Decimus  Brutus, 
of  which  no  copy  remains,  but  probably  stating 
his  right  to  the  province  of  Gaul,  and  repre- 
senting the  injustice  of  Antony  in  attempting 
to  dislodge  him  by  force.     Octavius  was  at  the 


1  Apptan.  de  Bell.  Cit.  lib.  ii. 
t  Dio.  Cum.  lib.  sJv.  c.  15. 


same  time  introduced  by  the  tribone,  and  pro- 
nounced a  panegjrric  on  Brutus.'  Cicero,  m  a 
speech  whicn  is  still  extant,  extolled  the  conduct 
of  the  young  Csesar  in  arming  the  veterans,  as 
a  f  enerous  effort  made  at  the  haseard  of  his  own 
lite,  and  of  his  private  fortune,  to  defend  the 
republic  He  apnlanded  the  two  legions  wbp 
had  lately  desertea  from  Antony ;  and  warmly 
uq^ed  the  senate  to  support  Decimus  Brutus  in 
his  province.  He  moved,  that  thanks  stumld 
be  given  to  these  officers,  and  to  the  troops  who 
adhered  to  them ;  and  that  the  consuls,  on  the 
first  of  January,  should  move  the  senate  fisrtber 
to  consider  ot  tne  rewards  that  were  doe  to  the 
army,  for  the  faithful  services  which  they  had 
rendered  to  the  commonwealth.  These  public 
propositions  he  blended  with  a  continual  and 
vehement  invective  against  Antony.*  He  ob- 
tained decrees  of  the  senate  to  the  several  effects 
he  had  proposed;  and  having  carried  those 
det^ees  to  the  comitia  or  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple for  their  approbation,  there  likewise  be 
supported  them  with  a  repetition  of  the  same 
topics,  and  with  the  usual  force  oC  his  elo- 
quence.' 

In  the  mean  time,  Antony,  being  arrived  on 
the  frontier  of  Gaul,  despatched  an  officer  to 
Decimus  Brutus,  with  a  copy  of  his  own  com- 
mission from  the  Roman  people,  and  with  an 
order  to  evacuate  the  province.  To  this  meesage 
he  had  for  answer,  that  Decimus  Brutus  hfJd 
his  command  by  authority  of  the  Roman  senate, 
who  alone,  by  the  laws,  wcnre  entitled  to  dispose 
of  the  provinces ;  and  that  he  would  not  sur- 
render what  the  laws  of  his  country  had  enjoined 
him  to  defend.  Antony,  after  having  to  no 
purpose  exchanged  repeated  messages  on  this 
subject,  continued  bis  march  into  toe  provinct*, 
and  forced  Brutus,  with  two  leaions  and  some 
iiew  levies,  that  were  under  his  command,  to 
throw  himself  into  Mutina,  where  he  bad 
formed  some  magazines  from^  the  stores  and 

Krovisions  he  was  able  to  collect  in  the  neighbour- 
ood,  and  where  he  proposed  to  wait  for  the 
succours  which  he  was  made  to  expect  from 
Rome.  Antony  advanced  to  Bononia  and  Cl»- 
terna,  took  possession .  of  these  places,  and 
having  invested  Mutina,  began  to  besiege  it  in 
form. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  affairs 
U.  C.  710.        in  the  end  of  December,  about 


»  Cicer.  ad  Famil.  lib.  xi.  rp.  0.    Ibidem,  PblUp  iil. 
r.  5. 
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OP  THE  ROMAN  REPUBLIC 


Pafua,  CHir- 
tins,  both 
kUUd,     Oeta. 
9tus  succeeded 
Panea.    Upon 
kie  rtttgna- 
thH,  C.  Cari- 
mu  succeeded 
Oetavims.     Q. 
Pedius  suc- 
ceeded Bir- 
tlMs*       Fenti- 
dius  succeeded 
Pedhts,  who 
dUdt$in0k€, 


tan  moDtlii  after  the  d«mtk  of 
C— BT.*  On  the  first  of  Jano. 
arj,  the  oonsula  Paxiaa  woA  Hir- 
tius,  being  to  enter  on  the  exer- 
citd  of  th^ir  office,  proceeded  to 
the  senate  \vem  the  temple,  where 
they  had  offered  the  usual  ncri- 
ficea  ;  and  agreeably  to  the  mtler 
of  the  nineteenth  of  Decemba*, 
moved  this  assembly  to  take  un* 
der  consideration  the  present 
state  of  the  rppablic*  Pausa 
hayinff  stated  the  subject,  called 
upon  his  CBther-iU'Iawy  Q.  Fn- 
sius  Calenus  to  deliver  his  opin- 
ion. This  senator  being  disposed  to  favour  Antony 
advised,  that  they  should  not,  rashly,  take  any  vio- 
lent resolution ;  that  they  should  send  a  deputa- 
tion to  the  late  consul,  with  instructions  from  the 
senate  to  lay  down  his  arms,  and  to  return  to  his 
duty.  This  motion  was  vehemently  opposed  by 
Cloero,  who,  in  a  speech  still  extant,^  insisted 
that  Autouv  was  already  in  effect  declared  an 
enemy,  and  ousht  to  be  reduced  by  force,  not 
gained  by  negotiation  and  treaty.  He  recounted 
the  violences  committed  by  him  in  his  late  con- 
sulate, pdrticulaily  the  acts  which  he  promul- 
gated under  the  pretence  of  Cosar's  memorials 
and  will.  **  From  the  foundation  of  Home  to 
this  present  hour,'*  he  said,  *'  Antouv  alone  Imis 
had  the  impudence  to  present  himself  in  this  as- 
sembly, escorted  by  a  military  force.  The  kings 
oevet  attempted  it.  The  boldest  adventurers, 
and  tl^y  who  were  most  forward  to  revive  the 
kingly  power,  never  ventured  so  far.  I  remem- 
ber Cinna:  I  have  seen  SyDa ;  and,  iMt  of  all, 
Cmar.  These  were  the  persons,  who,  since  the 
expulsion  of  Tarquin,  made  the  greatest  advan- 
ces to  kingly  power.  I  do  not  say  that  they 
were  unattended  in  the  senate,  or  that  their  re- 
tinue were  always  unarmed ;  they  were  followed 
only  by  a  few,  and  with  concealed  weapons. 
But  this  daring  assassin  paraded  in  the  streets 
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ratify  all  the  procatdinga  of  Brutus  hi  defending 
the  pn^vinoe  of  Gaul ;  that  Lepidna  should  have 
a  statue  erected  to  him ;  that  Qctavius  should 
have  the  rank  of  proprwtor,  be  ooofirmed  in  his' 
present  command,  and  be  entitled  to  sue  for  the, 
offices  of  state  before  the  legal  m ;  tltat  three 
years  o(  the  age  appointed  bv  law,  bhould  be 
dispensed  with  in  lienalf  of  Lgnatulelus ;  that 
the  veterans,  who  had  taken  arms  under  Oct»-. 
vius,  and  the  legions,  who  had  deserted  from 
Antony  to  join  the  standard  of  the  oommook-; 
weal  til,  should  have  the  gratuities  that,  wero 
promised  to  them  by  Octavius ;  and  at  the  end. 
of  the  present  war  should  have  grants  of  land/ 
and  a  perpetual  exemption  to  themselves  an<L 
their  children  from  every  militarv  service.  In. 
his  encomium  on  Brutus,  he  insinuated  the, 
praise  that  was  due  to  him,  as  a  partner  in  the 
conspiracy  against  C«sar ;  but,  not  to  offend  the 
partizans  of  Octa vius,  declined  entering  fully  on 
that  subject.  He  pledged  himself  for  the  future 
behaviour  of  Octavius.  *'  This  admirable  you og 
man,**  he  said,  "  having  once  tasted  of  true  glory, 
having  found  himself  neld  forth  by  the  senate, 
by  the  people,  and  by  all  orders  of  men  as  a  citi- 
2en  dear  to  his  country,  and  as  the  guardian  of 
the  commonwealth,  never  can  place  any  other 
q>ecies  of  distinction  or  honour  in  competitioq 
with  this.  If  Julius  Caesar  had  found  himself, 
at  so  early  a  period  of  life,  in  surh  an  illustrioua 
point  of  view,  he  never  would  have  sought  for 
preferment  by  courting  the  populace,  nor  have 
betaken  himself  to  measures  incompatible  with 
the  safety  of  his  country.  The  mind  of  this 
young  man  is  perfectly  known  to  me.  Love  of 
the  republic,  respect  to  the  senate,  deference  to 
good  men,  the  desire  of  real  glory  are  his  ruling 
passions.  I  will  therefore  vraiture  to  pledge  my 
nonour  in  the  most  positive  assurances  to  youy 
to  the  Roman  people,  and  to  the  commonwealth. 
I  promise,  I  undertake,  I  engage  that  C.  Ceesar 
will  continue  towards  the  republic  this  conduct 
which  he  now  holds,  and  that  he  will  always 
with  a  militarv  power,  moving  in  cohorts  under  1  be  what  vou  wish,  and  what  you  would  chooso 
arms,  with  all  tne  forms  of  a  regular  march,    that  he  should  be.** 

He  posted  a  body  of  archers  with  their  quivers  I  Octavius,  we  may  suppose,  had,  In  some  mea- 
foll,  and  even  chests  of  qwre  arrows  for  imme-  I  sure,  blinded  Cicero  with  his  flattery ;  yet  in 
diate  and  continued  action,  on  the  very  steps  by  I  this  panegyric  there  was  probably  more  of 
Trhich  senators  were  to  ascend  into  the  temple  of ;  what  the  orator  wished  to  recommend  to  Octa- 
Conoord ;  you  have  ordered  public  thanks  to  the  \  vius,  than  of  what  he  believed  to  be  his  original 
tro<^  that  have  drawn  their  swords  against  •  intention  ;  but  this  designing  young  man  was 
bim ;  you  have  extolled  the  generous  magnani-  !  not  to  be  caught  in  such  snares.  He  knew  too 
ittky  of  a  young  man  who,  without  waiting  for  well  how  to  retort  these  artifices,  even  at  an 
your  commission,  brought  a  hasty  power  to  cover  •  age,  when  others  scarcely  knew  that  such  arts 
the  citv  from  his  violence;  and  are  you  now  de-  \  are  practised ;  and  the  experienced  Ctixro,  with 
liberating  whether  you  are  to  soothe  his  fury '  all  the  penetration  and  wit  for  which  he  was 
with  negotiation,  or  to  meet  it  with  force  ?"  If '  eminent,  was  the  dupe  of  a  youth  who  possessed 
you  send  deputies  to  his  camp,  no  matter  with  |  the  deepest  of  all  artificea,  that  of  suffering  hira- 
wbat  measage,  you  will  appear  to  surrender ;  self  In  appearance  to  be  deceived,  while  iu 
you  will  appear  to  distrust  your  own  cause ;  you  reality  he  emnloyed  the  cunning  of  others  to  his 
will  damp  the  ardour  of  your  own  troops;  and    own  purpose.' 

yon  will  shake  the  faith  of  the  provinces.'*  |      !>.  Pieo,  with  a  considerable  party  in  the  se- 

Snoh  was  the  purport  of  Cirero*s  speech  re- '  nate,  Indined  to  moderate  the  resolutions  that 

•pe<eting  the  conduct  of  Antony,  the  merits  of  were  proposed  against  Antony.     He  contended 

DeslmuB  Brutus,  of  Lepidus,*of  Octavius,  ofi  that  no  Roman  citizen  could  be  condemned  uu- 

*    "  *  .---..     that  the  senate  could  do  no  more  than 


the  legions,  and  of  the  veterans ;  and  of  L.  £ff- 
natuleius  the  tribune,  who  led  the  Legio  Martia 
In  the  late  choice  of  their  party.  In  Uie  dose  of 
the  speaohs  he  moved,  TImt  suitable  honours 
ahottld  be  decreed  to  each ;  that  the  senate  should 


A  Applso.  de  Belt.  Cit.  tH>.  ii. 
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appoint  him  a  day  of  trial,  and  cite  him  to  an- 
swer for  himself.  The  time  of  the  first  meeting 
being  already  spent  in  Itbis  debate,  the  senate 
adjourned;  and  tha  sutjeet  being  resumed  ob 
the   following   day,    It   is  said**  that  Fu$iua 
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irduoas,  and  agaltttt  wbmn  the  friends  of  tlie 
MpaUle  ootdd  not  be  too  much  on  their  ^oatrd.' 

whUe  men  were  amuMd  witii  such  dhcouiw 
iit  Home,  Sertltu  Stipldtts,  one  of  tie  lliree  de- 
jlhitles  on  whom  the  senilte  chiefly  reHed  fbr  tA^ 
effect  of  their  commiesion,  died  on  the  journey. 
The  other  two  were  kindly  receired  by  Antony, 
itfid*  admitted  without  any  jeelouty  or  di^tnut  to 
Tisit  the  approaches  he  had  made,  and  the  woriM 
ne  had  erected,  a^nst  the  town  of  Mutina. 

While  tlie  siege  was  continued  without  inter- 
roption,  the  commissionen  were  receired  with 
affected  submission  to  the  orders  of  the  senate  ; 
Were  told  tliat  Antony  wouM  evicnate  th«  pro* 
▼ince,  disband  his  army,  and  return  to  a  prfVate 
station  ;  that  he  would  forget  the  past^  and  agree 
to  a  sincere  reoonciUation,  provideu  that  tlie 
legionr  then  under  his  command,  that  his  cavalry 
and  liis  guards  were  properly  rewarded  and  ao^ 
eommedated  with  erants  of  land,  and  put  upon 
the  same  foofinc  m  ^  these  respects  with  the 
troops  of  Octavras ;  proTlded  that  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  provinces^  which  he  had  made  in  con- 
junction wi  th  Dolabdla,  should  be  confirmed;  that 
the  acts  taken  fh>m  the  will  and  memoirs  of  his 
late  colleague  should  be  ratified ;  that  no  account 
should  be  reauired  of  the  money  which  he  had 
taken  from  the  temple  of  Ops ;  that  the  septem- 
yiri,  or  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  should  not 
snfV^  for  what  they  had  done  in  dellrering  it 
into  his  hands :  that  a  general  indemnity  should 
pass  in  favour  of  all  hb  adherents ;  that  his  act 
relating  to  Judkaturee  should  not  be  repealed ; 
that  upon  tiese  eondWoBs  he  would  evacuate  the 
OainaTogata,*  but  retain  the  Comata,*  with  six 
ft*gions,  to  be  completed  wfA  draughts  from  ibe 
thtops  now  under  Decimua  Brutus;  that  he 
should  have  this  force  as  long  as  Marcus  Brutus 
*nd  CaiuB  Casslus  should  remain  under  arms ; 
and  that,  at  any  rate,  he  should  retain  his  divi- 
sion of  tne  province  for  five  years. 

In  this  plan  of  accommodation,  Antony  en- 
deavoured to  frustrate  the  principal  articles,  by 
mesne  of  the  conditions  ymdi  he  took  care  to 
ialjoln ;  and,  In  order  entirely  to  defeat  Ae 
purpose  ot  his  antagonbts,  he  sent  to  Rome,  In 
tile  company  of  the  deputies  of  the  senate,  his 
quffstor,  of  the  name  of  Cotyla,  with  orders  to 
ooBelt  Ids  interest,  and  to  lntr^[ue  widi  the  se- 
tattors  and  principal  dtiaens.'  Complaining  of 
the  ascendant  his  enemies  had  gained  in  the  se- 
nate! «  WiOi  what  countenance,'*  he  said,  <*can 
'  tley  arraign  the  administration  of  CsBsar,  whUe 
they  submit  to  that  ot  Cicero  ?  If  they  allegs 
that  C»sar  was  an  usurper,  what  is  this  Cicero, 
who  pretends  to  dictate  to  the  Roman  senate, 
and  to  suspend  the  orders  of  the  Roman  people  ? 
Let  him  know  that  I  claim  the  province  of 
Oaul,  in*  conseouence  ef  an  appointment  ftxmi 
the  Mghest  autBoritv  in  the  state,  add  he  may 
be  assured  that  I  shall  treat  Declmus  Brutus  as 
a  rebel,  if  he  persist  In  wlthholdinc  It  from  me. 
The  life  of  this  traitor  shall  atone  tbr  that  noble 
Idood  which  he  shed  in  the  senate  house,  and 
shall  expiate  that  guilt  in  which  Cicero  Is  fmst 
invulvinf  the  senate  itself.**^ 

Antony,  in  this  commiMon  to  hlsqusestor, 
and  In  bits  jniMIo  declaratioBs,  lolned  vmh  Ae 
insolence  of  the  matter,  affected  exprsrtloiM  of 
submission  to  the  senate ;  and  made  a  variety  of 


proposals,  either  to  galb  tf«to»  or  to  carry  IhvoM^ 
witb  the  army,  whose  tnteMst  Ito  pre«elMtod  ttf 
have  greatly  at  heart.  ^Fhe  deputies  who  had 
been  employed  on  this  unsuecessful  bodnesai,  in* 
eurred  much  publ  \e  eenstaf«.  It  wis  unwoHhr 
of  L.  Piso  and  of  L.  Philfppns,  H  was  saM,  tv 
h(dd  any  intercourse  vHth  «  rebel,  wha  refined 
to  comply  with  the  orders  fhsif  vreresent  to  hhn.  ^ 
Under  tbis  Siense  of  the  matter,  at  a  meeUnjf  of 
the  senate^  it  was  meted,  that  wttr  should  be  deu 
dirtd  against  Antony,  and  that  every  senatoi' 
AouM  assume  the  military  habltL  Thk  motion' 
was  asppteed  to,  even  by  LocHur  Ctesar,  ui|cle  t^ 
Antony;  a  decree  was  framed  upon  it,  and^ 
passed  without  opposition,  by  which  the  army 
under  his  ootnmand,  were  required  by  a^eertakr 
day  to  lay  down  their  arms.** 

Upon  thh  resolution,  obtAteed  hyfh^M  vHht 
strove  Ibr  die  preservation  of  the  common* 
wedhh,  mat  r^otcings  were'  made  over  all' 
Italy,  and  it  did  not  then  appear  from  whemje'iiny! 
real  dangercould  ariss  to  tm  authority  of  laws, 
which  were  so  properly  supportnd.  The  eonrali^ 
it  was  ebserveu,  acted  wiUi  great  vigour;  the' 
senate,  the  middling  dasi,  and  the  crtlsens  hr 
gmeral,  expressed  great  aMsi."  The  peopH* 
crowded  to  have  Aelr  names  ^nTbHed  m  the 
levies  that  were  ordered.**  The  neputnitntf 
whidi  Cicero  gaba^  M  brhigtofr  publW  affkfhr 
faito  this  situation,  set  him  at  the  heid  of  thtti 
commonwealth ;  but  while  It  placed  the  Wh^ifsi 
administration  of  the  state  In  ms  hands,  it  madb** 
him  an  oUect  of  great  animosity  to  the  opposite 
party,  and  of  some  envy  to  many  person^  dfprliw 
cipal  consideration  In  his  own.    It  was  under 


the  ImprsssloD  of  these  circumstances,  he  tom- 
plained  tlrat  senators  of  the  fifi^  rank  tverv 
lukewarm,  were  tittSd^  or*  ffll  xflSsctM  to  the' 
cause  of  the  repuUfc.  ** 

The  ctonduct  of  the  war  War  codtmltted  to  the 
eensuls,  and,  j<dntiy  with  them»  to  Octavlus,  In 
the  capacity  of  propnetor.  Ordcirs  Were  like- 
wise despatehed  to  Lepldus  and  to  Planeus,  to' 
eo-opente  with  these  officers.  TSe  first  waa 
yet  on  his  march  Into  Spain;  through  the  pro- 
vince of  Narbonne ;  the  other  was  pMt«d  on  the 
Rhone.**  Thetreasurybeingsonrachfldiausted 
by  the  late  embezzlements,  that  there  was  not 
money  stdBdent  for  the  immediate  servic^  it 
was  agreed  that  idi  cMzens  should  pay  the  By^ 
and  twentieth  part  of  all  their  effbcte ;  thkt  the 
senators  shoulo  pay,  over  and  above,  t  ccrtafa) 
nto  fiw  UH  the  houses  or  tenements  th«y  either 
possessed  or  let  to  tenants,  and  that  In  sM  of 
these  supplies,  reouisltionS  of  money  and  of  ariaa 
should  be  made  through  all  the  towns  of  Italy. 

In  the  mean  thne,  Octavius.  wlAottt  waiting 
for  the  authority  with  which  the  senate  had 
lately  Invested  Mm,  had  followed  Antony  acroM 
the  Apennines,  and  took  post  With  his  army  at 
the  Fortim  Comelii,**  on  the  road  from  Arrmi- 
num^to  Mutina.**  The  messages  which  passed 
between  the  senate  and  Antony,  asweQasthe* 
delays  which  the  consuls,  under  the  pretence  of 
winter,  made  In  advandng  with  tnelr  ftirces, 
gave  him  some  degree  of  uneasiness.  Puisa  was 
employed  at  Rome  in  oendusting  the  newleviesr- 
Hirtius,  though  destined  to  take  the  field,  and  to 
join  Octavius,  was  stm  detained  by  indisposi- 
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Hic^  tntm,  n4  wm  aetiuilly  tngagtd  la  tli« 
M^ge  of  Apftin«a,  to  trhlcb  Bmsus  had  retkad 
when  CuMios  arritrMl  In  Syria. 

tB«  Arrival  of  CmbIus,  the  two  lemons  under 
BuMOs  decl»«d  for  bhu ;  and  soon  after  the 
o«ber  six,  moved  by  the  aatb^Hity  ot*  his  conmia- 
dk>n  from  the  eenate,  or  eabied  by  bia  peraonal 
character  and  address,  followed  this  ekample* 
Four  more  legions,  who,  Intending  to  join  Dola* 
beUa*  were  marching  from  Egypt  through  Pud* 
estlnek"  were  intercepted,  and  Ibrred  to  reoeire 
bis  orders  as  goremor  of  Syria.  His  army,  by 
these  different  accessions,  amomitied  to  twelve 
legions. 

Upon  the  irst  sospleion  that  Bratna  and  Caa- 
slus  intended  to  possess  themselves  of  these  im- 
portant provinces,  DolabellSi  to  whom,  by  the 
inflnenee  of  Antony,  the  command  in  Syria  had 
been  assigned,  set  oat  firom  Rome,  and  with  all 
possible  oB^ence  joined  some  troops  that  were 
plared  to  receive  hhn  on  the  side  of  Macedonia, 
passed  the  Helespont,  and  continued  his  route  to 
the  east.  Tn  passing  "througb  the  province  of 
Asia,  he  bad  an  interview  at  Smyrna  vHth  Tre- 
bonias,  -professed  a  frienddiip  for  bim,  affiwted 
great  re^>ect  for  his  associates  in  the  conspiracT^ 
against  CflBsar,  and  a  2eal  for  the  restoration  of 
the  commonwealth.  After  this  conference  with 
the  governor  of  the  province,  be  put  bis  army  in 
motion  with  the  most  pacific  appearances  un  the 
roots  to  Ephesus;  ana  having  by  these  means 
put  Trebonius  off  his  guard,  he  retomed  in  the 
night,  surprised  the  dty  of  Smyrna,  seized  on 
tlie  person  of  the  governor,  and,  withmany  in* 
anlts,  put  him  to  the  torture,"  eontlnolng  bkn 
under  ft  fbr  some  days,  in  order  to  extort  a  dla^ 
covery  of  the  treasure  wMeh  he  supposed  to  be 
hid  In  some  repository  of  the  province ;  bnt  on 
the  third  day,  DolabeUa  having  satiated  his  mind 
with  these  cruelties,  gave  orders  that  Trebonius 
should  be  strangled,  his  head  severed  f^m  the 
body,  and  exposed  on  the  point  of  a  spear,  while 
the  limbs  were  dragged  tnrough  the  streets. 

This  murder,  being  committed  on  the  person 
of  a  Roman  officer,  within  the  very  province  In 
which  he  was  appointed  to  command,  raised  a 
general  indignation.  Doiabella  was  declared  a 
public  enemy  by  the  senate.  The  conduct  oi  the 
war  against  him  was  committed  to  Cains  Cas- 
sioa,  who  was  now  at  the  bead  of  the  armies  in 
Syria,  and  who,  together  with  Marcos  Brotos, 
was  authorised  by  formal  decrees  to  retafn  aH 
the  forces  they  had  assembled,  and  all  the  re- 
sources of  which  ^hey  were  possessed,  and  to 
employ  them  according  to  their  own  judgment, 
where  the  service  of  the  repnbHc  seemed  most  td 
reouire  their  exertions." 

ITius  the  flames  of  war,  which  were  already 
tighted  in  Italy,  began  to  extend,  and  were  soon 
communicated  to  every  part  of  the  empire,  llie 
cmposlte  armies  before  Miitina  continued  daring 
tne  winter  to  observe  each  other,  and  In  their 
attempts  to  give  or  to  withhold  relief  firom  the 
besieged,  had  frequent  Afrmishes  and  parttad  en* 
gagements.  The  chief  direction  of  afAdrs  at 
Rome,  in  the  mean  thne,  had  devolved  on  Ci- 
csrou  who  incited  the  senate  and  the  people.  With 
all  the  powers  of  his  ' 


_  linst  Antony^ 
The  so£llers  Ui  genenl,  wHh  thdl*  officers,  were 
notwHhstandtog  incUned  to  fovour  this  deslared 
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tieular,  who  proftsaed  to  raoga  J 

OctavioB,  was  in  reality  warmly  attached  to  Us 

S^lu»^ttM>i«'^c««^  ^»^  ^  «t^  iMirtt  of 
tm)  republican  party.-  For  this  porpoae,  he  as* 
sambled  a  body  of  votenms  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome,  and  advanced  towards  tM  city ;  but 
his  design  being  somoted,  and  the  peweos 
against  whom  It  was  dfareeted  having  taken  tbo 
aUrm,  and  withdrawn  to  plaeea  of  salety,  Jie 
tamed  away  to  Ptcenomy  and  fliera  waited  tha 
issne  of  the  campaign.** 

The  senate,  during  the  dependanae  of  thsaa 
operations,  as  in  fall  possession  of  the  repyblie» 
devised -laws,  to  prevent  f^  the  futoro  tiiaaa 
abuses  which  had  given  rise  to  the  present  diasr- 
ders.  Hisy  resolved,  that  no  extraordinary 
commission  of  any  kind  should  ba  given  to  any 
sincle  person,  or  any  prsvindai  appointment 
pnHonged  beyond  a  year.**     While  they 


thus  employed,  separate  addresses  were  presented 
to  them  from  Lepidus  and  from  Plancoa,  warmly 
recommending  an  accommodation  with  Antony. '" 
Cioero  made  bis  observations  on  this  eondod,  in 
a  letter  to  Phmeus  of  Um  thirteenth  of  the  kalenda 
of  April,  or  twentieth  of  March ;  bat  bodtHvaW 
himself  to  Lepidus  on  the  same  sufeifaot  with 
more  warmth,  alluding  to  some  recent  honoors 
which  had  been  received  by  this  officer,  and  for 
which  he  ncgleeted  to  make  the  proper  oeknoor- 
ledgments.  **  I  am  glad,"  he  said,  **  that  yom 
wish  to  reconcile  your  fellow-cittxens  to  CAsh 
other.  If  yoo  could  procure  them  peace  withont 
slavery^  you  would  perform  a  most  aoeeptaUa 
service  to  your  eountrv,  and  acqolre  moeh  hon^ 
our  to  yoursrtf ;  bat  if,  under  the  title  of  peaoa, 
we  are  again  to  beeome  the  slaves  of  a  prsMigata 
vlllahi,  be  Msored  that  every  mvi  in  nls  aenseo 
will  prefer  death.  In  my  opinion,  theref!ors»  it 
wHl  be  wiae  in  you  to  rant  ^m  a  prspoMl, 
which  neither  the  senate^  the  people,  nor  any 
good  man  can  approve.'* " 

Notwithflitadding  these  sentiments,  poblkly 
declared  by  a  person  then  supposed  to  be  at  tha 
head  of  the  republic,  numbers  in  the  city  and  in 
the  senate  espoused  the  cause  of  Antony.  Ptoo» 
at  whose  house  the  vrife  and  children  of  this 
sopposed  pobllc  enemy  were  entertained,  openly 
corresponded  with  him.  The  consol  Pansa  pro- 
posed a  fresh  deputation  to  him  with  overturea 
of  peace,  and  Mr  party  in  the  senate  inrtdioasly 
offered  to  devolve  the  honsfor  of  this  d«p«tation 

Ihe  offer,  with 


opon  Cicero  himself,  whorejectid  i 


proper  animadvereion  on  m  danger  to  which 
his  lifo  must  be  exposed  in  tfie  camp  of  his  cne« 
my,  and  discussed  with  bis  usual  ^oquenee  the 
weakness  of  the  connell  itself,  as  w^  as  the 
great  Impropriety  of  his  being  employed  In  It. 

WhHe  this  measore  was  in  agitation,  Htathtt 
and  Ootavios  appear  to  have  sent  a  joint  mesaoge 
to  Antony,  infwmtag  him  of  what  had  bean 
proposed  in  the  senate,  and  desiring  a  ceasathm 
of  arms,  wi^  Mberty  to  convey  soma  snpply  to 
tbo  garrison  of  Motlna,  until  the  event  of  tha 
senate's  d^iberations  should  be  known.  Antony 
repiied  in  terms  calculated  to  Insinuate  himaeu 
Into  the  favour  of  the  late  Omr's  party,  and  to 
gain  theaffoetkm  of  the  army;  bat  foU  of  n^ 
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hTvay,  in  case  they  should  be  disturbed  on  their 
march.  Antony,  at  the  same  time,  hariftg  in- 
telllgence  of  their  route,  marched  in  the  night 
With  two  chosen  legions,  the  second  and  third, 
two  prvtorian  cohorts,  being  yeteran  and  ex- 
perienced troops,  with  a  numerous  body  of  irre- 
fniars  and  horse.  He  took  nost  at  a  Tillage, 
which  was  called  the  Forom  Gallonim,  and  post- 
ing the  horse  and  irregulars  In  open  view  in  the 
field,  at  some  distance  n*om  the  Tillage,  he  placed 
the  legions  and  irregular  infantry  in  ambuscade 
under  the  cover  of  uie  houses. 

When  Pansa*s  army,  led  by  the  detachment 
which  Hirtiufl  had  sent  to  receive  them,  came 
in  sight  of  Antony's  horse  and  irregulars,  they 
eottld  not  be  restrained  until  the  posture  and 
strength  of  the  enemy  were  exammed.  Thev 
broke  from  their  ranks,  and  without  waiting  till 
the  villageshould  be  visited,  they  rushed  through 
a  defile  in  a  wood  or  morass  to  intercept  the  ene- 
my, who,  appearing  to  consist  of  horse  and  light 
innintry  alone,  could,  as 
no  hopes  of  safety  but  by 
which  it  was  neceasanr  I 

to  prevent.  As  the  foremost  or  I'ansa's  army 
were  passing  in  the  most  disorderly  manner 
from  this  defile,   in  pursuit  of  their  supposed 

rry,  Antony,  with  the  legions,  placed  himself 
their  way,  and  forced  tnem  to  fly  with  great 
slaughter.  Pansa  himself  was  dangerously 
wounded,  and  his  army  obliged  to  take  rei^ge 
in  the  camp  from  which  they  had  marched  m 
tlie  morning.  ^  Here  too  Antony  attempted  to 
force  them,  but  was  repulsed ;  and  fearing  that 
fals  own  retreat  might  be  out  oif,  took  his  reso- 
lution to  rethre,  and  endeavoured,  without  loss 
ef  time,  to  ri;}oin  the  main  body  of  hb  army 
which  lay  before  Mutina. 

Antony  was  soon  justified  in  his  appreheu- 
•iooa  of  Uie  danger  to  which  the  further  pursuit 
of  his  victory  over  Pansa  might  have  exposed 
him ;  for  Hirtius,  having  intelligenee  of  the 
movement  he  had  made  in  the  night,  though  too 
late  to  prevent  Its  effects,  had  left  hie  camp 
.  with  twenty  cohorts  of  voters  fis,  arrived  at  the 
F«ram  Gallonim,  and  was  in  possession  of  the 
'very  ground  on  which  Ftmsa  had  been  defeated, 
when  Antony,  returning  from  the  pursuit  of 
Us  victory,  fell,  in  his  turn,  into  the  same  snare 
which  he  himself,  a  few  hours  before,  had  so 
Mieoeaafttlly  laid  for  his  enemy,  was  accordingly 
snrpriaed  and  defrated  with  great  slaughter,  amd 
with  the  leas  of  the  eagles  or  standards  of  both 
the  legions,  and  of  sixty  ensigns  of  the  cohorts. 
After  this  disaster  he  himodf,  having  fled  with 
the  esfalry,  arrived  about  ten  at  night  in  his 
camp  about  Mutina,*  from  thence  sent  detacb- 
■Bents  Abroad  to  collect  the  remains  of  his  acat- 
ttnd  party,  or  to  ftoiUtato  their  retreat.* 
.  JPhum  Mving  been  carried  to  Bononia  on  ac- 
•onnt  of  the  wounds  he  had 
•f  Uadiv 
its  Jnnetton  wi 
with  that  of  Octavins. 

M  In.  this  stale  of  affidrs,  Antony  being  eoosid- 
•niblar  weakeiied  by  his  loss  in  the  laie  action, 
•■d  Mm  enewy  greatly  relnforosd  by  their  junc- 
0mt  ka  imwniinidf  kesp  within  hia  linea»  to 
CMtlBiia  the  blockade  of  Mutina,  and  to  await 
the  effect  of  the  distress  into  whkh  he  had 
already  rednced  ^  besieged.  Hie  danger  to 
which  Decimus  Bmtus,    with    the  garrison. 
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were  exposed,  at  til*  8Un%  fhn*  ImMniadthe  en- 
deavours of  Hirtius  and  Octavius  to  fbree  the 
besiegers  to  battle.  For  this  purpose,  or  in  or- 
der to  relieve  the  town,  they  made  a  feint  to 
throw  in  succours  on  a  side  which  the  beaiegers 
had  deemed  inaccessible,  and  which,  on  this 
account,  they  had  but  slightly  guarded.  An- 
tony, alarmed  by  this  attempt  to  render  abor- 
tive all  the  labours  he  had  sustained  in  the  pre- 
ceding blockade,  drew  forth  his  army  to  oppose 
them,  and  by  this  movement  exposed  himself  to 
the  hazard  of  a  general  engagement.  While 
he  was  making  his  disposition  to  receive  the 
enemy  in  the  field,  his  lines  were  attacked  by  a 
sally  frtnn  the  town,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
divide  his  forces.  He  himself,  with  that  part 
of  his  army  which  remained  with  him  to  make 
head  against  Hirtius  and  Octavius,  was  defeated, 
fled  to  his  camp,  and,  being  pursued  thither, 
continued  to  give  way,  until  the  action  ended  by 
the  death  of  the  consul  Hirtius,  who,  after  he 
i  intrenchments  of  the  enemy,  waa 
ill  near  to  the  pnetorium  or  head- 
leir  general. 

Upon  this  event,  Octavius,  not  having  the 
quabties  of  a  s<^ier  which  were  necessary  to 
replace  the  consul,  suffered  the  victorious  army, 
thus  checked  by  the  loss  of  their  commander,  to 
be  driven  back  from  Uie  ground  they  bad  gained, 
and  left  Antony  again  in  possession  of  bis 
works. 

The  vanquished  party,  however,  feeling  all 
the  effects  of  a  defeat,  and  not  being  in  condition 
to  continue  the  siege,  resolved  to  decamp  in  the 
night;  and  they  executed  this  resolution  unob- 
served and  unmolested  by  their  enemies,  either 
from  the  town  of  Idutina  or  tiM  camp.  Octa- 
vius  had  a  courage  and  ability  more  fit  for  the 
council  than  for  the  field ;  and'Decimus  Brutus, 
though  at  break  of  day  he  observed  that  the 
lines  of  the  besiegers  seemed  to  be  evacuated, 
yet,  as  he  had  no  inteUisenoe  from  the  camp, 
remained  all  tl  Even  after 

he  had  received  liad  passed* 

of  the  various  evencs  oi  loe  action,  and  of  the 
consul's  death,  and  found,  that  he  was  frmn 
thenceforward  to  depend  on  Octavius  for  sun- 
port  and  cfKoneration  in  the  war,  lioing  greatly 
alarmed  by  tne  nia^lect  which  this  young  man 
had  shown  in  pot  joining  him  the  moment  the 
communication  between  them  was  open ;  and 
not  being  in  condition  to  ad  alone,  having  nei- 
ther cavalry  nor  bagnge>horseS|  and  the  troops 
being  greatly  reduoM  hj  the  hardship  they  had 
suffu^,  he  was  obliged  to  remam  inactive 
while  the  enemy  continued  their  retreat  undis- 
turbed.* 

On  the  second  day  after  the  battle,  Decimus 
Bmtns>  being  sent  for  by  Pansa  to  Bononia  to 
concert  the  future  operations  of  the  war,  he 

med,  on  his  way,  that  this  eonsul  was  dead  of 

I  wounds. 

By  these  delays  Antony  had  got  two  days 
lutfdt  a..head,  and,  without  halting,  reached 
the  fens  of  SabatU  on  the  coast  of  Uguria. 
Here  the  country  being  of  difficult  access  be 
thouf  ht  hhnself  secure,  and  made  a  halt,  td 
eonaider  of  his  future  operations.  At  the  same 
time  Ventidins,  who,  upon  the  news  of  the  de- 
feat of  his  friend  at  Mutina,  had  passed  the  Ap- 
ennines by  hasty  marches,  followed  and  Joiriad 
him  at  thU  place.' 
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THE  PROGRESS  AND  TERMINATION 


In  €ke  fint  MOMnts  of  Antony's  dofwt  that 
wen  carried  to  Home,  it  was  rrported,  tliat  bit 
army  had  bven  entirely  muted ;  tliat  he  himself 
had  escaped  from  the  field  of  battle  with  only  a 
few  broken  remains  of  his  infantry  unarmed ; 
und  that  to  recruit  Ills  numbers,  he  had  broken 
oi>en  the  work-houses,  and  set  loose  and  enliHted 
the  slaves.  ^ 

Upon  these  representations  the  senate  were 
greatly  elated ;  and,  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
the  oeople,  ordered  a  feast  of  thanksf^ivinf:, 
which  was  to  last  for  ^ixty  days,  and  rrnewal 
the  proclamation  in  which  Antony,  and  all  who 
had  serysd  under  his  command,  were  declared 
to  have  forfeited  all  the  rights  of  citizens,  and  to 
be  enemies  of  their  country.* 

The  commonwealth  being  deprived  of  its  legal 
head  by  the  death  of  both  the  consuls,  Decimus 
Brutus,  as  next  in  succession,  according  to  the 
arrangement  which  had  been  made  for  the  en- 
suing ^ear,  became  the  principal  object  of  con- 
sideration with  the  senate ;  and  being  suppiised 
most  deeply  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the 
republic,  was  the  person  on  whom  they  chiefly 
rrlied  for  the  support  of  their  cause.  Tiie  sena- 
tors, accordingly,  seemed  to  drop  at  once  the 
high  regard  which  they  had  hitherto  paid  to  Oc- 
tavius,  and  overlooking  his  pretensions  and  his 
influence  over  the  army,  gave  to  Brutus  the 
comnoand  of  all  their  forces,  whether  in  Italy  or 
In  Gaul. 

Thus  ended  the  connection  of  tlie  young  Cie- 
sor  with  the  friefidsof  the  republic, — an  alliance 
which  had,  on  both  sides,  probably  been  equally 
Insincere.  The  young  man,  pretending  to  have 
his  eyes  opened  by  this  conduct  of  the*  senate, 
and  supposing  that  the  party  of  Antony  was  less 
hostile  to  himself  than  that  which  nad  now 
gained  the  ascendant  in  the  commonwealth,  he 
slighted  the  Instructions  which  were  sent  to  him 
to  take  his  orders  from  Brutus,  retained  Uie 
command  not  only  of  the  troops  which  had  fol- 
lowed his  own  standard,  but  toe  command  like- 
wise of  a  legion  which  had  been  raised  for  the 
republic  by  Pansa.'  He  refused  to  co-operate 
with  Decimus  Bnftus  in  pursuing  the  late  vic- 
tory against  Antony,  and  had  influence  enough 
with  different  bodies  of  the  armv,  particularly 
with  the  fourth  legion  and  the  Martia,  to  hin- 
der their  obeying  the  orders  they  had  reeeived 

In  this  manner,  as  the  respect  which  was  paid 
to  OcUvius  by  the  seAate  vanished  with  the  oe- 
easion  which  they  had  for  his  services;  so  all  the 
professions  he  made  of  concern  for  the  republic^ 
and  of  zeal  for  its  restoration,  disappeared,  with 
the  interest  which  led  him  to  make  thoAO  profes- 
kions.  And  Decimus  Brutus,  the  person  now 
acknowledged  by  the  senate  as  consul  elect,  and 
iiead  of  the  republic,  for  whose  relief  Octavius 
affected  to  have  assembled  his  forces,  was  left  by 
him  to  finish  the  remains  of  the  war  against 
Antony,  at  the  head  of  such  troops  as  had  any 
deme  of  attachment  to  the  cause  of  the  re- 
puUie. 

Decimus  Brutus,  when  the  war  broke  out, 
bad  a  military  chest  of  forty  thousand  sestertia, 
about  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds ;  but  the  whole  was  now  expended,  and 
•«••  own  credit  likewise  exhausted.  He  was, 
from  this  time  forward,  ill  supported  at  Rome, 
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all  motions  made  in  bis  fatifvr  hehif  apposed  byi 
the  party  of  Octavius,  as  well  as  by  that  of  A  ntony. 
llie  troops  that  adhered  to  bim'amounted  to  a»- 
ven  Iceions ;  these  he  subsisted  by  such  rmourtm 
as  he  himself  could  command.  He  advanced  t» 
Dortona  on  the  fourth  of  May  ;*  and  from  tbencft 
continuing  his  march  till  within  thirty  miles  of 
the  enemy,  he  received  intelligence,  that  Antony, 
in  a  speech  to  his  army,  bad  declared  his  intso-i 
tion  to  pass  the  Alps,  and  to  cast  himself  entlrv^ 
Iv  on  the  friendship  of  Lepidus,  in  whose  dlapo^ 
sition  he  professed  to  have  great  confidence; 
that  this  proposal  bein^  disagreeable  to  the  ttrmr, 
thev  had  declared  their  resolution  to  remain  in 
Italy,  and  exclaimed.  That  there  they  would 
conquer,  or  perish ;  that  Antony  had  been  dia. 
concerted  by  this  declaration,  and  had  continued 
a  whole  day  undetermined  as  to  his  futurs  oper» 
ations ;  but  in  order  to  conform  himself  to  tha 
inclination  of  the  army,  and,  if  possible,  ta  kiip 
his  footing  in  Itsly,  he  was  al>out  to  surprisa 
Pollentia,  a  fortifled  place  on  the  Tenarus,  and 
had  detached  Trebellius  with  a  body  of  cavalrf 

upon  this  intelligence,  scbI 
lorwara  »nree  cnnorts  to  prevent  the  design  Ml 
Pollentia ;  and  these  having  effected  their  i 
in  time  to  secure  the  place,  the  enemy,  by  1 
disappointment,  notwithstanding  thsir  Jaie  n 
lution  to  remain  in  Italy,  were  under  a  neceasl* 
ty  of  passing  the  Alps.*  They  undertook  this 
difficult  man:h  so  ill  provided  with  titerf  neeea 
snry,  that,  according  to  Platarch,  they  had -flw 
sulMiistence  but  what  was  found  an  the  raotoi 
consisting  chiefly  of  wild  herbs,  fruits,  and  ani. 
mals  not  commonly  used  for  human  food ;  hot 
Antony  himself  discovered  a  patience  mm!  a  imrt^ 
of  mind  which  no  man,  judging  by  his  vaonl  w^ 
of  life,  could  have  expected  from  him;  aad,'!^ 
his  own  example,  supported  the  spiriUof  hitiMli 
through  the  greatest  distresses.'  ■  <  «« 

Lepidus,  in  consequence  of  the  senate's  In* 
stnictlons,  or  of  his  own  desire  to  be  at  hand  ta 
take  such  measures  as  the  state  of  tiie  vrar  in 
Italy  might  require,  had  discontinued  the  march 
of  his  army  into  Spain,  and  returning  throogh 
the  province  of  Nai'bonne,  had  paased  the  Rhone 
at  its  confluence  with  the  Soane ;  and  now,  hcaiw 
ing  of  Antony's  march,  descended  on  the  leli  of 
these  rivrrs,  and  took  a  situation  to  intercept 
him',  not  far  from  the  coast  at  the  Fomm  \^ 
ccntium,  on  a  small  river  calted  the  Arycn* 
teum,  which  empties  itaelf  into  the  sea  at  Foma 
Julii."  •»»«-» 

In  the  mean  time  Antony  had  passed  the  Alp4 
and  on  the  ^fteenth  of  May  arrived  with  tha  fitsft 
division  of  his  army  at  I'orum  Julii,  four-«nd* 
twenty  miles  from  the  sution  of  Lepidus.  Vefs» 
tidius  havinj[  followed  about  two  days*  march 
in  the  rear  of  Antony,  and  having  again  joined 
him  at  this  place,  their  forces  consisted'  of  tha 
second  legion  entire,  with  a  coosiderBble  numbsT 
of  nien,  but  without  arms ;  the  broken  reamkitfa 
of  many  legions,  together  with  a  body  of  caval- 
ry, of  which,  this  part  of  the  army  having  suffeiv 
ed  least  in  the  late  action,  Antony  had  still  a 
considerable  force.  But  in  this  positton  many 
deserted  from  him,  and  his  numbers  were  dail]r 
diminishing ;  Silanus  and  Culeo,  two  officers  of 
rank,  were  among  the  deserters. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  affairs,  on  the  I 
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j^-ttnt  of  May,  wImu  L^dua  gmv  to  Cicero  i      Flanciu,  boiof  atfll  tqion  hk  march,  Mni»ted 
the  strongest  aMurancen'^  ot  zeal  for  the  common-  |  in  his  iutentioa  to  join  I^idus,  notwithstand- 
""  iog  he  had  received  an  order  or  instruction  from 

himself  to  the  contrary ;  but  havinc»  at  lost,  re- 
ceived poeitive  information  of  hit  cUiection,  and 
considering  the  danger  to  which  he  himself  must 
he  exposed  with  an  inferior  force  against  two 
armies  united,  be  returned  to  his  post  on  the 
Iseroy  and  sent  pressing  instances  to  hasten  the 
march  of  Decimus  Brutus,  and  of  other  succours 
from  Italy.'* 

Lepidus,  even  after  the  reception  of  Antony 
into  his  camp,  addressed  the  senate  in  a  solemn 
declaration,  still  asserting  his  affection  to  the 
commonwmlth,  and  representing  the  late  change 
of  his  measures  as  the  effeoC  of  necessity  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  troops,  who,  in  a  mutinous 
manner,  refused  to  make  war  on  their  fellow- 
citizens.  While  he  made  these  professions,  he 
recommended  to  the  senate  the  example  of  the 
army,  exhorted  tbem  to  drop  all  private  ani- 
mosities, to  make  the  public  good  the  rule  of 
their  conduct,  and  not  to  treat  as  a  crime,  the 
humane  and  merciful  disposition  which  fellow- 
citizens  had  exercised  towards  each  other." 

At  the  same  time  despatches  arrived  from 
Plancus  and  Decimus  Brutus,  both  treating  the 
pretended  mutinv  of  the  army  in  Gaul  as  a 
mere  artifice  of  their  general  to  conceal  his  own 
defection.**  The  city  was  greatly  alarmed,  even 
the  populace,  affecting  a  zeal  for  the  authority 
of  the  senate,  demolished  the  statues  which  had 
been  lately  ereoted  to  Lepidus.  The  senators, 
incensed  not  only  at  his  treachery,  but  at  the 
false  professions  with  which  he  presumed  to  ad- 
dress them  on  the  subject,  proceeded  to  declare 
him  a  publio  enemv,  and  resolved,  that  all  his 
adherents,  who  did  not  return  to  their  duty  be- 
fore the  first  of  September,  should  be  involved 
in  the  same  sentence.  Private  instructicMis  were 
sent,  at  the  same  time,  to  Marcus  Brutus,  and 
to  Caios  Caasius,  urging  them  to  hasten  the 
march  of  their  forces  for  the  defence  of  the 
eamtal.** 

During  these  transactions,  Ootavius  remained 
inactive  on  the  frontiers  of  Italy.  The  demise 
of  the  two  consuls  opened  a  new  scene  to  hb 
ambition.  This  event  came  so  opportunely  for 
his  purpose,  and  his  own  character  for  intrigue 
was  so  much  established,  that  be  waa>  suspected 
of  having  had  an  active  part  in  procnriug  the 
death  of  those  officers.  It  was  saio,  that  he  em- 
ployed some  emissaries  to  despatch  Hirtius  in 
the  heat  of  battle ;  and  that  Pansa's  wound,  not 
being  mortal,  he  suborned  the  penon  who  dressed 
it,  to  render  it  so  by  an  injection  of  poison  A 
surgeon,  named  Glyoo,  was  actually  takeu  Into 
custody  on  this  account ;  the  suspicion  remained 
against  Octavius  till  the  last  moment  of  his  life, 
and  even  made  a  part  in  the  grievous  reproaches 
with  which  his  memory  continued  to  be  loaded 
after  bis  death."  It  was  rejected,  however,  at 
the  time,  even  by  Marcus  Brutus,  who  warmly 
interceded  with  Cicero  in  behalf  of  Glyco,  as  a 
person  who  was  himself  a  great  sufferer  by 
Pansa's  death,  and  who  bore  such  a  reputatioii 
for  probity  as  ought  to  have  secured  him  against 
this  imputation.'^  llie  testimony  of  ^farcu:« 
Brutus,  when  given  in  fmvour  of  Octavius, 
muat,  Bo  doubt,  be  admitted  as  of  the  greatest 


wealtli.  Plancus,  at  the  same  time,  had  taken 
pmi  on  the  Isere,"  had  thrown  a  bridge  over  that 
river,  and  waited  for  the  arrival  of  Decimus 
Brutus,  whom  he  expected  to  ioin  him  by  the 
mo»t  ordinary  passage  of  the  Alps :"  but  while 
be  lay  in  this  position  he  received  a  message  from 
Lepidus,  informing  him  of  Antony's  approach, 
and  expressing  great  distrust  of  many  in  his  own 
army,  whom  he  suspected  of  a  disposition  to  join 
the  enemy.  Upon  these  representations,  Plancus 
mardusd  on  the  twentieth  of  May,  as  appears 
from  his  despatches  to  Home  of  this  date,  expect- 
ed to  join  Lepidus  in  eight  days,  and  hoped,  by 
bis  presence,  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  the  army, 
which  began  to  be  questioned.  He  wrote,  with 
great  confidence,  of  the  zeal  and  affection  of  his 
own  troops,  and  was  pleased  to  say,  that  he  him- 
self, unsupported  by  any  other  force,  should  be 
•ble  to  overwhelm,  as  lie  expresses  himself,  the 
broken  forces  of  Antony,  though  joined  by  the 
followers  of  that  muleteer  Ventidius." 

In  the  mean  time,  the  armies  of  Antony  and 
Lepidus  remaining  in  sight  of  each  other,  fre- 
«|uent  messages  pawed  between  the  leaders;  and 
as  no  hostilities  were  committed,  the  soldiers 
conversed  freelv  together,  though  without  any 
apparent  effect'*  I^idus  stili  j^ofeosed  to  gov- 
tfn  himself,  by  the  orders  of  the  senate,  and  to 
employ  hia  army  in  support  of  the  common- 
wealth. But  while  he  preserved  these  appear- 
ances, he  sent  an  order  to  countermand  the 
junction  of  Plancus ;  and  having  oonvened  his 
own  army,  as  usual,  around  the  luatform,**  from 
which  it  was  the  custom  to  harangue  the  troops, 
be  addressed  them  in  a  speech,  in  which  he  re- 
peated his  professions  of  duty  to  the  republic, 
atid  urged  a  vigorous  exertion-  in  the  war.  It 
had  not  yet  apMared  to  what  point  these  profes- 
sions were  tenaing,  when  he  was  answered  wiUi 
cxclamaUoDs,  which  he  probably  expected,  iinom 
some  leading  persons  among  the  s<4diera,  in 
which  they  declared,  the  wishes  of  the  army  for 
peace.  Two  Roman  consuls,'  they  said,  had 
oeen  already  killed  in  this  unnatural  quarreL 
The  best  blood  of  the  republic  had  been  spilt, 
and  the  most  respectable  citizens  declared  ene- 
mies of  their  country;  that  it  was  time  to 
sbeath  the  sword ;  **  for  our  parts,"  they  said, 
**we  are  determined  that  our  amis,  from  hence- 
forward, shall  not  be  employed  on  either  side."** 
From  this  audience  the  army  of  Lepidus  pro- 
ceeded to  invite  Antony  into  their  camp,  and 
presenting  him  to  their  general  as  a  friend,  ter- 
minated the  war  between  them  by  a  coalition, 
in  appearance  forced  upon  Lepidus,  but  prolNU»ly 
previously  concerted  with  himself. 

Antony  was  now  joined  with  Lepidus  in  the 
command  of  the  army  which  had  come  to  oppose 
bim,  and  by  his  popularity,  or  superior  ability, 
soon  got  the  ascendant  of  his  colleague.  He 
found  himself  again  at  the  bead  of  a  great  force, 
composed  of  the  remains  of  his  late  defeat,  three 
legions  that  had  joined  him  under  Ventidius, 
and  seven  of  which  the  army  of  Lepidus  con- 
eisted." 


10  Cicer.  ad  Familiar,  hb.  x.  ep.  i7.        11  Isura. 
\i  Probably  by  Mount  Ceoii,  or  the  chanueU  of  the 
Dorea  Baltea  and  the  Uere. 
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Mtbority,  Mid  mi^  be  dl«tr«l,  In«gr«itn«A- 
Mire,  to  renuyve  the  whole  suspioion. 

Ocuriue  himeelf  gare  oot,  that  PtaM,  when 
dying  of  his  wounds,  desired  to  see  him  in  pri- 
vate, gare  him  a  view  of  the  stale  of  parties,  and 
advised  him  no  longer  to  remain  the  tool  of  those 
who  meant  only  to  demolish  the  party  of  Casar, 
In  order  that  they  themselves  might  rise  en  its 
ruins.  But  from  the  detail  i»f  what  passed  in 
the  interval  between  the  battle  of  Mutina  and 
the  death  of  Pansa,  of  which  Dedmos  Bn&tas 
sent  an  account  to  Cicero,  it  does  not  appear  that 
Octavius  could  have  seen  Pansa.  And  it  Is 
probable,  that  this  pretended  advice  of  the  dying 
consul  was  fabricated  afterwards,  to  justify  Uie 
Mrt  which  Octavius  took  against  the  sonata.^ 
The  supposed  admonition  of  Pansa,  at  any  rate, 
was  probably  not  necessary  to  dissuade  Ooavins 
from  oontinuii^  to  support  the  rcpnbUo  longer 
than  his  own  interest  required.  This  was  the 
great  rule  of  his  conduct,  aad  if,  ontU  that  Imwc, 
he  continued  to  believe^  that  the  senate  intcaded 
to  raise  him  on  the  ndn  of  Antony's  party^  in 
order  that  he  might  become  their  own  master 
and  sovereign  of  the  commonwealth,  he  fancied 
sortly  what  was  not  probable,  and  what  they 
never  professed  to  be  their  iutentioo.  The  res- 
toration of  the  republican  government,  and  of  the 
senate's  authority,  implied,  that  individuals  were 
to  be  satisfied  with  receiving  the  IkMieuia  of  the 
republic  in  their  turn ;  and  .with  this  prospect, 
Octavioa  himself  afieoted  to  be  satisfted,  sole^ 
as  it  suited  with  the  state  of  his  fortunes,  ts  met 
thepart  of  a  republican. 

Ine  commonwealth  undoubtedly  sustained  a 
great  loss  hi  the  death  of  the  two.oonnds. 
Though  trained  up  under  C»sar,  and  not  pos- 
sessed of  any  remarkable  share  of  political  vir- 
tue, they  were  men  probably  c^  moderate  am- 
bition, tenacious  of  the  digmtiea  to  which  th^ 
themselves  and  every  free  dtiaen  might  aspin, 
but  not  covetous  of  more.  They  were  likely, 
therefore,  to  acquiesce  in  the  civil  estabUshmeolof 
their  country,  and  by  the  dignity  of  their  «fa»- 
xacters.  to  overawe  the  more  desperate  adven- 
turers, whose  views  and  succefses  were  inoMMla- 
tent  with  the  sa&ty  of  the  commonwealth. 

If  the  consul^  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  had  lived 
even  with  such  abilities  as  they  possessed,  they 
might  lu^e  kept  L^pidus  within  the  bounds  of 
'  his  duty,  they  migot  have  prevented  Antony 
from  recovering  the  defeat  which  he  had  lately 
recetvedat  Mutina,  and  obliged  Octavius,  if 
not  to  drop  his  ambitious  designs,  at  least  to  de- 
fer the  execution  of  them  to  a  more  distant 
period.  But,  immediately  after  the  death  of 
these  magistrates,  it  became  evident,  tiiat  this 
young  man  was  dissatisfied  with  his  situation 
and  with  his  party,  he  not  only  kept  at  a  distance 
fivm  Decimus  Brutus,  but  seemed  determined 
not  to  take  any  part  in  the  farther  operatione  of 
the  campaign.  The  prisoners  that  were  in  hii 
bands  he  treated  as  friends,  and  by  suffering 
them,  without  any  exchange  or  ransom,  to  join 
their  own  army,  gave  hopes  that  he  was  ready 
to  tre»t  on  reasonable  terms  of  a  recenciliatkm 
with  their  seneral.  He,  at  the  same  time, 
took  steps  with  the  senate  that  seemed  to  PNg- 
nosticate  a  rupture,  made  application  &  a 
triumph,  in  which  neither  his  age,  his  rank,  * 
nor  bis  share  in  the  late  action,  or  in  the  victory  ' 
obtained  over  Antony,  in  any  degree  supported  , 
him ;  and  having  failed  in  this  attempt,  he  de- 


1  Ciccr;  ad  Faicaiar.  lib.  xi.  rp.  la. 
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Octavius,  whoi  he  offered  himaelf  as  a  cue 
didate  for  the  consulate,  according  to  Dkm-Cmm^ 
sins,  affected  t#  Insist  that  Cicero'  should  ba 
associated  with  him  in  the  office,'  and  ahoold 
take  the  whole  administration  on  himaelf     For 


his  nwn  part,  be  said,  that,  in  this  i 
he  aspifid  only  to  the  title  of  magistrate  ;  iknt 
aU  the  world  must  know,  the  whole  antbo* 
rity  of  government,  and  all  the  glorv  to  ba 
reiqped  in  .the  public  service  would  zeaoiand  tn 
his  colleague ;  that,  in  this  roqneet^  and  in  tfant 
he  had  nuide  for  a  triumph,  he  had  no  otgesi 
but  to  gain  a  situation  In  nhieh  he  migiit  lay 
down  his  arms  with  honour,  as  having  such  n 
public  attestation  in  behalf  of  hla.servioes.* 

Cicera,  aeoording  to  the  teatlmony  of  tha 
same  historian,  fell  into  the  snare  that  ww  laidi 
£»r  him  by  this  artM  boy«  saj^Nirted  hianretoae- 
sions,  and  was  willing  to  become  the  coUei^^na 
and  the  tutor  of  this  reviving  Cases. 

Octavitts  afterwards  boatted  of  tha  artifice  hm 
bad  empikyyed  in  this  piece  of  ilattery  to  Cifsero, 
as  the  ably  meant  ha  bad  left,  at  that  time^  toa«- 
cure  the  continnanoa  of  bis  military  command*^ 
But  the  senators^  and  the  partisans  «f  the,«oi»- 
^iraters,  in  particular,  were  ,greatly  csasperw 
ated.  The  propodtion  appeared  so  straag**  ^^'^ 
no  tribune^  no  penon  in  any  office^  not  even 
any  private  dtiaen,  eould  be  maud  to  move  U** 
The  animosity  of  Cicero  to  Antony  had  already, 
they  thought,  carried  him  too  ftr  hi  supportiw 
the  pretensions  <^  this  aspiring  young  man*  St 
he  sheuld  prevail  on  the  poesent  eccaaion,  «Q 
that  the  senate  had  hitherto  done  to  restcue  tha 
constitution  would  be  fruitless.  A  person,  whe 
presumed  to  daim  the  office  of  coumI  at  an  m* 
ao  improper,  and  so  far  short  of  that  which  the 
law  preaoritMd,  wae  likdy»  when  posaepaed  W 
this  power,  to  set  no  bounds  to  bis  vsurpatiMu^ 
In  order,  therefors,  to  dude  his  requiwtlei^ 
they  were  obliged  tp  defer  the  dectiona,  and»  in 
the  mean  tia^  appointed,  ten  commis^oners 
under  pcetenee  of  inquiring  into  the  abusea  eom- 
mltted  in  Antony's  adininlstration,  and  of  disr 
tributing  to  the  army  the  gratuitiee,  and  of  ex- 
ecuting the  settlements  devised  for  thdr  late 
services,  but  probably  with  a  real  intention  t# 
vest  these  commisdoners  with  the  chief  direor 
tion  of  affiurs,  until  it  could  be  determined  wba 
should  succeed  in  the  office  of  consul,  and  wh^ 
should  be  intrusted  with  the  salety  of  the  m> 
public.  The  partlxans  of  the  eommonwealw 
were  now,  in  appearance,  superior  to  their  en«h 
mies,  but  far  from  behag  seonre  in  possesdon  «f 
the  superiority  they  had  gdned.' 

The  Aenate,  in  order  to  ezdude  Octavius  frx>m 
this  commission,  without  giving  him  any  parti- 
cular reason  to  complain  of  tbdr  partiality,  aH 
the  same  time  left  out  Dedmus  Brutos  ;  and  hf 
this  equal  exduaion  of  persons  at  the  head  «if 
amdea  from  the  management  of  affairs,  in 
which  the  armies  were  so  much  concerned,  th^ 
enabled  Octavius  to  fill  the  minds  of  the  addiom 
with  distrust  of  the  dvil  power^  and  to  state  iAm 
interests  6f  the  dvU  and  military  Austions  as  ip 
oppodtion  to  each  other.*    He  no  longer,  thcr»- 


2  Dio.  Cass.  lib.  xlvi.  c  42. 
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fer«»  ^tfolted  hit  wnnlcn  to  the  lenato;  com- 
plained, that  they  treated  him  disreepectftiny, 
called  him  a  boy,  who  mnat  be  amneed,*  decked 
out  with  hoDOtm,  and  afterwarda  destroyed.** 
'» I  om  ezdaded/*  he  said,  **  from  the  present 
commissloD,  not  from  any  distnist  in  me,  hat 
lh>m  the  same  metiTe  from  which  Dedmvs 
Brutus  is  also  excluded,  a  general  distrust  of 
etery  person  who  is  likely  to  espouse  the  inter- 
flSM  of  the  army;  and,  from  these  exclusions. 
It  is  erident  what  they  intend  with  respect  to 
the  claims  of  the  yeterans,  and  with  respect  to 
their  expectations  of  a  just  reward  for  their  ser- 
Tiose.**  ^ 

Upon  the  junction  of  Antony  with  Lepldns, 
the  seuate  felt  the  necessity  of  paying  a  little 
more  attention  than  they  had  latdy  dene  to  the 
Interest  of  Octarius.  Instead  of  appointing 
him  to  act  under  Dedmus  Brutus,  as  they  at 
first  intended,  they  joined  hbn  in  the  oommand 
•f  the  army ;  and  in  diis  new  situation,  requir- 
ed him  to  co-operate  in  defending  Italy  against 
the  united  forces  of  Antony  and  Lraidua. 

OcUvius  instantly  communicated  to  the  army 
these  orders  of  the  senate,  with  inainuaitions  of 
the  hardshipa  which  they  were  now  to  undergo 
on  being  sent  en  a  firesh  serrioe,  before  they  had 
l^eceived  the  rewards  which  were  promised  and 
due  to  them  for  the  former;  and  he  proposed, 
that  they  should  send  deputies  to  the  senate  with 
proper  representations  on  this  subject. 

A  number  of  centurions  were  accordingly  se- 
lected tocarry  the  mandate  of  the  army  to  Home. 
As  they  ddivered  their  message  in  name  of  the 
legions,  without  any  mention  of  Octarius,  this 
was  thought  a  favourable  opportunity  to  nm- 
tiate  directly  with  the  troops,  without  conscdt- 
ing  their  leader ;  and  the  senate  accordingly  sent 
a  commission  for  this  purpose,  with  hopes  that 
they  might  be  able  to  detach  the  whole  army 
tfom  their  general,  or  that  at  least  they  might  bie 
able  to  engage,  in  their  own  cause,  those  legions 
in  particular,  who  had  deserted  from  Antony, 
with  professions  of  zeal  for  the  oommonwealtL 

Octarius,  to  counteract  this  design  before  the 
oommiasioners  employed  in  the  execution  of  it 
arrired,  drew  forth  his  army,  and  in  a  speech 
complained  of  this  and  of  the  former  inluries  he 
had  received  from  the  senate :  "  Their  inten- 
tlen,**  he  said,  « is  to  cut  off  separatelr  all  the 
leaders  of  Cesar's  party.  When  they  have  ac- 
complished this  purpose,  the  army  toe  must  fall 
at  their  feet.^*  They  will  recall  the  mnts  of 
land  which  have  been  made  to  you,  and  will  de- 
prive you  of  the  just  reward  of  all  your  faithful 
services.  Thev  charge  me  with  ambition ;  but 
what  evidence  is  there  of  mj  ambition  ?  IJave 
I  not  declined  the  dijpiity  oi  praetor,  when  you 
offered  to  procure  it  for  me?— My  niotive  is  not 
ambition,  hut  the  love  of  my  country;  and  fur 
this  I  am  willing  to  run  any  haiard  to  which  I 
mysdf  may  be  exposed;  hut  cannot  endure, 
upon  any  account,  that  vou  should  be  stript  of 
what  you  have  so  dearly  bought  by  your  senrices 
In  the  public  cause.  It  Is  now  become  evident, 
that,  in  order  to  prevent  the  mutei  dangerous 
powers  from  coming  into  the  hands  of  your  ene- 
nd  In  order  to  eusura  the  rewards. to 
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which  you  are  so  justlT  tntitled,  It  Is  necessary 
that  your  friends  should  he  ndsed  to  the  head  m 
the  commonwealth.  In  the  capacity  of  consol 
1  shall  be  able  to  do  justice  to  your  merits ;  to 
punish  the  murderers  of  my  uther,  to  be  re- 
venged of  your  enemies,  and  at  last  to  bring 
these  unhappy  domestic  dissensions  to  an  end."** 
Thbhanngue  was  returned  with  acdama- 


tiens  of  joT,  and  a  second  deputation,  to  be  ea- 
by  four  hundred  men,  was  instantly  ap* 


cortedl 


pointed  from  the  army,  demanding  the  consulate 
for  their  general.  The  officers  employed  In  thia 
service  were  repeatedly  admitted  to  audiences  in 
the  senate.'*  In  answer  to  the  ol^ections  which 
were  drawn  from  the  defects  of  their  general  a 
age  and  title,  they  urged  former  precedents ;  thi^t 
0?  Sdpio,  of  DolabeUa,  and  the  special  act  re- 
lating to  Octavius  himself,  in  whose  favour  ten 
years  of  the  legal  ace  were  already  dispensed 
with.  One  of  the  officers,  in  this  singular  da- 
putation,  while  the  senate  proposed  a  delay  in 
order  to  deliberate  on  the  matter,  is  said  to  have 
shown  the  hilt  of  his  dagger ;  and  some  one  of 
the  party  who  escorted  md  deputies,  in  resum- 
ing nis  arms  at  the  door  of  the  senate-house,  was 
heard  to  say,  in  girdinc  the  belt  of  his  sword. 
If  you  wilt  not  confer  the  consvJate  on  Octttviu$, 
lids  shaiL  To  these  menacing  insinuations,  O- 
cero,  who  had  jcdces  Imputwi  to  him,  on  occa- 
sions that  were  equally  serious  to  himself  and  to 
the  republic,  ia  said  to  have  replied,  Nai/,  U" 
you  may   m  that  language^  you  wiil  tureiy  $e 

While  the  senate  delayed  giving  any  direct 
answer  to  this  military  demand,  they  af  ain  sent 
a  deputation  of  their  own  members  with  money 
to  be  distributed  to  the  legions,  beping,  by  this 
means,  to  divert  themfi^  the  project  whic^ 
thsy  had  formed  in  favour  of  their  ceneral.  But 
Octavius  being  secretly  apprised  that  a  sum  of 
money  waa  sent  to  corrupt  his  army,  and  ob- 
serving that  the  sdlditfis  were  impatient  at  hav- 
ing no  immediate  return  to  their  own  message, 
chose  not  to  await  the  trial  of  this  dangerous  ex- 
periment, separated  tlie  legions  into  two  co- 
lumns, marened  directly  to  llome ;  and  on  his 
way  being  met  by  the  deputies  of  the  senate,  he 
command  them,  at  their  peril,  not  to  approach 
the  army,  or  to  interrupt  its  march. 

Upon  the  news  of  his  approach,  the  city  w^a 
thrown  into  great  eonsternation.  The  senate, 
believing  they  had  erred  iu  offering  too  litt|e 
money  to  the  troepjk  gvdered  the  farmer  bounty 
to  be  doubled."  They  resolved  that  Octavius 
should  be  admitted  to  the  consulate ;  or,  accord- 
inr  to  Dion  Casdua,  that  be  should  have  the 
tiM«  ttod  enaigna  of  consul,  but  without  the  ac- 
tual power ;  that  he  ^uld  have  a  place  in  the 
senate  among  those  who  had  been  consuls ;  that 
he  should  be  pnetor  at  the  first  elections,  and 
ceneul  at  the  ioMowinfr  **  And  thus  having  done 
enough  to  show  tlveir  fears,  but  not  to  disarm» 
er  to  hdl  the  ambition  of  this  presumptuous 
yenog  man,  they  aent  new  deputigs,  with  every 
symptom  of  trepidation  and  alarm,  to  intimate 
these  rsaehitisns. 

Boon  after  this  deputation  from  the  senate  was 
despatched,'  two  legions,  lately  transported  iroui 
Africa,  and  ordered  lor  the  defence  of  the  dty, 
having  anived  at  the  gates,  the  senators,  with 
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late  concessions,  and  benn  to  exclaim,  that  it 
were  better  to  perish  in  defending  their  liberties, 
than,  without  any  struggle,  to  fall  a  frey  to 
their  enemies.  Persons  of  every  description  as- 
sumed the  military  dress,  and  ran  to  their  arms. 

There  were  now  at  Home  three  legions,  with 
a  thousand  horse ;  one  legion  having  been  left 
there  by  Pansa  when  he  marched  towards  Gaul. 
These  troops  were  posted  on  the  side  from  which 
the  enemy  Yvns  escpected,  on  the  Janiculum  and 
the  bridge  which  led  from  thence  to  the  city. 
Galleys  were  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  at  Ostia, 
to  convey  the  public  treasure  beyond  the  sea,  in 
case  it  should  become  necessary  to  take  this  mea- 
sure to  save  it :  and  it  was  determined  to  seize 
the  mother  and  sister  of  Octavius,'  who  were 
then  supposed  to  be  at  Rome,  and  to  detain  them 
as  hostages.  But  this  intention  was  frustrated 
by  the  timely  escape  of  these  women,  who,  ap- 
pr<^cnding  some  danger,  had  already  withdrawn 
from  the  city,  llieir  flight,  or  the  early  pre- 
caution which  they  themselves,  or  their  friends, 
had  talcen  in  this  matter,  was  considered  as  the 
evidence  of  a  long  premeditated  design  on  the 
part  of  Octavius. 

Under  this  impression,  and  that  of  the  supe- 
rior force  with  which  it  was  known  Octavius 
was  prepared  to  assail  them,  the  senators  again 
lost  hopej  of  being  able  to  resist ;  but  they  tiat- 
tered  themselves,  that  the  resolution  they  had 
taken  to  defend  the  city,  would  not  be  known 
in  time  to  prevent  their  first  message  to  the  army 
from  being  delivered.  Their  concessions  were 
accordingly  published  among  the  troops;  but 
appearing  to  he  forced,  were  received  with  con- 
tempt, and  served  only  to  encourage  the  pre- 
samption  of  the  soldiers,  and  to  hasten  their 
march.  As  the  army  drew  near  to  the  city,  all 
tJie  approaches  were  deserted  by  those  who  had 
been  placed  to  defend  them,  and  the  advanced 

guard  of  Octavius  passed  to  the  Mous  Quirina- 
s,  without  beinff  met  by  any  person  in  the 
quality  either  of  friend  or  of  enemy.  But, 
after  a  little  pause,  numbers  of  his  own  party 
among  the  people  having  gone  forth  to  receive 
him,  the  streets  were  instantly  crowded  m-ith 
persons  of  all  ranks,  who  hastened  to  pay  their 
court."  '^^ 

Octavius  having  halted  his  army  during  the 
night  in  the  first  streets  which  they  entei^;  on 
the  fbUowing  day,  with  a  proper  escort,  and 
amidst  the  shouts  and  acclamations  ot  the  mul- 
titude, took  possession  of  the  forum.  The 
troops  who  had  been  assembled  to  oppose  him, 
at  the  same  time  left  their  stations,  and  made 
an  oflFcr  of  their  services.  Comutus,  one  of  the 
officers  who  commanded  those  troops,  having  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  prevent  this  defection,  kill- 
ed himself  Cicero  is  said  to  have  desired  a 
conference  with  his  young  friend ;  but  when  he 
seemed  to  presume  on  his  former  connection, 
was  coldly  answered,  that  he  had  been  slow  in 
his  present  advances. 

In  the  following  night  a  rumour  was  spread, 
that  the  Martia  and  the  fourth  legioc^  which 
made  a  part  in  the  army  of  Octavius,  but  sup- 
IMiSod  to  be  particularly  attached  to  the  senate, 
on  account  of  the  hite  honorary  decrees  which 
had  passed  in  their  favour,  had  declared  against 
the  violent  measures  of  their  leader ;  that  they 
olfered  to  protect  the  senate  and  people  in  their 
Jfgul  assemblies,  and  in  any  resolutions  they 
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J\  umbers  ot  senatoi-s  believed  this  i-eport,  and 
were  about  to  resume  their  meetings.  Crassus^ 
one  of  the  praetors,  set  out  for  the  Picenom, 
wiiciu  he  haa  considerable  influence,  in  ord<^r 
to  assemble  what  forces  he  could  raise  to  securo 
the  success  of  this  design ;  but  before  moni;W 
this  rcjwrt  was  known  to  be  groundless,  and  sM 
orders  of  men  returned  to  their  former  dejection 
and  submission 

At  break  of  daj  Octavius  removed  the  army 
from  the  streets  ol  Rome  into  the  Campus  Mar- 
tius.  He  did  not  suffer  any  acta  of  cruelty  to 
be  committed,  or  make  any  in<|uiry  after  those 
who  had  been  forwiird  in  opposing  his  ciMimK. 
He  iilfectcd  the  clemency  of  his  lute  uncle; 
but  like  him  tiM>,  without  any  sjinijile,  laid  his 
hands  on  the  public  treasure,  madeu  diMtribntioik 
to  the  army  of  the  sums  which  had  be«'n  fii-»t 
decreed  to  them  ;  and  engaged  for  biniHclf,  suun 
after,  to  add  from  his  own  estate  wliat  hud  Ih^u 
successively  promised.  Having  onkrcd  thai 
the  election  of  consfuls  should  immediately  juxi- 
cccd,  he  withdrew  with  the  army,  affecting  u» 
leave  the  people  to  a  free  choirs;.  And  beiuf 
himself  elected,  together  with  Q.  Pcdius,  whom, 
without  any  mention  of  Cicero,  he  had  recom- 
mended for  this  purpose,  he  returned  in  solemn 
procession  to  offer  the  sacriRces  nsuu)  on  such 
occasions,  and  entered  on  his  office  on  thetwen- 
tv-first  of  September,  the  day  before  he  com- 
pleted his  twentieth  year.* 

On  this  occasion  the  young  Cssur,  in  the  cal 
pacity  of  consul,  made  a  speech  to  the  troopL 
acknowledffing  their  services  ;  but  avoided  im- 

Euting  to  their  interposition  the  honoui-s  which 
e  had  recently  obtained  in  the  city.  For  these 
honours  he  returned  his  thanks  to  the  senate, 
and  to  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  lliese  he 
accosted  as  the  sovereigns  of  the  empii^e ;  and  was 
answered  by  an  affected  belief  of  his  sincerity. 

In  the  same  splr't  of  servility  with  which  so 
many  honours  had  been  decreed  to  Julius  Csj- 
sar,  it  was  enacted,  that  Octavius  should  for 
ever  take  rank  of  every  consul,  and  the  com- 
mand of  every  general,  at  the  head  of  his  om  n 
army ;  that  he  should  have  an  wnllmite<l  r<  m- 
mission  to  levy  troops,  and  to  employ  iLem 
where  the  necessities  of  the  state  might  reiiuire  ;• 
that  his  adoption  into  the  family  of  Cftsar 
should  now  be  ratified  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner by  the  assembly  of  the  Curia ;  a  form 
which  the  laws  of  the  republic  required  in  every 
such  case,  and  in  which  he  had  been  formeriy 
prevented  by  the  intrigues  of  Antony  ;  that  the 
act  declaring  Dolabella  an  enemy  of  his  country 
should  be  reitealed,  and  an  inquest  set  on  foot 
for  the  ti-ial  of  those  who  had  been  concerned  in 
the  death  of  Julius  Caesar. 

In  cou8e«|uence  of  this  establishment,  num- 
bers were  cited,  and  upon  their  non-appearance 
were  condemned.  Among  these  were  Marcua 
Brutus  and  Caius  Cassius.  In  giving  sentence 
against  them,  the  judges  affected  to  show  their 
ballots ;  and  a  citizen,  of  the  name  of  Siliciue 
Coronas,  being  of  the  number,  likewise  held 
up  his  ballot  into  public  view;  but,  in  the 
midst  of  this  tide  of  servility  and  adulation,  had 
the  coiunge  to  acquit  the  accused.  His  courage 
for  the  present  passed  without  animadversion, 
but  he  ys'sa  reserved,  with  silent  resentment,  as 
an  object  of  friture  punishment.^ 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Proceedingi  of  the  new  Coneul-^'SUxte  of  the  JEastem  Protmcet^Interview  of  Octavms^  Anionv,  and 
LemduSf  wUh  their  CoaHlion—  The  ProscrijHien  or  Massacre^^Death  of  Ckero^^Sequel  cfthe  Massacre 
•-^Hccessson  i^f  ConsuI»-^'-&vere  Exaction  of  Tazes^Siaie  of  Sexhu  Pompekts-^Mooements  of  Antony 
and  Octavius  re^iectively-^Bol/t  bend  their  course  to  the  East^-^Posture  and  Operations  ofSrulus  and 

.  Casiius— 'Their  arrival  and  progress  in  Etarop^^Ccunpaign  at  PhiHppif^Ftrst  Action  €tnd  Death  oj 
Castiu^'-Siecond  A^ion  <md  jDeath  ofSrutus, 


rjlHE  republic,. of  which  Octavins  wRs  flow, 
JL  in  appearanoe,  the  legal  magistrate,  had  de- 
clared opea  war  against  Antony  and  Lepidus ; 
and,  in  conseqntfnoe  of  this  declaration,  toe  for- 
ces of  Decimus  Brutus  and  of  Plancus,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  had  advanced  to  the  Rhone  and 
the  Isere,  but  had  been  obliged  again  to  retreat, 
in  order  to  avoid  coming  to  action  with  a  supe- 
rior enemv.  It  was  considered,  therefore,  as 
the  first  objaet  of  the  consul  to  reinforce  that 
army  of  the  republic,  and  to  carry  the  decrees  of 
the  senate  into  execution  against  those  who  pre« 
sumcd  to  dispute  their  authority.  He  accord- 
inglv  marched  from  the  city  as  upon  this  design ; 
but  It  soon  after  appeared,  that  he  bad  been  some 
time  in  correspondence  with  these  supposed  eno- 
miesof  their  country ;  that  he  intended  to  join 
them  against  the  senate,  and,  with  their  forces 
united,  to  resist  the  storm  which  was  gathering 
aninst  them  In  the  east,  mider  the  goremon  of 
Macedonia  and  Syria. 

While  the  siege  of  Mutina  was  still  in  depend-* 
ance,  Marcus  Brutus  had  drawn  his  forces  to- 
wards the  coast  of  Epirus,  with  intention  to  pass 
Vito  Italy;  but  havmg  received  a  report  that 
Dolabella,  then  in  the  province  of  Asia,  had 
transported  a  bodv  of  men  from  thence  to  ihe 
Chersonesos,*  and  that  he  seemed  to  intend  the 
invasion  of  Macedonia,  he  was  obliged  to  return 
lor  the  defence  of  his  own  province ;  and  from 
thenceforward,  by  the  state  of  the  war  in  Syria 
was  hindered,  during  some  time,  from  taking  any 
part  in  Ae  affiiirs  of  the  west. 

Dolabella,  in  conseouetioe  of  bis  appointment 
to  the  government  of  Syria,  after  the  murder  of 
Trebonids,  bad  stssembbBd  a  fleet  on  the  coast,  to 
accompany  the  march  of  his  army  by  land,  and 
to  dispute  the  pessesslon  of  that  prorince  witili 
Cassius.'  His  operations,  however,  began  in 
that  quarter  with  his  receiving  a  great  dwck  to 
bis  hopes  in  the  defeat  of  his  fleet ;  his  galleys 
having  been  dispersed*  and  all  his  transports  ta- 
ken by  Lentulus,  who  had  served  under  Trebo* 
nius,  and  who  now  commanded  the  fleets  of 
Brutus  and  Cassius  in  those  seaa^.  Notwith- 
standing the  defeat  of  his  forces  at  sea,  he  advan^ 
eed  by  land  into  Cllicia ;  and  while  his  antago- 
nist lay  in  Palestine,  to  intercept  the  legions  that 
wo'e  coming  to  join  him  from  Egypt,  be  made 
considerable  levies,  took  possession  of  Tarsos, 
reduced  the  party  which  Cassius  had  left  at  .^Sga, 
and  proceeded  to  Antioch ;  but  finding  tlie  gates 
of  this  town  were  shut  against  him,  he  continued 
his  march  to  Laodlcaea,  where  he  was  admitted ; 
being  determined  to  moke  a  stand  at  this  place. 
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he  again  assembled  the  remains  of  his  fleet,  fa 
order  to  bring  his  supply  of  stores  and  provisions 
by  sea.*  Having  encamped  and  Intrenched  hia 
army  close  to  the  walls  of  Laodicsea,  he  threw 
down  part  of  the  ramparts,  to  open  a  commoni- 
cation  between  his  camp  and  the  town.'' 

Cassius  having  intelligence  of  this  progress 
made  by  Dolabella  in  Syria,  and  of  his  diflposi<>. 
tions  to  seooTB  Laodicca,  prepared  to  dislodge 
him  from  tfaenoe.  For  this  purpose  he  advanced 
to  Pallos,  at  the  distance  of  twenty  miles  frt»m 
the  enemy*s  station,  and  took  measures,  by  cut- 
ting off  bis  supplies  both  by  sea  and  by  land,  t« 
reduce  him  by  iamine.     In  execution  of  this  de- 


sign, he  endeavoured  to  procure  shipping  txvm. 
every  part  of  the  coast,  extending  mm.  Rhodes 
to  Alexandria ;  but  found  that  most  of  the  ma- 
ritime States  of  Asia  were  alreadr  drained  by 
his  ek;emy,  or  were  unwilling  to  dectere  them- 
selves for  either  party.  The  port  of  Sidon  was 
the  first  that  furnislied  him  any  supply  of  ves- 
«,  .  imandea  them  hav- 


sels ;  but  die  officer  who  oomn 
inff  ventured  to  appear  before  LaodicKa,  was  un- 
able to  cope  vrith  toe  navy  which  Dolabella  had 
collected  from  bis  late  mrfeat ;  and,  thovgh  be 
defended  himself  with  great  obstinacy,  and  wHk 
great  slaughter  of  the  enemy,  after  many  ships 
were  sunk  on  both  sides,  suffered  a  capture  of 
five  gallies  with  all  their  crews.  NotwithstBid. 
ing  Uiis  check,  Cassius  was  soon  after  joined  by 
squadrons  from  Tyre,  Aradvs,  and  even  from 
Cyprus.  The  governor  of  this  Island,  contrary 
to  the  orders  of  Cleopatra,  his  sovereign,  who 
had  assembled  her  fleet  to  support  Dolabdla, 
ventoTcd  to  change  their  destinatioo,  and  to  tako 
part  with  Cassias.  *> 

With  tills  accession  of  force,  CassiiB  being 
again  in  condition  to  blodt  op  the  harbour  A 
Laodicsa,  presented  himself  lor  this  purpose, 
and  two  engagements  fsllowed ;  In  the  first  of 
which  the  advantage  was  doubtful ;  in  the  se- 
cond, the  victory  declared  for  Cassius,  and  ren«. 
dered  him  roaster  of  the  coast.  Holding  his  eno- 
my  therefore  blocked  up  by  sea,  he  continued  to 
press  open  the  town  from  the  land,  and,  by  the 
fifth  of  June,  had  reduced  the  besieged  to  great 
distress ;  but  while  he  seemed  to  ray  enarsly 
on  the  efl^ts  of  this  circumstance,"  be  carried  on 
a  correspondence  with  the  garrison,  and,  on  a 
day  concerted  with  the  ofilcer  on  du^,  was  ad- 
mitled  into  the  place. 

Dolabella,  finding  that  the  town  viraa  delivered 
up,  chose  to  &11  by  the  sword  of  one  of  his  owa 
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tion  at  Rome,  while  OetATiat  and  Antony  pur> 
mi«d  the  war  against  Bmtm  and  Canius  In  tiie 
fiaat;  that  the  army,  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
^liould  have  tettlementa  aninied  to  them  in  tbo 
Tichmt  districts  and  best  dtuations  of  Italy. 
•Among  the  last  were  specified  Capoa,  Rh^ium, 
•Vemisla,  Beneyentom,  Nuoeria,  Arimmum, 
iDd  Vibona. 

•  To  ratify  this  agreement,  the  daughter  of 
Fulria,  the  wife  of  Antony,  by  Clodius  her 
former  jinsband,  was  betrothed  to  Octavius. 
He  was  said  to  have  already  made  a  different 
eholce,  and  consequently  to  have  had  no  inten- 
tion to  fulfil  this  part  of  the  treaty  ;*  but  the 
passions,  as  well  as  the  professions,  of  this  young 
man,  were  already  sufficiently  subserTieiit  to 
Us  interest.* 

*  While  the  army  was  amused  by  the  publica- 
tion of  these  several  articles,  the  circumstances 
which  chiefly  distinguished  this  famous  coali- 
tion, was  the  secret  resolution,  then  taken,  to 
extinguish  at  once  all  future  opposition  to  the 
Cfnarian  party,  by  massacring  all  their  private 
and  public  enemies.  Thev  drew  up  a  list,  of 
whien  the  numbers  are  vaiiously  reported,  com- 
prehending all  those  who  had  given  them  pri- 
vate or  puhlic  offence,  and  in  which  they  mu- 
tually sacrificed  their  respective  friends  to  each 
other's  resentment.  Antony  sacrificed  his  uncle 
Lucius  Caesar  to  the  resentment  of  Octavius ; 
who,  in  his  turn,  sacrificed  to  that  of  Antony, 
Cicero,  with  Thoranlus,  his  own  guardian,  and 
his  father's  colleague  in  the  office  of  prator.'  Le- 
pidus  gave  up  his  own  brother  L.  Faulus ;  and 
all  of  them  agreed  to  join  with  theee  private  ene- 
mies every  person  supposed  to  be  attached  to  the 
repablican  government,  amounting  in  aU  to 
three  hundrra  senators  and  two  thousand  of  the 
equestrian  order,  besides  many  persons  of  infe- 
rior note,  whose  names  they  deferred  entering 
in  the  list  until  their  arrival  at  Rome.  They 
meant,  as  soon  as  they  should  be  in  possession  of 
the  capital,  to  publish  the  whole  list  for  the  di- 
rection of  those  who  were  to  be  employed  in  the 
•xecntSon  of  the  massacre.  But  as  there  were  a 
few  whose  escape  they  were  particularly  anxi- 
ous to  prevent,  they  agreed  that  the  murders 
should  begin,  without  any  warning,  by  the  death 
•f  twelve  or  seventeen  of  their  most  considerable 
enemies,  and  among  these  by  the  death  of  Mar- 
cus Tollius  Cicero."  They  ratified  the  whole 
by  mutual  oaths ;  and  havmc  published  all  the 
•rtidee,  except  that  which  related  to  the  massa- 
cre, the  plan  of  reconciliation  between  the  lead- 
ers was  received  by  the  armies  with  shouts  of 
•pplause,  and  was  supposed  to  be  the  begin- 
Dlng  of  a  period  in  which  military  men  weie 
to  rest  from  their  labours,  and  to  enjoy  «un- 
|listurbed  the  most  ample  reward  of  their  ser- 
vices. 

.  This  celebrated  cabal,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Second  Triumvirate,  having  thus  planned 
the  division  or  joint  administration  of  an  empire 
which  each  of  them  hoped  in  time  to  engross  for 
himself,  they  proceeded  to  Rome  with  an  aspect 
.which,  to  those  who  composed  the  civil  estaUiah- 
ment  of  the  commonwealth,  was  more  terrible 
than  that  of  anv  &etion  which  bad  been  hitherto 
formed  for  its  destruction. 
.In  former  tinoes,  individuals  rose  to  the  head 
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of  parties  or  factions,  and  brought  armiei  to  their 
standard  by  ^be  natural  ascendant  of  superior 
abilities ;  and  either  disdained  the  advantages  of 
usurped  dominion,  or  knew  how  to  employ  their 
powers  in  exertions  not  unworthy  of  human 
reason.  But  in  this  instance,  persons  obscure, 
or  only  known  by  their  profligacy,  were  follow^ 
by  armies  who  conceived  the  design  of  enslaving 
their  country.  The  spirit  of  adventure  pervaded 
the  meanest  rank  of  the  legions,  and  every  sol- 
dier grasped  at  the  fruits  that  were  to  be  reaped 
in  subdumg  the  commonwealth.  If  no  person 
had  offered  to  put  himself  at  their  head,  they 
themselves  would  have  raised  up  a  leader  whom 
they  miffht  follow  in  seizing  thi  spoils  of  their 
felloW'cTtizens. 

Lepidus,  noted  for  his  want  of  capacity,  being 
in  the  rank  of  prstor  when  Cwnax  took  possen- 
sion  of  Rome,  and  being  the  only  Roman  officer 
of  state  who  was  willing  to  prostitute  the  dig- 
nity of  his  station,  by  abetting  the  violence 
which  was  now  done  to  the  constitution,  was  en- 
trusted with  nower,  and  the  command  of  an 
army,  merely  because  he  brought  the  name  and 
authority  of  a  magistrate  to  the  side  of  the  usur- 
pation. The  use  of  his  name  had  been  likewise 
convenient  to  Antony  in  the  late  junction  or 
coalition  of  their  armies :  and  was  now  neces- 
sary or  convenient  to  both  the  other  parties  in 
this  famous  association,  as  he  held  a  kind  o(  bal- 
ance between  them,  and  was  to  witness  transac- 
tions in  which  neither  was  willing  to  tru^t  the 
other. 

Antony,  possessed  of  parts  which  were  known 
chiefly  by  the  profligate  use  which  ho  made  of 
them,  seeking  to  repair  by  rapine  a  patrimony 
which  he  li^  wasted  in  debauch ;  and  some-, 
times  strenuous  when  pressed  by  necessity,  yet 
ever  relapsing,  in  every  moment  of  ease  or 
relaxation  into  the  vilest  debauchery  or  dissi- 
pation. 

Octavius,  yet  a  boy,  only  known  by  acts  of 
perfidy  and  cunning  above  his  years;  equally  hi- 
different  to  friend^ip  or  enmity,  apparently 
defective  in  personal  courage,  but  followed  by 
the  remains  of  Cesar's  army,  as  having  a  com- 
mon cause  with  theft) selves  in  securing  the  ad- 
vantages which  they  severally  claimed  by  virtue 
of  his  authority.  He  was  now  about  the  twen- 
tieth year  of  hjs  age,  had  been  already  two  yeais 
at  the  head  of  a  faction,  veering  in  his  pr^ifis- 
sions  and  in  his  conduct  with  every  torn  of  for- 
tune ;  at  one  time  reconciled  with  the  authors 
of  Ca'sar's  death,  and  courting  the  senate,  by  af> 
fecting  the  zeal^of  a  citizen  for  the  preservation 
of  the  commonwealth  :  at  another  time,  courting 
the  remnant  of  his  late  uncle's  army,  by  afl'cct- 
ing  concern  for  their  interests,  and  a  solicitudo 
for  the  security  of  the  grants  thev  had  obtained 
from  Cesar :  at  variance  with  Antony  on  the 
score  of  personal  insults  and  incompatible  pre- 
tensions, even  charged  with  designs  on  his  life ; 
but  reconciled  to  him,  in  appearance,  from  con- 
siderations of  interest  or  present  conveniency. 
He  had  already,  in  the  transactions  of  so  short  a 
life,  given  indications  of  all  the  vilest  qualitiea 
Incident  to  human  nature,  perfidy,  cowardice, 
and  cruelty :  but  with  an  ability  or  cunning 
which,  if  suffered  to  continue  its  operations,  wa» 
likely  to  prevail  in  the  contest  tor  superiority 
with  his  present  rivals  in  the  empire. 

Such  was  the  received  description  of  persor.n 
who  had  now  parcelled  among  themseNes  th« 
government  of  the  world,  and  whose  vices  wen; 
exaggerated  by  the  ffars  of  those  who  were  likfly 
to  suffer  by  the  effects  of  their  pu\vi*r.  Under 
Xx 
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^  A  panton  |ganribt4,:  if  a  fre*  nuui,  he  dboold 
receive  tireniy-five  tnouiand  Attic  drachms  or 
4ew«rll,  aad  if  a  slave,  sho(4d  have  l>is  liberty, 
with  tea  thousand  of  tha.aam4  money ;  and  that 
•very  slave  killing  his  uvister,  in  execution  of 
this  proscriptioa,  should  have  his  freedom,  and 
he  put  on  tne  roils  of  the  people  in  the  place  of 
the  person  he  had  slain.      , 

At  the  time  that  this  proclamation  and  the 
preceding  lists  were  puhli;ihed,  armed  parties 
bad  alroldy  seized  on  the  gates  of  the  city,  and 
were  prepared  to  intercept  all  who  attempted  to 
escape.  Others  b^an  to  ransack  the  Rouses, 
and  took  their  way  to  the  villas  and  gardens  In 
the  suburbs,  where  it  was  likely  that  anv  of  the 
proscribed  had  retired.  By  the  dispoeftum  ihey 
made,  the  execution  began  in  many  places  at 
ouce,  and  those  who  knew  or  suspected  their 
PWA  destination,  like  the  inhabitants  of  a  city 
taken  by  storm,  were  on  every  side  surrounded 
by  eneniies,  from  whom  they  were  to  receive  no 
nuarter.  To  many,  it  is  observed  by  historians, 
toat  their  own  nearest  relations  were  otnects  of 
terror,  no  less  than  the  mercenary  hands  that 
were  armed  against  them.  .  llie  husband  and 
th»  &ther  did  not  think  himsdf  secure  in  his 
concealment,  when  he  supposed  it  to  be  known 
to  his  wife  or  to  his  children.  The  slaves  and 
Ireedmen  of  a  family  were  become  its  most  ter* 
rible  enemies.  The  debtor  had  an  interest  in 
circumventing  his  creditor,  and  neighbours  in 
the  country  mutuallydreaded  each  other  as  in- 
formen  and  spies.  The  money  which  the  mas- 
ter of  a  famOy  was  supposed  to  have  in  his  house, 
was  considered  as  an  additional  reward  to  the 
treadksry  of  his  domestics.  The  first  citiaena  of 
Home  were  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  their  own 
slaves,  imi^oriog  protection  and  mercy,  or  per^ 
isbed  in  the  wells  or  common  sewers,  where  they 
a,Uempted  to  conceal  themselves. 

Persons  having  any  private  grudge  or  secret 
malice,  took  this  opportunity  to  acoomplisb  their 
ends.  Even  they  who  were  incUned  to  protect 
or  conceal  the  unnappT,  were  terrified  with  the 
prospect  of  being  involved  in  their  min.  Many, 
who  themselves,  contrary  to  en>ectation,  were 
not  in  the  list  o£  the  proscribed,  enjoyed  th^ 
own  safety,  in  perfect  indifference  to  the  distress 


of  their  neighbbun ;  or,  that  they  might  distin- 

£U)sh  themselves  by  their  zeal  for  the  prevail- 
ig  cau¥t  joined  tne  execntioners,  assisted  in 
thjB  slaugnteri  or  plundered  the  houses  of  the 
^iix. 

There  were  killed,  in  the  beginning  of  this 
massacre,  Salvius,  one  of  the  mbimea  of  the 
people,  together  with  Minucins  and  Annalis, 
both  in  the  office  of  prsetors.  Silicius  Coronaa,^ 
a  peraon  already  mentioned,  who  being  one  of 
the  ju(Lces  at  the  citation  of  Marcus  Brutus  and 
Caius  Cassius  for  the  murder  of  Julius  Cvsar, 
had  ventured,  in  the  presence  of  Octavlus,  to 
l^uld*  up  into  view  the  ballot  by  which  he  acquit- 
ted them,  and  who,  although  at  that  time  in 
appearance  overlooked,  now  perished  among  the 
proscribed. 

,  Many  tragic  particulars,  in  these  narrations, 
•eem  to  be  copied  from  former  exaxnples  of  what 
l)appened  under  Marius  Cinna  and  oylla,  of  per- 
spjis  betrayed  by  their  servants,  their  confidants, 
aiid  nearest  relations,  and  with  a  treachery  and 
cruelty,  which  seemed  to  increase  with  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  age  i  but  yet  not  without  instances 
ofueroic  fidelity  and  generous,  courage,  of  which 
human  nature  itself  ever  a^teara  to  be  capable, 
tv«*n  iv  the  most  degenerate  times. 
The  slave  of  one  of  the  proscribed^  seeing  sol- 


diers €ome  towsrda-tlui  ||^whera  Us  master 
lay  concealed,  took  the  msguiseof  his  clothe^ 
and  presented  himself  to  be  killed  in  his  stead. 
Another  slave  agreed  to  personate  his  master, 
and  being  carried  in  his  litter,  was  kiUsd,  while 
the  master  himself,  acting  as  one  of  the^  bearsre 
of  the  litter,  escaped.  Another  having  been 
formerly  branded  by  his  master  for  some  oiSenee^ 
was  easily  suspected  of  a  desire  to  seize  thii 
opportunity  of  being  ravenged ;  but  he  chose  the 
opposite  part.  While  his  master  fied,  he  pitt 
himself  in  the  way  to  stop  his  pursuers,  pre- 
duced  a  head,  which  be  had  severed  Irwn  m 
dead  body  in  the  streets,  and  passing  it  for 
that  of  his  master,  procured  him  the  means  of 
escape. 

llie  son  of  Uooidius  Geta  saved  his  fttber  by 
giving  out  that  he  was  already  killed*  and  by 
actually  performing  a  funeral  in  his  name.  The 
son  of  Quintus  Cicero,  though,  in''  the  former 
part  of  his  life,  often  on  bod  terras  with  hia 
father  and  with  his  uncle,  and  often  undutiful 
to  both,  ended  his  days  in  an  act  of  magnanimity 
and  filial  affection ;  persevering  in  the  concealU 
menc  pt  his  fathen  notwithstanding  that  the 
turture  was  spplied  to  foroe  a  disoover3% 
the  father,  who  was  wit&in  hearing  ei  ' 
>vas  in  acitation,  burst  fi*om  his  con 
and  was  slain,  together  with  his  son.' 

Quintus  Cicero,  who  perished  in  this  ] 
ner,  was  for  some  time  in  concealment  with  hi* 
brother  Marcus,  having  been  in  the  country,  or 
having  escaped  from  the  city  on  the  first  alarm 
of  tbeae  murden.  The  bruthera  are  mentioned 
as  being  at  Tusculnm  tofether,  and  as  seUiiu^ 
ont  from  thence  for  Astura,  another  of  Cicero  a 
villas  on  the  ooas^  intending  to  embark  for 
Greece ;  but  as  Quintus  was  entirely  unprovided 
fbr  the  voyage,  and  his  brother  unaUe  to  MPPff 
him,  they  parted  on  the  road  in  agonies  of  g^ef. 
In  a  few  days  after  this  parting,  Quintus  having  > 
put  himself  onder  the  protection  of  his  own  son, 
received,  though  in  vain,  that  striking  proof  of 
his  filial  affection  apd  fidelity,  which  has  just 
been  mentioned. 

Marcus  Cicero  having  got  safe  to  Astnra,  em* 
barked,  and  with  a  fair  wind  arrived  at  Cireeiir 
When  the  vessel  was  agahi  about  to  set  sail,  hla 
mind  wavered,  he  flattered  himself  that  matters 
might  yet  take  a  more  ^voorable  turn ;  he  land- 
ed, and  travelled  about  twelve  miles  on  his  way 
to  Rome  :*  but  his  resolution  again  failed  hima 
and  he  once  more  returned  towards  the  sea. 
Being  arrived  on  the  coasts  he  still  hesitated, 
remained  on  shore,  and  passed  the  ni^t  in  ago- 
nice  of  sorrow,  which  were  interrupted  onlv  by 
momentary  starts  of  indignation  ana  raffe.  Un- 
der these  emotions,  he  sometimes  solaced  himself 
with  a  prospect  of  returning  to  Rome  in  disguise, 
of  killing  himself  in  the  presence  of  Octavjiis, 
and  of  staining  the  person  of  that  young  traitor 
with  the  blood  of  a  man,  whom  he  had  so  un- 
gratefully and  so  vilely  betrayed.  Even  thia 
appoftfed  to  his  frantic  imagination  some  degree 
of  revenge ;  but  the  fear  of  being  discovered  be- 
fore he  could  execute  his  porpose,  the  prospect 
of  the  tortures  and  Indignities  he  was  likely  to 
suffer,  deteiTed  him  from  this  design ;  and,  be- 
ing unable  to  take  any  resolution  whatever, 
he  committed  himself  to  his  attendai^ts,  was 
carried  on  board  of  a  vessel,  and  steered  for 
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CapdiL*  Near  to  this  place,  having  another  TlUa 
on  the  shore,  he  vna  a^ain  landed,  and  being  fa- 
tigued with  the  motion  of  the  sea,  went  to  rest ; 
but  his  servants,  according  to  the  superstition  of 
the  times,  being  disturbed  with  prodigies  and 
unfaTourable  presages,  or  rather  being  sensible 
of  their  master's  danger,  after  a  little  repose 
awaked  him  from  his  sleep,  forced  him  into  his 
Utter,  and  hastened  again  to  embarl^.-  Soon 
aAer  tbey  were  gone,  Popilius  Laenas,  a  tribune 
of  the  legions,  and  Herennius,  a  centurion, 
with  a  party  who  had  been  for  some  days  in 
search  of  this  prey,  arrived  at  the  villa.  Po- 
pilius bad  received  particular  obligations  from 
C{oera»  having  been  defended  by  him  when 
tried  upon  a  criminal  accusation ;  but  these  were 
times,  in  which  bad  men  could  malce  a  merit  of 
ingratitude  to  their  former  benefactors,  when  it 
served  to  ingratiate  them  with  those  in  power. 
This  officer,  with  his  party,  finding  the  gates 
of  the  court  and  the  passages  of  the  villa  shut, 
burst  them  open ;  but  missing  the  person  they 
sought  tor,  and  suspecting  that  he  must  have 
Ulcen  his  flight  again  to  the  sea,  thev  pursued 
through  an  avenue  that  led  to  the  shore,  and 
«*ame  in  sight  of  Cicero's  litter,  before  he  had 
left  the  wallcs  of  his  own  garden. 

On  the  appearance  of  a  military  party, 
Cicero  perceived  the  end  of  his  labours,  ordered 
the  bearers  of  his  litter  to  halt ;  and  having  been 
hitherto,  while  there  were  any  hoi>es  of  escape, 
distressed  cliiefly  by  tind  indeci- 

»ion  of  his  own  mine  soon  as  his 

fate  appeared  to  be  mined  and 

calm.  In  this  situauon,  ne  was  observed  to 
stroke  his  chin  with  his  left  hand,  a  gesture  for 
which  he  was  remarkable  in  his  moments  of 
thoughtfulness,  and  when  least  disturbed.  Upon 
the  approach  of  the  party,  he  put  forth  his  head 
from  the  Utter,  and  fixed  his  eves  upon  the  tri- 
bune with  great  composure.  The  countenance 
of  a  man  so  well  known  to  every  Roman,  now 
worn  out  with  fatiffue  and  dejection,  and  disfi- 
gured by  neglect  of  the  usual  attention  to  his 
person,  made  a  moving  spectacle  even  to  those 
who  came  to  assist  in  his  murder.  They  turned 
away,  while  the  assassin 
and  severed  the  head  from 
Thus  perished  Marcus  ' 
sixty. fourth  year  of  his  age.  Although  his  cha- 
racter may  be  known  from  the  part  which  he 
bore  in  several  transactions,  of  which  the  ac- 
counts are  scattered  in  different  parts  of  this 
history,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  close  the  scene  of 
his  life,  without  some  recollection  of  the  circum- 
staocet  which  were  peculiar  to  so  distinguished 
a  personage.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  last 
of  tile  Romans,  who  rose  to  the  highest  offices  of 
stat«  by  the  force  of  his  personal  character,  and 
by  the  fclr  arts  of  a  republican  candidate  for 
pablie  honours.  None  of  his  ancestors  having 
enjoyed  any  considerable  preferments,  he  was 
upon  this  account  considered  as  a  new  man,  and 
with  reluctance  admitted  by  the  nobility  to  a 
participation  of  honours.  It  was  however  Im- 
l^onible  to  preve  so  long  as 

preferments  wen  ig  to  the 

civil  and  political  ic,  which 

gave  so  large  a  scupc  w  lue  juuustry,  abilities, 
and  genius  of  such  men.  Under  those  forms,  all 
the  virtues  of  a  citizen  were  allowed  to  have 
Aome  effect,  and  all  the  variety  of  useful  qualifi- 


1  Pint,  in  Cicerone. 


cations  were  soppoeed  to  be  united  in  famih^tW 
title  to  the  confidence  of  the  public ;  the  qumBL^ 
cations  of  a  warrior  were  united  with  those  ofW 
statesman,  and  even  the  talents  of  a  lawyer  and 
bairister,  with  those  of  a  senator  and  counsellor 
of  state,  'ilie  law  required,*  that  the  same  per^- 
son  should  be  a  warrior  and  statesman,  and  ft* 
was  at  least  expedient  or  customary,  that  ha 
should  be  also  a  oarrister,  in  order  to  secure  the 
public  favour,  and  to  support  his  oonsidenition' 
with  the  people. 

Cicero  was  by  no  means  the  first  peraoir  ^ 
Rome,  who  with  peculiar  attention  cnltivateC 
the  talents  of  a  pleader,  and  applied  himself  with 
ardour  to  literary  studies.  He  is  neverthelees 
universally  acknowledged,  hy  his  proficiency  iii 
these  studies,  to  have  greatly  excelled  all  thooe 
who  wejit  before  him,  so  mudi  as  to  have  at-' 
taini;d  the  highest  preferments  In  the  commoD-' 
wealth,  without  having  quitted  the  gown,  and  Co 
have  made  his  first  campaign  in  the  capacity  of 
Roman  proconsul,  and  above  ten  years  after  ba 
had  already  exercised  the  supreme  executiva 
power  in  the  state.  _« 

To  the  novelty  of  this  circumstance,  as  wof 
as  to  the  novelty  of  his  family-name  in  the  list' 
of  officers  of  state,  was  owing  some  part  of  that 
obloquy  which  his  enemies  emploi'ed  against 
him ;  and  It  mav  be  admitted,  that  for  a  iComan 
he  was  too  much  a  mere  man  of  the  robe,  and 
that  he  possibly  may  have  been  less  a  states- 
man  and  a  warrior,  for  having  been  so  much 
a  man  of  letters,  and  so  accomplished  a 
pleader.  «'    .  ■  • 

Cicero,  whether  we  suppose  him  to  have  b^ 
governed  by  original  vanity,  or  by  a  habit  of 
considering  the  world  as  a  theatre'  for  the  dis- 
play of  his  talents,  and  the  acquisition  of  faxne^' 
more  than  as  a  scene  of  real  affiiirs,  in  which 
objects  of  serious  consequence  to  mankind  were 
to  be  treated,  was  certainly  too  fond  of  applause, 
courted  it  as  a  principal  object  even  in  ths 
fairest  transactions  of  his  life,  and  was  too  much 
dependant  on  the  opinion  of  other  men  to  pos-"^ 
sess  himself  sufficiently  amidst  the  difficuluW 
which  occur  in  the  very  arduous  situation  which' 
Though  disposed,  in  the  midst  of 
nge,  to  merit  commendation  b/ 
nd  by  the  support  of  good  go^' 
vernment,  he  could  not  endure  reproach  or  ceo-c 
sure,  even  from  those  whose  disapprobation  w«is 
a  presumption  of  innocence  and  of  merit;  and 
he  felt  the  unpopularity  of  his  actions,  even' 
v^here  he  thought  his  conduct  the  most  merito. 
rious,  with  a  deCTee  of  mortification  which* 
greatly  disti-acted  his  mind,  and  shook  hisreao., 
lution.  Being,  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  b^ 
the  almost  total  extirnation  of  the  more  respeo^ 
^  nibers  of  the  senate  wh? 

'**'  an  for  the  preservation  of 

•'»«  left  in  a  situation  whidt 

requirea  uie  aouittes  of  a  great  warrior,  as  wSl 
as  those  of  the  ablest  sUtcsmen,  and  in  whi(^ 
even  such  abilities  could  not  have  stemmed  SS 
torrent  which  burst  forth  to  overwhelm  the  rsS 
public,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  failed  in  tjJj 
attempt.  ^^ 

Antony,  at  the  same  time  that  ht  giYe  oi^lHR 
for  the  death  of  Cicero,  gave  din^ctions  that  ntS? 
only  his  head,  but  his  right  hand  likewise,  witk' 

- — >^iill 

■  >ys 

t  Ton  or  fifteen  years  military  servlco*  "ifulVJt 
quired,  as  a  nnaliftrntioti  for  the  higlirr  offices  6t 
■inte.     Viii.  Polyb.  uli  supra.  i 
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^tfhieh  be  bad  written  to  nwoy  Mvere  iDrectivct 
n^Qst  himself,  should  b«  cut  off,'  and  brought 
to  bim  as  an  evidence  of  the  execution. 

In  the  course  of  those  murders,  the  heads  of 
the  slain  were  usually  presented  to  the  triumTirs, 
and  hj  their  orders  set  up  in  conspicuous  places, 
while  the  bodies  were  cast  into  the  river,  or 
suffered  to  be  exposed  in  the  streets.  Antony 
ha>nng  more  resentments  to  gratify  than  either 
of  his  colleagues,  had  the  beads  of  his  ene- 
mies brought  to  him  in  great  numbers,  even 
as  he  lay  on  bis  couch  at  his  meals.  That 
sf  Cicero  was  received  by  him  with  the  joy  of 
victory ;  he  ga^ed  upon  it  with  singular  pleas- 
ure, and  ordered  it,  together  with  the  hand,  to 
be  exposed  on  the  rostrum  from  which  this  re- 
spectable citizen  bad  so  often  declaimed,  and 
where  these  mai^led  parts  of  his  body  were 
now  exposed  to  the  view  of  a  multitude,  that 
used  to  crowd  to  his  audience.*  Fulvia  too  ha(f 
ber  enemies  on  this  occasion,  and  received  the 
bloody  tokens  of  their  execution  with  a  savage 
avidity  and  pleasure,  which  to  those  who  judge 
of  propriety  from  modem  customs,  or  who 
form  their  opinions  of  the  sex  from  the  manners 
of  modem  times,  will  scarcely  appear  to  be  cre- 
dible. When  the  head  of  Cicero,  in  particular, 
was  brouflht  to  her  toilet,  with  a  peculiar  and 
spitefdl  allusion  to  the  eloquence,  by  whicJi  she 
hci'delf,  as  well  as  her  present  and  Ibrmer  hus- 
bands, had  been  galled,  she  is  said  to  have  foired 
open  the  paw,  and  to  have  pricked  and  tore  the 
tongue  with  the  point  of  a  bodkin,  which  she 
took  from  her  hair. 

In  this  horrid  scene  of  revenge  and  cruelty, 
rapacitv  too  had  Its  share,  many  persons  were 
nrusicribed,  merely  that  their  estates  might  be 
brought  into  the  coffers  of  the  triumvirs ;  and 
many  persons  were  threatened,  to  induce  them 
to  rantfom^  their  lives  with  money.  The  list 
received  frequent  additions,  and  underwent 
many  alterations,  some  names  being  scratched 
out,  and  others  inserted,  a  circumstance,  by 
which  persons  of  any  considerable  propertv,  as 
well  OS  those  who  were  obnoxious  to  any  or  the 
persons  in  power,  were  kept  in  the  most  anxious 
state  of  suspense  and  uncertainty.  Many  who 
were  soared  by  the  public  usurpers  of  govern- 
ment, fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  i*e8eutment  of  their 
private  enemies,  or  to  the  avarice  of  those  who 
wished  to  possess  themselves  of  their  property ;' 
and  the  names  of  many  persons  who  ha4  been 
thus  slain,  without  anv  public  authority,  were 
^terwards  inserted  in  the  list  of  the  proscribed, 
in  order  to  justify  the  murder. 

The  troops  were  sensible  of  their  own  impor- 
tance on  tnis  occasion,  and  set  no  bounds  to 
their  pretensions.  'Iliey  solicited  grants  of 
the  houses  of  persons  reputed  to  be  of  the 
opposite  party;  or,  being  the  only  buyers  at 
the  frequent  sales  which  were  made  of  forfeited 
estates,  obtained  the  possession  of  them  by  a 
hCnd  of  fictitious  purchase.  Not  satisfied  with 
the  price  which  was  paid  them  for  the  blood  of 
the  proscribed,  or  with  the  extravagant  gi*atui- 
ties  which  they  frequently  received,  they  were, 
under  vorious  pretences,  hastening  to  seize  every 
subject  that  tempted  their  avarice.  Hiev  in- 
truded themselvra  into  every  family,  and  laid 
claim  to  every  inheritance;  they  plundered  at 
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discretfon  th«  bonaea  ef  the  rich,  or  murdenA 
indiscriminately  thoM  who  offnided  them,  at 
who  stood  in  their  way  to  the  possession  of 
wealth;  they  encouraged,  by  their  example^ 
fugitive  slaves,  and  disorderly  persons  of  even 
description,  who,  forming  themselves  fayto  bamH 
in  the  disguise  of  soldiers,  engaged  io  the  waaam 
practices,  and  perpetrated  the  same  crimesb 

The  triumvirs,  whoae  principal  object  it  #m 
to  secure  the  government,  though  noways  inter- 
ested in  these  extreme  disorders,  which  Aur  ex- 
ceeded what  they  orlglnall]^  projected,  not  darinc 
to  restrain  the  military  violence,  lest  it  should 
recoil  on  themselves,  left  for  some  time  tho 
lives,  as  well  as  the  properties  of  the  peoplo» 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  troops ;  and  citizensy 
who  were  reputed  to  have  any  eifects  in  reserre^ 
were  fain  to  adopt  some  soldier  as  a  sob,  in  order 
to  obtain  his  protection. 

Such  are  toe  particulars  which  are  recorded 
of  this  famous  transaction,  which,  however 
monstrous  in  those  who  gave  rise  to  it,  far  ex- 
ceeded the  bounds  of  their  original  design.  WboA 
the  evil  had  in  some  measure  spent  its  force,  its 
authors  were  willing  to  divert  the  attention  of 
the  public,  or  to  efface  the  melancholy  imprca- 
sions  which  remaim^.  For  this  purpose,  Lepi- 
dus  and  Plancus  being  about  to  enter  on  the 
office  of  consul  for  the  following  year,  on  soma 
Hllgbt  pretence  of  a  victory  gained  by  the  army 
in  Gaul,  entered  the  city  in  procession;  bul 
suspecting  that  the  people  were  more  inclinable 
to  dejection  than  triumph,  they  directed  the 
public,  by  a  proclamation,  to  give  on  that  day 
the  demonstrations  of  joy  which  generally  made 
part  in  the  reception  that  was  given  to  victorious 
generals.' 

The  soldiers  indeed  were  not  wanting,  as  usual, 
in  the  petulant  sarcasms  and  familiar  abuse,  in 
which  they  availed  themselves  of  their  present 
consuquence:  they  sun^,  in  their  procession* 
scunilous  ballads,  alluding  to  examples  of  nar- 
ricide  as  well  as  murder  cvmmitted  bv  tneir 
chiefs  in  the  late  proscription ;  by  Lepidus  and 
Plancus,  that  of  their  own  brothers ;  by  Antony 
and  Octavius,  that  of  their  nearest  relatione 
and  friends."  But  at  the  disposal  of  auch  mas- 
ters as  these,  every  citheen  who  was  likelv  to 
frown  on  their  crimes,  every  person  wboae 
countenance  gave  signs  of  dejection,  or  sorrow, 
every  possessor  of  land,  and  everv  father  of  a 
family,  had  reason  to  tremble  for  tneir  persons, 
their  possessions,  and  the  safety  of  their  chil- 
dren. 

Such  was  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  Italy ;  but 
there  were  still  some  rays  of  hope,  which  shone 
from  a  distance.  Not  only  Brutus  and  Casslus, 
in  their  provinces  of  Blac^onia  and  Syria ;  but 
Comificius  in  Africa,  and  Sextus  Pompeius 
in  Sicily,  still  held  up  the  atandard  of  the  re- 
public, and  offered  places  of  refuge  to  its  friends. 
Sextus  Pompeius  stationed  ships  on  the  coast  to 
receive  them,  and  published/  rewards  for  the 
rescue  or  protection  of  his  father's  narty,  and  of 
those  unfortunate  remains  of  tne  common-, 
wealth.*  Paulus,  the  brother  of  Lepidus, 
though  abandoned  to  destruction,  was  suffered 
to  escape  bv  the  soldiers  of  the  army,  from  a 
respect  to  himself  or  to  their  general.  Ludus 
Ceesar  was  protected  by  bis  sister,  the  mother  of 
Antony.     Messala  escaped  to  Brutos.     Many 
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lloicius,  ttvo  officers  of  ranlc  iti  the  ranquisfaed 
army,  perished  by  their  own  handn."  As  many 
OS  could  find  shippinf ,  escaped  to  Pompey  in  the 
island  of  Sicily. 

Soon  after  this  event,  OctaTlns,  beln^  desir- 
ovs  to  dislodge  the  remains  of  the  republican 
party  from  an  island  of  so  much  conse- 
quence, sent  Salvidienns  with  a  fleet  towards  the 
straits  of  Messina,  while  he  himself  marched  by 
land  to  Rhegium.  A  sea  fight  soon  after  en- 
sued, from  which  the  fleets  retired  with  equal 
loss.  Salvidienus  pnt  into  the  harbour  of  Bala- 
nus  to  refit ;  and  Octaviu-s  being  arrived  at 
Rhegium,  was  meditating  a  descent  upon  Si- 
cily, when  he  received  pressing  instances  from 
Antony  to  join  him  at  Bnindisium,  that  they 
miffht  endeavour  to  repel  tlie  storm  which  was 
gathering  from  the  east,  and  which  seemed  to 
threaten  their  establishmenU  in  Italy  with  the 
greatest  hazard.* 

Marcus  Brutus,  alter  fortune  seemed  to  have 
declared  for  the  republican  party  at  Mutina, 
thinking  himself  at  liberty  to  attend  to  the  af- 
fairs of  the  east,  and  to  support  Cassins  in  his 
struggle  for  the  possession  or  Syria,  had  passed 
with  his  army  into  Asia,  in  order  to  rut  off  all 
supplies  from  Dolabella,  and  to  avail  himself  of 
the  resources,  for  the  pay  and  subsistence  of  the 
army,  which  were  still  to  be  found  in  that  opu- 
lent province.  While  he  was  employed  In  the 
execution  of  Ais  design,  the  important  events 
already  mentiotied  took  jplace  in  that  quarter. 
Cassius  had  prevailed  in  oyria,  got  entire  posses- 
sion of  th  I  acknowledged  as  gen- 
eral by  all  ich  had  been  assembled 
bv  either  the  boundaries  of  Cili- 
eia ;  and  uc  ww  mcujwiiing  an  expedition  Into 
Egypt,  to  punish  Cleopatra  for  the  part  she  had 
taken  against  him  in  his  contest  witii  Dolabella, 
and  to  raise  a  contribution  in  her  country  for 
the  farther  support  of  the  war. 

The  victory  obtained  at  Mutina,  though  bran 
0iny  which  till  then  was  reputed  on  tiM  side  of 
the  commonwealth,  made  a  great  change  to  its 
prejudice,  riving  an  opportunity  to  Its  enemies 
to  declare  themselves,  and  to  unite  their  forces : 
Insomuch,  that  by  the  coalition  of  Octavins  and 
Lepidus  with  Antony,  all  the  remaining  armies 
of  the  west  were  joined,  not  only  to  subdue  the 
rapital,  but  to  carry  the  war  into  Macedonia  and 
Asia,  the  last  retreat  of  the  republican  interest. 

Brutus  being  informed  of  these  circumstances, 
and  of  the  late  proscriptions,  sent  a  message  to 
Cassius,  with  pressing  instances  to  divert  him 
from  his  project  against  Egypt,  and  to  turn  his 
forces  to  t)ie  rescue  of  the  commonwealth  ft^m 
the  hands  of  tyrants,  and  to  avenge  the  innocent 
blood  which  had  been  so  cooionslv  shed  in  Italy. 

Upon  the  Lassius,  having 

left  a  legion  nsion  of  Syria, 

marched  to  tne  wesiwaro,  ann  m  his  wav  nused 
large  contrfbations  for  the  support  of  the  war. 
Among  the  otiier  measures  which  h«  took  fbr 
thta  purpose,  be  surprised  Ariobarzanes  in  his 
J^lace,  and  obliged  htm  to  deliver  up  the  money 


i  Dolabella,  subjected 
heavy  tribute.  *• 
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About  the  middle  of  winter,  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sius, with  their  armies,  joined  at  Smyrna. 
These  restorers  of  the  republic  had  parted  some 
months  before  at  Pirens,  one  bonna  for  Syria, 
the  other  for  Mace<lonia ;  but  more  like  ndlea 
than  Roman  officers  of  state,  without  any  men, 
shipping,  or  money,  and  under  great  unoertaiaty 
of  their  success,  in  obtaining  possession  of  the 
provinces  on  which  they  had  their  several  pro- 
tensions.  Their  aflTairs  now  bore  a  different  as- 
pect ;  they  had  a  numerous  fleet,  and  a  migh^ 
land  force,  large  sums  of  money  already  amassed, 
with  the  resources  of  a  territory  the  moat 
wealthy  of  any  part  In  the  Roman  empire." 
Brutus  proposed  that  they  should,  without  de- 
lay, transport  their  forces  into  Europe,  and  pre- 
vent the  Triumvirs  from  getting  any  footing 
in  Macedonia  or  Greece;  but  Cassius  contend" 
ed,  that  they  had  yet  enemies  or  allies  ot  doubt- 
ful fidelity  in  Asia,  and  that  it  would  be 
imprudent  to  leave  any  such  behind  them,  or  to 
forego  the  treasure  which  they  mifht  yet 
command  in  that  country,  and  which  would 
enable  them  to  rewani  and  to  encourage  tbeir ' 
armies. 

Brutus  ^letermined  by  these  considerations, 
accordingly  marched  into  Lycia,  while  Cassioa 
proceeded  to  execute  a  project  he  had  formed  for 
the  reduction  of  Rhodes.  His  fleet  beinf  on 
their  war  to  turn  the  Capes  of  Asia,  in  order  to 
support  nim  In  this  design,  the  Rbodians,  trust- 
ing to  their  superior  skill  and  reputation  as 
mariners,  assembled  all  the  ships  they  could  mus- 
ter, and,  near  to  the  harlwur  of  Lindus,  ven-^ 
tured  to  engage  those  of  Cassius  ;  but  being 
inferior  in  number  and  weight  of  ships,  they 
were  defeated  with  considerable  loss.  Cassius 
beheld  the  engagement  from  a  high  land  on  tha 
continent,  and.  as  soon  as  tlie  ships  could  be  again 
refitted,'*  ordered  the  fleet  to  Loryma,  a  fortified 
harbour  in  the  continent,  over  against  the  island 
of  Rhodes ;  from  thence  ho  emlmrked  his  armr. 
He  himself,  with  eighty  galleys,  escorted  tna 
transporta  in  their  passaae,  landed  on  the  isiaod, 
and  besieged  the  capital  both  by  sea  and  by  land. 

The  Rhodians  having  trusted  entirely  to  the 
defence  of  their  shippinc>  were  unprovided  of 
ail  things  necessary  to  withstand  a  ttege.  Caa^ 
sius,  by  surprise,  or  by  the  treachery  of  a  partf 
within  the  walls,  soon  became  master  of  the 
place,  laid  it  under  a  severe  contribution ;  and 
liaving  left  an  officer  of  the  name  of  Varus  to 
command  in  the  island,  he  returned  to  the  con- 
tinent with  a  great  accession  of  reputation  and 
wealth. 

Brutus  at  the  same  time  had  forced  the  pawM 
of  the  mountains  leading  into  Lyda,  and  ad- 
vancing to  Xanthus,  summoned  tho  towa  to 
surrender.  This  place  iiad  acquired  nroch  fame 
by  the  obstinate  resistance  of  ita  Inhabitants,  or 
by  the  desperation  they  had  shown,  when 
forced,  on  former  occasions,  br  Harpahn,  tho 
general  of  Cyrus,  and  by  AUxaoder,  in  Ma 
way  to  the  conquest  of  Persia."  Upon  the  ap- 
proMch  of  Brutus,  thev  noed  their  suburbs,  and 
removed  every  building  which  might  cover 
the  advances  of  an  enemy.  The  rals  wsrs 
surrounded  by  a  ditch  fifty  feet  deen;  and  thii 
being  the  first  fanpediment  which  Bnrtns  had 
to  eneoimter,  he  began  the  attack  with  a  ean- 
Ijnual  hdwor  to  fill  it  up,  aod  to  effect  a  pastago 
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Ut  his  engines  to  the  foot  of  the  rmmpart.  Hav- 
ing aceomplished  this  object,  he  proceeded  to 
oorer  hie  workmen  vrith  galleries,  and  to  erect 
the  engines  usualTy  employed  in  making  a 
hreaeh.  He  was  opposed  by  the  besieged  in  re- 
peated sallies,  in  the  last  of  which,  bis  works 
were  set  on  fire,  and  reduced  to  ashes. 

In  the  mean  time,  two  thousand  men  of  the 
Roman  army  pursuing  the  party  who  had  made 
this  sally,  entered  the  city  along  with  them,  and 
not  being  properly  supported,  suffered  the  gates 
to  be  shut,  and  themselves  to  be  cut  off  from  all 
relief.  Being  instantly  surrounded  bv  the  in- 
habitants, numbers  of  them  were  killed,  and  the 
vemainder  forced  into  a  temple,  where  they  en- 
deavoured to  defend  themselves. 

This  circumstance  produced  the  most  vigor- 
ous efforts  on  the  part  of  the  besiegers,  to  force 
the  walls,  that  they  might  rescue  their  friends, 
or  make  a  diversion  in  their  favour.  I'hey 
applied  scaling-ladders  to  the  battlements,  and 
forcing  engines  to  the  gates ;  and  having  at  last 
made  their  way  into  toe  town,  that  they  might 
«t  once  terrify  the  inhabitants,  and  give  notici 
of  approaching  relief  to  their  own  party,  thej 
raised  a  mighty  shout  as  they  entered  the  streets 
and  continued  to  urge  their  lury,  in  everv  direo 
tioD,  with  fire  and  sword.  The  inhabitants 
unable  to  resist  this  storm,  retired  to  their  housea 
and  there,  determined  to  maintain  their  ancient 
fiune,  chose  rather  to  perish  by  their  own  hands, 
than  submit  to  the  enemv.  The  father  of  everv 
family,  beginning  with  the  slaughter  of  his  wiie 
and  his  children,  proceeded  to  kill  him 

While  the  people  of  Xanthus  were 
In  the  execution  of  this  purpose,  Brutu 
the  cries  of  desperation  and  of  murder, 
that  his  troops  bad  refused  to  give  quj 
were  killing  the  wretched  inhabitan 
place,  without  distinction  of  sex  or 
order  to  put  the  speediest  stop  to  so 
■eene,  his  first  thought  was  to  briuK  wi   uio 
troops,  by  sounding  a  general  retreat ;  but  being 
Informed  that  the  people  were  perishing,  not  by 
tile  erueltv  of  his  army,  but  by  their  own  des- 
peration, be  ordered  to  be  proclaimed  a  geneml 
freedom  and  protection  to  all  the  inhabitanU ; 
but  so  long  as  any  considerable  number  of  the 
(dtizena  remained,  the  ofiicers  who  came  near 
them,  even  with  an  offer  of  quarter,  were  an 
twered  with  threats,  or  with  showers  of  dart 
and  of  arrows,  obliged  to  keep  at  a  distance 
The  tmanles  and  public  buildings  were,  with 
great  dlffienlty,  saved  from  fire;   but  none  of 
the  Uihabitants  could  be  rescued,  besides  a  few 
women  Imd  slaves. 

BratHS,  greatly  afflicted  with  this  piteous 
catastrophe,  marched  with  relucUnce  towards 
I^tara,  where  the  inhabitants  were  supposed  to 
be  infected  with  the  same  desperate  i^rit ;  and, 
to  prevent  the  necessity  of  such  fatal  extremi- 
ties, sent  a  message  to  prevail  on  the  people  to 
surrender,  and  to  accept  of  his  protection.  The 
example  of  Xanthus  appeared  much  too  atro- 
cious to  be  followed,  and  they  submitted  to  pay 
the  contributions  which  were  exacted  from  them. 

Lentulus,  at  the  same  time,  who  commanded 
be  fleet  which  had  been  emplosred  in  transport- 
ing the  army  of  Cassiuslnto  the  island  of  Rhodes, 
forced  his  way  into  the  harbour  of  Andriaca, 
the  port  of  Myra,  by  breaking  the  chain  which 
was  stretched  across  the  entrance ;  and  this  place 
being  reduced,  the  inhabiUnU  of  Lycia  sent 
offers  of  submission  and  of  their  service  in  the 
war,  agreed  to  pay  a  certain  tribute,  and  to  join 
the  fleet  with  their  galleys.     lentulus,  being  ac- 


cordingly reinforced  with  a  great  accesBMH  •# 
ships,  set  sail  for  Abydus,  the  aliorlest  passage 
into  Europe,  where  he  was  ordered  to  wait  tha 
arrival  of  the  land  forces.  .  ,  ^^^ 

At  the  same  titne,  Murcus,  commaa^iig  «■- 
other  squadron  belonging  to  Brutus  and  Cassias, 
upon  a  report  that  Cleopatra,  with  a  numerous 
fleet,  was  at  sea,  to  effect  a  junction  with  Octa- 
y'lun  and  Antony,  had  been  stationed  at  Uie  Cape 
of  Te'.iaruH  to  intercept  her ;  but  being  informed 
that  the  Egyptian  fleet  was  dispersed,  or  bad 
suffered  much  in  a  storm,  he  weighed  firom  Te- 
narus,  and  steered  for  Brnndi&ium,  took  posees- 
sion  of  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  harboor, 
and  from  thence  intended  to  prevent  the  traoa- 
portation  of  any  troops  from  Italy  to  Macedonia 
or  Greece.  He  had  however  arrived  too  late  to 
effect  the  whole  of  this  purpose.  Great  part  of 
Antony's  army  was  alrndy  transported,  and  be 
himself,  with  the  remainder,  waited  for  favour- 
able winds  to  run  or  pass  unnoticed  in  the 
niffht.  ^ 

In  this  state  of  the  war,  Brutus  and  Ciwlin, 
e  services  in  which  they 
gM^ed,  again    assembled 
;  of  the  iVleander.     It  is 
their  conference  on  baid 
ealousy  which  had  been 
Lween  them;    but  there 
uiu  noi  ^pear  any  consequences  of  a  misunder- 
standing ;  and  their  joint  forces,  without  delay, 
began   to  move  towards  Europe,  in  order   to 
check  the  advaiicee  which  the  enemy  were  ad- 
Having  passed  the 
y  the  isthmus  of 
of  Melanua ;  here 
yB,  to  mutftcr  and 
army  of  Cassiua 
)f  Brutus  of  eigkt, 
uand  men,  formed 
infantry.     BrutiM 
u.iu  .»u.  u^u.»i.».  ,^.u.ou  4MU  Ltlsitaniau  hon^e; 
two  ide  up  of  Thi'aciaa% 

Illy  Lliessslians.     Casta^s 

had  and  Spaniards,  and 

foui  archers  mounted  on 

hort ^^^    „^.„  .'ollowed  likewise  by 

some  princes  of  Galatia,  at  the  head  of  their  re- 
spective forces.  The  whole,  by  this  account^ 
1  to  near  n  hundred  thousand  mex^ 
r  the  legions  bad  been  formed  under 
id  could  not  be  retained  in  their  m'esrnt 
aervice,  without  frequent  liberalities,  and  witlir 
out  a  prospect,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  of  aettl*- 
ments,  not  inferior  to  those  which  were  enjoyed 
or  expected  bv  the  troops  of  the  opposite  sid« 
The  wealth  of^  Asia,  however,  having  put  their 
leaders  in  condition  to  perform  what  was  ait 
present  expected  from  them ;  all  former  engage* 
ments  were  now  fulfilled,  as  the  best  eamast 
that  could  be  given  of  future  gratuities,  r  ^j^ 
At  the  close  of  this  muster,  Cassiua  and  am$ 
tus,  with  all  the  ofllcers  of  senatorian  rank,  wh* 
were  then  preaent,  being  asaembled  on  a  plat* 
form,  raised  as  usual  to  some  height  from  the  ^ 
ground,  were  surrounded  by  the  armv,  wli» 
crowded  to  hear  the  sneech  of  their  uadert^ 
and  it  was  they  were  t* 

deliver  shou  i  manifesto  or 

prodamatio  i  in  which  thiof 

were  engag  »r  himself,  far 

his  colleague,  aua  ue  ooav  oi  eertatOTB  who  at* 
tended  them ;  addressing  this  motley  assemblage 
of  native  Romans  and  aliens,  of  oltiMoa  simI 
soldiers  of  fortune,  collected  from  different  |k»/- 
tica,  as  an  avsembly  of  tlie  Human  peojjle  do- 
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liberating  on  their  public  riglits.  He  mentioned 
the  mutual  conftdeuce  that  was  natural  between 
officers  and  men  engaged,  as  they  were,  in  a 
common  cause ;  enumerated  their  resources  witli 
the  other  advantages  thev  possessed,  and  toolc  no- 
tice of  the  punctiMil  discharge  of  all  former  en- 
gagements, as  the  best  security  which  could  be 
giTen  of  a  fixed  intention  to  make  a  suitable  pro- 
vision fur  every  soldier  who  should  contribute  to 
bring  the  war  to  a  favourable  issue.  **  llie  un- 
just reproaches  of  our  enemies,"  he  said,  **  we 
could  easily  disprove,  if  we  were  not,  by  our 
numbers,  and  by  the  swords  which  we  hold  in 
our  hands,  in  condition  to  despise  them.  While 
Caesar  led  the  armies  of  the  republic  against  the 
enemies  of  llome,  we  took  part  in  the  same  ser- 
vice with  him,  we  obeyed  him,  we  were  happy 
to  serve  under  his  command.  But  when  be  de- 
clared war  on  the  common  wealth,  we  became 
his  enemies ;  and  when  he  became  an  usurper  and 
a  tyrant,  we  resented,  as' an  injury,  even  the  fa- 
vours which  he  presumed  to  bestow  upon  our- 
selves. Had  he  been  to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  private 
resentment,  we  should  not  have  been  the  proper 
acton  in  the  execution  of  the  sentence  against 
him.  He  was  willing  to  have  indulged  us  with 
•preferments  and  honours ;  but  we  were  not  will- 
ing to  accept,  as  the  gift  of  a  master,  what  we 
were  entitled  to  claim  as  free  citizens.  We  con- 
ceived, that,  in  presuming  to  confer  the  honours 
of  the  Roman  republic,  he  encroached  on  the 
prtrogatives  of  the  Roman  people,  and  insulted 
the  authority  of  the  Roman  senate. 

**  Caesar  cancelled  the  laws,  and  overturned  the 
constitution  of  his  country;  he  usurped  all  the 
powers  of  the  commonwealth,  set  up  a  monarchy, 
and  himself  affected  to  be  a  king,  llib  our  an- 
cestors, at  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  bound  them- 
selves and  their  posterity,  by  the  most  solemn 
oaths,  and  by  the  most  direful  imprecations,  ne- 
ver to  endure.  The  same  obligation  has  been 
entailed  upon  us  as  a  debt  by  our  fathers ;  and 
•we,  having  faithfully  paid  and  discharged  it, 
have  performed  the  oath,  and  averted  the  conse- 
quences of  feilure  from  ourselves,  and  from  our 
posterity. 

•  **  In  the  station  of  soldiers,  we  might  have 
committed  ourselves  without  reflection  to  the 
command  of  an  officer,  whose  abilities  and  whose 
.valour  we  admired ;  but,  in  the  character  of  Ro- 
man citizens  we  have  a  far  different  part  to  sus- 
tain. I  must  suppose,  that  J  now  speak  to  the 
Roman  people,  and  to  citizens  of  a  free  republic ; 
to  men  who  have  never  learned  to  depend  upon 
others  for  ratifications  and  fiivours,  who  are  not 
accustomed  to  own  a  superior,  but  who  are  them- 
selves the  masters,  the  dispensers  of  fortune  and 
of  bononr,  and  the  ffivers  of  all  those  dignities 
and  powers  bv  which  Caesar  himself  was  exalt- 
ed, and  of  which  he  assumed  the  entire  dispo^d. 
Recollect  from  whom  the  Scipios,  the  Pompe>'S, 
even  Caesar  himself  derived  his  honours :  from 
your  ancestors,  whom  you  now  represent,  and 
from  yourtelves,  to  whom,  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  republic  we,  who  are  now  your  leaders 
in  the  fieldi^  address  ourselves  as  your  fellow-ci- 
tizens in  the  commonwealth,  and  as  persons  de- 
pending on  j'our  pleasure  for  the  just  reward 
and  rettibution  of  our  services.  Happv  in  being 
able  to  restore  to  you  what  Caesar  had  the  pre- 
sumption to  appropriate  to  himself,  the  power 
and  tfaedignity  of  your  fathers^  with  the  supreme 
1  of  all  the  offices  of  trust  that  were  eetab- 
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lished  fur  your  safety,  and  for  the  preservation  of 
y*ar  ficeedom ;  happy  in  being  aUe  to  restore  to 


the  tribunes  of  the  Roman  people  the  power  of 
protecting  you,  and  of  procuring  to  evei'y  Roman 
citizen  tluit  justice  wlucb,  under  the  late  usur- 
pation of  Caesar,  was  withheld,  even  from  the 
sacred  persons  of  those  magistrates  themselves. 

'*  An  usurper  is  the  common  enemy  of  all  good 
citizens ;  but  the  task  of  removing  bim  could  be 
the  business  only  of  a  few.  llie  senate  and  Che 
Roman  people,  as  soon  as  it  was  proper  fur  them 
to  declare  their  judgment,  pronounced  their  ap- 
probation of  those  who  were  concerned  in  the 
death  of  Caesar,  by  the  rewards  and  the  honours 
which  they  bestowed  upon  them  ;  and  they  are 
now  become  a  prey  to  assassins  and  murderers ; 
they  bleed  in  the  streets,  in  the  temples,  in  the 
most  secret  retreats,  and  in  the  arms  of  their 
families ;  or  they  are  disitersed,  and  fly  wherever 
they  hope  to  estrape  the  fiiry  of  their  enemies.— 
Many  are  now  present  before  you,  happy  in 
your  protection — happy  in  witnessing  the  zeal 
which  you  entertain  for  the  commonwealth,  for 
the  rights  of  your  fellow-citizens,  and  for  your 
own.  'rhese  respectable  citizens,  we  trust,  will 
soon,  by  your  means,  be  restored  to  a  condition 
in  which  they  can  enjoy,  ti^ether  with  you,  all 
the  honours  of  a  free  people,  concur  with  you  in 
bestowing,  and  partake  with  you  in  receiving, 
the  rewards  which  are  due  to  such  eminent  ser- 
vices, as  you  are  now  engaged  to  perform."  ' 

Such  is  the  substance  of  what  we  :*jceive  as 
the  speech  of  Cassiu»on  this  memorable  occasion, 
and,  although  we  may  not  consider  these  compo- 
sitions as  the  genuine  record  of  what  was  spoken, 
yet  as  they  contain  the  ideas  and  reasonings  of 
times  so  much  nearer  than  ours  to  the  date  of 
the  transactions  to  which  they  refer,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly fit,  and  often  instructive,  to  retain  the 
ailment  on  which  they  arc  founded.  At  the 
close  of  this  speech,  it  is  said  that  Cassius  resum- 
ed the  comparison  of  the  forces  and  resources  of 
the  opposite  parties,  stated  to  his  army  theii* 
own  equality  by  land,  and  their  superiority  by 
sea;  the  facility  with  which  they  were  to  to 
supplied  with  all  necessaries ;  and  that  he  con- 
cluded, with  a  promise  to  pay  an  additional 
gratuity  of  fifteen  hundred  sesterces  to  each 
man.'    • 

After  this  solemnity,  the  army  af  ain  began  to 
advance ;  and  while  they  marched  in  small  divl- 
aions  by  the  route  of  JEnos  and  Doriscus,  Cim- 
ber,  with  a  squadron  of  galleys,  having  a  legion 
and  a  considerable  detachment  of  archers  on 
boai-d,  sailed  towards  the  coabt  of  Macedonia, 
with  orders  to  search  for  a  proper  station  with- 
in the  mountains  of  Pangeus,  a  ridge  which, 
stretching  from  Thrace  southward,  terminrted 
in  the  bav  of  Strymou,  opposite  to  thti  island  of 
Tbasus.  The  generals,  upon  their  arrival  on 
the  river  Nessus,  found  that  the  usual  passage 
of  the  mountains  at  Symbolus  was  already  seiz- 
ed by  Saxa  and  Norbanus,  who,  with  the  first 
division  of  Antony's  forces  from  Italy,  had  tra- 
versed Macedonia,  and  hastened  to  possess  them- 
selves of  this  pass,  in  order  to  stop  the  further 
progress  of  their  enemies  in  Europe. 

Here  the  eastern  armies  wei'e  accordingly 
stopped,  and  were  likely  to  end  their  career  in 
Thrace,  while  their  antagonists  continued  in 
possession  of  Macedonia,  and  preserved  the  most 
convenient  retreat  for  their  shipping  in  the  bay 
of  Strymon.      They  were  relieved,  however. 


1  Appinn  de  Bell.  Civ.  lib.  ir. 
•J  Alotit  12/. 
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from  this  apprehension  by  Roscopolis,  a  Tbra- 
cian  prince,  who  attended  them,  and  who  point- 
ed out  a  different  route  fWmi  that  which  the 
enemy  liad  occupied.  Under  this  guide  they 
marched  three  days  among  the  mountains,  and 
having  crossed  the  summit,  descended  in  the 
trade  of  a  river  towards  Philippi,  tituated  on 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  plains  of  Amphipo- 
lis.  This  march  carried  them  into  the  rear  of  the 
enemy's  station,  and  would  have  enabled  them 
to  cut  off  their  retreat,  if  intelligence  had  not 
been  carried  to  Saxa  and  Norbanus  time  enough 
to  enable  them  to  withdraw.  These  officers 
aooordingW  abandoned  their  poet,  fHX  back  forty 
or  fifty  miles '  to  Amphipolis  ;  and  having  put 
this  pLsce  in  the  best  posture  they  could  for  de- 
fence, determined  to  await  the  arrival  of  Octa^ 
viusand  Antony. 

Brutus  and  Casdus  took  post  at  Philippi,  on 
the  declivity  of  the  mounuins,  near  to  the  pass 
which  Saxa  and  Norlmnus  had  lately  abandon- 
ed.    They  encamped  about  two  miles  *  from  the 
town  on  two  separate  eminences,  about  a  mile* 
asunder.  On  their  right  wi 
Che  mountains ;  on  the  left 
which  reached  about  nine 
to  the  sea.*    In  their  fn 
Philippi,  westward  to  A 
about  forty  or  fifty  miles,  was  flat  and  subtect 
to  floods  and  inundations  of  the  rivers.     The 
fleet  was  in  harbour  at  Neapolis.   near  where 
the  marsh,  which  covered  the  left  of  Cassius's 
camp,  terminated  in  the  sea;  and  Cimber  had 
fixed  on  that  place  as  the  port  to  which  all  their 
eonvoys  should  repair,  and  by  which  they  expect- 
ed to  be  plentiftulv  supplied  with  necessaries 
from  Asia,   and  the  coasts  of  the  Egean  sea. 
Thev  formed,  at  the  same  time,  a  magazine  in 
the  island  of  Thasus,  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
enemy,  at  which  to  lodge  in  safety  the  surplus 
of  thinr  provisions  and  stores. 

Antony  and  Octavius  had  been  employM,  du- 
ring the  winter,  in  transporting  their  forces  into 
MMedonia;  and  having  effected  their  passage, 
notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy's 
fieet,  their  army  advanced  by  rapid  marches  to 
the  river  Strymon,  in  order  to  preserve  Amphi- 
poUs,  and  to  carr^  the  scene  of  the  war  as  far  as 
they  could  from  Italv.  Octavius  had  been  taken 
111,  and  remained  behind  at  Dyrrachium.  An- 
tony, upon  his  arrival  at  Amphipolis,  having 
found  tne  town  in  a  posture  of  aefence,  fixed 
apon  it  as  a  place  of  arms  for  the  security  of  his 
heavy  baggage  and  stores.  From  thence  he  ad- 
vanced upon  the  flat  country,  through  a  march 
of  some  davs,  and  pitched  in  sight  of  Philippi, 
wfthin  a  mile  of  the  enemy's  stations. 

It  was  the  object  of  the  Triumvirs  to  bring 
the  war  to  a  speedy  issue,  as  they  foresaw  the 
diflicultv  of  being  long  able,  without  any  supply 
of  provisions  from  the  sea,  to  maintain  so  nu- 
merous an  army  by  the  sole  resources  of  the 
ndghbouring  oountnr.     Brutus  and  Cassius,  on 
the  contrary,    perceived  their  own 
and  were  determined  to  protract  the 
Ibrtified  their  campa  with  great  care 
them  to  each  other ;  and  to  the  town  or  x-ni- 
lippi  on  the  one  side,  and  to  the  morass  on  the 
other,  with  such  works  as  formed  a  continued 


1  3M  ftadia. 

3  Eighteen  stadia.  3  Eight  stadia.' 

4  Seventy  Atadia. 
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chain  to  cover  their  communicaUoiiy  for  ateot 
twelve  milet  firom  the  town  of  Philippi,  to  tlib 
port  of  Neapolis. 

Antony's  camp  being  on  the  plain,  and  in-  a 
low  situation,  was  overlooked  by  the  enemj^, 
and  subject  to  be  overflowed  by  the  torrenia 
which  fell  from  the  hills.  He  noade  every  pos- 
sible effiyrt  to  bring  his  antagonists  to  action,  and 
by  his  forwardness  in  pressing^  them  to  a  battley 
raised  the  courage  of  his  own  troope,  and  assum- 
ed, as  is  common  with  those  who  act  oflTensiveJy, 
the  appearance  of  superiority.  While  he  yet 
continued  in  this  posture,  Octavius,  though 
not  entirely  recovered  from  his  illness.  Joined 
him  from  Dyrrachium.  They  took  two  se- 
parate stations  opposite  to  those  of  the  enemy ; 
Octevius  opposite  to  Brutua,  and  Antony  to 
Cassius.  The  number  of  legions,  on  both  sides, 
were  equal ;  but  those  of  Antony  and  Octavius 
were  not  complete.  In  cavalry  they  were  nn> 
equal ;  that  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  amounting 
to  twenty  thousand,  while  that  of  Octavius 
and  Antony  vnu  no  more  than  thirteen  thou- 

ler  to  force  their  an- 
off  their  oommuni- 
a  dengn  to  pleree 
m  the  heigfate  be- 
yond it  on  tne  lett  ot  i;assius's  camp.  In  the 
work  which  they  carried  on  for  this  purpose, 
they  were  covered  by  the  reeds,  which  grew  te 
a  mat  height  in  the  marsh  ;  and  in  ten  days, 
without  being  observed,  by  means  of  timbers, 
hurdles,  and  earth,  vriiich  they  sunk  as  they 
advanced,  accomplished  a  passage,  and  sent  in 
the  night  a  party  of  their  army  to  occimy  the 
opposite  heights,  to  make  lodgments,  and  to  in- 
tercept the  communication  of  their  antagonists 
with  Neapolis,  from  which  they  received  their 
daily  supplies. 

Alb  soon  as  Brutus  and  Cassius  perceived  this 
advantage  gained  by  the  enemy,  they  took 
sures  to  recover  it,  and  to  open  their  own  i 
again  to  the  sea.  For  this  purpose  they,  in  tlieir 
turn,  traversed  the  morass  in  a  line  which  crossed 
the  passage  which  the  enemy  had  made,  and 
pierced  their  highway  with  a  deep  and  itnpas- 
sable  ditch.  Having  in  this  manner  cut  off^the 
enemy's  parties  that  nad  passed  the  morass  from 
any  succours  or  supplies  from  their  main  body, 
they  were  about  to  force  them,  when  Oetavios 
and  Antony  endeavoured  to  recover  their  pas- 
sage ;  and  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  enemy 
from  what  they  were  doing  in  the  marsh,  drew 
forth  their  armies  on  the  plain. 

While  Octavius  was  still  confined  by  sidkness, 
hia  lieutenant,  or  next  in  command,  took  his 
place  in  this  movementj  and  advanced  toward 
the  intrenchment  of  Bmtus.  The  light  troops 
began  to  skirmish  on  the  ascent  of  the  hiu. 
And,  notwithstanding  it  was  the  resolution  of 
both  leaders  in  the  republican  army  not  to 
hazard  a  battle,  except  in  defence  of  thehr 
Dwn  intrenehments,  the  legions  of  Bmtus  oh- 
Berving,  from  their  parapet*  what  passed  be- 
tween the  advanced  parties  in  front,  were  so 
animated  or  incensed,  as  not  to  be  restrained. 
They  accordingly  quitted  their  lines,  attacked 
the  wing  on  which  Octavius  was  supposed  to 
command,  drove  them  bade  to  their  ground, 
and  continuing  their  pursuit,  even  forora  them 
in  their  camp.  Octavius  himself,  hi^yingbeea 
carried  from  his  bed  to  a  litter,  narrowly  esc^cd 
falling  into  the  enemy's  hands. 

On  the  other  wing  Antony  likewise  had  ad* 
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vaneed  toward*  -the  cMop  of  Casshis;  bat  m  |  <y»U«ague.    Ip  his  addretee*  to  the  army,  he  m( 
be  waa  obaenred,  at  th«  same  time,  beginning    forth  the  adva  '*^      *    ' 


to  work  in  the  morass,  this  movement  of  his 


army  likewise ;  and  having  greatly  the  advan- 
tagB  of  the  giKmnd,  did  not  suppose  that  the 
enemy,  in  snch  drcomstances,  would  venture 

ra  a  general  action.  In  Uiis  however  he  was 
vpomted.  Antony,  seeing  Caasius  expose 
bis  front,  discontinued  his  work  in  the  morass, 
mounted  the  height  in  his  nresence,  forced  him 
to  retire,  even  took  and  piUaged  fiis  camp ;  i^d 
tiina  showed,  in  his  turn,  what  are  the  effects 
of  an  impetuous  attack  upon  an  enemy  who  are 
disposed  to  think  themselves  secure. 

These  septurate  actions,  or  the  preparations 
which  were  made  for  them,  had  nlled  up  the 
greater  part  of  the  day.  It  was  alre^y  dusiL, 
and  the  ield,  for  the  most  part,  was  oovered 
wiA  clouds  of  dust ;  so  tliat  no  one  could  see  to 
a  distance.  Those  who  commanded  on  the 
right  in  both  armies,  having  nut  those  who 
were  o^Kned  to  them  to  flight,  thought  that  the 
event  was  decisive  in  their  own  favour.  But 
Brutus  and  Antony  being  informed  of  what  had 
pasaed  on  the  other  wings  of  their  req»ective 
armies,  neither  attempted  to  keep  the  advantage 
he  had  gained.  Disqualified  by  fatigue  or  sur- 
prise from  renewing  the  contest,  thev  passed 
(lach  other  on  the  ^a!n,  and  hastened  back  to 
their  fonaor  stations. 

Cassius,  afUr  the  route  of  his  division,  with 
1^  few  who  adherttd  to  him,  had  halted  on  an 
eminence,  and  sent  Titinius  to  the  right,  with 
coders  to  learn  the  particulars  of  the  di^'  on  that 
side.  This  officer,  while  vet  in  sight,  waa  met 
by  a  party  of  hone  emerging  from  the  clouds  of 
dust  on  the  plain.  This  party  had  been  sent  by 
Brutus  to  learn  the  situation  of  bis  friends  on 
the  left ;  but  Cassius,  supposing  them  to  be  ene- 
mies, and  believing  that  Tinnius,  whom  he 
saw  surrounded  by  them,  was  taken,  he  instant- 
ly, with  the  precipitant  despair,  which,  on  other 
occasions,  had  proved  so  fatal  to  the  cause  of  the 
republic,  presented  his  breast  to  a  slave,  to 
whom  he  had  allotted,  in  case  of  any  urgent 
extremity,  the  office  of  putting  an  end  to  his 
life.  Titinius,  upon  his  return,  imputing  this 
fatal  calamity  to  his  own  neglect  in  not  trying 
sooner  to  undeceive  his  general  by  proper  aig- 
niJs,  killed  himself,  and  fell  upon  the  body  of  his 
friend.*  Brutus  soon  after  arrived  at  the  same 
jjace,  and  seeing  the  dead  body  of  Cassius, 
^ed  tears  of  vexatioo  and  sorrow  over  the 
effects  of  an  action  so  rash  and  precipitant,  and 
which  deprived  the  republic  and  himself,  in  this 
extremity,  of  so  necessary  and  so  able  a  support 
This,  he  said,  is  the  last  of  the  Romans. 

The  surviving  leader  of  the  republican  Ptftv, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  impression  which  the 
^ht  of  a  fimeral  so  interesting  was  likely  to 
■mke  on  the  army,  ordered  the  body  of  Cassius 
io.be  carried  to  the  island  of  Thasos,  and  there 
wivattly  interred.  He  himself  spent  the  nicht 
m  re-i^aembling  th«  troops  who  had  been  ols- 
persed,  formed  both  armies  into  one  body,  and 
draw  the  whole  Into  one  camp.    He  stUl  kept 


Fhilippi*  and 
aiippert  the  courage  or  ^he 


his  ground  at 


endeavoured  to 

__^^ ^  troops,  and  to  replace 

t£i  aoiivity  and  nailitary  skill  of  his  importunate 


advantages  they  had  gained  m  more 
than  sufficient  to  comp^sate  th^r  losses.  He 
represented  the  distressed  condition  of  the  eoemy, 
who,  having  already  exhausted  the  province  of 
Macedonia  in  their  rear,  were,  obliged  to  bring 
their  provisions  fh>m  Thessaly,'  which  was  at  a 
greater  distance,  and  not  likely  to  supply  them 
so  long.  **  The  sea-ports,**  he  observed,  "  bemg 
every  where  flocked  up,  and  their  convoys  in- 
tercepted by  a  fleet  or  above  «two  hundred  aftd 
sixty  sail,  the  prospect  of  what  thev  must 
speedily  suffer  will  make  them  impatient  for 
action.  They  will  provoke,'*  he  saidj  "  they 
will  attempt  to  insult  you ;  but  this  appearanca 
of  courage  is  a  mere  effect  of  despair.  Only 
wait  the  result  of  these  drcnmstances,  and  per-^ 
severance  will  render  your  victory  easy.**  Ha 
supported  these  exhortations  with  giving  the 
army  full  satisfaction  in  all  their  claims  and 
pretensions,  and  with  an  additional  gratuity  of 
a  Uiousand  sesterces  to  each  man.* 

The  leaders  of  the  other  side,  at  the  same 
time,  were  equally  employed  in  wnat  was  neces- 
sary to  palliate  the  sufferiiunH  or  to  raise  the 
hopes  of  their  own  army.  Though  not  equally 
in  condition  to  make  present  donation^  thay 
amply  supplied  this  defect  with  expectations  ana 
promises.  They  declared  tlieir  intentieii  of  giv« 
ing  an  additional  gratuity  of  five  thousand  ses- 
terces to  each  private  man,^  five  times  as  much 
to  the  centurion,  and  the  double  of  thb  sum  to 
the  tribune.  **  Judge  ye,**  said  Antony,  in  hla 
address  to  Uie  army,  **  who  has  suffered  most  by 
the  mutual  pillage  of  yesterday?  Tou,  who 
have  left  all  your  effects  behind  you  in  Italy,  or 
the  enemy,  who  came  to  their  ground  loaded 
with  the  SjDoils  of  Asia?  Their  own  general, 
by  killing  mmself,  has  proclaimed  your  victory. 
We  declare  you  victononsa  by  bestowing  upon 
you  the  rewards  of  valour  to  which  you  are  en- 
titled. If  the  enemy  choose  to  dispute  your 
claim  to  these  rewards,  let  them  meet  us  again 
in  the  field.  '*  They  shall  have  an  opportunity 
to-morrow,  and  for  some  days  to  come ;  If  they 
shrink  and  mnain  behind  their  entrenchments, 
t  shall  leave  you  to  determine  who  is  vanquished 
in  the  trial  of  force  which  we  have  had.* 

Antony  and  Octavius  accordingly  drew  forth 
their  army  for  many  days  successively,  and 
were  greatly  embarassed  with  the  resuution 
which  appenred  to  be  taken  by  the  enemy,  not 
to  hazard  a  battle.  They  began  to  suffer  greatly 
for  wsnt  of  provisions,  and  felt  the  approach  of 
winter,  which,  in  a  marshy  situation,  threat^ 
ened  them  wi^  growing  inconveniences.  Bru- 
tus, to  hasten  the  effiwts  of  the  season,  had 
turned  the  course  of  a  river  from  the  hills,  and 
laid  under  water  part  of  the  plain  on  which 
they  encamped.'  At  the  same  time  a  recent 
ity,  which  befel  them  at  sea,  increased 
distresses^  and  diminished  their  hopes  of 
relief. 

On  the  B^fot  day  on  which  the  late  battle  was 
fought  at  Fhilippi,  Domitius  Calvinus  had 
sailed  from  Bmndiaium,  having  on  board  of 
tranqMirts  two  Iccions,  of  which  the  Martia  was 
one,  with  two  tnousand  men  of  the  praetorian 
bands,  and  a  body  of  horse,  convoyed  by  some 
galleys,  or  ships  of  fores.  Being  met  at  sea  by 
the  fleet  of  Brutus^  oonslsthsg  of  a  hundred  and 
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thirty  nil,  under  Marcus  and  ^nobarbus,  a 
few  of  the  headmost  and  best  s;iirmg  ships 
escaped ;  but  the  remainder  being  surrounded 
had  no  resource  but  in  the  valour  of  the  troops, 
who  endeavoured  to  defend  themselves  with 
their  swords,  grappling  and  lashing  their  trans- 
ports to  the  ships  of  the  enemv  ;  but  in  this  at< 
tempt,  being  ^lled  with  missiles  from  the  armed 
galleys,  particularly  with  burning  darts,  by 
which  some  of  the  tranvports  were  set  on  fire, 
the  others,  to  avoid  the  flames,  were  obliged  to 
k(«p  at  a  distance ;  and  the  greater  part  of  them 
suffering  extremely  without  being  able  to  annoy 
the  enemy,  were  sunk  or  destroyed.  Calvinus 
himself,  having  been  five  days  at  sea,  with  diffi- 
ouJl^  escaped  to  Brundisium. 

These  tidings  had  their  eifect  in  both  armies. 
In  that  of  lirutus  they  inspired  an  unseasona- 
ble ardour,  and  a  disposition  to  commit  the 
cause  of  the  party  to  the  hazard  of  a  battle ;  in 
that  of  Antony  and  Octaviua,  they  impressed 
the  necessity  or  a  speedy  decision.  These  lead- 
ers, to  amuse  their  own  troops,  and  to  provoke 
the  enemy,  had  seized,  in  the  night,  a  post  on 
the  declivity  below  the  ground  which  was  lately 
occupied  by  Cassius.  They  were  suffered  to 
make  a  lodgment  upon  it  by  Brutus,  who  had 
not  any  apprehension  that  ht*  y>\i\d  be  annoyed 
from  a  situation  that  was  so  much  lower  than 
bis  own.  On  the  following  day  It  appeared, 
that  their  intention  in  seizing  this  post  was  to 
cover  a  movement,  which  they  proposed  to  make 
tu  the  right  on  the  edge  of  the  morass  ;  which 
they  accordingly  executed,  and  pitched  again  in 
two  separate  encampments.  In  this  new  posi- 
tion they  were  observed  to  sound  the  morass, 
and  either  intended  a  feint,  or  had  a  real  design, 
by  effecting  a  communication  with  the  opposite 
aide,  again  to  cut  off  eveiy  intercourse  of  Brutus 
with  his  ships.  But  finding  that  all  the  heights 
on  the  opposite  side  were  now  secured  against 
them  by  mtrenchments,  they  dropped  that  in- 
tention, and  endeavom'ed,  by  frequent  alarms, 
ajid  by  exposing  their  own  parties  on  the  plain, 
to  engngc  their  antagonist  in  a  general  action. 

Brutus,  in  the  mean  time,  having  secured  bis 
own  communication  with  Neapolis,  by  a  proper 
disposition  of  posts  from  his  present  encamp- 
^  ment  to  the  sea;  and  trusting  that  h's  enemies 
must,  upon  the  approach  of  winter,  be  obliged  to 
evacuate  Macedonia,  or  to  separate  their  army 
for  the  convenience  of  finding  subsistence,  per- 
sisted in  his  resolution  to  protract  the  war.  In 
this  conjuncture  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Pompo- 
n  ius  Atticus  in  the  following  terms :  "  My  ob- 
j.'Ct  is  secure ;  for  either  I  shall,  by  my  victory, 
rescue  the  Romans  from  the  servitude  into 
which  they  are  fallen,  or  perish  in  the  attempt^ 
Aiid  by  dying  myself  escape  from  slavery.  I 
li:ive  done  my  part,  and  wait  for  the  issue  in 
whirh  public  freedom  or  death  is  to  follow.  As 
for  Antonv,  who  has  chosen  to  become  the  re- 
tainer of  Octavius,  rather  than  a  sharer  with  us 
ill  the  e<^uul  rights  of  a  citizen,  he  has  a  different 
niternative,  either  now  to  perish  with  this  young 
man,  or,  being  the  dupe  of  his  artifices,  to  be- 
come hereafter  the  subject  of  his  government."* 
The  troops  of  Brutus,  however,  could  not  be 
reconciled  to  this  dilatory  plan ;  they  began  to 
complain  that  a  victorious  army  should  beoooped 
up  behind  intrenchmeuts,  and  should  be  insulted 
like  women ;   even   the  officers,  pretending  to 
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reason  on  the  state  of  the  wru",  censured  their 
general  for  losing  the  opporti^itv,  whicli  mo 
great  au  ardour  in  the  army  gave  him  of  dedd- 
ing  the  contest  ai  a  blow.  They  alleged,  that 
even  if  the  atte^npt  should  prove  unsurressful^ 
he  might  still  return  to  the  execution  of  his  de- 
fensive and  dilatory  operations. 

Brutus  was  aware  that  the  army,  now  under 
his  command,  having  been  trained  up  as  mere 
soldiers  of  fortune,  had  no  principle  of  attach' 
ment  to  either  side ;  that  it  was  necessary  to 
consult  their  inclinations,  as  well  as  to  fiatter 
thelr  hopes,  lie  remembered  that  Cassius  had 
been  obliged.  In  many  things,  to  abate  the  usual 
ri;|our  of  his  discipline  ;  and  being  himself  of  a 
mild  and  indulgent  nature,  he  yielded  to  those 
who  were  under  his  command ;  or  not  betnc 
able  to  stem  the  torrent  which  daily  increasec^ 
he  fiuffered  the  impatience  of  his  own  men  to 
hurry  him  Into  a  risk  of  all  his  fortunes.  In 
about  twenty  days  after  the  former  action,* 
overcome  by  mere  importunities,  he  drew  forth 
his  army  on  the  declivity  before  his  camp;  the 
enemy,  at  the  same  time,  according  to  their  usual 
practice,  were  fot*ming  upon  the  phiin  ;  and  both 
sides  foresaw  the  approach  of  a  general  engage- 
ment 

Historians  introduce  their  accounts  of  the  last 
action  at  Philippi,  with  a  detail  of  forms  and  8c»- 
lemnities,  which,  on  other  occasions,  they  hare 
either  omitted  to  mention,  or  which  were  not 
equally  observed.  As  soon  as  the  parole  or  word 
for  the  day  was  given  over  the  different  divisions 
of  the  respective  armies,  a  single  trumpet  sound- 
ed the  signal  of  battle ;  and  was  followed  by  a 
numerous  band,  which  played  an  air,  while  the 
legions  were  dressing  their  ranks,  and  while  the 
men  were  trying  and  handling  their  arms. 

Brutus,  being  on  horseback,  passed  along  the 
lines  of  his  own  army,  and  eicliorted  his  men 
not  to  quit  the  advantage  of  the  ground  on 
which  they  stood,  by  advancing  too  »r  to  meet 
the  enemy.  '*  You  have  promised  me  a  victo- 
ry,** he  said,  "  you  have  forced  me  to  snatch  it 
now,  rather  than  to  wait  for  a  more  secure  pos- 
session of  it  hereafter.  It  Is  your  business  to 
fulfil  your  own  expectations  and  mine.*' 

On  the  other  side,  Antony  and  Octavius  were 
happy  in  having  their  fitrtunes,  hitherto  despe- 
rate, brought  to  the  chanre  of  a  battle.  Thev 
put  their  army  in  mind,  that  this  was  what  aU 
of  them  wished  :  **  You  are  poor  and  distremed,** 
thev  said,  "  but  In  the  enemy's  camp  you  will 
find  an  end  to  vour  sufferings,  and  the  beginning 
of  riches  and  plenty.  From  us,  who  are  your 
loaders,  you  may  expect  the  rewards  which  are 
due  to  valour,  and  every  effect  of  a  disposition  in 
us  which  is  sufficiently  liberal,  but  which  vic- 
tory alone  will  give  us  the  power  to  indulge  in 
the  manner  that  we  wish." 

In  these  preparations  the  day  being  far  spent, 
and  noon  about  three  hours  already  past,  the 
trumpets  on  both  side^  having  sounded  a  general 
charge,  made  a  sudden  pause,  and  sounded 
again,  while  both  armies  being  in  motion,  struck 
upon  their  bucklers,  advanc^  with  a  mighty 
shout,  and,  under  a  shower  of  missile  weapons 
of  every  sort,  closed  with  their  swot'ds.  They 
continued  long  with  all  the  fury  that  kindles  in 
the  use  of  short  weapons,  to  strugf^e  on  the 
same  spot.  The  places  of  those  that  fell  in  the 
first  rank  were  continually  supplied  from  the 
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nnkM  behind  them ;  and  tbe  place  of  action  be- 
can  to  be  choked  up  with  heapii -of  the  slain. 
No  stratagem  it  said  to  have  been  practised,  or 
any  accident  to  have  happened,  to  determine  the 
fiite  of  the  day  on  either  side ;  but,  after  a  se- 
vere contest,  tbe  army  of  Brutus  began  to  give 
way,  at  first  slowly,  and  almost  insensibly; 
bJt  being  pressed  with  growing  violence,  they 
were  thrown  into  some  confusion,  and  gave  up 
the  day  without  hopes  of  recovery.  In  the  dis- 
order that  followed^  numbers,  who  fled  to  the 
oamp,  finding  the  entrances  obstructed  by  the 
crowds  that  struggled  for  admission,  drauaired 
of  safety  there,  and  passed  on  to  the  heignts  in 
its  rear.  Octavius  advanced  to  the  enemy's 
camp  to  secure,  or  to  keep  in  awe  those  who  had 
taken  refuge  within  it.  Antony  pursued  those 
who  were  dispersed  on  the  heights,  and,  at  the 
approach  of  night,  made  the  necessary  disposi- 
tions to  hinder  thoee  who  were  within  the  in- 
trenchment,  or  those  who  were  in  the  field,  from 
rallying  or  assembling  again ;  and  employed 
parties  of  horse  all  night  to  scour  all  the  avenues 
in  search  of  prisoners. 

Brutus  himself  being  cut  off  from  the  camp 
and  closely  followed,  Lucilius,  one  of  his  com- 
pany, to  give  him  time  to  escape,  affecting  to 
personate  his  general,  and  falling  behind,  was 
taken,  lliis  captive,  supposed  to  be  Brutus, 
the  leader  of  the  republican  army,  being  con- 
ducted to  Antony,  to  whom  he  was  known, 
met  with  a  reception  not  unworthy  of  his  gen- 
erous artifice.  **  You  intended,"  said  Antony, 
to  those  who  brought  the  prisoner,  with  a  po- 
Kteness  which  seemed  to  refute  some  of  the 
imputations  on  his  character,  *<  to  bring  me  an 
enemy,  but  you  have  brought  me  a  friend."' 

Brutus,  In  the  mean  time,  having  in  the  dark 
nassed  a  brook  that  ran  between  steep  and  rocky 
Imnks  covered  with  wood,  made  a  halt,  with  a 
few  friends,  on  the  opposite  side,  as  in  a  place  of 
safety.  Being  yet  uncertain  of  the  extent  of  his 
Ums,  he  sent  an  officer  to  observe  the  field,  and 
with  orders,  if  any  considerable  body  of  the 
army  were  yet  together,  to  light  a  blaze  as  a 
signal  or  token  of  its  safety.  This  officer  accord- 
ingly made  his  way  to  the  camp,  and  finding  it 
still  in  the  possession  of  his  friends,  made  the 
signal ;  but  lest  it  should  not  be  observed,  he  at- 
tempted to  return  to  his  general,  fell  into  the 
enemy's  hands,  and  was^  slain. 

As,  from  the  signal  now  made,  it  appeared  to 
Brutus  and  the  small  company  who  attended 
him,  that  the  camp  was  still  in  possession  of 
their  own  people,  they  thought  of  making  their 
way  thither;  but  recollecting  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  army  were  dispersed,  they  doubted 
whether  the  lines  could  be  defended  until  they 
could  reach  them,  or  even  if  they  should  be 
maintained  so  long,  whether  they  could  furnish 
any  safe  retreat.  While  they  reasoned  in  this 
manner,  one  of  their  number,  who  went  to 
the  brook  for  water,  returned  with  an  alarm 
that  the  enemy  were  upon  the  opposite  bank ; 
and  sayinf,  with  some  agitation,  **  We  must 
fly."  "  Yes,"  replied  Brutus,  "  but  with  our 
hands,  not  with  our  feet."  He  was  then  said 
to  have  repeated,  from  some  poet,  a  tragic  ex- 
clamation in  the  character  of  Hercules:  **  O 
Virtue !  I  thought  thee  a  substance,  but  find 
thee  no  more  than  an  empty  name,  or  the  slave 
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of  Fortune."  The  vulgar,  in  their  traditions, 
willingly  lend  their  own  thoughts  to  eminent 
men  in  distress ;  those  of  Brutus  are  expreMed 
in  his  letter  to  Atticus  already  quoted  :  **  I  have 
done  my  part,  and  wait  for  the  issue,  in  which 
death  or  freedom  is  to  follow."  If  he  had  ever 
thought  that  a  mere  honourable  intention  was  to 
ensure  him  success,  it  i»  surprising  he  was  not 
sooner  undeceived.  Being  now  to  end  his  life, 
and  takinr  his  leave  of  the  company  then  pre- 
sent, one  by  one,  he  said  aloud,  *'  That  he  was 
happy  in  never  having  been  betrayed  by  anyone 
he  had  tnisted  as  a  friend."  Some  of  them,  to 
whom  he  afterwards  whispered  apart,  were  ob- 
served to  burst  into  tears ;  and  it  appeared  that 
he  requested  their  assistance  in  killing  himself; 
for  he  soon  afterwards  executed  this  purpose.  In 
company  with  one  Strato  and  some  others,  whom 
he  had  taken  aside. 

This  catastrophe,  as  usual,  set  the  imaginatlona 
of  men  to  wdrk ;  and  many  prodigies  and  presages 
were  believed  to  have  preceded  it.  A  spectre.  It 
\;  as  said,  had  presented  itself  in  the  nifht  to 
Brutus,  when  he  was  about  to  pass  the  Helles- 
pont, told  him  It  was  his  evil  genius,  and  was 
to  meet  him  again  at  PhilippI ;  that  here  it  ac- 
cordingly again  appeared  on  the  eve  of  the  late 
action. 

Brutus  was  then  about  thirty-seven  or  forty 
years  of  age.*  Next  to  Cato  he,  of  all  the  Ro- 
mans, was  supposed  to  have  acted  from  the  purest 
motives  of  public  virtue.  Caasius  had  too  much 
elevation  ot  mind  to  endure  a  master ;  but  Bru- 
tus was  likewise  too  just  to  have  usui^>ed  on  the 
rights  of  his  fellow-citizens,  ev^n  if  they  had 
b^n  in  his  power.  His  character,  however,  in 
some  respects,  is  questionable ;  and  we  may  not, 
through  the  disruise  of  manners  so  different 
from  our  own,  be  able  to  ascertain  the  truth. 
Cicero,  who  is  at  once  the  principal  author  of 
hhi  fame  and  of  the  exceptions  which  are  taken 
against  it,  charges  him  with  an  uncommon  de- 
gree of  arrogance,  and  complains  of  the  tone 
which,  while  yet  a  young  man,  he  took  evec 
with  himself.*  He  likewise  relates  some  parti- 
culars of  a  loan  which  one  Scaptius  had  transact- 
ed for  Brutus  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  of 
which  the  payment  was  exacted  under  the  pro* 
consulate  of  Cicero,  with  circumstances  of  un- 
common avarice  and  cruelty;  and  that  in  this 
he  even  presumed  'to  demand  that  the  Roman 
proconsul  should  support  him  with  all  his  au- 
thority. The  loan  was  usurious,  audi  in  exact- 
ing tbe  payment  of  it,  the  senate  of  Salamis,  in 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  had  been  surrounded  by  a 
party  of  cavalry,  and  shut  up  from  the  use  of 
food.  Cicero  writes  of  this  proceeding  to  Atti- 
cus, with  every  expression  of  blame  and  indig- 
nation; and  yet  Brutus,  then  a  young  man, 
continued  to  be  held  in  the  highest  veneration 
and  esteem  by  persons  who  were  acquainted 
with  these  particulars.  '*  1  f  you  should  nave  no 
other  advantage,"  says  Atticus,  in  writing  to 
Cicero,  "from  your  present  government,  bnf 
the  opportunity  of  eaining  the  friendship  ol 
Brutus,  this  alone  will  be  enough."  And  Ci- 
cero himself  frequently  mentions  Brutus,  after 
this  transaction,  with  peculiar  expressions  of 


3  Plot,  in  Bruto. 


4  liv.  Epitome,  lib.  cxUv.    V^  Patercnlos,  e.  7% 

5  Ad  Attic,  lib.  r.  ep.  SI.  ft  Ub.  vi.  ep.  1.  Ad  me 
antem  etiam  cam  rogat  sliqoid,  contmnaclterf  arro. 
ganter,  mMifmnnms,  aolet  scribere. 
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proofii  of  insolence  and  cruelty  whioh  he  gmre  in 
the  nreeent  proeperous  tide  of  hie  fortonee,  thnt 
haTUif  among  his  prisoners  a  father  and  a  son  of 


should  he  pot  to  death,  and  that  ther  should  onst 
lots,  or  flrbt,  to  determine  whieh  shonld  be 
spared.  Under  this  cmel  sentence,  the  father 
intreated  that  he  himself  might  die.  Octa^na 
attended  to  see  the  execution;  and,  after  the 
death  of  the  &ther,  likewise  witneesed  that  U 
the  son,  who  killed  himself/ 

That  part  of  the  yanqnlshed  army  whkh  fleA 
to  the  heiffhtSy  being  aoont  fourteen  thmMmmA 
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admiration  and  love.*  So  that  we  must  either  sented  as  greatly  inferior  to  him  in  hia  behaTloor 
suppose  Brutus  to  have  been  innocent  of  this  ^  on  the  present  occasion.  It  is  said  that  he  or- 
extortion  and  crualtr  committed  by  his  agent  in  !  dered  tne  head  of  Brutus  to  be  carried  into  Italy, 
Cyprus,  or  that^such  proceedings,  thoun  oon-  |  and  expoeed  on  Caesar's  tomb ;  and,  among  other 
trary  to  law,  were  so  much  authorised  by  the 
practise  of  the  times,  as  to  stain  the  man- 
ners  of  the  age  much  more  than  the  eharao-  ,  „  «.       . 

ters  of  individuals.     Of  thsse  conlectnres,  per-  |  the  name  of  Florus,  he  ordered  that  one  of  thcni 
haps,  both  are  in  part  to  be  admitted :    the 
law  of  the  republic  forbidding  the  interest  of 
money  under  the  denomination  of  usurv,  in- 
flamed, rather  than  pverented,  the  evil.     Under 
tliis  prohibition,  the  necessttoua  iMirrower  was 
mads  to  pay  for  the  risk  and  obloquy  which  the 
lender  incurred  by  transgreesing  the  law,  as  well 
as  for  the  use  of  his  money.     It  was  impossible 
to  prevent  what  is  neoeeearv  in  the  common 
course  of  things ;    personi 
money  must  borrow ;  and  ] 
will  lend,  in  order  to  reap 
appears  to  have  been  custc 
the  provinces,  with  oorpotwiwiiB,  buu  w^nu  w 
pentlent  princes,  to  •borrow  money  at  exorbitant 
interest  from  the  rich  at  Rome ;  and  probably 
to  employ  that  money  in  making  preeents  to 
gain  the  powerful.'    Pompey  had  great  sums 
owing  to  him  in  Asia,  and  likewise  received 
great  presents  from  thence.    These  we  must  ad- 
mit to  have  beea  great  abuses ;  but  individuals 
are  not  always  accountable  for  the  abuses  of 
thsir  age,  even  where  they  have  not  corrected 
them  in  their  own  practice. 

Brutus  and  Casslus,  the  last  unsuccessful 
leaders  of  the  republican  party,  even  after  it  be- 
came a  crime  to  mention  their  names  with  re- 
spect, were  revered  in  secret  by  every  person 
who  luui  any  memorv  or  conception  ol  the  an. 
oient  republic,  and  will,  in  every  age,  be  held  in 
estisMtion  by  tboee  who  conceive  merit  as  inde- 
pendent of  fortune.  Even  Antony,  it  ki  said, 
when  the  death  of  Brutns  was  reported  to  him, 
expressed  the  higheet  respect  for  his  memory, 
covered  his  remains  with  the  imperial  robe 
which  be  himself  wore  in  the  field,  and  ordered 
his  obsequies  to  be  perflormed  widi  the  highest 
marks  of  distinction  and  honour ;'  in  this  in- 
stance probably  acting  from  policy,  or,  under  all 
the  vices  of  dissipation  and  profligacy  with  which 


he  was  charged,' knowing  £ow  to  seize  the  occa- 
sion of  gaining  the  public  esteem,  by  sfdendid 
pretensions  to  generosity  and  candour. 

Octovius,  who  far  excelled  his  colleague  in  die 
ordinary  arts  of  discretion  and  policy.  Is  repre- 


l  Vid.  lib.  de  Claris  Ontorlbu<i,  cap.  3.  &c.  &r. 
This  book  is  expres^y  dated  after  the  return  of 
Cicero  fh>ni  Cilicia. 

9  Cicer.  ad  Att.  lib.  t.  ep.  SI. 

8  Plut  la  Antonie  et  Bmio. 


of  the  death  of  the  last  of  \ 

endered     themselves,    and 

d  between  Octavius  and  i        ,  ^ 

mained  in  the  camp,  or  at  anj^ 

uav  vuvyumvn  of  tlic  army,  likewise  laid  dnaim 

their  arms.    Of  the  persons  of  rank  who  | 

in  the  wreck  of  their  party  at  Philippi,  ai 

oaped  by  sea,  and  joined  -Sextus  PomiadailJB 

Sicily,  now  the  ^le  refuge  of  those  who  mT 

to  the  commonwealth.      Others  killed 

selves,  or  in  the  late  action  had  refussd  <_ 

and  fought  till  they  were  slain.  Among  t 

were  Livius  Drusus,  the  father  of  Livia» 

wards  the  wife  of  Octavius.    Among  the  i 

were  two  young  men  of  distinguished  bi__ 

Cato,  the  son  of  him  who  died  at  Utica, . 

Lucius   Cassitts,  nephew  of  the  late  gvnoaL 

Labeo,  with  great  deliberation,  prepared  a  grav« 

for  himself  in  his  tent,  wrote  to  nki  £ubI1t  ni 

e  directions  about  his  aiiairs,  and  tbea 

a  person  v ' 
ut  an  end  to  bis  life. 
At.  spuwrs  to  have  been  a  point  of  htmSmt 
among  the  Romans  of  this  age,  to  perish  by  thiAr 
own  hands  rather  than  by  that  of  their  sntMiiH 
bts,  otberwiss  they  could  have  easily,  wheoMS* 
tune  appeared  to  nave  declared  against  thaaai 
forced  the  enemy  to  bestow  that  death  which, 
they  afterwards  obtained  wish  great  r^uctaaaa 
from  their  friends ;  and  perhaps,  in  Corcii^ 
matters  to  this  extremity,  they  might  hais 
turned  the  fortune  of  battle.  C»sar  seems  in 
have  owed  his  victory,  on  some  occasions,  to  d^ 
forts  of  this  sort,  and  his  party  in  general  pra* 
vailed  by  their  perseverance  under  checks  and 
difficulties,  as  much  as  by  the  advanlaga  tfaqf 
took  of  their  victories.*  ;  ^juKI 
_^ >  ^ 

4  Saeton.  in  OcUv.  c.  14.    DIo.  Cass,  dates  'ijili 
parUcalar  after  the  battle  of  Actium.  "^ 

5  See  the  History  of  the  Catnpaiciu  on  tha  lUfiir 
at  DyrrachittiD,  and  in  Africa,  ^^S 
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iwvttediaie  CoMtquenoet  of  ike  Eveni  at  Philippic  New  Partition  cf  the  Emjtire  made  6y  Octavius  and 
Antony  Their  Separahon-^Progreu  of  Octtmiut  at  Eomt^Jfu  Friend*  Mtecentu  and  AgnppO'^ 
Jiarm  and  DiUreu  in  Itahf  on  the  Dispo$aetmn  <f  the  Inhabitant  to  make  way  for  the  Troop^^ 
Jeahugy  tf  FtUvia  and  Ludut  Antoniu»~-Blockade  and  Reduction  tf  Peruna  Pivgiru  of  Antony 
in  Aaa-^His  Stay  at  Alerandriet^Retum  to  Jtafy^Accommodation  with  SatuM  Pompeiu^-^RetHm 
^Octaviusand  Antony  to  Romt-^Their  Policy. 


A  MONG  the  immediate  consequences  of  the 
J\  Ute  erent  at  PhilippI,  is  mentioned  the 
Swtti  of  Pofcia,  the  wife  of  Brutus,  and  the 
4mighter  of  Cato.  Being  suspected  of  an  inten- 
sion to  kill  herself,  watched  by  her  servants,  and 
•nxiouslj  precluded  flrom  the  ordinary  means  of 
ctfbcting  that  purpose,  she  swallowed  burning 
«oal«,  and  expired.  This  was  said  to  have  hap- 
paned  on  hearinr  of  her  husband's  death  ;  but 
Plutarch  cites  a  Tetter  of  Brutus,  extant  in  his 
«wn  time,  from  which  it  appeared  that  this 
catastrophe  preceded  the  dentn  of  Brutus,  and 
was  fanputed  to  the  neglieenre  of  her  serrants, 
who  attended  her  in  the  delirium  of  a  tever.* 

By  the  battles  which  had  been  fought  in  dif- 
ferent parte  of  the  empire,  by  the  late  massacre 
In  Italy,  and  by  the  event  of  the  war  at  Phiiippi, 
the  last  piOars  of  the  commonwealth  seemed  to 
be  removed,  or  but  a  few  of  its  members  were 
left  who  bad  any  zeal  for  its  preservation.  Oo- 
tavius  and  Antony,  upon  the  total  and  decisive 
victory  they  had  gained,  without  paying  any 
reginrd  to  the  pretensions  of  Lepidus,  made  a 
new  partition  of  the  empire.  Octarius,  to  his 
former  lot,  had  an  addition  of  Spain  and  Numi- 
dla;  Antony  that  of  the  farther  Gaul  and  the 
province  of  Africa.*  It  was  agreed  between 
them,  that  Antony  should  prosecute  the  remains 
ai  the  war  in  the  east,  and  raise  the  necessary 
MNitributions  to  enable  them  to  fulfil  their  en- 
gagemente  to  the  army :  that  Octevins  should 
return  into  Italy,  conduct  the  war  against  Sex- 
tos Pompelus,  repress  the  designs  of  Lepidus,  in 
case  he  should  be  dissatisfied  with  the  present  ar- 
raagement,  and  in  proper  time  settle  the  veterans 
on  the  lands  v  hich  had  been  allotted  to  them. — 
These  artioies  were  committed  to  writing,  and 
fhe  ratifications  exchanged.  Antony  having  re- 
ceived from  Octavius  a  reinfoi^ement  of  two  le- 
gions, departed  for  Asia,  and  Ootovius  set  out 
on  his  return  to  Home. 

When  Bccounte  of  the  final  action  at  Phiiippi 
were  received  in  the  city,  a  thanksffiving  was 
ordcnd ;  and,  instead  of  being  limited  to  fifty  or 
sixty  days,  as  in  the  late  decrees  which  had  pass- 
ad  in  honour  of  Julius  Cssar,  this  festival  was 
now  to  be  continued  for  an  entire  year.  In 
proportion  to  the  approaches  which  the  republi- 
can party  mada  to  ite  entire  extinction,  the  few 
who  remained  of  it  carried  an  affectation  of  joy 
that  kept  paM  with  their  real  sorrow.  Their 
tmf  broke  forth  in  profuse  expressions  of  pre^ 
tended  attachment  and  seal  for  the  honour  of 
those  whom  they  dreaded. 

Under  such  an  aspect  of  gladness,  covering  ex- 


-    ft  Plut.  in  Brute, 
e  Dio.  Cam.  lib.  zlviU.  c. 


treme  anxlMy  or  terror,  fhe  pacific  inhabitants 
of  Italy  looked  for  the  arrival  of  an  army  wbidli 
was  to  be  gratified  with  their  richest  possessions. 
They  remembered  what  had  passed  at  former 
milttary  entries  into  Rome,  and  they  anticipated 
the  sufrerings  which  were  to  be  expected  from  a 
young  man  who  had,  during  some  time,  and 
fnm  mere  policy,  assumed  an  air  of  moderation, 
and  employed  every  artifice  to  forward  his  pur- 
pose ;  but  in  proportion  as  he  became  secure  of 
bis  end,  he  threw  off  his  original  mask,  and  con- 
curred in  ustirpations  the  most  bhodu  of  any  that 
had  been  known  in  the  history  of  mankind.— 
Octavius  being  detained  by  sickness  on  his  way 
to  the  city,  these  gloomy  apprehensions  fained 
force  from  delay.  It  was  supposed  that  he  de- 
ferred his  arrival  only  while  he  adiusted  his  plan, 
or  took  measures  to  render  ite  effects  more  cer* 
tein.  Every  one  exaggerated  the  evil,  but  no 
one  thought  of  a  remedy.  Such  was  the  present 
stete  of  a  helpless  nobuity  and  people,  the  re- 
mains of  a  oommonwcaltD,  long  accustomed  to 
dominion,  reUihing  their  haughtiness  while  they 
lost  their  vigour,  long  desirous  of  power,  but 
unable  to  sustain  the  weight  of  a  free  constitu- 
tion. 

Octavius  gave  notice  to  the  senate,  that  hi^ 
oominff  was  delayed  by  sickness,  accepted  fhe  de- 
cree of  a  continued  thanksgiving  for  the  late  vic- 
tory obtained  at  Phiiippi,  but  desired  it  might 
be  understood,  that  this  honour  was  conferred 
on  account  of  the  exemplary  justice  he  had  done 
on  the  assassins  of  his  father.  The  cunning  with 
which  he  occasionally  dropt  this  pretence,  or 
with  which  he  resumed  It,  as  the  motive  of  all 
his  pursuite,  forms  a  striking  part  in  his  charac- 
ter. He  at  one  time  co-operated  with  the  con- 
spirators, and  declared  it  to  be  hia  intention,  in 
oonjonction  with  them,  to  restore  the  republic 
He  accordingly  promoted  the  resolutions  which 
were  taken  at  Home  in  favour  of  Decimus,  as 
well  as  Marcus  Brutus  and  Cassius ;  he  promot- 
ed the  election  of  Caaca  into  the  office  of  tribune ; 
he  raised  an  army  to  support  them  against  An- 
tony, and  took  into  his  councils  the  most  vehe- 
ment partisans  of  the  senate.  "  Even  Serviut 
Galba,  holding  the  very  dagger  with  which  he  mur- 
dered Ctttar,*  said  Antony  to  him,  in  his  letter 
during  the  siege  of  Mutina,  **  it  now  employed  in 
your  camp.  '*  *  As  he  of^,  however,  on  tormer 
occasions,  courted  the  army,  by  affecting  a  pioua 
intention  to  avenge  his  father*s  death,  so  he  now 
recurred  to  the  same  pretence,  as  the  most  likely 
to  counterbalance  the  favour  that  was  paid  to  the 
memory  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  tne  general 
regret  which  attended  tha  catastrophe  of  the  last 


7  Cicer.  Philip.    Antony  to  Octavios  and  Hlrtiiu. 
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•overeigDty,  were  now  to  be  let  loose  on  that 
property.  The  Innocent,  who  bad  taken  no  part 
In  tbe  late  troubles,  were  to  be  sacrificed,  mmSj 
because  their  possessions  suited  the  oonTenlevey 
of  those  who  had  already  brought  so  many  evfts 
on  the  commonwealth.  They  had  been  pro- 
mised protection  from  this  party;  but  were  i 
to  suffer  from  their  pretended  protectors 


scene  that  was  acted  in  behalf  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

About  this  time,  Octavius  was 
•  known  to  have  in  his  service  two 
officers  of  distin^ished  merit, 
Marcus  Vipsanius  Agrippa  and 
Caius  Cilnius  Mecenas;  both  well 
qualified  in  their  respective  parts 
to  support  him  in  the  pretensions  he  had  formed 
on  the  empire.  The  first,  bv  his  courage  and 
military  abilities,  was  qualified  to  supply  or  to 
conceal  his  defects  as  a  soldier ;  the  second,  by 
his  industry,  his  temper,  his  choice  of  friends, 
and  his  fitness  to  soften  the  manners  of  the 
times,  by  diverting  the  minds  of  men  from  oh- 
Jects  of  public  distress  to  the  elegant  and  amus- 
ing occupations  of  literary  genius,  well  qualified 
to  smooth  all  the  difficulties  in  the  wliy  of  his 
civil  administration.  Although  it  had  not  yet 
appeared  in  what  degree  Octavius  was  to  cam- 
mit  his  affairs  to  such  able  hands,  his  discern- 
ment in  choosing  them  might  be  considered  as 
the  preitage  of  a  fortune  not  depending  on  ac- 
cidents, but  founded  on  a  real  ascendant  of  under- 
standing and  judgment 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  young  Ciesar  at  Rome^ 
he  gave  assurance  to  the  senate  of  his  intention  to 
avoid  an  unnecessarv  acts  of  severity.'  But  the 
first  object  of  his  administration  being  to  settle 
the  veterans  on  the  possessions  which  they  had 
been  made  to  expect  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
he  was  very  soon  led  into  a  scene  of  extreme  vio- 
lence, and  involved  in  great  difficulties. 

At  th6  formation  of  the  triumvirate  the  array 
had  been  flattered  with  the  hopes  of  being  settled 
on  the  most  fertile  lands,  or  in  the  wealthiest 
cities  of  Italy.  In  ordsr  to  fulfil  these  expecta- 
tions, it  was  necessary  to  dispossess  the  ancient 
inhabitants ;  and  as  this  was  to  be  done  without 
any  pretence  of  forfeiture,  or  delinquency  of  any 
sort,  the  unhappy  sufferers  pleaded,  that  the 
lands  intended  far  the  army  soould  be  taken  by 
lot,  or  in  equal  proportions,  and  in  every  part  of 
the  empire.  But  the  soldiers  were  absolute, 
and  not  to  be  satisfied  but  by  immediate  pos- 
session of  the  lots  which  had  been  actu- 
ally assigned  as  the  reward  of  their  services. 
A  general  order  was  accordingly  signed  for  the 
present  occupiers  of  those  lands  to  remove.  The 
victims  of  this  severity  repaired  to  Rome  in  en- 
tiro  families;  persons  of^  every  sex,  age,  and 
condition  crowded  the  streets,  took  shelter  in 
the  temples  and  other  places  of  public  resort, 
and  filled  the  city  with  complaints  and  lamen- 
tations." "  The  ancient  Inhabitants  of  Italy, 
citizens  of  Rome,*'  they  said,  **  were  stripped  of 
their  possessions,  and  turned  out  to  perish  with 
their  children,  to  make  way  for  adventurers  who 
had  subverted  the  laws  of  their  country,  and 
who  were  to  perpetuate  the  military  usurpation 
they  had  established.  The  same  violent  hands 
which  had  stripped  the  Roman  people  of  their 


1  Die.  Caas.  lib.  xlriii.  c.  3. 
3  PublluB  Virgilins  Maro  is  said  to  hare  been  of 
this  injtu'ed  train.  Having  bad  a  small  property  in 
land  near  Mantua,  he  was  stripped  nf  it  to  make 
way  for  an  officer  of  the  legions  ;  a  wronr  to  whicli 
he  so  tenderly  alludes  in  hif  eclogue  <Noa  patria 
fines  et  dulcia  liuquimus  arva,  nos  patriam  fugu&os.) 
Bat  being  rocommended  to  JVUeceuas  by  Asiuius  Pul- 
Ho,  who  commanded  in  that  part  of  Italy,  he  ob- 
iained,  from  tbe  re5pect  that  was  due  to  his  fine 
genios,  a  protection  which  humanity  and  iostico  owe 
eqaally  to  every  other  person  that  was  involv  cd  in  this 
c;uanilty. Appian.  do  Bell.  Cir.  lib.  v. 


friends,  mater  evils  than  any  conquered  pro 
vince  had  ever  endured  fhim  the  wont  of  Ha 
enemies.'* 

To  these  complaints  both  the  army  and  its 
leaders  were  equally  insensible,  and  proceeded, 
in  particular  instances,  to  acts  of  violence,  whieh 
the  execution  of  their  general  purpose  dfd  ^«ot 
require.  Thev  kept  the  minds  of  tne  people  ia 
suspense  by  their  indecision  in  chooeing  tlieir 
lots ;  by  quitting  those  which  were  at  first  as- 
signed,  in  order  to  exchange  them  for  otliera; 
and,  by  leaving  particular  persons  withont  mav 
regular  grant  or  assignment,  to  make  free  with 
such  lands-  as  suited  their  conveniency.  The 
leaders  were  obliged  to  connive  at  what  tfaey 
could  not  restrain,  and  gave  way  to  a  violence 
to  which  they  owed  the  possession  of  their 
power." 

The  army  now  considering  the  lands  of  Italy 
as  their  property,  looked  upon  every  person  Sid- 
elined to  protect  the  ancient  inhabitants  «s  their 
enemy,  resented  every  delay  that  was  made  in 
gratifying  their  desires,  and  were  equally  inso- 
lent to  their  own  officers  as  they  were 'to  tlie 
people.  A  party  being  assembled  in  the  Cam- 
pus Martins  to  receive  their  dismission  and  their 
assignments  of  land;  and  having  some  time 
waited  for  Octavius,  from  whom  they  expected 
satis&ction  in  thaw  particulars,  became  impa- 
tient and  clamorotis,  laid  violent  hands  on  No> 
nius,  a  centurion,  who  endeavoured  to  pacify 
then.,  and  even  threw  him  into  the  river,  when 
he  po^shed.  They  afterwards  dragged  the  dead 
body  on  shore,  and  placed  it  on  the  way  by 
which  their  general  was  to  pass,  as  a  warnings 
that  he  himself  should  not  slight  their  diaplco- 
sure.  Octavius  being  informed,  before  he  caamt 
abroad,  of  this  menacing  insult  which  had  been 
offered  to  his  authority,  saw  the  necesaity  of  not 
appearing  to  be  moved.  He  passed  the  dead 
body  without  seeming  to  observe  it,  made  the 
intended  distribution  of  land  to  the  troope ;  and 
affecting  to  consider  the  murder  of  Nonioa  as 
the  effect  of  a  private  quarrel,  in.  which  he  was 
to  take  no  part,  left  this  dangerous  meeting  with 
an  exhortation,  that  they  should  noi  uvaken  tkek 
own  cause  by  qucardiing  among  themselves. 

The  cohorts  whidi  Octavius  retained  for  the 
ordinary  guard  of  his  own  person,  treated  him, 
on  occasion,  with  e<|ual  disrespect.  As  an  in- 
stance of  this  soi*t.  It  is  mentioned,  that  one  of 
their  body  having,  at  the  public  theatre,  seated 
himself  on  the  Ec^uestrian  bench,  and  the  tkV^ 
ence  being  scandalized  at  this  act  of  presumptiM, 
the  soldier  was  removed  by  order  ot  his  general; 
but  his  companions  being  made  to  believe  that 
he  was  carried  away  to  be  put  to  death,  placed 
themselves  in  the  way  of  Octavius,  as  he  paaaed 
from  the  theatre,  and,  with  clamours  and  threats 
of  instant  revenge,  demanded  their  fellow-soldier 
to  be  restored.  Having  prevailed  in  this  par» 
ticular,  they  called  upon,  him  to  declare  whi4 
usage  he  had  received;  and  when  they  were 
told  by  himself  that  no  violence  had  been  offered 
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to  liim,  they  alleg^ed  that  he  wai  hired  to  donoeal 
the  truth,  and  to  hetray  the  honour  of  the  army, 
a*d  were  ecaroely  to  be  appealed  by  hit  rq>eated 
aMeveratione  to  the  contrary. 

In  theee  dangerous  times,  enormities  which 
trere  committed  by  disorderly  persons  of  any 
description  being  Imputed  to  the  soldiers,  were 
sttfTered  to  pass  with  impunity.  Robbery  and 
murders  beoftme  frequent,  and  the  city  of  Rome 
itself,  as  well  as  the  proyincial  towns,  was  in- 
fested by  persons  who,  either  from  necessity,  or 
from  the  license  of  the  times,  subsisted  by  n^iae. 
No  property  was  safe,  and  the  condition  of  pa- 
eons of  all  parties  equally  insecure.  At  Rome 
thft  rent  of  houses  fell  to  a  fourth,  and  whole 
st^ts  appeared  to  be  deserted.* 

In  this  distracted  scene,  nevertheless,  there 
were  persons  who  envied  Octavins  the  hateful 
pre-eminence  which  he  seemed  to  enjoy.  Among 
theee  Manius,  the  person  entrusted  with  the 
afliiirs  of  Marie  Antony,  Lucius  his  brother, 
now  in  the  office  of  consul,  and  Fulvia  his  Wife, 
aspiring  to  a  share  of  the  government,  became 
impatient  of  an  adminbtrauon  from  which  they 
thought  themselves  unfairly  excluded.  Not  only 
L.  Antonius,  in  tne  capacitr  of  consul,  but  the 
others  also,  in  right  of  tne  abeent  triumvir, 
thought  themselves  entitled  to  more  considera- 
tion than  they  now  enjoyed. 

The  power  of  distributing  the  lands  and  other 
rewards  to  the  army,  it  was  observed,  gave  Oc- 
tavius  a  signal  advantage  over  his  colleacue,  and 
fixed  the  expectations  of  all  men  upon  hmi  idone. 
Bt  these  means  he  filled  Italy  with  his  own  re- 
tainers and  friends ;  and  Fulvia  complained  that 
Mark  Antony  should  be  thus  deprived  of  the 
fruits  of  a  victory,  which  had  been  obtained 
chiefly  by  his  conduct  and  valour.  She  i^ypealed 
t»  the  legions,  presented  herself  at  their  quarters, 
and.  with  her  children  in  her  arms,  implored, 
what  she  was  pleased  to  call,  a  matter  or  right 
in  behalf  of  her  husband. 

In  this  manner,  persons  representing  the  ab- 
sent triumvir  endeavoured  to  divide  the  party, 
and  to  add  to  the  scene  of  political  confusion  al- 
ready subdstiuf ,  a  breach  and  oppositlop  of  in- 
terest among  those  who  commanded  the  army. 
The  country,  at  the  same  time,  suffered  fh>m 
the  interruption  that  was  given  by  the  fleets  of 
Oomitius  Ahenobarbtts  and  Sextus  Pompeius, 
fVom  the  opposite  ports  of  lUyricum  and  aicily, 
to  the  importation  of  com  and  other  necessaries ; 
and  this  circumstance,  joined  to  the  uncertainty 
of  property,  and  the  other  causes  which  inter- 
mpted  industry,  completed  the  distresses  of  Italy. 

The  people,  although  they  were  wUliitf  to 
submit  to  any  government,  were  not  likely  to 
be  long  able  to  endure  their  present  suffbrings. 
The  friends  of  Antony  endeavoured  to  load  Oc- 
tavlus  with  the  blame  of  these  evils,  and  thought 
this  a  favourable  opportunity  to  wrest  the  go- 
yeminent  out  of  his  hands.  They  found  tkult 
with  the  provi&ion  he  had  made  for  the  army  as 
too  scanty;  and  they- joined  in  the  complaints 
that  were  made  by  the  sufferers,  who  were  dis- 
possessed of  their  property  to  make  way  for  the 
soldiers.  '  They  aAbcted  a  design  to  restore  the 
republic;  and  Lucius  Antonius,  in  the  char- 
acter of  Roman  consul,  called  upon  the  remain- 
ing friends  of  the  commonwealth  to  appear  in 
support  of  their  legal  magistrate.  He  professed 
his  intention  to  make  war  even  on  his  own 
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brother,  as  well  as  ua  Octavius,  if  he  should 
persist  in  his  present  usurpations,  or  should  at- 
tempt to  obstruct  the  restoration  of  the  laws. 
But,  notwithstanding  his  |vofessions  to  this 
purpose,  he  himself,  nTectinf  to  bdieve  that  his 
parson  was  in  danger,  put  his  attendants  under 
arms,  and  paraded  the  streeU  at  the  head  of  a 
military  force;  a  measure  that  was  ever  con- 
sidered at  Rome  as  the  intimatioa  of  a  design  to 
usurp  the  government. 

OcUvius,  gready  provoked  by  these  attacks 
which  were  made  upon  him  by  the  representa- 
tives of  Antony,  rejpudiated  the  dapghter  of 
Fulvia,  whom,  at  the  formation  of  the  triumvir- 
ate, he  had  betrothed  merely  to  serve  a  political 
purpose,  and  whom  he  now  returned  to  her 
nimiiy,  with  express  declarations  of  his  never 
having  had  any  commerce  with  her  as  his  wife. 
Fulvia,  affecting  to  consider  thii  insult  as  a  pre- 
lude to  greater  uguries,  appealed  to  Lepidus  in 
behalf  ot  his  absent  colleague,  and  withdrew  to 
Praneste,  whither  great  numbers  of  all  ranks 
and  conditions,  both  civil  and  military,  flocked 
to  her  standard.  Here  she  put  herself  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  held  r^ular  councils,  and,  with  a 
sword  by  her  side,  gave  the  parole,  and  fire- 
qnently  harangued  the  troops. 

In  these  hasty  advances  to  a  rupture,  repre- 
sentations to  Antony,  and  preparations  for  war, 
were  eonally  made  on  both  sides.  It  was  yet 
uncertain  how  the  army  might  divide  between 
the  parties.  Octavius  was  likely,  by  his  pre- 
sence, to  command  the  superior  number;  but 
great  part  of  the  forces  now  in  Italy  had  been 
levied  in  the  name  of  Antony,  and  still,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  those  armies,  bore  his  name 
on  their  shields.     The  two  legions  which  ^ 


to  have  been  transferred  to  Octavius,  to  replace 
those  which  he  had  given  to  Antony  In  Mace- 
donia, were  still  reined  by  Lucius  Antonius 
for  his  brother.  The  provinces  of  Gaul,  with 
considerable  armies,  ready  to  march  into  Italy, 
were  under  the  government  of  Ventidius,  of 
Plancus,  and  of  Asinius  Pollio,  who  were  the 
adherents  of  Antony,  and  likely  to  espouse  his 
cause.  Antony  himself,  by  the  superiority  of 
his  military  character,  had,  in  the  course  or  his 
joint  operations  with  Octavius,  greatly  surpas- 
sed him,  and  had  acquired  a  high  degree  or  re^ 
putation  with  the  troops.  |t  was,  therefore^ 
necessary  for  his  rival  to  proceed  with  great 
caution,  and  not  rashly  to  draw  upon  himself, 
in  this  quarrel,  the  weight  of  his  colleague's 
authority,  nor  to  disgust  the  army,  by  appear- 
ing to  be  the  aggressor  in  a  war  l»etween  their 
leaders. 

Such  disputes  were  certainly  in  general  dis- 
agreeable to  the  army,  who,  having  subdued 
the  republic,  hoped,  now  at  their  ease,  to  divide 
its  spoils.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  for  Oc- 
tavius, if  a  war  should  ensue,  to  make  it  appear 
to  be  the  work  of  his  enemies.  For  this  purpose 
he  formed  at  Rome  a  council  of  the  principal 
officers;  proposed  that  they  should  make  in- 
quiry into  the  grounds  of  the  present  dissention, 
and  oblige  those  who  were  in  fault  to  submit  to 
their  decrees. 

Fulvia  and  her  partisans  called  this  military 
convention  by  a  ludicrous  name,  which  we 
may  translate  the  ammumlion  senate,^  and  re- 
fused to  submit  their  cause  to  so  new  atribunid. 

llie  army  in  general  was  alarmed  at  the  pros- 
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ptoDlt  to  rneneute,  where  the  heftdi  of  the  op- 
po^te  party  were  anembled,  faeieeehed  them  to 
■pare  the  repablie,  ahready  too  mueh  afflicted 
with  dYil  disseatiooe.  Thty  were  told  for  aa- 
«rer.  that  **  OctaviiM  wa  the  aggreaeor ;  that 
while  his  colleague  wa*  rakiiig  money  for  the 
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poet  of  aeelag  the  dril  war  renewed.  Two  le-  eadi  other,  Ihey  met  unexpectedly  on  the  Mbrii* 
giona  that  faM  firat  served  onder  C«ear,  and  [  way,  and  conaing  to  blows,  numbera  were  kiued 
afterwards  under  Antony,  being  now  quartered  ^  or  wounded,  and  the  intended  convention  wan 
at  Anoona,  sent  a  deputatioii  to  Rome,  with  in-  ,  dropped. 

treaties  that  the  parties  would  avoid  a  mptnrew  Laeh  of  the  parties,  in  consequence  of  tUa 
•fhey  wi*re  referred  by  Octavius  to  L.  An-  |  aectdent,  publisoed  a  manifesto,  and  begun  to 
toniua,  who,  he  said,  was  the  aggressor ;  and !  assemble  in  a  hostile  manner.  Lucius  A«C»- 
proceeding,    attended  by  a  grwit  concourse  of  nius  had  ordered  new  levies,  and  with  theae» 

joined  to  the  troops  already  on  loot,  under  the 
authority  of  his  brotlier,  and  who  were  now 
stationed  in  the  nearer  province  of  Gaul,  under 
Caleiius,  he  proposed  to  assemble  an  amy  •( 
eleven  legions. 
^            ,  Octavius  ordered  six  legions  under  SalvidU 

benefit  of  the  army,  he  vnu  artfully  changing  <  eous,  from  Spain ;  and  having  already  four  in 
the  inhabUantB  of  Italy,  and  occupying  all  the  |  Italy,  wltli  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  which, 
important  stations  of  the  empire  with  bis  own  <  un<J|er  the  designation  of  JPnetoriau  betida, 
retainers  and  creatures ;  that  the  money,  which, '  made  the  ordinary  guard  of  his  person,  he  took 
under  pretence  bf  supporting,  the.  war  against  tlk*  field  to  nrevent  the  designs  ot  his  enemlee. 
«^..,-  f> 1^  u^j  u. —  *_i —  « *!.-  i  'I'ljg  nobility  and  citizens  of  rank  were  divid- 
ed ;  but  the  greater  part,  who  had  yet  mmj 
hopes  of  seeing  the  civil  government  restored, 
thought  themselves  safer  in  the  party  of  the 
consul  Lucius  Antonius,  than  in  that  of 
Cesar ;  and  accordingly  repaired  to  his  camp. 

Sextus  PompetuH,  on  the  %ve  of  a  contest 
tlius  likely  to  divide  his  enemies,  might  havo 
made  himself  of  considerable  consequence,  or 
might  have  obtained  advantageous  terms  fron» 
either  party.  His  forces  had  been  aeen  greatly 
augmented  by  the  accession  of  two  legions,  taa 
remains  of  the  wreck  at  Philippi,  that,  had  e»- 
caped  with  Murcus.  He  might  have  got  a 
footing  in  Italy,  and,  by  the  favourable  dispoai'^ 
tion  of  many  who  felt  the  oppression  of  ti>e 
present  government,  or  dreaded  the  future  ef.- 
fects  of  its  tyranny,  might  have  held  the  ba- 
lance between  the  contending  parties.  He« 
nevertheless,  either  under  the  notion  of  leaviM 
his  enemies  to  waste  their  strength  against  eacn 
other,  or  not  having  a  sufficient  genius  for  suck 
arduous  enterprises,  suffered  the  opportunity  t« 
escape,  and  contented  himself  with  endeavour- 
ing to  secure  his  possession  of  Sicily  and  Sardi- 
nia, which  lie  hoped  to  retain  as  a  patrimony 
intkpendent  of  Rome. 

.^nobarbus,  the  other  remaining  leader  or 
representative  of  the  republican  party,  who 
was  stiU  hovering  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Italy 
with  the  remains  of  the  fleet,  which  ho  had 
commanded  under  Brutus  and  Caasius,  made 
Itrequent  descents,    and    plundered   the   recent 


Sextus  Porapeius,  had  been  taken  from  the 
treasury,  was  by.Oetavius  diverted  from  its  use, 
and  employed  in  oomtpting  the  troops  of  his 
fHond;  that  theestatea  of  the  proscribed,  under 
the  pretence  of  sales,  at  which,  besides  the  crea^ 
turea  of  Octavius,  there  was  no  man  to  pur- 
chase, had  been  actually  employed  by  him  for 
the  same  purpose ;  that,  if  he  really  meant  to 
avoid  a  rupture,  he  ought  to  do  nothing,  with- 
out consulting  the  friends  of  His  colleague,  who 
were  equally  entitled  with  himself  to  shai'e  in  the 
fruiu  of  their  common  viotory  obtained  at  Phi- 
lippi.  But  I  knuw,**  said  Ludns  Antonius, 
<*  the  falsehood  of  Octavius;  while  ho  amuses 
yon  with  the  hopes  of  a  negotiation  and  treaty, 
and  with  professions  of  having  nothing  at  heart , 
betides  your  interest,  lie  is  arming  himself  with 
the  utmost  diligence,  and  has  reinforced  the 
garrison  of  Brundisium,  with  an  evident  purpose 
to  obstruct  the  return  of  his  coUe^ue,  and  your 
principal  friend,  iuto  Italy.*' 
.  Octavius  being  in  possearfon  of  the  capital,  in 
order  that  he  might  appear  to  iiave,  not  only  the 
authority  of  government,  but  the  countenance 
likewise  of  all  tho  more  respectable  citizena  of 
Home  on  his  side,  called  an  assembly  of  the  se- 
nate, at  which  he  invited  the  Equestrian  order 
to  attend.  He  represented  to  this  assemirfy  the 
lalamities  that  were  now  impending  over  Italy 
from  the  jealousy  and  restless  ankbition  of  a  few 
persons,  wbo  called  themselves  the  friends  of 
Marie  Antony,  and  he  exhorted  them  with  one 
accord  to  join  him  in  averting  these  evils.     He 

accordingly  obtained  a  d€«>utation  to  be  sent  to  |  settlements  of  the  veterans.  He  even  forced  bis 
Pneneste,  where  the  heads  of  the  opposite  party  j  wav  into  tlie  harbour  of  Brundisium,  took  soiue 
ware  stiU  assembled,  to  remonstrate  against  their  gallej's  belonging  to  Octavius,  and  laid  waste 
procedure.  This  measure  however  had  no  other  the  adjacent  countrv ;  but,  while  he  was  actiii($ 
etfect  besides  that  which  Octavius  proposed  by  Mn  a  manner  eouany  hostile  to  both  parties,  tlie 
it.  that  of  transferring  to  his  enemies  the  blame  1  forces  of  the  triumvirs,  indifferent  to  every  ex- 
of  all  the  evils  which  were  expected  to  follow,  j  temal  enemy,  began  to  assemble  against  each 
.\n  expedient  was  proposed,  more  likelv  to  i  other.  Lepidiis  declared  for  Octavius,  and 
prevent  these  evils,  by  a  conference  to  be  neld  { these  two  having  left  the  city  together,  Lucius 
by  the  military  officers  of  the  opposite  sides,  \  Antonius  presented  himself  at  the  gates,  and 
who,  perceiving  theuuselvee  about  to  be  involved  ;  was  admitted.  Having  assembled  uie  people, 
in  a  quarrel,  were  eictremelv  averse  to  risk  all  he  declared  that  hk  intention  was  to  restore  the 
the  advantages  the>'  had  alreadjr  obtained,  with-  j  republic  His  brother,  he  said,  for  the  future 
out  any  prospect  of  gain.  This  expedient  of  a  desired  no  illegal  powers,  and  was  ready  to 
militarv  congress  was  suggested  by  the  officers :  join  In  calling  Octavius  and  Lepidus  to  account 
themselves,  and  was  readuy  embraced  by  their  fur  the  tyranny  they  had  lately  exercised  against 
leaders.  Gabii  being  half  way  from  Prsneste  <  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  luuy, 
to  Rome,  was  fixed  upon  as  the  place  at  which  j  In  the  mean  time,  the  event  of  this  contest 
they  should  meet ;  but  on  the  day  on  which  they  i  appeared  to  depend  on  the  movements  that  were 
were  |o  (»pen  their  conference,  parties  of  horse  |  making  on  the  side  of  Spain  and  Gaul.  Sal-vi- 
having  been,  from  some  remains  of  distrust,  dienus  being  on  his  march  to  join  Octavius, 
without  any  concert,  sent  forward  on  both  sides  i  Asiuiusand  Ventidius  hung  on  his  rear.  Arrip- 
to  escort  their  deputies,  and  mutually  to  observe '  pa,    on  the  part  of  Caesar,   piuned  the   I^  in 
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«ff4Mr «» Ma  S^TkHmiai;  and  htcwfag  raooeedad 
Ih  this  dwign,  Umjt  oUfapid  Asinhis  and  Venli- 
diiM  to  ireiiMiia  on  tlM  dcfensira,  ezpecttng  tbe 
arrival  of  Luolat  Astouias,  who  was  on  his 
naroh  to  sHppart  tbem. 

Wbeo  Antonios  came  to  a  past  of  th«  Apen> 
tUms,  oa  the  Flaminian  way,  he  foand  tbe  goi^ 
ges  of  these  moantaios  already  occupied  by 
Afrippa  and-SolTidienoe;  not  attempting  to 
force  then,  he  fell  bark  to  Perusia,  and  sent 
orders  to  Ventidius  to  join  him  by  nonAe  other 
Heute;  bot  OctaTJos  having  got  possession  of 
Sentinom  and  Nursia,  two  posts  on  the  opposite 
aides  of  the  moantains,  effiBCtoally  prevented  the 
Janetion  of  his  enemies,  assemhled  all  his  forces 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perusia,  and*  invested 
Antonios  in  that  place.  He  drew  a  line  of  dr- 
oumvHlUtion,  extendin?  abont  fifty  stadia,  or 
six  miles,  and  placed  his  army  between  two 
pandlela,  equally  strong,  against  any  attempts 
'^  '         B  likely  f     '  •     -  ■ 
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mannel'  of  saerttees  to  ihit  maiiee,  or  to  the  dl. 
Tinity,  of  J  olios  Cttsar.  In  this  form,  howw 
ever  detestable,  they  were  soppoeed,  in  that  a^e, 
to  carry  an  aspect  of  piety,  whioh  sanctified  tne 
cruelty  with  which  tnsy  were  ordered,  and  with 
which  Octavihs  himself  witnessed  the  scime. 
Four  hundred  of  tbe  senatorian  and  eq[iiestriaii 
order  are  said,  by  Dion  Cassias  and  SaetoBia% 
to  have  perished  in  this  inanaer.'  The  magie> 
trates  and  council  of  Piffusia,  being  separately 
ordered  to  execution,  implored  for  mercy,  hot 
had  one  general  answer,  Y^u  mtui  die,*  The 
place  Itself,  whether  by  the  desperation  of  its 
inhabitants,  or  by  the  outrage  of  those  who  were 
now  become  masters  of  it»  was  aet  on  fire,  and 
burnt  to  the  ground.  The  country  around  be- 
ing deserted,  or  laid  waste  with  fii*e  and  sword, 
and  cleared  of  its  former  possessors,  became  a 
prey  to  sbch  followers  of  the  army  as  obose  to 
occupy  It* 

At  the  date  of  this  odious  transaction,  Oct»- 
vius  WAS  no  more  than  twenty- three  years  of 
age;  and  though,  in  former  examples  of  cruelty, 
his  x'onth  may  have  been  overruled  or  misled 
by  the  party-rage  of  his  colleagues,  vet,  in  this 
instance,  he  himself  betrayed  amercUeas  nature^ 
in  the  efiects  p(  which  he  had  no  man  to  share, 
or  to  divide  the  blame  ;*  and  tbe  world  began  to 
dread  more  from  the  separate  power  which  he 
wa.1  about  to  establish,  than  they  did  froni  the 
joint  usurpation,  in  which  he  bore  a  part,  with 
pei'sons,  of  whom  the  one  was  contemned  for 
want  of  rapacity,  and  the  other  devested  for  his 
profitgate  manners.  ' 

Before  the  breaking  out  of  this 
V'  C.  ?ia    war  hi  Italy,  i)omitrns  Calvhraa 
and  Aslnfns  I'oHiohad  been  destin- 
ed consuls ;  and  the  year  following 
that,  in  ^«-hich  these  transactions 
passed.  Is  accordingly  dated  or  in- 
scribed with  their  names.      'i*hey 
were  prevented,  however,  by  this  breach   be- 
tween the  adherenu  of  Antony  and  of  Ciesar, 
from  taking  the  formal  possession  of  their  office. 
Pollio,  holding  his  commission  from   Mark 


Calti'tvs, 
A  >iu;u.f 


likely  to  be  made  from  the  garrison, 
6r  fVom  tbe  field. 

LttchiB  Antoniua  being  thus  shut  up  in  Pero- 
aia  daring  the  autumn,  and  part  of  winter,  and 
all  the  efforts  of  Ful^ia,  Aslnios,  Ventidius, 
aad  Plancns,  to  succour  him  being  Ineifectua], 
be  was  reduced,  from  want  of  provisions,  to  tbe 
greatest  extremities,  and  offered  to  capitulate. 

Octavins,  in  accepting  this  offer,  with  his 
nsoal  address,  took  measures  to  divide  his  ene- 
mies, or  to  sow  tlie  seeds  of  future  jealousy 
among  them.  He  affected  to  di<itinguish  tbe  re- 
gular troops,  which  had  been  formed  to  serve 
ondsr  his  oolleagne  Mark  Antony,  iVom  tbe 
fUman  citizens,  or  rather  snppoeed  disorderly 
persons,  who  had  taken  a  part  In  this  Insnrree- 
tkm.  The  first,  from  pretended  respect  to  theh* 
leoder,\he  allowed  to  withdraw  with  honour,  the 
others  he  required  to  surrender  at  discretion.  In 
eomfdving  with  this  requisition,  L.  Antonhis 
hinsself  set  the  example,  went  forth  in  person  to 
receive  the  victor's  commands,  and  being  cour- 
teously treated,  alleged  his  daty  as  a  civii  ma- 
fisttate,  and  his  desire  to  restore  the  common- 
waaHh,  as  an  apology  lor  his  conduct,  and  im- 
plored mercy  for  those  who  had  embarked  with 
Win  fai  the  same  design.  Octavins  renlied, 
**  That  as  bis  enemies  had  surrendered  tnem- 
•elves  at  discretion,  he  should  make  no  remarks 
•n  the  treth  of  tbetr  plea,  nor  talk  of  conditions, 
where  he  waa  not  to  be  bonnd  by  a  treaty ;  that 
be  roust  now  conrider  not  only  what  his  cne- 
nfles  had  merited,  bot  what  was  due  to  him- 
aelf.'*  Having  fbnnd  among  bis  prisoners  some 
#f  the  VfteiawB  who  bad  served  under  Cfesar,  he 
waa  disposed  to  have  ordered  them  aH  to  be  exe- 
«ltted ;  but  observing  that  this  measure  was  ex- 
tremely ofl^nslve  to  his  own  army,  he  confined 
his  severities  to  the  Roman  citizens,  who,  be 
pretemhid,  bad  on  this  occasion  acted  with  eqnnl 
animoaitv  to  the  army,  and  to  himself.  To 
avenge  the  supposed  Injury  that  was  dnnt  to  the 
army,  all  persons  of  tbe  civil  desnpipJlon,  found 
under  arms,  wer*  put  to  death.  Of  these,  Can  ^ 
nutlos,  C.  Flavliis,  Clodina  Bytbhilcus,  and 
others,  are  ment1one<l  by  Appian.'  This  Can- 
nutius  is  said  by  Dion  Cassins  to  have  been  the 

tribune,  who  presenting  Ortnrlus  to  his  first  an- ,  . ,—    -_    

dience  from  tne  people,  contributed  so  much  to  \  socmed  to  be  raised  on  the  ruin  of  tlieir  fortnn^ 
tbe  rise  of  his  fortunes.  i 

Tbe  greater  part  of  the  exenitions  were  per-  '  — 

formed  in  the  presence  of  Octavlq!«,  and  in  the  ! 
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Antony,  although  he  had  no  opportunity  to  act^ 
was  understood  to  join  with  the  brother  in  the 
late  division  of  their  parties.  ^Vhile  the  war 
continued,  being  stationed  in  his.  province  In  the 
district  of  Venctia,  he  carried  on  a  correspond- 
ence with  iEnolMirbus,  and  reprt^sentlnj^  Lucius 
Antonius,  with  hts  title  of  Roman  consul,  as 
legal  head  of  the  repnblic,  endeavoured  to  cMage 
tlmt  officer  on  liis  side ;  but,  in  tbe  event  of  tne 
war,  tills  correspondeuve  was  broke  off,  and  the 
military  adherents  of  Antony  being  dispersed  or 
cnt  off,  his  relations  and  retainers  fied  in  difla- 
rent  directions. 

FiUvia,  escorted  by  three  thousand  hoi*se,  took 
the  road  to  I^rundisfum,  and  from  thence,  witb 
I'lancus  and  some  other  attendants,  under  the 
convoy  of  five  galleys,  sailed  to  Greiece."  Julia, 
the  aged  mother  o^  Antony,  took  refuge  with 
Sextus  Poqnpeius  in  Sicily.  ITiitber  likewise 
fled  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  with  bis  wife  U- 
via  Dnreilla,  and  ber  infant  son,  persons  of^en 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  sequel  of  this  history,  as 
principal    sharers    in    that  power    which  now 


1  Appiaa.  de  Bvll.  Cir.  lib.  v. 
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toowi  to  y—  MiA  <»g<erii»hMit<.  H^ooni-  OtfrtUy  received  by  ib«la»Uier»  he  tint  Mada, 
flMiicd  of  ibe  floM  wkioh  bad  been  to  umea-  [  the  mother  of  Sextu*  Pompeius,  with  an  bon- 
aoMbly  ndaad  to  bk  aS^n  in  Italy,  and  tbe  of   ourable  retinue,  to  engage  ber  son  likewise  to 

lOanotoriwfl  InAdeUtIca  to  ber  bMl,  andof  big  ' .-...^  t.,  «    ., 

^  in  tha  cave  of  bis  intarest.  Slie  was 
in  femanting  tbelate  quarrel  witb 
OitKriut,  to  bave  acted  so  mucb  from  jealousy 
of  Qeoyaira,  as  to  bave  industriously  created 
tr—btestn  Italy,  in  order  to  basten  tbe  return 
of  bcr  insband  from  Efypt. 

At  Athens,  Antony  was  lilcewise  met  by 
fleribonius  Libo^  tbe  father-in-law  of  Sextos 
Fimipelw,  who,  under  pretence  of  conducting 
Ms  mother  Julia  in  saMty  to  ber  son,  brought 
flifSi -tiiyes  of  an  alliance,  and  proposals  to  form 
some  concert  for  tbe  conduct  of  tneir  operations 
on  the  opposite  coasts  of  Italy  against  Octavius. 
-Tb  this  propoaai,  however,  Antony  mads  no 
)  refky.    In  the  late  partition  of  the  em- 


pfa^  Italy  was  not  made  a  part  in  the  separate 
W  of  any  of  the  triumvirs ;  but  being  equally 

ra  to  aU  of  them,  Antooy  professed  being  on 
war  tUtfaer,  not  as  an  enemy  of  Octavius, 
but  as  bis  collcnme  in  tbe  gosemment,  equally 
faitorcsted  with  hfansfilf  to  preserve  tbe  capital  of 
the  empire  undisturbed.  In  answer  to  Libo, 
thenfim,  be  admowlsdgad  his  oUigation  to 
Itextoa  Bsmpeius,  for  the  bononrable  manner 
In  ^wMch  he  bad  treated  bis  rektion,  assured 
hfan,  that  if  an  opportunity  offered,  be  should 
be  happy  to  return  the  favour;  and  that  if  be 
were  obliged  to  make  vrar  on  Octavius,  be  sliould 
be  glad  of  Fompey*s  assistance;  or,  in  case 
matters  were  acesaistwdatsid  otb^wlse,  should 
Ml  segket  bis  Sntarest  to  aiUnstinf  the  trea^ 

Octavius  being  tofbrmod  of  this  interview, 
seized  tbe  opporttmitv  which  it  aave  him  of 
raieing  sosptoons  against  Antony  in  tbe  minds 
of  the  vettrans.  He  published  the  biiteUlgence 
ho  bad  lecslved  of  hk  correspondence  with  the 
head  of  the  Pompekn  ^Mstion,  and  represented  it 
m  a  pr^de  to  some  scheme  fir  restoring  tbe 
eDcmiesof  the  late  Cwsar,  for  rs-estaUisbtog  the 
ancient  pusscsssri  of  land  to  Italy,  and,  oonse- 
ancndy,  for  di^oossming  the  veterans  of  the  set- 
«emettts  recently  made  to  their  favour.  By 
'Spreading  thete  reports  to  ths  armv,  be  took 
measurm  to  strei^^en  bimseli;  to  case  be 
-should  find  it  necessary  to  reluas  hk  coUeagne  a 
ftee  admlsiinn  into  any  of  the  ports  of  Italy. 

Soon  aitsr  dM  reduction  of  Psmsia,  Caknus, 
who  commanded  a  oonsiderabk  body  of  An> 
iooy's  foross  at  the  foot  of  the  Alpe,  dying, 
Octavios   repaired   to  the   quarters  of    ' 


octavias  repaired  to  tte  ouartcrs  of  those 
troops,  gained  tiiem  over  to  bis  own  interest, 
and,  to  ordsr  to  ssenre  their  fidelity,  made  the 
wseewsry  change  of  their  oficers.  By  these 
means,  aftsr  he  bad  suppknted  tbe  party  of  hk 
rival  in  all  tbe  towns  which  they  bdd  to  Italy, 
he  now  dispossessed  them  of  the  Clsalfdne  Gaul, 
fbr  which  their  leader  bad  eo  loty  ceotended 
against  the  eenate. 

At  the  arrival  of  Atilony  to  Greece,  Octa- 
vtos  could  muster  aJand  fmrce  greatly  eupcrior 
to  any  that  could  be  flnnned  against  him,  even 
by  the  junction  of  hk  rival  with  iEnobarbns 
and  Sertus  Pompeius ;  but  he  was  so  mudi  to- 
fcrlcr  in  shipping,  that  if  their  fleets  should 
unite,  they  must  be  masters  of  the  coast,  and 

silr  


I  tbe  importatkns  by  which  Italy  was 
supplied  irom  abroad.  To  sow  the  seeds  of'^some 
jealousy  between  them,  or  to  counteract  the  iu- 
trigucs  of  Antony  with  Scribonlus  libo  and 
witb  Sextus  Pompeius,  he  made  offers  of  mar- 
rifige  to  Scribonia,  the  sUter  of  Libo,  and  aunt 
of  Pompoy's  wife ;  and  this  proposal  being  fav- 


Eromote  the  intended  alliance.  By  these  i , 
e  hoped  to  amuse,  or  to  sofUn,  the  anlmoeity 
of  that  fiunily  against  himself;  or  at  leas^ 
by  tliese  appearances  of  a  friendly  correspond- 
ence with  Sextus  Pompeius,  to  hk  turn,  to 
alarm  Antony,  and  thus  to  disconrert  any  plan 
which  hk  rival,  to  the  prospect  <tf  a  breach  with 
himself,  might  have  formed  for  a  coalition  with 
the  rematos  of  the  republican  party.  Thk  mar- 
riage with  Scribouia,  was  the  second  prefect  of 
the  same  kind  wiiicb  Octavius  bad  formed  be^ 
fore  the  age  of  twenty-four,  merely  to  lull  tha 
vij^ilance,  or  to  blunt  tbe  animosity  of  bis  antag«> 
onists,  whik  be  liimself  conttoued  to  pursue  hk 
principal  object  witb  unremitting  attention  and 
ardoiu'. 

Antony,  to  every  comparison  with  Octaviuf^ 
not  only  bad  the  advantage  of  years,  but  was 
reckoned  the  better  soldier ;  and  having  had  the 
principal  share,  il*  not  the  whole  Iionour  of  the 
victory  at  Pbilippi,  had  great  authority  to  tha 
army,  and  was  llk^y,  wherever  he  appeared,  to 
be  favourably  received  by  all  the  troops  who  bad 
any  whsre  served  under  hk  command.  Tbes% 
however,  upon  hk  approach  to  Italy,  under  v^ 
rious  pretences,  w^e  sent  by  bk  crafty  rival 
toto  the  distant  provinces.  Lepidus  too,  al- 
though be  had  hitherto  acquicaced  in  tbe  late 
paitition  of  the  empire,  by  which  he  bad  been 
stript  of  hk  equal  sbars  to  tbe  power  of  m 
triumvir ;  yet,  as  be  was  suifer»l  to  retato  tbe 
title,  and  might  throw  bk  weight  into  the  scak 
of  either  of  the  other  parties,  or  furnish  a  pro- 
tence  for  some  part  of  tbe  army  to  follow  nim» 
it  was  thought  proper,  on  tbe  prceeut  occasioi^ 
to  remove  him  to  a  distance.  For  thk  purpo^^ 
the  government  of  Africa  was  assigned  to  him* 
and  ns  bimaalf,  witb  tix  legions  of  doubtful  in- 
clinatkns,  was  dismissed  to  take  possession  of 
that  province. 

While  Octavius  was  thus  strengthening  him- 
self in  Italy,  or  removing  every  ol^ect  of  dis- 
trust firom  that  country,  Antony,  with  a  km 
pacific  appearance  than  he  had  hitherto  pro- 
served,  set  out  from  Athens,  and  leaving  Fiuv*« 
ill  at  Sicyon,  jotoed  at  Corcyra  bk  fleet,  which 
had  come  round  tbe  Fekponneeus,  and  from 
thence  aailed  with  two  hundred  galleys  for  tha 
coast  of  Italy.  He  was  joined  by  iEnoharbua 
in  hk  paamge,  and  ateered  directly  for  Brundip 
slum.     As  there  was  uo  declared  quarrel  k^ 


twixt  himsdf  and  Octavius,  be  expected  to  be 
admitted  into  thk  port;  but  being  disappointed 
in  thk  expectation,  be  lauded  at  abme  distance 


from  the  harbour,  and  invested  or  blocked  dip 
the  town  by  sea  and  by  land.  Havtog  thua 
committed  hostilities,  be  no  longer  hesitated  to 
aoeeptinc  the  allknce  of  Sextus  PompeitM 
against  Octavius,  and  proposed  to  him  to  make 
a  descent  some  where  on  the  opposite  coast  ik 
Italy,  to  dktract  tbe  forces  of  their  comaaon 
enemy,  whik  he  himself  conttoued  tbe  si^ge  of 
Brundkium. 

Sextus  Pompeius  accordingly,  notwithstand- 
ing that  tbe  marriage  of  bk  rdation  Scribonk 
wub  Octavius  had  taken  place,  not  suffering 
himself  to  be  imposed  upon  by  this  artifici^ 
landed  at  Thnrio^  in  ths  bay  of  Tarentum,  aaade 
himself  master  of  that  place,  and  of  the  country 
from  tboice  to  Consenua.  He,  at  the  same  time, 
sent  Mamas,  one  of  his  admirals,  toto  Sardinia, 
who  got  possession  of  that  Isknd,  and  gained  to 
bis  party  two  legions  that  were  stationed  there. 
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OeteviiM  Mot  Agripiw  to  oppoM  Pompey, 
while  be  himself  advanced  for  the  rplief  of 
Brandisiuni)  but  in  a  manner  which  confirmed 
the  former  suspicions  of  his  personnl  courage. 
Being  taken  111  on  tlie  march,  he  Htoppcd  short  at 
Canusium,  and  suffered  Bmndisium  to  fall 
into  the  bands  of  his  ri\'al.  Agrippa  acted  with 
more  vigour ;  pressed  upon  the  enemy  who  had 
landed  near  Tarentum,  obliged  Ibem  to  abandon 
their  conquests,  and  to  talce  refuge  in  their 
ships. 

After  Antony  had  got  possession  of  Brnndi- 
aium,  it  soon  appeared  that  this  unprofHable 
quarrel  was  equally  disagreeable  to  the  armies 
on  both  sides,  and  each  of  the  leaders,  in  order 
to  exculpate  himself  to  the  troops,  endeavoured 
to  load  his  antagonist  with  the  blame.  Antony 
complained  that,  without  any  otfence  on  his 
purt,  the  ports  of  Italy  had  been  shut  up  against 
him.  Octavius  recriminated,  by  alleging  the 
oorrespondence  of'  Antony  with  the  l'on)])eian 
party,  and  excused  his  own  conduct,  in  the  order 
ne  had  given  to  shut  the  port  of  BrundisiuiA,  ai- 
ling, that  this  precaution  was  taken,  not 
against  Antony  or  the  tmops  in  his  service,  but 
against  iEnobarbus,  one  of  the  assassins  of  C«- 
«ar,  whom  Antony  had  engaged  to  make  war 
upon  Italy. 

In  whatever  manner  these  representations 
were  received,  as  the  troops  had  frequent  inter- 
course, their  mutual  inclinations  to  peace  be- 
came known  to  each  other;  and  officers,  who 
had  access  to  both  their  leaders,  made  formal 
proposals  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  them. 
Antony,  to  evince  his  willingness  to  spare  the 
blood  of  the  legions,  dismissed  i'Enobarbus,  un- 
der pretence  of  emnlovinir  him  to  execute  a  com- 
mission  in  BitI 
Jnttriictions  to 
from  the  coast. 

In  this  disp< 
were  received  c 

which  greatly  facilitated  the  negotiation  for 
peace,  as  it  gave  hopes  of  cementing  the  alliance 
of  parties  by  a  family  connection.  It  was  ac- 
cordingly proposed,  that  the  sister  of  Octavius, 
and  the  widow  of  Marcellus,  should  be  married 
to  Antony :  and,  upmi  this  ba«is,  a  treaty  was 
framed,  including  a  new  partition  of  the  em- 
pire, by  which  nil  the  east,  from  the  P^nphrates 
to  Codropolis  on  the  coast  of  Illyricum,  was  as- 
signed to  Antony.  The  west,  from  thence  to 
the  ocean  and  the  British  channel,  was  assigned 
to  Octavius.  Italy,  as  the  seat  of  government, 
and  the  principal  nursery  of  soldiers  for  the  sup- 

^f  of  their  armies,  was  to  be  equally  open  to 
th.  Lepidus  was  suffered  to  remain  in  the 
possession  of  Africa.  iEnobarbus  was  included 
in  this  treaty,  and  declared  at  peace  with  the 
heads  of  the  empire ;  but  Sextus  I'ompeius,  not- 
withstanding his  late  confedcrncv  witn  Antony, 
and  his  newly  contracted  relation  with  Octa- 
rius,'  was  still  to  be  treated  ju»  an  enemv.  He 
was  to  be  opposed  by  Octavius,  while  the  war 
with  the  I'arthians  was  supposed  sufficient  to 
occupy  the  forces  of  An  ton  v. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  the  leaders 
flave  matual  entertainments,  and  the  troops,  re- 
leased from  the  unprofitable  task  of  making  wax 
on  each  other,  retnmed  to  the  more  agreeable 
occupation  of  receiving  the  rewards  of  their  ser- 
vices.    They  understood,  that  Antony  had  gone 


into  Asm  toraiss  the  mMMjr,  wlikb  wm  wustMi 

to  pay  off  their  arrears,  and  to  satisfy  thdr 
claims :  they  had  manifold  scores,  in  which  they 
stated  the  rewards  and  gratuities  whidi  the7 
had  been  made  to  expect  on  different  occastons^ 
and  they  now  became  clamorous,  in  particuluv 
for  the  sums  which  had  been  so  liberally  pr»> 
mised  them  before  the  battle  of  Phiiappi.  llM 
same  violence  which  they  had  been  taught  t» 
employ  against  the  civil  government  of  tbsir 
country,  they  were  ready  at  time:!  to^tum  agsifawt 
their  own  leaders.  They  addressed  their  do- 
mands,  on  the  present  occasion,  cbiefiy  to  An<- 
tony.  From  him  they  reqiiii'ed  an  acooont  of 
the  money  he  had  collected  in  Asia ;  and  sur- 
rounding him  in  a  mutinous  manner,  would  not 
have  abfiituincd  from  violence  to  his  person,  if 
they  had  not  been  pacified  by  Octavius,  wbo» 
having  boen  the  instrument  of  former  libsndfe- 
tie$i,  lia<l  credit  enough  with  the  army  ta  vuQt$ 
them  acquiesce  in  the  apology  which  was  iwadt 
for  the  delay  of  their  payment,  and  in  the  frerii 
assurances,  which  were  now  givvn,  thiit  all  the 
promises,  which  had  been  iormerly  niSfde-  t* 
them  should  be  faithfully  performed.  •  f*> 

Ail  discontents  for  the  present  being  i 
ed,  the  legions  submitted  to  be  sent  into^ 
quaiters,  and  the  leaders,  with  every  app 
of  a  perfect  reconciliation,  set  out  for 
They  made  their  entry  into  the  dtr^  ISfedMlt 
on  horseback,  and  dressed  in  triumphal  w»s^ 
they  were  received  bv  the  peoj^e,  olTorery  rwik 
and  condition,  witli  demonstrations  of  joy, 
which,  under  the  sense  of  a  deliverance  from  the 


prospect  of  a  civil  war,  that  had  so  reoeot^ 
threatened  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  was  very  ge- 
neral and  very  sincere.  -* 
irhich  the  join* 
their  entrv  al 
stual  marrlagt 
t  was  expectM^ 
e  brothersy  hf 
tAis  marriage,  were  to  govern  for  the  fatnrs 
with  much  cordiality  and   mutual  coofidencsik 
An  limy,  to  evince  the  sincerity  of  this  intentisa 
on  his  own  part,  put  Man i us,  the  confident  of 
his  brother  and  of  Fulvia,  to  death,  as  being  ths 
supposed  author  of  the  late  tumults  in  Italv; 
and  probably,  the  more  fully  to  show  how  far  m  ' 
was  williniF  to  sacrifice  every  consideration  t#^ 
l>etra}ed  a  secret  oor^ 
ienus,  an  ofiicer  serv* 
laintained  with  hlnn^r, 
self  during  the  siege  of  Bmndisium.     This  ofll^ 
cer,    in    consequence  of   the    detection,    bttflf ^ 
condemned  for  treachery,  killed  hiiiisdf.5 


I  Dio.  Cass.  lib.  slviii. 
Civ.  lib.  r. 


c.  '^.     Appisn.  de  Bell. 


Upon  the  lailh  of  these  public  renni 
of  all  ]mrtial  attachments,  Octavius  and  Antony*'* 
in  the  character  of  collegiate  sovereigns,  pftsse€ 
the  remainder  of  the  present  year,  and  the  wholt 
of  the  following,  at  Rome,  with  great  appeal^' 
unce  of   concord.      This  circumstance  was  ht^' 
some  measure  ascribed  to  the  discretion  of  064^ 
tavia,  who,  during  the  iame  period,  was  delS^* 
vered  of  a  child  to  Antony,  and  by  the  birth  of 
this  new  relation,  gave  an  additional  pledge  for 
the  continuance  of  their  union ;  but,  notwith-*'' 
standing  these  flattering  appearances,  Ital^stifll.' 
suffered  under  the  distresses  of  a  war,  subMstinc 
with  those  who  were  in  possession  of  Sicily  mm 
Sardinia.  ^*^ 

Sextus  Pompeitts,  exasperated  by  the  ^re«l^ 
ment  he  had  received  from  both  parties  in  ^bS 

■  "iiii*^ 
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kUe  quarrel  mmI  reiuitioiUation,  and  now  i 
•d  •!  a  coBoiderable  navnl  force,  blot-ked  up  the 
lioris  of  Italy,  and  prevented  the  usual  iuiporta- 
Uon  of  com.  The  iuhabitanta  of  the  towns  wei  e 
reduepd  to  great  distress.  Those  of  the  metro- 
polis, in  particular,  became  outrageou*.  and,  in 
COD  tempt  of  the  military  force  by  which  they 
were  governed,  rose  in  tumult!*,  piUlcd  down  the 
houses  of  persons  to  whom  they  imputed  their 
Nufferimpi,  and  even  attaclced  tlie  triumvirs  with 
neproacbes   and   violence.      Having    fumbhed  ! 


W7 


still  wi^  such  a  space  or  intertai  between  them, 
as  raiitht  mutually  secure  theui  from  any  insult 
or  violence. 

These  preparations  being  made,  the  fleet  of 
Sextus  Pompeius  ranged  itself  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  land  army  of  the  triuntvirs  on  the 
other.  As  the  interests  of  all  men  were  in- 
volved in  the  issue,  their  expectations  were 
greatly  raised.  The  shores,  the  cliifs,  the  high 
lands  were  covered  with  spectators,  who  gazed 
on  the  scene,    and  anxiously  waited    fur  the 


tliemselves  with  arms,  thev  resisted  the  troops  event.  At  the  first  conference,  the  triumvirs 
that  were  employed  to  quell  them,  and,  in  their  ;  offered  Pompev  a  safe  return  to  Rome,  with  an 
ireauent  condictay  covered  the  streeta  with  the  equivalent  for  his  lather's  estate.  He  demanded 
tlain.  admission  into  the  triumvirate,    instead  of  Le- 

Tbe  triumvirs  were  inclined  to  end  these  pidus,  who  appeared  in  effect  to  be  already  ex- 
troublcs,  by  urging  with  vigour  the  war  against  eluded.  As  tliey  narted  without  any  agreement, 
Pompey,  iu  order  to  obligenim  to  open  the  seas ;  a  general  disatistaction  appeared  among  their 
bat  tor  tills  purpose,  a  great  reinforcement  cf '  adherents  and  followers  on  ooth  sides.  Pompey 
shipping  was  necessary,  and  a  tax  was  imposed,    feared  the  defection  of  many  who  had  hitherto 


in  order  to  defniy  tlie  expense  of  a  deeU  A 
public  burden  coming  so  unseasoniiblv,  greatly 
increased  the  general  discontent.  1  oe  iuhabi- 
tanta of  Rome,  although  they  had  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  stript  of  tneir  political  consequence 
as  Roman  citizens,  still  felt  the  wanto  of  natiure, 
and  were  pro  voiced  by  exactions  that  affected 
their  property :  they  took  courage  from  the  die^ 
orders  of  the  times,  and  ventured  to  censure  a 
usui*pation,  which  they  had  not  dared  to  resist. 
**  Italy,  the  head  of  the  empire,"  they  said, 
"  long  used  to  exemption  from  all  taxation,  was 
not  only  torn  by  domejttic  wars,  but  impover- 
ished by  an  extortion  that  was  practised  to  sup- 
port quarrels,  not  with  iorei^n  enemies,  but 
with  Romans,  and  to  gratity  the  vanity  or 
emulation  of  ft*llow>citizen9,  who  exhausted  all 
the  strength  of  the  commonwealth,  merely  to 
appropriate  t!ie  government  of  it  to  themselves  ; 
for  this,  Ko  many  respectable  citizens  had  been 
proscribed ;  fur  this,  sword  and  famine  were 
still  permitted  to  rage,  and  the  children  of  the 
first  families  iu  Rome,  iu  order  to  revenge  their 
personal  wrongs,  and  even  to  procure  their  sub- 
sistence, were  forced  to  act  the  part  of  banditti 
and  of  pirates." 

The  populace  of  Rome,  instigated  by  these 
representations,  tore  down  the  proclamation,  in 
whicli  the  new  tax  was  imposed ;  and  seeming 
ta  recover  their  former  consequence,  though 
now  under  the  government  of  military  force, 
they  became  more  riotous  and  dangerous  than 
they  had  been  in  the  utmost  abuse  of  their  civil 
liberty,  and  in  the  height  of  their  democratical 
power. 

It  became  necessary,  on  account  of  the  riots, 
and  the  growing  scarcity  of  bread,  to  open  a  ne- 
gotiation with  Sextus  Pompeius,  as  the  speediest 
means  of  relief  from  the  present  distress.  Oc- 
tavius  once  more  availed  himself  of  the  relation 
be  hud  acquired  to^e  family  of  Pompey,  by  his 
marriage  with  Scribonla,  invited  Libo  to  a  visit 
in  Italy,  and  by  his  means  proposed  an  inter- 
view between  the  parties,  to  be  held  at  Puteoli 
In  the  bay  of  Baiae. 

Sextus  Pompeius  having  agreed  to  this  pro- 
posal, came  with  bis  fleet  upon  the  coast.  An- 
tony and  Octavius  went  to  Puteoli  by  land,  at- 
tended by  many  of  the  principal  citizens,  and  a 
nnmerous  military  escort.  In  order  that  the 
parties  might  meet  in  safety,  it  was  proposed, 
that  each  should  have  a  separate  platform, 
erected  on  piles  to  be  driven  in  the  sea,  reaching, 
on  the  one  side,  from  tho  shore,  on  the  other, 
from  Pompey's  ship,  so  as  to  bring  the  parties 
sufliciently  near  to  hold  their  conference^  though 


followed  him  ;  and  as  he  had  lately  put 
Murcus,  a  principal  ofllcer  of  his  party,  to 
death,  from  a  jealously  of  this  sort,  he  was  in- 
clined to  believe  that  many  of  his  party  were 
disposed  to  accept  ot  any  terms,  and  to  treat  for 
themselves. 

The  distresses  of  Italy,  on  the  other  hand, 
strongly  urged  the  triumvirs  to  make  the  ne- 
cessarv  concessions :  and  both  partiet  came  to  a 
second  interview,  with  better  inclinations  to  ad- 
just their  differences.  It  was  accordingly 
agreed,  that  Pompey  should  remain  in  posses- 
sion of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica ;  that  the 
Pdoponuesus  should  likewise  be  ceded  to  him, 
and  a  sum  of  money  be  paid  in  compensation  for 
the  losses  of  his  family ; '  that  all  the  exiles, 
now  mider  his  protection,  except  such  as  were 
concerned  in  the  death  of  Oesar,  should  be  re- 
stored to  their  country,  and  to  a  fourth  part  of 
their  former  estates ;  that  the  navigation  of  the 
seas  of  Italy  should  be  free,  and  vessels  immedi- 
ately suffered  to  pass  from  Sicily,  and  all  the 
neighbouring  countries,  which  were  accustomed 
to  supply  the  Italians  with  com. 

This  treaty  bein|  ratified,  was  transmitted  to 
Rome,  and  committed  to  the  keeping  of  vestal 
virgins.  Every  cause  of  hostility  or  distrust  be- 
tween the  parties  being  thus  done  away,  their 
platforms  were  joined  by  a  bridge  of  planks, 
and  they  embraced  each  other.  Those,  who 
were  near  enough  to  see  this  signal  of  peace, 
raised  a  shout,  which  was  returned  from  the 
multitudes  which  crowded  the  ships  and  tlie 
neighbouring  shores.  Every  one  took  a  pcu>t  in 
the  joy  that  was  occasioned  by  the  present  event, 
as  having  suffered  under  the  distresses  and  hard- 
ships which  were  now  brought  to  an  end. 

Historians,  seeming  to  feel  for  those  who 
were  concerned  in  this  transaction,  have  exerted 
their  genius  in  describing  it ;  and,  among  other 
particulars,  have  recorded,  that  fiends  and  re- 
lations, who  had  been  long  separated,  being  to 
meet  iu  peace,  crowded  with  great  urdour  to  the 
strand ;  that  persons  who  had  no  such  particular 
motive,  being  seized  with  the  general  contagion, 
pressed  to  liave  a  nearer  view  of  the  scene ;  that 
numbers  were  suffocated  in  the  crowd  ;  that 
many  from  the  boata  and  ships  leapt  into  the 
sea,  and  waded  or  swam  to  land,  and  were  met 
from  the  shore  by  others  who  expected  to  recover 
their  relations  and  friends;  that  shontaof  joy, 
or  cries  of  despair,  were  raised,   according  aa 
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thsy  WW  mwt/Mj  mutmmM  «r4iaMiiAtedl  Id 
thh  ezpMtetUni:  that  parents  ana  diliirm, 
dimppointed  in  the  bopea  of  meeting  each  other, 
tore  their  hair,  and  fell  into  a|Oiiiae  of  grioi;  the 
whole  exhibitiof ,  tliouKh  in  a  anppoeed  termi- 
nation of  puhlic  ealamltlee,  a  liTely  expreMion  of 
the  dietrest  which  the  late  trouDlea  nad  occa- 
sioned, and  strildng  marks  of  tlie  wounds  which 
were  recently  open,  and  bleeding  in  tlio  vitals  of 
the  oomrnonwealth,  and  in  the  bosom  of  ovary 
private  house.' 

At  file  dose  of  this  scfne,  die  kadlrs  muto- 
ally  invited  each  other  to  a  feast    Pompey,  bv-lot, 

Kve  the  first  entertainment  on  board  his  snip ; 
made  an  apolofy  for  the  want  of  accommo- 
dation, and  playing  on  the  word  caring  which 
signiiled  a  ship,  and  iilcewise  was  the  name  of 
hb  late  fiither  s  villa  and  garden  in  the  suburbs 
of  Rome,  which  were  occupied  by  Antony, 
«  This,*'  he  said,  "  is  now  my  carma.  **  While 
the  company  were  yet  on  board,  Mtaas^  once 
the  slave  of  the  great  Pomp^,  but  now  eman- 
dpated,  and  the  first  aea  officer  in  the  fleet  of 
his  son,  whispered  him,  that  then  was  the  time 
to  revenge  the  death  of  his  (ather  and  of  his 
brother,  and  to  recover  tbe  rank  of  his  landly, 
by  dsspatdilng  these  anthors  of  all  their  calami- 
ties. «« Let  me  cut  the  cable,"  he  said,  "  and 
put  to  sea ;  I  pfomise  you  that  none  of  them 
shall  escape.'*  *<  This  mi^^t  have  bean  done 
by  Menas,  without  oonsalttng  me,**  said  Saac- 
tus ;  **  but  my  fiitth  is  sacred,  and  must  not  bs 
hmken* 

The 
part, 

entertainments  in  their  turns.  At  these  iRnsti, 
additional  articles  were  thought  of  to  confirm 
the  treaty,  and  to  regulate  the  measorei  of  the 
Badministrai' 


en* 

le  guests  aecordinvly  wore  suffered  to  do- 

unthont  having.  In  any  vray,  been  made 

Ue  of  the  danger  they  ran,  and  they  gave 


fbturei 


ation.     To  streotthen  the  coa- 


lition of  parties,  the  daiyhter  of  Scxtns  Pom- 
peins  was  betrothed  to  Mavoettns,  the  nephew 
of  Oetavins,  and  now  the  step-son  of  Antony. 


[MomV: 

to  the  iwisnlaia  wm  SmH^ 
four  years.  Antony  and  libo  were  Mmed  cohi- 
suls  lor  the  first  year,  Casar  and  Pomp^  w«v 
to  ffdlow,  next  ^nobarbns  and  Sosius,  and  Inat 
of  all  Antony  and  CBsaTr  Under  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  last,  it  was,  supposed  thai  ili# 
public  order  and  public  tranquiUlty  might  he 
so  w^  restored;  for  this  was  the  ^'"*g"^pr 
which  the  triumvirs  still  afleoted  to  hold,  tluil 
the  republic  would  no  longer  need  the  inter|^ 
sitiott  of  extraordinary  powen,  and  mi^  W 
left  to  run  its  usual  eoufss. 

Sextus  Pompeius  set  sail  for  Sicily;  the  odU 
Icflata  sovereigns  of  the  empire  set  out  on  their 
return  to  Rome ;  and,  in  their  entry  to  the  ei^ 
passed  through  multitudes,  who,  oiwths  proattit 
occasion,  gavo  very  sincere  donotistrationa  of 
Joy.  The  people  flattered  themselves,  that  they 
were  now  to  experience  no  more  of  their  Into 
distrssoss— no  more  dvil  diaMntion»*Hao  aaOva 
tearing  «f  the  father  from  his  fiunily,  to  aervn 
in  the  war»-«4io  more  oppreauon  and  cruelif 
from  the  licentiousness  of  armies— no  more  da» 
sertion  of  slaves  no  more  devastation  of  their 
lands— -no  mora  interruption  of  agriculture  no 
more  fiimine.  In  the  return  of  exiles,  wbn 
hrtely  fled  from  the  swords  of  their  feUow-.cUU 
but  Who  wars    now  restored  to  tbe  en- 


jovmont  of  peace  and  security,  they  might  pe^ 
cMvo,  it  was  said,  the  surest  evidence  w  m 
general  act  of  oblivion  for  all  oiences,  and  a 
tarmination  of  all  party  anImoaitiM  and  dispsitea, 
Ootavius  and  Antony,  during  the  remainder 
of  their  continuance  together  at  Rome,  pnnsad 
their  time  in  literary  amusements,  and  In  tisn 
fiwhiouable  pastiraes  of  the  age,  cock^^btla^ 
and  quail-fignting.'  They  conducted  aAurs  or 
state  wit^  so  much  concord  and  silence,  that  nm 
public  transaction  is  meotioned)  besides  tiaa 
completing  of  the  aqueducts  prqjected  by  JuUnn 
CMar,  and  the  celebratUm  of  the  testivsdb» 
wUch  had  been  vowed  for  the  destruction  d 
those  who  had  oonspired  against  his  life." 


CHAP  VI. 


Jlarm  of  the  Parthian  Itwatkm  if  Syria-^^rrangemerUs  cf  Octaoius  and  ArUany-^Drparture  cf  tk^ 
IsMfr,  and  Residmce  at  Athene  State  cf  the  Cotkmmwealtk--Jdarriage  tf  Octamu  with  iJvh'^ 
War  with  Sesttu  Pompetut^^Actions  near  the  Straitt  of  Meatma^^Agf^pa  9ueceed$  to  the  Commami 
tf  Octavmt*  Fteet'-His  Victory  at  Se(k^F/ight  <f  Sktut  Pompeiu^^JBhrtach  between  Octatmt  amd 


O  UCH  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  Rome, 
lO  when  the  accounts  which  bad  been  succes- 
dvely  received  from  Svria,  made  the  presence 
of  Antony  appear  to  be  necessary  in  uiat  part 
of  the  empire  which  had  been  specially  commit- 
ted to  his  care.  His  lieutenant  Desidius  Soxa, 
in  oppoaing  the  Parthlans  under  Pacorus  and 
Lainenus,  had  received  a  defeat,  and  being 
unable  to  brook  his  misfortune,  had  killed  him- 
sd£  In  consequence  of  this  catastrophe,  the 
mnvince  of  Svna  was  over-run  by  the  enemy. 
Tyre,  and  all  the  principal  towns  on  the  coast 


I  Pie.  CsM.  Ub.  xlviU.  e*  9T.    Appisa.do  BeO.  Civ. 
lb.  V. 


were  already  in  their  hands,  and  the  proviaee  of 
Cillcia  lay  open  to  their  inroads. 

Upon  tois  report,  Antony  sent  forward  Ven- 
iidius,  to  collect  such  forces  as  vet  remained  in 
the  province  of  Asia,  and  to  give  some  present 
check  to  tbe  immediate  progress  of  the  Par*- 
thians,  while  be  himself  propoeed  to  follow,  and 
to  conduct  the  war  In  person.  Before  his  de- 
parture, he  obtained  from  the  senate  and  peo^ 
the  form  of  an  act  to  confirm  all  the  f 


ments  which  the  triumvirs  bad  made  respJBCtinf 
the  revenue,   or  any  other  department  of  ^km 


1  PItttasA.  In  Antonio. 

a  Die.  CsM.  lib.  xJyIK.  c.  tt,  S3. 
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for  tomi  tlmm,  Ufon  to  osrtt  ibt  oA|c«»  not  en 
tocouot  of  thf  power  it  conforred,  but  for  the 
Bake  of  the  title  it  was  to  leave  beliind,  with  the 
persons  bv  whom  it  had  once  been  poaseeeed. 

For  tbU  reason  the  andent  denominations  of 
office  were  not  lilcely  to  be  discontinued  at  R<Mne, 
even  upon  the  establishment  of  monarchy.  The 
regular  term  of  a  vear  indeed  was  already  no 
longer  annexed  to  the  idea  of  magistracy.  The 
'  honour  of  having  been  consul  or  pr»tor  for  a 
few  months  for  a  few  days,  or  even  for  a 
few  hours,  gave  the  precedency  that  was  wished 
for ;  and  many,  as  soon  ta  they  Iwd  taken  pos- 
session of  the  office,  were  removed  to  make  way 
for  others  to  whom  the  same  favour  was  in- 
tended. 

In  this  manner,  during  the  joint-reddenoe  of 
Octavios  and  Antony  at  Rome,  Aainins  PcJlio, 
and  Domitiosr  holding  the  consulate,  were  made 
to  resign  it,  in  order  that  two  others  might  be 
admitted  for  a  few  days,  of  whom  one  was  L. 
Cornelius  Balbus,  a  native  of  Gades  in  Spain, 
and  the  first  of  his  family  that  ever  had  a  place 
on  Ihs  rolls  of  the  people  as  a  citizen  of  Rome. 
But  this  new  citizen  had  followed  Julius  Canar, 
and  amassed  a  considerable  fortune  in  his  ser- 
vice. To  others,  the  dignity  of  prvtor  and  of 
edile,  vacated  on  purpose,  was  transferred  for  a 
few  hours.  These  preferments  gave  no  daim, 
as  in  the  former  times  of  the  republic,  to  the 

Evemment  of  provinces;  they  gave  no  inilnenos^ 
d  scarcely  prescribed  anv  function  in  the  dtj. 
Tn  this  general  abuse  of  the  dvil  institutions, 
now  reduwd  to  mere  titles  and  forms,  the  tri> 
bnnes  of  the  people,  by  means  of  the  supersti- 
tious rmrd  that  was  paid  to  their  persons,  still 
retained  a  part  of  their  consequence ;  and  Octa- 
vius,  instead  of  attempting  to  reduce  it,  affected 
to  revere  this  sacred  repository  of  the  people's 
rights,  in  defence  of  which  Julius  Ctesar  made 
war  on  the  senate ;  and  instead  of  attempting  to 
remove  the  defences  with  which  these  officers 
unaet  provided  against  violence,  he  procured  his 
.own  name  to  be  inscribed  in  their  list,  and  took 
part  in  a  sacred  character  which  he  eould  not 
destroy ;  in  this,  as  in  manv  other  particulars, 
disooveilog  an  admiraUe  discernment  of  the 
means  that  were  necessary  to  palliate  a  recent 
usorpatioo ;  and  seeming  to  profit  by  the  experi- 
enoe  of  his  late  unde,  who,  afUr  he  bad  over- 


t^QOIcV. 


e^ 


>  every  serious  resistance,  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
trifles,  and  to  the  security  and  ostentation  with 
which  he  assumed  the  state  of  a  monarch. 

About  this  time  is  dated  a  considerable  alter- 
ation made  in  the  Roman  law,  by  the  addition 
of  a  rule  respecting  the  effect  of  bst  wills.  This 
rule  is  ascribed  to  Falcidius,'  one  of  the  col- 
leagues of  Octavius  in  the  college  of  tribunes. 
'  Hitherto  Roman  citizens  were  fm  to  bequeath 
their  fortunes  at  pleasure,  and  to  divide  them  in 
hny  proportion  among  their  friends  or  acquain- 
tance, whether  relations  or  strangers ;  ana  pro- 
perty held  a  course  In  its  passage,  by  succession, 
Irom  one  generation  to  anotber,  which  exduded 
no  person  whatever  from  the  hopes  of  inherit- 
ance, provided  he  could  olitain  the  regard  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  As  it  was  the  practice  of  every 
testator,  even  when  he  had  no  motive  for  disin- 
heriUng  his  nearest  relations,  to  give  some  testi- 
mony In  his  will  to  the  merit  of  every  friend 
^K^hn  survived  him,  it  was  reckoned  an  honour 
9u  in  mentioned  in  many  wills,  and  persons  who 


ILexPUdaia. 


had  net  the  ordinary  opfMliulte  to 
tnnef,  either  in  the  government o«  pro vincesi,  or  I* 
the  farm  of  the  revenues,  might  ueverthdess  be- 
come rich  by  an  extensive  and  wdUsu^pportad 
course  of  good  offices  in  the  olty.  This  practice  isi 
possibly  less  suit4H|  to  monarchy,  than  it  is  to  re- 
publics, and  least  of  all  to  despotical  govemnieut% 
where  the  master  wishes  to  leave  no  will  indepen^ 
dent  of  his  own.  He  can  awe  the  living,'  bat  tber 
dying  escape  from  his  influence.  This  feetini;- 
perbaps  ali^y  b^gim  to  take  place  in  the  mloda 
of  the  rulers  at  Rome,  and  in  the  minds  of  those 
wiio  courted  their  favour ;  and  it  may  have  sug-* 
gested  the  law  of  Falddius*  by  T^hlch  testators 
were  suffered  to  dispose,  by  will,  of  no  more  tbaa 
three-fourths  of  their  effects ;  the  other  foorHi' 
was  assigned  to  the  heir  at  law. 

While  Antony  vet  resided  at  Athens^  Oet»« 
vius  passed  into  uaul  on  a  progress  to  review 
his  armies,  and  to  make  the  proper  disposilioii 
of  his  force  in  the  provinces ;  and  It  hmn  t« 
appear,  that  the  late  treaty,  which  bad  been 
oonduded  with  Sextus  Pompeius,  was  no  mora 
than  a  temporary  expedient  to  procure  rtilet  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Italy  from  the  distresses  with 
which  they  had  been  lately  afflicted.  Hie  arti. 
dot  were  never  fully  performed  by  dther  party. 


The  family  alliance,  which  Octavius  ] 
tracted  with  Sextus  Pompeius  in  his,marriag«. 
with  Scribonl^  by  whom  he  hid 
V,  C  71&>  issue,  a  danghter  aflerwarda  so 
Af.  Claudius  fikmous  by  the  name  of  Julia*  was 
o^^^Xl^  likewise,  about  this  ame,  broke  o« 
VlMTur""  to  make  way  for  his  marriage  with 
Livia,  a  name  already  mentioned^ 
and  to  be  often  repeated  in  the  sul>seqaeiit  MMe 
ofthlshistorv. 

Marriage  had  hitherto  appeared  to  Oetayim 
merdy  as  the  means  of  obtaining  some  pfditical 
end;  and  he  had  already,  in  difflcult  transae- 
tions,  twice  availed  himself  of  this  expedient* 
although  it  is  remarked  by  historians,  as  an  evU 
dence  of  his  youth,  that,  until  his  mamiige  wi^ 
Livia,  his  beard  vras  not  suffidentlr  grown  te 
need  the  use  of  the  razor.  In  tha  aHiancet 
however,  he  seems  to  have  had  a  different  ob- 
ject ;  and  was  so  fior  firom  being  led  by  utility 
alone,  that  he  not  only  overlooked  the  want  <ff 
H,  but  likewise  got  over  many  other  difflcultiee 
which  stood  hi  his  way. 

Livia  Dmsilla  was  the  danghter  of  hftUim 
Drosns,  a  citizen  who  had  been  In  open  enmity 
with  Octavius  and  his  parl^ ;  and  who,  in  de- 
spair, after  the  battle  of  Ilillippi,  with  other 
adherents  of  the  republic,  had  fallen  by  his  own 
hands,  llie  daughter  liad  been  married  to 
Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  who  also  was  a  dedareo 
enemy  of  the  Ciesarean  faction ;  and  vriM»,  In 
the  late  contest  of  parties  in  Italy,  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  ^ected  land-holders  of  Cam- 
pania, Joined  Lndua  Antonius,  and,  m  has  been 
mentioned  on  the  reduction  of  Perusia,  fled  with 
his  fkmily  Into  Sicfly,  where  he  took  refuge 
with  Sextus  Pompeius.  Being  Inclnded  in  tfae 
treaty  of  reconciliation  which  was  fhuned  nt 
BaisB,  he  returned  to  Rome.  His  wife  had  al- 
ready bom  him  a  son,  afterwards  well  known 
By  th9  name  of  Tiberius,  and  was  again  witb 
child,  and  six  months  gone  In  her  pregnaifcy« 
when  it  waa  proposed,  that  dus  shoold  put  from 
her  present  husband,  and  bring  forth  the  child, 
of  whom  she  WW  then  pregnant  in  tfie  embrace*  ' 
of  Cnsar.  The  priests  being  eoniulted  on»tbe 
legality  of  this  marriage,  osiired  to  know, 
whether  the  prc^ancy  of  Li  via  was  well  ascer- 
tained ;  and  being  informed  that  it  waa  csnaia» 
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raade  auswer,  T%at  mk  fhert  could  arise  do  doubt 
ctfQcerniujf  the  imrentage  of  her  offsprinf,  b«r 
iRimration  from  Tiberius  Claudius,  ana  her  mar- 
riage with  Octavius,  were  lawfal. 

The  clumge  which  now  took  plaee  In  the'fam- 
ily  of  Octayiuf,  by  bis  repudiating  Scribonia, 
was  considered  as  tbe  prelude  to  a  war  witli 
Setxtus  Pompeius.  Many  articles  of  the  late 
treaty  had  never  been  carried  into  execution. 
Tbe  Peloponnesus,  under  pretence  of  the  time 
which  tfras  necessary  to  recover  some  arrears  lliat 
were  said  to  be  due  to  Antpny  in  that  province, 
bad  not,  aecordin|^  to  agreement,  been  delivered 
to  Pomrcr.  In  juetilcation  of  other  infrac- 
tfotts  of  the  treaty,  it  was  urged  against  him, 
that,  contrary  to  the  faith  he  had  riven,  he  con- 
tinued  to  augment  his  fleet,  and  suffered  his 
ernizers  to  commit  depredations  on  the  traders 
of  Italy.  Some  pirates  being  taken,  and  threat- 
ened with  the  torture,  alleged,  in  their  own  vin- 
dication, that  they  acted  under  his  orders.  The 
Confessions  of  these  men  being  published,  with 
complaints  and  remonstrances,  an  altercation  en- 
•oed  that  was  Ukely  to  end  in  hostilities  and 
open  war. 

After  these  complaints  had  become  mutual - 
between  Octavlus  and  Sextus  Pompeius,  the 
rupture  was  hastened  by  the  defection  of  Menas, 
one  of  Pompey*s  officers,  the  same  peiiMin  who 
proposed  to  carry  WF  Antony  and  Octavius,  by 
ratting  tbe  cable  while  tliey  were  at  dinner  on 
board  his  master's  ship.  This  officer,  being  In- 
trusted with  the  command  of  a  fleet  in  the  ports 
of  Sardinia,  upon  sbme  disgust  to  his  master,  en- 
tered into  a  correspondent  with  Octavlus,  made 
otfer  of  his  service,  and  proposed  to  surrender 
the  island.  This  act  of  perfidy  became  known 
only  bv  the  acceptance  and  execution  of  the  of- 
fer. Octavius  obtained  the  possession  of  Sardi- 
nia, and  received  Menas  witn  sixty  Kal%s  into 
his  service,  rewarded  his  treachery  by  employ- 
ing him  in  the  same  rank  which  he  possessed 
under  Sextus  Pompeius,  and  by  conferring  upon 
him  the  gold  ring,  the  well  known  badge  of  no- 
bHityatRome.* 

As  this  transaction  took  ;dace  while  the  treaty 
was  yet  supposed  to  be  in  force,  Pompey  de- 
manded that  the  traitor  should  be  delivered  up 
to  him,  and  the  Island  of  Sardinia  restored  ;  but 
was  answered,  that  he  himself  had  been  tbe  ag- 
gressor, in  giving  refuge  to  deserters  and  fugitive 
alares. 

Pomper,  on  receiving  this  answer,  proceeded 
to  immediate  hostilities^'    He  sent  Menecrates, 

Jrbo  succeeded  Menas  in  the  chief  command  of 
is  fleet,  to  the  coast  of  Campania,  vHtb  orders 
to  make  reprisals,  and  to  plunder  Voltumus, 
and  some  other  places  of  that  neighbourhood. 

Octavios,  on  his  part,  had  been  some  time  en- 
deavouring to  sop^y  his  wttat  of  shipping,  had 
built  some  vessels  in  the  ports  of  Italr,  which, 
with  the  addition  of  those  he  received  by  the  de- 
sertion of  Menas,  put  him  in  condition  to  enter 
on  tlie  war  with  advantage.  He  had  ordered 
his  equipments  at  two  separate  stations ;  the  one 
at  Tarentum,  the  other  on  tho  coast  of  Etruria; 
•bkI,  being  now  to  make  war  on  Sicily,  he  pro- 
poaed  to  bring  his  naval  forces  together  at  Khe- 
gtufls,  in  tlie  straits  of  Messina.  Thither  he 
likewiae  directed  a  powerful  land  army  to  march, 
in  order  to  invade  Uie  Island,  and  to  begin  the 
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war,  b^  expelling  Pompey  from  the  principal 
seat  of  nis  power.  He  himself  cama  round  to 
Rhegium  with  that  ^vision  of  his  fleet  which 
bad  been  fitted  out  at  Tarentum.  Calvisius 
commanded  tbe  other  division,  and  made  sail 
from  the  coast  of  Etruria  to  the  same  place. 

Sextus  Pompeius,  having  notice  of  ^is  dispo- 
sition that  was  made  to  atoick  him,  likewise  ^ 
vided  his  forces.  He  himself  took  post  at  Mes- 
sina to  observe  Octavius,  and  sent  Menecrates 
to  intercept  Calvisius,  and  to  prevent  the  junc- 
tion of  their  fleets. 

Menecrates  accordingly  came  In  sight  of  bis 
enemy  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  lay  iHot 
night  under  the  iidand  iEnarIa,  while  Culvislua 
came  to  anchor  near  Cum».  Next  moiling,  ai 
break  of  day,  both  fleets  got  under  sail;  but 
Calvisius,  having  order!  to  bring  his  division 
safe  to  the  genercJ  rendezvous  at  Uhegium,  was 
desirous  to  avoid  an  engagement,  and  kept  under 
the  land.  Menecrates,  steering  the  same  course^ 
kept  abreast  of  the  enemy,  till  perceiving  their 
design  to  avoid  him,  by  lying  close  to  the  shore^ 
he  too  stood  in  with  the  land  to  attack  themu 

Calvisius,  finding  an  action  unavoidable,  and 
thinking  himself  inferior  In  the  skill  of  Us  ma- 
riners, determined  to  bring  his  ships  to  anchor 
under  the  land, ,  where  they  could  not  be  sur- 
rounded, and  where  his  men,  if  attacked,  havln|; 
smooth  water,  miffht  use  their  swords  as  on  so- 
lid ground :  and  be  accordingly  formed  a  Una 
close  to  the  shore,  turning  the  prow  and  the  beak 
of  his  ships  to  the  sea. 

In  this  position  tlie  squadron  of  Octarius  re- 
ceived the  shock  of  the  enemy,  and  on  the  right* 
where  Calvlslu*  himself  commanded,  mane  a 
good  defence,  but  in  tbe  centre,  manv  or  tbe 
ships  were  forced  from  their  anchors,  and  strand- 
ed, or  burnt.  Menecrates,  In  coming  to  en-, 
gaige,  distinguished  the  galley  of  Meiias,  bis  an- 
cient rival,  and  the  traitor  to  their  common 
master,  bore  down  upon  him,  and.  In  the  shock, 
broke  away  the  beak  of  bis  gallev ;  but,  in  pass- 
ing along  his  side,  as  the  vessel  brubhed,  lost  aU 
the  oars  of  his  own  ship.  They  afterwards 
grappled,  and  fought  till  ooth  the  commanders 
were  wounded ;  and  Menecrates,  finding  him- 
self disabled,  and  In  danger  of  bcine  taken,  went 
headlong  Into  the  sea.  His  galley  Instantly 
struck,  and  was  toWed  off  by  the  enemy.  This 
even%  although  the  advantage  was  otherwise 
greaOy  dn  tbe  side  of  Pompey,  dispirited  the 
whole  squadron;  and  Demoouov^  who  suc- 
ceeded Menecrates  In  tbe  command  of  Pompey's 
fleet,  neglecting  the  advantage  he  might  nava 
reaped  ilVom  the  situation  and  loss  of  the  enemy, 
withdrew  to  the  island  ^naria,  and  from  thence, 
on  the  following  day,  set  sail  for  Sicllv.  Calvi- 
sius,  having  endeavoured  to  repair  bis  damage, 
continued  his  voyage,  under  the  land,  towards 
Rhegium. 

Octavius,  at  the  same  time,  not  knowing  of 
this  action,  but  being  impatient  to  effect  the 
junction  of  his  fleets,  made  sail  from  Rhegium, 
atid  stood  to  the  northward  through  the  straits. 
When  tbe  mater  part  of  the  fleet  bad  paased 
the  port  of  Messina,  he  was  observed  by  S^tna 
Pompeius,  who  put  to  sea,  and  attacked  his  rear. 
He  nevertheless  continued  on  his  way  through 
the  gut,  and  would  have  declined  an  action,  if 
it  could  have  been  avoided ;  but  findiiu^  himself 
in  danger  of  suffering  an  absolute  defeat  from 
the  enemy,  who,  taking  advantage  of  bis.  course 
pressed  on  his  rear  as  in  actual  illght,  he  made  a 
signal  to  halt;  and  from  the  nme  motives 
which  determined  Calvisins  to  fbrm  tinder  the 
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Utn^  k»Uaf  m  Ifln  dttpodtton,  be  boptd,  tlmt, 
Vj  Mnf  at  atichor,  liis  mmi  ml^t  engcge  oti 
c^tud  temm  trith  an  enamjr  who  w«re  greatly 
■nperior  io  the  management  of  their  elUf  a.  In 
tiie  erent,  however,  be  was  macb  more  anfor- 
tanate  than  Calriaius,  and  had  great  part  of  his 
Aeet  either  strandtd  or  burnt.      He  himadf. 


whOe  hie  thipe  were  atOl  engaged,  left  Omifi- 
ciua  to  contlnoe  the  fight,  got  on  shore,  and 
with  a  number  of  men,  who  had  escaped  fi^m 
the  wrecks,  took  refuge  on  the  neighbooring  hills. 
At  the  approach  of  night,  the  lieutenant  of 
Octatins,  wnile  the  enemv  stIU  pressed  upon 


Z^,  OmmMms  asslitaacB   of  Aa«aiiyj 
SiatiUnt, 


{Book  1^. 


wmmamon  '<>■  a.a&^mjj  wi^  now 
hidiorto  expressed  a  dislike  to  €bt 
war.  and  was  probably  jealoua  of 
IS  of  power  which  Octavius  was 


the  accessions  of  power 

likely  to  gain  by  the  destruction  of  Sextus  Fbm- 

peius. 

Antony  howerer,  upon  this  requisition  finoot 
his  cot|jMigm!»  set  sail  mmn  Greece,  and  appeared 
at  Tarentum  with  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  ships^ 
though  still  undetermined.  It  Is  supposed,  wfaicli 
side  he  should  take  in  the  present  contest.  But 
Octavia,  who  had  accompanied  her  husbami  to 
Turentum,  had  the  address  to  turn  the  scale  in 


of  alliance,  projected  in  the  infhncy  of 
the  parties,  never  Iook  effisct,  but  wereamoiw 
the  artifices  with  which  the  parents  endeavoured 
to  amui?e  each  other. 

Octavius  and  Antony  now  agreed,  with  very 
Uttle  hesitation,  that  Pompcy  had  forfeited  tbo 
consulate,  the  pHrlesthood,  and  all  the  otker  ad- 
vantages whkli  had  been  yielded  in  his  fiivoar 
by  the  late  treaty ;  and  they  made  new  arrango- 
ments  respecting  the  uuccesslon  to  office,  in  h»* 
half  of  themselves  and'their  friends..  The  prio« 
cipal  object  in  these  arrangements  was  the  gvm(l« 
lying  their  adherents  with  titles  of  rank.  In 
the   preceding  year,   no  less  than  sixty>r 


him,  seeing  the  danger  of  having  all  his  riilps  '  favour  of  her  brother.  She  undertook  to  be  tbo 
fonsed  on  ttiore  before  morning,  made  a  slcnal  I  mediator  of  their  dlffo^nces,  went  on  shore,  and 
for  the  remains  of  the  squadron  to  cut  their  J  procured  an  amicable  interview  between  them, 
oables,  and  stand  out  to  sea.  In  maklnc  this  j  At  this  meeting  they  made  an  exchange  of  sou 
movement,  his  own  gaily  grappled  with  tBat  of  and  land  foftes.  Antony  gave  to  Ootftvina  a 
Pemochares,  and  having  disabled  her,  obliged  I  hundred  and  twenty  ships,  and  had  in  retmn 
the  commander  to  move  Into  another  ship.  At  |  twenty  thousand  legionary  soldiers.  To  eonffriw 
this  instant  the  other  division  of  C>ctavlus*s  the  removal  of  all  their  suspicions,  Julia,  tlio 
fleet,  commanded  by  Calvklus,  appeared  to  the  I  Infimt  daughter  of  Octavius  by  Sori1>onia,  wa% 
Dortliward ;  being  seen  first  fitom  the  enemy's  |  on  this  ocaslon,  betrothed  to  Antyllis,  one  of 
fleet,  occasioned  a  sudden  pause  In  the  action.  |  the  sons  of  Antony  by  FulviaMmd  the  datn^rto^ 

Pompey,  believing  this  to  be  a  fresh  enenay,  I  of  Antony  was  betrothed  to  Domltins.     Thooe 
whom,  after  so  much  loss  and  fatigue,  he  was  '    *"  ....... 

not  in  condition  to  engage,  took  his  resolution, 
to  the  great  surprise  of  the  squa  dron  he  had 
vanquished,  to  relinqulih  hie  prey,  and  retire  to 
Messina. 

Comificlus  again  came  to  anchor  in  the  plate 
of  action,  and  being  Joined  by  Calvisins,  passed 
the  night  in  taking  an  account  of  his  damage, 
in  saving  suchshipv  as  could  be  got  ofl^  or  in  re- 
moving the  iraggage  and  stores  from  such  as 
were  ashore.  Octavius,  at  the  same  time, 
made  fires  on  the  hills  to  assemble  the  straggiers 
who  had  escaped  from  the  wrecks,  of  whom 
many  were  found  without  arms  or  necessaries 
*of  any  sort. 

Towards  morning,  a  gale  of  wind  aroee  fimn 
tiie  south,  and  rolled  a  great  sea  through  the 
straiu.  It  continued  to  blow  all  day  and  the 
ftUowif^  nj^ht;  during  which  time,  Menas, 
being  an  experienced  mariner,  had  not  only  oil- 
^nally  «ome  to  an  anchor  with  his  divtsion,  as 
nr  as  he  could  from  land,  but  continued  all 
night  to  ease  his  anchors,  by  plying  against  the 
wind  with  his  oars.  Of  the  rest  of  the  fleet, 
each  ships  as  were  near  the. land  having  drove 
in  the  night,  many  perished  on  the  rocks.  At 
break  of  day  the  wind  abated ;  but,  from  the 
effects  of  the  s^orm  which  had  blown  in  the 
night,  the  strand  was  covered  with  dead  bodies, 
and  with  the  fragmenU  of  ships.  The  resseb 
that  were  still  afloat,  being  about  one  half  of  the 
fleet,  having  stopped  for  a  little  time  to  save  as 
many  as  they  could  from  the  wrecks,  set  sail  In 
a  very  shattered  condition  for  VIbo.  Here  they 
arrived  without  any  molestation  fhmi  the 
enemy,  who  were  contented  to  have  remained 
in  safety  at  Messina.  Octavius  himself  having 
beheld  the  wreck  of  so  many  of  his  ships,  took 
the  rout  of  Campania  by  land,  and  made  the  ne> 
oessary  dispositions  to  firustrate  any  attempe 
which  Pompey  might  tnake  on  the  coast. 

The  summer  baring  been  spent  hi  these  un- 
decisive operations,  both  parties  prepared  for  a 
vigorous  renewal  of  the  contest  in  the  follow- 
itig  spring.  Pompey  himself  continued  to 
alarm  the  coast  of  Italy  during  the  winter,  and 
sent  Apellophanes,  one  of  his  officers,  to  make 
a  descent  upon  Afrloa.  Octavius 
U.  C.  716.  g^^^  orders  to  repair  the  loss  of  his 
ship6,  and  to  recruit  his  land- 
if.  Agriptm,    fbnes.      He  had  recourse  to  the 


personebad  passed  through  the  oflice  of  pmtor. 
This  dignity,  as  well  as  that  of  consul,  was  fro- 
qnently,  for  the  sake  of  the  title,  taken  up  and 
rcsigoM  in  the  same  day.  The  office  of  i£dBe^ 
which  used  to  be  of  so  mudi  consequence  under 
the  republic,  as  It  gave  an  opportunity  to  court 
tile  &vour  of  the  people  wMh  entertainmente 
and  shows,  lielng  now  of  no  value  on  thia  ae- 
oonut,  and  being  the  lowest  in  rank,  though 
still  expensive,  was  generally  declined.* 

The  period  for  which  the  pretended  comnsla- 
slott  of  the  triumvirs  had  been  granted  by  tho 
Roman  senate  and  people  being  now  about  to 
expire,  Octarins  and  Antony,  without  having 
recourse  to  the  same  ibrm,  resumed  the  exercsso 
of  their  power  for  five  years  longer.  And  having. 
In  appearance,  amicably  settled  the  sevetal 
points  in  dispute  between  themselves,  they  ee- 

Sirated  In  pursuit  of  their  respective  objects; 
etavitts  foeins  intent  on  the  war  with  bextua 
Pompeins,  and  Antony  on  that  with  the  Par- 
thians.  But,  to  the  great  danger  of  their  future 
agreement,  the  last  was  no  longer  attended  by 
Octevia,  who  had  liitherto  sctvmI  as  a  bond  ei 
union  between  them,  and  had  cheeked  the  Jc»> 
lousies  and  extravagances  of  her  husband.  Sho 
had  bom  him  a  child,  was  again  pregnant,  and 
being  unable  to  attend  him  in  the  dangers  to 
which  he  was  likely  to  be  expeeed  in  tlw  Par<« 
thian  war,  choae  to  remain  in  Italy,  and  to  fi* 
her  residence  at  Rome.' 

In  the  respeet  of  the  approaching  campaign^ 
Agrippa  was  recalled  ttvm  Gaul,  where  he  had 
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bet9  employ^  >jr  OtteTiut  in  the  prveciiaf 
•ummer,  and  doniig  tbe  miacarriafei  on  Hm 
MMt  of  Italy.  Thia  oiBcer,  although  of  mean 
extraction,  roae  to  the  highest  honoon  wbieh 
could.  In  thia  state  of  his  country,  he  attained 
hy  a  citizen.  As  he  was  not  horn  to  the  dignity 
a^  pretensions  of  a  Roman  senator,  he  cannot 
he  accused,  with  others^  of  having  hetraved  that 
character ;  but  coming  torward  amidst  the  ruins 
of  the  republic,  and  uter  the  extinction  of  those 
vjrtuM  which  were  necessary  to  its  preserra- 
tion,  he  was  the  first  person  who  understood 


and  possessed  the  habits  and  accomplishments 
which  are  required  in  support  of  a  monarchy ; 
submission  without  servility  or  baseness,  appli- 
cation, fidelity,  and  oourage;  estinuUlng  hon- 
oura  by  his  nearness  to  his  prince,  and  merit  by 
the  decree  in  which  he  could  promote  hU 
serTiceJ*  He  had  in  the  preceding  summer  ob- 
^ined  some  victories  on  thet  Rhine,  and  was  the 
ilrsi  Roman,  after  Julius  Ciesar,  who  had  pas* 
sed  that  barrier  of  the  German  nations,  tfpon 
his  arrival  at  Rome  he  might  have  had  a  tri. 
umph  on  account  of  these  services;  but  prefer- 
ring the  respect  that  was  due  to  his  master,  to 
the  sense  of  his  own  personal  consequence,  he 
wtdd,  that  it  did  not  become  him  to  triumph 
wni'e  the  affairs  of  Cosar  were  not  in  pros- 
perity. 

Agripps  was  by  his  genius  qualified  for  the 
execution  of  magnificent  worics,  as  weU  as  for 
the  steady  and  able  conduct  of  military  opera- 
tions. Observing,  that  the  disasters  of  the 
precedizilg  year  were  to  be  imputed,  in  some 
measure,  to  the  want  of  harboon  and  proper 
retreats  for  shipping  on  the  western  coast  of 
Italyt  he  made  it  his  first  olgect  to  supply  this 
defect,  by  opening  a  commuiiicaUon  n*om  the 
sea  to  the  lakes  of  Cum«,  which  were  spacious 
basons,  and  when  thus  rendered  accessihle  by 
navigable  entries,  might  furnish  every  conve- 
niency  for  the  reception  and  construction  of 
Heeis.  In  describing  the  masonry  which  was 
necessary  in  the  formation  of  these  communica- 
tions, mention  is  made  of  the  peculiar  advan- 
tage derived  from  the  use  of  burnt  earth  taken 
from  the  neighbouring  mountains ;  and  which 
being  used  for  sand  in  the  composition  of  mor- 
tar, made  an  excellent  cement  for  buildings  that 
w«reto  remain  under  water.* 

While  the  summer  passed  in  the  execution  of 
we^e  works,  and  in  the  equipment  of  a  proper 
fleet  to  encounter  that  of  Pompey,  Menas,  re- 
penting of  his  late  desertion,  entered  into  a 
correspondence  with,  his  former  master;  and 
being  assured  of  pardon,  withdrew  with  seven 
ships  from  the  fieet  of  Octavius,  then  under  the 
command  of  Calvisius,  and  returned  to  his  for- 
mer service.  OcUvius  took  this  oocaskm  to  su- 
persede Calvisius,  upon  an  imputation  of  ne- 
glect, and  appointed  Agrippa  to  succeed  him  la 
the  conduct  of  the  n  u*. 

About  a  year  was  spent  in  the 
equipment  of  ships,  and  in  train- 
ing the  mariners,  which,  for 
the  convenience  of  harlwurs  and 
docks,  was  executed  as  before,  jit 
two  separate  stations;  one  at 
Tarentum,  under  Statliins  Tau- 
rus, where  the  ships  which  liad 
been  furnished  by  Antony  still 
remained ;  the  other  in  the  new 
harbour  at  Puteoli,  under  Agrippa. 
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XiC|ddiM>  to  aeaood  ,th«  jftrtrttunt  mi  Octa- 
vius, had  assembled  hit  forces  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  it  was  concerted  that  Sicily  should 
be  invaded  In  throe  placea  at  once;  at  LlUy- 
bttitm,  the  nearest  part  to  Africa,  by  Lepidua; 
at  MylsD^  on  the  northern  side  of  the  island,  bf 
Agrippa ;  and  at  Taurominium,  on  the  fastem 
coast,  by  Statilius  Taurus.  It  was  proiected 
that  the  armaments  equimted  for  these  dimersm 
services,  should  be  at  their  places  of  destinwtioB 
as  nearly  as  possible  about  the  first  of  July. 

While  these  preparations  were  making,  Oc- 
tavius, redding  chiefly  at  Tarsntnm  or  at  Cmms, 
left  the  adminhrtration  of  civil  affairs  at  Rome 
in  -the  hands  of  Macenas,  who,  though  not 
vested  with  any  office  of  magistracy,  or  any 
other  public  character  besides  that  or  a  persoa 
in  the  confidence  of  his  master,  possessed  a  so- 
preme  authority.  Octavius  himself,  when  the 
plan  of  the  war  was  ripe  for  execution,  ioined 
that  division  of  his  forces  which  was  fed  by 
Affrippa,  and  sailed  from  Puteoli  at  the  ap- 
pointed time ;  but  after  he  had  crossed  the  bay 
of  Bai«,  to  the  propoontory  of  Minerva,  he  met 
with  a  storm,  by  wliich  many  of  his  ships  were 
damaged,  and  forced  to  put  back  into  the  port 
hehadleft 

This  accident  was  likely  to  disconcert  tho 
operations  of  the  campaiim,  or  to  deli^  the 
invasion  of  Sicily  for  another  season.  But  the 
complaints  of  the  people  of  Italy,  suffenng 
under  the  obstruction  that  was  given  by  Pom- 
pey to  the  importation  of  com,  required  an  im- 
media^  relief.  Some  of  the  projected  opera- 
tions of  the  campaign  were  already  bt^un,  and 
required  to  he  supported.  Lepidus  ted  saHad 
with  the  first  division  d  his  army,  and  had 
landed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Linybsnm,  and 
Statilius  Taurus  liad  advanced  from  Tarentum 
to  LeucopetrK,  opposite  to  Taurominium,  ihm 
place  at  which  he  was  ordered  to  make  his  d^ 
scent.  Urged  by  these  considerations,  Octa- 
vius, with  such  repairs  as  he  could  accomplish. 
In  about  thirty  days  after  he  had  b«n  put  bac|c 
Into  port,  again  put  out  to  sea.  At  Stmigyl6  no 
learnt  tliat  Pompey,  with  the  greater  part  of 
his  fleet,  lay  off  Myhe  to  guard  that  acceis  to 
the  island.  Thinking  this,  therefore,  a  favour- 
able opportunity  to  }msh  bis  other  attack  from 
Leucopetra  to  Taurominium,  he  himself  ro- 
tumed  to  the  coast  of  Italy,  landed  at  Vibey 
wentfWim  thence  by  land  to  Leucopetne,  and 
put  the  squadron  from  that  jplsce  in  motion  fiir 
their  intended  descent  on  Siefly. 

While  Octavius  was  thus  employed  at  tW 
other  extremity  of  the  Straits,  Agrippa  had 
come  to  an  action  with  Pompey*s  fleet  off  the 
harbour  of  Mylc,  and  obliged  them  to  put  back 
into  port  with  the  loss  of  thirty  ships.*  This 
circumstance  still  farther  confirmed  Octavius  in 
his  intention  to  pass  with  his  army  into  Sicily ; 
and  he  acoordlngly,  without  meeting  with  taxjt 
obstruction,  armed  at  Taurominium,  and  lan^ 
ed  his  forces. 

Sexttts  Pompdna,  In  the  mean  time,  having 
had  intimation  of  this  design,  soon  after  the 
action  at  Myhe,  had  withdrawn  in  the  night  to 
Messina ;  and  having  put  fresh  men  on  board 
his  ships,  steered  for  Tauromininm,  and  came 
in  sight  of  the  harbour  soon  after  the  cbemy  had 
disembarked.  By  the  unexpected  appearance 
of  a  fleet  much  superior  to  nis  own,  Octavioa 
was  greatly  alarmco ;  and  leaving  die  command 
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rnggied  and  monntaimms  in  the  interior  fmrm. 


forming  ti  ridge  Avm  Mount  JEtM  to  Ihe  I 

of  Pdomt,  &  qnarten  were  aeeeoiiUe  «Bly« 


biefijr,  bj  the  rondt  on  Ae  coast,  Icndtef 

MjrlcD  on  tlie  one  hand,  and  fhnn  Tamra* 

vm  OB  tin  other,  to  Maasina.     Of  tbaaa 
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af  tlM  IbMi  fca  hkM  J««t  landiM,  to  CiMmiffciut.    Icf  ions,  lw«^  ihoinand  liora^  and  akore  ftv« 

Ito  oMered  liU  ahips  to  aKp  th»lr  ciAlra,  and    thousomd  light  or  Irrei^^nlar  Infantry. 

itkAt  what  can  they  eonld  to  i^oover  the  har-  I      Pf>mp«y  waa  yet  strong  In  the  ncighboarfa#ad 

tiimr  of   LHicopetne.     He   hlmtf^lf  went  on    of  Mesaina,  or  in  that  angle  of  the  Island  wlildb 

toard  a  snkoH  pfamaee,  in  order  tbb  better  to    pointed   towards   Italy.      Hm  '    *  ' 

'6Kape  the  purtuit  of  the  enetty,  and  with  a  *       ~ 

"rery  Ibw  attendants  landed  in  a  ereelc  on  the 

«oaBt  of  Italy.     His  shipa  were  disDerted,  part 

taken,    and   many   stranded   on   me  opposite 

ahores;  but  be  hiikiself  madb  hb  way  in  the 

night  to  l^euoopetne,  where  a  divhion  of  the 

army,  under  Mesaala,  waited  for  th<  retnm  of 

A^  Ships  in  which  they  were  td  follow  the 

former  embarkation. 

OctaTins,  wlthoot  being  diaeoncerted  by  fhia 
disaster,  or  by  a  consdoosness  of  the  part  whkh 
he  hisMelf  had  acted,  and  which  serred  to  con- 
ifano  all  the  former  impatations  of  cowardloe, 
wlthoot  loss  of  time  aent  Immediate  despatches 
to  all  the  stations  ot  his  troops,  to  intimate  his 
safe  arriTal  in  the  camp  of  Messala.  Before  he 
Shifted  his  wat  clothes,  or  took  any  food,  he 
tnade  all  tbe  necessary  arrangements ;  sent  a  pin- 
nace to  Comiftcins,  whom  he  had  left  in  the 
command  of  the  army  in  Sicily,  wHh  orders  to 
defend  himself  to  the  hist  extremity ;  and  ano- 
ther  to  Agrlppa,  with  instructions  to  more  as  I 
soon  as  he  coold,  by  sea  or  by  land,  to  his  relief. 
And  he  «rdek^  Carinas^  who  with  three  legions 
lay  embarked  at  Vibo,  to  sail  without  loss  of 


time,  and  to  Join  Agrlppa  at  LApai^ 

While  Pompey  passed  with  hfs  fleet  along  the 
const  from  Meeaina  to  IViuromlDium,  he  had 
ordeted  a  great  body  of  horse  on  the  shore  to 
keep  pace,  as  nearly  as  possiUe,  with  the  motion 
of  his  ships :  and  as  they  appnwched  to  TauxK 
jnlninm,  while  be  himself  should  block  up  the 
-harbour,  to  lay  waste  the  country,  or  to  restrain 
the  foraging  parties  of  the  enemy. 
Com^cius,  whom  OcUtIuS  had  left  In  the 


I  of  his  forcn  at  All  place,  finding  him- 
self In  danger  of  being  sorronnded,  tok^  bis  re- 
solution to  depart  fh>m  the  coast,  and.  If  possible, 
id^ln  Agdnpa,  Who.,  he  had  reason  to  bdleve, 
knight  by  this  time  hate  effi?cted  his  landing;^ at 
Myle,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island.  He 
iKCordlnglr  endearonrM  to  conm  intelligence 
of  his  d^tgn,  and  requested  Agnppa  to  come 
fbrwai-d  to  meet  him  with  a  proper  force,  and 
lArlth  the  necessary  supplies,  to  give  relief  to  his 
army,  And  to  favour  his  Junctloh. 

The  route  by  which  Comlilcius  was  most 
iikely  to  aroid  Pompey's  stations,  led  b}*  the 
skirts  of  Mount  ^^tna,  and  orer  bar.\n  tracts 
that  were  still  corered,  InstiTid  of  soil,  with 
ntimke  and  lava,  which  had  been  discharged 
from  the  mountain,  and  which  were  not  any 
where  supplied  with  vegetation  or  water.  Hu 
way  over  tnls  species  of  soil  lay  through  difficult 
passes,  occupleu  by  the  natives,  who  either  ha- 
rassed Mk  rear,  or  disputed  his  passase  In  ^nt. 
But  af^r  having  undergone  great  labour  and  . 
distress,  and  having  lost  a  considerable  part  of ' 
his  army  by  fatigue  apd  famine,  he  was  met  by 
Laronius,  with  a  celnfbrcemrnt  of  troops  and 
supply  of  provisions  fVora  Agrippa ;  and,  upon 
the  appearance  of  this  relief,  wasaufTered  by  the 
etiemy  to  continue  the  remainder  of  his  march 
undisturbed. 

l*hus  Ae  two  separate  divisions  of  the  army 
of  Octavlus,  with  which  he  intended  at  once  to 
have  attacked  the  opposite  sides  of  the  island, 
were  assembled  together  on  the  northern  eoast. 
Hither  he  himself  soon  after  repaired,  and  bq^an 
his  operations  by  land  at  the  head  of  twenty- one 


or  chiefly, 
fh>m  My' 
minhun 

eommunieatlons  he  was  stOI  master,  by  me 
of  the  fortresses  which  he  poasesssd  ai  MylK» 
and  at  Tauromhiium.  As  he  supposed  that 
Leptdus,  from  tlie  side  of  AfKca,  woiud  attempt 
to  oo-operate  with  the  fbrces  of  Octavlus  fV«n 
Italy,  he  had  stationed  at  Ulyb«um  a  part  a( 
bis  fleet,  and  a  considerable  hody  of  troops,  eosB- 
manded  by  Plennius,  to  oppose  Ae  descent  and 
advances  of  the  enemy  on  that  quarter.  Tkm 
officer  who  had  charge  of  his  fleet  on  thisstaliaB* 
had  suffered  the  flrst  embarkation  of  Lepidua  •# 
escape  and  to  effect  their  landing ;  but  being  a» 
fortunate  as  to  intercept  the  second,  he  in  a  gfg>a 
measure  disooneerted  the  intended  operatiMi  •• 
that  side. 

Lei^dus,  with  that  part  of  the  army  ha  bad 
landed  in  Sicily,  remained  inactiva  in  tlte 
ncighbourboo<l  uf  LilybMum,  until  havinsr  ao-^ 
connta  that  Ootavtus  was  arrivod  in  the  isuund, 
had  unfted  the  dUhnnt  divisions  of  his  army  ail 
Myl0,  and  had  obl%ed  Sextus  Phn^Mlus  So  nd- 
lect  idl  his  force  In  the  neighbourhood  of  IVIaa* 
sina,  he  supposed  that  the  country  from  tbcttc* 
might  be  open  to  him  ;  and  he  acoordlnglTy  not* 
withstanding  that  Plennius,  with  a  coDalde>«hl# 
body  of  Pompey's  fbrces,  remained  bahlnd  Una 
at  LOybieum,  marched  from  one  end  4^  tlM 
island  to  the  other ;  and  having  effected  his  Juao- 
tion  with  Octavlus,  they  determined  to  nreaa 
upon  Pompey  at  once  with  their  united  wgrerm 
both  by  sea  and  by  land. 

In  execution  of  this  plan,  Agrlppa  made  • 
f^nt  to  land  at  the  head  of  Pdorus ;  and  havii^ 
drawn  the  attention  of  the  enemy  to  that  ^fuar- 
ter,  favoured  the  design  of  Octavlus,  who,  fan  the 
m«an  time,  surprised  and  took  the  fortress  m 
Myke.  The  combnied  army  having  gained  thla 
Important  advantage,  continued  to  press  upoa 
Pompev,  made  movements  which  threatenaa  ta 
invest  Messina,  and  to  cut  off  the  eommunle^ 
tions  of  his  fleet  and  army  wHh  the  country  in 
the  neighbourhaiid  of  that  city.  In  order  to 
avoid  these  inconveniencca,  Pompey  ftund  hioa- 
adf  under  a  necessity  to  hasard  a  battle  either 
by  sea  or  by  land,  or  wherever  his  antaguoiala 
presented  an  oppcutunity  the  xhost  liludy  to  pt«- 
cure  him  relier.  He  himself  reKed  diiefly  «« 
his  naval  force ;  and  accordingly,  witiiottt  seek* 
ing  for  anv  advantage  of  situation  or  snrprias^ 
presented  himself  to  the  enemv  near  to  hfaulo- 
chus,  between  the  promentoms  of  Mjim  and 
Pelarus,  and  was  there  met  by  Agrippa. 

The  fleets  which  were  now  to  sogaga,  consist* 
M  of  about  three  hundred  ships  on  each  lidsb 
When  formed  in  order  of  battle,  their  lines  wsra 
nearly  of  eqlial  extent.  The  constrdctlon  uf 
ships  was  the  same,  and  they  advanced  delibesw 
ately  on  smooth  water,  without  any  ciraiuft 
statice  that  appeared  to  prognosticate  tho  Tidsry 
on  either  side.  The  armies,  at  the  sama  tlaaa^ 
were  driii^  upon  the  shore,  and  in.elgfat  of  the 
acsne  which  iru  to  be  acted  before  them.  After 
an  obstinate  fight,  in  whicbtha  flsai«f  Pomps^ 
already  suffend  omaMtnkAjf  seventeen  of  Us 
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•hijM  ftt  ooet  wUlulnw  from  the  nctloo,  and 
•tood  awmy  for  Ae  StMts  of  MeMlna.  ThoM 
that  were  nearest  the  land  ran  upon  the  shore, 
and  were  wrecked  or  taken  ;  the  remainder 
beinf  farther  at  sea,  and  cut  off  from  their  own 
harbourS}  struclc,  and  delivered  themselves  up  to 
the  enemj. 

The  proj^ress  of  the  action  at  sea  was  accom> 
panled  from  the  land  with  shouts  and  acdama- 
tltfM  on  the  one  side,  and  with  silent  affliction, 
or  with  cries  of  despair,  on  the  other.  Twenty- 
eight  ships  of  Pompey's  fleet  were  sunk  :  above 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  being  the  whole  tliat 
wmatned  besides  the  seventeen  that  fled  to  Ales- 
stoa,  were  stranded,  taken,  or  burnt'  Octavlus 
lott  only  three  ships. 

Pompey  perceiving  the  extent  of  his  calamity, 
was  seized  with,  despair ;  and,  without  having 
given  anv  orders  in  camp,  made  haste  to  Mes- 
siiia.  ne  army  be  had  left  in  the  field,  seeing 
themselvce  deserted  by  their  leader,  went  over 
t*  the  enemy.  He  himself,  at  Messina,  made  a 
Mm  of  mastering  his  forces  as  for  an  obstinate 
defence.  He  caUed  in  all  the  ships  that  any 
where  remained  on  the  coast,  and  all  the  forces 
that  eouM  be  found  on  the  Island.*  But,  in  the 
midst  of  these  pretended  arrangements  for  a 
viforoas  resistance,  he  had  taken  a  resolution  to 
depart  from  IScily ;  and  having  a  vessel  prepared 
Ibr  his  reception,  accordingly  embarked,  with 
his  daughter,  and  a  few  persons  whom  he  had 
duMen  to  attend  him  in  his  flight. 

As  soon  as  the  vessel,  on  board  of  which  it 
wm  known  Pompev  had  embarked,  appeared 
vmAet  sail,  i|ll  the  Aipe  which  were  then  in  the 
h«i%oi»  put  to  sea,  wHh  intention  to  fbttow  the 
•ane  coarse ;  but  without  any  orders  of  Inthna- 
tlen  of  a  place  at  which  to  re-assemble,  in  case 
of  separation.  The  unfortunate  leader  observ- 
iqg,  among  the  ships  that  followed  him,  some 
that  were  commanded  by  officers  In  whom,  In 


the  present  state  of  his  fortunes,  he  could  not 
confide,  wished  to  separate  from  them,  and  gave 
oat  that  he  meant  to  avoid  the  coasts ;  and,  in 
erter  to  deceive  them  In  the  night,  extinguish- 
Kig  his  Uffhta,  rowed  dose  to  the  shore  of  Italy, 
aiM  taming  round  the  head-lands  till  he  was 
opposite  to  Corcyra,  he  stood  over  for  that  Islaod* 
from  Ihenee  to  Cephalonla,  and  last  of  all  to 
Lesbos,  where  he  landed  at  Mytilcn^,  a  place  at 
f^ch  he  had  resided  with  his  mother  Cornelia, 
dttrinr  the  campaign  between  his  father  and  the 
tffst  Civsar  In  Thessaly,  and  from  whence  he 
had  been  carried  about  twelve  years  before  this 
date,  to  witness  the  catastrophe  of  his  father's 
Ibrtunss  on  the  coast  of  Egypt  At  Mytilene, 
notwithstanding  the  memory  of  these  discou- 
i«glng  circumstances,  and  the  low  state  of  his 
own  aflUrs,  he  met  with  a  hospitable  reception, 
and  passed  the  winter  in  humble  expectation  of 
iNrolection  from  Antony,  to  whose  generosity  he 
intended  16  commit  himself. 

Octavlus,  in  the  mean  time,  suspecting  that 
Fsmpeymost  have  taken  refuge  in  some  part 
el  the  provinces  which  were  in  the  jurisdiction 
olMs  coHsague,  was  cautioos  not  to  awaken  his 
Jaikmsy  by  presuming  to  .violate  his  sanctuary, 
or  by  protending  to  anticipate  the  reeolntions  he 
aMght  bo  iM&ned  to  take  on  the  snbjeet  of  this 
MmHant* 

Afrer  the  h^  of  the  Ptaipeian  party  had 
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so  wretched  an  fsU  from  Sk^l^  Plen- 
nius,  who,  soon  after  the  depikrtare  of  Xepidu^ 
from  the  nekhbourbood  m  Liilybaeum,  had  set 
out  with  six  Mgions  to  Join  his  commander,  and 
who  had  come  too  late  to  be  comprehended  in 
the  surrender  of  the  army  at  Kaulochus,  threw 
himself  into  Messina,  more  with  an  intention  to 
obtain  favourable  terms  for  the  troops  under  his 
command,  than  with  any  hopes  to  retcieve  the 
affidrs  of  his  master. 

At  this  time  l.epidus  being  near  to  Messina, 
while  Octavlus  still  remained  at  Naulochus, 
invested  the  place,  and,  without  consulting  his 
colleague,  granted  the  terms  which  were  asked  ' 
by  Plennlus,  took  possession  of  ttie  town,  and 
incorporated  the  troops  that  had  served  under 
that  officer  with  his  own  army.  In  concluding 
this  treaty,  and  in  taking  the  advantage  of  It  to 
strengthen  himself,  without  the  concurrence  or 
participation  of  Cesar,  he  had  earnest  remon- 
strances made  to  him  by  Agripoa,  who  had 
come  with  his  victorious  fleet  to  Msssina ;  but 
it  soon  after  appeared  that  Lepldus  not  only 
thought  himself  entitled  to  decide  in  that  in- 
stance, but,  upon  the  accession  of  strength 
which  he  now  gained,  began  to  form  mudi 
higher  pretensions.  He  now  reckoned  under 
his  own  standard  tventy-two  legions,  with  a 
numerous  body  of  horse,  and  proposed  not  only 
to  keep  possession  of  Messina,  but  to  claim  the 
whole  island  of  Sicily  ss  an  appendage  of  bis 
province  in  Africa.  He  acconllngly  sent  de- 
tachments to  se^re  the  principal  towns. 

Octavlus,  already  provoked  at  the  precipita- 
tion with  which  Lepidua  bad  granted  a  capitu- 
lation to  the  troops  at  Messina,  without  hit 
concurrence,  loudly  com|dained  of  the  mea^nres 
which  he  took  to  appropriate  the  Island  of  Sicily 
to  himself,  without  the  consent  of  his  associates 
in  the  empire';  alleged  that  he  had  been  called 
thither  as  a  mere  auxiliary,  and  had  home  no 
part  of  the  expense  Incurred  in  the  war.  Lepl- 
dus. on  his  part,  complained  of  the  injustice 
which  had  already  been  done  in  him  in  with- 
holding Spain,  bis  original  lot  in  the  partition 
of  the  provinces ;  and  said,  if  It  were  supposed 
that  ATrica  and  Sicily  were  more  than  equiva- 
lent Ibr  Sjpain>  he  was  willing  to  surrender  them 
both  in  exchange  for  that  province. 

This  dispute  being  likely  to  end  in  a  serious 
quarrel,  the  ordinary  intercourse  between  the 
two  camps  was  discontinued,  and  precautions 
were  taken  by  their  respective  officers,  as  in  the 
presence  of  an  enemy.  Both  arroijBs  saw  with 
dislike  the  symptoms  of  an  open  rupture  and  of 
a  fresh  war,  in  which  soldiers,  without  any 
prospect  of  advantage,  even  to  the  vk:tors,  were 
mutually  to  Imbrue  their  h*»ds  in  blood,  to 
decide  a  question  of  mere  jealousy  or  emulation 
between  their  leaders. 

In  comparing  the  character  and  prospects  of 
the  chiefs  to  be  engaged  in  this  quarrel,  the 
preference,  In  the  esteem  of  both  armies,  was 
certainly  due  to  Octavlus.  To  his  possession  of 
Spain  and  the  two  Gauls,  he  joined  that  of 
Italy,  with  the  metropolis,  or  seat  uf  the  empire. 
He  bore  the  name  of  Casar,  and  was  at  the 
head  of  that  formidable  military  power,  which 
had  broken  the  force  of  the  republic,  and  ex- 
tinguished the  authority  of  the  senate.  Bv  bis 
means  the  retainers  ot  Casar  had  obtained  the 
preferable  lots  In  the  late  distribution  of  settle- 
ments and  military  rewards. 


Lepldus,  on  the  contrary,  without  any  partr 
'  '     his  person,  sind  without  any  hien 
had  been  placed  Uithe^ 


attached  to  his 
reputation, 
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CHAP.  VII. 


^Wee*  ^  Oet(tmu  t^Ur  the  Acoyitiliun  of  Sidfy,  and  the  Junction  ^  the  Armies  of  Seatm  fifmpem$ 
an4  Lepidu*'^M%UWf  and  Separation  <f  thae  Force^^Arrival  of  Octavi^s  at  Komar^Sis  Refvrn^ 
t^the  Army^Eipedition  ^Antony  a^mntt  the  Parthians-^Iut  Betrea^The  Death  ^ &xtM$ 

lb ^.^    n. —  b i  I.-4 r>„. J  ^_4 —     ''^-'rrest  of  AnUnw  and  Cleo/Mdra  toward^ 

Amhradof^JScUtle  ^  Actium^^JFHglU^ 


Pampeitts-'^ien  Breach  between  Octavna  and  Antony— 'Fmreu 
Greece-^Operationt  of  AnJtonjf  and  Ockwku  on  the  (hil])h  <f  Am^ 
of  Antony^^Immediate  Arrangement*  of  Octaviut  after  ku  Vict 


after  hu  VtcUny'^Death  ^  Anton^f-^An/^  (g 


IN  oooaequflnce  of  the  erents  which  had  tahen 
place  In  Sidlj,  Octarhia  found  himaalf  at 
once  at  the  eonclution  of  a  hazardous  war,  and 
teaater  of  all  the  forets  which  had  heen  employ- 
ed in  H,  whether  as  friends  or  as  enemies.  His 
ieet  now  consisted  of  near  six  hundred  gallles 
With  store-ships  and  transports ;  bis  land  army 
of  forty-five  l^ions,  which,  though  supposed  to 
he  Inomnplete,  may  have  amounted  to  ai>OTe  two 
hundred  thousand  men.  To  these  he  Joined 
aboTS  fifteen  thousand  horse  and  twenty  thou- 
•and  irregular  infantry.  They  had  been  levied 
for  different  masters  and  in  diflFerent  parts  of 
the  empire,  were  nersons  of  different  descrip- 
tions ;  originally  slaves,  as  well  aa  freemen ; 
natives  of  Spain,  Sardinia.  Sicily,  and  Africa, 
pdzed  with  Italians  and  Koman  citizens;  ad- 
herents of  Ciesar  and  of  Pompey,  of  Antony, 
•f  Octavins,  or  Lepidna.  It  was  very  diflScuit 
iO  dispose  <^  an  assemblage  consisting  or  such 
srarlotts  and  discordant  parts.  The  troops  that 
4anie  over  from  SoKtus  Pompeius  or  Lepidus 
Were  to  be  retained  by  Induigenoe  and  favours, 
and  those  who  had  been  the  original  suiMMMt  of 
Ca»iar*s  fortunes  had  peculiar  merits  \  all  were 
sensit»le  of  their  own  consequence,  and  even  of 
a  power  to  dispose  of  the  empire. 


Ottavius  saw  the  necessity  of  s^arating 
%n  army  into  different  quartet's  before  any  cabals 
should  be  formed,  and  before  any  mutinous 
snirits  had  leisure  to  work  on  their  minds,  or  to 
ml  them  with  dangerous  htipes  or  pretensions. 
That  they  might  part  in  good  huoM>ttr,  he  made 
n  dlatributioa  of  some  money,  In  token  of  his 
jpratltode  for  recent  services;  and  promised  a 
great  deal  more.  But  what  he  now  gavie  ap- 
neaxcd  to  Im  contemptible,  when  comnmd  with 
»  rewafd  which  bad  been  formerly  given  at 
Ifvtina  and  at  Philippi,  and  still  more,  when 
oonpared  with  the  settlements  latdy  made  for 
the  veterans  of  Cesar  in  Italy.  These  were 
telnntely  recorded,  as  the  standard  by  which 
•very  lesion  YmA  formed  its  expeetatioaa }  and 
a  genend  dissatisfkction  was  apparent  in  every 
rnk  and  description  of  men.  Octavins  for 
tome  time  affected  to  be  ignorant  of  their  dia- 
oontent,  and  wonld  have  nroceeded  to  make  the 
arrangements  he  had  planned  fbr  separating 
them,  and  for  placing  tne  legions  In  quarters 
rtmote  from  each  other ;  but  he  had  reason  to 
doidM  that  his  orders  would  not  be  obeyed,  and 
sdU  nmained  in  snspenae.  When  his  know- 
ledge of  the  mutinons  spirit  that  prevailed  In 
the  army  could  no  longer  be  diasemUed,  he  en*> 
deavourad  ta  aoothe  the  most  eianorons  by  ad- 
ditional  marks  of  his  £swNir,  cwpslstiag  ohIaAj 
of  public  honours,  badges  of  military  service  to 
the  men,  and  Ae  title  of  senators  beetowed  on 


many  of  the  ofllcen.  In  dhtrtbottog  these  H-^ 
vours,  heassembled  the  army,  and  maae  a  speech.' 

setting  forth  the  nature  of  the  honours  wbicn 
he  now  conferred,  and  his  &rther  intention^ 
respecting  the  rewards  which  he  meant  to  1>#- 
stow.  «<  These  are  baubles."  said  a  tribune, 
named  OfliUus,  tnterruptingfflro ;  «  children  only 
are  amused  in  this  manner ;  but  men  who  have 
exposed  themsdves  In  the  services  of  their  cene- 
raJ,  expect  to  be  rewarded  with  Umds  and  set* 
tlements.*'^  This  tribune  was  seconded  by  the 
clamours  of  the  whole  army.  Octavius  retired 
from  the  audience  in  some  disorder ;  and,  sen- 
sible of  the  danger  to  which  he  had  exposed 
himself,  from  tbb  time  fbrward  never  ventured 
to  meet  these  troops  in  a  body,  but  employed 
secret  arts  in  removing  the  heads  of  the  mu- 
tiny. 

.  The  tribune  OffiUuSi  who  had  dared  to  in- 
terrupi  his  general  In  such  mutinoiw  termfi 
whether  won  by  favour,  or  taken  off  by  vio- 
lence, was  secretly  disposed  of.     The  l^ons 

!  who  had  served  at  Mutina  and  Philippi,  amount- 
ing to  twenty  thousand  men,*  were  separately 
appeased  by  donations  and  promfsea ;  were  pre- 
vailed upon  to  accept  of  their  ditebaige  from  the 

'  service,  and,  without  any  farther  dls^xrbanre,  tn 
denart  from  the  island. 

When  this  party,  of  the  army  was  removed, 

'  Octavius  affected  to  consider  those  who  were 
gone  as  Uie  sole  cause  of  the*  late  discontents, 

I  and  the  guilty,  he  said,  being  thus  separated 
fVom  tiM  innocent  and  f^m  the  deserving,  he 
made  an  additional-  present  in  money  to  those 
who  remained,  and  held  out  the  hopes  of  con- 
venient settlements,  and  of  plentiful  fortnnea, 
at  the  final  expiration  of  thehr  tline  In  the  ser- 
vice. By  these  artifices,  and  prudent  measures, 
he  effected  the  proposed  separation,  and  extrica- 
ted himself  from  a  danger  whidi  fk^uently 
arises  in  the  sequel  of  civil  vrars,  and  direatelMf 
the  victor  widi  an  overthrow,  from  t!h*t  very 
engine  vrhich  he  had  enqdoyed  to  raise  his  fet" 
tune*. 

Octavius,  befbre  his  departure  fVom  Sidly, 
ordered  a  contribution  to  be  leviedl  of  sixteen 
hundred  talents;*  and  being  no  way  ^speaod  lO 
follow  out  the  pfam  of  Lepblus.  in  the  annezatkni 
of  Sicily  to  th«  province  of  Africa,  he  appointed 
separate  governors  to  each.  Having  dismissed  th^ 
ships  which  Antony  had  furnished  In  the  wiTt 
wiUi  instnietlons  to  wait  at  Tarentmn  for  th« 
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orders  of  their  own  superior,  be  himself  |>aased 
into  Italy. 

The  mesaeofers  who  bad  been  sent  with  ac- 
counts of  the  victories  obtained  by  Octavius  in 
Sicily  being  arriyed  before  him  at  Rome,  all 
ranks  of  men  Tied  with  each  other  In  the  ap- 
plause which  they  bestowed  on  his  conduct,  and 
in  celebrating  the  occasion  with  demonstrations 
of  joy.  In  uie  name  of  the  senate  and  people, 
woo  had  no  longer  any  real  political  concessions 
to  make,  a  variety  of  flattering  proclamations 
were  issued,  ordering,  in  honour  of  the  victor, 
atatuea,  triumphal  arches,  processions,  wreaths 
of  laurel,  anniversary  rejoicings,  and  immediate 
thanksgivings  to  1m  prolonged  beyond  any  former 
6me  assiguM  to  such  festivals.  When  he  ap- 
proached to  the  city,  multitudes  of  every  rank, 
•domed  with  chapleto,  went  forth  to  receive  him, 
and  conducted  him  in  solemn  procession  to  the 
temple,  in  which  he  was  to  perform  the  sacrifice 
of  thanksgiving  for  his  safe  return. 

Octavius,  on  the  day  after  his  arrival,  pro- 
clidmed  the  peace  which  was  obtained  by  the 
reduction  of  Sicily;  and  in  two  separate  ha- 
rangues, of  which  he  gave  copies  In  writing,  one 
addressed  to  the  senate,  the  other  to  the  people, 
he  gave  an  account  of  his  whole  conduct,  m>m 
the  time  that  he  first  assumed  the  administra- 
tion of  the  government,  to  the  present  time. 
And,  agreeably  to  the  dictates  of  that  masterly 
judgment  with  which  he  now,  at  least,  began  to 
conduct  the  interests  of  his  ambition,  he  chose 
this  time  of  victory  and  prosperity  in  which  to 
exhibit  the  effects  of  his  clemency,  of  his  mode- 
ration, and  of  his  disposition  to  spare  those  who, 
being  supposed  disaffected  to  him,  were  now  in 
his  power.  He  remitted  all  the  ari'cars  of  taxes 
that  were  any  where  due  within  his  jurisdiction, 
cither  by  farmers  of  the  revenue  or  by  private 

C!i-sons.  Of  the  honours  that  were  decreed  to 
mself  he  made  choice  of  a  few,  and  declined 
such  as  were  in  any  degree  invidious  and  bur- 
densome to  the  people. 

The  inhabitants  of  Italy,  and  Roman  citizens 
in  general,  having,  among  other  evils,  suffered 
greatlv  during  the  civil  war,  by  the  desertion 
0f  their  slaves,  who  were  readily  received,  and 
taken  into  the  levies  that  were  continually 
forming  by  different  parties ;  Octavius  took  this 
opportunity,  as  far  as  it  was  in  his  power,  at 
once  to  repair  the  loss  which  had  been  sustained 
by  the  master  in  the  desertion  of  his  slave,  and 
to  purge  the  army  of  a  dangerous  class  of  men, 
by  whom  it  was  overcharged  and  contaminated. 
In  order  to  remove  them  in  a  manner  tliat 
ahould  prevent  anv  disturbance  on  their  part, 
he  sent  to  every  legion  a  sealed  order,  to  be 
opened  on  a  certain  da^,  bearing,  that  all  who 
bad  been  in  the  condition  of  slaves  should  be 
secured ;  that  as  many  as  were  claimed  should 
be  restored  to  their  mastei-s;  and  that  the 
remainder  should  be  put  to  death*  According 
to  this  order,  it  was  reported  that  thirty  thou- 
sand w^re  remitted  to  servitude,  and  six  thou* 
sand  killed.*  , 

The  author  of  this  severe,  but  well  concerted 
reform,  now  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his 
■ge,  had,  by  accommodating  himself,  ^n  every 
occasion,  to  bis  circumstances,  and  by  succes- 
sively availing  himself  of  the  support  of  dif- 
ferent parties,  more  especially  bv  courting  the 
inilitarv  retainers  of  his  late  unde,  set  himself 
above  the  civil  constitution  of  his  country ;  and 
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now,  by  affecting  a  regard  to  propertr,  to  dvQ 
rank,  and  to  the  peace  of  his  fellow- citizeDa,  hm 
^as  about  to  make  the  army  itself  dependent  oa 
his  wilL  From  the  real  impression  which  h« 
made  by  this  policy,  as  well  as  from  adulatioa 
and  fear,  the  people  were  still  farther  Indt«d  tm 
load  him  with  public  honours,  and  had  bis  effigy 
carried  at  Rome,  and  in  every  coontry-town  ^ 
ItaJv,  among  the  idols  of  the  tutelar  gods. 

Ine  advantage  now  gained  by  C^:taviiM,  in 
the  acquisition  ot  armies  and  provinces  lateljr 
belonging  to  Lepidus,  were  sufficient  to  hav« 
alarmed  the  jealousy  of  his  remaining  c<^esigtM 
and  rival  in  the  empire,  if  he  had  not  been  en- 
ga^,  at  this  time,  in  a  very  hazardous  enter- 
pnse  beyond  the  flintier  of  his  own  province. 

Antony  during  his  stay  in  Italy  or  Grece% 
while  he  was  chiefly  attentive  to  the  event  ^ 
affairs  in  the  western  provinces,  had  entmstMl 
the  Parthian  war  to  his  lieutenant  Ventidioa. 
This  officer  acquitted  himself  with  great  honw 
in  the  discharge  of  his  trust,  reoovmd  the  pro> 
vince  of  Syria,  which  had  been  overrun  bv  tte 
Parthians,  and  drove  them  back  beyond  tb* 
Euphrates.  Upon  this  account,  be  was  judged 
worthy  of  a  triumph,  and  came  into  Italy  t» 
receive  this  honour. 

In  the  mean  time,  Antony  was  eager  to  a» 
ther  the  laurels  which  yet  remained  in  thia 
field,  or  was  supposed  to  be  jealous  of  the  vio- 
tories  gained  by  his  lieutenant  over  an  enemy, 
who,  till  then,  scarcely  had  yielded  anv  advan* 
tage  to  the  Roman  arms.  After  his  ust  vidl 
to  Italy,  he  had  in  the  winter  passed  to  Coreyr^ 
and  so  fur  was  attended  by  Octavia,  but  parte! 
with  her  there,  in  the  prospect  of  this  arduooi 
service :  earl v  in  the  spring  he  continued  his  voy* 
ace.  Upon  bis  arrivsu  in  Asia,  notwithstanding 
the  respect  that  was  due  to  his  alliance  wim 
Octavia  and  her  brother,  it  soon  appeared  thai 
he  was  still  under  the  dominion  of  tormer  pas* 
sions.  He  already  had  two  children  by  tfaa 
queen  of  £g}rpt,  who  were  named  Alexander 
and  Cleopatra,  but  whom  the  mother  Ukewiae 
distinguished,  by  the  pompous  appdlatlons  ^ 
the  Sun  and  the  Moon.  Being  prevented  hf 
the  urgency  of  the  service,  at  this  season,  from 
making  a  visit  at  Alexandria,  he  sent  an  ofioor 
of  rank,  Fonteius  Capito,  Uiltber,  to  condoet 
Cleopatra  from  her  own  kingdom  into  Syria; 
and  having  received  her  in  that  province,  in  bia 
way  to  the  Euphrates,  among  other  marks  o# 
his  liberalitv,  and  of  his  passion,  instHid  of 
trinkets  and  tokens  of  love,  he  made  htt  m 
present  of  Phoenicia,  Ccelesyria,  Cyprus,  and 
some  part  of  Cilicia  to  be  annexed  to  ner  kiqg- 
dom.  It  was  concerted  between  them,  that  at 
the  end  of  the  compaign  he  should  pass  tie 
winter  in  F^ypt;  and  tbey  parted  with  mntttal 
expressions  hi  Impatience  for  the  return  of  tUa 
happy  season. 

The  army,  now  mustered  by  Antony,  con- 
sisted of  sixty  thousand  Roman  infantry,  ten 
thousand  Spanish  and  Gaulish  oavalrv,  thirty 
thousand  irregulars,  being  an  assemblMre  w 
horse  and  foot,  and  of  different  nations.  Whlla 
he  advanced  with  this  force  towards  the  Ennbm* 
tes,  he  made  his  demand,  that  the  Pkurthlana 
should  restore  the  captivea  and  military  ensigna 
taken  with  Crassus.'  This  was  become  a  point 
of  national  honour  among  the  Romans,  andy 
joined  to  the  late  provocation,  was  made  tibn 
ground  of  the  present  quarrel. 
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'l*he  lUman  mtnl  bad  andotaken  this  in- 
YMsion  of  the  PutbbniB,  in  eouctrt  with  the 
luDCof  ArmenU;  and  finding,  at  hit  arrival  on 
|he  r^uphratea,  all  the  passagM  of  the  river,  con- 
trary to  bis  expectation,  strongly  guarded,  he 
continued  his  march,  having  the  Euphrates  on 
bis  right.  When  he  arrived  in  the  Lesaer  Ar- 
menia, the  season  was  too  far  advanced  to  effect 
the  service  he  had  planned  against  the  Farthians ; 
bQi  having  intelligence  that  the  M edes,  or  people 
•f  the  Greater  Armenia,  had  joined  the  enemy 
against  him  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  war,  he 
formed  a  design  on  Praaspa  or  Phniata,'  the 
capital  of  their  coantry ;  in  expectation  of  taking 
this  place  by  surprise,  he  passed  the  Euphrates, 
leaving  bis,  heavy  baggage  and  engines,  with  a 
guard  of  two  legions,  under  the  command  of 
Btalianus.  With  the  remainder  of  the  army  he 
penetrated  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Greater  Ar- 
menia, and  presented  himself  at  the  gates  of  the 
capital. 

.  rhis  was  a  place  of  great  strength,  and  every 
oecesiary  precaution  had  been  taken  for  its 
safety.  Antony  found  that  it  could  not  be  taken 
by  a»ault,  and  the  Farthians,  although  tbey 
hastened  to  its  i*elief,  knowing  that  the  Roman 
army  had  come  altogether  unprepared  for  a  sie^e, 
suffered  them  at  first  to  remain  beft>re  it  undis- 
turbed. They  directed  their  whole  force  against 
Statianus,  whom,  with  the  t^o  legions  he  com- 
manded, they  surprised  and  cut  off,  and  by  this 
means  made  themselves  masters  of  all  the  equi- 
page and  baggage  of  the  Roman  arm  v. 

Antony,  upon  the  first  alarm  of  the  enemy's 
Intention  to  attack  Statianus,  having  left  the 
greater  part  of  his  forces  before  Fraaspa,  man*.hed 
with  a  strong  detachment  to  support  him ;  but 
coming  too  late,  found  the  field  covered  with  the 
slain  of  the  Roman  legions,  without  either  friend 
or  enemv  in  sight.  He  understood  that  Arta- 
vasdes,  the  king  of  Armenia,  to  whose  alliance 
he  trusted  in  the  present  war,  had  remained  an 
unconcerned  spectator  of  this  disaster,  and  he 
made  no  doubt  that  he  was  betrayed  by  this 
prince;  but  thought  proper  for  the  present  to 
disguise  his  resentment.  The  loss  he  had  sus- 
tained, made  it  necessary  for  him  to  think  of 
extricating  his  army  from  its  present  situation. 
Beinff  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  that  part  of  it 
which  be  had  left  before  Fraaspa,  be,  with  hasty 
marches,  returned  to  its  relict ;  but,  at  bis  ar- 
rival, finding  no  enemy  near,  and  still  flattering 
himself  that  the  town  miffht  be  oblieed  to  sur- 
'Tender,  and  that  it  mighf,  oy  its  spoils,  make  up 
for  the  loss  of  his  baffage,  he  lay  before  it,  until 
he  had  exhaosted  all  the  provisions  and  forage 
that  was  to  be  found  in  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try ;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  other  difficulties 
or  his  situation  increased,  began  to  feel  himself 
harassed  with  the  sallies  of  a  powerful  garrison, 
and  the  frequent  attacks  of  numerous  parties  of 
Farthians  in  the  field,  who  began  to  act  against 
him  from  every  quarter,  and  made  it  equally 
difficult  for  him  to  decamp,  or  to  subsist  on  his 
present  ground. 

Under  these  difficulties,  the  Roman  general 
was  frequently  obliged  to  divide  his  forces ;  and 
leaving  part  to  awe  the  town,  marched  with  the 
remainder  to  cover  his  foragers,  and  the  provld- 
ars  of  his  camp.  As  the  enemy  pressed  upon 
him,  in  order  to  diminish  the  range  from  which 
ItjB  received  his  provisions,  he  saw  the  necessity 
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and  for  this  purpose, 
marched  ttm  hia  camp  with  ten  legiona,  tluce 
pnetorian  cohorts,  and  all  his  cavalrv.  The 
Farthians  affected  to  abide  his  attack,  but  gave 
way  at  the  first  onset,  and  fled  with  every  ap- 
pearance of  rout  and  confusion :  they  were  pur- 
sued by  the  Roman  infantry  for  fiffy  stadia,  or 
about  six  miles,  and  by  the  cavalry  over  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  stadia,  or  about  eighteen  miles. 

In  this  action,  Antony  flattered  himself  that 
he  had  put  an  end  to  his  troubles  from  the  Far- 
thians; but,  on  numbering  the  prisoners  ai^ 
the  slain,  he  found  that  only  eigbtv  of  the  enemy 
were  killed,  and  thirty  taken ;  and,  on  returning 
to  his  camp  before  the  town  of  Fraaspa,  be 
found,  that  without  being  at  all  disconcerted  by 
what  had  happened  to  them,  they  were  returned 
to  their  former  stations,  and  took  measures,  as 
before,  to  harass  his  camp,  and  to  circumscribe 
his  foraging  parties.  From  this  specimen  of  a 
victory  over  the  Farthians.  be  learned  to  despair 
of  being  able  to  gain  any  advantage  over  an 
enemy,  whose  defeats  were  more  pemidous  to 
their  antagonists  than  they  were  to  themselves.* 
To  complete  his  mortifications,  he  fotwd  that 
the  garrison  of  Fraaspa  had  made  a  powerful 
sally  in  his  absence,  driven  his  guards  from  their 
approaches,  and  destroyed  all  me  works  he  had 
constructed  against  the  town.*  Judging  it  vain 
to  renew  his  attaclc,  or  to  remain  any  longer  In 
his  present  situation,  he  sent  a  deputation  to 
Fhraates,  probably  rather  to  conceal  his  intend- 
ed purpose  of  flight,  than  with  hopes  to  obtain 
an  V  reasonable  terms  of  peace. 

fhe  king  of  Farthia  received  the  measagc  of 
Antony,  seated  on  a  golden  throne,  and  nolding 
in  his  hand  a  bended  bow,  the  emblem  of  war. 
In  order  to  sound  the  intentions  of  the  Roman 
general,  be  proposed,  as  a  preliminary  to  peaea, 
that  he  should  raise  the  siege  of  Fraaspa.  An- 
tony was  prepared  to  de(»mp,  as  soon  as  his 
messengers  should  be  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  but  affected  reluctance  in  agreeing  to 
this  condition,  hoping  that  by  these  means  be 
might  conceal  his  intention,  gain  a  few  marohea 


4  Among  the  Romans  who  were  seised  with  the 
paasion  of  making  ofliniBive  war  on  the  Psrtbiaos, 
)ulias  Caanar  is  mentioned.  And  it  is  a  problem, 
which  never  can  be  solred,  in  what  manner  this  sble 
statesman  and  warrior  would  have  acquitted  himself 
in  so  arduoon  a  task.  The  Parthiaos  had  their  haunts 
beyond  the  Tigris  ;  and  besides  leaving  no  means  on 
the  frontier,  by  which  an  enemy  coald  subsbt  In 
approaching  them,  probably  presented  no  hold  by 
wmch  tl^  conld  be  seised,  even  in  their  own  coun- 
try. As  they  had  no  ground  which  it  was  absohitely 
necessary  for  them  to  defend,  so  there  was  no  ground 
on  which  an  invader  could  be  secure  from  their  at- 
tacks.  They  gave  way  while  an  enemy  advanced, 
and  reckoned  It  an  advantage  to  draw  liim  fkr  firom 
his  resources  and  supports.  They  waited  with  pa- 
tience, till  time,  hardships,  disease,  nr  want -of  pro- 
visions had  rendered  him  an  easy  prey,  or  ripe  fbr 
destruction  ;  and  they  then  pressed  upon  him  with  a 
ferocity  and  ardonr,  which  abundantly  corrected  any 
boUef  of  their  cowardice  that  might  hare  been  taken 
tnmk  their  manner  of  receiving  his  first  attacks. 

If  Cnsar  had  aot  already  conccired  some  new  or 
nncommop  means  of  redocing  them,  it  is  probable, 
tliat  his  first  observations  would  have  satisfied  him, 
that  he  could  not  conqner  such  a  people,  although 
he  might,  in  time,  have  settled  a  new  nation  on  the 
Tigris  to  supplant  them ;  and  it  is  probable  diat  he 
would  have  availed  himself  of  some  oi  their  ordinary 
flights,  to  lay  claim  to  a  victory,  and  tbos,  with  more 
ability  than  others  of  his  countrymen,  flauh  tho  war 
with  a  triumph  at  Rome. 

9  Phit.  In  Antonio 
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a-liead,  and  reaeh  the  fh>ntK*r  tff  the 
Armehfn,  before  the  Pin^lane  could  take  any 
advantage  of  his  ftlght ;  b«t  the  kfbg  being 
equally  refined  in  his  artifices,  perceived,  in  the 
a#eeled  reluctance  of  Antony  to  agree  to  vrhat 
he  knevr  to  be  necessary,  an  intention  to  flv, 
without  waiting  the  result  of  a  treaty,  and,  in 
this  apprehension,  he  had  his  cavalry  already 
prepared  to  pursue  him,  disputed  every  pass, 
hubg  upon  his  rear  and  upon  his  flanks,  occu- 
pied the  springs  of  water,  and  laid  waste  the 
country  before  him. 

Many  of  the  Roman  army,  overcome  by 
famine  and  fatigue,  expired  on  the  march; 
others  had  laid  down  their  arms,  and  submitted 
to  the  enemy.  But  those  who  had  surrendered 
themselves,  being  cruellv  treated,  served,  by 
their  example,  to  check  the  inclination  of  others 
to  sue  for  qnarter,  and  taught  the  soldier  to 
look  for  safbty  only  in  perseverance,  and  in  the 
use  of  his  arms.  Antony  himself.  In  every  en- 
counter, was  prepared  for  the  last  extremity, 
Hnd  had  a  person  retained,  with  orders,  in  case 
of  his  being  iikely  to  fall  into  the  enemy*«  hands, 
to  end  his  life ;  or,  in  case  he  were  killed  in 
battle,  to  disfigure  his  body,  that  it  might  not 
be  known.  But  he  passed  through  aU  these 
difilenlties,  as  usual,  with  uncommon  constancy 
and  valour,  making,  in  twenty-one  days,  a 
march  of  three  hundred  miles,*  under  a  con- 
tinual attack  of  the  enemy,  in  which,  it  is  reck- 
oned that  his  army  was  eighteen  times  engaged 
in  battle.'  At  the  end  of  this  march,  in  review- 
ing the  legions,  with  which  he  began  to  retreat, 
it  wa^omid,  he  had  lost  about  a  rourth  of  their 
number ;'  or,  as  Plutarch  states  his  Iges,  twenty 
thousand  foot,  and  four  thousand  horse. 

It  appears  that  Antony,  upon  his  arrival  in 
the  Lesser  Armenia,  left  a  considerable  body 
behind  him  in  that  country,  to  check  the  farther 
pursuit  of  the  enemy,*  and  with  the  remainder 
of  the  army,  proceeding  from  thence  with  great 
precipitation,  and  under  great  hardships  from 
the  season,  by  which  he  added  eight  thousand 
men  man  to  hfi«  former  losses,  he  arrived  at 
Comi,  a  small  sea-port,  between  Berytus  and 
Sidon,  on  the  coast  of  Svrla.  At 
this  place,  he  was  received  by  Cleo- 

Eatra  on  board  her  fleet,  and  with 
er  effected  his  passage  by  sea  to 
Alexandria,  where  he  endeavoured 
to  conceal  his  losses,  and  to  efface 
the  memory  of  his  sufferings  in  the  midst  of  dis- 
sipation and  i^easure. 

During  the  dependence  of  these  events,  the 
state  of  the  war  in  Asia  had  been  variously  re- 
ported in  the  western  parts  of  the  empire.  It  was 
Delieved  for  some  time,  that  the  Roman  army  in 
Armenia,  with  its  leader,  had  perished.  On 
this  supposition,  Sextus  Pnmpeius,  who  stiU  re- 
mained in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  began  to  resume 
his  pretensions.  He  was  not  without  hopes, 
that  on  the  demise  of  Antony,  the  armies  of 
Asia  might  declare  for  himself^  and  during  some 
time,  affected  to  receive  every  person  who  re- 
paired to  him,  as  the*  head  of  a  party  that  was 
still  of  some  consideration  in  the  empire.  He 
even  proceeded  to  solicit  the  alliance  of  aU  the 
princes  of  the  east,    from  Th^ikce  to  Pontus, 
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and  the  banks  of  the  EdplntM.*  Bat  upon  tha 
report  of  Antony's  return  Into  Syria,  he  fau4 
aside  his  ambitious  thoughts,  and  Mat  a  messagv^ 
to  sue  for  protection.  Among  other  particularft,*^ 
he  set  fbrth,  that  he  had  committed  himsetf  14 
Che  Jostice  and  clemency  of  Antony,  not  ft«m 
despair,  or  from  any  sodden  impulse  whatevt*',' 
but  from  prerious  thought  and  mature  ddlboru 
ation.  He  might  hav^  had  a  safe  retreat,  and  li 
powerful  support,  he  said,  in  Spain,  where  Cli4 
friends  of  his  father  were  vet  niuneroii% 
full  of  zeal;  but  from  a  thorough 
that  the  Interests  of  Antony  were  the  same  ^ 
his  own,  he  had  preferred  his  alliance  to  J 
other.  *^  Octavius,"  he  continued,  *'  will » 
have  the  same  quarrel  with  you,  that  he  hai 
lately  had  with  me,  and  afterwards  wltli  f 
dus.  He  considers  the  empire  as  his  pn 
and  cannot  endure  a  partner.  His  open  i 
not  so  dangerous,  as  the  insidioas.  J  '^ 
and  the  artful  disguises  with  which  I 
designs.  1  make  you  an  offer  of  a  1 
that  is  sincere,  and  of  a  faith  that  is  y«t  i 
nade  you  the  same  oflbr,  wUl 
of  Sidly  and  Sardinia,  and  UT  _, 
^  fortune.  By  acoeptlng  of  it,  yo^' 
vriu  BAvo  \nfs  remains  of  a  family,  jet  respectedi 
by  the  Roman  people,  and,  by  joining  witti  imii 
yon  will  gain  the  accession  of  a  poity,  wlMI 
even  adversity  has  not  made  to  ahandoB  Mir 
leader."  ^^ 

While  Sextus  Pompeios  addressed^hlmwif  m 
Antony  in  these  tenns,  he  endeavomM  ttplB; 
serve  the  appearance  of  an  armed  foroe^  aiia 
hovered  about  with  some  sbijoNi  on  the  coast  of 
Ionia.  Being  pursued  by  Titius,  who  had 
orders  from  Antony  to  observe  his  motions,  he 
sailed  up  the  Propontis,  and  put  into  the  bar-> 
hour  of  r^icomedia.  Here  he  again  offered  to 
negotiate ; '  but  being  told  that  he  must  surren* 
der  at  discretion,  he  set  fire  to  his  ships,  and 
attempted  to  escape  by  Innd.  Having  got  into 
Phrygia,  he  was  taken  In  his  flight,  Mid  sooa 
after,  by  order  of  Antony,  was  put  to  death.    L 

This  event  being  known  at  Rome,  Octavlif 
ordered  public  rejoicings.  Among  these  was  a 
solemn  procession,  led  by  two  camsffes  or  cba;* 
riots  of  state :  in  one  of  them  Octavms  himself 
appeared ;  by  the  other,  he  marked  the  place 
that  was  due  to  Antony.  Still  farther,  to 
soothe  the  jealousy  of  his  colloagne  in  the  em* 
pire,  he  gave  orders  that  a  statue  should  bo 
erected  to  him  in  the  temple  ol'  Concord,  and  thsil 
he  should  have  a  share  in  the  honoors  which 
had  been  recenUy  decreed  to  himself.  This  i»>. 
decent  triumph  over  the  last  of  a  ^mily,  wfaid^; 
had  been  so  long  in  high  estimation  at  RooM^ 
was  far  from  being  acceptable  to  the  peoplsk. 
The  misfortunes  M  the  young  man  himoei(ii 
who  fh>m  his  earliest  years  had  been  an  exil^^ 
and  stript  of  his  inheritance,  the  memory  of  hH 
fkttier  and  of  the  republic,  filled  the  minds  of 
men  with  secret  indignation,  and  with  a  tendek* 
melancholy  which  they  eould  not  di%oise ;  ao4 
though  Octavius  himself  escaped  on  this  oocaslim' 
without  any  public  insult,  yet  Titius  some  tim*' 
afterwards  exhibiting  pnolio  shows  in  tbtT 
theatre  of  the  great  Fompey,  was,  on  aeoonni^ 
of  the  part  whidi  he  had  taken  in  the  murder  of 
the  son,  driven  from  thcoce  hy  the  execrMicp( 
of  the  people,'  ^' 


-r^^-iiSL 
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The  torMt  of  Om  a  . 
faft  two  separate  lots,  imdar  the  diractloii  of 
masters,  who  were  loon  to  entertain  the  views 
atod  the  jenloiuies  of  separate  monarchs.  OctaTios 
was  become  the  sovereign  of  Rome,  and  occupied 
chiefly  in  removing  obsimctlons  to  hte  govern- 
foeiit,  and  in  eona^dating  the  arrangements  he 
hnd  made  in  the  state.  He  had  taken  measures 
to  repress  many  disorders,  the  dregs  of  the  civil 
wars,  which  still  afflicted  the  city  and  the  con- 
tiguous provinces.  He  had  brought  bis  armies 
under  toleralde  discipline,  and  even  in  a  great 
measure  reconciled  the  people  to  the  loss  of  their 
political  consequence,  and  of  their  libertiea.  He 
t<iok  care  to  destroy,  with  much  eatentatiooy  all 
papers  and  records  from  which  those,  who  had 
acted  against  himself,  might  fear  being  drawn 
into  trouble.  He  retained  the  usual  names,  and 
the  forms  of  office ;  and  wherever  he  himself 
was  to  exercise  any  uncommon  power,  he  talked 
of  it  as  a  mere  temporary  expedient  to  obviate 
the  disorders  of  the  times,  and  spoke  q{  his 
intention,  in  concert  with  Antony,  to  disooii'* 
tinue  every  Irregular  mode  of  administration,  as 
tioon  as  the  war  with  the  Parthians  should  be 
brought  to  a  period.  He  even  sent  Bibulus 
into  the  east,  with  open  and  poblic  instructions 
to  concert  with  his  colleague,  the  manner  and 
time  of  their  resignation.* 

'But  Antony,  acting  as  sovereign  of  the  east- 
em  empire,  appeared  on  his  part  to  be  altogether 
intent  on  the  entertainments  of  the  eoort  at 
Alexandria,  on  the  renewal  of  the  war  which  he 
ftifected  to  meditate  against  the  Parthians,  or  on 
his  project  aguinst  Artavasdes,  the  king  of  the 
Lesser  Armenia,  who  he  diought  had  betrayed 
him  in  his  late  expedition.  He  was  encouraged 
in  his  denigns  on  that  quarter^  by  the  offers  of  a 
league,  which  were  made  to  him  from  the  king 
of  Medea,  who  thinking  hui  services,  during  the 
late  invasion  ill  requited  by  the  Parthians,  vraa 
now  disposed  to  take  arms  against  them. 

Antony  having  accepted  of  this  alliance,  form- 
ed the  project  of  a  new  invasion  of  Armenia, 
chiefly  intent  on  his  design  to  get  the  person  of 
Artavasdes  into  bis  power;  but  he  was,  for  one 
season,  diverted  from  the  execution  of  his  pur- 
pose, by  an  incident,  which  brought  into  the 
scale  of  public  ooundls  the  weight  of  passions 
and  of  motives  at  all  times  powerful ;  and  at  a 
time  when  the  worid  was  to  be  eoveraed  by  the 
humours  of  a  few  persons,  scarcely  to  be  balanced 
by  any  other  consideration  whatever. 

Octavia  was  become  impatient  of  the  neglect 
with  which  she  was  treated  by  her  husband,  and 
jealous  of  the  preference  whicn  he  gave  to  Cleo- 
patra. Hearmgthat  be  was  to  iMve  Alenm- 
dria  on  a  new  Parthian  expedition,  she  deter- 
mined to  place  herself  in  hw  wav  as  he  P*^ed 
through  Syria.  To  enhance  the  pleasure  or  their 
meeting,  she  was  furnished  with  a  variety  (^ 
presents,  and,  among  the  rest,  attended  by  a 
body  of  twa  thousand  chosen  men,  clothed  and 
accoutred  in  the  manner  of  the  pnetorian  bands, 
which  had  been  formed  by  her  brother  for  the 
guard  of  his  own  ptrsoo,  and  which  he  nowaent 
■a  a  token  of  friendship  to  Antony.  She  was 
arrived  in  Greece  with  this  attendance  when 
her  intcntioB  became  known  in  Efypt.* 

On  hearing  of  this  jooraey  of  Octavia,  QeOi. 
patra  being  gready  aUumed,  had  the  addkMi  to 


a  Appian.  de  BeD.  Cir.  lib.  t. 
I>  I>io.  Cass.  lib.  xxxiiL    Plat,  in  Antooio. 
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ittf  now  paieeUed  i  mear  sunk  nndar  a  wtighl  ♦f  aOictlM,  i$AUk 
she  affected  to  bear  with  fortitude;  but  wa» 
sometimes  surprised  in  tear*,  which  she  eiKle»» 
voured  to  dry  up,  and  either  increased  the  an- 
guish of  real  passion,  or  gave  more  appearance 
of  sinceritv  to  her  dissimulation,  by  her  itfect»* 
tion  of  a  desire  to  conceal  what  she  felt.  Her 
health,  in  appearance,  declined,  and  it  was  whi*-: 


pared,  that  her  life  was  in  danger^    .  She  herself 
continued  obstinate  in  her  silence ; 


.  buthert^_ 
fidants  insinuated  that  the  fear  of  losing  Antony 
was  the  cause  of  her  distress,  and  that  the  day 
he  left  Alexandria,  would  probably  be  the  last 
of  her  Ufe.  Thus,  with  a  mixture  probably  of 
artifice  and  real  nassion,  not  uncommon  im  rasco 
of  this  sort,  the  Queen  of  Egypt  had  the  addrasa- 
to  retain  Antony  at  Alexandria,  and  prevaUad 
on  him  to  send  a  peremptory  order  to  Odavia, 
not  to  advance  in  her  intended  progress  to  tha 
east  He  excused  himself  at  t^e  same  tisMr 
from  even  accepting  the  presents  which  sha 
brought  from  her  brother.*" 

Upon  the  return  of  Octavia  to  Rome^  under 
all  the  circumstanoea  of  this  affront,  her  brother 
proposed  that  she  should  renounce  her  coniiee-. 
tion  with  Antony,  and  remove  from  his  house; 
but  if  in  this  he  wished  her  to  act  from  rcaent- 
ment,  her  own  conduct,  though  proceeding 
a  different  motive,  was  better  cakulatod  toi 
the  people  in  avenging  her  quarreL  Being  Willi* 
ing  to  await  the  return  of  her  husband's  inr liwi  i 
tiMis,  she  remained  at  the  head  of  hia  f 
continued  to  manage  his  affairs,  and . 
every  particular  as  the  mother  of  his  chHdre*, 
even  of  those  by  a  former  marriage,  and  under- 
took  the  protection  of  such  ailberenta  and 
frieqds  as  came  to  aolicit  their  affishn  ia  th« 
capitol.'* 

The  unworthy  treatment  which  Octavia  tck 
ceived  in  return  for  so  much  duty,  as  it  interest- 
ed the  public  in  her  &vour,  so  it  gave  an  imme* 
diato  prospect  of  a  breach  between  the  leader^ 
who  now  divided  the  empire.  Antony  and  Clo* 
tavios  had  been  rivals  for  the  succession  of  C«- 
Bar's  power,  had  frequent  quarrels,  which  were 
suspended  from  time  to  tmie  by  apparent  and 
amoiguoiis  reconciliatione.  Even  tne  marriage, 
of  Octavia  was  no  more  than  a  mere  expedient 
to  put  off  to  a  more  amvenient  time  a  final 
Inwli,  which,  between  partiea  of  such  opposito 
pretensions,  must  in  the  end  be  deemed  uiw 
avoidable. 

It  is  probable  that  Octavius,  in  all  the  viciasi* 
tudes  of  his  connection  with  Antony,  or  with 
any  other  party,  had  never  loot  bight  of  the  eafc»> 
pectations  ne  faAd  formed  from  his  earlieet  youthi 
not  only  as  the  heir  of  Julius  Csesar,  but  as  tha 
successor  likewiee  to  his  power  in  the  common- 
wealth. He  united  or  broke  with  different  par- 
ties, according  to  the  state  of  his  affairs,  and 
procured  these  breaches  or  coalitions  in  the  pra- 
ciae  conjunctures  that  were  moat  favourable  to 
himself.  He  at  one  time  joined  with  the  senate^ 
and  the  assassina  of  hla  uncle,  to  pull  down  tha 
power  of  Antony ;  he  afterwartu  joined  with 
Antony  to  reduce  the  senate,  and  to  destrov  tha 
republic  He  courted  Antony  occasieoaUy,  to 
prevent  his  ff»rmiug  any  dangeroua  combinatjan 
with  Sexttts  Pompeius  or  with  Lepidua,  andy  in 
general,  kept  teraaa  with  htm,  wnile  either  af 
theae  leaders  continued  to  be  fonnidaU%  or 
could  cast  the  balance  by  uniting  against  him. 


10  Plot,  to  Aatonio. 
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sioB,  lUMler  G«MiBw,  aodnff  in  BaaiudaL, 
received  a  check,  and  been  oUiged  to  retire 


SM 

Tliia  refined  poUtician,  upon  beoofning  eole 
master  of  Italy,  and  of  the  western  proTinces, 
was  now  better  enabled,  than  fomierlv,  to  brave 
the  power  of  his  remaining-  competitor  in  the 
empire;  and  he  prepared  for  a  contest,  which 
could  not  be  long  avoided.  He  had  grmtly  re- 
duced his  military  establishmeut,  by  purging  his 
armies  of  improper  subjects,  not  only  the  armies 
which  had  come  over  to  him  from  his  antago- 
nists, Seztus  Pompeius  and  Lepidus,  but  those 
likewise  which  had  been  levied  in  common  be- 
tween Antony  and  himself.  But  even,  after  he 
had  thus  dismissed  such  as  were  of  doubtful 
ikith,  and  reduced  his  establishment  to  that 
measure  which  he  wished  to  maintain,  he  had 
still  remaining  a  greater  number  than  his  pre« 
sent  occasions  seemed  to  require,  and  he  sought 
for  pretences,  under  which,  in  the  present  state 
of  tranquillity  to  which  his  division  of  the  em- 
pire was  reduced,  he  might  avoid  giving  any 
alarm  to  his  rival,  and  justify  his  maintaining 
so  great  a  military  force.  For  this  purpose  prob- 
ably it  was,  that  ne  formed  the  project  of  a  war 
first  in  AfVica,  in  the  execution  of  which,  he 
actually  passed  into  Sicily ;  and  being  there  some 
time  detained  by  contrary  winds,  be  changed 
his  object,  and  sent  the  army  destined  for  Africa 
to  the  opposite  side  of  Italy,  beynnd  the  Hadri- 
atic,  to  make  war  on  the  Japydcs,  Savi,  Pan- 
nonii,  and  yricum, 

who  were  i  to  fur- 

nish his  ti  -eal  ser- 

vice, as  wi  pretence 

for  keepic  >rdingly 

penetrated,  by  bis  orders,  tievoud  the  frontier  of 
the  empire  on  that  side,  and  were  employed  to 
pUher  laurels  at  the  expense  of  the  barbarians, 
by  whom,  he  alleged,  that  his  proviooes  had 
been  often  infested. 

In  the  mean  while,  according  to 
U.  C.  710.  the  arrangements  that  were  made 
X».  Scribo.  relating  to  the  succession  of  oon- 
uUu  Li^  suls,  Antony  was  elected  into  this 
ibifuV  *"  ®®**'  *"*•  though  not  present  in 
L.  Sempro.  P«"on  on  the  first  of  January,  had 
mhu  Aira-  "^  name  entered  on  the  record. 
tinms.  In  accepting  of  this  nomination, 

BMtKaLJulli.hB  meant  no  more  than  to  aecer- 
^««'- -Aw^-    tain  his  right  to  dispose  of  the  con- 

mlus  Ex'  •"'•'^  '""  ^^  «^^*"  •  commis- 
Kal.'jyocem.  jion,  by  which,  on  the  verv  day  of 
M.  Heren-  his  admission,  he  vacated  the  office 
$tlmt,  in  favour  of  another,  and  brought 

forward  a  number  of  his  friends  in 
the  oeune  of  the  year.  He  wished  by  these 
flMans  to  make  known,  that  although  Oetavius 
was  pleased  to  occupy  the  seats  of  rovemmeiit; 
yet  he  was  not  to  engross  for  his  mends  and  re- 
tainers the  ordinary  honours  that  were  enjoyed 
In  the  state. 

Oetavius,  probably,  treading  as  nearly  as  he 
could  in  the  steps  of  his  hit^  uncle,  still  sought 
for  occasions  to  keep  his  armies  in  service ;  and 
although  he  was  not  inclined  to  make  war  abroad, 
•r  make  new  acquisitions  of  territory  to  the 
WBinnne,  yet  he  affected  to  have  many  designs 
Which  required  the  possession  of  a  military  force. 
Among  these,  he  projected  an  enterprise  for  the 
Teductfon  of  Britain,  made  the  necessary  pre- 
parations, and  proceeded  himself  to  the  northern 
parts  of  Gaul.  Here,  however,  his  attention 
was  again  diverted  to  a  different  quarter.  Hav- 
ing an  army  employed  on  the  side  of  llljnricum. 
In  separate  divisions,  under  Agrippa  and  other 
officers,  Mewala  srid  Geminus,  whose  names 
only  arc  known  ;  it  was  rffk>rted,  that  the  divi- 


e  parts  of  the  country  they  had  formerly  oe* 
oupieu.      Upon  this  alarm,    '^        * 


Octovius 
thought  proper  to  lay  aside  bis  design  upoB 
Britain ;  but  finding,  upon  his  arrival  in  lUyri* 
cum,  tluU  the  supposed  loss  was  already  ■•• 
paired,  the  enemy  in  different  encounters  defeat-* 
ed,  and  the  former  ground  of  his  army  recovered^ 
he  himself  joined  Agrippa,  who  was  employed 
against  the  Dalmatians,  and  continued  for  wmam 
months  to  take  a  part  in  the  campaign  with  thin 
favourite  officer.'  ^^i 

Antonv,  at  the  same  time,  as  if  equally  dfe- 


posed  to  nave  an  army  inured  to  service,  aanp^ 
likewise  for  occasions  of  war ;  and  having  MM^ 
ed  the  jealousies  of  Cleopatni,  bv  a  iiiiiMliiflp 


irreconcilable  breach  with  her  rival,  was  per* 

mitted  to  form  proje<  beyond  tte 

limits  of  Egypt.    He  gnaagaiMt 

the  kings  of^  Arme  •      Im..tW 

spring,  he  advanced  to  ISicopolis,  a 


named,  from  the  victory  of  Pompey  ov^  JIAIft^ 
ridates;  and  supposing  that  the  treaelMftigit 
Artavasdes,  in  betraying  Statianus,  would  Jti^ 
tify  any  measui^es  he  could  take  against  bim,  h* 
sent  repeated  messages,  under  pretence  of  fnead* 
ship,  desiring  a  conference ;  but  With  a  jrenL 
intention  of  seizing  his  person,  llie 
toally  to  remove  all  suspicions  of  any 
sign,  he  proposed  a  mairiage  between  AiflH^ 
der,  one  of  nis  own  sons  by  Cleopatra,  and  tM 
daughter  of  that  prince ;  but  not  succeeding  Ift 
this  artifice,  he  advanced  into  the  heart  of  Aiw 
menia,  and  threatened  to  lay  the  kingdom  wast# 
with  fire  and  sword.  The  king  being  unpr»» 
pared  for  defence,  took  his  resolution  at  last  l# 
try  the  sincerity  of  Antony's  professional  «ad 
was  actually  taken.  ^  j^^y 

llie  first  advantage  which  the  Roman  fMAl 
proposed  to  malce  of  this  capture,  was  exadlig 
a  ransom ;  and  for  this  pui-pose,  the  king,  being 
carried  round  the  foi-tresses  of  his  kingdom  im 
which  the  royal  treasure  had  been  depositsd^ 
was  made  to  demand  great  sums  of  money  nnd^K 
this  pretence ;  but  the  officers,  to  whom  this  de- 
mand was  addressed,  knowing  that  their  sova» 
reign  was  a  prisoner,  shut  their  gates  agaiMl 
him,  and  refused  to  comply.  The  army  of  AVr^ 
menia  at  the  same  time  assembled,  and  considoy' 
ing  the  throne  as  vacant,  placed  upon  it  Artaxe^ 
the  eldest  son  of  their  captive  king.  Being  laj 
by  this  young  prince  into  immediate  action  wltlb 
the  Romans,  they  were  defeated,  and  he  himself 
was  obliged  to  take  refuse  with  the  Parthians.,^  . 

Antony  contented  with  this  victory,  whie^ 
cave  him  possession  of  the  country,  put  his  amj. 
into  winter  quarters  in  the  Lesser  Armenia,  and 
entered  into  a  defensive  treaty  with  the  kingW 
Media,  whose  daughter,  upon  that  occasion,  wan 
betrothed  to  the  same  son  of  Cleopatra,  whom , 
proposed  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Arta^ 
vasdes  had  been  employed  as  a  snare  to  battWj 
that  prince.  ,  .,^x,  '3Z\ 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  tranoclkms,  Xm^t 
tony  set  out  on  his  return  to  Egypt,  and  asedk^ 
tating  a  triumphal  procession  Into  ths  dty  nf 
Aleicandria,  destined  his  captive  for  a  part  in  tha 
scene,  gave  orders  that  he  should  be  condnctai* 
thither  in  chains;  and  accordingly,  upon  thi|' 
arrival  of  the  troops  and  the  eqiupage  wbidi 
were  to  form  his  retinue,  he  made  his  eatrj 
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wUk  all  tka  panMlf»  of  a  Hamtm  trhimph,  fb- 
ytid  all  the  forms  which  wem  Qsnal  on  aneh 
•ocasHms  at  Rome,  made  a  speech  to  the  people, 
and  ordered  a  public  feast.  Id  these  ssTeral 
particulars,  aeemiii|f  to  place  the  inhabitants  of 
Akocandria  upon  a  foot  of  equality  with  the 
limnin  paople,  and  prostituting  a  solemn  insti- 
tution or  the  Romans  to  the  vanity  of  a  barbar^ 
ote  court,  he  gare  much  scandal  and  offence  at 
Boms.  Every  drcumstancs  being  examcrated 
hf  his  enemies,  his  own  extravagance  sained  a 
vsady  belief  to  every  report  that  was  ckculated 
against  him. 

It  has  been  observed,  on  diflTerent  occasions, 
that  Antony,  although  he  stemmed  the  current 
of  adversity  with  vigour  and  ability,  was  gener- 
ally  carried  by  prosperity  into  every  excess  of 
sensuality,  extravagance,  and  dissipation.  In 
tUs  time  of  festivity,  he  assumed,  in  the  midst 
ut  his  debauch,  not  only  the  eastern  dixsss,  and 
all  the  badges  of  royalty,  but  likewise*  the  attire 
and  designation  of  a  gold ;  wore  the  buskins,  the 
golden  crown,  and  tne  cbapUt  of  ivy  belonging 
ta  Bacchus,  held  the  Thyrsus  in  his  hand,  and 
wm  drawn  thronsh  the  streets  of  Alexandria  on 
m  oar  like  those  which  were  em^oved  in  the  pro- 
cessions of  the  gods.'  It  was  said,  that  Cleopa- 
tra at  the  same  time  assumed  the  dress  of  Isis ; 
that  being  seated  together  on  thrones  of  gold, 
elevated  on  a  lofty  jHatform,  Antony  presented 
Cleopatra  to  the  pe9ple»  as  queen  not  only  of 
Egvpt  and  Cyprus,  but  likewise  of  Africa  and 
CBlesyria,  and  that  he  associated  with  her  In 
these  titles  C«sarion,  her  supposed  son  by  Julius 
CHsar.  To  his  own  son  Alexander,  in  these 
drunken  assignations  of  empire,  it  was  reported 
that  he  allotted  Armenia,  Media,  and  Parthia, 
which,  though  not  in  his  possession,  he  consid- 
ered as  a  certain  conquest :  to  Ptolomv,  another 
o#  his  sons,  Phoenicia,  Syria,  and  Cilida,*  and 
presented  each  of  them  to  the  people  in  the  dress, 
and  with  the  ensigns  and  the  retinue  suited  to 
the  several  destinations ;  Alexander,  with  the 
Persian  tiara ;  and  Ptolomy,  with  the  dreas 
ami  diadem  worn  bv  the  princes  of  Macedonia. 

This  mock  distribution  of  the  eastern  king- 
dMns  ^vas  executed  In  formal  deeds  or  writings, 
of  which  copies  were  ordered  to  Rome  to  be  de- 
posited in  the  records  of  the  temple  of  Vesta,  and 
In  the  keeping  of  the  virgins.  And  as  Octavius 
lacked  forwanl  to  an  immediate  quarrel  with 
Antony,  the  whole  circumstances  with  which 
thtae  acts  had  been  solemnized  at  Alexandria, 
were  industriously  publbhed  at  Rome  to  his 
pnjoflice.  The  writings,  however,  not  being 
aotually  brought  to  the  cit^  before  the  subse- 
quent year,  in  which  Domitius  and  Sosius  were 
consuls,  part  of  the  scandal  was  for  some  time 
secreted  by  the  influence  of  these  magistrates, 
who  were  inclined  to  favour  Antony  against 
Octavius  in  the  impending  contest  for  empire. 
While  Antony  indulged  him- 
self in  these  extravagances  at 
Alexandria,  Octavius,  with  L. 
Volenti  us  Tullus,  assumed  the 
title  of  consuls  at  Rome ;  but  the 
first,  at  his  admission,  thought 
proper  to  follow  the  example  that 
was  lately  set  to  him  by  Antony ; 
on  the  first  of  January  vacated 
the  oflice,  and  substituted  another 
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be  communicated  this  dignity 
in  the  course  of  the  year  to  an 
diiferen  t  persons. 

'llie  office  of  ndile,  which  had 
been  generally  declined  on  ac- 
count uf  the  expense  which  at- 
tended the  dischaiige  of  it,  and 
which  had  been  for  some  time 
discontinued,  was  now  revived  In 
the  person  of  Agrippa,  who, 
tliough  he  had  been  already  of  a  higtier  rank, 
and  in  the  station  of  consul,  vuluntarily  under- 
took the  duties  of  anlUe ;  and,  at  his  own  ex- 
liense,  applied  himself  to  the  more  serious  objects 
of  the  trust,  by  constructing  highways,  erecting 
public  works,  and  cleansing  the  common  sewers, 
works  of  great  antiquity,  that  seemed  to  exceed 
the  force  of  the  times  to  which  they  were  refer- 
red.* He  at  the  same  time  mmired  the  circus, 
made  new  regulations  for  conducting  the  enter- 
tainments  of  that  place,  and  himself  exhibited 
magnificent  shows. 

Under  this  magistracy  of  Agrippa,  the  psopla 
were  gratified  with  presents,  as  well  as  with 
pastimes.  Articles  of  finery,  trinkets,  and  even, 
sums  of  money  were  distributed  by  a  spedes  of 
lottery.  Counters  or  billets,  entitling  the  bearer 
to  certain  prizes,  which  were  marked  upon  each, 
were  thrown  out  by  handfuls  to  lie  scrambled  for 
In  the  crowd.  Public  batiis,  furnished  with  all 
the  usual  apparatus,  were  provided,  and  attend- 
ed with  keepers  and  drassers  at  the  public  ex- 
pense ;*  acts  of  munificence  and  popularity,  in 
which  it  was  thought  proper  to  cultivate  the 
public  favour. 

Octavius  at  the  same  time,  on  so  near  a  pros- 
pect of  a  quarrel  with  Antony,  who  was  to  en»- 
plov  half  the  forces  of  the  empire  against  him, 
nad  the  good  fortune  to  disengsge  himself  from 
foreign  wars,  lliose  which  he  carried  on  in 
Dalmatia,  terminated  in  the  submission  of  that 
people,  in  their  giving  hostages  for  their  good  be- 
naviour,  and  in  their  restoring  the  colours  which 
had  been  taken  from  a  Roman  army  tbev  had 
defeated  under  the  conduct  of  Vatinius.  Ilieae 
he  hung  up  in  a  portico,  which  bore  his  own 
name ;  but  a  triumph  being  decreed  to  him,  he 
declined  or  deferred  accepting  of  it ;  on  this,  as 
Ml  man;^  other  occasions,  discovering  a  mind, 
though  fund  of  dominion,  indifferent  to  pomp, 
and  the  exterior  appearances  of  power. 

Antony  passed  the  summer  at  the  head  of  hia 
army  In  Syria,  without  having  made  any  at- 
tempt against  the  Parthians.  He  renewed  his 
defensive  alliance  with  the  king  of  Media ;  and 
the  parties  in  this  treaty,  being  to  name  the 
powers  against  whom  they  respectively  wished. 
In  the  event  of  a  war,  to  secure  an  alliance,  the 
king  of  Media  made  particular  mention  of  the 
Parthhms,  and  Antony  named  Octavius.  At 
the  end  of  this  negotiation,  they  mutually  made 
an  exchange  of  some  troops.' 

Thus  Antony  made  no  secret  of  the  diatmst 
which  he  conceived  of  hb  ooUeague  in  the  empire^ 
or  of  a  breach,  which,  from  their  mutual  jeal- 
ouaies  and  provocations,  was  gradually  widening. 
He  affected  to  treat  Csesarion,  the  reputed  aon 
of  Julius  Cspsar  by  Cleopatra,  as  the  legithnatt 
heir  of  the  Julian  family.  He  likewise  retorted 
on  Octavius,  the  artifice  which  had  been  prae* 
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timd  m§tim/t  himmkf,  by  prafcslnf  an  im«ntioB 
Co  redtfn  the  power  of  triumrir.  He  com- 
■Joined  of  the  violence  which  had  been  done  to 
liepidue ;  but  adced,  if  Lepidoe  wo^  justly  de- 
poaed,  why  he  liiineelf  was  not  admitted  to  his 
ahare  iu  the  provincea  ?  He  complained  of  his 
baing  azcduded  from  a  share  in  the  spoils  of  Sex- 
tos Fompeiua,  as  well  as  of  L«pidu8 ;  and  of  his 
being  ezduded  from  Italy,  which  was  the  com- 
mon aeal  of  goronameot  to  the  whole  empire, 
and  which  Octavfua  had  not  any  right  to  appro- 
priate to  himself. 

To  ihese  oomplainta  OctaTios  replied,  That 
Antony,  without  making  any  compensation  to 
bis   oolkeagties  in  the  western  provinces,    had 


•eiawd-on  the  Icingdom  of  Egypt ;    that  he  had 

ttnwarrantalilv  put  Sextos  IHnnpei 

that  he  had  dlsaoooared  the  Roman  name  by 


eios  to  death; 


his  breach  of  £tith  with  the  king  of  Armenia, 
aad  liad  given  no  account  at  Rome  of  the  spoib 
of  that  kingdom ;  that  he  had  presumed  to  die- 
member  the  Roman  empire  in  behalf  of  Cleopa- 
.tra,  and  of  her  children ;  and  that  he  supported 
.  her  in  an  attempt  to  intrude  into  the  family  of 
Caeaar  one  of  her  spurious  progeny.' 
.  Tlieae  mutual  complaints  were  publicly  made, 
and  supported  at  Rome.  Neither  of  the  parties 
proleascd  any  intention  of  going  to  war ;  but, 
under  various  pretences,  collected  money,  and 
augmented  their  forces.  They  held  a  continual 
correspondence  by  agents  and  messengers,  mere- 
ly to  have  an  opportanitv  of  observing  each 
other's  motions ;  and  soon  involved  in  their  dis- 
putes and  iealousies,  not  only  their  own  imme- 
diate retainers  and  friends,  but  such  o'l  now 
composed  the  senate  and  assemblies  of  the  people, 
who  could  not  remain  unconcerned  spectators  in 
adiiference  between  persons  who  were  likely 
again  to  involve  the  empire  Itaelf  in  a  civil  war. 
Cneius  Domitius  Ahenobar- 
bos,  and  Caios  Sosius,  having  in 
consequence  of  preceding  enga^«v- 
ments  succeedea  to  the  consulate, 
and  being  attached  to  Antony, 
<menly  espoused  his  causi*.  So- 
sius,  on  tne  first  of  January,  in 
entering  upon  his  office,  ventured 
to  arraign  the  c^mduct  of  Octa- 
viua,  enumerated  the  injuries  which  he  had  of- 
ibred  to  Antony,  and  moved  the  senate  for  re- 
dress. 

Oetavius,  having  previous  Intimation  of  what 
was  to  be  moved  by  the  consul,  and  wishing  to 
kaow  the  full  extent  of  the  charge  before  he 
abould  be  obliged  to  reply,  on  that  day,  absented 
bfmaelf  finim  the  senate ;  but  took  care  to  have 
Noniua,  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  pre- 
pared to  watch  over  his  interest,  and  to  put  a 
negative  on  any  proceeding  that  might  be  at- 
tempted to  his  prejudice.  At  the  next  assembly 
of  the  senate,  he  appeared  with  a  numerous  body 
of  armed  aaen,  seated  himadf  bctwieen  the  con- 
sols, and  from,  that  pbu^  made  bis  answer  to  the 
aconaatloaa,  which  in  the  former  meeting  had 
iNBen  atatad -against  him,  and  retorted  much  blama 
•o  kia  enemies.  He  called  upon  Antony,  in 
particular,  to  return  into  Italy,  and  to  reaign  the 
triumvimte,  the  period  for  which  that  temporary 
power  was  created  being  now  expired." 

To  this  defiance,  on  the  part  of  Oetavius,  no 
reply  being  made  by  the  firtcnds  of  Antony,  the 
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lai^avmad  for-aomf  dar%  di 
which  tfane  both   the  consuls  thoognt   ^i 


for-aomf 

to  withdraw  from  the  city ;  and  not  supposing 
themaelvea  safe  within  the  jurisdictloa  or  a  per- 
son against  whom  they  had  taken  ao  hoetjle  9 
part,  continued  their  retreat  into  Asia,  where 
Antony,  whose  cause  they  had  espoused,  had 
the  means  to  protect  them. 

Oetavius,  pieaaed  to  find  hhnself,  by  the  lli^t 
of  the  ordinary  magistrates,  left  master  of  tho 
city,  and  freed  from  tlie  necessity  of  eoaployinf 
Immediate  force  agalnsl  the  forma  of  common- 
wealth, gave  them  no  interruption,  nor  attempt- 
ed to  prevent  tiieir  caeape.  He  even  gave  cnit, 
that  these  ofBoers  had  withdrawn  by  his  permla- 
sion,  and  that  every  ana  else  who  was  dispssid 
to  join  his  antagonist,  might  follow  their  ex- 
ample.' 

Antony,  when  he  received  an  account  of  what 
was  thus  paasing  at  Rome,  being  arrived  in  tbo 
Lesser  Armenia,  on  his  last  expedition  into  than 
country,  assembled  all  the  aenatora  of  his  party 
who  were  then  with  hla  army,  laid  before  them 
his  grounds  of  complaint  against  Ootavina,  re- 
nounced in  form  his  marriage  with  Octavia,  and 
declared  war  on  her  brother.*  At  the  same 
time,  he  took  a  aolemn  oath,  in  which  he  bound 
himself,  at  the  end  of  six  months,  after  he  shovld 
have  relieved  Italv  from  the  tyranny  of  Oet^ 
viuH,  to  restore  the  government  entire  to  the 
senate  and  people,  agreeably  to  the  ancient  con- 
stitution. Having  taken  this  metiiod  to  gain  all 
those  who  wished  for  the  restoration  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  having  remitted  great  sums  Of 
mnnev  into  Italy,  to  be  dealt  out  in  presents  and 
gratuities  to  the  army  of  his  rival,*  instead  of 
ptu*8uin£  the  pretended  object  of  the  war  in  Ar- 
menia, he  put  his  army  in  motion  westward. 
Having  Canidius  advanced  with  sixteen  legiooa, 
he  himself  conducting  the  queen  of  Egypt,  who 
was  to  have  her  share  in  the  enterprise,  toctk^ 
route  of  Ephesus,  where  all  bis  ships  were  ar- 
dered  to  assemble.  Of  these  he  had  eight  hun- 
dred sail,  of  which  Cleopatra  furnished  two  hun- 
dred completely  equipped,  together  with  tweatp 
thousand  talents  in  money.* 

The  consuls  Domitiusand  Sosius  having  join- 
ed Antony  at  Ephesus,  and  finding  all  his  conn* 
misgoverned  by  the  caprice  of  Cleopatra,  and 
all  his  measures  made  subservient  to  her  vanitf 
or  interest,  warmly  recommended  that  tM 
queen  of  Egypt  should  return  into  her  oam 
kingdom,  and  there  remain  until  the  war  shoidd 
be  at  an  end ;  but  she,  dreading  the  loss  of  her 
infinence,  the  restoration  of  Octavia,  and  0  re- 
conciliation of  parties,  to  which  her  preteuvons, 
interests,  and  passions  must  be  the  first  sacrifice, 
eropAoyed  all  her  artifice  to  defeat  their  counad, 
and  to  maintain  her  ascendant  over  Anb 
For  this  purpose,  with  more  care  and  1 
than  die  mustered  the  forces  of  heralliea,  ore 
lected  the  resources  of  her  kingdom  for  the  sup- 
port  of  the  war,  she  assembled  from  every  quar- 
ter the  means  <^  dissipation  and  the  inatruraenta 
of  pleasure. 

Many  Roman  officers,  who  had  hitherto  tatfh- 
barked  their  fortunes  with  Antony,  disgusted  |>r 
the  appearances  of  levity  and  diasipation  whidi 
attended  him  on  this  occasion,  withdrew  &^^ 
his  cause,  and  threw  themsdvos  into  the  anna 
of  his  enemy.     Plancus,  in  particular,  with  ^tV 
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flat,  loikg  4lMittill«d  with  th«  litftiMoce  and 
cimducc  of  Cleopatm,  deserted  him.  They 
brought  tHth  tiiem  into  Italypartlcular  accounta 
of  Antonir's  levity,  and  of  Cleopatra's  insolent 
spetebM^  insinnating  that  she  flattered  herself 
wi<h  the  hopes  of  burning  mistress  of  the  Ro- 
man  empire.  They  product  coules  of  Antony's 
will,  already  mentioned  as  harlnF  been  sent  to 
th«  reeords  of  the  Vestals,  and  which,  by  its  ex- 
travagance, procured  credit  to  every  other  re- 
port Which  was  raised  to  his  prejudice,  so  much  as 
to  make  it  believed,  that  if  he  should  prevail  in 
the  contest  with  Octavios,  he  meant  to  declare 
Cleopatra  queen  of  the  Romans,  and  to  transfer 
Hie  seat  of  the  empire  to  Alexandria. 

These  reports  tendinr  to  render  Antony  an 
oUect  of  ridicule,  or oiscom,  were m^opagated 
with  great  effect  among  the  people.  They* were 
tven  mtroduced  in  the  senate,  and  employed  aa 
^e  pretence  for  a  motion  that  was  made  to  di- 
gest him  of  his  present  command  in  the  east, 
and  of  that  share  of  the  sovereirnty  whidi  he 
held  in  the  capacity  of  triumvir,  and  to  de- 
clare him  incapable  of  holding  the  ofioe  of 
consul,  to  which  he  was  destined  for  the  enso* 
Ingmr* 

rlancus.  In  support  of  the  motion  Aat  waa 
made  to  this  purpose,  urging,  together  with  the 
Ireports  now  mentioned,  the  manifold  disorders 
which  were  Imputed  to  Antony,  and  the  many 
offences  he  had  committed  against  the  common- 
Wealth,  was  answered  with  great  courage  and 
aaparity,  by  persons  who  still  ventured  to  es- 
pouse the  caoae  of  the  abaeot  triumvir.  «  WhDe 
you  were  of  his  ooqncila,'*  said  Copoalus  to 
Plancus  on  this  ooea^n,  **  I  doubt  not  hut  tlia 
tondoct  of  Antony  was  sufliciently  blame^ 
^ble.*'* 

Octaviua,  however,  being  master  at  Rome, 
Hie  ktotion  waa  carried,  and  a  decree  was  ob^ 
talnod,  in  consequence  of  it,  to  suspend  Marie 
Antony  in  th«  ezerciae  of  all  his  powers.  War 
•t  the  same  time  was  formally  dedared 
$gainst  the  queen  of  Egypt,  while  Octavins, 
with  his  usoal  discretion,  to  avoid  malcing 
aoemles  unnecessarily  of  those  who  must  have 
l^een  involved  with  Antony  in  any  personal  at- 
tainder, did  not  include  him  in  this  declaration. 
A  proclamation  however  was  published,  '*  re- 
taking all  ctdzcus  to  wifhdnnr.  themselves 
noaft  Antony,  as  Wing  abandoned  to  the  ca- 
pHoes  of  a  stranger,  and  a  woman,  who,  by  a 
kitid  of  fosclnation,  led  him  In  her  train,  and 
^vailed  upon  him  to  countenance,  against  his 
#wn  country,  a  war  which  waa  to  be  conducted 
W  the  eunuchs  Mardio  and  Pothlnus,  keepers  of 
the  palace  of  Alexandria;  and  )>y  1>^  uid  Char- 
mion,  the  waiting  women  of  Cleopatra,  who 
iMped  aoon  to  reign  In  the  capital  of  the  Roman 
empire,  as  absolutely  as  they  had  for  some  time 
governed  in  the  provinces  of  the  East."  ' 

In  the  sequel  of  these  dedaratlons,  some  taxes 
Ihr  the  expense  of  the  war  were  laid  on  the  In- 
habitants of  Italy;  an  uneommon  stretch  of 
nower,  which,  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy  who 
was  likely  to  divide  die  people,  appeared  to  be  im- 
pfllitie  and  dangerous.  All  fWed  slaves,  having 
two  bandred  sestertia  or  upwards,  were  requir- 
ed to  pay  an  eighth  of  their  effects,  fWe  citizens 
were  required  to  pay  a  fourth  of  their  yearly  re- 
yenue ;  and  these  exactions  being  violently  en- 


7  Yen.  Pater,  lib.  I».  c. 
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forced,  gave  rise  in  m«y  places  to  insnrrectlofi 
and  bloodshed  ;*  and  die  ininda  of  man  belYuf 
greatly  agitated,  reports  of  prMagea  and  prodi- 
gies were  circulated  as  usual,  in  thnes  of  great 
alarm,  and  on  the  eve  of  important  erenta. 

Antony,  in  the  mean  time,  advance<f  with  his 
fleet  and  army  from  Ephesus  to  Saroos,  and 
from  thence  to  Athens,  where,  together  with 
the  queen  of  Egypt,  he  was  rec^fived  with  a 
flattering  pageantry,  and  with  many  compli- 
mentary addresses,  In  composing  wnich;  this 
people  now  exercised  that  ingenuity  for  which 
they  were  formerly  celebrated  in  conducting 
matters  of  state  and  of  war.  Cleopatra  was  aa- 
mitted  to  the  tnedwn.  of  the  city  of  Athena. 
Antony,  belnr  already  a  citizen,  led  the  procea- 
slon,  in  which  the  republic  came  to  oonrer  tbif 
honour  on  the  queen ;  and  made  her  a  speeoh  i^ 
name  of  his  fellow-cltizena,  the  Athenlaik 
people. 

From  thence  Antony  proceeded  to  the  Idand 
of  Corcyra,  where  all  nis  forces  assembled,  ana 
seemed  to  threaten  Italy  with  an  immediate  itir 
yaslon.  He  had  undoubtedly  got  the  start  of 
his  antagonist,  might  have  surprised  him,  anj 
divided  the  inhabitants  of  Itabr,  and  other  parts 
of  the  western  empire.  Of  these,  numbera 
were  discontented  on  account  of  recent  exac- 
tions, many  were  disposed  to  favour  the  abaeitt 
party,  or  from  animosity  to  a  government,  under 
which  they  had  experienced  oppression,  weira 
desirous  ofany  change. 

With  all  these  advanti^es  in  his  favour,  An- 
tony either  never  had  the  Intention  to  Invade 
Italy  in  the  present  season,  or  laid  it  aside,  an4 
determined  to  pass  the  winter  in  Greece.  Ho 
sent  his  fleet  into  the  gulph  of  Ambracia,  an4 
quartered  his  army  in  the  Peloponnesna,  of 
round  the  gulph  of  Corindi,  wnere,  besidei 
the  ordinary  resources  of  the  oountry,  they  had 
continual  supplies  of  every  necessary  by  act; 
from  Asia  ana  Egypt. 

By  ikt  last  arrangement,  which  had  been 
concerts  between  Octavlus  and 
U.  C.  782.  Antony,  for  the  succession  of  con- 
Imper.  Cms.  auls  during  eight  years,  of  whldi 
Mar,  Fat.  this  was  the  last,  they  themselvea 
Hfessala  Cor-  were  now  to  have  entered  on  the 
iSy^Sf*  u  ^^p  ^^  Antony  being  set  addf 

Xat.dcLOH.  P«>pl«>  Octavlus  assumed  fbr  hH 
PompHus.  ooHeacue,  Messala»  draady  m^- 
«  tioned  as  the  particular  friend  ^ 

Marcus  Brutus.  This  almost  only  remaining 
partizan  of  the  republic  had  been  among  the  pror 
aeribed,  but  was  afterwards  taken  into  favour^ 
and  reconciled  to  the  successor  of  Caesar.  ** 

Octavlus  now  holding  the  office  of  Ronutfi 
consul,  endeavoured  to  sink,  under  this  design 
nation  of  a  legal  magistrate,  his  pretensions  as  a 
military  adventurer,  and  qualified  the  troops, 
which  he  employed  against  Antonv>  as  tba 
forces  of  the  commonwealth,  assembfel  to  repel 
die  attack  of  a  foreign  enemy.  He  drew  them 
together  on  the  coast  of  Apulia,  and  while  be 
stationed  the  greater  part  of  his  fleet  tn  two 
divisions  at  Brundisinm  imd  Tarentum,  sent 
Agrippa  with  a  squadron  to  ply  off  the  harbours 
of  Oroece,  and  to  intarrupt  tae  naval  communi- 
cadooa  of  die  enemy. 

By  the  vigilance  and  activity  of   Agrippa, 
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many  oapturef  were  -made  iathe  winter,  ami  the 
vonmyan^  of  com,  arms,  and  roUiiary  st<ii*C8 
fVom.  Asii,  Syria,  and  Effypt,  intended  for  the 
use  of  Antony's  fleet  and  army,'  wm  rendered 
difficult  and  extremely  precarious.  To  supply 
tlieir  necessities,  both  his  sea  and  land  forces 
were  obliged  to  plunder  the  country  around 
them  i  and,  in  the  want  of  horses  and  carriages, 
drove  the  Inhabitants  like  beasts  of  burden, 
laden  with  com  and  other  provisions,  to  the  sea 
coast.  Antony,  when  be  joined  his  fleet  at 
Aotiam,  being  told  that  half  his  rowers  had 
perished  from  scarcity  and  disease :  "  The  oars,** 
ne  said,  "  I  hope  are  safe.*'* 

In  the  mean  time,  Octavius  brought  his  land 
forces  to  Bmndislom  and  Tarentum ;  and  either 
to  show  the  strength  of  his  party)  or  to  secure 
the  persons  of  those  of  whoee  fidelity  be  enter- 
taioed  l^ly  doubt,  summoned  all  the  Roman 
eiCixena  of  note  to  attend  him  on  the  coast. 
F^WD  thence,  in  ordar  tn  profit  by  Antony's 
ddiay,  and  to  fix  the  theatre  of  the  war  in 
Greece,  he  embarked  with  his  army,  and  stood 
for  the  opposite  coast  oi  Epirus.  He  landed 
under  the  promontory  of  Acroceraunus,  the 
wme  place  at  which  Julius  debarked  in  pursuit 
of  the  war  with  Pompfy  ;  and  from  this  place, 
ordering  the  fleet  to  coast  round  the  head  lands, 
and  the  island  of  Coroyra,  he  marched  witii 
the  army  along  shore  towards  the  gulph  of  Am- 
bracia. 

This  gulph  opens  into  the  channel  that  sepa- 
rates the  islands  of  Corcyra,  Leucada,  and  Ce- 
phalonia.  It  is  narrow  at  its  entrance ;'  but  is 
wider  within,*  and  stretches  eastward*  about 
twenty  or  thirty  miles.  At  ita  opening,  on  the 
•oiUhem  shore,  stood  Actium,  and  opposite  to 
this  place  stood  Toryne^  afterwards  oJled  Ni- 
ppoOs.  Antony  had  teken.  possession  of  Ac- 
tium, and  having  a  proper  harbour  in  the  gut, 
commanded  the  whole  nav^tion  of  the  gulph. 

Octavius  advancing  with  hit  fleet  and  army 
from  the  northward,  and  having  no  opposition 
made  to  him  by  the  enemy,  took  possession  of 
Toryne,  entrenched  himself  in  a  strong  post  on 
shore,  and  stationed  his  fleet  behind  him  in  a 
creek,  which  furnished  a  harboiu:  sufllcientlv 
safe.* 

Antony,  already  posted  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  gulph,  either  did  not  think  himself  in  con- 
dition, to  prevent  the  enemy  from  making  this 
lodgment  in  his  pretence,  or  determined  by  some 
4»Uier  motive,  chose  tq  act  on  the  defensive ;  and 
thus  the  anfies  were  stationed,  Octavius  in 
Ej^ut,  and  Antony  in  Acamania,  on  the  op- 
pciaite  lidef  of  the  entrance  to  the  gulph  of  Am- 

^T^  state  of  the  forces  on  each  side  is  variously 
marled.  Plutarch  says,  that  in  entering  on 
the  war,  Antony  had  five  hundred  galleys,  of 
which  there  were  many  mounting  eight  and  ten 
tire  of  oars ;  that  the  land  army,  whieh  had 
bfen  transported  by  his  fleet,  conasted  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  infantry,  and  twelve  thousand 
bone;  that  OctaVius  had  two  hundred  and  fifty 
galleys,  eight  thousand  foot,  and  twelve  thou- 
sand  horse.     Others  place  the  superiority  of 


I  Oroa.  lib.  vi.  c.  10.  S  fbid. 

1  About  half  a  mile,  or  ftre  sUdia. 
4  One  hondred  stadia. 

0  Stretches  in  land  three  hundred  stadia.  Polyb. 
lb.  Iv.  e.  OS.  -•        ^ 

0  Plat,  in  Antonio. 
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numbtraon  the  aide  of  Octavius,  b«l  a|Ma|lMHi 
as  more  nearly  etjual.*  -^  y;i.ttv*'j 

As  th«t  Egyptian  fleet  still  con 
na««ige  of  the  gulph,  Antony,  after  it  ' 
late  to  disturb  the  enemy  in  making  their  J 
mcnt,  seixed  a  post,  with  a  considerable  part  af 
his  army,  on  the  aide  of  Toryne,  to  reetraia 
their  excursions,  and  to  cut  oif  their  foraca. 
Octavius,  on  his  part,  detached  Agrippa,  wiA 
a  powerful  squadron,  to  malus  descents  on  the 
coast:),  to  ravage  the  ^owns  that  were  in  tha 
possession  of  Antony,  and  to  cut  off  the  np* 
pUes  that  were  brought  him  by  aea.  .  jf 

According  to  these  instructions,  Agrippa  foi^ 
possession  of  Methone,  on  the  coast  of  Me^ 
tenia  and  of  Patre,  near  the  mouth  <tf  the  gulph 
of  Corinth,  entered  that  gulph,  and  made  a  otr 
scent  near  the  city  of  Corinth,  afWwarda  took 
possession  of  the  promontory  of  LeuaBda,  which 
lay  in  the  course  of  Antony's  oonvoys»'  and 
obliged  him,  after  a  check  be  had  received  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Toryne,  by  the  defeat  «f 
the  cavalry  he  employed  on  that  side,  to  aban- 
don his  ground  in  Epirus,  and  to  repast  tbf 
straits  to  Actium.  .     .     -^ 

In  these  operations  passed  the  greater  pnt  af 
summer :  but  as  nothing  was  decided,  Domltias^ 
who,  in  the  preceding  year,  notwithstandlag 
he  was  consul,  had  left  hU  station  in  the  eity  la 
join  Antony,  now  diigusted  with  his  conducl^ 
went  over  to  Octavius.  A  general  diatnut  en* 
sued  in  the  party,*  and  Antony,  bein^  distreatod 
for  want  of  provisions,  saw  the  necessity  of  naai^ 
ing  his  retreat,  or  of  risking  a  general  tctieWi 
His  fleet  having  suffered  greatly  in  winter  fir  tea 
scarcity  and  from  disease,  he  deliberated  whsthtf 
he  should  not  abandon  his  ships,  and  rest  hia 
cause  on  the  event  of  a  battle  on  shore;'*  b«| 
Cleopatra,  who  governed  all  hb  ooanei]%  mad 
who  dreaded  being  deprived  of  a  retreat  by  8t% 
urged  him  without  delay  to  tet  sail  for  Aksaatt^ 
druL  She  proposed,  that,  to  check  the  progrsM 
of  the  enemy,  proper  ^tetachments  sboold  ba 
left  to  keep  possession  of  all  the  strong-hoUa  ia 
Asia  and  Greece ;  that  these  detachmentt  shauld 
be  supported  from  Egypt ;  and  that  Antony,  Im 
the  mean  time,  shouhl  prepare  iht  whole  rorosa 
of  that  kingdom  to  contend  for  the  empirt  of  tha 
world.  >>*  t  V  *v 

The  partizans  of  Cleopatra,  in  the  coaadL  dt 
Antony,  contending  for  this  plan  of  rttrtai 
which  she  proposed,  among  other  argaoMnii 
against  risking  a  battle,  urged  many  flttalj 
ges  and  signs  of  impending  calamity^  auT 
to  strike  a  panic  in  the  troops,  and  to  i 
the  flight  they  advised,  in  tome  measo 
sary.  It  was  determined,  however,  at  a  1 
of  middle  course,  that  the  fleet  thoufal  pat  fa 
sea ;  if  permitted,  withdraw  from  the  enemjr^ 
but  if  attacked,  give  batUe.  As  it  wat  ofaaervad^ 
that  many  of  the  ships  were  ill  manned,  and  In 
disrepair,  and  some  altogether  unservioeablei 
these  being  selected  and  burnt,  thei 
prepared  for  the  sea. 

When    this   resolution  was 
called  hb  officers  together,  put  them  in  i 
the  diligence  with  which  he  had  made  hia  pva> 
parations  for  the  present  war,  and  referred  Ibr 
proof  to  the  armament  Itself,  which 
in  their  view.— In  a  war,  which  waa  to 
*  *  til  i*#* 
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ma  ibm  iPl  cf  tmtwl  o^mmIoim,  Hutf  had  an 
undoubted  saporiorHj,  he  nid,  either  in  the 
uttmber,  er  loftineee  and  strenfth  of  their 
ehipe^— He  oontraeted  his  own  reputation,  the 
anaturity  of  his  age^  his  experience,  and  his 
•Boeess,  with  the  opposite  circnmstanoes  in  tiie 
description  of  his  enouy.  He  put  his  oftcers  in 
mind,  and  wished  than  to  remind  the  army, 
limt  they  were  about  to  contend  for  tlte  empire 
of  the  ip^Diid ;  that  great  as  this  object  was,  the 
losB  of  it,  if  they  failed,  was  to  be  the  least  of 
their  aofferinfi;  that  every  indignity  and  insult 
was  to  be  expected  frora  an  enemy,"  who  on 
Ibrmcr  occasions  had  shown  himself  sufficiently 
«v«ree  to  mercy.  Having  addressed  himself 
tn  this  manner  to  the  officers  who  were  to  be 
left  on  shore,  he  ordered  on  l>oard  all  those  who 
attended  him  in  the  character  of  Roman  citi- 
■cns,  or  of  whose  inclination  to  the  enemj  he 
bad  any  suspicion,  and  reinforced  his  fleet  rrom 
the  land  army  with  as  many  archers  and  sUngers 
as  oould  ply  in  the  ships. 

Octavius,  in  the  mean  time,  having  intelli- 
geaoe  of  these  deliberations  and  counsels,  and 
seeing  the  bustle  which  the  embarlcation  of  so 
many  men  from  the  laud,  and  the  movements 
of  ships  to  get  into  their  stations,  occasioned,  he 
Ukewlse  prepared  for  artion.  In  his  address  to 
the  officers  of  his  fleet,  he  still  affected  to  con- 
sider Cleopatra  as  the  principal  party  in  the 
War.  *<  Antony  had  condescended,"  'he  said, 
'*  to  become  her  dependent  and  follower,  and 
was  now  preparing,  not  to  flght,  but  to  accom- 
pany the  queen  of  Egypt  in  her  flight.'*  In 
respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  action,  he  was 
Inclined  to  let  the  enemy  get  under  sail,  and 
even  to  wait  until  they  should  have  turned  the 
promontory  of  Actlum,  thinking  this  would  be 
the  proper  time  for  him  to  attack  their  rear,  to 
pursue  them  in  their  retreat,  and  by  these 
means  to  gain  the  advantage  and  reputation  of  a 
irletory,  without  the  hazard  of  a  battle ;  but 
litiiig  dissuaded  from  this  design  by  Agrippa, 
he  took  his  resc^utlon  to  meet  them  at  the  mouth 
of  the  straits,  and  if  he  prevailed,  was  in  hopes 
he  might  put  them  out  of  condition  to  renew 
the  war.  For  this  purpose  he  reinforced  his 
fleet  with  as  many  men  from  the  land  as  could 
conveniently  act  on  boafd.** 
-  After  both  fleets  were  in  readiness,  they 
were  detained  in  their  harbours  four  days  by  a 
atorm,  and  a  huh  sea  which  set  into  the  gulph. 
•But  on  the  fifth  day  the  wind  having  lONited, 
and  the  ssa  becoming  smooth,  Antony's  fleet 
h^gan  to  form  in  the  straits.'  He  himsdf,  with 
P<^Uo(da,  embarked  with  the  first  division  on 
the  right,  Cslius  on  the  left,  and  an  officer, 
whom  Plutarch  names  Marcus  Oetavius,  with 
M.  Justeius  in  the  centre.'"  His  ships  being 
iMavier  and  loftier,  but  less  active  than  those  of 
Oetavius,  he  hesitated  for  some  time  whether 
be  shoold  not  remain  in  close  order,  and  endea- 
irvnr  to  bring  on  the  action  in  the  narrow  en- 
trance of  the  gulph,  where  his  antagonists,  for 
want  of  room,  could  not  derive  any  great  advan- 
tage ftmn  the  superior  agility  of  their  vessels,  or 
^Iclosess  of  their  motions. 

While  Antonv  deliberated  on  this  matter, 
Ootavius  got  under  sail,  turned  the  headland  of 
I'orvn^,  vad  formed  in  a  line  before  the  entry 
of  tne  straits,  about  a  mile  from  the  enemy. 
The  right   division   was    cc-mmanded    by    Bit. 
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Larioi,  the  left  by  Arairtlaa,  tba  whole  by 
Agrippa.*^  Both  armies,  at  the  same  time, 
were  drawn  out  on  the  shore  to  behold  the 
event;  but  the  fleets,  for  some  time,  did  not 
make  any  movement,  and  it  continued  uncer- 
tain whether  Antonv,  being  still  in  the  road» 
might  not  return  to  his  anchors;  but  about 
noon  his  ships  began  to  clear  the  straits,  anA 
came  forwara  where  the  sea'Toom  wb  sufllcieni 
for  their  line.  As  in  this  movement  the  fleets 
came  closer  together,  Agrippa  began  to  extend 
his  front,  in  order  to  turn  the  enemy's  flank ; 
but  PopUooIa,  on  the  other  side,  to  keep  paea 
with  him,  stretching  to  the  same  side,  the  centra 
of  both  fleets  was  equally  opened,  and  ther 
engaged  soon  after,  vnthont  any  apparent  ad- 
vantage on  either  side. 

The  contest,  for  some  time,  remained  unde- 
cided.    In  the  beginninr  of  the   action,    tha 
it's  iraoht  bad  b 


oneen  of  Egypt's  yacht  bad  been  near  to  tha 
line,  and  she  nerself  conttnued  to  look  on  tha 
battle,  till,  overcome  with  anxiety,  affright,  and 
horror,  she  gave  orders  to  remove  her  galley  to 
a  greater  distance,  and  being  once  in  motion  fled 
with  all  the  sail  she  could  make;  her  vessel 
being  distinguished  bv  a  gilded  poop -and  purpier 
sails,  made  her  flight  be  conspicuous  to  tha 
whole  fleet,'*  and  drew  away  from  the  line  about 
sixty  ships  of  the  Egyptian  squadron,  who,  un- 
der pretence  of  attMidlng  their  mistress,  with- 
drew,  from  the  action. 

Antony,  apprehending  the  eonsequenee  of 
this  defection,  whether  in  despair  m  his  for- 
tunes, or  in  some  hopes  to  rally  those  who  fled, 
put  onboard  of  a  quick  sailing  vessel,  and  endea- 
voured to  overtake  them.  Being  obeerved  from 
Cleopatra's  galley,  he  was  taken  on  board ;  Imt 
no  longer  capable  of  any  vigorous  or  rational 
purpose,  he  became  the  companion  of  her  flight 
without  any  attempt  to  rally  ner  fleet.  Althoiogh 
he  quitted  the  chance  of  a  victory  to  follow  m 
oMect  of  his  passions,  he  could  not  endure  to 
bcnold  her,  turned  his  ey#s  asMe,  threw  himself 
upon  the  dedc,  and  continued  in  tho  deepest 
anguish  of  shame  and  despair. 

llie  flight  of  Antony,  joined  to  that  of  Cleo- 
patra, an  event  so  little  expected,  was  not  for 
some  time  observed,  and  the  fleet,  notwith- 
standing the  desertion  of  their  leader,  continued 
\h»  action  till  four  in  the  afternoon,  when  they 
were  overpowered;  and  many  of  them  being 
greatly  damaged  in  their  oars  and  rigging,  wert 
not  in  conditran  either  to  resist  or  to  eecape,  and 
fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  enemy.  Three  hundred 
ships  were  taken  or  sunk,  and  about  five  thoo* 
sand  men  were  killed.**  The  strand  was  covered 
with  wrecks  and  dead  bodiea.  Oetavius  dataehed 
a  squadron  in  pursuit  of  such  of  the  enemy's 
shipsashadgot  to  sea  from  the  engagement,  and 
himsdf  continued  in  tho  channel  during  tha 
remainder  of  the  day,  and  the  following  night, 
to  gather  the  frt»it»  of  his  victorv. " 

The  land  army  of  Antony,  having  firon  tha 
heights  on  shore,  beheld  the  ruin  of  their  fleet, 
ret&ad  to  their  caapp  as  with  an  intention  to 
maintain  it  to  the  bst  extremity.  They  flat- 
tered themselves,  that  their  general,  though 
forced  to  yield  to  his  enemy  at  sea,  would  make 
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killed  in  battle,  0000  were  wouaded,  of  whom  loeo 
died  under  cure,  Kb.  tI. 
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Chat.  VII.J 

Hitncf,  Octavios,  «ft(T  be  tend  determined  to  (be 
liu  residence  at  Samot  for  tlio  winter,  aet  aai! 
for  Italy  in  the  most  tempestuous  seaaon,  and 
in  his  passage  iras  twice  exposed  to  freaf  dan- 
ger ;  once  in  doubling  the  headlands  of  the  Pe- 
topunnesus,  and  again  near  to  the  rocks  of  Acro- 
cemunuM.  Being  arrived  at  Brondiaium,  he 
was  met  bv  many  of  the  nrincipai  dtisens  of 
Rome,  with  the  senate  and  magistrates,  who, 
having  committed  the  government  of  the  dty  to 
the  tribunes,  were  come  forward  to  receive  him, 
mnd  to  pay  their  court.  He  likewise  found  the 
disicontented  veterans  still  at  the  s^me  place,  and 
obstinate  in  their  purpose  of  not  suffering  them- 
selves to  be  disbanded,  until  thev  should  have 
obtained  their  Just  gratification  m  money  and 
allotments  of  land. 

Octavius,  having  occasion  for  ail  the  arts  in 
vrhloh  he  was  already  so  well  versed,  now  aflfect- 
Ing  to  hasten  what  he  alleged  had  been  only  d^ 
layed  to  a  more  convenient  time,  proceeded  to 
make  vny  for  these  mutinous  troops,  by  dislodg- 
ing many  possessors  of  land,  on  pretence  that 
they  had  favoured  the  queen  of  Egypt  in  the  late 
war ;  and,  in  order  to  provide  the  intended  gra- 
tuities in  money,  be  pretended  to  offer  his  own 
estate  to  sale,  or  proposed  to  i^edge  it  as  security 
for  a  loan.  But  no  man  having  the  courage  to 
become  either  his  creditor  or  Uie  purchaser  of 
his  estate,  he  represented  his  having  made  the 
offer  as  a  sufficient  excuse  to  the  army  for  the 
del^  w'jich  he  was  still  obliged  to  make  in  gra- 
tifying their  Just  requests.  But  the  riches  of 
Egypt,  he  said,  now  forfeited  by  Cleopatra, 
Would  be  an  ample  fund  for  the  gratification  of- 
those  who  forbore  their  demands 
U.  C  78S.  for  the  present,  to  have  them  more 
Am.  Crmt,  ^"^y  complied  with  hereafter." 
4to.  M.  LM-  Having,  by  these  means,  pacified 
mlusCrassus,  the  clamours  of  those  who  were 
ex  Kal,  Jul.  most  argent ;  and  having  been, 
G.Anttttiiai  during  his  stay  at  Brundisiom, 
slL^^rui  ^«^«*  *  fourth  time  with  the  titles 

IVov.  L.  Ju-  again  for  the  coast  of  Asia,  with 
ytius.  intention  to  give  Antony  and  Cleo- 

patra as  little  time  as  possible  to 
recollect  themselves,  or  to  reinstate  their  affairs. 
These  unfortunate  adventurers,  whose  arrival 
at  the  point  of  Tenarus  has  been  mentioned, 
steered  from  thence  for  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
parted  from  each  other  near  to  Paretonium,  a 
sea-port  of  Lybia,  which  had  been  held  by  the 
Icings  of  Egypt,  as  a  barrier  at  some  distance  be- 
yond the  western  frontier  of  their  kingdom.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  idace,  Antony  expect- 
ed to  be  received  by  Pinarlus  Scarpus,  whom  he 
bad  placed  at  the  head  of  his  forces  in  that  quar- 
ter.'* But  this  officer,  ftom  whatever  person  he 
may  have  received  his  appointment,  or  however  he 
may  have  been  inclined,  while  the  triumvirs  di- 
vided the  empire,  was  now,  by  the  event  of  the 
battle  of  Actium,  sufficientlr  determined  in  the 
choice  of  his  party.  He  had  declared  for  OctA- 
tIus,  and  now  ordered  the  messengers  of  Anto- 
ny, and  all  the  officers  under  hb  own  conmiand, 
who  were  disposed  to  enter  into  any  correspond- 
ence with  the  vanquished  party,  to  be  put  to 
death. 


OF  THE  ROMAN  RBPUBLIC. 

Unon  this  dlmnpolntmtfnt,  Antony  rdapae^ 


U  Dio.  CsM.  Vh.  li.  c.  4. 
14  ILId.  c.  5.     Plat,  in  Anumio,  p.  130.      Both 
dMtse  writers  •aem  to  understand  ttiat  Piaarins  Scar- 
pun  bad  belonged  to  Antony,  and  deeerted  from  him 
on  this  occasion. 


into  his  former  m«anclioly,  propoMd  to  kill  fiiSK 
self,  and  was  prevented  only  by  the  penoasioti 
of  a  few  friends,  who  earnestly  entreated  htm  t6 
try  his  fortunes  once  mors,  at  the  head  of  tha 
forces  of  Egypt.'* 

Cleopatra,  in  order  to  ootmn  the  newt  of  her 
disaster,  and  to  nrevent  the  dioorden  tliat  might 
attend  the  fall  of  her  aathority,  made  all  posaiblt 
haste  into  her  own  dominions.  When  her  ahipa 
came  in  sight,  the  hoieted  the  enaigns  of  victory, 
and  entered  the  harbour  of  Alexandria  with 
shouts  of  joy  and  triumph.  Upon  her  landings 
she  gave  an  order  to  cut  off,  or  to  secure,  soma 
persons  of  whose  affections  she  was  doubtful,  and 
then  acknowledging  the  event  of  her  late  unfor- 
tunate expedition,  took  measures  for  the  defenea 
of  her  kingdom.  Under  pretence  of  ooUecting 
money  for  this  purpose,  she  seised  the  effbcta  or 
corporations  and  of  private  persons,  and  stripi 
the  temples  of  their  omamente  and  of  their  trea- 
sures. But,  having  still  upon  her  mind  all  tha 
impressions  of  her  late  defeat,  she  rather  lookai 
ibr  a  retreat,  to  which  she  might  fly  with  tha 
money  she  amassed,  than  for  a  sUtion  at  whiok 
to  withstand  her  enemy.  Under  these  imprea* 
sions,  she  formed  a  project  to  have  her  fleet  drag- 
ged over  land,  from  the  Nile  to  the  gulf  of  Ara- 
bia, and  ordered  ships  to  be  built  in  the  porU  of 
that  sea,  trusting  that  her  enemy  cocdd  not,  Ibr 
aome  time,  be  in  condition  to  molest  her  with 
any  naval  armament  in  that  quarter. 

After  this  project  began,  in  part,  to  be  esaent^ 
ed,  the  Arabs,  aporebendiag  some  danger  to 
themselves,  from  the  preparations  whien  a(pi> 
peared  to  be  making  on  their  coasts,  demolished 
the  docks  which  the  queen  of  Egypt  had  ordaPr 
ed  to  be  fitted  up,  plundered  her  stores,  and  d^ 
strewed  the  ships  Which  she  bad  already  bniU; 
so  that  she  waa  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing her  defence  on  the  Nile,  and  of  abiding  tha 
fate  which  threatened  her  country  from  thia 
side.** 

She  had  heard  of  Ccesar's  having  gone  back  into 
Italy ;  and  from  this  circumstance,  as  well  as 
from  the  difficulties  of  a  winter  navigation  romd 
thecoaits  of  Greece,  both  she  and  Antonr  thought 
themselves  secure  for  that  season.  In  this,  how- 
ever, they  were  disappointed  by  the  activity  and 
resolution  of  their  enemy,  who,  having  lost  no 
time  unnecessarily  at  Brundisium,  had,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  difficulties  of  the  winter  navigation, 
ordered  some  galleys  to  be  dragged  over  land  at 
the  isthmus  m  Corinth ;  and  by  this  aseana, 
while  he  was  yet  believed  to  be  beyond  the  aaa 
of  Ionia,  was  actually  well  advanced  in  his  voy- 
age to  the  Nile."  His  plan  was  to  invade  tha 
kmgdom  of  Egypt  on  two  sides  at  once ;  at  Fa» 
retoninm,  on  the  side  of  Africa,  byan  army  un- 
der the  command  of  Cornelius  Gallus ;  and  at 
Pelusium,  on  the  side  of  Syria,  with  an  amiy 
which  he  himself  was  to  command.*' 

Antony,  upon  his  return  ta  Alexandria,  wHh 
the  mortification  of  having  been  rejected  hy  tha 
Roman  legions  tiiat  were  stationed  on  the  mm- 
tier  of  the  province  af  Africa^  thinking  it  might 
strengthen  his  own  party  against  that  of  Octa- 
vius, to  point  out  an  immediate  oApring  of  tbt 
Julian  family,  and  a  succession  of  leaders  to  tha 
party  of  Cesar,  declared  C«aarion,  the  reputed 


15  Pint,  in  Antonio,  p.  130, 
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ton  ot  JtilttM  Qaitr  by  Cfeopstra,  to  b«  now  of 
AM,  vttd  fttidiM  to  enter  upon  thelalMrftiusceor 
Vm  Mbet,  B«t  while  lie  exasperated  OqUtIus 
by  tbleepeciet  of  personal  insult,  be  a|>peared  in- 
eapable  of  any  rational  plan  at  defence  for  him- 
neif  or  tlie  kinffdom  he  occupied.  He  eiien  ab- 
sented hlmselr  &om  the  oonneiia  that  were  held 
on  this  snl^^eet,  deeUaed  any  share  is  the  man- 
a^ment  of  aftib%  and  withdrew  from  the 
palace. 
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-profusion/  and  continual  riot. '  They  formed 
"parties  of  pleasure,  consisting  of  such  persons  as 
nrofessed  their  resolution  to  die  rather  than  to 
fhll  into  the  bands  of  tlie  enemy.'  Antonr  had 
an  oflScer  fMaincd  to  pat  a  period  to  his  life  in 
4lie  supposed  eictremity  in  whioh  this  chdice  was 
to  be  made,  and  Cleopatra  had  a  collection  of 
ftkwtna  for  the  same  purpose. 

In  the  midst  of  tnis  seeming  indiiference  to 
lUb,  both  the  queen  and  her  lorer,  howerer, 
oalmiitted  at  times  to  make  adrances  to  Caesar, 
and  to  sue  for  mercy,  '^ey  despatched  their 
messenfirs  together ;  but  as  Cleopatra  sent,  on 
lier  own  aooount,  presents  of  a  crown,  a  aoeptre, 
nnd  a  throne  of  gold,  and  privatdy  instructed 
her  agent  to  eoond  the  dit^toeition  of^Cassar  with 
respeet  to  beroelf,  this  crafty  politician  peroeiT- 
ed  that  she  wished  to  be  considered  ajpart  from 
Antony,  and  encouraged  her  to  hope  for  a  sepa- 
rate treaty.  While  he  made  no  reply  to  Antony, 
4»d  in  pttblic  insisted  that  Cleopatra  herseir 
efaonld  surrender  at  dieeretion,  he,  in  priTUle, 
enoouraged  tlie  queen  to  iiope  for  better  terms, 
and  Oreo  to  imuine  what  he  supposed  her  will- 
ing  to  beUere,  that  ehe  might  still  make  some 
impression  on  his  mind  by  the  diarms  of  her 


As  Oetayina  had  an  agent  at  the  court  of 
Egyvt  to  insinuate  these  hopes,  and  to  cultirate 
the  oisposition  which  the  queen  had  shown  to  a 
arparate  treaty,  Antony  became  jealons  of  the 
freqnent  eonlersnoes  to  which  this  agent  was 
adantted,  and  ordered  him  to  be  whipped,  and 
eoqpeUed  from  the  court.  Sensible,  bowever,  of 
(he  enormity  of  this  outrage,  he  wrote  to  Octa- 
irlns  aoea  alter  to  make  an  apologr.  **  My  mia- 
Ibrtnnes,'*  he  said,  **  ha?e  made  me  peoTish, 
mmi  thia  Mlow  had  provoked  me ;  but  you  may 
tike  rtmr  revenge  on  the  person  of  my  agent, 
nAw  is  with  you.'*  In  the  Snbeequent  part  of 
this  laMer  he  pat  Octairias  in  mind  of  their  for. 
nmr  Intimaey,  of  their  near  relation,  of  tlieir 
parties  of  pleasure,  or  rather  debaucheries ;  and 
abssnred,  that  has  frolics  with  Cleopatra  did  not 
deserve  to  be  more  seriously  treated,  than  aflairs 
of  the  saaae  kind  in  which  they  had  passed  some 
ngethar.     He»  «t  the  same  time,  do- 


1  Plut.  in  Antonio. 


livered  up  P.  Turvtfius,  a  Boman  senator,  wImi 
had  been  supposed  accessary  to  the  death  of  Ja« 
lins  Ccoar,  «nd  who  had,  for  some  time,  been 
attached  to  hiauelf ;  and  he  concluded  his  letter 
with  aome  expressions  of  magnaniml^,  sayiniL 
Chat  he  waa  willing  to  die,  provided  he  couB 
obtain  any  Ihvourable  terms  for  the  queen  oi 
Egypt.' 

Octavins  however  eontlnaed  Inexorable;  and 
aiding  his  mOitarv  operations  on  both  frontim 
of  the  Idngdom  or  Egypt,  got  ooesession  of  P»- 
lusinm  and  of  Paretonium;  or  the  first,  it  waa 
said,  in  consequence  of  hie  intrigues  with  Cla»» 
patim,  and  by  her  oonnivance ;  of  the  second^ 
by  the  entire  defection  of  the  troops  which  An- 
tony had  stationed  for  the  defence  of  the  place;, 
and  who  now  became  an  accession  to  the  annr 
of  hiarivaL 

Cleopatra,  as  if  sensible  of  the  suspidona  Am 
had  incurred  on  the  surrender  of  Pelusium,  anift 
desirous  to  recover  the  conildenoe  of  Antony, 
doubled  her  attention  to  his  person,  kept  the 
anniversary  of  his  birth-day  witn  unusual  splen- 
dour; and,  to  remove  any  suspicion  of  her  hav- 
ing connived  at  the  loss  of  Pelusium,  delivered 
up  the  officer  of  the  name  of  Selencus,  who  bad 
surrendered  that  place,  that  he  might  atone  lor 
his  treachery  by  a  suitable  punishment. 

Antony,  observing  the  pnigress  which  Us 
enemy  made  on  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom^ 
and  being  weary  of  the  project  of  ending  his  lllb 
in  a  riot,  took  a  better  resolution,  and  naiistcr- 
ing  what  forces  he  could,  both  by  sea  and  1^ 
land,  was  determined  to  try  the  fortune  of  a 
war,  or  to  die,  at  least,  sword  in  hand.  When 
the  enemy  advanced  to  Alexandria,  he  attacked 
their  cavalry,  and  put  them  to  flight.  Encour- 
aged  by  his  success  in  this  encounter,  be  orderad 
au  his  forces  to  assemble  on  the  flrst  of  Anguat.' 
On  this  day  he  propoeed  to  bring  the  contest  to 
a  decision,  at  once,  both  by  sea  and  by  land  :* 
but  the  Egyptian  fieet  being  ordered  to  bf|^ 
the  action,  struck  their  colours,  and  surrenderod 
themselves  without  a  blow,  llie  cavalry,  at 
the  same  time,  deserted  to  the  encmv  ;  and  the 
infantry  being  routed,  fled  into  the  city. 

Upon  this  diqiersion  of  ail  bis  forces,  Antony 
complained,  that  he  was  betrayed,  and  was 
beani  to  accuse  the  queen.  This  unhappy  au- 
thor of  his  misfortunes  had  taken  refuge,  du- 
ring  the  action,  with  a  few  attendants,  in  the 
monument  which,  upon  a  plan  of  great  magn^ 
ficence,  waa  then  recently  built  for  a  royal  sc^ 
pulcbre.  Thither  she  had  already  trAisported  aR 
her  Jewels,  money,  and  most  valuable  effects.  The 
access  of  the  place  was  contrived  to  be  shot  from 
within,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  opmed 
without  great  labour.*  It  was  given  out,  that 
the  queen  had  retired  in  order  to  kill  bersell^  at 
the  tomb,  in  which  she  was  to  be  buried ;  and 
soon  after,  the  report  was  q>read  that  she  wa» 
actually  dead. 

Antony,  beinc  now  arrived  at  the  end  of  al' 
his  hopes,  and  of  his  efforts,  made  haste  to  ft^ow 
the  suppooed  exampleof  the  queen,  and  gave  hh 
award,  for  thb  purpose,  to  Eroe,  a  (teed  slave, 
who  had  promised  to  use  it  when  requintd  In  the 
lastactionoffHendsfaiptohls  master;  butErtmun- 
able  to  fulfil  his  promise.  Instead  of  killing  his  mas- 
ter, plunged  the  sword  into  his  own  bosom.    An- 
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but  not  explrlnf  tmnwaiat^Iy,  he  was  told,  as 
be  lay  bleeding,  that  Cleopatra  was  yet  alive, 
and  safe  in  the  monument.  Seeminff  to  revive 
at  these  tidings,  he  gave  directions  that  he  should 
be  carried  to  her  presence.  Upon  his  coming, 
•he  appeared  on  toe  battlements;  but  under 
pretence  that  she  feared  a  surprise,  refused  to 
have  thecHtes  unbarred,  and  mrnle  it  necessary 
to  have  him  towed  over  the  walls.  Although 
she  had  wished  to  disengage  herself  from  this 
unfortunate  man,  and  had  even  submitted  to 
betray  bira,  now  when  she  saw  him  laid  at  her 
feet  expiring,*  and  covered  with  his  blood,  she 
beat  her  brnist,  and  tore  her  hair  in  the  agonies 
of  real  suffering,  mixed  with  the  affectatTon  of 
pretended  passion. 

Antony,  oaving  somewhat  in  his  mind  which 
he  wished  to  express,  called  for  wine,  recovered 
itrength  enough  to  utter  a  few  words,  and  ex- 
pired :'  thus  ending  his  life  in  the  fifty-third,  or, 
according  to  others,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his 
age ;'  disposed,  even  in  the  last  scenes  of  it,  to 
occupy  the  Intervals  of  relaxation  In  riot  and 
debauchery:  and  veri^ng,  in  all  the  steps  of 
his  manhoea  and  age,  tne  oiarge  of  extravagance 
and  proftigacy,  which  marlcednis  youth,  and  his 
first  appearancee  in  public  affairs. .  He  was  pos- 
sesMd  of  talents  for  the  council  and  the  field, 
which  he  never  exerted  for  any  valuable  purpose, 
or  rather  never  exerted  at  all,  except  when  he 
was  pressed  by  the  most  urgent  necessity  of  his 
situation.  Under  this  pressure,  indeed,  he  some- 
times repaired  by  his  industry  and  vigour  the 
breaches  which  were  made  by  hb  dissipation  or 
neglect.  In  consequence  of  his  connection  with 
Julius  Cssar,  and  of  the  place  he  gained  among 
the  military  factions,  which  endeavoured  to  en- 
gross or  to  divide  his  power,  he  was  tempted  to 
consider  the  Roman  empire  Itself  as  the  scene  of 
Us  pleasures ;  and,  In  aiming  at  the  sovereiffntv 
of  tne  world,  experienced  those  reverses  wnicn 
folly  displayed  the  versatllitr  and  instability  of 
his  own  character.  But  he  fell,  at  last,  deserted 
by  every  Roman  citizen  who  had  ever  been  at- 
tadied  to  his  interest ;  betrayed  bv  that  person 
^  to  whose  caprices  chiefly  he  sacrificed  his  for- 
tunes, and  under  the  fatal  experience,  that  the 
utmost  efforts  of  resolution,  incited  by  the  sense 
of  extreme  necessity,  will  not  always  rstrieve 
the  errors  of  past  dissipation  and  foUy. 

"When  Antony  gave  himself  the  wound  of 
which  he  died,  ^ne  of  his  attendants,  extracting 
the  dagger  from  his  body,  ran  with  it  to  Oc- 
tavlus,  who,  seeing  the  weapon  stained  with 
blood,  and  being  ttud  what  had  passed,  perhaps 
In  Imitation  of  .mlins  Cifcaar,  who  Is  said  to  hare 
wept  for  the  death  of  Pompey,  was  observed  to 
ahed  tears.*  Suetonius  reports,  that  he  afler- 
wards  desired  to  see  the  body.** 

Cleopatra,  as  soon  as  the  scene  in  the  monu- 
ment was  over,  and  she  had  recollected  herself, 
tent  an  intimation  of  Antotnr'e  death  to  Casar, 
and  then  pibbaUy  indulged  her  hopes,  that  the 
great  obstacle  to  her  peace  being  removed,  she 
might  obtain  that  oonslderation  for  her  separate 
interests,  which  Octavios,  by  insinuations,  or 
expressioas  of  civility,  had  given  her  cause  to  ex- 
pect. 

After  the  late  eootett  was  in  a  gftAt  meatnre 


0  Die  CsM.  Ub.  U.  e.  M  7  Zooar.  Hb.  x.  c  M. 
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decided,  the  victor  continued  toencouiage  tho 
queen  of  Elgypt  to  hope  for  a  separate  treaty  ^ 
-and  amused  oer  with  civOities,  while  he  endea- 
voured to  inform  himself  of  her  treasure,  and  to 
malce  sure  of  her  as  a  captive  to  adorn  his  triumph^ 
a  circumstance  esteemed  of  the  highest  impop* 
tance  at  Rome ;  but  he  bad  avoided  coming  un- 
der any  engagements  that  should  preclude  hiqa 
from  the  nill  use  of  his  victory.  iJpon  receir- 
ing  her  message,  he  sent  Caius  Proculeios,  a 
Roman  knight,  and  Epapbroditua,  an  emanci- 
pated slave,  to  soothe  ner  fears,  to  administer 
comfort,  and,  if  possible,  without  stipulating  any 
conditions,  to  secure  her  person. 

What  Octavius  chiefly  apprehended  from  the 
unfortunate  queen,  was  some  violent  attempt  on 
her  own  life.  His  emissaries,  therefore,  having 
suffered  her,  at  her  own  earnest  request,  to  re- 
Atdn  where  she  was  until  the  funeral  of  Antony 
should  be  over,  they  made  a  strict  search,  in  orw 
der  to  remove  fW>m  her  hands  every  weapon,  or 
supposed  instrument  of  death ;  and,  under  pre- 


tenoe  of  doing  her  honour,  placed  a  guard  on  th* 
monument.     They  prevailed  upon 


her  aftw» 


wards  to  remove  to  the  palace,  where 
attended  with  the  usual  state  and  dignity  of  ii 
soTerejen."  But  being  still  kept  at  a  distanoe 
fh>m  Cumr,  and  in  suspense  with  respect  to  hla 
intentions,  she  expressed  great  anxiety,  and 
seemed  to  meditate  some  desperate  purpose.  In 
order  to  divert  her  from  any  fatal  resolutioi% 
which  might  deprive  Coraar's  triumph  of  a  prii^ 
cipal  ornament,  she  was  told,  that  ne  consented 
to  see  her,  and  was  to  make  her  a  visit  in  her 
own  anartments.  Upon  tliis  incimation,  sh^ 
ordered  the  chambers  to  be  fittisd  up  in  the  most 
elegant  manner,  and  decorated,  m  particular, 
with  the  picture  and  bust  of  JuHus  CsBsar.— • 
When  the  expected  visit  of  OctavIus^  was  to  bit 
paid,  she  took  care  \o  have  bnndlee  of  the  late 
Csesar's  letters  and  memorials  before  hw.  Sh« 
herself  was  dressed  in  mournings  which  ska 
knew  was  supposed,  at  all  times,  to  become  her^ 
and  which,  on  this  occasion,  might  give  an  e^ 
presslon  of  tender  melancholv  that  ro^ered  her 
person  and  her  state  more  aiTecting.  When  Oa- 
tavius  presented  himself  she  rose  from  her  couch; 
but,  as  if  overawed  by  his  presence,  with  an  air 
of  modesty  and  dejection,  fixed  her  eyes  on  the 
ground.  In  accosting  him,  she  called  him  Mas- 
ter. **  To  his  ^tther,*'  she  said,  <*  she  owed  aU 
her  fortunes,  and  now  willingly  resigned  them 
to  the  son.  The  memory  of  tne  great  Jollna 
should  be  a  sttfllcient  comfort  In  ul  her  alUo- 
tions ;  she  would  even  consider  him  as  cevfYed 
in  the  person  of  his  son.  But  would  to  God,** 
she  said,  bursting  Into  tears,  "  that  I  had  died 
before  him,  so  tiiould  I  have  escaped  the  evils 
which  his  death,  and  the  consequences  of  it  have 
brought  upon  me!'*  Octavius  bid  her  be  of 
good  courage;  and  assured  her,  that  no  hurt 
was  intended  her.  But  she,  observing  that  ha 
spoke  these  words  with  coldness,  and  turned  hia 
eyes  away,  threw  herself  upon  thejnround  in 
agonies  of  despair.  *<  I  neither  wish,  she  said, 
**  nor  can  I  continue  to  live.  I  should  have 
died  when  Casar  fell;  and  there  is  another  now 
who  calls  upon  me  to  follow  him :  suffer  me  to 
rest  with  him  on  whoee  account  I  die.*'  ** 

This  interview  concluded  with  a  request  on 
the  part  of  the  queen,  that  she  might  be  allowed 
to  perform  the  obsequies  of  Antony,  to  wUeh 
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■he  iwooeeded  with  h11  the  appearancea  of  an  af- 
fectionate widow  In  the  deepest  affliction ;  hnty 
m  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  had  betrayed  the 
person  whom  she  now  rapeared  so  mucn  to  la- 
ment»  it  is  prolwble  that  oer  tears,  though  pre- 
tended to  be  shed  on  account  of  the  dead,  were, 
in  reality,  directed  to  more  and  to  win  his  sur- 
Tiring  rival.  She  still  trusted  to  the  eilects  of 
her  l>eauty,  and  was,  in  her  present  situation, 
what  she  had  l>een  in  the  most  serious  councils 
of  state,  a  mere  coquette,  who  being  naturally- 
disposed  to  violent  passions,  could  personate  any 
character,  or  turn  her  real  passions  to  account 
in  serving  any  disguised  purpose  of  vanity  or 
ambition. 

The  scene  which  Cleopatra  acted  on  the  Dre- 
■ent  occasion,  in  whatever  degree  she 
sessed  by  real  or  affected  despair,  had 
aifeet  on  Octavius,  than  to  make  him 
Ills  attention  to  prevent  any  attempt  i 
might  intend   to  make  against  her 
Epaphroditus  had  orders    to  watch 
gnat  diligence ;  a  circumstance  from  wnicn  sne 
had  the  sagacity  to  Infer  a  fixed  determination 
to  carry  her  as  a  captive  to  Rome.    She  was  soon 
-eonfirmed  in  her  suspicions ;  having  intelligence, 
that  Octavius  himself,  being  to  march  by  land, 
had  given  orders  that  she,  with  her  children, 
abould  be  sent  into  Italy  by  sea.  Equally  anxious 
to  avoid  being  led  in  triumph,  as  tne  victor  was 
desirous  to  preserve  her  for  this  purpose,  she  in- 
stantly took  measures  to  end  her  lire.      But  in 
order  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  her  keeper,  she 
affected  to  be  resigned  to  her  fate,  gave  an  inven- 
tory, and  delivered  up  all  her  effects,  reserving 
only  a  few  Jewels,  which  she  professed  an  inten- 
tion  to  deliver  with  her  own  hands,  in  presents, 
to  L'ivia  and  Octavla.      She  even  aliected  to 
dress  in  her  usual  gay  and  sumptuous  manner ; 
and  jpretending  to  have  some  business  of  conse- 
'quence  to  communicate  to  Cssar,  she  gave  Epa- 
phroditus a  letter,  and  charged  bim  to  deliver  it 
'with  his  own  hands.     It  contained  expressions 
of  exultation  at  having  obtained  her  end,  and 
iiaving  escaped  from  her  enemies. 

Octavius,  on  seeing  this  letter,  instantly  gave 
orders  to  prevent  what  he  apprehended  wm  her 
purpose ;  but  the  queen,  at  the  arrival  of  the 
messenger,  was  already  dead,  and  laid  upon  a 
conch  of  state.  One  or  the  women,  who  usual- 
ly attended  her,  was  likewise  dead ;  the  other 
was  expiring ;  bat  while  the  messenger  of  Octa- 
▼hii  was  entering  the  chamber,  observing  that 
the  crown  had  fallen  from  her  mistress's  head, 
she  made  an  effort,  with  what  strength  she  had 
left,  to  replace  it.  No  mark  of  violence  appear- 
ed on  the  body  of  the  queen,  except  a  small 
pnnctore  in  her  arm;    and  she  was  therefore 


[Book  V. 

supposed  to  have  ditd  of  a  venomous  bite,  or  ol 
a  scratch  with  a  poisoned  instrument.  To  ren- 
der the  last  of  these  conjectures  the  more  proba- 
ble, it  was  said,  that  she  always  carried  a  ^in 
in  her  hair,  the  point  of  which  was  tainted  with 
poison.  She  was  now  at  the  ase  of  nine-and- 
thirty  years,  and  of  iheye  had  lived  fourteen  year* 
with  Antony. 

Ostavius,  being  disappointed  of  his  detini  to 
lead  the  queen  of  Egypt  as  a  captive  in  his  tri- 


,  had  her  effigy,  with  an  aspick  fixed  upon 
ated  to  supply  her  place  in  the 


umph, 

the  arm,  fabricau 

procession.     He  no  longer' kept  any  measures 
with  her  family  or  kingdom.      Csrsarion,  her 
son,  supposed  by  Julius  Cesar,  and  of  course  a 
pretended  heir  to  Cnsar's  fortunes,  had  too  hifh 
}  spared ;  endeavouring  to  make 
Btotopla,  he  was  taken  in  his 
I.     Antyllas,  the  son  of  Antonj 
I  of  an  age  to  receive  impressions 
ider  him  dangerous,  was  like- 
to  the  safety  of  the  conqueror, 
ne  naa  taaen  refuge  at  the  shrine  of  Julius  Oe- 
sar,    but  was  forced  from  thence,  and  slain. 
The    other    children  Cleopatra 

or  of  Antony,  were  lionourably 

treated.  Those  of  th,:  f^.,  wj  ^^.j^via,  beiqg 
near  relations  of  Csesar,  and  afterwards  inter- 
married with  the  reigning  family,  left  a  posterity 
who  succeeded  to  the  empire.' 

Among  the  partisans  of  the  vanquished  party 
who  were  ordered  for  execution,  only  two  «r 
three  Romans  of  note  are  mentioned :  Canldiosi, 
who  had  commanded  the  land  forces  of  Antony 
at  Actiom,  and  who  still  adhered  to  him  in  the 
wreck  of  his  fortunes;  Cassius  Parmensis,  n 
man  of  letters  and  a  poet,  who  had  been  attached 
to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  but,  having  employed 
his  wit  against  Octavius,  was  received  Igr  J». 
tony,  and  lived  with  him  in  great  intiraa«fjtt^ 
Ovinius,  who,  having  been  a  Roman  iaM|ir» 
is  said  to  have  degraded  himself  by  taUuKAni 
of  the  manufactures  which  were  carrJei  gi»  fc 
the  palace  of  the  queen  of  Egypt. 

In  limitinff  the  severity  of  his  executlgn^ie 
these  exampli       ^       '  " 
restrain  the  c 

ereised  against ,      .,  

time,  rave  proofs  of  his  munificence,  by  i^fttftf 
ing  all  those  who  were  in  custody  at  Alexandria 
whether  as  prisoners  of  state,  as  captives,  <«tha^ 
tages  from  foreign  nations.*  ' 


ng  xne  seventy  oi  nis  execaonna  «v 
iples,  Octavius  apneared  gnfiyfe 
e  cruelty  which  he  had  fui  tkiiiil^m 
tinst  his  enemies  ;    he,  at  the  tliib 


^^ 


Die.  Cots. 


^«ii<«|t 


1  Sneton.  in  Octav.  c.  IT. 
Plat,  in  Antonio.  _^ 
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AJLTHOUGH,  In  compiling  this  hiatory,  it 
has  b«cn  intended  to  avoid  expressions  of 
Aiere  praise  and  blame,  other  than  are  contained 
&i  the  detail  of  facts  and  specification  of  chanc- 
ers ;  and  to  state.  In  every  instance,  the  trans- 
tetion  itself,  rather  than  the  judgment  of  the 
writer ;  yet  It  is  hoped  that  where  questions  of 
merit  or  demerit  a^e  in  any  considerable  degree 
problematical,  and  where  readers  are  likely  to 
take  opposite  sides,  he  too  may  be  indulged  in 
tome  general  discussion. 

We   may  suppose    the    Roman   republic  to 

have  been  hastening  to  its  ruin 
V.  C.  680.    from  the  sedition  of  Tiberius  Grac- 

chos,  to  the  time  on  which  we  are 
U.  C.  78S.     now  entered.     A  great  revolution 

has  been  so  long  in  dependence,  and 
more  blood  has  been  shed  In  an  age  of  boasted 
leuning  and  politeness,  than  perluipc  has  been 
known  to  flow  In  any  equal  period  of  the  most 
barbarous  times. 

I  In  judging  of  those  who  were  concerned  in 
this  tmiaaotfon,  we  may  form  onr  i^iniont  now 
vpon  specnlative  considerations,  as  thev  them- 
selves joined  their  party  from  motives  of  interest, 
ambition,  or  public  virtue.  Although  it  be  al- 
lowed that,  in  point  of  justlee,  we  must  give  a 
preference  to  those  who  endeavoured  topreeerva 
tba  eonatitiitloB  of  tbefar  ooontry,  and  woo  acted 
msrdy  in  defimee  of  themselves  and  their  fellow- 
aitSMns ;  yet  in  this  instanee  it  wiU  be  alleged, 


that  the  event  has  had  the  effect  of  an  iKper^ 
ment,  to  show  that  what  they  strove  to  pernm 
was  impracticable,  and  that  notwith^amliac 
the  justice  of  their  cause,  the  olrcomstanoea  af 
the  times  were  such  as  to  have  rendered  tbtiv 
success  not  only  d^nerate,  but  in  a  great  meaa- 
un  inexpedient.  Iney  were  bom  to  a  repubUd^ 
it  is  true ;  but  the  people  who  were  dsstlAed  ta 
govern  in  that  republic  could  do  longer  be  aalely 
intrusted  with  government ;  and  to  contend  w 
such  a  trust  in  behalf  of  men  who  wera  iuk 
worthy  of  it.  was  a  dangeroua  errorr  for  wblcn 
the  best  intentions  could  not  atone.  Cven  tba 
Roman  senate  itself  could  not  supply  all  the  as- 
igencies  of  government  over  a  donunion  of  anch 
extent,  and  containing  so  many  sourcaa  of  oor- 
ruption.  Its  own  members  were  dcgeneratady 
and  fallen  from  the  virtue  of  their  ancestors. 
They  wore  trained  up  in  a  hncury  at  hoi 
which  was  to  be  supphed  by  the  most  cruel 
pacity  abroad,  in  the  provinces.  Such  an  enplrs 
could  be  preserved  only  by  the  £iMnoe  and  prompt 
elecutions  of  despotism.  The  change  therelbvfr 
from  republic  to  monarchy.  It  may  be  allcfsd, 
was  seasonable ;  and  Cato,  with  Cioero^  Bmtvsr 
and  all  the  other  partizans  of  the  common wealUir 
actuated  by  a  mistaken,  though  oommendaUa 
zeal  for  liberty,  would  have  supported  their  ibi- 
low-citizens  in  their  pretenstona  to  aovemment 
after  they  were  unworthy  of  it ;  in  this  attsmpi 
they  fen  a  necessary  sacnnos  to  their  owneirior ; 
QD 
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and  in  their  rain  made  way  for  an  establishment    while  othera  ivavercHl,  and  cither  did  not  pciw 

■  celve  tiieir  intention,   or  tamely  srtbmittea  !• 


better  fitted  to  the  condition  of  the  ag«,  and  to 
the  character  of  the  people,  than  that  for  which 
they  contended  and  bled- 

In  thin  manner  of  stating  the  subject,  we  lay  ]  ih  some  instances,  as  retaining  his'  inflezi* 
the  task  of  vindicating  their  own  conduct  on  bility,  when  some  degree  of  compliaiice  wm 
those  who  endearoured  to  preaerye,  not  upon 
those  who  destroyed,  the  republic.  But  in  judg- 
ing of  the  merits  of  men  in  so  distant  a  scene, 
we  must  not  proceed  on  conceptions  drawn  from 
the  experience  of  subsequent  ages,  on  our  own 
predilection  for  monarchv  in  general,  or  even  on 
our  judgment  of  its  expedience  in  that  particular 
case ;  we  must  suppose  ourselres  in  tlie  situation 
of  those  who  octed,  and  who,  in  the  result  of 
this  contest,  from  the  condition  of  equals,  were 
to  become  roaster  and  aenrant,  or  lord  and 
rasaaL  One  party  strore  that  they  should  be 
masters,  the  other  that  tbey  themselves  should 
not  be  slaves.  The  latter  contended  for  the 
rights,  which,  together  with  their  fellow-citi- 
zens, they  had  inherited,  as  Romans ;  they  en- 
deavoured to  preserve  the  maimers,  as  well  as 
the  institutions,  of  their  country,  against  the 
destroyers  of  both.  The  other  party,  at  first, 
under  pretence  ^  zeal  fipr  M^er  measorea  of 
pomilar  govefnosent  than  tliose  they  enjoyM, 
enoeavoured  to  corrupt  the  people  whom  they 
meant  to  enslave;  and  having,  upon  plausible 
pretences,  got  possession  of  the  sword,  they 
turned  it  against  the  established  government  of  i  fonn  an  excellent  citizen,  and  no  more  waa  ra- 


them,  gave  him  a  striking  superiority  over  hi« 
'  contemporaries.'     He  is  represented  by  Cicens 


more  likely  to  preserve  the  republic  The  a 
censure  has  been  repented  by  others ;  but  Catp 
waa  present  to  the  scene,  had  no  by-vicws  to 
mialcAd  hlro,  and  there  is  not  any  raiiaon  to  pr^ 
fer  the  judgment  of  those  who  censure  iiim  to 
his  own.  Cicero  temporised,  made  the  experi- 
ment of  what  compliance  on  some  occasiona 
could  effect,  and  even  flatter<Hl  himself  that  ho 
had  gained  the  afiVctions  of  Ccesar  and  Pempe^ 
to  the  republic  bv  irivini^  way  to  the  arts  whiai 
they  r  it. 

T  [>f  Cato,    in  the  samo 

cans  re  persons  of  a  differeat 

character  from  blmseit.  To  him  virtue  was  the 
end,  to  them  it  was  the  means  which  thev  em« 
I^o^'cd  for  the  attainment  of  their  end,  and  thty 
measured  advantages  by  the  success  of  tbejr  pur- 
suits. Cato  possessed  independence  in  the 
courage  and  resolution  of  his  own  mind;  they 
sot^ht  for  it  in  the  institutions  of  their  couhtryi 
they  wished  to  preserve  their  own  rights,  aaa 
would  yield  them  to  no  individual  or  set  of  men 
whatever.  This  character  is  indeed  in  a  higk 
rlegrce  meritorious ;    no    more    is  required  lo 


their  country.  Neither  of  those  parties,  proba- 
bly, stated  the  speculative  question  wliich  we 
may  now  be  inclined  to  discuss,  whether  re- 
public or  monarchy  waa  best  accommodated  to 
the  Roman  state  in  the  height  of  its  dominion, 
and  in  the  full  tide  of  luxury  ? 

'llie  wise,  the  courageous,  and  the  just  alone 
are  entitled  to  power ;  the  innocent  alone  are  en- 
titled to  IVeedom,  But  they  who  are  not  con- 
•cioat  of  IwTiiig  forfeited  their  right  to  either*  are 
UiMoitbtedly  Jottiflable  fai  peraitting  to  maintain 
i|.  The  vlrtaoiia  who  resign  their  freedom,  at 
the  same  time  resign  th^ir  virtue,  or  at  least 
yield  up  that  conditron  which  is  required  to  pre- 
serve it.  Citizens  who  were  born  to  inherit 
this  condition,  and  who  had  the  courage  to  har- 
bour and  to  cherish  that  elevation  of  mind 
which  belongs  to  it,  were  entitled  to  maintain 
f(ir  themselves  the  post  of  honour  to  the  lost, 
And  must  for  ever  receive  from  those  who  re- 
spect integrity  and  magnanimity  the  tribute  of 
eeteem,    even  of  tenderness,  which  is  doe  to 


VwHTUktnwaa  a  body  of  men  fit  to  govern 
€M  wiMM^  it  was  the  Roman  senate,  composed 
of.dtfagens  who  had  passed  through  the  higher 
offices  of  state,  who  had  studied  the  afliiirs  of 
their  country  in  the  execution  of  its  councils, 
and  in  the  command  of  ita  armies ;  and  it  will 
for  ever  be  remembered,  in  behalf  of  those  who 
wished  to  preserve  its  authority,  that  if  their 
removal  from  the  scene  on  which  ihef  acted 
was  expedient  or  seasonable,  it  was  so  because 
tlMt  scene  was  become  unworthy  of  their  pre- 
■eliee. 

"  Some  of  the  characters,  Inde^,  that  appeared 
In  this  cause,  may  require  a  separate  treatment. 
In  that  of  Cato»  virtue  was  tne  result  of  a  de- 
cisive and  comprehensive  reflection.  To  him 
SMde  of  conduct  was  in  itself,  without  re- 
t6  dMiseqnences,  the  supreme  object  of  de- 
end  pursuit.  His  penetration,  at  well  as 
coVKhige,  in  the  eariy  endeavours  he  made,  and 
In  the  manhr  steadiness  with  which  he  persisted 
to  oppose  the  designs  of  Caesar  and  Porapey, 


quired  but  the  prevalence  or  frequency  of  such  a 
cAaracter  at  Rome  to  have  preserved,  and  ev«n 
to  have  reformed,  tluit  sickly  and  perishing  ceo- 
stitntion  of  government. 

7*he  natural  antidote  of  vice  is  restraint  aad 
correction ;  but  in  great  disordei-s,  and  where 
the  system  itself  is  corrupted,  what  is  applied 
for  a  remedy  is  sometimes  an  evil,  as  well  as  the 
disease.  They  who  peruse  the  history  of  Romoi 
under  the  continued  effects  of  a  revolution, 
which  is  now  accomplished  or  fast  approochlni;, 
will  find  no  cause  to  congratulate  the  worM,  oq 
its  having  escaped  from  the  fartions  of  Clediua 
and  Milo,  to  incur  the  evils  that  arose  imdev 
C^iius  and  Nem.  .    ^  .- 

The  impossibility  of  preserving  therepuUfav^^ 
its  unfitness  to  remain  at  the  head  or  so  great  ^ 
empire,  is  no  doubt  the  most  plausible  ezcttfp 
which  is  made  for  its  subversion;  out  this  apology 
neither  Ciesar  nor  Pompey  was  entitled  to  mSi 
for  himself.  Cv sar  affected  a  zeal  for  popular  go* 
vemment,  and  Pompey  strove  to  inflame  all  itf 
evils,  in  order  to  render  himself  necessary  to  tlw 
aristocracy.  Osar  fomented  political  trou1ile% 
in  order  to  weaken  the  hands  of  the  senate  of 
in  order  to  find  a  pretence  to  make  war  9fpm 
them ;  and  at  Iftst,  under  the  show  of  releoMf 
the  people  from  the  tvranny  of  that  bodT»  drew 
that  sword  with  which  he  accomplished  Uio  ruia 
of  both.  ..;   ,^  j4 

"Ofel 
^ rr:W'^lt$^ 

1  The  impresfiion  of  Cato'R  character  remAoek^ 
deep  with  posterity,  as  well  us  with  the  immodlotil 
witnesses  of  bin  conduct,  that  no  anthority  on  i^H 
part  of  those  who  wished  to  traduce  hhn  had  aby  ^ 
feet.  It  is  remarkable,  that  even  the  authority  ef  iIm 
Caesars  did  not  sileoce  Chose  who  in  other  iostaooe^ 
submitted  to  flatter  them,  nor  prevent  their  joiasoK 
in  the  praises  of  Cato.  Yircil  and  Horace,  ^Vf^^i^ 
conrtiera,  conld  not  be  restrHined  on  this  solBii^ 
Vid.  >&neid.  lib.  riii.  ver.  070.  Hor.  lib.  i.  od.  m  Wk 
was  revered,  it  has  been  said,  rather  ss  a  good  Ctakiiiik 
a  gnat  man  ;  bac  mankind^do  rot  rcveTe  wltlsaot  OB ' 
opinion  c(  crrat  ability,  as'welV  om  benevolent  | 
tioo.    ViU.  LurJ  Bolingbrokt's  patriot  K^^.  r 
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'  Th*  ««iMtt  Indeed  Ind  BNMT  4lilleidtiM  to  ra- 
Munter;  that  of  pfoteoting  tiie  prorStioes  ftottk 
mpprmdwa,  in  -vrhieb  many  of  their  own  men* 
bore  irere  eoneemed;  that  of  reecmfning  the 
tttntite  and  dieorders  of  a  Ucentioos  people^  1^ 
hf  different  Ihotions,  deslrons  of  change,  or  im* 
ptitie&t  of  government;  and  that  of  eondnetfaig 
ar  pretended  praolar  aviemhir,  In  whom  the 
MfllatkiD  and  ei        -  ^  - 
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legialatleD  and  eorereigRtj  of  the  em^re  wai 
iMMiinallf  rested^  It  b,  however,  dimcolt  to 
Judge  how  flur  so  able  a  council,  while  ther 
^fewerirm  remained  in  any  drg^ree  unoormpted, 
ttlglit  not  have  found  antldotee,  or  at  leaat 
temportifry  expedients,  to  ri^ist  every  other  evil, 
If'tner  had  not  been  so  ably  attacked  aa  they 
viMsrvbythefint  Cienr  and  Pompey,  who  joined 
fcitereete  together,  to  break  down  the  defeneea  of 
a  foiiKee,  which  they  afiwwarde  asverally  In- 
touded  to  oecapy. 

'^'Tlfa  orifnary  train  of  affiiire  at  Rome ;  the 
•nbetttudon  of  tamnlte  for  rmlar  attembUes  of 
ttke  people  $  the  practice  or  committing  the 
prnviikcee»  with  eo  many  rcaonrcee,  and  the  oom- 
■nmd  of  ench  armiee,  with  ao  little  control,  to 
llw  discretion  of  ambltioi^  cltiieDs;  the  dan- 
MTOtis  powetv  whkh  aocompanied  the  hMer 
•Aeev  of  state,  without  any  check  upon  tnoee 
who  were  inclined  to  aboso  thoee  powers,  the 
easy  I'eeoujae  which  persons  of  dangerous  pre- 
tensions, when  rejected  by  the  senate,  had  to 
papular  riots,  under  the  denomination  of  Coml- 
thh  or  Assemblies  of  the  People,  made  the  do- 
uttmtiOitm  of  the  commonwealth  in  some  measure 


With  snch  dtixens  a«  the  Oracdil,  as  AjM- 
Ifllns,  aa  Marins  and  Cinna,  Clodhn  and  ftHIo^ 
If  was  difflnuH  to  preserve  a  republic ;  but  witli 
aaeh  citizens  as  Caesar  and  Pompey,  ft  was 
ahogether  Impossible;  or  rather  the  republic 
atarjr  be  considered  as  wt  an  end  fVom  the  thne  It 
wm  in  their  power  to  (Hspeee  of  ft. 

The  first  cuss  of  these  adventurers  were  mis- 
led by  their  passions,  or  fell  Into  the  vices  of 
their  situation.  They  endeavoured  to  nile  by 
po^hnr  tamutts  or  military  foroe^  and  when 
they  could  not  pervert  the  oi^inary  forms  of  thA 
Mate  to  their  pnrpcae,  employed  violence  to  set 
dbem  mide ;  hut  even  in  this,  bv  their  nratnal 
apposition^  thcr  preserved  a  kina  of  balanoe^  In 
Which  thefrseoem  of  the  oommonweahh  ssennd 
fa  remain. 

^Pompejr  and  Cesar  promoted  systematlcaBy 
nil  the  ervf  Is  to  which  their  country  was  exposed 
'l*bey  had  recourse  to  the  populace  for  granta 
which  tlHi  senate  refused ;  they  prolonged  the 
of  provincial  appointments^  which  were 
Gently    * 


IfoAciei 


dangerous,   hAwevev  short;    they 


Wilted  together  powers  that  wc^  sulWeiamij 
liaAgeroiis  vrhen  sepamte ;  united  the  ooasmaM 
of  armies  in  the  provinces  with  the  authority  of  < 
oAee  at  Rome ;  and,  instead  of  suspendiilg  the 
foteofthe  commonwealth  by  their  mntnu  ob- 
atmcHont  to  each  other,  hastened  Its  ntiar  by 
eonccrtinf^  together  their  measures  against  H; 
iMvinf  the  decision  of  their  respective  dafans, 
Whafter  they  had  rendered  the  r^ublic  a  neces- 
aa^  prey  to  the  one  or  the  other. 

PMapey  for  some  time  thought  himsdf  in  ar^ 
tnal  possession  €^ the  monarchy:  Ciesar,  in  the 
mean  time,  provided  the  most  eneetoal  means  to 
#avtsh  it  ft^  him.  To  state  the  difficulty  of 
preserving  the  republic  In  such  hands,  as  an 
excuse  for  their  naving  destroyed  It,  were  to 
offer  the  character  of  criminals  as  an  excuse  for 
their  crimes.  When  the  highwaymen  are 
abroad,  tbo  travoBer  nrast  he  robbed ;  but  this 


It  nt^  an  aioose  for  tba  orfano^  '  Ovsar  aud  Pom* 
pey  are  blamed,  not  becanse  the  repnUic  had  an 
mMf  htA  heoanse  they  IfaeniBelveB  were  the  evils 
by  which  it  perished. 

The  neoesrity  of  sdhmitting,  at  leaat  for  a 
tlme^  to  the  gorernaaent  of  sinaio  Den«  had  hesa 
repeatedly  experienced  by  llw  Ronwia,  and  was 
so  In  the  hlgheat  dagre*  at  the  tfaaea  to  whidi 
these  obsfgvatloua  vhr ;  hot  this  wiU  not  jaa« 
tiff  the  pretensions  of  arery  prodlgale 
who  may  affect  to  place  himadf  Is  the 


mayi 

of  sovereign.  If  upon  thk  gromid  Cato  and 
Brutus  were  to  ho  bhaned  for  resisting  tho 
power  of  Casar ;  tbolast,  in  his  turn*  must  be 
Named  for  realstiag^  the  power  of  Pompey  and 
other  citimns,  in  their  i^pectife  ages^  for  rt4 
jectin|the advancea  whieh  were  made  hy  Mn- 
rius,  Cinna,  Catallae,  and  other  proffigato  ad« 
venturers,  who  attempted  to  place  themialvsB  at 
the  head  of  the  empire. 

Of  the  two  CsBsars,  the  first  poansaad  Hw  t** 
Icot  of  Influencing,  of  gaining,  and  employing 
men  to  his  pomae,  beyond  any  other  po^wn 
timt  Is  known  In  the  history  of  the  world  $  bat 
It  b  surely  not  for  the  good  of  mankind  that  ha 
sboold  he  admired  in  other  resneets.  Toadndra 
•van  Ms  demenoy,  la  to  BMaka  polky  and 
enmring  Ar  hmnanlty.  Tho  aeeond  Cnsar^  l» 
M  part  whioh  he  noted  againat  the  repnbllc,  la 
In  many  reapeeta  more  exensaWe  than  the  first. 
Ha  entered  the  acene  when  -the  pieoa  was  moeh 
forther  advanced,  when  hia  conntryman  had 
submitted  to  monarchy,  under  the  tide  of  a 
perpetual  dictatorship^  and  when  he  himself 
was  oonsMered  as  the  hehr  ofapspsan  who  had 
psssesisd  tMe  pre-endnenca.  Ha  was  thsrefon 
at  least  nearer  to  tho  condition  of  a  hereditary 
prfnoe,  who  may  bo  aHowad  to  ooasider  aovo*. 
reignty  as  his  hlrth<44ght,  and  whoy  hawaver  ha 
may  he  disposed  to  pRnaeCe  tho  good  of  nmaU 
kind,  haan  right  to  mafaitaki  hIa  own  statlsq, 
and  maybe  supposed  tosn^t  hfanssif  sufidently 
of  his  dnty,  by  asaldng  a  proper  use  of  hiapowert 
without  being  rnider  any  oUigatlan  to  naign  i^ 
or  to  admit  of  Imptapcr  ancsoanbaMnta  upa« 
the  estate  to  which  no  is  bom. 

The  first  Ciesar  strove  Mlnat  those  who 
endeavoured  to  preserve  their  own  rights  aod 
those  of  their  country  i  the  aecoiid,  althanah 
ha  succeeded  to  the  same  quarrel,  and  aetuafiy 
paid  no  respect  to  the  repuMia^  move  thsM  was 
necessary  to  cover  hIa  desifm  against  it,  ymi 
ai^^ears,  more  ptMu  the  tmi  he  tha'lMtt  of  a 
person  who  strove  oolr  with  the  rieidi  of  hit 
own ambithm,  andwltli  his oooipeiiiai'e for  tha 
snocession  of  his  unde  and  adopllWfother,  who^ 
having  dechffed  hfm  the  he«r  of  hia  fortonev 

Ssve  him  a  pretence  to  support  the  psia-omtnenaa 
e  himsdf  hnd  gained* 
'  llris  apology,  neve 
powerfM  in  Ka  appllration  to  tha  case  of  tha 
second  Cteear  than  to  that  of  tha^fbat^  is  very 
imperftet  In  Its  ampUcatlon  to  aither4  if  Oetn^ 
vios  had  been  educated  vttdt 


of  hereditary  right  to  tho  •s»vet«%n^  of  tha 
Roman  republic,  the  fhto  of  tho  person  firoat 
whom  he  derived  hCs  attppaaed  rigiit^  and  the 
s«ibsei{uent,  though' lompuimry,  in  laiabllshHMul 
of  the  common  weaMit  which  he  w<unaaiid»  and 
which  he  pretended  to  oppswe,  Vrantf  miMdmni 
to  have  nndeeelved  kim,  and  to  have  tanght  hiai 
the  part  which  he  had  to  act  as  a  Ronuw  ekl- 
sen,  and  the  modesty  with  which  he  ought  to 
have  waited  for  tha  l^gal  age  and  the  cimati^u. 
tiooal  eleetlon,  in  otder  to  obtain  theee  afioes  of 
state  to  which,  in  common  with  tho  other  citl- 
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big  fafam  to  teUfe  4be  Moy^ooefi.    H«  n«vi^  »  i  tlM«e  who  w«r«  moat  Aucecnfid  la  CMlfVAtifaif 
govenor,  and  gavt  ortfen  for  ^  impair  of  all  ^  her  gevcnuuuenl :  and  tli«ae  fMnvMyn  w«r«  Doir 


Cbe  puldie  works,  whioli,  on  aoootiDt  of  their 
•ffect  in  diatributinf  the  inimdatiana  of  tha 
Nile,  made,  in  that  kingdom,  a  great  and  im- 
portant oUect  of  atottf,  and  by  their  beiog  ne- 
glected in  tlM  late  trouble^  hadaceaaioned  mueh 
^tre«s. 

llie  kingdom  of  Egypt  waa  a  principal  gran- 
vtf  for  tbe  supply  of  Italy,  and  it  in  nrobable 
that  its  oonsequence  had  been  severely  felt  in  toe 
late  i otermption  of  its  eacporto.  Octayius  than- 
£M*e  took  measures  to  secure  his  psesowion  of  a 
oputitry,  \9f  which  he  'Observed  that  the  state  of 
Italy  and  the  capital  of  the  empire  might  be 
givatly  aiEected.  He  deprived  the  Eaypiians  of 
idl  the  forms  of  their  moaarchy ;  and,  in  order 
to  efface  the  memory  of  their  national  indspen- 
denee,  and  to  discontinue  pretensioBs  which  tha 
inhabitants  of  Alexandria  used  to  suitpfart  by 
tamalts  and  revolts,  he  ilM>lished  9II  their  puU- 
Ue  assemblies  and  national  oouiicils.  He  fior- 
bade  the  resert  of  Egyptian  noblea  to  Home, 
sdnd  of  Roman  senators  to  EgjvpC  As  there 
was  reason  to  apprehend  that  tnere  might  still 
aslst,  nuder  the  ruins  of  this  late  opulent  mo- 
narchy, or  under  the  remains  of  Antony's  party 
there,  some  sparks  of  fire  which  4he  ambition 
or  iutaigiies  of  any  considerable  partisan  might 
kindle  into  a  flame,  lie  chose  for  ^wnor  C^- 
aelius  Gallus,  a  person  of  eijuestnan  rank  and 
moderate  pretensions,  not  likely  to  hacbonr  am- 
bitious designs  ;  and  made  it  a  mle  to  have 
similar  quaUfications  in  future  eovemoTB,  and 
to  perpetuate  tbe  other  parts  of  an  estaUiab- 
meikt  which  he  now  made,  for  the  preservayon 
of  so  important  a  territory,  and  tbe  government 
df  so  faMious  a  people. 

Wkile  Octovius  made  these  anrangements  in 
£gy|)i,  he  secured  a  great  treasure,  of  whidi  a 
couaiderfiUe  part  was  found  in  the  oofEers  of  the 
late  uueen,  and  part  arose  from  the  contributions 
whicn  he  himself  imposed  on  the  city  of  Alex- 
andria and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  And 
being,  from  these  funds,  prepared  to  acquit  him- 
sdf  of  the  peomiiary  engagements  he  had  come 
nqder  to  the  army,  and  enabled  to  make  dona- 
tions to  the  populace  of  Home,  whose  favour 
was  necessary  for  him  Sn  the  further  prosecution 
of  his  designs,  he  set  out  on  his  return  to  Itahr ; 
but  having  stopped  in  the  island  of  Samoa,  while 
tbe  army  in  separate  divisions  was  moving  to 
tlie  westward,  he  passed  the  winter  at  this 
place,  deferring  his  arrival  at  Rome  until  the 
troops  should  be  assembled,  and  every  other 
circumstance  prepared  for  the  triumidial  entries 
he  meant  to  make  into  tbe  capitaL 

During  his  stoy  in  Samos,  tiie  neighbouring 
towns  and  fU'ovincss  vied  with  each  other  in 
damonstrations  of  submission  to  his  person,  and 
of  "zeal  for  bis  cause,  llie  inliabitaats  of  Per- 
gamus  and  Nicomedia  made  oSer  of  divine  lion- 
oors  to  himself,  and  petitioned  for  leave  to  erect 
a  temple  for  tbe  puiweoe  4»f  performing  theae 
hanonrs.  Thoae  of  Epfaesas  and  Nlcaa,  as 
being  more  modest  or  more  delioato  in  their 
ifttory,  directed  this  compliment  to  his  adoptiva 
fatker,  the  late  Cssar,  to  whom,  together  with 
Koroa,  considered  as  joint  deities,  they  prepoa- 
ed  to  ereot  a  shrine  and  a  temple. 

In  Italy,  at  the  savM  thne,  similar  or  more 
Important  tribotea  of  adulattion  and  servility 
were  paid  to  tbe  victor.  At  Rome,  all  the 
nonours  with  which  the  republic  had  been  ac- 
customed to  reward  thRe  eminent  service  of  her 
aitLtens,  had  been   for  some  time  Javidied  on 
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heaped  on  OcUvius  with  a  piialbsion  prapar* 
tiooed  to  tiie  ascendant  be  iiad  gained  by  Mit 
suppresaion  of  all. his  'coaqwtitors.  I'he  atalna* 
which  had  been  erected  to  his  rival  Mark  An- 
tony were  broken  down,  and  tJbe  na^as  i»f  Mar* 
cus  for  ever  forbid  in  that  family .  as  II  the  e9»> 
tinotion  of  this  rival  were  an  and  of  avery  war» 
notwithstanding  that  many  hostile  melons  wert 
yet  in  arms  on  the  iirsntiers  of  tbe  emnire,  lili« 
gates  of  Janus  were  oatcntatiausly  sLut,  au4 
Octavitts  declared  to  be  the  restorer  of  peace  I9 
the  world.  A  triunipha]  arch  was  eneted  «| 
limndisium,  on  Abe  spot  where  it  was«uppeae4 
he  was  to  set  his  ibojt  on  shore.  The  annirer* 
sarics  of  his  hirtb  and  of  hie  vietoriss  ware  tn 
be  celebrated  for  ever  as  daya  •f  thsnVsgiTini^ 
and  his  name  was  to  be  inssmd  in  the  hyinnanr 
public  pcayers  which  ware  statedly  auag,  or  id* 
tared  up  for  the  aaifety  of  the  eamponwMiHh. 

On  the  first  4ff  January,  while 
U  C  iTBi^  Octovius  was  afill  at  Scmos,  ha 
being  admittod  a  fiCUi  time  into 
the  office  of  consuA,  the  senato 
and  people  took  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance, or  in  words  meae  nearly 
enrresponding  tothaitsrmeof tlMlr 
Iviguage,  taok an  oath  toobaerva 
his  acta  and  desnoes*  lliey  dot 
dared  him  tribune  of  the  people  Csrnn  vnUasi*^ 
ed  time,  and  extended  the  posmrs  of  tbia  office 
hnrond  the  usaal  boaads  of  tlM  eito.  They  oiv 
dalned«  that  from  thenceforward  tbe  apncais 
usually  mada  to  the  people  should  he  nnde  to 
Ctrsar  alone,  and  that  in  criminal  jodpnent^* 
what  was  called  tiie  vote  of  Minervn,  an  aot  ar 
graoe  pnwided  for  the  pardon  of  or&miasAt  whan 
condemned  only  by  a  aiagle  vote  of  BM^orky» 
should  from  thenceforward  be  aierihad  to  lihn, 
and  (Consequently  be  teanad,  the  Mercy,  or  the 
Vato^r^mar/ 

The  precipitancy  wiA  which  the  Roman  na»> 
nato  and  people  now  rushed  into  serrituda,  ihn4 
probably  no  mixture  of  that  sullen  design  widi 
wikioh  the  partiaana  of  the  republic  had  prepared 
the  first  Cnsar  lor  his  fote.  The  retainers  af 
tbe  victorious  psrtv  raised  the  cry  of  adulatian» 
and  they  were  foltowad,  in  expressiens  of  aerw 
villty,  by  penons  wbo  wished  to  recemvand 
themsdves  in  the  moot  early  advances,  or  wbn 
dreaded  being  marked  out  for  resentment  In  eaaa 
they  anneared  to  be  tardy  in  escpressing  ctfacir 
seal.  iSut  what,  under  flttabUsbad  monarefay. 
Bsay  be  oonsldered  as  the  duty  and  tbe  layi^nf 
sulgecto  to  their  sovereign,  and  like  fihid  nffea- 
tlon,  Ibough  'Sometimes  partial  and  miniased^ 
is  always  a  virtue,  and  salutary  to  mankind,  in 
snob  rapid  transitions,  from  the  pretensions  oC 
dtlaens  to  the  submission  of  slavea,  is  a  martin- 
fying  exaa^e  of  the  weakness  and  depravity  to 
wbich  human  nature  is  expoead. 

'Jilhe  apparent  servility  of  all  orders  of  men 
nndo*  the  usurpation  of  JuUos  €»sar,  probafaiy 
inapirsd  tbe  security  which  gave  the^enapiratoia 
anoi  an  advantage  against  him.  Hie  example^ 
however,  put  Octovius,  though  less  espesed, 
mnch  more  on  his  ruard ;  and  nmy  aerwt  to 
account  for  many  or  tbe  preoantiosM  ha  toob, 
and  for  many  of  tbe  forma  be  obeervad,  in  tba 
sequel  of  his  government.  He  bad  oei 
indeed,  to  exp^ence,  in  his  ownq 
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his  mneeantlOTM  were  not  idiogether  nnner^sanr. 
In  toe  midst  of  the  late  demonstrations  of  joy  lor 
hit  rictory,  there  were  still  a  few  who  whetted 
their  swords  In  secret-  aprainst  him,  as  the  cause 
of  their  public  degradation,  and  the  author  of 
their  prirate  wrongs.  Lepidos,  the  son  of  the 
late  degraded  trinmyir,  and  nephew  of  Marcos 
Dnitns  by  his  sister  Junta,  incited  probably  by 
this  domestie  example,  and  by  so  many  motSres 
of  a  private  and  public  nature,  had  procured 
•ome  accomplices,  and  was  preparing  to  cut 
short  the  usurpation  of  Octarius  on  his  return 
to  Rome.  But  this  design,  no  way  justified  by 
any  considerations  of  prudence  or  public  utility, 
was  defeated  by  the  Tigilanceor.M»oenas,  and 
ended  in  the  execution  of  the  yoong  Lepidus, 
and  in  the  imprisonment  of  his  moUier  junia, 
who  remained  in  confinement  until  she  was  ad- 
mitted to  bail,  at  the  humble  request  of  her  hus- 
band, the  late  triumrir  and  associate  in  the 
empire  with  Octarius  and  Antony,  and  who,  to 
the  other  marks  of  the  humiliation  which  he 
now  endured,  joined  that  oi  being  overlooked 
even  by  those  who  were  supposed  to  have  sufiered 
by  his  tyranny.' 

Octavius  having,  by  his  stay  In  the  island  of 
Samos,  disconcerted  the  effect  of  this  conspiracy, 
and  given  sufficient  time  for  the  transportation 
of  his  army,  and  the  other  apparatus  of  his 
triumph  into  Italy,  set  out  for  that  country,  and 
in  his  way  visited  tlie  scene  of  his  late  victory  at 


[BoocTL 

effigy  of  the  late  queen,  having,  fn  aHosIoii  totht 
supposed  manner  of  her  deam,  the  aspic  refsie- 
sented  on  her  arm.  This  pageant  was  Mlow«d 
by  her  survivinf  children,  who  were  le$  as 
caMives. 

fn  these  processions  a  circumKtance  v^as  re- 
marked, which  Indicated  cmniderabla  Innovation 
in  the  pretensions  of  the  person  by  wham  they 
were  to  be  led.  ,lt  had  been  usual  n>r  the  officers 
of  state  to  meet  tlie  triumphal  marefa  acthegatrti 
of  Rome,  and  afterwards  in  advance  helbre  it 


into  the  city.  In  conformity  with  the  first  part 
of  this  custom,  the  consul  and  €»ther  anagistratM 
met  the  procession  at  the  gates  ;  but  siiA>rifw 
the  conqueror  to  pass  before  them,  fdl  hehiiMi, 
and  followed  in  his  train  to  the  capltoL  Here 
he  deposited,  in  the  temple  of  Jupito*, 
thousand  pondo,  or  a  hundred  and  sixty  tl 
oqnoes  of  gold,  with  fifty  mUliona  in 
money,  or  above  four  hundred  thousand  \ 
sterling ;'  and  at  the  close  of  the  ceremony  dis- 
tribute a  thousand  sestertii,  or  above  ci^ 
pounds  of  our  money  a  man  tn  tlie  troops  ;  aai 

hondred  aad 


Actium.  At  this  place,  Apollo  being  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  worship,  he  had.  Immediately  af- 
ter the  action,  selectea  from  the  captures  a  galley 
of  each  rate  to  be  placed  as  an  offBrIng  to  the 
god  ;  and  at  Torrnfe,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
straits,  wliere  his  own  army  had  been  stationed 
befWre  the  engagement,  he  directed  a  city  to  be 
raised  under  the  name  of  Nioopolis.* 

Hie  conqueror,  upon  his  arrival  at  Rome,  was 
rseelved  by  Pblltns,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
office  of  consul  at  the  resignation  of  Apuli^s, 
and  who,  though  now  his  oolleafpie,  dropped  the 
pretension  to  equality,  and  performed  the  sacri- 
fices of  tlumksgivinf  which  had  l)een  appointed 
for  his  safe  return.  Octavius  hitherto,  either  by 
the  nature  of  the  wars  in  whidi  l»e  had  been  en- 
gaged, or  by  tlie  event  of  them,  liad  not  been 
entitled  to  a  triumph ;  or  being,  by  his  temper 
and  great  caution,  averse  to  ostentation,  he  had 
sieglected  to  avail  himself  of  this  honour.  But 
though  he  himself,  in  appearance,  was  no  way 
governed  b^  vanity,  something  was  due  to  the 
pfnt>Uc  opinion,  to  the  wishes  of  those  who  had 
ahared  in  the  alories  of  his  victories,  and  to  the 
impressions  which  even  pageantry  makes  on  the 
minds  of  those  sriio  are  to  be  governed.  He 
therefinre  determined  to  exhibit  three  separate 
triumphal  processions.  The  first  for  his  vidory 
over  the  Panonians,  the  Japydes,  and  the  Dai- 
matians ;  the  second  for  his  victorv  at  Actium ; 
and  the  third  for  the  conquest  of  Egypt.  Jn 
the  first  of  these  triumphs  Carlaos,  by  whom 
the  war  of  lUyricum  had  been  chlefiy  conducted, 
was  admitted  to  partake  with  the  commander 
under  whose  auspicsM  the  subject  of  triumph  had 
been  gained.  In  the  thirci  was  exhibited  a 
scene,  which,  for  riches  and  splendour,  greatly 
surpassed  any  of  the  former,  beina  enriched  with 
the  treasure  be  had  anuused  in  l^gypt,  and  with 
varioos  trophies  constructed  from  the  spoils  of 
that  county.     Among  these  wars  carried  the 


this,  to  an  army  consisting  of  one  I 
twenty  thousand  men,  amounted  to  a  amn  of 
near  a  million  steriing.  To  the  officers,  besMca 
his  pecuniary  bounty,  he  gave  honorary  reward 
To  Agrippa,  in  particular,  he  gave  a  Mae  ensfani 
in  token  m  his  naval  victories ;  to  the  people  he 
made  a  donation  of  four  hundred  sestertii,  sr 
aliont  three  pounds  five  shillinfft  a  man,  and 
doubled  the  usual  allowance  of  com  from  the 
public  granaries ;  dischav*ged  all  that  he  ^wert^ 
remitted' all  the  debts  that  were  due  to  hlmoel^ 
and  refused  all  the  presents  which  were  oOiered 
to  him  from  the  different  towns  and  districts  of 
Italv. 

These  accumulations  and  distrilratlona  of 
foreign  spoils  at  Rome,  or  the  general  expecta- 
tions of  prosperous  times,  produced  great  or  very 
sensible  effects  in  raising  the  price  of  bouses, 
lands,  and  other  articles  of  sale-,  whether  In  Itidy 
or  in  the  contiguous  provinces  ;  a  circumstanee 
which,  joined  to  the  new  and  strange  appranmee 
of  the  gates  of  tlie  temple  of  Janus  being  iiitit,  m 
a  signiU  of  universal  peace,  made  these  tHumphi 
of  Ocuvius  appear  an  vra  of  felicity  and  hope 
to  the  empire. 

Tliey  were  followed  by  other  magnifirvtit 
ceremonies;  the  dedicating  of  a  temp&  whidi 
had  been  erected  to  Mlnen'a,  and  tlw  opening  of 
a  great  liall  which  had  been  inscribed  widi  the 
name  of  Julius  CsBsar.  In  that  hall  was  plac«i 
a  noted  statue  of  victory  which  had  been  broi^t 
from  Tarentum ;  and  there  too  were  bung  vp 
the  trophies  which  had  been  collected  in  Egypt. 
The  statue  of  Cleopatia,  in  gold,  was  flaeea  in 
ihs  temple  of  Venus,  and  at  the  same  time  tfie 
shrine  of  Julius  Ciesar,  as  well  as  thoas  of  ^wrt^ 
ter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  were  decorated  srai 
many  ensigns  or  badges  of  victorv. 

On  occasion  of  tbess  solemnities,  a  varie^ef 
aames  were  exliibited  :  that  of  Troy,  in  p«ma»> 
lar,  was  now    institatad,    being  a  TinsiisasiuH 


1  VelLPater.  lib.  iL  c.  m.  liv.Epitotne,  lib.  cxxx  v 
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being 
formed  by  youth  of  high  ranic,  mounted  «si 
horseback,  and  led  by  Marcellus  and  Tiberiv% 
the  nephew  and  the  stepson  of  Octavins.  ffaow 
were  run  in  diariots  and  on  borjebaoi^  bf  pip. 
sons  ftf  high  nmk ;  and  fights  of  gladiatmiasiiiti 
exhibited,  in  which,  to  the  supposed  ili^iaiij  if 
the  tiroes,  it  is  remarked,  that  a  RoKian  smaiir, 
of  the  name  of  Qulatus  Veateliia^  was  ooeof-lke 
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the  Dad  and  Suerl,  in  a  tdrm  that  migbt  pass 
fta*  real  hattlety  w«re  made  to  fight  lor  their 
liberty,  thatwa^  proposed  as  the  prise  of  the 
victors.  Many  exhibitions  were  made  of 
huntiog  and  tMdtiu|^  of  wild  beasts,  in  which 
were  presented  a  rhinoceros  and  hippopotamfis  or 
asa  horse,  animals,  till  then,  unknown  at 
Rome.  In  the  time  of  these  entertainments, 
which  continued  manv  days,  Octarius  either 
really  was,  or  pretended  to  be  taken  ill,  and 
left  the  honour  of  presiding^  at  the  shows  to 
aome  privHto^senators,  who,  t<^(ether  with  many 
other  members  of  their  body,  to  Increase  thea»> 
lemnity^  ^*asted  the  people  In  their  turns.* 

Such  had  been  the  arts  by  which  candidates 
for  public  &Tour,  in  the  latter  times  of  the  ro- 
yubuo,  maintained  in  the  capital  the  considera- 
tion they  had  gained  by  their  services  on  the 
^nmtiers  of  the  empire :  and  the  continaanoe  of 
these  arts  had  now  the  more  eifect,  that  the 
people,  who  still  had  a  claim  to  this  species  of 
courtship,  were  become  insensible  to  any  other 
orivUegiB  of  Roman  citizens,  and  wpre  ready  to 
barter  a  political  aonsequence,  which  they  were 
no  lunger  fit  to  enjoy,  for  a  succession  of  sports 
and  entertainments  that  amused  tlieir  leisure,  or 
lur  a  distribution  of  bread,  which,  without  the 
usual  and  hard  conditions  of  industry  or  labour^ 
helped  to  give  them  subsistence. 

It  is  observed,  that  in  the  preceding  year, 
while  the  Egyptian  war  was  yet  in  dependance, 
a  coneouise  of  Roman  citizens,  assuming  the 
powers  of  tbe  people  in  public  assemUy,  bestow- 
ed on  Statillus  Taurus  by  a  formal  decree,  in 
return  for  his  munifioence,  in  exhibiting  matches 
of  gladiators  and  the  baiting  of  wild  beasts,  the 
sriviiege  of  naming  annually  one  of  the  pmtors. 
So  irregular  and  absurd  were  become  the  pro- 
^seedings  of  what  were  called  .the  assembliM  of 
the  people ;  and  the  wary  Octaviua  could  not 
overlook  the  affect  of  these  arts,  in  gaining  their 
ixmsent  to  the  dominion  ha  meant  to  establish. 
3ut  while  he  indulged  the  people  in  their  dispo> 
aition  to  amusement  and  dissipation,  he  gave  the 
necessary  attcntlun  to  his  military  arrange- 
oaents,  and  took  measures  to  secure  the  posses- 
sion of  that  principal  support,  on  which  sover- 
dgntyi  in  sneh  an  empire,  most  be  founded.  He 
hao  experienced  the  danger  which  may  arise 
firom  armies  ill  governed,  and  knew  Aat  a 
IMwer  may  become  insecure,  bv  an  abuse  of  the 
meaaa  by  which  it  is  opined.  When  to  the 
troops,  which  he  himselfcommanded  in  Sicily, 
iwere  joined  those  of  Lepidus  and  Sextus  Com* 
p«ios»  the  engine  become  too  unwieldy  for  bis 
fnaai^fVMnty  and  witbout  any  other  principle 
of  govemmeot,  but  fear,  might  baffle  hb  skill  to 
Mnduct  it.  JUe  kamed,  upon  that  occasion, 
that  the  consldentiona  of  civil  justice,  and  the 
respect  which  is  paid  to  some  form  of  political 
aubordination,  are  neccfssory  even  to  the  disci- 
^ine  and  order  of  a  military  establishment. 

Upon  this  aeconnt,  Octaviua,  inunediatelT 
afic  bis  vietories  in  Sicily,  had  proceeded  with 
0tat  address,  to  reduce  and  to  purge  the  legions, 
by  dismissing  strangers  and  fugitive  slaves,  and 
by  ovdarfaag  the  levies  from  thenceforward  to  be 
penfined  to  citizens  of  Rome.  The  denomination 
«f  Roman  citiscM,  indeed,  was  no  longer  appro- 
priated to  the  dfoeeolanu  of  the  Alban  or  Sabin 
mHotkff  nar  ovi  to  the  lahabitanta  of  the  muni- 
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dpal  towns  of  Jtaly.  It  had  been  eommunlct- 
ted  to  many  cities  and  provinces  beyond  theae 
limits,  and  it  was  likely  now,  with  much 
greater  propriety  than  ever,  to  l>e  extended  to 
the  free,  or  well-bom  and  respectable  class  of 
the  inhabitants  in  all  parts  of  the  empire.  By 
limiting,  however,  the  levies  of  the  armv  to 
this  name  of  respect  and  of  real  privil^e,  Octa- 
vius  restored,  in  some  degree,  the  connection 
between  tlie  civil  and  militai^  honours,  taught 
the  soldier  to  value  himself  on  his  condition  as  a 
citizen,  and  the  citizen  to  consider  as  an  honour 
the  name  of  a  soldier. 

Upon  tikis  arrangement,  the  commander  lo 
chief  of  the  army,  as  first  magistrate  of  th6 
commonwealth,  had  a  double  chiim  to  obedi- 
ence, and«  joined  to  his  military  power,  had  Btt 
authority,  derived  from  a  principle  cf  justico 
and  of  civil  right,  without  which  armies  are  no 
more  tb^n  companies  of  banditti,  whose  force 
may  be  occasionally  turned  agmnst  the  person 
who  leads  them,  as  well  as  against  his  enemies. 

The  legions  assembled  at  Rome,  on  ocnsioa 
of  the  late  triumphal  processions,  were  now  to 
be  distributed  to  what  were  intended  as  thdr 
ordinary  stations  in  time  of  peace.  Of  these 
stations,  tlie  principal  were  on  the  £uphrate% 
on  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  Danube ;  but,  before 
this  distribution  could  be  finally  made,  some 
troubles,  which,  notwithstanding  the  late  signal 
of  general  peace,  still  subsisted  in  some  parts  of 
the  empire,  particularly  on  the  Moselle  and  the 
Rhine,  in  the  interior  parts  of  Spain,  fmdoa 
the  confines  of  Macedonia,  required  attention. 
To  the  first  of  these  quarters,  Nonius  Galloa 
was  sent  io  reduce  the  IVeviri,*  who*  in  concert 
with  seme  German  nations,  made  incursions 
into  GauL  Statilioa  Taurus  vras  sent  into  Sjudi^ 
against  the  Astures  and  Cantabri,*  and  Marcna 
Crassus,  from  Macedonia,  bad  orders  to  repress 
the  ineursions  of  the  Daciand  Bastami,  Scythian 
nations,  who  had  passed  the  Danube  and 
the  moontains  of  Hcmus,  and  who  had  taken 
possession  of  some  districts  In  Thrace;  but» 
upon  tlie  i^>proach  of  Crassus,  they  repsMed  those 
mountains,  and  left  the  Romans  again  In  pos- 
session of  the  lands,  which  they  had  formerly 
occupied  in  that  quarter.^ 

The  ofiicers  employed  on  these  different  ser- 
Tiec%  were  no  longer,  asformeriy,  supreme  in 
their  refepective  sutions,  and  accountable  only 
to  the  senate  and  people  ;  they  were  understood 
to  be  lieutenants  of  a  saperior  officer  acting  aa 
general  governor  over  aB  the  provinces,  and 
commander  in  chief  of  all  the  armies  In  the 
empire.  Thii  supreme  command,  Octaviua 
held  under  the  well  known  name  of  impenUor, 
which  was  usually  civen  in  the  field  to  victorU 
oos  generals,  and  which  he,  contrary  to  former 
priH^iee,  now  retained  even  in  the  city ;  and,  aa 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  observe,  gradually 
Impropriated  to  himself  and  his  successors. 

In  the  character  which  Octavlus  now  assum- 
edy  he  united,  in  support  of  his  authority,  the 
prerogativea  of  consul,  censor,  and  tribune  of 
the  p«mle  ;  and  thus,  in  divesting  himself  of  the 
name  or  triumvir,  he  affected  to  re-establish  the 
oenstitation  of  the  r^nbllo,  and  to  restore  the 


3  The  Bbho  prick' of  Trer^ 
0  The  inhabitsnts  of  what  is  now  cUIed  Astoria 

and  CsnlAbria. 
7  Dio.  CsM.  lib.  ItU.  c.  5^-m,     Tsric.  An  Uh.  iv. 
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Rf,  MJkiaiia^  tecur*.  Tke  dig aities  ^f  tmmmi, 
crMMT,  t^  tmaae,  being  by  tbe  comtitution  of 
die  republic  mftaiue  «m1  temporary,  ^bm  unyf- 
OMUaled  oonjupetion,  and  contimmoce  of  tnoM 
in  the  Mune  person,  wan  a  polpable  impoaftion, 
wUcfa  oould  be  no  longer  safe  than  it  was  aop^ 
ynctcd  by  foree;  and  depending  on  tha  army 
mortly,  wkliout  any  plea  of  right,  prssentod  aa  ; 
•l^act  of  anbition  to  enrery  adventwer,  who 
could  bring  an  aiiny  in  support  of  his  claim. 

These  ooofliderations,  probably,  suggested  toOc- 
taviaa  the  necessity  of  endeavouring  to  strengthen 
hb  title.  He  had  hitherto  kept  possession  of  ths 
(OTerBnaeiit  under  various  pretences ;  bat  nrt'er 
deelared  any  Inteatioa  to  realisse,  or  to  perpetuate 
the  sovereignty  in  his  own  person.  For  some 
time,  ha  ha^  professed  no  more  than  a  desim  to 
avenge  ttie  death  of  his  relation  Julius  Csesar. 
Kext,  he  pretended  to  remore  some  disorders 
which  had  crept  into  the  commonwealth  ;  and, 
last  of  all,  t«  oppose  the  designs  f>f  Antony,  whO) 
«t  Ae  breaking  oat  of  the  quarrel  between  them, 
he  suflgasted,  was  likdv  to  sacrifice  the  rights  of 
ths  Itoman  people  to  the  caprices  of  a  stranger 
andavToman. 

These  rivals,  in  their  appeals  to  the  judgment 
af  the  public,  vied  in  their  professions  of  zeal  for 
ihe  commonwealth,  mutually  efaaUengsd  each 
•ther  to  resign  their  unconstitutional  powers; 
and  each  retained  his  own  power,  under  the  sin- 
g;le  pretence  that  he  was  obliged  to  continue  in 
arms,  until  he  should  have  secured  tha  republic 
ag^st  the  designs  of  his  antagonist. 

jThis  pretence  being  now  removed,  it  was  ha* 
«ome  necessary  that  Octavius  should  more  fully 
isplaia  himself,  and  dccUre  upon  what  footing 
be  was  to  hold  the  government.  The  chief  par- 
tizans  of  die  repuUie  had  fallen  by  their  owd 
liands,  or  by  tbe  sv/ords  of  their  enemies.  All 
his  rivals  were  eut  off;  and  the  wbala  military 
foroe  of  tbe  empire  centred  in  himself;  but  he 
bad  experienced,  in  the  repeated  mntinies  of  the 
army,  the  precarious  sute  of  his  authority  over 
men,  who  were  directed  by  mere  caprice  or  per- 
M>nal  attachment,  without  any  adinowledged 
title  on  the  part  of  their  leader. 

An  open  usurpation  of  kingly  power  was  still 
odtous  at  Rome  :  it  appeared  as  a  direct  attack, 
■ot  only  dpon  the  forms  of  the  Roman  repnblio, 
put  likewise  as  an  attack  upon  the  private  right 
aif  every  citizen  who  pretended  to  consideration 
imd  power  proportioned  to  the  rank  of  his  £smily 
or  his  personal  qualities ;  and  though  the  peopde 
in  general  were  disposed  to  submiMion,  y«t  tha 
violence  of  a  few,  who  might  be  willing  to  «x^ 
yose  themselves  as  the  chmnpions  of  the  oom* 
menwealtby  was  still  to  be  dreaded.  In  tliis 
capacity,  not  only  citizens  having  high  preten- 
sions In  the  civil  line,  but  military  officera  like- 
wiie»  might  be  daneerous  to  their  Jeader ;  and 
choosing:  rather  to  cUim  preferments  and  hon- 
our! as  Uieir  right,  than  as  the  gift  of  a  maaler, 

'ght  puhlidy  spurn  his  authmrity,  or  employ 

Onst  him^ine  nandsof  some  secret  nssaaain, 
in  any  successful  attempt  the  law  would 
protect,  and  the  public  voice  would  applaud. 

Julius  Caesar,  whose  personal  qualities  were 
sufficient  to  have  supported  him  in  any  preten- 
sions, still  found  himself  mistaken  in  relying  on 
the  attachment  of  his  own  officers,  as  much  as 
on  the  submission  of  his  fellow-citizens,  tin 
found  persons  of  every  condition,  still  animated 
with  the  spirit  of  republican  government,  com- 
bined foi  his  destruction,  and  he  fell  a  sacrifice 


to  bis  »tll#TatiTcv 

and  oatentatioti  wim  wmcsi  nr-mneled  to  bolil 
Ma  power.  Hi»  atwwasor  on  the  present  octn- 
iloni  a»  he  wao  hy  AatttfO  more  ean^ons  and  haul 
lesa  afltentailkm>  so  he  wa»  taught,  by  this  farm- 
ing csample  to  diagtrfse  his  ambftioB,  of  to  pw- 
eeed  less  directly  ti^  bio  objeet. 

Octavius,  tlM^vAire^  having  taken  fbnr  OMM 
AffsetosH  meaimrea  lb  seeure  his  powef,  sffU 
thovgbt  it  neeessiery  to  affect  a  purpose  of  re- 
signing  it,  and  of  restoring  tbe  repoUCean  gov. 
eroment.  If  ia  reported,  that  he  eveik  held  a 
eertooa  consultatioD  on  this  sul^ect  with  Mb 
arinclpal  adviseirti  and  confidents,  Agrippn  nsi 
MBBceuas.  Hiio  fhet  may  be  questiom«Vbi#ih 
a  oharaeter  so  etitirely  made  np  of  artittd^  nBd 
design,  N  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  be 
wished  to  disguise  his  thoughts  even  to  his  mo« 
intimate  oounsellors,  or  to  secure  their  «pp««»> 
bation  before  he  disclosed  his  real  fntentleoa 

Agrippa  and  M«certw»  are  said  to  have  b^in 
of  different  opinions  respecting  the  propriety  tf 
their  master's  rerignatlon ;  and  tbe  ques^n  ac- 
cordingly, as  it  was  supposed  to  be  detinted  In 
this  fiimons  council,  has  furnished  a  cnrioni 
theme  to  historians  and  rhe«oriciano>  Ayt|l|» 
encouraged  Octavius  to  persist  itt  bio  M|mm1 
intention  to  resign  his  power,  and  supportea  tbfii 
c^nipn,  by  stoflng  the  advantages  or  repoMknn 
government.  *<  It  ia  tbe  tendency  of  the  re- 
public," be  said,  **  to  multiply  examples  of  mat 
men ;  it  is  the  tendency  of  monarchy  to  dimlniA 
their  numbers,  and  to  sacrifice  to  «ne  peraon, 
tbe  pretensions  and  tbe  els  vation  of  many.  Un- 
der tbe  first  species  of  government,  the  Rmnan 
state  has  attained  to  its  present  |  ' 
the  second,  it  may  languish,  and  sink  to  t 
of  other  nations."  He  put  Oefaviua  in  mind 
of  his  duty  to  the  senate,  and  to  tbe  RonwB 
people,  Ibr  whose  rights,  while  be  took  arms 
against  the  murderers  of  his  father,  be  bad  al- 
ways professed  the  greatest  respect : — bid  him 
beware  of  tbe  repnMcbee  he  must  Incnr,  if  it 
should  now  appear,  eltl»er  that  he  had  fermoriy 
employed  the  pretence  of  filial  duty  aa  a  Olaah  to 
his  ambition ;  or  that,  now  finding  tbe  peaplc  at 
his  mercy,  ho  neglected  tbeir  rigbta  tbe  moment 
it  was  in  his  power  to  violate  them  with  impu- 
nity .—Ho  mentioned  the  danger  of  attempting 
to  reduce  into  servitude  a  people^  who  bad  been 
accustomed  not  only  to  ftne«Aom,  but  to  dominion 
over  other  nations  ;^tbe  diffieulties  that  muat 
arise  in  the  government  of  so  great  an  emplro; 
—the  thorns  that  are  for  ever  fastened  in  tbe 
pillows  of  kings ;— the  dangers  to  wblcb  he  miMt 
be  exposed,  fraa  persons  who  should  fori  tbcna- 
selves  injured  by  bis  seising  the  goveni«D«nt»  m 
who  should  think  themselves  entitled  to  sopplaat 
him,  and  vidioso  courage,  in  every  attempt  MsaiaM 
his  person,  wonld  be  extolled  aa  a  noble  eWtof 
patriotism  to  restore  the  freadom  of  their  ooffi^ 
try.  Yvi^ 

MsBcenas  took  tbe  opposite  side,  and^nntOMb 
ed  for  tbe  necessity  of  a  new  species  of  g«vem- 
ment,  in  circumstancea  so  different  from  tbonlH 
which  the  republic  had  been  fbraied.  *<  Sofml 
an  empire,"  he  said,  **  surrounded  by  so  ] 
enemies,  required  tbe  authority  and  the  i 
counsels  of  a  prince,  aided,  but  not  aoBtroIM 
by  the  opinions  of  those  who  wore  qnnlUlod  m 
serve  hhn.  The  time,  vrben  tbo  ropuhtto  nalglijt 
rely  on  tbe  virtue  and  modavatian  of  tbo  ^anJst 
part  of  her  citizens  is  now  no  more;  men  art 
governed  by  ambition  or  interest,  and  if  ooa  per- 
son decline  the  sovereignty,  many  pretendcra 
will  arise,  who  will  again  tear  tfie  republic 
asunder  by  their  wars  and  contentions.        He 
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obaenred^  that  the  fortoiieor  destiny  of  Octaviiw 
bad  placed  him  at  the  head  of  toe  common, 
wealth ;  that  he  ought  not  to  deepiee  its  gifts,  or 
to  throw  the  Roman  people  again  into  a  etateof 
confosion  and  anarchv>  out  of  which  he  had 
^een  destined  to  mve  them.  From  these  topics, 
he  proceeded  to  consider  the  difficulties  to  be  en> 
countered  in  the  administration  of  such  a  go- 
^Ternment,  delirered  maxims  that  contain  the 
wisdom  of  monarchy,  pointed  at  r«|pilations 
calculated  to  preserve  some  species  of  civil  con- 
stitution, yet  depending  on  the  will  of  the 
prince,  and,  according  to  the  account  which  is 
given  of  his  speech,  suggested  at  this  oonferenee 
most  parts  of  the  plan  which  Octavius  actually 
carried  into  execution.* 

In  tlie  result  of  this  consultation,  it  is  said, 
(hat  not  only  Octavius,  but  Agrippa  likewise, 
embraced  the  opinion  of  Macenas  ;  and  tbat 
they,  from  thenceforward,  considered  the  secure 
establishment  of  the  monarchy  as  the  common 
lobject  of  all  their  councils,  lliey  appear  to 
have  agreed,  that  Octavius  should  treat  the  se-> 
nate  as  be  bad  in  this  conference  treated  his 
ii-iends ;  tliat  he  should  propose  to  resign  his 
power,  affect  to  make  bis  continuing  to  hold  it 
tbe  result  of  their  own  deliberatitAis,  and,  by 
these  means,  obtain  the  sanction  of  a  legal  esta- 
blishment. 

To  smooth  the  way  to  this  end,  some  previous 
steps  were  vet  to  be  taken.  Much  had  already 
been  done  by  Octavius  to  secure  his  power,  to 
reconcile  bis  new  subjects,  and,  in  aase  of  any 
competition,  to  recommend  himself  to  the  pub- 
lic choice ;  but  some  caution  was  still  to  be  em- 
ployed in  bringing  forward  a  question,  relating 
to  the  continuance  of  the  present  government^  or 
the  restoration  of  the  republic  llie  senate,  on 
whose  readily  embracing  and  acting  the  part 
that  was  expected  from  them  the  whole  depend- 
ed, was  to  be  scrutinized  and  purged  of  all  mem- 
ben*,  who  were,  by  their  love  of  repubUcan 
ffovcmroent,  or  by  any  other  circumstances, 
likely  to  mar  the  design.  A  single  voice  in  this 
assembly,  given  for  receiving  the  demission, 
wlilch  Octavius  was  about  to  offer,  micht  have 
greatly  disconcerted  his  project,  obliged  him  to 
throw  aside  his  disguise,  and  might  linve  made 
It  necessary  for  him  to  continue  holding  by  foive 
wliat  he  wished  to  receive  by  consent,  or  even 
to  have  pressed  upon  him  by  the 
intreaties  of  all  orders  of  men.  In 
order  to  cultivate  the  dispositions 
with  which  he  already  endeavoured 
to  inspire  the  senate  and  the  people, 
he  himself,  in  conjunction  with 
Agrippa,  entered  on  the  office  of  consul  for  the 
sixth  time,  divided  the  fasces  with  him,  as  usual 
in  the  purest  times  of  the  republic,  and  in  all  the 
exertions  of  their  authority,  or  in  the  discharge 
of  their  common  duties,  knowing  how  little  he 
had  to  apprehend  from  the  pretensions  of  his 
colleague,  affected  to  rank  witn  him  on  the  most 
perfect  footing  of  equality. 

'i'he  new  consuls,  in  proceeding  to  their  prin- 
cipal object,  which  was  to  reform  the  senate, 
and  to  fill  it  with  such  members  as  were  likely 
to  co-operate  in  the  design  they  hadformed,  of  ob- 
taining for  Octavios  the  sovereignty  by  a  formal 
consent,  made  a  review  or  census,  as  usiud,  of  all 
tile  different  orders  of  the  commonwealth ;  and 
having,  in  consequence  of  the   late  troubles, 
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much  propsrtv  as  well  as  jHiblic  honours  in  thehr 
power,  they  had  an  opportunity  to  enrich,  as 
well  as  to  promote  thoee  whom  they  wished  to 
'  oblige :  and  accordingly  made  such  a  distribu^ 
tion  oi  estates  and  dignities,  as  plainly  showed, 
that  obsequiousness  to  the  will  of  CsBsar  wm  tb« 
road  to  distinction  and  fortune. 

At  this  census  or  review  of  the  people,  the 
Rgman  citizens  were  found  to  amount  to  four 
million  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand 
men  fit  to  carry  arms.'  So  much  had  their 
number,  without  any  increase  of  population, 
augmented  by  the  continual  admission  of  the 
frramen  of  entire  towns  and  provinces,  upon  the 
rolls  of  the  people. 

The  senate  had,  during  the  devastations,  and 
in  the  event  of  the  civil  wars,  not  only  lost  those 
who  nmde  its  principal  ornament,  considered  as 
a  republican  council,  but  bad  even  undergone  a 
great,  if  not  an  entire  change  of  i  Is  members.  \ i 
consisted  now  of  persons  occasionally  intruded 
by  the  parties  lately  contending  for  superiority: 
many,  in  particular,  named  by  Antony,  and 
who,  during  the  late  struggles,  endeavoured  to 
support  the  cause  of  their  patron.  These,  more 
especially,  it  was  the  object  of  Octavius  to  re- 
move ;  but  being  desirous  to  court  all  orders  of 
men,  as  well  as  to  set  aside  his  enemies,  he  af- 
fected a  reluctance  in  expelling  particular  per- 
sons, and  reconmiended  to  those,  who  were  con- 
scious of  any  disqualification,  voluntarilv  to 
withdraw  their  names. 

In  consequence  of  this  intimation,  fifty  sena- 
tors retired,  probably  most  of  them  conscious  of 
a  disaffection  to  the  reigning  power.  One  hun- 
dred and  forty  more  were  struck  off"  the  rolls.  In 
discharging  this  invidious  service,  Octavius  was 
guarded  by  ten  chosen  senators,  who  surrounded 
his  person  with  concealed  weapons,  and  is  said 
himself  to  have  been  cased  in  armour  under  his 
robe.  He,  at  the  same  time,  endeavoured  to  pal- 
liate the  scveritv  of  his  censures  in  different 
ways,  suffering  those,  who  were  excluded  fmm 
tbe  senate,  still  to  retain  the  dress  of  that  order, 
and  to  enjoy,  at  the  theatre,  and  other  public 
places,  the  usual  precedence  of  the  senatorian 
rank.  Under  pretence  of  rendering  the  order 
itself  more  independent  and  more  respectable,  he 
raised  the  money  qualification  of  a  senator  from 
eight  to  twelve  hundred  thousand  sesterces;' 
and,  without  any  personal  imputation,  affected 
to  exclude  some  senators  for  the  virant  of  this 
new  qualification,  others  he  contrived  to  gain  b  j  > 
a  very  artful  method  of  bribery,  alleging,  that 
the  public  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  services 
of  worthy  citizens  mer^y  by  a  deficiency  in 
their  fortun^  he  from  his  own  coffers,  made  up 
the  estates  of  several  senators  to  the  new  quali- 
fication. A  striking  instance  of  the  policy  in 
which  he  excelled ;  at  once  the  most  effectual  to 
obtain  his  purpose,  and  the  most  ar^U  to  pal- 
liate or  to  conceal  bis  design. 

By  the  forms  which  the  present  consuls,  Oc- 
tavius and  Agrippa,  affected  to  observe  in  the 
discharge  of  their  public  duties,  the  republic 
seemed  so  much  to  revive,  that  one  Quintus 
Statilius  was  tempted  *o  offer  himself  as  candi- 
date in  free  election  for  the  office  of  tribune ; 
but  in  this  instance,  Octavius  thought  hlmseli 
obliged  to  resume  the  character  of  master.     Al- 


2  Tbe  whole  namber  of  souls  must  have  exceeded 
•Ixtren  milUims.  Eosebii  Chronicoii.  Cassar  Impe- 
rator  VI.  M.  Agrippa,  p.  168. 

3  From  about  £7000  to  ilQ,im. 
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though  he  cmpkijed  th«  forms  of  the  rqmUie  to 
reconcile  the  minds  of  men  to  hie  coYemment, 
he  knew  how  to  distinguish  what  had  a  tendency 
to  ravish  that  eoYemment  out  of  his  hands,  or 
to  embroil  him  In  contest*  with  the  people  :  he 
therefore  commanded  this  candidate  for  the  offioe 
of  tribune  to  withdraw  his  pretensions,  and  not 
to  awaken,  by  his  unseasonable  canvas,  the  tur- 
bulent dispositions  which  had  formerly  m  much 
afflicted  the  state. 

In  the  arts  which  were  practised  on  the  citi- 
zens of  Rome,  shows,  processions,  and  public 
entertainments  always  made  a  part,  and  thev 
operated  on  this  pe<^e,  perhaps  operate  on  all 
manldnd,  with  such  powerful  effects,  as  not  to 
be  overlooked  without  the  danger  of  mistaking 
the  circumstances  which  lead  to  the  most  im- 
portant events.  Octavius,  aware  of  this  dr- 
eumstance,  on  the  present  as  well  as  on  former 
occasions,  having  temples  and  other  public  worths 
executed  with  great  magnificence,  celebrated  the 
dedication,  or  the  completion  of  them,  with 
many  pompous  entertainments  and  shows; 
he  fumisfaea,  at  his  own  expense,  the  circus 
and  theatres  with  continual  enterteinments, 
with  the  fights  of  gladiators,  and  the  baiting 
or  hunting  of  wild  beasts.  While  he  thus 
enconraged  the  people  in  their  usual  vices  of 
idleness  and  dissipation,  he  avoided  laying  any 
new  burdens,  cancelled  all  arrears  due  to  the 
treasury  within  the  city,  and  increased  fourfold 
the  gratuitous  distributions  of  com.  Td  these 
popular  arts,  he  joined  a  species  of  amnestv  of 
all  past  offences  and  differences ;  repealed  all  the 
acts,  which,  during  (he  late  violent  times,  tlie 
spirit  of  party  had  dictated ;  and-  to  ouiet  the 
gpprehennons  of  many,  who  wer 
having  taken  part  with  his  enemie 
ttiat  au  pilpen  dr  records  seized  in 
Hm  final  reduction  of  Antony's  pi 
flCroyed ;  though  in  this  Dion  Cass) 
him,  and  alleges,  that  sudi  papers  wnra  m 
ed,  and  afWwaHs  employed  in  e 
persons  whom  he  thought  proper 
At  the  close  of  this  memorable 
tavius  laid  down  the  fasces,  ana,  BgrveaDie  w 
the  forms  of  the  republic,  took  the  usual  oath  of 
declaration,  that  he  had  fitdthfully,  and  with 
his  utmost  ability,  discharged  the  duties  of  hii 
station.  Being  destined  to  the 
same  office  of  consul  for  the  fol- 
lowing year,  he  resumed  the  en- 
signs of  pbwer;  and  thinking  the 
senate  and  people,  by  the  steps  he 
had  already  taken,  sufficiently  pfe> 
pared  for  the  subject  he  meant  to 
bring  under  consideration,  he,  on  the  Ides,  or 
thirteenth  of  January,  surprised  them  with  a 
direct  and  full  resignation  of  all  the  extraordin- 
ary powers  which  he  held  In  the  empire.  This 
solemn  ^ct  he  accompanied  with  a  speech,  which, 
according  to  his  usual  practice,  having  commit- 
ted it  to  writing,  he  read.  Being  sensible  that 
his  sincerity  would  be  questioned,  and  tiiat  his 
having  taken  the  most  effectual  measures  to  ob- 
tain and  to  secure  the  government  was  but  an 
ill  indication  of  his  intention  to  resign  it,  he 
employed  a  great  part  of  his  harangue  in  remov- 
ing suspicions,  not  merely  by  assurances  of  sin- 
cerity; but  by  aiTuments  likewise  drawn  from 
gineral  topics  of  probability  and  reason.  To 
this  purpose,  he  observed,  that  many  persons, 
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tioBS,  might  doubt  his  sincerity,  and  that  naayt 
who  could  not  behold  a  superior  without  emy, 
would  be  disposed  tb  misrepresent  bis  actteni; 
but  tliat  the  Imaoedlata  execution  of  the  pmwss 
he  had  declared,  would  remove  every  doabi, 
would  silence  every  attempt  of  calumny,  tiUiis 
him  to  credit*  and  to  their  just  astacsn.        <•  ^ 

"  That  I  have  it  in  my  pow«r  to  retain  Ae 
government,"  he  said»  <*  no  one  will  qaestioii. 
Of  my  enemies,  sonse  have  suffered  the  jnst 
effects  of  their  Own  obstinacy,  and  othcva,  taa^ 
ing  experienced  my  demeaoy,  are  fully  rec— 
eiled.  My  friends  are  confirmed  in  their  attach- 
ment,  by  the  mutual  exchange  of  good  ofieei 
between  us,  and  by  a  participation  in  the  m»> 
nagementof  affairs.  I  have  no  real  danger  to 
fear,  and  any  alarm  I  might  receive,  wooli 
only  hasten  the  proofs  I  am  in  oonditiaa  to 
give  of  my  power.  I  have  many  allies,  aad 
numerous  forces,  well  attached  to  my  person; 
money,  magazines,  and  stores  ef  every  descrip» 
tion ;  with  what  is  of  more  eonseqnence  thoa 
all  these  pat  together,  I  am  j»laced,  by  the  ebaice 
of  the  senate  and  pec^le  of  Home,  at  the  head  tf 
Uie  republie. 

**  what  I  now  do,  I  hope  will  explahi  mtf 
past  actions,  and  silence  those  who  impute  my 
former  conduct  to  ambition,  or  who  snpposa 
that  I  am  not  now  sincere  In  the  reaigroatlon 
which  I  profess  to  make.  Having  the  8sw»> 
reigntv  at  present  In  my  possession,  I  raDosniee 
It,  and  delkrer  into  your  hands,  the  army,  the 
state,  the  provinoes,  not  merriy  in  the  oooditfaa 
in  whidi  I  reodyed  them,  but  in  a  oonditiafe 
much  improved  by  my  exertions. 

*<  Let  this  action  then«vinee  the  sincerity  of 
the  declarations  I  made,  when,  being  mgagcd 
In  the  krte  unhappy  contest,  I  professed  that  my 
intentions  were  to  obtain  justiee  against  the 
murderers  of  my  ikther,  and  some  rdicf  to  tlai 
-.  I  commonwealth  from  the  evils  with  which  it  wm 
iffllcted.  -> 

«  I  wish,  indeed,  that  this  task  had  ncr* 
been  imposed  upon  me;  that  the  republic  bad 
nearer  stood  in  need  of  my  services,  and  that  the 
fotal  divisions  we  have  experienced,  had  never 
But  since  the  fotea  had  otberwiss 
nee  the  republic,  young  aa  I  im^ 
my  assistance,  I  declined  M^la- 
bour,  I  shunned  no  danger,  I  made  efforts  slwta 
my  years  and  my  strength.  Neither  toil  nor 
danger,  the  hitreaties  of  my  friends,  the  threats 
of  my  enemies,  the  tumulu  of  the  seditions,  ncr 
the  tury  of  those  who  opposed  me,  could  torn 
me  aside  from  the  pursuit  of  your  good.  I  for- 
got myself;  I  became  altogether  yours.  The 
event,  with  respect  to  you,  Is  known ;  for  mf- 
self,  the  only  reward  I  desire,  is  the  senae  «f 
having  delivered  my  country  fr«m  the  ayik 
with  which  H  was  distressed,  and  of  haying 
restored  you  to  the  state  of  peace  and  tranqutt- 
llty  which  yon  now  enjoy.  With  these  adya»- 
tages,  resume  your  political  trust,  and  tha  fonM 
oTyoinr  constitution  ;  take  charge  of  your  IR»- 
vinces,  and  the  direction  of  your  military  for««i; 
conduct  every  part  according  to  the  mica  aM 
precedents  woidi  were  laid  down  by  your  ■»- 
oestors. 

**  My  conduct,  in  this  resignation,  will  4Mt 
appear  unaccountable  to  those  who  have  «^ 
served  the  moderation  with  which  I  have  fira- 
quently  declined  the  uncommon  distinctions  by 
which  you  offered  to  raise  me  above  the  level  of 
my  fellow-citizens ;  nor  to  those  who  know  the 
real  value  of  human  possessions,  will  it  apfiear  a 
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M»v«t  li&t  what  bflongfl  to  othen ;  wronf  not 
your  allies  or  sabjrcts;  do  not  rashly  provoke 
any  power  to  hostility,  nor  meanly  stand  in 
ISmir  OT  those  who  are  disposed  to  be  yoor  ene- 
Mdes.  Be  always  armed,  but  not  against  each 
oflier,  nor  acalnst  those  who  are  inclined  to 
peiMe.  Supply  your  troops  regularly  with  wl»t 
IS  appointed  for  their  pay  and  subsistence,  that 
fhev  mar  not  be  tempted  to  supply  themselTes 
by  invading  the  property  of  UuUr  fellow-citizens ; 
ke^  them  under  strict  discipline,  that  they  may 
respect  their  duty  as  guardians  of  the  public 
peace,  and  not  become,  from  a  consdoosness  of 
their  force,  a  school  for  Tlolence  and  the  com- 
mission of  crimes. 

*'  Sach  In  general  are  the  rules  of  your  oon- 
dnet,  ofwhi<^  ft  is  not  necessary  to  make  the 
particolar  apfdications :  these  are  suAciently 
evident  One  thing  only  I  will  mention,  be- 
fore I  oondnde.  If  you  conform  yonne^ves  to 
these  rules,  you  will  be  happy,  and  you  will 
owe  thanks  to  me,  for  having  placed  the  admin- 
istration m  your  hands ;  but,  if  yon  depart  firom 
Cbem,  yon  will  make  me  to  rq»ent  of  what  I 
now  do,  and  yon  will  relapse  into  all  the  dis- 
orders from  vdiich  I  have  so  happily  rescued  tiie 
oommonwealth. " 

Soeh  is  the  purport  of  a  ^;>eech,  said  to  have 
been  delivered  by  Octsvlus,  in  announcing  his 
Intention  to  resign  Ae  empire.  The  penbrm- 
ftnce  may  not  apnear  wortliy  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  ascribed,  and,  flke  other  speeches 
recorded  in  ancient  histtHry,  may  have  been 
framed  by  the  historian.'  Tiie  occasion  however 
Iras  remarkable,  and  this  speech  having  been 
oonmiitted  to  writing,  Uay  have  been  preserved 
In  the  records  of  the  senate.  The  historian  may 
have  copied  it  from  thence;  or,  if  disposed  to 
jkbricate  a  speech,  cotild  not  In  this  case,  with- 
*but  detection,  substitute  any  fiction  for  what 
was  real,  llie  composition  indeed  mav  have 
isuffered  In  the  first  translation,'  as  well  as  In 
this  extract  or  paraphrase  of  It ;  but  the  matter, 
(hough  not  such  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  conqueror  of  ue  Roman  empire  on  a 
•erious  occasion,  and  In  the  actual  exertion  o£ 
all  his  abilities,  yet  b  such  as  we  mar  suppose 
Octavius  Co  have  employed  in  supporting  an  as- 
iiomed  character,  ana  in  pnqpoaing  what  he  did 
not  wish  to  obtain. 

The  references  which,  in  ushering  In  thb 
pretended  resignation,  are  made  to  the  disorders 
of  the  late  republic ;  the  argumenta  which  are 
made  use  of  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  a  purpose 
to  resign  the  government  of  it,  and  the  ostenta- 
tion of  great  merit  in  making  this  sacrifice,  are 
wdl  enough  suited  to  the  part  which  the  speaker 
was  acting,  and  to  the  solicitude  under  wmcb  he 
spoke,  not  to  make  too  deep  an  impression,  nor 
to  be  taken  at  his  word.  The  barefaced  and 
palpable  imposture  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
did  not  admit  of  the  dignity  which  might  have 
been  expected  in  so  high  a  place ;  and.  If  the 
history  of  this  pretended  resignation  were  not 
oonfirmed  by  me  nnifed  testimony  of  many 
writers,  and  stlU  more  by  the  lasting  effecto  ojf 
it,  in  the  forms  and  In  the  state  of  the  empire, 
the  want  of  dlgnitv  In  other  parta  of  this  busi- 
ness, as  well  as  m  the  tenor  of  this  speech, 
nJ|^  create  a  doubt  of  its  veracity;  but  the 
■me  forma  oi  resignation  were  again  repeated, 
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and  great  feettvals'  at^ecrtain  periods  were  bsU 
on  this  account. 

As  soon  as  this  speech  was  ended,  noiwltb^ 
standing  the  many  evils  which  had  been  rsecstte 
fielt  under  'tiie  republic,  It  is  probable,  that  tf 
Octavius  had  appeared  to  be  smeere  In  mnklnc 
H,  his  proposal  to  restore  the  oommonwealtJi 
would  have  been  received  with  joy.  There  were 
yet  many  who  revered  the  ancient  oonstltatlesiv 
and  lamented  the  loss  of  their  own  political  eoi»* 
sequence.  Some,  who  would  have  been  glad  to 
renew  the  competition  for  power  and  dominien 
which  had  been  recently  deeided,  and  many; 
who  would  have  rejoiced  to  find  so  much  oonao- 
qnence  at  once  bestowed  on  the  order  of  senaton 
to  which  they  themselves  had  been  unexpectedly 
raised ;  but  as  much  care  bad  been  taken  in  tlia 
nomination  of  senators,  to  fill  this  assembly  witll 
unambJtions  men,  vi^  were  likely  to  prefier 
peace  to  every  other  obiect,  or  with  men  of  a 
servile  cast,  who  would  follow  the  cry  wten 
raised  to  confirm  the  emperor's  power,  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  proper  persons  were  prepared  to  Icsid 
the  way  In  the  part  vrhleh  the  senate  waa  te 
take  on  this  oeeasion. 

Hie  majority  of  the  meeting  indeed  was  aiur- 
prised  and  perplexed.  Thoe  could  be  no  doidt^ 
that  Octavius  widied  to  have  his  propooal  m- 
Jected ;  but  It  would  have  been  an  ill  manner  o# 
paying  eoort,  to  appear  to  have  penetrated  his 
oesien.  Tt  was  necessary  to  atfeet  implicit  foilh 
In  tne  dnceritr  of  iiis  purpose,  at  the  same  time 
to  withstand  tne  execution  of  it  in  the  ntkost  pe- 
remptory manner.  This  ground  being  pointed 
out  by  those  who  wens  in  the  coneert^  or  by 
those  who  had  discernment  enoiu h  to  perodve 
i^was  Instantly  seized  by  die  whole  assembly.* 
They  beseeched  Octavius,  as  with  one  voice,  not 
to  abandon  the  commonwealth ;  observed,  that 
services,  still  greater  than  those  he  had  already 
performed,  were  yet  due  to  the  republic ;  thai 
the  ftar  of  his  Inlendlng  to  resign  the  gover»- 
ment,  had  already  filled  the  minds  of  the  peopfc 
with  a  cruel  annety ;  that  he  alone  ooula  qinet 
their  iipprehensions,  by  not  only  remaining  at  the 
head  of  the  empire,  Imt  by  accepting  the  eovem- 
ment  In  such  a  formal  manner,  as  womd  glw 
them  aMurance  of  Us  continuing  to  hold  It.^ 

To  tlds  request,  Octavius  waslnexorabis  ;  b«t 
he  was  prevaUed  upon  not  to  lay  the  whole  lond 
of  administration  at  once  on  the  senate.  He 
vras  willing  to  administer  aome  part  of  the  fO>- 
▼emment  for  a  limited  time,  and  to  retain  the 
command  of  the  army  for  ten  years ;  to  continue 
his  inspection  over  some  of  the  most  reflraetery 
provinces,  such  as  were  yet  unsettled,  sudi  as 
were  wild  and  uncultivated,  such  as  bad  manr 
Inaccessible  retreats,  under  the  favour  of  wlAtk 
the  peof^  still  continned  unsubdued,  or  still  in 
conoitlon  to  rebeL  He  agreed  to  take  chame  of 
such  provinces  on  the  frontier,  as,  being  connga- 
ons  to  warlike  and  hostQe  neiffhbouia,  were  ex- 
posed to  IVeqnent  invasion ;  but  snc^  as  were 
already  padfic,  and  accustomed  to  civU  forma, 
sudi  as  were  reconciled  to  the  tribute  which 
they  paid,  he  insisted  that  the  senate,  as  the 
more  easy  and  profitable  part  of  the  government^ 
should  take  under  their  own  administration: 
and  that  they  should  be  ready  to  relieve  him  of 
the  wliole,  or  any  part  of  his  burden,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  period  to  which  lie  limited  liis 
acceptance  of  the  military  command. 


3  Tbe  Dccennalia.  4  Zooar.  lib.  x.  r.  34. 
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Br  ^Ub  ittM^jUurfy  MrtHiwi  of  tii»  mamtf,  the 
I  whieh  in  Africa  liad  fonned  tti( 


prerioces 

of  Curtkafo  aad  Cyme,  widi  tlie  kingdom  of 
KumidiA ;— in.  Euro^,  the  mere  wearaiy  and 
mcifie  parte  of  Spain,  the  idanda  of  Sardinia, 
Sftdly,  and  Crete ;  with  the  different  diatricteof 
OMeoe,  £pirB%  Macedonia,  and  Dalmatia ;  and 
beyond  tiM  ^ean  Ma,  the  rich  provinoe  of  Asia, 
with  tike  kingdoma  of  Bithynia  and  Pontna, 
were  oommitted  to  tlw  jurisdiction  of  the  amate. 
The  emperor  still  retained,  nnder  hie  own 
Sanaediate  duurge,  the  aoore  wartilce  distriets  in 
Spain,  in  Ganl  and  in  Syria,  with  the  Idngdom 
or  Egypt,  and  aU  the  gre^  military  stations  and 
feaerts  of  the  lerions  on  the  Eonhntes,  the  Da> 
Bobe^  and  tiie  Khine.*  Some  time  afterwards, 
WMler  pretence  of  a  war  which  aroee  in  I>ahn»- 
tia,  he  aG4iepted  of  this  proTinee,  in  exchange  for 
tlM  island  oCrCypms,  and  the  district  of  Nar- 


It  was  understood,  that  the  emperor  and  the 
senate,  in  tiieir  onaUty  of  partners  in  the  sove- 
reignty, should  naTe  the  nomination  of  gover- 
nors fai  their  respective  provinces  ;  that  tluise 
named  by  the  senate  snould  he  civil  officers 
merely,  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  but  witlumt 
the  power  of  the  sword  or  any  military  rank, 
and  they  were  not  to  remain  in  office  longer  than 
one  year,  that  the  officers  to  he  named  by  the 
emperor  were  to  have  military  rank,  witn  the 
title  of  propnetor,  and  were  to  act  in  the  capacity 
of  his  lieutenants,  accountable  only  to  himself, 
and  to  hold  their  commissions  during  his  plea- 

Flrom  the  reformations  which  Octavius  now 
made  in  the  estabUshmentof  the  provinces,  it 
appeared  that  he  himself  clearly  understood  the 
eircumstances  by  which  those  members  of  the 
empire  had  become  too  great  for  the  head,  and 
by  which  the  dependencies  of  the  republic  had 
become  the  means  of  Its  ruin ;  that  he  looked 
back  to  the  steps,  by  which  the  first  Ciesar  and 
himself  had  advanced  to  dominion,  and  wished 
to  efface  the  track,  in  order  that  no  one  might 
Mk>w  it,  or  employ  the  same  means  to  supplant 
himself,  which  Julius  Cssar  had  employed  to 
subvert  the  republic 

The  provincee  of  the  Roman  empire  had  been 
hitherto  not  so  much  the  demesne  of  the  com* 
jBMHiwealth,  as  the  property  of  private  dtixens, 
by  whom  they  were  convej-ed  from  one  to 
another  by  quick  succession.  As  they  were  re- 
eeived  in  trust  for  the  republic,  witlioutany  par- 
ticular assignment  of  a  share  in  the  profits,' 
great  part  was  diverted  to  private  uses;  or 
where  great  sums  were  to  be  accounted  for  to 
the  state,  there  was  much  extorted  likewise  to 
enrich  indlvidaals  by  peculation  and  oppression. 

From  their  stations  abroad,  the  officers  of  the 
Tepublic  returned  with  the  spoils  of  the  provinces 
to  purchase  importance  at  Kome.  If  tney  were 
frequently  changed,  the  empty  hand  waa  oftm 


0  Dio.  Cssf.lfb.  lifi.  c.  It.  Strsbo.  Mb.  zvii.  fine. 

r  Dio.  Ceas.  IB>.  nu.  o.  13. 

S  The  provincial  officenondertfiorspUbKc  had  DO 

•alanr,  nor  poblie  appoiatments.    Tbey  were  under' 

stood  to  suMift  at  the  expense  of  tlie  proviooes ;  and 

}  sUowed  to  impreu  horses  and 


iatlMtrjonniieswere  .    _ 

esrrisges,  snd  to  dessand  every  supply  of  proTiaiouA 

and  forage  for  the  oamerooi    ^* —         '"^  ' 

usually  attended  tbeBfi.    The* 

it  WM  pToposed  (bat  the  proTlncial  officers  idiould  bt^  i 
•uppVed  by  eoatract;  bat  tho  leaders  of  Nation  at  j 
Rome  went  fortii  to  the  prsrinces,  with  a  power  that  I 
cooU  not  be  restrained  by  any  rules  wluitever.  I 
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held  out  with  fr«b  nMslty,  and  tiie  fuH  om 
brovicht  back  with  qnldcer  sueeesslon  to  oormpt 
the  dty :  if  continued  too  long,  they  acquired 
the  force  of  great  monarcha,  Mt  poastsiion  of 
armies  and  of  revenne,  and  find  anffident  re- 
eoorosa  of  men  and  money  to  enable  them  ta 
mafca  war  on  the  state.  Marina  and  Sylla 
duMred  what  eoald  be  done  with  armies  levied 
ft^om  the  opposite  fbetlons  in  the  dty  of  Kome  $ 
and  Julius  Casar  showed  what  use  eoold  .be 
made  of  the  cxtendve  territory,  entmstsd  for  a 
continued  term  of  y«u«  to  the  government  of 
the  same  person.  The  republic  had  often  tot* 
tercd  under  the  eflfect  of  oisorders  which  aroaft 
in  the  eapitaly  but  fdl  irrecoverably  under  the 
blows  Hist  were  stmdc  from  tlie  provineea. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  bead  of  the  empii«,  of 
whatever  description,  whether  a  commonwealth 
or  tike  court  of  a  monardi,  could  not  be  safe  un« 
der  this  distribution  of  power  and  trust.  Mea- 
sures were  accordingly  now  taken  by  Octaviu* 
to  reform  the  establishment,  and  to  rsduce  the 
provincial  officers  to  their  proper  state  of  sub- 
ordination and  dependence.  The  duties  fhey 
were  to  levy,  and  their  own  emoltmienta,  were 
dearly  ascertained.  Tlie  greater  provinces  wera 
divided,  and  separate  offi^rs  appointed  to  eadk 
division.  Neither  men  nor  money  were  to  be 
levied  without  authority  from  the  emperor  and 
the  senate,  nor  was  any  officer,  to  whom  a  suc- 
cessor vras  appdnted,  to  remain  in  his  command^ 
or  to  absent  himself  from  Rome  above  three 
months.*  To  secure  the  observance  of  these 
regulations,  and  to  accelerate  the  communication 
from  every  part  of  the  empire,  an  institution, 
reaembling  that  of  the  modem  poets,  was  for  the 
first  time  introduced  in  the  ancient  world.— 
Couriers  were  placed  at  convenient  stages,  with 
brders  to  forward  from  one  to  the  other  the  pub* 
lie  despatches.  It  was  afterwards  thought  mor% 
effectual,  for  the  purpose  of  intelligence,  to  trans- 
port the  original  messenger  to  Rome. 

In  this  estdblishment,  the  soiate  and  the  em- 
peror, in  thdr  respective  dvil  and  military  char- 
acters, had  their  several  departments,  ana  thdr 
revenue  apart;  what  was  collected  in  the  pro- 
vincee of  the  senate,  went  to  the  ^rarlum  otf 
public  treasury ;  what  was  collected  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Csesar,  went  to  bis  own  coffers.  '  The 
latter  professed  bdng  no  more  than  a  servant  of 
the  public,  appointed  for  a  limited  time ;  but,  in 
being  head  of  the  army,  he  secured  the  sove- 
reignty, and  meant  to  employ  tho  senate  only  aa 
an  dd  to  retain  the  army  within  the  bounm  of 
thdr  duty.  In  his  proposal  to  divest  himsdf  of 
the  government,  there  was  suffident  reason  to 
suspect  his  sincerity;  but  in  this  partial  and 
supposed  temporary  resumption  of  government* 
the  artifice  was  so  obvious,  as  to  l>eoome  a  species 
of  insult  upon  the  understanding  of  mankind^ 
The  Romans,  nevertheless,  on  uiis  memoralilo 
occadon  had  learned  to  be  courtiers^  could  affect 
to  want  penetration  and  conceal  their  aenti^ 
ments. 

The  senate,  in  return  to  the  empsrov's  gra- 
cious acceptance  of  the  government,  proceeded 
to  distinguish  bis  person,  and  even  the  place  of 
his  reddence,  by  many  honorary  decrees.  They 
took  into  their  serious  consideration,  by  what 
title  he  should  for  the  future  be  known.    That 


ryrapply  of  proTiaiou*  ■  of  king  had  dwaya  been  odk>ua  at  Rome ; 
rettnoe  or  e<mrt  thtt  ^f  iiietator  bad  been  feared,  aver  dnoe  the  i 
eppwertfbemg  abused, '       «"*«»"'^  "«»  ""^  ««»««,  vw  wow  mm 
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Miliary  flaetrdw  oi  4m  powan  by  fijHa*  «ihI  it 
bad  been  fermaUy  ftboliuied  by  l«w»  wmii  after 
tbedemiMofJuliaiCMar.  TheMmeof  Jioma^ 
liu  waa  propoMd,  and  thought  doe  to  OotarhM, 
aa  the  mooim  foimder  of  Room  ;  but  thia  nama 
lie  bimaelf  reiectad,  not  oo  aeeonot  of  the  ridi* 
enle  conyeyed  in  it,  but  on  account  of  tlie  iaqtU* 
eation  of  Uagly-  power.  The  title  of  Augvatua 
waa  in  the  wd  aceepted  by  liim,  rather  aa  an 
axpreaiianof  pertonai  reapect,  tluuraa  a  marlK  of 
any  new  or  unprecedented  dignity  in  the  oom* 
moQ  wealth. 

While  the  aenate  beatowed  on  their  ttmperor 
the  titleof  Augustna,  they  ordered  that  the  eourt 
«/  hia  nalaee  ahould  be  for  ever  hung  with  laorel, 
the  badge  of  Tictorieo  that  wen  ererireah  in  Hm 
vnimle  of  the  people,  and  with  wrealha  of  oak, 
fhe  naual  diaUncuon  of  thooe  who  had  aared  a 


niniatration. 
Octavius  from  henceforward 


to  be  Icnown 


[B6okVX: 

BOofAngortoa.  Ha  had  bean  aome 
t&M*«he  otjjeot  of  lear,  and  cooaeqaently  of  ad»* 
latian  to  the  people,  and  waa  now  prahahly  ba. 
came  the  «l]|)ect  of  that  fond  admiratiaa,  wfth 
which  the  bulk  of  mankind  renrd  thoaa  wha 
are  neatly  elevated  by  fortone.  Under  the  4 
of  thia  aentiment,  or  aupported  by  the  ] 
of  it,  atiaana  of  high  sank  deroted  t 
to  Anguatn%  aa  they  were  told  that  tba  rmtmk 
devoted  hiuMclf  to  hia  lord  in  aome  of  tbe  ha». 
baroua  cantona  of  Spain  and  GanL  TheytiMkk 
an  oath  to  iaterpoae  their  ptraana  in  idl  bb  &am^ 
and  if  he  muat  die,  to  .pariah  with  hIaL 
dying,  under  pretence  of  bequeathing  aana 
y  to  Angnatua,  introduced  hia  naaoa  in  their 
with  alaviaheneonifuni  or  flattering  Am* 
Many  appointed  him  aole  heir,  or,  ta» 
getlMr  with  their  children,  the  joinrheiraf  all 
their  fortunea.  Some,  on  their  dfathbtw^  b^ 
qoeathed  particular  auma  to  defray  the  lapwaai 
of  aacrificea  to  the  ^oda  for  thia  aigaal  hfemb^ 
that  Auguttu9  was  mU  living  wAm  tkqf  apind. 


Thed 


CHAP.  II. 

SlaU  of  the  Emperor— CovuHHofn  of  the  Empire'— Amount  of  the  Revenue  unibiowfi— 
MiUtary  Establishments,  ^c. 


IN  what  degree  the  court  which  began  to  be 
paid  to  Augustua,  and  which  continued  dnr- 
hig  hia  reign,  proceeded  fVom  deaign  and  aervll. 
Ity,  or  reapect  and  affection,  we  must  endeavour 
to  collect  from  a  fiirther  view  of  his  life,  and 
must  suspend  our  judgment  until  the  scene  of 
hia  trial  is  passed.  At  the  late  formal  establish, 
ment  of  the  monarchy  in  his  person,  he  waa  in 
the  Uiirtv-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  bad  still  the 
aspect  of  youth.  His  complexion  is  said  to  have 
been  fair,  bis  eyes  bright,  and  bis  features  regu- 
hr  and  degant.  He  vras  weH  made  in  bis  per- 
son, and  though  below  the  middling  atature,  nad 
ao  much  the  proportions  of  a  tall  man,  as,  ex- 
cept when  compared  with  some  person  who  over- 
looked him,  to  appear  above  tne  ordinary  size. 
Two-and-twenty  years  of  a  life  so  little  advanced, 
he  had  passed  1h  the  midst  of  civil  -wars,  and  in 
the  contest  for  empire,  which  vras  begun  by  his 
adoptive  father,  and  maintained  by  himself. 
During  seventeen  of  those  yean  he  had  himself 
been  a  leader  of  party,  and  veered  in  his  profes- 
sions and  conduct  with  every  turn  of  fortune ; 
at  one  time  courting  the  senate,  by  affecting  the 
seal  of  a  citizen  in  behalf  of  the  republic ;  at 
another  time  courting  the  veterans,  by  affecting 
concern  for  their  interests,  and  a  zeal  to  revenge 
their  late  general's  death.  He  opposed  bimaelf 
to  Antony,  or  joined  with  him  as  suited  with 
the  state  of  his  affairs;  made  or  broke  concerts 
witir  the  other  leaders  of  faction,  made  and  un- 
made treaties  of  marriage ;  even  had  intrigues 
of  pleasure  with  women  to  forward  some  po- 
litical design  ;^  and  at  an  age  when  other  young 
men  have  scarcely  any  ^ject  but  pleasure,  sac- 
rfficed  every  supposed  private  or  public  connec- 
tion, and  every  mead  and  every  enemy  to  his 


1  Sueton.  ia  Octav.  c.  60. 


ambition,  or  to  the  cool  and  deliberate  oonsidera. 
tion  of  his  own  conveniency. 

By  such  means  as  these  Octavins  became  s^ 
vereign  of  the  Roman  empire  at  the  age  of  ^it^ei 
and-tnlrty  years,  the  same  age  at  which  Alex- 
ander, with  the  greatest  efforts  of  ability  an4 
courage,  which  were  afterwards  marred  ba 
equal  instances  of  intemperance  and  folly,  eii 
fected  the  conquest  of  the  Persian  monarchy^ 
Much,  no  doubt.  In  the  fortunes  of  men,  h  ttt 
be  imputed  to  accident.  To  this  ther  owe,  H 
least,  great  part  of  the  occasions  on  which  aitf 
act ;  but  the  use  of  the  occasion,  and  sometfaqf* 
the  preparation  of  It,  is  their  own ;  and  nothlj^ 
besides  the  most  consummate  abilities  can. 
through  a  great  variety  of  scenes,  retain  tb< 
uniform  appearance  of  a  fortunate  life.  It  H 
true,  that  Octavins,  with  the  name  of  Qmmf, 
was  become  convenient  or  necessary  to  tha  infli- 
tary  faction  which  he  found  already  formad  In 
the  empire ;  that  his  youth,  and  otner  cimmin 
stances,  prevented  the  alarm  which  might  ha^ 
led  his  enemies  to  take  more  ei!ectual  and  eaiHsr 
measures  against  him.  But  he  did  not  fiyQ  to 
improve  these  advantages;  affected,  whan  pe- 
cessary,  to  be  the  mere  instrument  of  the  armf', 
or  of  the  senate,  for  obtaining  their  reapecCite 
purpoaes :  preaerved  the  same  discretion  in  every 
state  of  his  fortunes ;  and,  with  the  same  ad- 
dress with  which  he  supplanted  every  rivid  In 
the  contest  for  power,  continuing  to  avoid  evary 
offensive  appearance  in  the  modd  of  his  govern- 
ment, he  still  retained  the  forma  of  the 
monwealth ;  and,  beaidea  the  title  of  An 
did  not  introduce  any  new  appellation  of  ^ 
or  of  office.' 


2  The  title  of  Princeps  had  l>ecn  usually  given  to 
the  person  wboac  name  was  first  in  tiie  rolls  of  tho 
senate,  and  Augustus  assumed  it  in  no  other  seosa 
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OP  THE  ROMAN  REPUBMC. 


Every  potiible  power  under  the  republic  had 
been  Implied  in  the  titles  of  coiuul,  eeneor,  augur, 
pontiff,  and  tribune  of  the  people.  Some  of 
them  could,  e%'en  under  that  Torm  of  govern- 
ment, have  been  united  In  the  tame  peraon,  as 
that  of  aufur  and  pontiff,  with  the  office  either 
of  consul  or  censor ;  and  there  was  no  law  to 
forbid  the  accumulation  of  such  dignities  in  tlie 
hands  of  the  same  person,  probably  because  it 
was  deemed  sufficiently  difficult  to  arrive  at  any 
of  them  apart.  To  constitute  a  despotic  power, 
therefore,  provided  th^t  these  titles  could  be 
united  in  tne  same  person,  it  was  not  necessary 
to  introduce  any  new  forms  of  office,  nor  even 
to  assume  the  name  of  dictator.  It  was  more 
effectual  to  unite  the  prerogatives  of  separate 
stations  in  the  penon  of  one  man,  or  to  bestow 
them  on  persons,  who  urould  be  content  to  em* 
ploy  them  at  the  pleasure  of  a  master ;  and  this 
method  accordingly  being  suited  to  the  wary 
policy  and  affected  modesty  of  Ootavins,  oouM 
not  escape  him  in  the  choice  of  his  model. 

In  the  character  of  consul,  the  new  emperor 
presided  in  the  senate,  and  was  first  executive 
magistrate  in  the  city.  In  the  character  of 
tribune  he  could  not  only  suspend  all  proceed- 
ings, whether  of  administration,  of  public  coun- 
cil, or  of  justice;  but  likewise  could  punish 
with  instant  death  any  breach  of  the  pettce,  or 
any  attempt  that  was  made  on  his  own  person. 
In  the  canadty  of  censor,  which  was  now  com- 
prehended  in  the  office  of  consul,  he  was  the 
fountain  of  honour,  could  pry  into  every  citi- 
sen's  private  life,  and  could  nromote  or  degrade, 
at  pleasure,  every  person  wiio  had  courted  his 
ikvour,  or  incurred  his  dislike.  In  the  capacity 
of  augur  and  pontiff  he  could  overrule  the 
anperstition  of  the  times ;  and,  last  of  all,  in 
the  capacity  of  imperator,  or  head  of  the  army, 
he  held,  at  his  disposal,  all  the  forces  of  the 
«smp)re,  both  by  sea  and  by  land.  The  republic, 
at  the  same  time,  retained  most  of  its  forms. 
There  were  meetings  of  the  senate,  and  assem- 
blies of  the  people ;  there  were  laws  enacted, 
and  elections  made;  affairs  proceeded  as  usual 
In  the  name  of  the  consul,  the  censor,  the  au- 
gur, and  tribune  of  the  i»eople.  The  only  change 
which  had  happened,  and  that  which  the  empe- 
ror endeavoura  to  disguise,  was,  that  be  him- 
adf  acted  in  all  these  capacities,  and  dictated 
every  resolution  in  the  senate,  and  pointed  out 
every  candidate  who  was  to  sacceed  in  the  pre- 
ten<Md  elections. 

In  these  appearances  of  republican  govern- 
ment, however,  which  were  preserved  by  Oc- 
tavius,  we  are  not  to  suppose,  that  there  was 
any  image  of  that  mixed  constitution,  which 
subsists  with  so  much  advantage  in  some  of  the 
kingdoms  of  modem  Europe,  llie  Roman  se- 
nate, under  the  emperors,  was  no  more  than  a 
species  of  privy  council,  of  which  the  members 
were  named  or  displaced  by  the  prince;  and 
which,  under  some  specious  appearances  of  free- 
dom in  their  speech,  were  actually  the  mere  in- 
struments of  his  wilL 


diau  this :  that  of  Imperator  bad  been  aiven  to  every 
■ncceMfui  leader  of  an  army,  andin  itaappHcatkm 
to  OctavtoB,  implied  no  pre-emioenoo  above  what 
other  leaders  bad  fonnerly  enjoyed.  Theso  titles, 
indeed,  by  b«ing  from  henceforward  appnwriated  to 
Ihe  soTereign,  acqnired,  by  degrees,  thor  signiA. 
oaDce  in  the  original  language ;  and  In  oar  transla> 
tion  of  them  into  Prince  and  Emperor,  are  applied 
only  to  ro^  persons,  and  the  sovereigns  of  eaten- 


4W 


The  comitia,  or  aasemblieh  of  the  peopte,  had 
still  less  of  their  original  dignity  or  power.  We 
have  had  occasion  to  observe^  that  even  under 
the  republic,  when  the  nomber  of  eitisens,  fit 
to  array  in  the  field  of  Mars,  amounted  to  no 
more  than  four  hundred  thousand  men ;  It  was 
impoosiUe  that  any  adequate  number  could  be 
assembled  for  any  purpose  of  legislation  or  elee^ 
ilon.  In  the  present  times,  when  the  musters 
extended  to  four  millions,  and  the  Roman  eitl* 
sens  were  dispersed  over  the  whole  empire,  the 
assembly  of  any  proportlonaUe  number  was 
still  more  impractioable.  No  precautions  had 
ever  been  taken,  ev«n  under  the  republic,  to 
prevent  the  great  irregularities  to  which  the 
aaiemblies  of  the  people  were  exposed,  nor  waa 
it  ever  ascertained  what  numbers  were  neceasary 
to  constitute  a  legal  assembly*  In  conseqnenee 
of  this  defect,  in  the  latter  times  of  the  rcpulK 
Uc,  anv  tumultuary  meeting,  however  thinnr  or 
partially  assembled,  took  tlM  sacred  name  or  the 
Roman  people,  and  gave  officers  to  the  state,  or 
laws  to  the  commonwealth.  Every  ihetion 
which,  by  violence  or  surprise,  could  seize  the 
place  of  the  assembly,  so  as  to  exclude  their 
opponents,  were  masters  of  the  electione,  or 
sovereigns  of  the  state. 

After  Julius  Cnsar  had  taken  possession  of 
the  city,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  commanding  the 
elections,  or  the  resolutions  of  the  people;  he 
even  planned  the  succession  that  was  to  take 
place  in  his  absence ;  and,  being  to  set  out  for 
Asia,  he  named  the  officers  of  state  fbr  five 
years.  The  triumvirs,  in  like  circumstances, 
fixed  the  succession  for  different  period*  of  an 
equal  and  greater  length ;  and  it  waa  now  un- 
derstood, that  the  offices  of  sUte,  though  under 
the  show  of  popular  election,  were  actually- filled 
up  by  the  emperor. 

The  apparent  respect  which,  under  the  present 
establishment,  was  paid  to  civil  forms  Implied 
no  abatement  of  the  military  power.  On  the 
contrary,  instead  of  weakening,  it  served  to 
support,  as  usual,  the  authority  of  that  govern- 
ment, under  which  these  forms  were  observe^. 
By  flattering  the  people  with  an  idea  that  their 
political  consequence  was  still  entire,  this  sem* 
blance  of  the  ancient  republic  reconciled  them 
to  the  state  of  degradation  into  which  they  were 
fallen.  It  vested  the  emperor  himself  with  a 
species  of  civil  character,  and  with  a  political 
consideration  which  he  could  employ  in  support 
of  his  military  power,  and  which,  in  some 
measure,  secured  him  against  the  caprice  ol 
troops,  who  might  think  Uiemselves  entitled  to 
subvert  what  they  alone  had  established.  It 
enabled  him  to  treat  their  mutinies  as  acta  of 
treason,  and  as  crimes  of  state.  He  was  no 
longer  obliged  to  court  their  favour,  or  to  affect 
condescension,  in  order  to  obtain  their  obedience. 
He  accordingly,  in  consequence  of  the  late  votes 
of  the  senate,  changed  the  btyle  of  his  address 
to  the  legions,  called  them  MUiles,  not  CommiH- 
tones ;  solditrs,  not feUowsoldiers,  as  formerly. 

This  was  probably  the  whole  amount  or  the 
political  establishment  now  made  by  OcUvius, 
and  which  he  meant  to  employ  as  a  stock  on 
which  to  ingraft  hb  military  power.  The  se- 
nate and  assemblies  of  the  people  were  retained 
only  in  name,  and  were  far  from  having  the  enem 
of  collateral  members  in  the  government,  such 
as  could  check  or  control  the  perpetual  execu- 
tive, which  was  now  saUblished  In  the  empire : 
but  we  shaU  nevertheless  he  disappointed,  if, 
upon  a  supposition  of  absolute  power  in  the 
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manm'Wf  W9  to^tut,  in  hb  eoort,  the  •plcMdour 
•aa  mag^alficcooe  of  a  royal  estate. 

OctaTiua  ttill  lived  In  the  hooee  of  Horten- 
•ius,  a  Roman  eenator,  which  be  occupied  with- 
out  aoalcinf  any  addition  to  it,  eitlier  in  point  of 
di  mention  or  ornament.  The  equipage,  retinue, 
or  accommodation  of  the  imperial  family  was 
not  composed  for  show  and  maffoifioence,  as  in 
monarchies  long  established.  Such  an  attempt 
in  the  eyes  of  a  decayed  republic  might  have  had 
an  improper  effect,  might  nave  moved  envy,  and 
not  proc«ired  respect.'  The  emperor  indeed  was 
attended  with  an  armed  guard ;  but  this  was 
intended  for  safety,  and  not  for  parade.  He  pre- 
served, in  his  own  person,  the  exterior  af^tear- 
ances  of  a  citizen,  was  aooosted  by  the  simple 
name  of  Cesar,  took  his  place  in  tne  senate,  in 
the  theatre,  in  the  public  assembly,  in  the  bench 
of  judges.  At  funerals  he  pronounced  Uie  ora- 
tion that  was  delivered  in  nononrof  the  d«ul ; 
And  even  at  the  bar  appeared  in  behalf  of  his 
clients.'  The  females  or  hia  house  preserved  the 
virtue  of  notable  house- wives,  and  fabricated, 
with  their  own  hands,  the  stuffs  which  he  wore 
in  tiis  dress. 

In.  respect  to  manners,  and  appearance  of 
state,  the  etnperor,  with  his  family,  was  not 
raised  above  the  condition  of  citizens  ;  but  he 
Jiad  full  compensation  in  the  extent  and  arbi- 
Crary  effecU  of  his  power.  While  he  retained 
the  appeai*ances  of  an  equal,  he  took  care  to  be 
master;  and,  with  no  higher  pretensions  than 
tbeee  of  a  citizen,  was  more  than  a  king.  While 
h<7  suffered  the  senate  and  people  to  retain  the 
ancient  names  and  titles  of  sovereignty,  he  with- 
lield  from  them  the  substance  of^any  privilege 
whatever.  He  personated  the  simple  senator 
ond  the  citizen  with  all  the  terrors  of  military 
power  in  his  hands,  and  preserved  the  force  of  a 
4yrant,  because  he  could  not  assume  the  prece- 
dence and  authority  of  a  legal  monarch. 

If  in  this  account  of  the  sovereign's  person 
and  state  our  expectations  of  grandeur  are  not 
fulfilled,  his  dominions  will  surpass  the  hi  est 
and  most  enlarged  conception  we  can  form  of 
their  greatness.  The  Roman  empire  contained 
within  itself,  and  in  a  very  entire  and  populous 
condition,  what  had  been  the  seat  or  territory 
of  roan/  famous  republics  and  extensive  empires, 
or  what  has  since,  in  modern  times,  upon  the 
revival  of  nstions,  furnished  Uicir  possessions  to 
no  less  conniderable  states  and  great  monarchies. 
^s  it  had  swallowed  up  the  states  of  Italy  and 
•Greece,  Macedonia,  the  Lesser  Asia,  Syria, 
^iYV^y  Carthage,  Numidia,  Spain,  and  Gaul  to 
the  Rhine  and  the  Danube ;  so  there  have 
sprung  from  its  ruins  many  states  now  formed 
within  the  Alps,  the  kingdoms  of  Portugal, 
Spain,  and  France,  with  aU  the  divisions  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  AfKca. 
These  are  its  fragments,  or  shrods  of  the  vast 
territory  of  which  it  was  composed. 

This  empire  seemed  to  comprehend,  within 
itself,  all  the  most  favourable  parts  of  the  earth  ; 
at  lea«t,  those  parto  on  which  the  human  species, 
whether  by  the  effects  of  climate,  or  tlie  qualities 
of  the  race,  have,  in  respect  to  ingenuity  and 
courage,  possessed  a  disUnsulshed  superiority. 
It  extended  to  a  variety  of  climates,  and  con- 


1  We  may  read  in  the  joamal  of  a  voyage  made  by 
Horace,  in  company  with  Mrcenas,  ttist  much  reti- 
nae,  or  cquipsge,  did  not  aooompany  great  power  as 
they  do  hi  loodem  thnes.    VId.  Bat.  1U>.  k  fat.  ff. 

S  I>io.  Cass.  lib.  It.  c.  4. 


taiaed  Uuida  divwaiilad  In  napact  to  altaotioa 
and  soil,  distributing  the  prodnctions  of  tmtmxm 
and  art,  so  as  tn  r^er  its  different  diTJaJoaa 
mutually  useful  and  subservient  to  each  otbcr. 
The  communication  between  these  parta,  thoBgli 
remote,  was  eas^,  and  by  a  sea  which,  wWh  toe 
species  of  shipping  then  in  nse,  and  with  tka 
measure  of  skill  vniich  the  mariner  then  |i>im 
sed,  could  be  easily  navigated. 

The  M<^iterranean  being  received  Into  tkt 
bosom  of  this  empire,  gave  to  the  whole  a  ftraolui 
extent  of  coast,  and  to  the  inland  parta  aa  coalar 
access  to  navigation,  thah  could  be  obtained  hf 
any  different  distribution  of  its  land  and  ^ 
In  consequence  of  this  circumstance,  the 
of  the  Roman  empire,  without  nseannrin^  i 
utely  round  the  indentures  of  crt^tm  and  pff»- 
mpntories,  and  even  without  including  the 
outline  of  some  considerable  as  well  aa  moi^ 
smaller  islands,  may  be  computed  at  thirteen 
thousand  miles;  an  extent  woich,  if  atretchad 
into  a  single  line,  would  exceed  half  the  cliwaa- 
ference  of  the  earth.  Over  this  exteosivo  oomI, 
the  empire  was  furnished  with  nunteroua  aco- 
ports,  and  the  frequent  openings  of  gulnfaa  and 
navigable  rivers ;  so  that,  notwithstandiM  the 
^reat  extent  of  its  territory,  the  distance  of  any 
inland  place,  the  most  remote  from  the  acov  doei 
not  appear  to  exceed  two  hundred  miles. 

In  forming  this  mighty  dominion,  the  r^wh- 
lic  had  united,  under  its  tenitories,  all  the  prin- 
cipal seats  of  industry  then  icnown  in  the  western 
world,  had  come  into  possession  of  all  the  seo- 
porto  the  most  famous  for  shipping,  and  for  the 
residence  of  merchants,  who  nad  conducted  the 
carrying  trade  of  the  world.  Its  subiecte  weic 
possessed  of  all  the  profitable  arts,  and  having  all 
the  means  and  instrumento  of  trade,  might  be 
expected  to  reap  all  the  frulte  of  commerea. 
But,  in  making  these  acquisitions,  the  capital  of 
the  empire  had  been  a  place  of  arms,  and  a  men 
nursery  of  statesmen  and  warriors,  more  ooc»> 
pied  with  the  ideas  of  spoil  and  furUier  conquest 
than  with  the  attentions  necessary  to  rrrranttg 
the  industry  or  the  prosperity  of  the  ^n^MBit 
subjected  to  its  power.  And  it  is  probable  th^ 
the  Romans,  In  reducing  so  many  separate  na- 
tions to  the  condition  of  provinces,  greatly  ias- 
paired  the  sources  of  wealth,  at  the  same  tinM 
that  they  suppressed  the  pretensions  to  indq»eiid- 
ence  and  national  freedom. 

It  m^ht  be  hoped,  that  the  peace  now  given 
to  the  empire,  and  the  protection  which  eWry 
province  was  to  receive  against  the  a\'arice  aoQ 
rapacity  of  subordinate  oppressors,  would  revit^ 
the  pursuit  of  lucrative  arts,  and  encourage  Cm 
Roman  traders  to  settle  where  the  natives  wot 
not  in  capacity  to  pursue  the  advantages  of  tli^ 
situation.  But  even  these  circumstances,  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  happier  government  than  l|itl 
which  was  now  established,  were  not  suffi^ttl 
to  repair  the  damage  formerly  sustained  by.St 
provinces  in  their  reduction  and  subsequently^ 

ftression.  So  that  altLouch  Cartha^,  w!tl|  A 
ts  dependencies,  Egypt,  Syria,  the  Lesser  A^ 
and  Greece,  with  all  the  trading  establishmcnta 
of  Spain  and  Gaul,  were  united  under  onehMid^ 
we  are  not  to  suppose,  that  the  wealth  of  tha 
empire  ever  equalled  the  sum  of  what  midkt 
have  been  raiaed  from  the  separate  and  teSa- 
pendent  states  of  which  it  was  composed. 

The  commercial  policy  of  Rome  was  linSltdt 
in  a  great  measure,  to  tne  supply  of  ItllyJ  idid 
to  the  conveyance  of  what  the  provinces  y£b|||i9 
to  the  treasury  of  the  empire,  lloth  thaia  «h^ 
jects  were  entrusted  to  mercantile  coinpciih% 
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wtMfiumed  dwrtrcaiM^  moid  who 

■Mree  mibMrrient  to  the  bosiiMM  of  iMr  own 

romittancM  and  ezduairo  trade. 

It  were,  no  doubt,  matter  of  curiosity  to  Imow 
the  whole  amount  of  a  revenue  oolteoted  fromao 
rich  and  so  exteraive  a  territory ;  but  we  are 
4q>ri  red  of  this  satisfiu^tion  by  the  silenoe  of  his- 
tmkuuf  or  by  the  loss  of  records  in  which  this 
subject  was  stated.  Vemsian  was  heard  to 
say,  That  a  sum,  supposed  equal  to  about  three 
hundred  and  thirty  millions  sterling,  was  re- 
4^uired  annually  to  support  the  imperial  estab- 
lislunent.'  This  emperor,  howerer,  being  rapa- 
dona  or  severe  in  his  exactions,  mifht  be  sup- 
peaed  to  exaggerate  the  necessities  of  the  state ; 
hot  as  this  sum  is  beyond  the  bounds  of  cred]bi> 
lity,  and  must  lead  us  to  subset  a  mistake  iu  the 
numbers,  it  will  not  enable  as  to  form  anyjHX»- 
hable  conjecture  of  the  truth. 

Under  the  republic,  both  the  treasury  of  the 
state,  and  the  fortunes  of  individuals,  were  sup- 
plied, in  a  great  measure,  by  the  spoils  of  van- 
quished enemies,  brought  to  the  capital  with 
great  ostentation  by  every  victorious  ceneraL  To 
tiiis  source  of  revenue  we  may  join  the  presents 
tliat  were  made  by  foreign  princes  and  states,  to- 
gether with  the  military  contributions  that  were 
exacted  from  the  provinces. 

Julius  CcBsar  brought,  at  once,  into  the  trea- 
surv  sixty.fi ve  thousand  talents,  or  above  twelve 
millions  and  a  half  sterling.  As  the  lustre  of  a 
triumph  depended  very  much  oii  the  sums  that 
were  carried  in  procession,  and  placed  in  the 
capitol,    Roman    officers    were   more    faithful 
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the  psffWBt  as  well  as  the 
eflects  of  the  vanquished,  and  set  both  to  sale. 
They  leased  the  lands  at  considerable  onit-rents, 
or  leaving  them  in  the  hands  of  the  original  pro- 
prietors, eiucted,  under  the  appellation  of  tithes, 
or  fifths  of  com,  firait,  and  cattle,  a  proportion 
of  tiie  produce.  By  diversifying  the  tax,  the 
burden  was  made  to  fall  upon  dimnnt  subjects, 
or  was  exacted  from  different  persons,  and  by 
these  means  the  whole  amount  was  less  easily 
computed,  or  less  sensibl/  felt.  The  Romans, 
in  continuing  the  taxes  which  they  found  al^ 
ready  established  in  the  oountries  they  had  con- 
quered, or  by  imposing  such  new  ones  as  suited 
tnelr  own  character  as  conquerors,  set  examples 
of  every  species  almost  that  is  known  in  the  bia- 
tory  of^mankind.  They  levied  customs  at  sea- 
ports, excises  on  many  article*  of  consumption, 
and  a  considerable  capitation  or  poll-tax,  in 
which  they  made  no  distinction  of  rank  or  for- 
tune. Tliese  modes  of  taxation,  ah'eady.  known 
under  the  republic,  and  various  in  different  pro- 
vinces, now  began  to  be  regulated  upon  the 
maxims  of  a  geiMial  policy,  extending  over  tha 
whole  empire. 

Some  or  the  burdens  laid  by  Octavlns,  as  that 
which  was  imposed  on  the  value  of  goods  exposed 
to  sale,  were  charged  directly  for  the  bencAt  of 
the  army  as  a  fViud  for  the  dischargs  of  tkel^ 
pay,  or  an  hnmediate  supply  for  their  subsist- 
ence or  clothing ;  and  by  tnto  sort  of  impropria- 
tion  were   unalterably    fixed.      The    country, 


where  any  troops  were  Quartered,  was  chargeo, 
for  their  use,  with  supplies  of  straw,  forage,  car- 
stewards  of  the  idunder  taken  from  their  ene-  I  riages,  com,  bread,  provisions,  and  even  clothing. 


mies,  than  they  were  probablyof  any  other  pub- 
lic trust. 

It  bad  been,  for  some  time,  the  practice  of  the 
Romans  to  lay  every  burden  on  the  conquered 
provinces,  and  to  exempt  themselves.  This  po- 
licy is  dated  from  the  conquest  of  Macedonia, 
the  spoils  of  which  kingdom  being  joined  to  their 
former  acouisitions,  put  them  in  condition  to 
effAtuate  this  exemption.  It  was,  however,  but 
of  short  duration.  The  practice  of  taxing  citi- 
xens  was  resumed  in  time  of  the  ciril  wars,  and 
the  privilege,  or  rather  the  mere  designation  of 
Romans,  being  extended  to  the  inhabitants  of 
many  piuis  of  the  empire,  all  the  burdens  that 
were  borne  by  any  sulijects  were,  at  the  same 
time,  brought  heme  into  Italyj  and  all  the  for- 
mer distinctions  gradually  removed. 

Under  the  estid»llshment  now  made  by  Au^ 
gustus,  conquests  were  discontinued,  or  becune 
Jess  frequent ;  and  the  returns  made  to  the  trea- 
sury, from  the  spoil  of  enemies,  failed  in  pro- 
portion  ;  but  the  avidity  of  reoeivinff  presents, 
the  worst  form  under  which  extortk>n  can  be 
exercised,  was  still  indulged,  and,  as  in  every 
other  despetical  government,  became  a  consider- 
able engine  of  oppression.* 

The  republic,  ft/r  the  most  part,  in  the  latter 
periods  of  her  conquests,  entered  on  the  posses- 
sion of  territories  without  any  capitulation,  and 
MMisidered  not  only  the  sovereignty,  but  the  pro- 
perty likewise  of  toe  land  and  of  its  inhabitants, 
aa  devolving  upon  themselves.    They,  in  some 
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to  Umit  the  extent 


giver  to  proceed  ss  fsr  a»  his  i 


,  or  hie  desire  to 


pay  court  wHI  carry  him,  still  resents  say  imaginary 
d«ftet,  and  employs  terror  sad  fotci  to' extort  what 
he  jftffbcls  to  receive  as  s  gift. 


From  such  particulars,  we  may  form  some 
conception  of  toe  mode  and  tendency  of  Roman 
taxation,  although  we  have  no  certain  accounts, 
or  even  probable  conjecture,  of  the  amount  of 
the  whole.  Under  the  present  or  preceding 
state  of  the  Roman  government,  there  was  no 
principle  operating  in  behalf  of  the  sul^Ject,  be- 
sides the  spontaneous  humanity  or  justice  of 
those  who  exercised  the  sovereignty ;  and  as  the 
provinces  under  the  republic  had  been  ill-pro- 
tected  against  the  rapacity  of  proconsuls  and 
propnetm*8,  they  were  now  considered,  together 
witn  the  republic  itself,  as  die  property  of  a 
master ;  ana  the  examples  of  taxation,  that  wero 
set  by  either,  may  instruct  a  sovereign  how  to 
profit  by  the  wealth  of  hia  subjects,  rather  than 
admonish  a  f^  people  how  to  constitute  a  reve- 
nue with  the  least  inconvenience  to  themselves,  or 
the  least  possible  Injury  to  the  sources  of  wealth. 

The  situation  of  Italy,  and  the  distribution  of 
land  and  water  in  its  neighbourhood,  had  made 
navigation  familiar  to  the  Romans  in  the  ear- 
liest am  of  the  republic  A  considerable  part 
of  theS*  force,  In  many  of  their  wars,  eonsbted 
in  shipping.  The  battle  of  Actium,  which  da- 
dded  the  rate  of  the  empire,  was  fought  at  sea ; 
and  although  the  Romans,  at  this  date,  had 
subdued  every  nation  within  reach  of  their  seas, 
and  had  no  enemy  to  fear  on  that  element ;  yet 


puMic'revenne  from  the  provinces,  were  often 
interrupted,  made  a  naval  force,  and  a  proper 
distribution  of  guard  ships,  necessary  to  tht 
peace  and  government  of  the  empire. 

Three  capital  fleets  wdre  accordingly  staHs»sd 
by  Augustus  for  the  sectirity  of  the  coasts     osa 
at    Ravenna,    near  the  bottom  of  tha  flaJti 
atic  Gulph ;   one    at    Forum    Jnlii,    on   tha 
oppoaite  fide  of  the  peninanla;  and  a  third  a* 
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Um  prlaaiMil  frwn— tiry  ar  lM«d. 
nkL     BmMw    * 


iMid  of  Cain^MiyL  BmMw  tbm^  thtve 
»«nWn  of  Armed  tmmIi  dcniaad  to  jriy  in  all 
tke  sulpha  mad  MiTigable  rlrars  Ihroughont  tbo 
omptre. 

Tho  ordiDuy  mflitMy  •■taUithmMH  oooiirtoA 
of  abo«t  flTe-Nnd-fiirty  leffona,  btridw  oavalry 
Mid  city  and  provincial  troopa.  TIm  wliole, 
rackooinf  eack  lefion,  witk  ita  attandanta  and 
oAoera,  at  alic  tbooaand  moo,  and  nuddnf  a 
naaonable  allowance  for  oavmlry,  may  hara 
aflnouHtad  to  thrae  Irandrad  thoomnd.  Of  the 
manner  in  which  tbia  army  waa  diatrttmted,  the 
following  particahtf*  only  are  mentioned:  on 
iho  Rhine,  there  were  etathmed  eight  le|iona; 
on  the  DanobOf  two ;  on  the  firontien  of  Syria, 
femr ;  in  Spain,  three ;  in  Africa,  in  Egypt,  in 
]f  ytfa^  and  Dalreatia,  each  two  legiona ;  la  the 
dty  were  nine,  or,  aecording  to  othere,  ten 
oehorU,  in  the  capacity  of  goarda,  or  pnBtorlan 
banda,  to  attend  the  person  of  the  emperor ;  and, 
together  with  thew,  throe  eohorta  of  a  thooaand 
men  each,  intended  m  a  city  watch,  to  Im  em*- 
ployed  in  preaerving  tiie  peace,  in  eztinguiahinr 
ilree,  and  in  sappreesing  any  other  ooeaakmM 


For  the  farther  security  of  the  empire,  oonaid'> 
•rahle  territoriee  on  the  frontier,  which  might 
have  been  eaaily  ooomied  by  the  Roman  arma, 
were  anffiered  to  renuun  in  the  poeeession  of  al- 
lies^ dependant  prinoca,  or  free  cities  and  lepub- 


[Book  VZ; 

who,  owtaf  their  mdttf  tm  the 
support  of  tiki  Roasan  power,  fbrmod  a  kksdof 
barrier  against  its  enemies,  were  Tigilmt  to  oh- 
serre,  stud  ready  to  oppeee  erery  attempt  of  in- 
vaaion,and  were  prepared  to  co  aperntu  with  the 
Roman  armies,  and  to  support  them  with  atona 
and  proriaioas  as  eft  as  they  hud  oeeaeion  to  net 
in  their  neighbourhood.  The  lepnUio  hnd  ee« 
onltivnted  euch  allianoea  with  powers  that  weev 
contiguous  to  the  alaoe  of  their  opsraiiosio;  and 
frequently,  after  naTing  made  the  dc£enec  of 
their  ally  the  ptvtence  of  a  war,  and  after  haiTfaq; 
avuiW  themselTM  of  Ue  assistance,  tboy,  npea 
oeemien  of  some  brcnoh  or  quarrel,  joined  the 
aUy  himself  to  the  oonqneet  whieh  he  Imd  Mslet- 
edthemtomahob  The  aame  pottoy  whidi  hni 
been  aeeful  in  aequirinff  tlia  dominion  of  aa 
great  an  empire,  waa  stiU  eoiployed  for  ias  safe- 
ty. In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  the  l^aga  of 
Mauritanh^  of  the  Beephorus,  of  the  f 
Grmter  Armenia,  of  Cappadoota, 
Oalatia,  and  Pamphilia.  with 
Colehia,  and  JudM^  together  with  tim  i 
can  statea  of  Rhodes,  Gyrene,  Pieidin,'  mid 
JL«yeia,  acted  under  the  denomination  of  allisa^ 
as  adTanosd  parties  on  the  fcontlera  of  the 
empire,  and  encouraged  by  the  proepou  of  a 
powerful  support,  were  ready  to  withatand  otery 
enemy  by  whom  their  own  peace,  or  that  of  the 
Ronaans,  was  likely  to  be  diaturbed. 


CHAP.  III. 


The  Famtty  and  CowH  of  JuguMn*^His  wtlended  Remgnathn  of  the  Emjthre  rt7mf>ed^The  enrtac 
of  his  Power  becomes  less  diegidsed'^Death  of  Agrippa. 


IN  tiie  Roman  empbe,  thus snl^Jeeted  to  a 
monareh,  though  planted  with  raoee  of  men 
the  meet  fiuned  for  actiTity  and  vicour,  it  hm 
been  obeerved,  that  the  materiala  of  history  be- 
came less  fr«ooent  and  less  interestuig  than  they 
bad  been  in  tae  tiUMs  of  the  republic,  while  con- 
fined to  much  narrower  bounds.  Under  the  do- 
minion of  a  single  person,  aH  the  interesting 
sitertions  of  the  national,  the  political,  and  the 
military  spirit  OTer  great  parts  of  the  earth,  were 
tuppreeeed.  Eren  In  the  capital  of  the  world, 
aa  ktely  agitated  with  erery  difference  of  opin- 
ion or  interlbring  of  interealB,  the  operationa  of 
«Yemment  itaelf  were  become  silent  and  aecret. 
atiers  w£  pub^o  concern,  considered  aa  dte  af- 
fairs of  an  individual,  were  a^jnated  to  his  oon- 
ireitienoy,  and  directed  by  hie  pmsiona,  orjby 
,  ordomestia 


those  ofhis  family,  rehitioha,  or  domestics.  The 
list  of  auoh  peraoos  accordingly,  with  their  oha- 
raeters,  dispositions,  and  fJortunes,  make  a  prin- 
aioal  part  in  the  subasqueot  history  of  this 
nughty  empire. 

Aufustus  still  oontintted  to  employ  Mmnoas 
and  Agrippa  aa  the  chief  instruments  of  his 
fovemment.  To  their  abiUtiee  and  conduct,  in 
their  respective  departmeota,  he  in  a  great  meas- 
ure owed  the  prosperous  state  of  his  afTairs.   He 
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likewise  persevered  in  his  attachment  to  Lfv«i 
wheee  eeparation  firom  her  former  huabaod  hm 
%een  already  mentioned.  TonidMr  with  the 
mother,  he  reoeived  into  hie  familyhcr  two  aatos^ 
Tiberius  and  Drusus.  Of  tbese  Tiberlne»  bom 
in  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Phiiippi,  was  now 
about  twelve  years  old ;  Drusus,  of  whom  she 
was  pregnant  at  the  time  of  her  marriaga  with 
Octavius,  and  whom  she  brought  forth  abaat 
three  months  afterwards,  was  now  about  aoMai 
years  old. 

The  emperor  hardngno  children  by  LivSi^  had 
offspring  only  a  daughter,  fomous  by  the  Bamo«f 
Juba,  bom  to  him  by  Soribonia,  the  relatiaa  «f 
Sesttts  Pompeiue,  with  whom  he  had  oonumetad 
a  marriage  of  political  oonVcniency,  aad  of  ehalt 
duration.     Next  to  this  daughterv  in  point  of 
oonaangttiaity,  were  his  sister  Octavia,  tlsa  wl 
dow,  first  of  Maroellus,  and  afterwarda  of  Aa 
tony,  with  her  children  by  both  her  fmibanis 
Among  theee  were,  by  her  first  husband,  Miau 
ceUa,  asarriad  to  Agrippa,  and  the  yonag  Mar. 
cellus,'   who  being  married  to  the   < 


t  la  lehitioB  to  thi«  yoang  oum.  Virgil,  in  nallmjai 
Aogtuta*,  hvm  conpssed  m  mwaj  beantifol  lin»  io 
the  sixth  book  of  the  Boeid.  «» 

Si  qna  fafa  aspera  rumpaa. 

Tu  MarreHus  tri%  &r. 
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dwMfcinr  JttIK  ^o*  lartii  9pm  m  «h«  a»- 
douMed  rtprttBPtttiv  ol^  tb«  OctaTJan  and 
Jolian  fiuBiUeiy  amd  Mr  to  tlM  iorUuMi  mi 
Cmatr, 

Suck  UiMi  w*  the  peravM  to  wham  iiiu»f  pwAi 
in  tho  inuMdiAte  ■efpift  oC  this  nvMHioo  viU 
nrinciinUj  r«fcr ;  aanl  mtik  am  tba  autaet  aad 
flnt  oaosidarabla  Unaa  of  a  iranr  long  reifBt  af 
which  tha  materiak  wiU  not  luiiiA,  imt  ikt 
ptofatiad  iatantion  «f  thia  liiatary  se^siia^ 


r  or  mlnnta  daiaiL 

','  Aug! 

naarlj  oonopiatad  U»a  cavakitiaa  of  vhidli  ii  wm 


?a: 


eytalilialimaniDoiriiiada  hf  Auguatuahaa 


pcopoattd  to  give  an  aceoimt.  Tlia 
thaiiah  exereiaed  ander  tha  naaie  of  ranibUcy 
and  m  the  form  of  a  tampararj  and  legal  laali* 
tatioii,  hetaf  in  reality  ■fctalMte>  aad  withaat 
amy  ipiialkiaatien  of  ausad  govarMawt,  k  ca«ld 
•otbedoobtod'tbat  tha  amepoMaia  would  ba 
ao«tiiM»d  after  tha  p«lod  far  wMoh  thaf  were 
DOW  gaaatad  ahavM  expire,  aad  tha*  thaeawiat^ 
for  tha  fatare^  antttt  for  ever  auhaait  «a  Oia  head 
ofthaaraey:  bfit  In  what  foraa  of  ■moowiin,  er 
with  whathnmadiateeffBaloatheehaaaeteraod 
oooditioii  of  tbeee  who  were  anlject  to  ity  aa* 
atfiitta  to  he  cdOeeled  firoia  thaaedoel  of  thia  aod 
MUlti 


a  f9W  oi  theMlawhig  reigaa* 
anent  ia  alaiioat  a  ■erewary  ataolt  of  the  ahaae  of 
Uherty,  or»  im  eertaln  eKtraaaitlea  of  tide  avll» 
aayeare  to  bo  tba  aola  raaaedy  that  can  ha  ap> 
plied.'  But,  la  order  to  kDOw  with  how  mueh 
aare  the  evil  iteelf  ooght  to  be  avielded»  we  araat 
'attend  likewise  to  the  faH  etfeeta  of  the  aum. 

It  imMan  £roaa  tha  aartieulars  which  bare 
heea  etatod,  rehrti^  tadw  int  «Ma  wWch  Oe- 
taviua  naada  of  hie  power,  that  ha  wat  not  to  be 
caught  hi  tha  aoare  iaio  which  many  othere 
have  fUlea  in  ceBaeraeBoe  of  great  eoccaee.  In 
hie  proQMrity  he  atU  retained  UavigUanee,  hia 
caatioii,  and  hie  taidaatry,  and  relied  upon  Aoee 
alone  for  the  laeawwiHen  of  what  he  had  gained. 
Tboogh  now  aeeve  by  the  pretended  forme  of  a 
Wal  eetrtUahment,  he  lantlnewdl  attantlva  ta 
what  was  pawing  hi  asrary  part  of  the  ampfa<a, 
ftvqaentiy  withdraw  from  the  eeata  of  adnlatian 
mid  pleasure  in  tha  «Sty  of  Roma  to  iffait  thapra- 
vinom;  and,  wHbant  aar  Tiew ta eanqaeat.  or 
purpom  of  eetentatian  wluitofer, 
aenee  wlMre  any  aflain  of 
pendence^  merely 
government,  and  to  fuJtoa  tha  domlnlan  he  had 
pkmied. 

The  peace  which  Immciiaitely  foUawod  the 
vlt;tories  obtained  on  tha  ceaat  of  Eptme  and  hi 
£gynt,  was  the  drounataace  an  wWeh  Augna- 
tus  dilefly  relied  for  the  reoammendatian  or  hie 
government,  and  he  eeema,  from  hMUnatien  m 
wen  »  policy,  to  iMfva  early  entertained  a  numlm 
favourable  to  pence  with  foreign  natlona,  and 
which  be  aiterweardaopeidyineiilcated,  That  the 
bounds  of  the  empire  sbould  not  be  extended. 
He  Wmsdf  had  made  eome  aerakitionB  in  Dal- 
tnatia  and  In  PMieHfa.  Bvt  rnn  object  In  mak- 
ing war  in  tlioae  countrlee,  had  been,  rather  ta 
exercise  and  prmaro  his  army  for  the  contest  he 
expected  witti  Antony,  than  for  anv  pnrpoee  of 
cxmiding  his  cenqueeta;  and  he  reduced  £gypt 
to  a  pnmnce,  merdy  to  extirpate  the  last  re- 
mains of  his  rivals  IMrtT^  and  to  prevent  fhrther 
molestation  from  that  rich  and  powerful  Una* 
dom.  in  his  first  plan  of  operadons  commnnl- 
catad  to  tha  senate,  he  expreaeed  hia  dispoaltioa 


titi 
iavasions,  and  toi 
itabounda. 


rtoaeooia  the  frontier 
rtahi,  thai^  not  to 


after  hia  new  madel  of  go*> 
vemment  waa  eatahlished,  he  toeic  meaaurcs  ao* 
coidil«ly  to  lapnm  thadisorder  whkhsubsistad 
in  aome  of  the  provinces,  and  to  aeduca  toolMdU 
eaasaaasateotanaan  whiah  t^  stau  hadal- 
ready  a  claim  of  aosweignbr,  tiMUgh  not  fullf 
ackAowladged.  Ha  pcoaeeded  to  punaeh  etiMi% 
who,atthebBieahiB«o«tof  theciviK  wars,  had 
taken  advaeitageof  thaganswddisteaationof  the 
empire  to  reeume  their  independency,  or  to  maha 
urar  «a  the  Roman  aattlemsnta.  He  had  cx- 
aaspleeof  both  asats  ta  caatepd  within  diflsasn* 
parts;  in  Thrace,  ca  tha  Rhin^  and  amang  tha 
Alps,  but  cUdly  in  Spain. 

Of  att  tha  provinem  that  hesame  aaljact  ta 
Borneo  them  of  Spain  had  haanthonMat  diffi* 
oalt  aaqnieition)  ineemush  that,  after  aU  tha 
warn  eo  fre^nsntij  Mnawed  in  that  aountry* 
there  were  etill  aooM  wwlika  cantons  who  oon- 
tinued  to  maintain  thehr  independence,  Amona 
tham  the  Astmw  and  CsBtabri*  being  in  aetaal 


tufnad  hito  fijpate.  Ha  obliged  the  rebels,  upon 
his  approash,  toquit  their  inual habitations,  and 
mtirstathaBeottntains.  But  dndiag  that  they 
weae  likely  ta  protract  the  war,  and  to  engage 
him  fat  aanccesrion  <rf  tedioue  and  indecbiva 
operations,  he  flxed  bis  auarters  at  Tarraoa,* 
and  left  the  canmand  of  the  army  employed  oa 
this  aarviae  to  C.  Antisdns  and  Carisioe.  Soon 
after  hie  arrival  at  Tarraco  ho  entered  on  hie 
eighth  ceneuhne.  Framthatplaae 
U.  CYSi.  heeent  Tercntiua  Varro  ta fuell a 
frnpf-r.  Ciesar  '«MyeB  of  the  Saiaasl  and  tha 
8ro.  7*.  StMtl'  otiMr  nationa  of  the  Alpe,  and  sent 
~  M.  VhMius  to  punish  some  Ger- 

man tribee,  by  whom  the  Roman 
traders  frequenting  their  country, 
or  settled  among  them,  had  been 
massacMd.  Ualdmself,  while  hie 
gemnrahi  weme  employod  in  tlraee 
aervicea,  ramalned  two  veareat  his 
auaftera  In  Spain;  and  upon  the 
eh^ee  of  hia  eMth  consulate,  re- 
'   that  ottca  for  the  nfaith 


a  Non  sBod  <Bioofdaafis  patri«  remediam  foiise 
quara  at  lb  oao  regarecar.    Tadt.  Vb.  i.  c.  0. 
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During  tha  raridence  of  Aagntiis  ta  Spain, 
anrhrad  the  fomoosreforenee  or  appeal  from  tha 
Pjarthlans,  submitting  to  hia  decision  a  contest 
for  the  throne  of  their  kingdom.*  The  conapa- 
titon  were  Fhraatm  and  Tiridates.  The  first 
having  been  in  poeeesaion,  wm  expeHed  by  a 
powerful  insurrection  of  the  people  in  favour  of 
his  rival:  but,  alter  a  little  time,  having  aawaa^ 
Ued  his  forom  and  his  allies,  he  attacked  Tnl. 
dates,  obliged  bhn  to  iy  In  his  turn,  and  to  take 
rei^ge  in  the  contiguous  province  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Thk  exifo,  having  ^  son  of  bis  rival 
a  prisoner,  proceeded  to  Rome,  and  from 
thence  to  the  quarters  of  the  emperor  in  Spain. 
At  the  same  time  arrived  an  embassy  from 
Phraates,  thenin  actual  pcaeeselon  of  the  throne, 


4  Nstifms  hihsUtiog  the  mountainous  coasts  of  the 
Bay  of  Btacay.  _ 

0  Dio.  CaM.  -Hb.  liU.  e.  «S  end  M.  OiOsios,  MK-ri. 
C.21.  Velleios.  lir.  EpitosM,  Mb.  eaxxiv*  Bw* 
CaM.  lib.  hii.  c  33. 
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4Mlrinff  that  TlridiitM  ■hMld  bt  ddlTtnd  «•  to 
kiiA,  ftod  that  hb  wa  ihattld  ba  restored.  Bath 
partiet  offered  h 


utrabletern 
partioularly  the  rettoratioo  of  all  the  eaptiTee, 
and  of  all  the  trophies  taken  either  from  Crassus 
or  from  Antony,  in  their  unfortonate  Invasions 
of  that  kingdom. 

Aufustus  wllUnf ly  accepted  of  these  terms ; 
hut  affecting  to  refer  the  Parthian  diapnU  to  the 
Roman  senate,  cave  Instructions  that  the  son  of 
Fhraatea  should  be  restored  to  his  father,  but 
that  Tlridates  should  not  be  deliTersd  up  to  hb 
enemy.* 

By  this  transaction,  though  a  pacifie  one,  the 
disgrace  incurred  by  the  Roman  lerions  in  Pkr^ 
thla  was  supposed  to  be  entirely  slaced.  And 
it  being  said  that  Augustus,  on  this  occasion, 
had  performed,  by  the  authority  of  his  name, 
what  other  Roman  leaders  had  attempted  in 
vain  by  force  of  arms,  he  had  a  varietr  of  hon- 
ours decreed  to  him  by  the  senate.  It  passed, 
among  other  resolutions,  that  his  name  shonM 
be  iuKribed  among  those  of  the  gods  in  the  ad- 
dress of  the  public  hymns ;  that  one  of  the  Ro- 
man tribes  should  be  named  the  Julian  tribe,  in 
honour  of  him ;  that  he  should  wear  the  trium- 
phal crown  at  all  public  entertainments;  that 
all  Roman  senators,  who  had  been  present  at 
any  of  his  victories,  should  attend  his  triumphs 
dressed  in  purple  robes ;  that  the  anniversary  of 
his  return  to  Rome  •houid  be  observed  as  a  fes- 
tival ;  that  he  should  have  the  nomination  of 
persons  to  be  honoured  with  the  priesthood,  and 
should  fill  up  the  list  to  any  numbers  he  thought 
proper.  From  this  time  forward,  accordingly, 
the  number  was  supposed  to  be  unlimited. . 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  this  negotiation 
with  the  Farthians,  the  operations  of  the  armies 
in  Spain  and  Germany  were  brought  to  a  suo- 
eeenul  period.  Caius  Antistius  being  attacked 
by  the  Cantabri,  obtained  a  complete  victory, 
and  obliged  that  people  again  to  take  separate 
retreats  In  the  woods  and  mountains,  where 
numbers  of  them  were  reduced  by  famine,  and 
others,  being  invested  in  their  strong  holds,  and 
in  danger  of  being  taken,  chose  to  perish  by 
their  own  hands. 

Carisius  was  equally  successful  against  the 
Asturi ;  obliged  them  to  abandon  their  habita- 
tions, or  to  submit  at  discretion.*    . 

Terentius  Varro,  having  invaded  the  Salassi, 
or  Piedmontese,  on  different  quarters,  made 
them  agree  to  pay  a  contribution,  and,  under 

S-etenca  of  Uiwymf  it,  sent  an  army  in  separate 
▼isiont  into  their  country;  and  thus  having 
them  at  his  merer,  exercised  a  cruelty  of  which 
too  many  examples  are  to  be  found  in  everv  pe- 
riod of  ancient  history.  He  ordered,  that  all  the 
children  and  youth  of  the  nation,  thus  taken  by 
■orprise,  should  be  put  up  for  sale ;  the  buver 
bei^g  required  to  come  under  engagements,  that 
none  of^  this  unhappy  people,  Uius  sold  for 
slavii^  should  be  restorea  to  nreedom,  or  allowed 
to  ratom  to  their  own  country,  till  after  an  in- 
terval of  twenty  years.' 

About  the  same  time  Augustus  received  from 
the  army  the  title  of  Imperatnr,  and  from  the 
senate  the  offer  of  a  triumph,  on  account  of  the 
victories  gained  by  his  lieutenants.  The  last  of 
these  honours  he  declined ;  but  took  occasion  to 
eorhibit  games  in  Spain,  in  name  of  his  nephew 


1  Jostia.  Hb.  xUL  e.  ff.     IKo.  Com.  Hb.  liii.  e.  SS. 
VaOeivs  Patsr.  Hb.  H.  c  01. 
3  Dio.  Caw.  lib.  liU.  o.  2:*.  S  ibid. 


and  of  Ms  stsp  io>  Tftcrtua,  whom 
ha  wished  to  recommend  to  tbo  army  by  tfafs  act 
af  munifieenoe.  He  likewise  distribnted  lands, 
both  in  Spain  and  in  the  Cisalpine  Gaul,  to  the 
soldiers  who  were  discharged  from  the  legiom^ 
and  on  this  occasion  built  ue  Augusta  Bmerito- 
rom*  in  Spain,  and  the  Augusta  Prsptoria*  oH 
the  descent  of  the  Alps  towards  Italr.  In  con- 
Ibrmity  with  his  general  plan  of  dividing  A^ 
provinces,  he  separated  Spain  into  ^ree  gwem- 
ments,  the  Bestica,  Lusitaniea,  and  Taraeoneii- 
sis.  The  first  was  included  under  the  depart- 
ment of  the  senate,  the  other  two  had  been  tv- 

ssrved  to  himself.  

Gaul  was,  at  the  same  time,  divided  Inta  fbm 
sepaokte  covamments;  the  Narboneoeia,  A»> 
ovitania,  Xugdnnansis,  and  Celtica  or  Bdgieat 
Upon  this  inerease  of  the  mnnb^  of  pnyvteecs^ 
additional  oAeeta,  parfienlariy  in  the  capaUw 
of  quastors,  baeame  necessary.  All  who  hm, 
fisrten  yeara  preceding  the  data  of  these  an  ange- 
ments,  hekl  the  oAoe  of  auastor  in  the  dty^ 
without  soooeeding  to  any  foreign  emplayiiMBt^ 
m  ordered  to  cast  lots  for  tiM  racant 


The  general  peace  being  again  reatwed,  tf 
the  successful  operations  of  the  armr  in  different 
qoartars  of  the  empire,  the  gates  of  Janns  ones 
mare  were  shut,  sind  a  column  was  erected  on 
a  summit  of  the  Alps,  bearing  an  in8crtpcio% 
with  the  names  of  mrty-eight  separate  nadoat 
or  cantons,  wiw  were  now  reduced  to  obedience 
under  the  auspices  of  Augustus.* 

The  emperor  being  on  his  ret^TB 
U.  C.  789.      to  Rome,  and  having  accepted  of 

a  tenth  oonsolate,  the  cncnftony  of 
ie£^'''c^'*'*^  his  admission  into  office  was  per- 
JVorbmnus  formed  before  his  arrival  on  tlM 
Ikiccus,  first  of  January,  with  a  reuawal 

August,  4io,     of  the  oaths  formerly  taken  by  the 
mtut.  as.  people,   that  t^  woidd  obama 

his  decrees.  The  senate,  at  «ha 
same  time,  being  informed  that  he  intended  to 
make  a  donation  to  the  people,  amoantinf  t*  a 
hundred  denarii  for  each  penon ;  but  tkat,  from 
rsepect  to  the  laws  whicn  gave  them  a  wegatiye 
on  sudi  donations,  he  meant  to  defer  the  p«Mi» 
cation  of  his  intention  until  he  had  their  ccm» 
sent ;  they  immediately  passed  a  decree,  givhiw 
him  full  exemption  from  every  law  or  faraa  ^ 
the  commonwealth,  and  empowering  hina'  to 
govern  in  all  matters  according  to  his  own  wilk 
lliis  decre^  of  which  the  eiiect  was  not  so  nasMlfr 
to  vest  him  with  any  new  powers,  as  to  remaia 
the  veil  from  that  power  of  which  he  ivan  aW 
ready  possessed,  it  is  probable,  from  hia  caatia» 
in  other  matters,  he  would  have  gladly  avoided. 
At  his  return,  after  so  long  an  abaence^  ha  waa* 
received  by  all  orders  of  men  with  everj  d»^ 
monstration  of  joy.  Having  already  been  ffa>- 
tered  in  his  own  person  with  every  mark  of  iHtm^ 
tinction  and  honour,  he  was  now  courted  ia  tl^ 
person  of  his  favourite  nephew  Marcellua.  TUi^ 
young  man  was  admitted,  by  a  formal  decraoy  ^ 
a  plMo  in  the  tenate  among  the  membara  ef 
pnetorian  rank,  and  was  allowed  to  mm  Crip 
the  consulate  ten  years  before  the  legal  agn^- 
Livia  too  had  a  share  in  these  flatteries,  br  a 
like  privil^e  bestowed  on  her  son  TiberB«%' 
thougn,  in  order  to  retain  some  distlnctioa  be- 
tween the  favourite  nephew  and  the  stcp-eiMa  e# 
the  emperor,  the  decree  in  favour  of. 


4  Now  Meri(*a. 
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ttBly  Imk  Uiftt  1m  might  «m  for  th* 
ftVe  years  befbre  tha  Itml  age. 

In  the  meaa  time  Mar^llne  held  the  oiBoe 
df  aedile,  and  Tiberius  that  of  qiueator.  The 
nrn,  to  signalize  his  magistracy,  ordered  that 
that  part,  of  the  forum  or  space  in  which  the 
oourta  of  justice  were  held,  which  till  then 
had  been  always  uncovered  and  exposed  to  the 
open  air,  should  be  shaded  with  a  eovering  or 
awning  of  cloth.* 

During  the  absence  of  the  emperor,  the  plans 
which  had  been  formed  for  the  better  goyer»- 
ment  of  the  dty,  for  adorning  it  with  public 
buildings,  and  for  repoiring  the  highways 
throughout  itahr,  wevu  carried  into  execution 
by  Agrippa.  The  repair  of  the  highways  had 
been  assigned,  in  separate  lots,  to  such  of  the 


senators  as  were  supposed  able  to  defray  the 
nense  of  it :  and,   among  these*  the  FlamiiMMi 
Way  had  beeri  assigned  to  Augustus  himself. 


The  town  was  divided  into  quarters  or  districts, 
under  proper  officers,  annuallv  chosen  or  taken 
bv  lot ;  and  a  watch  was  established,  to  prevent 
disorders,  and  to  guard  against  fire. 

The  channel  of  the  river,  in  a  great  measure, 
choked  up  with  heape  of  rubbish  &om  the  ruins 
of  houses,  that  formed  considerable  baAks  and 
islands  in  the  midst  of  it,  and,  at  every  flood, 
forced  j[reat  inundations  Into  the  streets,  was 
BOW  e£fectually  cleared.*  The  Septa  Julia,  or 
place  of  assembly,  called  the  Julian  place,  in 
honour  of  the  emperor,  was  repairsd,  adorned, 
and  dedicated.  A  temple  was  erected  to  Nep- 
tune, in  memory  of  toe  late  naval  victories. 
The  portico  of  the  pantheon  was  finished  about 
this  time  i  within  was  ]^aced,  among  the  im- 
ages of  the  gods,  a  statue  of  Julius  Caesar  ;  in 
the  vestible,  or  portico,  were  placed  those  of 
AujEUstus  and  Agrippa.*" 

The  emperor,  upon  his  approach  to  the  city, 
published,  by  virtue  of  the  po^cr  lately  confer- 
red upon  him  by  the  senate,  his  intention  to  dis- 
tribute to  the  citizens  a  hundred  denarii  a  man. 
In  this  it  appears  that  the  Roman  people  had 
still  retained  the  worst  and  most  corrupting 
part  of  their  republican  privileges,  that  of  re- 
ceiving gratuities  in  money  and  com,  as  well  as 
that  of  being  frequently  amused  with  expensive 
shows.  By  the  first  they  were  supported  in 
idleness,  and  by  the  other  taught  dissipation, 
and  made  to  forget  the  state  of  political  degrada- 
tion into  which  they  were  fallen.  At  the  games 
exhibited  in  the  preoeding  year  by  the  praetor  Ser- 
Yilitts,  it  is  said,  that  three  hundred  bears,  and 
an  eoiaal  number  of  African  wild  beasts,  were 
baited  or  hunted  down." 

The  resrtoration  of  peace  being  a  principal 
pokU  on  which  Augustus  valued  himself  with 
tile  public,  the  gates  of  Janus,  in  a  few  of  the 
fi»t  years  of  his  reign,  had  been  already  three 
times  rspeatedly  shut.*'  But  on  a  frontier  so 
extensive,  beset  on  the  one  hand  by  fierce  n*- 
tieos,  jealous  of  their  liberties,  and  on  the  other, 
by  armies,  whose  commanders  were  fond  of  op- 
portunitioi  to  distinguish  themselves,  it  was 
not  poesiUe  long  to  avoid  every  species  of  war. 
Soon  after  the  emperor  had  withdrawn  from 


8  Quantum  matatU  moiibos  Catoois  ceiuorii  qui 
steraendum  quoqne  fjrum  mnridbus  ccasuer&t. 
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11  Ibid.  c.  27. 
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flMln,  leaving  the  eewnaadln  Lasltania  to  L. 
JEmilius,  the  Cantabri  and  Astures,   still  Im- 

Ctient  of  the  dominion  to  which  they  bad 
Cely,  in  appearance,  made  a  perpetual  submis- 
sion, took  a  resolution  again  to  shake  oflf  the 
Roman  yoke.  Prepesing  to  give  the  first  inti« 
mation  of  their  design  by  a  stroke  of  importance^ 
they  drew  a  considerable  part  of  the  Roman 
army  Into  their  country,  under  pretence  of 
furnishing  them  with  a  supply  or  com;  and 
when  they  found  them  dlnersed  in  small  parties 
to  reeeive  the  propoeed  distribution,  they  put 
the  whole,  or  the  greater  part,  to  the  sword. 
In  revenge  for  this  piece  of  treachery,  iEmUius 
laid  their  country  under  military  execution,  and 
by  a  barbarous  policy,  to  prevent  future  revolts, 
cut  off  tlie  right  hands  oif  the  prisoners  whose 
livee  he  spared." 

At  the  same  time  Augustus  himself,  though 
somewhat  contrary  to  the  general  svstem  of  his 
reign,  entertained  a  project  of  extending  the  Ro- 
man settlements,  or  at  least  ot  making  dis- 
coveries on  the  side  of  Arabia,  and  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Indian  seas.  He  was  tempted,  probably, 
by  the  preepect  of  getting  access  to  the  rare  and 
costly  commodities,  which  the  Arabians  were 
known  to  receive  firom  India,'^  and  which  they 
sold  in  the  markets  of  Egypt  and  Asia  at  their 
own  price.  He  expected  to  refund  the  expense 
of  his  armament  from  the  great  treasures  of  gold 
and  silver  which  the  Arabians  were  supposed  to 


For  this  purpose  JEl\u»  Gallus,  the  propraetor 
of  Egypt,  was  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  an 
expedidon  to  the  Gulf  of  Arabia.  This  officer 
spent  a  considerable  time  in  fitting  out  a  fleet  of 
armed  ships,  which  he  afterwards  found  to  be 
unnecessary,  as  the  Arabians  were  mer<»  traders, 
and  had  no  ships  of  force.  In  passing  the  gulph 
with  one  hundred  and  thirtv  transports,  he,  by 
the  unskilfulness  of  his  manners  and  pilots,  sus- 
tained a  great  loss  both  in  shi'pplniF  and  men, 
and  in  the  delays  which  he  afterwards  incurred, 
or  in  attempting  to  peneU^te  the  deserts  of 
Arabia  eastward,  he  lost  a  great  part  of  his 
army,  whicb  peridied  by  want  of  water,  or  by 
disease.  And  thus,  after  a  fruitless  attempt,  in 
which  he  spent  manv  months,  returned  to 
Alexandria  with  a  small  part  of  his  army,  with- 
out having  gained  any  considerable  advantage, 
or  even  obtained  information  of  the  sources  ot 
wealth  which  he  was  sent  to  explore.** 

While  these  tranasctimis  passed  in 
U.  C.  790.  the  provinces  and  on  the  frontier 
of  the  empire,  Augustus,  then  re- 
siding  at  Rome,  entered  on  an  ele- 
venth consulate.  His  colleague,  in 
the  b^inning  of  the  year,  was 
Terentius  Varro  Murena.  But 
this  consul  died  in  office,  and  was 
succeeded  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year  by  C.  Calpumius  Piso. 

Augustus  himself,  in  this  consu- 
late was  taken  ill ;  and  being  sup- 
posed in  danger,  called  his  colleague, 
with  a  number  of  the  principal  senators,  into  his 
presence,  to  receive  his  last  instructions  relat- 
ing to  the  empire.     The  title  by  which  he  af- 


Imper.   Cm- 
sar  Wmo. 
TrUmnut 
plebU. 
Ttrentius 
Varro  Mu- 
reua  mort. 
C.  Calpur- 
nlHS  Piso. 
August.  5to. 
mtat,  ». 


13  Suetou  in  August.  lib.  liii.  c.  211. 

14  Strmbo  muntionii,  that  in  tho  port  of  Nos  there 
were  ;ibovc  100  ships  from  India. 

15  Dio.  Csss.  lib.  liii.  c  S9.  Zonntm,  Hb.  x.  c.  S3 
Plin.  lib.  t1.  c.  28.  Strsbo,  Ub.  U.  p.  US.  Ibid.  Ub. 
XV  i.  p.  782. 
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him  in  polntlof  Mk  a  «uu)f  km.  H«  acoOTd. 
tecly  made  ■•  nenikm  of  aoy  •ueeeuor  to  bim- 
sS;  bui  ddivcrei  to  tbo  ooDml  Pioo,  as  hmtMg 
irtt  oiicar  of  alat«,  the  mcaoriak  he  had  drawn 
«p  relaiiBif  to  the  reveane  and  other  public  eeta- 
Uiehments.  He  gare  to  Agripiw  his  ring,  whidi 
WM  the  badge  of  his  nobility,  end  whieh,  ao- 
•ording  to  the  ideas  of  the  Ronoaiis,  had  an  am- 
bleaiatical  raference  to  his  power.  He  eeemed 
to  orerlook  his  nephew  MarceUoe,  tiMMi|h  at 
this  time  the  ftrst  in  bis  &voar,  and  pnAaUy 
destined  to  inherit  his  fortune.  This  cireom- 
stance,  together  with  the  general  opinieo  of  his 
diasimubition,  made  it  besnspeoted  tiMt  he  had  no 
real  apprehensions  of  djing,  and  that  hs  called 
his  mends  to  this  solenm  audienoe,  aserdy  to 
show,  on  a  supposed  death-bed,  his  respect  for 
the  commonwealth.  To  elade  the  nenatration 
of  thoee  who  snspeeted  his  arts,  and  whom  he 
stiU  eantinued  to  dread,  after  his  reeavery,  he 
desired  that  the  will  which  he  had  made  on  this 
ooewion  should  be nnUidy read;  buttheamate, 
alnady  knowing  the  contents,  and  afieoting  to 
bdliere,  without  this  eridewe,  the  sincerity  of 
his  intentions  to  restore  the  republic,  refused  to 
comply.  They  appointed  great  rejoicings  oo  ac- 
count of  bis  reoovery,  and  amply  distiagnished 
and  rewarded  the  physician,  to  whose  Aill  it 
was  supposed  that  Oiey  owed  the  pressrratian  of 
sovaluaoleaUfa.* 

Although  the  circumstance  of  Augustas  not 
having  mentioned  his  nephew  MaroeUas,  and 
the  honour  he  had  done  to  Agrippa,  were  prob^ 
bly  not  the  eflTeets  of  any  serlons  design  respect* 
Ing  the  succession,  they  neverthelem  became  a 
sttfa^t  of  jealeusy  in  the  mind  of  the  ye«ng 
man,  and  soon  after  occasioned  tlie  retirement 
of  Agrippa  fimn  the  court.  This  officer,  and« 
pretence  of  going  into  Syria,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  command,  set  oat  from  Rome,  but 
stopped  at  MitUsnb  in  the  isbind  of  Lesboa, 
where  he  lived  in  retirement,  without  taking 
any  part  in  public  alUrs. 

burina  the  stay  of  Agrippa  at  MitBen^  and 
In  less  than  a  year  afler  his  departure  from 
Home,  happened  the  death  of  Marcellus;  an 
event  whidi  Uvhi  was,  by  some,  alleged  to  have 
hastened,  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  advance- 
ment of  her  own  sons ;  but  the  siddinem  of  the 
aeamn  and  the  mortality  at  Rome,  during  tiM 
two  precedina  years,  might  have  accounted  far 
the  death  of  Siarcdlus,  without  any  supposition 
of  unnatural  means;*  and  the'event  itsdrbrought 
no  immedhUe  advantage  to  the  sons  of  Livia. 
It  was  followed  by  the  recal  of  Agrippa,  and  bv 
a  new  arrangement,  which  removed  the  Claudii 
atiU  farther  from  the  place  to  which  the  mother 
was  desirous  to  raise  them  in  the  condderatioa 
and  favour  of  the  emperor. 

Augustus  had  now,  for  some  years,  without 
intermisnon,  assumed  and  exerdaed  the  office  of 
consul ;  but  thinking  its  autliority  no  longer  ne- 
cesmry  to  support  1ms  power,  he  divested  binb. 
self  or  the  title,  and  gave  a  fresh  proof  of  his  mo- 
deratkn,  by  substitming  in  bis  place  L.  Sestius, 
one  of  tiM  few  who  were  still  supposed  to  n^gret 
die  &11  of  the  republic  Sestius  had  been  the 
friend  of  Marcus  Brutus,  adhered  to  the  cause 
of  the  commonwealth  in  every  period  of  the  dvii 
wars,  and,  though  spared  by  the  victors  at  Phi- 
lippij  still  ventured  to  retain  the  statue  and  pic- 
ture of  his  friend. 


[Oota  VI. 

in  jKtttioK 

overtiieseobiecUonstotbaciiarBetsror  ^laiiBBj 
was  n«t  nsglectedbytheflattorersof  hiaoomrt; 
nor  was  his  dadiaiaf  the  conauhita  •vcrlnaked 
by  the  senate.  In  their  seal  to  devise  new  hao- 
oarsandaddkiondooncessioofl.  Thadmractar 
of  tribune,  which  had  bean  annually  eeoiervad 
on  the  empeeor  for  eome  years,  was,  on  tba  pn- 
ssnt  aooasisn,  rendarad  perpetual  in  kia  waeav 
and  the  privilm  of  proposing  matters  for  tha 
eondderation  ofthe  aenate,  hitherto  appropriatBd 
to  the  cononls  in  office,  was  now  likawiaa  eafr- 
tendedtoMm.  As  a  compensation  for  the  di^ 
nity  of  consnlr  which  he  now  declined,  be  waa 
declared  perpetnd  praeoasnl,  both  at  Rnaaaand 
in  tha  provlncee,  and  empawered  to  snperaeda 
every  officer,  even  in  his  owngovemna«»t.»  He 
was,  at  the  same  tioMS  prcmed  to  acce^  tba  titia 
and  power  of  dictator. 

The    people,    labouring    uadtr 
plague  or  epidemic  dialemMr, 


wlikh,  in  the  usud  made  of  i 
euperstition,  they  considarod  aa  a 
puntehment  inflicted  by  tba  |ads 
for  eome  public  offonoe,  and  in  par- 
ticalar  for  their  having  sugistndtha 


U.  C.  TBI. 
M^damdims 
htmrcnUus 
Arsenifius, 
L.  Aruntiiu, 
August.  ttOf 

wnparor  to  divast  himself  of  tbacan- 
sutote,  proposed  that  he  dmttldfaiatonUy  aaanme 
this  or  iTh^  dignity.  While  the  aeoata  was 
assembled,  multitndes  crowdsd  togatber  in  a 
riotous  manner,  and  with  threats  required  tknt 
a  decree  should  pass  to  vest  Anguatoa  widi  tha 
style  and  powers  of  dictator.  fhwr  ooUectod 
twenty-four  fasces,  the  number  naually  4 
before  this  officer,  and  repairing  to  the  eaa] 
pdace,  called  upon  him  to  assume  bis 
and  to  rescue  the  people  firom  thdr  preach 

lajulci^e- 

Augustus,  who  had  suffidendy  provided  for 
all  the  oMeeta  of  his  ambition,  witbwit  the 
alarming  name  of  dictator,  took  this  op^portanlnr 
to  establish  his  character  for  mederataan.  He 
intreated  the  people  to  desist  from  Uidrporpaaej 
and  when  etill  pressed,  he  appeared  to  be  grmdy 
agHafted,  tore  his  dothes,*  and  gave  other  dgns 
of  extreme  distress.  Bdng  Ukevrioe  Pf»d  to 
accept  of  the  office  of  perpetud  censor,  be»  la  the 
same  manner,  dedined  it,  reoomaMBdin^  for 
the  immediate  discharge  of  iU  dnUes,  P.  .dvoi- 
lius  Lepidus  and  Munatius  PlaOcua. 

In  acting  this  part,  It  is  probable  that  Oda- 
vius  guarded  agalnet  the  fote  of  JuUna  Cmm-; 
that  he  preferred  secmity  to  the  oetentadan  of 
power,  and  rdied  more  on  the  caation  wlA 
which  he  avoided  offence,  than  be  did  an  the 
vigilance  of  his  informers  and  spies,  or  on  tba 
terror  of  his  arms.  He  could  not,  howevar,  at 
dl  times,  avoid  baring  recourse  to  these  meoaa 
of  defence.  During  his  prsaent  reaiden«a  aft 
Rome,  he  received  informadon  of  a  dealgnfonn- 
ed  on  his  Hfo  by  Munena  and  t>nnl»a  Ciiyfcs, 
and  brought  them  to  trial.  Vdldne  Puikfeuiiiaj 
vrithout  any  scraj^e,  affirme  the  gulU  of  i^Mm 
supposed  conspirators  ;  bat  Dion  Caasiua^^n- 
nnates,  that  the  guilt  of  Manma,  at  least,  waa 
rather  Indiscretion,  and  an  unguarded  firaadina 
of  speech,  vrith  which  he  was  accuatamed  «a 
censure  the  conduct  of  his  superiors,  than  any 
formed  dedgiLof  so  criminal  a  nature. 

Murtena  was  the  brother- in-law  of  MncsDaa, 
and  himself  appeared  to  be  in  favour  vritb  A»- 
gustus.  Upon  the  sormtse  of  au  IntcotkHi-fo 
sdze  him,  together  with  Fanuius,  both  abacdMl- 


1  Dio.  Casii.  lib.  liu.  c.  31.        1  Ibid.  c.  32,  S3. 


3  Dio.  CaAi».  lib.  hU.  e.  33.        4  IWH.  lib.  lir.  c  I. 
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e*BiKl  Asd.  TlMy\r«rc«T»WiMi  HMl  tried  In 
aktMMB ;  but  aa  Um  judgn  81111  enjoyod  th«  pri- 
▼U«ir*  of  voting  by  geeret  ballot,  they  aYvUad 
tlmMilvM  of  it  to  acquit  the  acouaed. 

Tha  DM  of  the  aeerct  ballot  in  criminal  trials, 
when  ftrst  introduced  in  the  republic,  at  it  di- 


nriniahed  the  power  of  the  arivtocracy,  which 
Wa»  so  ncceasary  for  the  preserration  of 


preserration  of  paUic 
DO  doubt'  had  a  tendency  unfavourable  to 
public  justice.  But  now,  when  it  miffht  have  been 
salutary*  at  least  in  all  state  trials.  It  was,  under 
prKenoe  of  the  false  judgment  given  in  the  case 
of  Mnmna  and  Csepio,  so  far-abolished,  that  all 
persons  who  fled  from  trial,  or  who  declined  ap- 
pearmnei^  snrsre,  by  an  express  statute,  deprived 
of  the  benefit  of  it  ;*  and  this  circumstance  de- 
serves to  be  mentioned  as  the  first  instance,  per- 
haps, in  whidi  the  judklal  forms  of  the  republic, 
formerly  partial  to  the  interests  of  the  people, 
btgan  to  be  dianged  In  favour  of  despotism. 
This  innovation  was  probably  the  more  fatal  in 
the  sequel,  that  the  emperor  himself,  under  pre- 
tinee  of  giving  evidence,  of  urging  prosecutions, 
or  of  appearing  as  an  advocate  for  his  clients, 
fVeqnentfyattetoded  the  courts.*  And  it  cannot 
be  doubted,  that  as  oflen  as  he  appeared,'  the 
part  which  he  to6k,  whether  as  a  witness  or  as  a 
pleader,  must  have  had  very  great  and  improper 
influence  In  the  cause. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  rsign,  ars  dated  some 
regulations  calculated  for  the  peace  and  general 
order  of  the  dty.  Among  these.  It  is  mentioned, 
that  the  number  of  pr»tors  was  reducsd  to  ten ; 
and  that  two  of  this  number  were  appointed  to 
inspmt  the  nublio  revenue  ;*  that  some  feasta» 
which  had  been  customary,  were  prohibited, 
and  the  expense  of  o^ers  restrained  within 
moderate  bounds;  that  the  care  of  the  public 
shows  was  entrusted  to  the  pnstors,  with  a  com- 
petent allowance  from  tho  lieasuiy  to  defrav  the 
oxpense  of  them,  but  under  an  ejipreas  prohibi- 
tton  to  add,  as  they hadbetn hitherto  inclined  to 
dOf  fVom  ambitious  motives,  above  an  equal  som 
f^m  their  own  private  estates.  The  shows  of 
gfaMlfaitors  were  subjected  to  the  control  of  the 
senate,  and  the  number  of  pairs  to  be  exhibited, 
on  any  particular  occasion,  restricted  to  sixty. 
The  care  of  extinguishing  and  guarding  agnlnst 
Are  being  in  the  department  of  the  sdQes,  a  body 
of  s[x  hundred  men,  destined  to  this  service,  was 

Kt  under  the  command  of  these  magistrates, 
rsons  of  rank  having  given  cause  of  complaint, 
by  presenting  themselves  as  dancers  or  perform- 


5  Dio.  CaM.  lib.  lir.  c.  S. 
0  Tbid.  Sueton.  in  Aurust.  c.  56. 
7  Amonp  the  remarkable  trials  of  this  period  it 
niSDtioord' that  of  M.  Prima*,  who  bariag  the  com- 
■anil  iu  Macedoais,  was  sccased  of  aaviag.  witboat 
qvder«»iasdowaf  onthsOdry>iaos,aThraciaa  natiMU 
El«  pleaded  the  orders  of  Aagnttiu  or  of  Marcelluai 
but  the  emperur  himself  attending  the  trial,  denied 
his  having  erer  given  sncb  order*,  and  the  defendant 
was  condennied.  He  is  said,  at  another  time,  to 
have  appeared  in  behalf  of  his  oonfidsnti  Apnleina 
and  Mieotfaas,  who  wees  arraigaod  of  sono  undoe 
Ipflaence  in  protectiag  a  person  under  prosoca^ 
turn  fur  adultery.  After  the  prosecutor  Mgan  to 
open  the  charge,  Angostus  himself  came  into  court, 
and  commanded  him  not  to  traduce  his  relations  and 
friends  ;  a  stretch  of  power  which,  under  legal  eo- 
▼esument,  ought  to  have  given  ofleaoe  ;  but  in  tte 
"  '     ~  only  put  the  tobjeet  in 


nly  put  t 
rhuaself 


present  sute  of  the 

nand  how  necessary  it  was  for  huaself  to  ooart  the 
imperial  ftiTonr ;  and  it  wo  decreed  accordingly,  by 
the  fcnaniiBons  votes  of  all  the  senators,  that  in  mem- 
ory of  this  gracious  interposition  of  the  emperor,  an 
additional  statue  sbnald  be  oMeSsd  to  him. 
8Dio.  Cass.Ub.Uu.  c.3t. 
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srs  on  the  pubUe  thsatvt,  wmk  rwmtfln  wert 
strieUy  prohibited. 

As  the  emperor  ever  affseled  a  dsaira  ta  be  sa- 
tirtly  relieved  of  the  govenuneat,  he  aocooa- 
panied  his  most  popular  acts  and  regnlatio 
with       '        


a  formal  and  ostentatious  rssigpation  o# 
particular  parts  of  his  power.  The  pro- 
vhaees  of  Narbonne  and  of  Cyprus,  which  had 
been  ori|iBally  part  of  his  trust,  being  in  the  fbvt 
period  of  his  reign  restored  to  peace,  he  formally 
resigned  them  into  the  handsof  the  seaata.  But 
whUe  he  was  occupied  with  theae  padfis  or  po- 
pular measures,  the  Astures  and  Cantabri,  not- 
withstanding their  former  distresaes,  stlU  paa» 
aionately  fond  of  their  expiring  libsrHas,  havina 
revolted  yet  a  third  time,  were  again  redneed 
with  great  slaughter.  Moat  of  thoas  wImi  eo- 
oaped  from  the  swords  of  the  Roman  legions^ 
perished  by  their  own  hands."  While  thia 
event,  hi  appearance,  terminated  all  the  troubloa 
which  subsisted  in  the  western  jpart  of  the  eaa- 
pire,  an  alarm  was  received  from  Egypt,  of 
a  formidable  enemy  appearing  to  intend  tne  in- 
vasion of  that  kingdom,  llie  Ethiopians,  pro., 
bably,  enoouraged  by  the  low  state  to  which, 
fitmn  the  unfortunate  expedition  of  Gallus  against 
the  Arabians,  they  supposed  the  Roman  forces 
on  the  Nile  to  have  been  reduced,  had,  by  the 
time  that  the  alarm  had  been  oommuaicated  to 
Rome,  actually  entered  the  province ;  and,  be- 
fore any  assistance  could  be  aent  firom  other 
parts  of  the  empire,  were  repulsed  by  Petrauiua, 
who  succeeded  to  Gallus  in  the  government  of 

^%ut  before  these  events  were  known,  the  em- 
psror  had  takon  his  resolution  to  attend  to  the 
defence  of  this  kingdom  In  person,  and  was  set 
out  on  his  voyage.  Having  put  Into  Sicily  In 
hia  vray,  whila  he  yet  remained  in  this  island, 
the  nsud  election  of  consuls  came  on  at  Rome.^* 
He  himself  waa  named,  together 
with  M.  Lollius  Nepoo;  but  ho 
declined  accepting  of  the  ofllos^ 
and  aAeeted  to  leave  the  Roman 
people,  as  af  old,  to  a  f!ree  choice. 
This  novelty  gave  rise  to  a  wai*m 
eontest,  in  which  Qnintus  £mi. 
liuo  LepMus,  and  L.  8Uanus  ap- 
mpetltersr  and  were  soaported  bv 
rtieo  af  thehr  friends.  Ilie  neople 
began  to  recover  the  remembrance  of  their  former 
power,  and  were  enoouraged  or  supported  by  the 
candidatee  in  disorders  or  freedoaas,  fVom  which 
they  hod  fbr  some  time  been  restrained.  Angus- 
tus  himself  was  alarmed  with  theee  appearances 
of  a  reviving  republic,  summoned  boUi  the  can- 
didates to  attend  him  in  Sicily ;  and  having  re- 
primanded  them  for  the  distarbances  they  gave^ 
Ibrbade  them  to  appear  at  Rome,  until  the  do- 
pending  elections  were  passed.  The  competition, 
nevertheless,  was  carried  on  with  great  warmth 
in  their  absence,  and  ended  with  much  difficulty 
in  favour  of  I.,epldus. 

This  specimen  cf  the  supposed  dieorders  to 
which  the  people  were  inclined,  in  the  abst-nce  of 
an  authorlf^  that  was  flt  to  restruln  them,  proba- 
bly Induced  the  emperor  to  hasten  the  recall  of 
Agrippa,  as  a  person  on  which  he  could  devolve 
the  care  of  the  city.  The  breach  which  had 
been  some  thne  made  hi  hIa  fhmilv,  by  the  death 
of  MarceOus,  remained  unreoaired  ;  and  he 
seems  to  have  hesitated  In  the  awlce  of  the  per- 
son whom  he  was  to  place  next  to  himself  in 
power,  and  in  succession  to  the  government 


U.  C.  788. 
O.BmUhu 

AI.LoiUus 
Nepos. 
A  ugust  9no, 
jEtat.  41. 


9  Dio.  Cass,  lib  Ur.  c.  4. 
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THE  PBOOBSaS  AND  TBEMINATIOK 


lud  jct  teooflit  DO  addition  to  Uo  oterlof. 
8bo  WM  DOW  to  be  ditpood  of  fat  a  MeoDd  mor- 


riage,  and  was  likely  to  baotow  on  fa 
tlM  ciMractef  of  lieir  aftaaroat  to  the  fcrtmoa  of 
bor  flrtlMr.  It  is  Mid,  that  MoeMiao  adTised 
tbeenipenH>toiaakefllioiooof  A^riopa.  «  This 
jaati,"  li«  aaid,  **  is  alreadv  tooliif h  lo  remain 
where  he  is:  be  moet  be  uftod  up  to  a pboe 7«t 
Mffaer,  or  be  cait  to  the  gfoond.'' ' 

Afrippa  wae  aeeordintflf,  abont  thia  time, 
made  to  part  with  Mareelk,  the  nieee  of  Angoo- 
toe,  to  mom  he  had  been  eome  time  married,  in 
order  that  he  might  beeeme  the  hoeband  of 
Julia,  and  bj  thia  thle  the  feat  in  the  fntMj  of 


The  emperor,  while  In  Sieily,  haTiog 
ed  on  tlie  dtr  of  Sjn^aouae,  and  on  other  towna 
of  that  ialan((  the  pririlege  of  Roman  ooloniei, 
■ad  imriiy  .made  aome  otl»er  arrangementa  £v 
dM  better  govomment  of  tlie  provinee^  eon- 
tinued  hie  Tojrage  from  tiMnee  into  Greece.  As 
he  pamedthroogh  Sparta  and  Athene,  he  ti  tinted 
rofSoeeo 


the  inhabitanti  of  t&oee  onee  eodnent  dtice  with 
marln  of  faronr  or  diapUaanre,  acoerding  to  tlM 
part-they  had  taken  in  the  hkto  dirinone  of  the 
eaapire. 

The  Sportana  had,  with  proper  hoq»italitT, 
recelTod  LiTia  in  her  flight  from  Italy,  and,  in 
petnm,  were  now  henomwl  with  the  pveeenoe  of 
the  enmerer  at  one  of  the  puhUo  meals,  whioh 
they  atffl  alfoetad  to  retain  in  momery  of  their 
aaoient  iwetitntiene.  Tbeylikewim  reeeireda 
of  the  idand  of  Othcra^  which  ienMriy 
~» their  territery. 

,  on  the  oontrary,   it  is  aaid, 
were  -    -    - 


grant  of  the  idand 

nad  belonged  to  the 

The  A&eniane» 


with 
dti; 

havio«r«  tliey  were  deprived  of  tinir  aorereignty 
in  Egina  and  Erettfa,  and  forbid  to  reoaiToaay 
preeents  in  return  for  the  freedom  of  thefar  elty, 
a  dietiaetion,  which,  it  aeeaaa,  was  still  ear- 
neatly  oonrted,  and  from  the  Bale  of  which  they 
deri  Ted  aome  revenne. 

From  theee  Tieita  to  Sparta  and  Athens,  the 
emperor  prenedtod  to  Saaaea,  where  he  remained 
for  the  winter.*  Here  h«  not  only  had  a  Oenfrr- 
mation  of  the  reports  ahaady  mentioDed,  rdnt- 
Ing  to  theenecess  of  Petronins  aaainst  the  £thi- 
o|«ans,  bat  receiTed  an  embaaey  from  this  people 
to  sne  for  peaoe.  They  had  addressed  thmn- 
seizes  to  Petronius ;  and  lieing  referred  to  the 
ompomr,  dmiiad  tiMt  ttey  aiight^Ta  guidee  to 
oondnetthemtohim.  •<  TUa  emperor,"  they  eahi, 
•<  or  the  ^aee  of  hie  abode,  we  know  net."  Being 
^aaodnetod  toSamoe,  on  the  route  by  which  he  waa 
eiqteoted  to  arrive  fai  Asia,  they  obtained  a  peaoe, 
witlwttt  any  of  the  anbmiesiona  or  unequal  con- 
ditions bv  which  the  Roasana  were  formerly  ac- 
oustomed  to  prepare  the  way,  in  evwy  treaty,  for 
(he  &rther  extension  of  their  cooqneata.' 

In  the  ipring,  Augnatus  passed  frem  Samoa 
to  Bithynla,  in  wfaicht  though  ana 
U.  C.788.  ofthenrorinces  that  had  bean  ooaa. 
^^  ,,  mitted  to  the  administration  of  the 
fAfS^"^''  ««uue,  he,  bv  hleownautherity, 
%-^rtm,  nuidc  some  reformations,  and  upon 

Awgmsi^m,   *  cowaplalnt,    that   the  people  of 
^UH.1»,        Cyxicum   had  insulted  with   the 
rod»  and  put  to  death  aome  Roman 


1  l>ia.  Com.  Mb.  Ur.  c. «.  t  Ibid.  e.  7. 

a  strabe.iib.viLp.m. 


he.  alrlpt  thai 
which  they  had  biOMrto 


[BkmVr* 

B  of-aateralprtvfleiNO 
cf^yed.  nnom  tfa 
he  oontinded  his  piogt^s  into  Syria,  and  I 
likewim  Inflicted  eoose  aeverities  on  the  cM 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  mapnniohHMntoftbeir*- 
ditions  and  diareneet  to  hiagovcrnB— nt.* 

The  Parihiaea  had  not  yet  restored  the  Uttrnwrn 
captires,  and  the  trophisa,  of  which  ther  liitf 
got  possmsion  on  the  dsfoats  of  Craesoa  aa4  A*^ 
tony.  Tbb  was  the  condition,  o?  wUdi  tbtt 
Ung  had  obtained  the  relmae  of  Ma  noB.  B^ 
ingnowreaBlndodof  it,  or  alanned  by  the  n»> 
pmoh  of  the  Roman  emperor  to  bis  fironH»*,  no 
sent  an  embaesy  to  perform  thia  article.  B«««f 
the  Roman  priaonsrs,  many, 
were  taken,  peridied  by  tnel 
others,  being  reoonciled  by  degf 
ditlon,  and  having  oettlad,  ware  mMvfllteif -» 
remove.  They  eanooaled  themoelvea  from  ifce 
persons  who  were  eent  to  aooomble  and  oondrnt 
them  to  the  frontier,  and  hot  a  fow  w^ra  i»a> 
covered.  Theee^  together  with  the 
standarde  and  other 


heir 


with  great  pomp  to  the  oity  of  Boone. 
Augustus  had  already  received  the  c 
tions  of  tlko  eenato  and  people,  on  the 
of  kkia  treatr  with  the  Partfaiane,  and  kno>wi^g 
howmndi  it  was  become  a  point  of  hsnani  at 
'^  to  repair  the  ditmDo  which  RoBum 
hod  hicarred  on  the  £aphratea  and  the 
Tigris,  4io  indulged,  on  the  oondusion  of  tUo 
a  d^rea  of  vanit^i  .which  1 
occaswns. 


nanal  with  him  on  other  i 


He 


the  ritee  of  thankagiring  that  were  apprensjatod 
to  tlie  greatest  yictories;  gare  idatraBHons  to 
erect  a  mumphal  arch ;  and  upon  hla  latnn  to 
Rome,  entered  the  city  In  triumph. 

The  Romans,  in  conferring  honours  on  tinw 
who  performed  any  aaocetsful  aervieek  «a»> 
sidered  the  advantage  ita^,  more  than  IbiTai— 
by  which  it  had  been  obtained,  and  ' 
with  aU  the  distlBetiana  that  military  < 
personal  ability  ooold  claim,  every  adioar,  nnder 
whom  aas^cea  they  prospered,  whether  by  aatl> 
floe  or  valour.*  On  thie  principle^  Aa^ 
without  having  perfonned  any  militnry  i 
tion  whatever,  took  occasion  to  triumph  over  an 
enemy,  before  whom  the  armiea  of  iuiton  j  aaid 
Ckasauahad  perished. 

The  drject  of  the  emperor's  journey  to  the 
east  haTing  been  obtained  by  dM  reetaratiawaf 
peaoe  to  Egypt,  he  did  not  preoeed  In  hlaaa^ 
grsM  beyond  the  province  of  Syria.^  .maa 
thence,  in  his  letten  to  the  eenate,  bedlsrialmid 


every  intsntioB  or  wish  to  extend  the  bnanda  af 
the  empire,  and  diapoaed  of  kingdomo  om  llm 
fhmtier  to  the  prlncea  of  Aaia,  who  were  osv- 
sSdered  as  eonf ederatm  or  alliee  of  the  Roaaoaa. 
Among  theee,  be  gave  to  TunoondiaMtaa  a  paii^ 
dpality  in  CHida;  to  Ar6hdaas,  tha  Lamar 
Armenia;  to  Herad,  over  and  above  hlajaioB 
kingdom  of  Jndaa,  the  principality  of 
donm,   in  its  neighbourhood.      He 


prince,  of  the  name  of  Midiridatas,  totfaokinf- 
dam  of  CoBomagenb,  from  wUeh  hia  Ihther  had 
been  expelled  I  and,  at  the  requaat  of  the  yaania 
of  ArmoUa,  eent  hie  stepson  Tiberius  Ctanfiaa 
Nero,  now  about  twenty  years  of  age,  with  a 
commission  to  remove  Artabazus,  tfaien  In  jpoa- 
session  of  that  kingdom,  and  to  dedara  "nri- 
dates,  who  was  atill  at  Rom^  to  be  itoaovarel|Bfc. 
Thia  revolution  in  Armenia  howerer  waB,^pt 
the  death  of  Aitabaitts^  who  fell  by  the  hanii 


4  Dio.Oass.ab.livc«.        5IUd«e.«. 
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-•f  lifo  own  mib^eets,  In  pAit  effected  before  the 
mtrirtd  of  Tiberius. 

While  the  emperor  waa  thus  employed  in  the 
proWnees,  the  ordinnrysueceeeion  ofma^trates 
took  pUee  ftt  Rome,  and  be  himself  being  named 
oonsal,  together  with  Caius  Sentios,  again  de- 
«lioed  the  title,  without  recommending  a  sub- 
stitute. Great  animosities  arose  among  the 
oaadidates  for  this  honour.  Agrippa  had  been 
«idled  away  into  Ganl,  upon  an  aUrm  receired 
Ml  the  German  frontier,  and  from  thence  into 
Saain,  to  quell  another  revolt  of  the  Astures  and 
Gantabri.  In  his  absence  the  consul  Sentius 
and  the  senate,  unable  to  repress  the  tumults, 
mmt  a  depuution  to  the  emperor,  who  was  still 
i»Asia,  to  know  his  pleasure  respecting  the 
ilMtioii,  and,  in  return,  bad  a  fresh  proof  of  bis 
■Mffoantmity  and  candour  in  the  recommenda- 
Uon  of  Lucretius,  a  known  partisan  of  the  re- 
fubtic,  and  one  of  thoae,  who  being  among  the 
froaoribed,  had  escaped  from  the  massacre. 

AugUBttts,  during  his  stay  in  Syria,  had  ac- 
ctmatm  of  the  birth  of  a  grandson  Chains,  the  eld. 
est  ef  the  sons  of  Agrippa,  by  his  daughter  Ju- 
lia, and  had  a  copy  of  the  decree, 
U.  C.  73i.  by  which  the  senate  annexed  the 
€.  ^Senttus  annirersaryof  this  birth  to  the  days 
HaiwrmtmuJ,  of  public  rejoicing.  On  his  way  to 
Q,  L.tiere4ku  Italy,  he  passed  another  winter  in 
*«*pei/a.  Samoa,  where  he  reoeiyed  the  am- 

^.rikti'^  bas^ulorsof  many  nati^|j,  and 
Tfptanius  ftmong  these,  an  embassy  from  In- 
Agrippa,  dia,  attended  with  a  numerous  re- 

Angust.  9no,  tinue,  and  chanred  with  a  variety 
jKtat.  43.  of  presents.*  But  what  probably 
meet  entertained  the  curious  in  the 
western  worM,  was  the  exhibition  of  an  Indian 
•ag^or  Brahmin,  who  having  taken  his  resolu- 
tioo  to  die,  was  ambitions  to  make  his  exit  in 
Msence  of  the  Roman  court.  Being  indulged 
in  this  desire,  and  flattered  with  the  attendance 
•f  tt  nmnerons  crowd  of  spectators,  he  prepared 
m  fnnend  pile,  which  he  set  on  fire,  and  with 
mmth  ostentation  and  gravity  threw  himself  in- 
to the  midst  of  it.^  His  tomb  was  marked  with 
the  foUowing  inscription.  **  Hero  lies  Tar- 
mams  or  Tarmanoch^^,  an  Indian  of  Bargosa, 
who,  in  the  manner  of  his  country,  ended  his 
days  by  a  voluntary  death."'  In  such  actions.  . 
we  may  perceive  the  powerful  attraction  of 
glory,  mntk  whatever  sort  of  performance  it  be 
posed  toariae. 

t^hen  the  emperor's  Intended  rotum  was  an- 
Doed  at  Rome,  many  honours  wero  decreed 
to  hhn,  all  of  which  he  declined,  except  that  of 
hftviog  an  altar  erected  on  the  occasion  to  Jupi- 
tor  Redux,  and  that  of  having  the  day  of  his  ar- 
rttallnierted,  under  the  title  Aufustalia,  among 
«Im  festivals  of  the  kalendar.  On  his  approach 
to  the  dty,  the  magistrates  and  the  people  pre- 
fmnd  to  go  fcrth  in  procession  tomeet  him ;  bat 
cither  from  an  arersion  to  pageantry,  which  he 
eftr  gunned,  except  when  necessary  to  serve 
flame  purpose,  or  nrom  a  desiro  of  procuring 
firesh  encomiums  of  moderation,  he  made  his  en- 
try in  tile  night  to  avoid  this  compliment.     On 


f  AjoaonR  these  aro  raentionod  by  Strabo  a  snake 
UweabitalDDg,  though  it  appears  from  Saetonias, 
1^  sv.  p.^  710.  that  a  snake  of  a  much  greater  length 
was  eoiiiliited  ia  the  pablic  tpectacles  at  Rome,  fifty 
caMti.    Snotou.  in  AngusC.  c.  43. 

t  Dio.  CsM.  lib.  liT.  c.  8, 10,  II.  Veil.  Pater,  lib 
ii.  c.  33. 

a  Strabo,  Bb.  xv.  p.  7to. 
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the  following  day,  he  procured  retohitlons  of  the 
senate  and  people,  promoting  Hberius,  the  eld- 
est of  the  sons  of  Livia,  to  the  rank  of  pr»tor, 
and  bestowing  on  Drusus,  the  younger  brother, 
the  pririWe  of  standing  for  anv  of  the  ancient, 
honours  of  the  commonwealth  nve  years  beforo 
the  legal  age.  He  himself,  at  the  same  time, 
accepted  the  office  of  censor,  with  a  new  title, 
that  of  inspector  of  manners,*  for  five  years. 

This  new  designation  was  annexed  to  the 
titles  of  Augustus,  under  pretence  that  such  an 
authority  was  wanting  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
disorders  committed  in  the  late  canvas  for  the 
election  of  consnk  ;  but,  as  the  period  was  near, 
approaching,  at  which  he  was  to  repeat  the  form 
of  resigning  the  government,  it  is  probable  that 
he  chcee  {o  be  vested  with  the  character  of  cen- 
sor, in  order  to  make  the  arrangements  prepa- 
ratory to  tills  ceremony. 

Near  ten  years  had  elapsed  since  the  rolls  of 
the  senate  had  been  made  up,  and  in  this  intei^ 
val  many  reasons  mav  have  occurred  for  romov- . 
ing  some  of  the  members,  and  for  substituting 
others.  The  powers  of  censor,  with  which  the ' 
emperor  was  now  vested,  enabled  him,  without 
any  unprecedented  stretch  ef  authority,  to  ef- 
fect his  purpose ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  cir- 
cumstance, his  usual  caution  led  him  to  seek  for 
palliatives,  and  to  devise  means  to  lessen  or  to 
divide  the  odium  of  so  disagreeable  a  measure. 
He  gave  out,  that  the  number  of  senators  was 
become  too  great,  and  thus  provided  himself 
with  an  excuse  for  excluding  many  of  them, 
without  stating  any  personal  objection.  He  at 
first  proposed  to  take  upon  himself  only  the  no- 
mination of  thirty  memhers,  and  under  a  solemn 
oath,  that  he  should  name  the  most  worthy. 
These  thirty,  under  a  like  solemn  oath,  were 
directed,  each,  to  give  in  a  list  of  five,  which ' 
would  have  made  up  the  number  to  onehundre<l 
and  fifty.  And  thes^  if  they  had  been  agreea- 
ble to  the  emperor,  would  have  probably  made 
the  first  part  of  the  roll.  But  as  he  was  in  - 
many  instances  disappointed  and  displeased  with 
the  choice  that  was  made,  he  selecteo  only  thirty 
of  the  whole,  to  whom  he  gave  the  same  direc- 
tions as  before,  each  to  name  five;  but  being 
equally  dissatisfied  with  this  new  nomination, 
he  took  the  whole  on  himself ;  and  alleging,  that 
the  officer  who  collected  the  names  had  made- 
some  mistakes,  and  that  many,  who  wero  thus 
proposed  to  be  members  of  the  senate,  had  neces- 
sary avocations  in  the  provinces,  he  undertook, 
by  his  own  authority,  to  reform  the  list.  This 
task,  however,  he  performed  under  so  much 
approhension  of  danger  to  his  person,  that,  as  in 
the  former  instance  of  the  same  kind,  he  carried  ' 
armour  under  his  clotheS|  and  had  a  guard  of  ten 
chosen  senators,  with  concealed  weapons,  who 
bad  orders  not  to  admit  above  one  person  at  a 
time  to  i^iproach  him.'*  By  his  conduct  in  this 
matter,  or  by  the  severity  of  his  censures,  he 
was  supposed  to  have  made  so  many  enemies, 
or  he  himself  at  least  took  such  impressions  of 
jealousy  and  distrust  as  kept  him  in  alarm,  and 
occasioned  some  trials  and  executions,  by  which 
he  proposed  to  counteract  or  prevent  the  conspi- 
racies which  wero  forming  against  him." 

Upon  ol)8erving  how  much  the  emperor  wto 
alarmed,  it  was  moved  in  the  senate,  as  an  ac- 


9  Pnefc^tns  Mornm. 
10  Dio.  CsAi.  lib.  Ut.  c.  13, 14  IS. 
II  SMeton.  iu  August,  c'  15. 
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U.  C,  735, 

J^en/ulut 
jHnrceUlnus. 

tu4  LtMttUtUt, 


«i:Mn6^  trat  toe  mtmben  should  take  anus, 
Ana  in  certain  ^ambers  by  tuma  pam  the  night 
hi  the  palace.  *<  I  am  unfortunately  addicted 
to  snore,'*  said  Antistius  Lubeo,  who  still  pos- 
tetaed  some  remains  of  the  republican  spirit, 
**  and  am  afraidi  that  I  should  be  an  unwelcome 
^uest  in  the  anti-chamber  of  die  prince"* 

ITie  period  for  which  Augustus 
h^d  accepted  the  command  of  the 
armies,  and  tdcen  charge  of  piri 
of  the  proTincee  being  about  to 
expire,  he  repeated  the  form  of  his 
resignation,  and  was  prevailed  up- 
^^  * , ut-^  ^^^   though 

re  years  longer. 
f  the  sou-in-Iaw 
1  his  favour,  as. 
ras  joined  with 
e  year%  in  the 
le. 

the  new  estab*. 
4  to  limit  the 
ury  department, 
hw  chaige.  In 
. ,  ted  in  the  name 

of  the  senate,  or  under  the  veil  of  some  tempo- 
rary  office  of  magistracy.  But  in  the  period 
upon  which  he  was  now  entering,  he  seemed  to 
have  thougbt  himself  safe  in  assuming  a  more 
^ect  authority.  He  accordingly  received  from 
tlie  senate,  an  appointment  of  perpetual  extra* 
ordinary  consul,  to  be  preceded  in  all  public  ap- 
pearances br  twelve  lictors,  and  in  the  senate  to 
have  a  chair  of  state  placed  between  the  ordi* 
i^r^  oonsuls  of  the  year.  He  lilcewiae  received 
anlimited  authority  to  enact  laws,  to  the  obaer- 
▼ance  of  which,  the  senate  offered  to  bind  tbem- 
telvee  by  oath.  In  this,  he  look  occasion  to  give 
a  proof  of  his  moderation,  by  preventing  the 
ofub  to  be  administered ;  but  he  proceeded  from 
henceforward  in  the  exercise  of  his  power,  with 
f^wer  disguises  than  he  had  formerly  employed, 
^eroffatives,  hitherto  assumed  unaer  the 
name  or  some  ordirutr]^  magistracy,  were  com- 
qiltted  to  officers,  acting  by  the  appointment  of 
Casar,  and  by  his  sole  authority.  Among  these^ 
nay  be  numbered  the  inspection  of  the  public 
works;  of  the  highwavs;  the  navigation  of  the 
lirari  the  markets;*  the  public  granaries;  the 
preservation  of  the  peace,  er  government  of  the 
e|ty«  which  waa  now  committed  to  a  military 
prefect  or  governor.  Other  new  institutions 
were  made,  to  remedy  evils  of  a  recent  date. 

From  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  Italy  had 
r^inalned  sulyect  to  inany  disorders.  Toe  in- 
habitants, alleging  the  dangers  to  which  they 
had  been  ea^Mwed  m  their  persons  and  properties, 
ooBtinued  to  form  into  banda,  and  taking  arms, 
imder  pretence  of  defending  themselves,  employ- 
ea  ilioee  a^ns  for  lawless  purposes;  roobed, 
murdered,  or  by  fbtoe  connneq  to  labour  in 
their  work-houses  many  innocent  passengers, 
whether  freemen  or  slaves,  whom  they  theucht 
pifoper  to  question  or  violate,  under  the  appdUa- 
tijvn  of  disorderly  pe4m>ns.  To  remedy  this  evil, 
guarde  were  posted  at  proper  intervals,  and  a 
apeeiee  of  militarr  patrole  em[>Ushed  throughout 
the  QOl^ltry,  with  orders  to  protect  travellers,  to 
ioqtect  the  work-houses  or  reoeptacles  of  labour^ 
lug  slaves,  and  to  suppress  all  associations,  he- 
mes those  of  the  ancient  corporations.' 


1  Die.  CaM.  Ub.  Uv.  9  Ibid, 

a  dmrteo.  ia  Oelav.  c  it. 


Bj  the  same  autluiEitx  Augoitna  revived  9mmm 
obeolete  laws  and  gave  Instructiiins  to  put  thoaa 
in  force :  such  as  the  laws  limiting  cxpenae,  re- 
straining adultery,  lewdness,  and  bribery,  t^i- 
gether  with  the  laws  which  had  been  providfad 
to  promote  marriaee^  or  to  discourage  celibacj* 
The  limitation  of  expense  may  have  h«d  ito 
propriety  under  a  republic^  where  it  is  an  olgeeft 
of  state  not  to  suffer  the  citizen  by  his  manner 
of  livini^,  or  by  his  affectation  of  maj^nifioeaee^ 
to  ruin  mmselx,  or  to  aim  at  distinction  abmm 
hie  equals;  but  the  object  of  the  eum^tuafj 
laws,  now  enforced.  Is  not  specially  mentiMMd* 
It  was  pi'obably  the  same  with  that  of  the  J 
vevived  by  Julius  Csesar,  and  consequently  ( 
same  with  that  of  the  laws  lon^  siuce  «»huiUH 
ed,  under  the  republic,  by  tlie  tribune  LiBlni«% 
and  chiefly  respecting  the  conaumpUon  of  f<«« 
visions. 


In  limiting  the  excess  of  the  table,  AuginCiui 
was  himseli  a  striking  example  of  sohriAli^ 
being  extremdy  moderate  and  aMtemioua  in  t;h# 


use  of  wine  and  of  food;*  and  with  reiqwQt  t» 
the  other  ol^ects  of  his  severity,  alUioMgk  1m 
himself  was  not  equally  free  from  impotatioay 
he  probably  already  experienced  the  nfcosaity  t4 
certain  restraints  in  his  own  family,  and  ver|f 
properly-  thought  it  became  him,  in  the  capacity 
of  magistrate,  every  where  to  watch  over  th# 
purity  of  domestic  manners.  His  zeal  to  ra- 
oommend  marriege,  and  to  promote  the  settle- 
ment of  families,  probably  suggested  the  saana 
measures.^ 

.  The  Romans,  by  means  of  the  census,  ob- 
tained a  mora  regular  account  of  the  numboa  of 
the  people  than  any  other  nation,  and  they  wen 
exceedingly  watduul  of  their  population,  even 
when  they  had  least  cause  to  appreliead  a  tJUai- 
nution  qf  It.  They  made  laws  to  encousaga 
marriage*  when  th«  advantages  enjoyed  by  aaj 
lloman  citizen,  as  father  of  a  family,  wars  «f 
themselves  a  sufficient  encouragement.  Aupia* 
tus  being  to  revive  those  laws,  produced  ami 
read  iu  the  senate  a  speech  at  that  time,  atiU 
extant,  which  had  been  delivered  by  lVl«t«lliis 
Numidicus  on  this  sul^ect,  about  a  '■■i?^ridi 
years  before  the  present  date. 

Even  so  far  back,  under  the  republic,  the  4a» 
cline  of  domestic  manners  may  have  b^uo  (^  hi 
felt.  Ificentiousness  and  want  of  yA»^nmy 
may  have  already  broke  into  the  estahlishmspt 
of  lloman  familiei ;  disorders  lmppf?"»g  in  tba 
state  of  matrimony,  n^^have  deterred  the  ali^ 
gle  from  embracing  it.  JBut  if  the  cfiet^  of-Sve^ 
circumstances  then  began  to  appear,  hpir  mA 
more  may  we  suppose  that  the  destniciUva  dk^ 
war%  which  followed ;  the  removal  <tf  the  af^ 
cient  inhabitants  of  Italy,  to  vnftkm  way  fyKt 
strangers  and  soldiers  of  fortuna,  nmsi  htm^ 
eperated  to  reduee  the  numbers  of  tha  peopled- 
These  troubles  ending  in  miUtai7  tT"T*nir|niti 
the  unoertainty  oi  every  man's  eondition  da- 
pending  on  the  will  of  a  master :  ieaiv  malnn-i 
ch9ly,  and  dqiectioo,  felt  amidst  the  nOas  of  a 


4  In  his  ordinary  diet,  when  he  wanted  nonriali- 
ment,  be  eat  a  ttttie  bread,  with  some  dried  (ridt^ 
wichoat  obMrvisf  any  stated  time  lor  his  tneals. 
Hs  ordered  Us  table  indeed  to  be  regalaily  serveii 
hat  he  bimf  elf  joined  the  oempaav  hriMiiSarly,  «ft«a 
after  they  were  set,  aad  flreqasoHy  Ml  theai  befcws 
they  were  done,  and  insittwd  that  he  shoakl  not  bs 
disturbed  in  this  fk'eedom  by  any  eurraBoay  of  mtH^ 
iof  for  him,  or  by  any  tMMblesoaM  aCtMitSans  wUlt* 
ever.    Soeton.  in  Octav.  c.  78  73.  70,  77; 

f  SaetoD.  fai  Oetav.  .o.  49. 
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ftlleb  Mpiiilifl^  iaatf  bft^  Mb^^leted  the  aeeu- 
maliCiMi  *f  erib,  and  the  effbct  may  have  eu^^ 
p9t9d  to  Augustas  the  necessity  of  reviving  the 
ancient  laws  of  the  republic  for  the  encourage* 
Insnt  of  popnlation  ;  tnsomuch,  that  the  exten- 
sion and  application  of  them  became  a  principal 
•hject  of  his  reign. 
.  ^  Suetonius,  as  usual  in  his  ^manner,  without 
^^rd  to  dates,  brings  into  one  riew  many  par- 
llealars  of  the  policy  of  Augustus  relating  to  this 
•nlyjeot.  Among  these,  it  is  mentioned  that  he 
aogmented  the  rewards  of  marriage,  and  the 
penalties  on  celibacy.*  That  he  sometimes 
brought  forward  the  children  of  his  own  i^mify 
faito  the  place  of  public  assembly,  and  exhorted 
die  people  to  profit  by  that  example ;  but  that 
his  zeal  in  this  matter  was  far  from  being  ac> 
eeptaUe  to  the  people.  That  he  was  frequently 
accosted  in  the  theatres  and  places  of  public  re- 
sort, with  general  cries  of  aversion ;— had  re- 
presentations from  citisens  of  rank,  Uiat  it  was 
Impossible  to  support  the  extravagance  of  wo- 
men educated  in  high  condition,  and  was  obliged 
to  correct  many  of  the  edicts  he  at  first  had 
published,  and  to  abate  much  of  their  rigour  ;— 
that,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  settlement  of  fa- 
ttxilies,  he  permitted  free  and  noble  citizens  to 
marry  emancipated  slaves  ;  ^— that  the  law,  ne- 
vertheless, was  still  eluded ;— that  pretended 
marriages  were  contracted  with  children  or  fe- 
males under  a^e,  and  the  completion  of  course 
Indefinitely  deferred ; '—-that  to  prevent  suoh 
•vasions  or  frauds,  it  was  enacted  that  no  mar- 
riage could  bele^lly  contracted  with  any  fe- 
iMe  under  ten  years  of  age,  nor  the  completion 
•f  any  marriage  be  delayed  above  two  year^ 
fefter  the  date  or  the  supposed  contract  * 

As  it  was  proposed  to  multiply  marriages,  so 
it  appeared  likewise  of  consequence  to  render 
tile  dissolution  of  those  already  formed  more  dif- 
fltult,  and  to  lay  divorces  and  separations  under 

Eortional  restraints.  *•  Under  this  wretched 
:y  it  seemed  to  be  forgotten,  that  where 
kind  are  happy,  nature  has  provided  suffl- 
tfent  Indooements  to  marriage.  The  sovereign, 
who  charged  himself  with  the  care  of  the  people, 
•temed  to  consider  a  state  into  which  mankind 
are  powerfully  led,  by  the  roost  irresistible  calls 
•f  affection,  passion  and  desire,  as  a  kind  of 
Workhouse  into  which  they  must  be  driven  bv 
tlM  goad  and  the  whip,  or  a  prison  in  which 
ihey  must  be  detained  under  bars  and  fetters  of 
Itmi.  The  people  seemed  to  feel  themselves  be- 
Mme  the  property  of  a  master,  who  required 
them  to  multiply,  in  order  to  increase  the  num- 
tor  of  his  subjects  ;  and  they  resisted  this  part 
•f  bit  administration,  more  than  any  other  cir- 
cmnatanoe  of  the  state  of  degradation  into  which 
Hiey  were  fallen. 

Augustus,  In  this  second  period 
of  his  reign,  while  he  extended  the 
exercise  of  his  power,  still  endea- 
voured to  disguise  it  under  some 
forms  or  n^ilations  of  the  ancient 
constitution.  For  this  pvrpose,  he 
revived  the  laws  against  bribery, 
those  against  takins  fees  for  the 
pleading  of  causes,  and  the  laws  that  were  made 
to  enforce  the  attendance  of  senators.  In  these 
particulars,  we  cannot  imagine  that  he  so  far  mis- 
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took  the  situation  Into  wUdihe  liadbiionghtthe 
people,  as  to  revive  laws  ligailist  bribery,  at^t 
there  ceased  to  be  any  firee  election ;  the  laws 
against  accepting  of  fee^  '*  fbr  pleadinK  of  cau- 
ses, after  all  the  motives  which  formerly  induc- 
ed senators  to  lend  their  gratuftbUs  protection, 
had  ceas^  to  exist ; "  the  law  imposing  a  fitlft^ 
upon  members  of  the  senate  coming  too  late  to 
their  places,  after  the  proceedings  of  the  senate, 
were  reduced  to  a  mere  form^  by  Which  the  em- 
peror enforced  his  own  decrees.  "  In  these  in- 
stances, then,  we  must  suppose  that  Auguatua* 
in  the  usual  strain  of  his  policy,  revived  the 
laws  of  the  republic,  in  order  to  make  It  be  be- 
lieved that  the  republic  was  stiQ  in  existence. 
But  notwithstanding  his  attention,  by  these  and 
other  methods,  to  conceal  the  extent  of  his  asur- 
pation,  he  could  not  escape  the  penetration  of 
his  subjects,  nor  even  the  animadversion  of  buf- 
foons, to  whom  some  degrees  of  freedom  or  of 
petulance  are  permitted,  after  they  are  withheld 
from  every  one  else.  Having  banished  a  player 
of  the  name  of  P^lades,  for  a  difference  with 
another  player  of  the  name  of  Bathyllus,  he 
afterwaras,  to  please  the  people,  recalled  Pyla- 
des ;  and  giving  him  some  admonition  to  be 
upon  his  ffood  behaviour  for  the  future  :  "  That 
is  a  jest,  said  the  other,  "  for  the  more  that  the 
people  are  occupied  with  our  quarrels,  the  better 
foryou."  '* 

Tne  emperor  having  remained  at  Rome  about 
two  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  se- 
cond period  of  his  reign,  continued,  or  began  to 
ctCrry  on  many  works  for  the  ornament,  mafnl- 
flceucd,  or  convenience  of  the  city.  To  defmy 
the  expense  of  such  works,  he  laid  penons,  who 
had  obtained  a  triumph,  or  any  inllltary  honour, 
under  a  contribution  of  some  part  of  their  spoils ; 
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and  by  these  means,  perhaps,  made  some  omcers 
pay  for  their  vanity  more  than  they  had  taken 
from  the  enemy.  He  was  supposed  to  be  la^ 
vish  of  military  honours,  which  in  reality  began, 
to  lose  their  value,  or  to  change  their  natttJre, 
being  mere  badges  of  court  favour,  not  aft  for- 
merly, the  evidence  or  record  of  siflial  servloea 
rendered  to  the  state,  and  supported  by  the  tes- 
timony of  victorious  armies,  and  the  voice  of 
the  people.  It  may  be  observed,  as  an  evidencs;,, 
^ow  much  the  triumph  was  fidlen  in  its  talue,^ 
that,  for  some  advantage  gained  over  the  Garlic 
mantes,  '*  an  obscure  nation  on  the  Arontler  mt 
the  Roman  province  in  Africa,  it  was  beafowed. 
on  Balbus,  a  native  of  Gades  in  Spain,  and  but 
newly  admitted  a  Roman  citizen ;  while  It  waa 
declined  by  Agrippa,  to  whom  It  was  due  for 
his  eminent  services,  and  who  considered  14 
as  a  piece  of  empty  pageantry,  which  could, 
add  nothing  to  the  considei*ation  he  already  en- 
joyed. •• 

About  Xh\%  time  Augustus  re- 
U.  C.  7S6.  celved  an  accession  to  his  family. 
August.  **?  ^^*  birth  of  another  grandson, 

11  mo,  ^at,  of  the  name  of  Lucius,  the  second 
46.  son  of  Agrippa,  by  his  daughter 

Julia ;   and  oy  adopting  both  the 
brothers,  conferred  upon  them  the  names  of 


It  Lex  Ciaeia.  The  olRftider  w»i  saldected  tA  a 
fine,  equal  to  double  the  fee  he  bad  aocepted. 

12  TJutler  the  repnblic.  the  character  of  an  able 
pleader  led  to  tbt*  highest  preferments  and  hooonrs 
of  the  state. 

13  Dio.  Cass.  lib.  liT.  c.  18.  14  Ibid.  e.  17. 
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Caiu*  and  Loehn  Cmmt,  And,  .by  the  m 
published  the  destinaCioD  of  his  fortunes. 

In  the  midst  of  festirmls,  which  were  insti- 
tnted  on  thb  oocsoion,  the  attention  of  the  em- 
pertt*  was  called  anew  to  the  provinces  by  alarms 
which  were  received  at  once  in  many  parts  of 
the  empire. 

Historians  eive  ns  a  list  of  par- 
ticulars, exhibitinf  the  troubles  to 
which  so  extensive  a  territory  was 
still  exposed.  The  Commenii  and 
Venones,  nations  inhabiting  the 
ralleys  of  the  Alps,  were  in  arms. 
The  Panonii  and  Norisci  had  at- 
tacked Istria.  The  Danthdeti 
and  Soordisci  had  invaded  Mace- 

The  Sauromat»  had  passed  the  Danube. 

Some  cantons,  both  of  DalmaUa  and  Spain,  had 
Twoltsd.  The  Sicambri,  Usupetes,  and  Tench- 
teri,  German  nations  bordering  on  the  Rhine, 
having  seized  on  Uie  Italian  traders  who  fre- 
quented their  country,  in  imitation  of  the  Ro- 
man manner  of  punishing  slaves,  nailed  them 
to  the  cross,  and  employing  this  insult  as  a  de- 
claration of  war,  passed  the  Rhine,  and  made 
a  descent  upon  Gaul,  lliey  surpri^  and  put 
to  dight  a  party  of  horse  which  had  been  sent 
by  Lollius  to  observe  their  motions.  In  pur- 
suit of  this  advantage,  they  frll  in  with  the 
main  body,  commanded  bv  Lollius  himself, 
equally  unprepared  to  receive  them,  obliged 
him  to  retire  with  great  loss,  and  with  the  dis- 
grace of  leaving  the  standard  of  one  of  the  le- 
gions in  the  hands  of  his  enemies.' 

'Iheae  revolts  of  the  frontier  provinces,  or  in- 
cursions of  barbarous  neighbours,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  a  war  which  lasted  for  a^^es, 
and  terminated  at  last  in  the  ruin  of  the  empire. 
The  defeat  of  Lollius  was  indeed  the  first  sig- 
nal calamity  which  had  befallen  the  Roman 
arms  under  the  auspices  of  the  present  empe- 
ror.' It  was  supposed  to  have  greatly  affected 
him,  and  to  have  caused  the  resolution  which  he 
took  to  pass  the  Alps,  and  to  superintend,  in 
person,  the  measures  that  were  necessary  to  re- 
pair this  loss.  His  departure  from  Rome,  how- 
e^'er,  at  this  time,  is  likewise  ascribed  to  other 
motives.  He  had  now,  for  about  two  years, 
been  exposed  in  the  city  to  the  animadversion 
and  censure  which  a  people,  stiU  petulant  though 
not  free,  were  ready,  on  so  near  a  view,  to  he- 
stow  on  his  person  and  government ;  and  it  was 
part  of  his  policy  to  wiUidraw,  at  proper  inter- 
vals, from  the  observation  of  such  a  people,  in 
order  to  preserve  that  respect  and  authority 
which  too  much  familiarity  is  apt  to  impair. 
He  accordingly  took  occasion  from  these  alarms, 
on  the  west  and  northern  frontier,  to  absent 
himself  from  the  citv  ;  and  despatched  Agrippa, 
at  the  same  time,  into  Asia,  where  a  contest 
which  had  arisen  respecting  the  succession  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  Bosphorus  required  his  pre- 
sence. 

The  emperor,  leaving  the  administration  of 
affairs  at  Roifle  in  the  hands  of  Statilius  Taurus, 
.  set  out  for  Gaul,  accompanied  by  Mncenas  and 
Tiberius,  now  in  the  rank  of  pnetor,  who  made 
a  part  of  his  court.  At  his  arrival  in  Gaul,  the 
people  were  relieved  of  the  alarm  they  had  taken 
on  the  approach  of  the  GermAn  invaders,  who, 
*  not  being  prepared  to  make  a  continual  war  be- 
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yond  th«ir  own  bomdaries,  had  rtfmmd Him 
Rhine.     Heproceaded,  therefore,  to  reonve  tht 
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repi«sentations  that  wen  .made  to 
U.  C.  738.  ^i"^  relating  to  the  admiDistrmtiaii 
of  the  province.  Among  tfacae  an 
mentioned  complaints  ot*  extort  ion 
on  the  part  of  the  governor.  Hik 
officer,  though  now  hearing  a  Ro- 
man name,  that  of  Licinioa,  was 
himaelf  a  native  of  Gaul,  and  bad 
been  a  dave  in  the  family  of  Jnlhv 
Csesar.  Having  become  by  the 
bounty  of  his  master,  a  freeman  and  a  R^man 
citizen,  he  was  afterward  gradually  raised,  by 
Augustus  himself,  to  the  height  of  hia  piiasul 
command,  in  wliich  he  committed  enormons 
oppressions.  Being  convicted  of  the  crSmei 
which  were  laid  to  his  charge,  it  is  aaid,  thtt 
the  money  of  which  he  b*d  robbed  tho  piovinee 
was  seized,  but  not  returned  to  the  owners.* 

\^liile  the  Germans  fied  from  Gaul  upoc  the 
report  of  the  emperor's  approach,  the  revolts  of 
the  Commenii  and  Venones,  of  the  Paoontt 
and  Ligures  Commati,  were  quelled  at  the  same 
time  by  the  different  officers  who  had  been  em- 
ployed against  them.  The  Rheti  and  VendcUcH 
nations  Inhabiting  the  valley  of  I'rent,  having 
been  long  in  the  practice  of  plundering  the  Ro- 
man traders,  of  nmking  incursions  into  Gani^ 
and  even  into  Italy,  were  attacked  first  b^  Dr«» 
sus,  the  younger  of  the  sons  of  Uvia,  and 
being  forced  from  their  own  country,  amoved  in 
a  hmtUe  manner  into  the  Roman  |M^ovinc% 
where  they  were  received  by  Tilieriust  at  the 
head  of  a  considerable  army  ;  and  being  prcased 
at  once  by  both  tlie  brothers,  were  Mdiged  te 
make  their  submission,  and  to  suffer  the  greats^ 
part  of  their  men,  able  to  carrv  arms,  te  be 
transplanted  into  other  oounti'ies.' 

The  peace  being  thus  established  on  the  sMa 
of  Germany,  the  emperor  apjilied  himself  ia 
restore  some  cities  which  had  gone  to  min  in 
different  parts  of  the  empire,  and  to  plant  mtm 
colonies  in  Gaul  and  in  Spain.  Whether  thtss 
were  settlements  provided  for  the  veterana  and 
Emeriti,  by  dispossessing  the  ancient  inhabi 
tants,  or  new  plantations  made  in  waa^e  asid 
unappropriated  lands,  is  uncertsSo.  Suetotiim 
informs  us,  that  no  lees  than  twenty-eight  dif^ 
ferent  colonies  were  settled  in  Italy,  tnwns 
built,  and  funds  allotted  to  defray  the  exyenea 
of  these  newly  established  communitiea;  and 
that  persons,  who  had  filled  any  office  of  magi^ 
stracy  in  these  colonies,  were  entitled  to  n  vnia 
in  the  elections  at  Rome. 

Among  the  acts  of   Augnatua,    during   hia 

Erogress  in  Gaul,  are  menuoned  the  efiecta  ef 
is  attention  to  the  faTOurite  object  of  eDnonaw 
aging  population,  with  the  premiuma  he  gnve^ 
wherever  he  passed,  to  such  persons  as  prtaswtKJ 
him  with  numerous  families  of  diiMrcn  ;*  k  ia 
mentioned,  that  the  dty  of  Paphoe  bein|^  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake,  he  gave  orders  to  Inne 
it  rebuilt ;  and,  as  an  earnest  of  hie  fntore  pn- 
tronage,  gave  the  inhabitants  leave  to  change  the 
name  to  Angueta  :*  that  ne  i»- 
U.  C.  739.        stored  to  tlie  peopks  of  Cyzicvm 


3  Dio.  Com.  lib.  Uv.  c.  SI. 

4  Videre  RbKti  bells  sub  Alpibns.  nmsnas,  Gm- 
rentem,  et  Vend«lici,  ike.  Hon|t.  Carm.  Hb.  iv.  O^ 
4.  Dio.  Cs0s.  lib.  Uv.  c.  SX.  VeU.  Pater,  lib.  ii.  c 
OS. 

9  SaetoD.  in  Octav.  c.  40. 
0  IHo.  CiM,  lib.  liT.  c.  S8.. 
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which  he  hinMelf  bad  lately  de- 
prived them :  that  his  orders,  to 
re-6fttBblUh  the  king  of  Pontus 
in  possession  of  the  Busphoruiir 
which  had  been  usurped  by  a 
pretended  descendant  of  Mithri- 
dates,  being  successfully  executed  by  Agrippa, 
he  received  the  report  of  this  service  without 
having  it  communicated  to  the  senate.  And  this 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  instance  in  which 
this  form  was  omitted. 

A  triumph  having  been  offered  to  Agrippa,  on 
this  occasion,  was  again  declined.^ 

Augustus  had  now  passed  above  two  years  in 
Gaul,  and  obtained  the  end  for 
which  he  went,  whether  of  a  tem- 
porary recess  from  Rome,  or  of 
making  the  necessary  provision  for 
the  security  of  the  province.  Leav- 
ing Drusus,  the  younger  of  the 
sous  of  Livia,  to  command  on  the 
Rhine,  and  to  continue  the  mili- 
tary services  he  had  lately  begun 
among  the  Alps,  he  himself  set  out 
on  his  return  to  Italy.  But,  willing  to  avoid 
the  crowds  which  usually  advanced  to  receive 
him  on  his  apinroach  to  the  city,  he  made  his 
entry  in  the  night./  The  senate,  however,  not 
to  lose  any  opportunity  of  paying  their  court, 
ordered  to  be  erected,  in  the  usual  place  of  their 
assembly,  an  altar,  on  which  to  offer  a  sacrifice 
of  thanksciving  for  his  sate  return ;  and  to 
signalize* the  occasion  by  some  circumstance  of  a 
gracious  nature,  resolved,  that,  from  this  date, 
whatever  criminal  within  the  city  presented  his 
prayer  for  forgivoaess  to  the  emperor  in  person, 
should  obtain  nis  pardon.  Both  these  flattering 
decrees,  presented  to  him  on  the  day  of  his  ar- 
rival, he  rejected.  On  the  following  day,  he 
veceived  the  salutations  of  the  people  on  the 
Palatine  Hill,*  ordered  the  baths  to  be  thrown 
Men  te  them,  and  the  usual  attendance  at  such 
plaeeB  to  be  given  at  his  own  expense.  From 
this  ceremony  he  proceeded  to  the  capitol,  and 
going  up  to  the  statue  of  Jupiter,  stript  the 
laur^  nam  his  fasces,  and  laid  this  badge  of  his 
victory  at  the  feet  of  the  pedestaL  He  then  as- 
sembled the  senate ;  but  excusing  himself  from 
spealung,  on  account  of  a  hoarseness,  he  delivered 
a  paper  to  be  read  by  his  quaestor,  containing  a 
aummary  of  his  late  operations  in  the  province, 
and  seme  new  regulations,  by  which  the  army, 
lar  the  future,  were  to  be  governed." 

Augustus  had  gradually,  since  his  accession 
to  the  government  of  the  empire  endeavoured 
to  improve  the  discipline  of  the  legions,  and  par- 
Hieulariy  to  restore  the  dignity  of  the  militory 
isharaoter,  by  forbidding  the  admission  of  slaves. 
From  this  rule  he  never  departed,  except  either 
•pon  cKtiaordinary  occasions,  which  required 
sudden  augmentations  of  the  army,  or  in  recruit- 
ing particular  bodies  of  men,  such  as  the  city- 
watch,  appointed  to  guard  against  fire  and  other 
diaorders.  And  he  succeed^  so  far  in  restoring 
the  dSsdidineA  which  had  been  much  relaxed  in 
times  of  the  civil  war,  that  he  had  authority 
enough,  on  different  occMions,  to  dismiss,  with- 
out any  provision  or  reward,  all  such  as  pre- 
sumed to.  make  any  demands  in  a  mutinous 
He*  had  intirely  disbanded  the  tenth 


7  Dio.  Cmw.  lib.  Kt.  r.  S3. 

•  TtHi  place  of  hU  own  residence. 

0  Diu.  i/SM.  lib.  liv.  c.  S5. 
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lesion  £or  nmtlBy.  Inuigittg  the  dutlea  of  the 
service,  he  generally  decimated  such  bodies  af 
men  as  ^^ave  way  before  an  enemy,  and  pu- 
nished with  death  the  desertion  of  a  post,  whetner 
in  officers  or  private  men.  Less  onbocet  he  pu^ 
nished  with  some  species  of  ignominy  or  ois- 
grace,  as,  by  obliging  the  offender  to  stand  a 
whole  day  unaruMd  before  the  genex«I'B  tent, 
with  some  mark  or  badge  of  disgrace^** 

Bv  the  regulations  now  presented  to  the  senate 
for  their  approbation,  the  term  of  military  servies 
was  fixed,  if  in  the  pnetorian  bands,  at  twelve 
years  ;  if  in  the  legions,  at  sixteen  years.  After 
this  term,  it  was  admitted  that  a  soldier  might 
claim  his  discharge. 

It  had  been  tlM  practice  in  the  course  of  the 
late  civil  wars  to  gratify  the  veterans,  at  their 
dismission,  with  grants  of  land;  a  practice 
which  taught  the  armies  to  covet  the  possession* 
of  their  feUow-citizens,  and  to  seek  for  pretences 
against  them,  which,  in  reality,  rendered  that 
species  of  property  extremely  insecure.  But 
Aup^ustus  now  thought  himself  possessed  of  a 
sufficient  authority  to  reform  thb  abuse,  and  to 
substitute,  for  these  grants  of  land,  a  ^tuity  in 
money. '^  By  publishing  his  reculatjon  on  this 
subj^t,  he  greatlv  quieted  the  fears  and  i^pre- 
hensions  under  which  the  pacific  inhabitants  la- 
boured in  different  parts  ot  the  empire. 

The  utmost  efforts  of  the  emperor  were  like- 
wise required,  on  die  present  occasion,  to  pre- 
serve tbe  mask  under  which  he  wished  to  con- 
duct his  government.  The  senate,  though 
maintained  in  all  ito  formalities,  was  observed 
to  have  no  power,  and  began  to  be  deserted. 
The  civil  offices  were  shunned  as  a  burden,  or  as 
a  conspicuous  servitude.  JVIauv  families  of  sena- 
tors were  gone  to  decay,  and  those  wbo  were 
called  in  to  supplv  their  places,  either  had  not, 
or  denied  that  thev  had  the  legal  qualifica- 
tion. The  titles  ot  magistracy  continued  for 
some  time  to  be  coveted,  on  account  of  the  rank 
which  they  were  supposed  to  bestow ;  but  the 
frequency  and  proatitution  of  such  honours  now 
rendered  them  contemptible;"  and,  in  some 
degree,  already  an  object  of  that  ridicule  which 
is  so  well  expressed  by  the  satirist  in  writiogs  of 
a  later  date." 

To  relieve  senators,  in  part,  of  the  burdens 
which  they  alone  Were  hitherto  appointed  to 
bear,  tbe  emperor,  while  yet  in  Gaul,  cave  di- 
rections that  the  ten  judges,  who  decided  in  all 
questions  relating  to  public  sales  and  confisca- 
tions, the  three  inspectors  of  the  coin,'*  the  offi- 
cers who  had  charge  of  public  executions,'*  and 
the  wardens  of  tbe  streets  and  highway^** 
should  all,  for  the  future,  be  taken  from  toe 
equestrian  order.  It  was  now  tbe  practice  to 
decline,  not  only  servile  or  burdensome  offices 
of  Uiis  sort,  but  likewise  what  had  been  the 
highest  stations  under  the  republic ;  and  it  be- 
came necessary  to  force  tbe  acceptance  of  them 
under  actual  penalties.  At  first,  all  who  had 
been  quiestors.  If  still  under  forty  ^ears  of  age, 
were  draughted  by  lot  for  the  superior  offices ; " 


10  SentoD.  in  Octar.  c.  23. 
II  Dio.  Cass.  Ub.  liv.  c.  25. 
18  Ibid.  c.  30. 
13  PerpetQO  risu,  palmonem  sgitare  sol^st 
Democrinu  qnanqoam  non  CMent  urbibu*  illis, 
Vrmtextatt  etTrsbeic,  Pascet,  Lectica,  Tribunal.— 
Juren.  Sat.  x.  v.  33. 
14  Triumviri  Mouitales. 
'  13  TriumTiri  Capital^. 

10  Yigina  Viri.  17  Dio.  Caai.  lib.  Ut.  c.  20. 
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I  of  tiM  kfid  «tatB»  if  too*  aWv* 
mnfjmn9i9§e,  wwvoUigid  t^mrol  istiM 

I'Ytm  tbb  fcTMd  «BMliaaBt  or  pnmtitUm, 
i»wev«r,  wkkh  my  bo  ooaildwod  ao  «  goMMl 
froio  imp  oeiiloro  oimI  offioon  of  otato,  wcro  ex* 
itoAed  oU  o«oh  M  had  007  MMy  dolbwaity  or 
Memiah,  or  who  wmncod  Um  Wgal  ootsto.  In  a*. 
■Jtirtirfiit  tho  IbrtOMO  of  Ofaloro  tbo  partiot 
tbootfrttw  wwo  oaaniBod,  and  otlnr  Oridcfiico 
wta  bro«f  ht  to  InygoUgato  tito  ttnth.  Soeli  as 
•fiipeared  to  havo  hmuIo  aay  dfanhmtlon  in  thotf 
Moraal  inlMritaBe*  wore  oUifod  to  spoolQr  tlM 
losaes  they  had  suotaioed,  and  to  giro  an  aoootiBt 
of  tMr  owD  fludinor  of  nft.< 

In  the  ooqnol  of  lluoe  awMinoi^  wbi«h  wore 
latondod  to  prooer¥o  the  apnearanoe  «f  a  om»« 
noowealth,  and  to  onppoit  yw  formaHtleo  of  a 
«lTtt  inotitiitioD,  ft  io  DMhabH  although  not 
laentlonoi  by  any  of  tbo  hiotorfaast  that  A«g«». 


NMfAed  of  a  »iHlongntion  of  hfa  noiww  Ar 
Itf  years  ;*  and  araln  assnaied  Acffona 
hioaoelf  into  the  ofiee  of  tHh«ie  iSr  tlie 


The  eoNinony  of  tfafe  o^srfgnatSon 
by  degreco^  a  matter  of  form,  attd  his 
restmption  of  the  empire  was  made  known  by 
sports  and  entertaittmenti^  which  rendenMl  the 
occasion  ektrtmely  agreeable  to  the  peonlo. 

At  thb  Umo  a  theatre,  which  had  been  hegan 
by  Marosyos,  was  finished,  and  opened  with 
gnat  soiennfty.  A  pfOcenUe*  of  noUo  yooth 
tifWledbyOAtothesonofAj    *  '    ' 


ttto  eon  of  the  omperar.  Six  Jmndrsd  AfHcan 
wfid  beasts  were  baited  hi  the  dnsna,  and  aasong 
them  a  tygrr,  it  being  the  first  time  that  this 
animal  miHle  its  Appearance  at  Rome." 

In  continaation  of  these  entertainments,  Joins, 
the  son  of  Antony,  being  mtor,  celebrated  the 
birth-day  of  AugiMtus  with  the  moot  expensire 
shows,  and  In  his  pnbHo  charaetor  entertained 
llie  senate,  together  with  tte  emperor  hhnseU^ 
ht  a  feast  hi  the  ca|dtol.« 

Tiberius,  at  the  same  time^  In  performanos  of 
h  tew  which  he  bad  made  fi>r  the  emperor^e  safe 
return  from  his  last  eacenrslon  to  the  pro^inees, 

SKf  sj^endid  entertainments.     Haring  Intro* 
need  Cains  Casar,  the  eldest  cf  the  emperor's 
•dopdre  sons,  and  placed  him  by  himself  in  the 
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psnisi'aehsfrat  the  theatre;,  he  was  reoei««d  by 
lihepespte  with  shoots  of  a|)^anse. 

The  emperor,  bowerer,  gare  signs  of  displea* 
■nre.  "finch  premature  honours,**  he  said, 
^  could  only  senre  U  inspire  Che  mind  of  a 
young  man  whh  pnsumption  and  pride."* 

About  this  time  died  the  finnous 
triumvir   M.    JBmllius   Lepidus, 
ft»rmeriy  Ae  associate  or  die  tool 
of  Octavins  and  Antony,  In  the 
^*  execution  of  their  designs  against 

the  repuUie.  While  he  was  sub* 
MTrient  to  the  interest  of  these  competitors^  he 
was  allowed,  hi  appearance,  to  hold  a  third  part 
of  tlie  empire:  but  being  unsupported  by  any  rmA 
abaities  or  plhonal  authority,  he  ceased  to  be  of 
any  consequence  the  moment  he  presumed  to  act 


1  Dio.  CsM.  lib.  lir.  e.  W. 
9  His  hsTing  accepted  the  empire  for  ten  years, 
and,  at  the  expiration  of  this  period,  }dM  having  ac- 
cepted of  it  for  ive  years,  are  mentioned ;  and  again. 
It  it  mentiooed,  abont  Ms  twentieth  year,  or  flre 
years  after  thin  date,  that  he  aooepted  of  it  for  ten 
years  BMire. 


t&oovVf. 


boano^eel  of  mMtment  to  those  ha  hmd  i». 
jursd. 

Angustus  had  anirered  this  lUlen  riral  to  re- 
asain,  during  hiallfe,  la  the  dignity  of  PnntUT, 
and,  by  keeping  him  In  pnbllo^ew,  deprivcHi 
him  of  the  oeoeolatlon  eren  of  being  fcrgotteo." 
The  empetwr,  though  hfaneelf  desitoos  to  iMrfd 
this  sacred  charaeter,  and  fl^uently  preeaed,  tj 
his  fiatterers,  to  supplant  L^ldas,  was  too  csuto 
tlotts  to  irhdate  any  supposed  rsllgknis  Institotfon, 
and  too  politfas  to  trifle  with  neknowlcdgnd 
rights,  of  which  bo  meant,  on  occasion,  to  aTiul 
himself.  But  upon  tk»  death  of  Lepidus,  be  «d 
not  neglect  to  assume  the  only  dignity  which  was 
wanting  to  eotopioto  the  aoeuasnUtion  of  piwa- 
gntires  nnlted  In  has  own  parson. 

Agrippa  had  retaroed  to  Rome,   sbnsit  «bs 
same  tims^  with  dM  emperor ;  b««  eoon  had  oc- 
casion again  to  depart  from  Italy, 
befog  aent  to  «neUn rebdllnn  ttii 
brake  out  hi  rhnenhu     Upon  his 
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f%^f>»»      arrival  In  this  oanntry,  finding  the 

£:•  ^.ry*^*"*  natlvea  akwidy  subdned  br  <be  ftv 

of  hisapproaen,  heaeeeptedof  thdr 


OmUian  in 
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natkrea  ahnsady  subdnsd  by^tbe  fear 
of  his  approach,  he  aeeepted  ' 
submission  j  aikd  thoo^ 
the  depth  of  wintsr,  set  out  nn  hlg 
return  to  Roaaa.  After  he  had  re- 
paossd  Che  ssas/isn  Ms  way  thrnsigh 
Campania,  he  wm  lahan  ifansicn 
oHsly  ill.  Aogastne  rsasJend  Iha 
neoounts  of  his  danger,  wiyio  ha 
was  SBBhlbitfingsporto  to  tbo  people  in  the  nam* 
of  his  two  sons,  Chios  and  Ludus,  and  loft  tho 
dty  immedlatoly  to  attend  his  friend^  hot  canw 
tno  late,  and  after  bo  enplred. 

This  great  man  appears  to  hare  beea  wailh* 
ofthebestthneooftherepnhlla  U«  hndn^ 
aanlasity  enOM^  to  have  rsliedoft  bis  psrssnsi 
qnalitiM  akme  fbroonsidsration  and  hononr,  nni 
was  fit  to  hare  been  a  citinsn  of  Rama  in  Mi 
happiaitaga$  but  from  the  naesssitynfthathsMSv 
•nd  the  prindplto  of  fideUfy  to  tha  frleiid  splto 
tmsted  him,  hobesame  nprlndpal  support ntf the 
monarchy.  Uls  great  abilttiee  being  saapiuysd 
to  maintain  the  gotemment  andnntharliy  of  cba 
Mdnoe,  and  his  credit  with  the  prince  otoptoyed 
in  nets  of  Instito  and  moderatkm  to  the  poapiiv 
hewaaneHheranoti^of  jeahwsTtothoonsy 
nerofenry  to  the  other* 
It  was  a  singular  Instanos  of  good  fsrinne  to 
II A  an  edilesr,  and  n  mark  of  twfiw"* 
1  s>iadlnsto|  without  jaakmay,  and 
without  wavcfltog,  to  bare  psrawrsred  In  tbo 
ohohsa^  In  thk,  and  In  some  other  Jnafanees, 
Augustus  showed  that  his  talent  waa  aot  mere 
cunning,  but  a  prindplo  of  able  ootidnot,  wliidi 
is  tried  in  nothing  ttote  than  in  tho  ohoice  sMd 
empieyment,of  prepsrmen.  Ho  mimd  A|rlp|)% 
thcsigh  nota  flatiwa,  iram  a  low  eondWo«t  to 
command  hielbress,  to  preiWe  In  htoooowMs^ 
and,  last  of  all,  by  the  marrlago  of  hia  daiWhtetv 
to  the  higheet  place  In  hie  own  Annily. 

At  the  funesal  itf  his  friend,  the  emptror  took 
npon  himself  the  oAco  of  principal  monrnfr* 
aoeompanisd  the  uerpto  brant  raimmnbfc  to 
Romoi  and  having  It  bwnght  faito'tho  fdram» 
prononnced  the  funeral  oraHon,  having,  whOo 
he  epoke,  a  screen  phMsei  batnssii  Umoilf  and 
tbodeadbody.  In  order  to  confirm  and  to  In. 
the  regard  that  was  paid  to  tbo  m^touryaf 


have^bnndsttd 


the  deoeaeed,  he  not  only  ratified  that  part cftfto 
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wK'u  l>T  which  AffPipp*  h«qiMfttlied  his  gardens 
Mid  hit  hatht  to  the  pubUo,  hat  in  hit  name  also 
made  further  addition*  to  the  l 


ade  turtner  addition*  to  tne  legacy.  hla  btrth,  wa 

Julia,  at  tlie  death  of  Imt  ho^Mud,  was  again  >  Festhomas.* 


pregnant,  and  bore  a  third  ton,  wh<s  irom  the 
family  of  hit  &ther,  and  the  circmnatanoes  of 
hie  birth,  waa  known  hy  the  namo  of  Agri^pft 
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THE  death  of  Agrippamade  way  fur  Tiberioi 
Claudioa  Nero,  then  about  twenty-eight 
years  of  age,  into  a  hicber  pUoe 
than  he  yet  lield  in  the  nmily  and 
ecmfidence  of  the  emperor. 

OctaTlus  iiad  received  this  yonng 
man  in  the  arms  of  his  mother 
Li  via,  liad  observed  the  progress  of 
liie  ehildliood  and  youth,  and  liad  given  him  no 
dietingolshed  place  in  his  favour  during  the  lives 
ol  Marcellus  or  Arrippa,  to  whom  be  had  suc- 
cessively married  bis  daughter:  but  l>eing  de- 
prived of  both  three  supports,  and  his  adopted 
children,  Cains  and  Lucius  being  yet  of  tender 

rhe  was  led  to  receive  llberius  as  a  relation, 
nearest  to  supply  the  place  of  those  be  had 
last. 

Livia,  by  whose  arts  the  emperor  now  began 
to  be  governed,  was,  according  to  the  report  of 
hietorians,  and,  as  we  mav  infrr  from  h«r  own 
oonduct,  perfectly  formed  to  tlie  mind  of  her 
luisband.  In  all  matters,  not  only  of  business, 
whether  private  or  public,  but  even  in  those  af- 
ftlrs  in  which  the  sexes  are  least  patient  of  each 
other's  failingt,  she  preserved  or  atfiscted  the  most 
implicit  submission  to  his  will.  She  is  said,  not 
only  to  have  connived  at  bis  infidelities,  hut  as 
olmn  as  he  was  inclined  to  diversify  bis  plsa- 
sMTss,  even  to  have  employed  her  sagacity  and 
her  knowledge  of  his  choice  in  procuring  him 
the  aseaiM  of  indulging  his  fiincv.  Herself,  the 
dope  of  no  passion  which  was  fibely  to  mislead 
her,  she  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  advance 
Ik^  iunily,  nor  risked  the  miscarriage  of  her 
purpoee,  by  hastening  improperly  the  means  ^ 
olHainlng  it.  Favoured  by  the  death  of  Agrippa, 
and  the  minority  of  the  young  C«aai«,  she 
eaaUy,  without  seeming  to  entertain  any  impr». 
per  views  for  her  son,  procured  bis  advance, 
ment.  He  was  at  first  received  by  the  emperor 
as  a  temporary  aid  in  the  government,  and 
afterwards  as  a  person  fit  to  become  the  third 
hueband  of  Julia ;  anv)  by  this  connection  to  oo- 
ottpy  a  rank  in  hh  family,  which  had  been 
Utherto  considered  ae  tfie  nearest  to  his  own. 

Tiberius,  at  ths  time  that  this  rcMilution  was 
takon  in  bis  favour,  was  already  a  hnsband  and 
a  father,  having  been  married  to  VipHonia,  the 
daughter  of  A^ippa,  by  whom  he  had  a  son 
w.    He  is  mj 


I  DrastM.  He  Is  said  to  have  parted,  with 
fvcat  reluctance,  from  Vipeania,  then  a  second 
time  pregnant  in  order  to  noake  way  for  Julia, 
by  whom  he  was  to  hold  the  second  place  in  the 
empire. 

Augustus  had  hitherto  distinguished,  by  the 
macriag*  of  hi*  daughter,  Iha  penon  whom  he 


meant  to  point  dot  as  his  soeceeser ;  but,  his  fa- 
mily being  now  become  numerous^  it  does  ndt 
appear  that  he  had  any  thoughts  of  living  to  thir 
new  son-in-law  precedence  of  his  adopted 
children,  Cains  ami  Ludua,  who,  bearing  thn 
name  of  Casar,  alrtndy  precluded  any  competi- 
tion for  rank  in  the  empire.'  This  third  mar- 
riage of  Julia,  he  probably  intended  for  a  pur- 
pose, which  it  did  net  by  any  means  serve,  th^t 
of  restraining  the  disorders  to  which  this  un- 
happy person  waa  inclined. 

llberins  had  begun  hb  military  aervices  with 
some  distinction  in  Gaol,  and  now  eoming  teta 
the  place  of  Agrippa,  was  sent  to  repress  a  re.^ 
bellion,  which,  upon  tbe  report  of  thst  oflloer'a 
death,  had  again  broke  out  in  Phnonia.  Havhig 
soooeoded  in  this  service,  he  gave  orders,  that  tha 

?ronth  of  tbo  vanquished  nation  should  be  sold 
nto  slavery,  and  that  the  buyer  should  como 
under  an  obligation  to  transport  them  far  from 
their  native  country ;  a  eniel  action,  but  not  td 
be  imputed  merely  to  tbe  personal  character  of 
this  young  man,  as  it  did  not  exceed  what  waa 
frequent  in  the  history  of  the  Romans.  Upon 
this  occasion  llberins  had  the  honour  of  a  tri« 
um|rii  conferred  by  the  senate ;  but  by  the  cns« 
peror's  directions,  while  be  accepted  oif  the  trit 
omphal  robes,  be  declined  to  enter  the  city  ii» 


About  the  same  time  Drusus,  the  youngoi 
brother  of  Tiberiue,  then  etationed  on  the  Rhine^ 
had  repulsed  a  body  of  Germans,  paased  Uia 
river  ia  pursuit  of  them,  and  laid  waate  the  eon- 
tiffuous  country  of  the  Sicambri  and  Usipete% 
n^ich,  lying  between  tbe  Lippe  and  the  lasel,  ia 
new  the  bishoiH*ic  of  Muoster,  or  the  province 
of  Zutphen.  Having  embarked  hie  army,  be  £di 
down  the  issel  to  tbe  marshy  land*  Inhabited  by 
the  Frisii  and  Chauci,  probably  what  are  nostf 
the  mvinces  of  Friesland  and  Gronincen,  afw 
rived  without  resistance  at  tbe  sea,  where  tha 
tides,  to  which  his  Italian  mariners  were  unac- 
customed, leaving  them  sometimea  mhore,  and 
alasost  out  of  sight  of  the  sea,  at  otlier  timet 
threatening  to  overflow  all  the  Inids  in  thci* 
view,  gave  them  at  first  oonaiderahle  trouble  | 
bat  having  learned  to  aocommodate  themaelvea 
to  this  Utemate  flux  and  reJux  of  the  water% 
tbey  took  tbe  benefit  of  the  floods  to  re>aaoend  tha 
river,  and  returned  to  their  station  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  GauL 


8  Dio.  Cess.Hb.  liv.  c.  IB,  tf. 

9  Ibid,  c  U.  10  Ibid. 
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Dmsat,  hsTiiif  that  explored  the  coMta  of 
ike  northern  ocean,  tet  out  for  Italy;  and, 
though  already  vented  with  the  dignity  of  pr«- 
tor,  was  made  to  accept  of  an  iui'erior  rank  in 
the  office  of  sedile ;  probahlv  to  set  an  example, 
encouraging  others  to  comply  with  the  fonns  of 
the  republic  which  were  still  kept  up;  but 
whidi  were  at  this  time  very  much  ncf  lected  by 
persons  of  rank.* 

As  the  Roman  armies  had  now,  for  some  time, 
oeased  to  make  offensive  war,  many  of  the  bar- 
barous nations  took  courage  from  this  circum- 
stance, and  besan  to  harass  the  jprovinces  in  their 
neighbourhood,  passed  the  Rhine  and  the  Dan- 
ube in  freouent  Incursions,  and  laid  waste  the 
frontiers  or  Gaul,  Panonia  and  Thrace;  inso- 
mnch,  that  It  appeared  necMsanr,  for  the  security 
«f  these  provinces,  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  to 
furnish  uiem  sufficient  occupati<m  in  the  defence 
of  their  own  country. 

In  the  spring  of  the  followbig 
yesr,  Drusns  accordingly  having 
returned  to  his  command  on  the 
frontiers  of  Gaul,  passed  the  Rhine, 
overran  the  territory  of  the  Chat- 
ti,'  and  penetrated  to  the  Weser. 
In  these  operations,  although  the 
emperor's  ol>)ect,  on  this  and  every 
other  service,  was  merely  defensive, 
it  anpeared  necessary,  not  only  to 
oocnpy^hoth  banks  of  the  Rhine,  but  likewise 
to  have  fortifi^  stations  on  the  Lijvpe,  from 
wiiich  to  observe  the  Germans  in  their  future 
preparations  to  pass  the  river  for  the  purpose  of 
invading  Gaul. 

Drusus,  for  his  services  In  this  campaign,  was 
saluted  by  the  army,  as  had  been  customary  in 
the  times  of  the  repabUc,  with  the  title  of  Im- 
perator;  but  this  assignation  having  been,  for 
iome  time,  appropriated  to  the  sovereign  as 
head  of  the  armies  of  the  empire,  was  now, 
by  biro,  refused  to  Drusus.  The  title  of 
proconsul,  with  the  triumphal  robes,  were  de- 
creed to  him  instead  of  the  other.  On  his  return 
to  Gaul,  the  Germans  laid  an  ambuscade  on  the 
ronte  by  which  he  was  to  pass,  and  threatened 
his  army  with  imminent  danger ;  but  lost  the 
advantage  of  the  disposition  they  bad  made,  by 
discovenng  their  posture  too  soon,  and  by  giving 
the  Romans  an  opportunity  to  extricate  them- 
selves by  a  vigorous  attack,  in  which  they  gained 
a  decisive  victory* 

Upon  the  news  of  this  event,  which  seemed 
to  remove,  for  some  time,  the  prospect  of  any 
further  trouble  on  the  side  of  Germany,  it  was 
proposed,  once  more,  to  shut  the  gates  of  Janus.' 
But  an  irruption  of  the  Daoi,  who  passed  the 
Dannbe  on  the  ice,  together  with  inroads  made 
by  the  Thi-acians  into  Macedonia,  and  fresh  in- 
•nrrections  in  Dalmatia,  still  kept  the  empire  in 
a  state  of  war. 

Lvcius  Piso,  formerly  governor  of  Pamphilla, 
was  employed  in  repressing  the  attempts  of  the 
Thracians ;  and  Tiberius,  in  reducing  the  Dal- 
matians.*  Hie  last  of  these  territories,  which. 
Id  the  general  partition  of  the  empire,  had  been 
eommitted  to  toe  senate,  was  now,  on  account  g( 
its  Ansquent  revolts,  taken  under  the  immediate 
iaspectioa  of  the  emperor. 


1  Dio.  CsM.  lib.  lir.'c.  Si. 
8  Supposed  to  be  that  of  Hesse. 

3  Dio.  OsM.  lib.  Ur.  c.  36. 
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•pemtioBs  took  place,  under  tfas 
officers  whom  the  emperor  emploved  In  the  pra- 
vinces,  he  himself  remained  at  RMne  ;  and  the 
few  circumstances  which  are  mentiooed,  rdati^ 
to  a£fairs  of  state  in  the  capital,  are  chAFacteristic 
of  the  times,  but  not  otherwise  interesting  or 
important. 

The  emperor  himself,  in  his  capacity  of  inspec- 
tor of  manners,  took  an  account  of  the  ^eof^ 
paying  the  highest  regard  to  the  distinctions  of 
senator  and  Imight,  and  to  the  honours  which 
were  constituted  by  titles  of  office^  as  those  of 
prsBtor  and  consuL  But  these  names  of  distino- 
tion,  which  he  affected  to  preserve,  haviiw  no 
real  consideration  or  power  annexed  to  dbeas, 
oolv  served  to  remind  the  peo|de  of  dignittw 
which  no  longer  existed. 

The  senate  itself,  though  filled  with  persons 
who  bore  the  titles  of  prstorian  and  onnsulir^ 
and  though,  with  affected  respect,  still  pieaei  led 
among  tne  ruins  of  the  commonwealth,  bdng 
deprived  of  its  ancient  foundations,  underwenta 
continual  decay :  and  the  honours  to  whkk 
citizens  had  formerly  aspired,  with  so  much  ar-' 
dour,  were  now  neglected  or  shunned  with  do- 
dain.  The  wealthy,  fearing  more  the  burdens 
to  which  they  might  be  exposed,  on  the  supposi. 
tion  of  possessing  great  riches,  than  coveting  the 
honours  to  which  the  qualification  of  senator 
entitled  them,  came  to  the  mutters  with  roUio- 
tanoe,  and  even  concealed  their  efiiects. 

To  counteract  this  disposition,  and  to  set  an 
example  of  public  duty,  tne  emperor  made  a  fair 
return  of  his  own  patrimonial  estate,  and,  as  &r 
as  was  consistent  with  his  sovereignty,  endeav- 
oured to  raise  the  value  of  ,8uhonlinate  rsmks, 
admitted  members  into  the  senate  with  lower 
qualifications  than  formeriy;  dlminiahed  the 
guorumf  or  number  tliat  was  hitherto  required  to- 
constitute  a  legal  assembly ;  and,  affiacUngcnat 
respect  for  the  proceedings  of  the  senate,  ordered 
their  journals  to  be  regulariy  kept ;  aikd  gave 
this  matter  in  particular  charge  to  the  quKston. 

In  other  respects,  the  servility  of  toe  tinKs 
seemed  to  outrun  the  cacactions  of  the  aovcreigii. 
Some  of  the  courtiers,  in  their  desire  to  flatter, 
and  others,  under  the  fear  of  being  suspected  ^ 
disaffection,  began  the  practice  of  contribotii^ 
sums  of  money  to  erect  statues  to  tlM  em] 
and  he  himself,  in  consequence  of  some 


iprrer; 
drsam* 


or  directed  by  some  species  of  supentitioM, 
it  a  practice,  on  certain  dasrs,  to  a^k,  aaJn 
ity,  from  all  who  came  in  his  way,  some 
pieces  of  money.*  As  he  was  in  his  tc^. 
sufficiently  liberal,  neither  of  these  practices 
brought  him  under  any  Imputation  of  rapucity. 
What  was  contributed  to  erect  statues  for  him- 
self be  empl<rred  in  multiplying  thoae  of  tho 
eods,  particularly  in  erecting  tlie  allcg<orical 
images  of  Safety,  Concord,  and  Peace.  Wbmt 
he  received  as  a  charity  was  returned  tWofi»UL 

The  republican  honours,  though  much  fivled 
on  every  other  brow,  still  bore  a  considorabla 
lustre  amonc  the  einperor's  titles,  made  a  purt  of 
his  state,  and  an  engine  of  his  power.  Those  of  tW 
priesthood,  in  particular,  eqiuiUy  suited  to  «Tcry 
oonstituticm  of  government,  were  eosilj  Inkmd^^ 
in  aid  of  his  military  power.  For  tbia  reoHn 
the  title  of  Flamen  Dialis,  or  priest  of  JupHet!^ 
was  now  added  to  the  other  dignities  of  the  mmum 
kind  which  the  emperor  had  reoenUy  nssmiinV 
It  l>eing  deemed  ominous,  and  presaging  tko 
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dltf  in  office,  this  difiiity  formed  ati  additional 

guard  to  the  emperoPa  peraon.     It  had  been  va- 
cant about  aerenty  years  from  the  demise  of 

Menila,  who  being  oonsnl  when  Cinna  forced 

his  way  into  the  olty,  and  seeing  no  means  of 

escape,  in  order  to  avert  ftom.  lus  oonntry  the 

Ba|>posed  evils  which  must  have  foUowed  from' 

his  dying  in  the  priesthood,  divested  himself, 

stripiMMi  the  sacred  crest  or  fillet  from  hts  hair, 

and  being  thus  reduced  to  a  private  station,  cut 

Ilia  own    arteries,  and  sprinkled  the   sJtar  of 

Jupiter  with  his  blood. 
This  ceremonv,  it  was  supposed,  had  averted 

the  evils  to  which  the  republic,  to  expiate  the 

death  of  this  sacred  person,  would  have  been 

otherwise  exposed ;  and  the  priesthood  had,  from^ 

reverence  to  this  illustrious  martyr,  been  suf- 
fered to  remain  vacant  till  a  peraon  could  be 

ftund  that  was  worthy  to  succeed  him ;  a  condi- 
tion wbich  was  now  supposed  to  be  fulfilled  in 

the  person  of  Augustus. 

About  this  date  died  Octavia,  the 

U.  C.  74&    widow  of  Marcellus  and  of  Mark 

Julius  Aul(^  Antony.     Her  obsequies  being  per- 

fiiiM  J/ricm"  Ibrmed  with  great  pomp,  the  em- 
peror himself  pronounced  the  fune- 
ral oration,  having  a  screen,  as  at 
the  burial  of  Agrippa  to  hide  the 
body  from  his  view. 

iSoon  after  this  event,  notwith- 
standing there  was  no  recent  alarm  from  the 

enemy  on  the  Rhine,  the  eihperor  thought  pro- 
per to  change  the  pli>ce  of  his  reuideuce  nrom 

Italy  to  the  north  or  the  Alps.     Under  pretence 

of  observing  the  storms  which  stm  tbreatta«d 

the  province  of  Gaul  from  the  barbarous  nations 

In  its  frontier,  he  took  his  station  for  die  cam-' 

paign  at  the  conflnenee  of  the  Soane  and  fh<j 

ithone,  and  from  thence  gave  his  instructions 

to  the  two  brothers,  Tibn-Ius  and  Dnisus,  to 

whom  the  war  was  committed  on  the  Save  and 

the  Rhine.     Both  having  been  successful  in  the 

services  entrusted  to  them,  joined  the  emperor  at 

his  quarters,  and  from  thence  accompanied  him 

to  Rome,  wliere  they  partook  in  tne  honours 

which  were  {mid  to  nim  for  the  success  ai  his 

In   the  foilowing  spring    the 
two  brothers  resumed  their  com- 
mands, and  the  emperor  returned 
to  his  former  residence  on  the 
Rhone.        Drusds     passed     the 
Rhine,  overran  the  country  of 
the  Chatti,  and  penetrated  to  the 
Elbe,  where  he  erected  some  tro- 
phies, and  left  some  monuments 
of  the  progress  he  had  made ;  but  on  the  ai>- 
proach   of  winter,  being  obliged  to  retire,  ne 
was  taken  iU  on  the  murch  and  died. 

Tiberius,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  emperor 
on  the  first  news  of  his  brother's  illness,  came        _  , 

(n  time  to  see  him  expire.  The  funeral  behig  to  !  emperor  appointed  ordinary  assemblies  of  the 
be  performed  in  ItaJy,  the  corpse,  during  the  \  senate  on  particular  days  of  each  month,  and 
march  of  the  army  to  the  Rhine,  was  carried  by  '  ordered  that  those  days  should  be  kept  clear  ot 
officen  of  the  highest  rank.  From  the  Rhine  trials,  or  any  other  public  business  whatever, 
it  was  conveyed  on  the  shoulders  of  the  princi-  ;  that  might  occupy  the  members.  Having  for- 
pal  inhabitants,  who  received  It  on  the  confines  j  merly  reducied  the  number  that  was  required  to 
of  their  respective  districts,  and  bore  it  to  the    constitute  a  lepl  meeting,  from  four  hundred  to 
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lowed  the«  corpse  to  tho  lonns,  and  deDvered 
another  oration  there.  The  obsequies  were  per- 
formed by  persons  of  the  equestrian  and  senato- 
rian  rank.  Tht  ashes  Were  deposited  in  the 
tomb  of  Augustus. 

The  title  of  Getmanicus  having  been  confer- 
red on  Drusus,  it  remained  in  iris  family.  He 
bad  issue  two  sons  and  a- daughter;  the  eldest 
known  by  the  name  of  Oermanicus  Cxsar,  the 
younger  by  the  name  of  Claud  itis,  long  nrglet*t- 
ed  on  account  of  his  imbecility ;  and  the  daugh- 
ter LIvilla,  hereafter  to  be  mentioned  as  the  wife 
of  soeoessive  husbands. 

Tiberius,  soon  after  the  finiei-ai  of  his  brother,' 
entered  the  city  in  procession,  toceiebrate  the 
success  of  his  arms  In  Dalmatia.  He  gave  m 
public  feast  to  the  people ;  and  as  in  this  enter- 
tainment only  one  or  the  sexes  could  partake, 
Li  via  and  Julia  were  allowed  to  entertain  the 
other. 

The  infiuence  of  Llvla,  and  the  elevation  of 
her  family,  notwithstanding  the  hopes  that  were 
entertained  of  Caius  and  Lucius  C»sar,  were 
now  apparent,  and  procured  her  flattering  de- 
crees from  the  senate,  that  were  offered  in  con- 
solation for  the  loss  of  her  son.  Her  statue  was 
erected  ait  the  pttblic  expense,  and  she  hersdf 
was  vested  with  the  privilege,  reckoned  sahi^My 
honourable  at  Rome,  that  of  being  th«  parent  of 
three  children.* 

In  the  beginnlnif  of  the  follow- 
ing year  Augustus  again  entered 
the  city  In  a  kind  of  triumphal 
procession,  carrving  his  laurel  to 
the  temple  of  Junlter  Ferretrius, 
instead  of  that  or  Jupiter  Caplto- 
linus.  But  be  made  no  rejoicings, 
<^^in(C>  ^^  h«  ^^^  suffered  more 
by  the  death  of^Dmsus  than  he  had  gained  by 
the  success  of  his  arms.  The  consuls,  however, 
took  charge  of  Che  solemnities  usual  on  suth  oc- 
casions, and  aMong  the  public  shows  brought 
forth  some  captives,  whom  they  obHged,  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  people,  to  fight  In  the/ 
theatre.^ 

The  period  tor  which  Augustus,  at  his  last 
pretended  resignation,  had  consented  to  accept 
of  the  government,  beiifg  esrpired,  he  affected  a' 
purpose,  as  formerly,  to  resign  the  empire ;  and 
was  sgain  prevailed  upon  to  resume  it  for  ten 
years  more.  The  decline  of  the  civil  establish- 
ment, of  which  he  still  wished  to  preserve  the 
appearances,  occupied  his  ivrincfpia  attention. 
The  senate,  as  has  been  olwerved,  'Widerwent  a 
continual  degradation,  and  its  assemblies  were 
neglected.  The  members  excused  their  neglect, 
by  pretending,  that  the  times  of  meeting  being 
irregular,  they  had  no  proper  Intimation  to  at- 
tend: and  that  they  vrer*  frequently  en^ed 
in  trials  and  other  public  business  when  the  se- 
nate was  called. 
To  obviate  such  excuses  for  the  future,  the 
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next  Augustus  himself,  on  the  occasion,  re- 
paired to  Rome ;  but  being  then  In  a  military 
character,  or  In  the  actual  exercise  of  a  military 
commission,  and  not  permitted,  by  the  ancient 
forms  of  the  republic,  to  enter  the  dtv,  he 
■poke  a  funeral  oration  in  the  circus  Flamintus, 
which  was  without  the  walls.     Tiberius  fbl- 


three  hundred  he  now  directed,  that  In  matters 
of  less  moment,   even  l^wer  might  constitute 
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■neh  meettngi»  and  that  io  fixing  the  quoriimon 
Hoy  particttfiLr  occasion,  regard  uioald  be  had  to 
the  importance  of  the  business  before  them ;  that 
even  without  requiring  the  presence  of  any  de- 
terminate number,  the  senate  might  foim  reso- 
lutions which,  though  not  accompanied  with 
the  force  of  laws,  should  neTertheless  be  deem- 
ed of  great  authority.  He,  at  the  same  time, 
orderwi  a  list  of  the  members  to  be  published ; 
increased  the  fine  usually  paid  for  absence,  and, 
to  facilitate  the  ordinary  course  of  their  proceed- 
ings, extended  to  the  praetors  the  privilege  of 
making  motions,  which  had  been  confined  to  the 
consuls  or  to  himself. 

These  several  resolutions,  beforb  they  passed 
into  laws,  were  posted  up  in  the  senate-nonse, 
and  every  person  was  invited  to  offer  his  obser- 
vations and  corrections.' 

About  the  same  time  are  dated  other  regula- 
tions ascribed  to  Augustus,  of  which  some  re- 
lated to  the  conduct  of  elections,  and  others  to 
that  of  criminal  trials.  As  to  the  first,  al- 
though every  office  was  filled  bv  his  own  nomi- 
nation, he  aneoted  to  preserve  tne  ancient  forms ; 
and  in  order  to  give  some  appearance  of  reality 
to  the  right  of  election,  which  he  affected  to 
leave  with  the  people,  he  prescribed  rules,  which 
were  to  be  observed  in  the  manner  of  collecting 
the  votes,  and  in  restraining  corruption.  Among 
these  it  Is  mentioned,  that  he  ordered,  as  soon 
as  anv  sandidate  had  dechoed  himself,  he  should 
deposit  a  certain  sum  of  money,  to  be  forfeited 
in  case  he  were  detected  in  procuring  any  suf- 
£rage  by  oormpt  means. 

In  respect  to  criminal  trials,  as  the  subject 
was  more  serious,  the  regulations  now  made  by 
the  emperor  were  of  more  effect.  In  this  mat- 
ter, he  wished  to  set  aside  the  forms  of  the  re- 
public, thoi^h  by  evasion,  rather  than  by  a 
formal  repeal. 

So  long  as  the  people  were  sovereigns  of  the 
oommonwealth,  it  was  part  of  the  security 
which,  in  their  collective  capacity,  they  provided 
Cot  themselves,  as  individuals  amenable  to  the 
laws,  <*  that  no  slave  couM  be  tortured  to  give 
tfridence  against  his  master."  As  this  law,  in 
the  presoit  state  of  the  government,  might  ob- 
struct prosecutions  that  were  instituted  even  for 
the  «m]^or*s  safetv,  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  find  some  expement  by  which  to  elude  Its 
finroe.  For  this  purpose  it  was  enacted,  that 
such  slaves  as  might  be  wanted  in  evidence 
against  their  masters  should  be  conveyed  by  a 
formal  procesi  of  sale  to  the  emperor,  and  that, 
being  in  his  possession,  they  might  be  put  to 
the  question,  or  cited  as  witnesses,  even  against 
their  farmer  masters. 

This  act  is  by  Tacitus  imputed  to  Tiberius, 
and  in  either  empero^  was  considered  as  a  dread- 
ful innovation.'  But  the  consideration  of  the 
emperor's  safety  was  supposed  to  be  a  sufficient 
exfiuse  for  anydeviatioa  that  was  made  from  the 
forms  of  the  republio. 

In  whatever  degree  the  present  emperor  em- 


urimimd  orosecutions,  and  the  foar  of  the  exe- 
cutioner, no  appears  to  have  relied  for  his  safety 
more  on  the  disguises  under  which  he  coneealed 
his  usurpation,  and  on  the  moderation  and  the 
popularity  of  his  'maimers.  By  the  respect 
which  he  affected  to  pay  to  the  senate  and  offi- 
cers of  state,  he  held  up  the  forms  of  the  repnb- 
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lie  as  a  kind  of  sbi^  between  himaelfaiid  th* 
zealots  of  the  repubUcan  government.  Be  en- 
deavoured to  gain  the  people  by  his  aflSibillty, 
and  frequently  bore  with  fomiliarities  from  Per- 
sons of  the  lowest  condition. .  As  an  fixamplft  «i 
the  temper  with  which  he  endured  the  aau^  «r 
Mttdant  remains  of  military  w  republican  nree- 
dom,*  it  is  mentioned,  that  being  called  upea  to 
act  as  counsel  in  l>ehalf  of  a  soldier  who  was  to 
be  tried  for  some  crime,  and  having,  under  pre- 
tence of  some  other  engagement,  named  a  dnend 
to  undertake  the  cause :  "  This,'*  said  the  sol- 
dier, *'  is  not  a  proper  return  to  me.  In  your 
danger  I  did  not  employ  a  substitute,  but  inter- 
posed myself."  He  received  with  seeming  in- 
difference the  reports  of  spies  and  infonqpers. 
To  a  person  of  this  character,  who  eccuasd 
^milius  ^lianus  of  having  fre<^uently  tra- 
duced him ;  "  Prove  me  this,**  said  he,  *^  and 
I  will  show  JElianus,  that  I  too  in  mr  turn 
can  find  faults  in  his  character.**  Tiberius 
having  once  written  him  a  warm  letter,  with  a 
compuiint  of  the  same  kind,  he  bid  him  beware 
of  the  heats  of  youth.  **  It  is  enough,*'  he  said, 
"  that  we  can  hinder  people  from  doing  us  any 
harm  ;*  we  mav  allow  tnem  to  say  what  they 
please."  Yet  in  this  he  did  not  act  from  con- 
tempt ^of  the  public  'opinion ;  for  in  some  in^ 
stances  he  even  cond»cended  to  answer  accusa- 
tions that  were  published  against  his  private  or 
puUic  character.*  His  discretion  and  prudence 
prevented  the  occasions  of  much  Jealousy  and 
resentment ;  an^  in'  many  parts  of  his  rei^ 
imitated  the  effects  of  generosity  and  elevation 
of  mind,  if  they  did  not  amount  to  the  real  pos- 
session of  these  characters. 

Augustus  having  passed  the  winter  at  Rome, 
returned  in  the  spring  to  his  former  station  in 
Gaul,  iUM»mpamed  by  Caius,  the  elder  of  hh 
adoptad  sons,  whom  he  now  proposed  to  intro- 
duce to  the  military  service ;  and  by  Tiberius, 
who,  notwithstandhig  the  rise  of  a  new  light  in 
the  person  of  the  young  Ciesar,  who  threatened 
to  oDscure  his  lustre,  continued  to  receive  fre^ 
marks  of  the  emperor's  favour,  and  was  con- 
sidered as  a  principal  support  of  his  government. 
Being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  on  the 
Rhine,  he  had  charge  of  the  war  whidi 
had  latelv  been  committed  to  Drusns,  his 
younger  brother.  But  few  particulars  are 
mentioned  of  the  campaign  which  followed  in 
that  quarter.  He  is  accused,  in  one  Instance, 
of  having  violated  the  public  faith,  by  having 
seized  as  prisoners,  and  sent  in  chains  to  differ- 
ent  parts  of  the  Roman  provinces,  the  deputies 
of  some  German  nations,  who  came  in  a  public 
capacity  to  treat  of  peace ;  and  of  having  laid 
waste  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
province. 

The  Germans,  however,  were  probably  rather 
incensed  tha^  subdued  by  these  measures.  Thar 
deputies,  wHo  had  been  made  prisoners,  that 
they  might  not  be  employed  against  their  own 
nations  as  hostages,  put  themselves  to  death; 


ployed,  in  defence  of  his  Mrson,  the  severity  of*  void  their  countrvmen  retained  the  most  vehe- 


ment purpose  of  revenge.  But  whatever  may 
have  been  the  result,  it  is  mentioned,  that  Au- 
gustus received  from  the  army  the  title  of  impe- 
rator,  and  gave  this  title  likewise  to  Tiberius; 
that  be  put  nim  in  nomination  for  consul  on  the 
f<dlowing  year,  and,  at  their  return  to  Borne, 
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•MnnftttodI  him  to  mtkb  his  entiy  Into  th«  dty 
in  triumph,  while  b«  himself  decHned  the 
h«noar. 

Soon  after  the  emperor*8  arriyal  in  Italy,  he 
snifend  a  great  low  by  the  death  of  Msoenas. 
Thb  event  made  a  breach  in  the  ctril  depart- 
ment of  hie  afEnirs,  not  leee  than  that  whioi  the 
death  of  Agrippa  had  made  in  the  military. 
Tlie  predilection  of  thie  minister  for  learning, 
and  the  intimacy  in  which  he  lived  withper- 
'sons  of  the  best  and  moot  elegant  acoompUah^ 
ttnents,  who  were  recommended  to  him  merely 
by  their  merit,  has  made  his  name  prer^blal 
among  thoee  of  the  patrom  of  letters.  His  in- 
dioatton  in  ddsmatter,  if  it  did  not  form  the  taste 
of  iiis  master,  happily  cuucui'i'ed  with  it,  and 
brought  him  ac^ptfimted  with  those  elegant  pro- 
dactions  of  genius  which  occupy  the  affections,  as 
well  as  the  foney ;  and  whicJi,  In  a  sitiiation 
otherwise  likely  to  instil  pride,  jealonsy,  and  dis- 
tmst  of  mankind,  served  at  onoe  asan  antidote  to 
these  evils,  and  opened  the  way  to  better  dispqel- 
tions.  M»cenaa*iiad  served  his  prince  with  great 
fidelity,  and,  if  not  insensible  to  personal  ambi- 
tion, was  at  least  satisfied  with  the  elevation  he 
had  gained  in  the  confidence  of  his  prince.  He 
retained  the  equestrian  rank  to  triiioh  he  was 
bom,  without  endeavouring  to  accumulate  the 
{YrefWuients  or  titles  which  were  so  much  an  ob- 
ject of  ambition  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  reign, 
and  80  easy  an  acoulsition  in  the  latter  part  of 
it.^  It  is  observed,  however  that  be  experienc- 
ed, as  is  common,  some  vicissitude  In  his 
lAaster's  tamper,  and  Outlived  the  high  measure 
of  lavour  vvhlch  he  enjoyed,  but  inthout  any 
Interruption  of  his  du^.  As  he  Hved,  when 
most  in  favour,  without  any  pubUo  envy,  so  he 
escaped  ewy  public  insult  when  'Supposed  in 
disgrace.  While  he  presented  the  emperor  wHfa 
a  continual  model  oif  elegance^  ingenuity,  and 
good  temper,  he  took  the  liber^  to  check  his 
passions,  and  served  him  no  less  by  the  sincerity 
of  his  speech,  than  by  the  ability  of  his  conduct. 
An  instance  of  the  freedom  he  took  is  mentioned 
on  occasion  of  a  trial  in  which  Augustus  him- 
self, according  to  custom,  sat  in  Judgment  on 
some  criminals  of  state.  Mecenas  observing 
him  agitoted  with  passion,  and  likely  to  pro- 
nounce smne  precipitant  or  cruel  sentence,  and 
being  hindered  by  the  crowd  from  readiing  his 
eo^  handed  a  blAst  to  him,  which  contained  no 
more  than  two  words,  which  may  be  translated 
Into  this  homely  ejcpnssieti,  hangman,  begone  /* 
Hie  admonition,  however,  had  Ite  effect,  and 
the  emperor  at^Joamed  thecourt. 

The  minister  left  his  vflieie  estate,  as  was  the 
ftwhion  of  the  age,  to  the  emperor's  disposaL* 

By  iMe  sucoeastve  diminutions  of  the  list  of 
confidants,  on  whom  Augustus  rdied  for  the 
administratten  of  his  government,  the  influence 
fi  livia,  and  the  fortunes  of  her  son  Tiberius, 
received  a  continual  advancement. 
The  latter,  after  he  had  resumed 
the  military  habit,  in  his  capacity 
of  commanoer  of  the  armies  on  the 
Ahine,  being  to  enter  on  the  office 
of  consul,  was  received  by  the  se- 
nate in  thie  Curia  Oetavia,  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  city.     In  his  ad. 
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dress  to  this  onembly  he  spoke  of  the  public 
works  which  he  proposed  to  erect.  Among  these 
a  temple  of  Concord,  to  be  inscribed  with  his 
own  name.  Joined  with  diat  of  his  brother;  and 
of  another  temple,  to  be  dedicated  by  himself,  in 
conjunction  with  his  mother  Livia.  He  gave, 
in  her  name  and  in  his  own,  upon  tliis  occasion, 
splendid  entertainmente  to  the  senate,  and  to 
persons  of  distinction  of  hoth  sexes.  Having 
vowed  an  exhibition  of  public  shows  for  the  saro 
return  of  toe  emperor  vom  his  last  campaign, 
he  made  aU  the  necessary  provision  lor 
the  porformance  of  hte  vow;  but  .being 
obliged  to  set  out  for  tiie  army,  he  trustcid 
the  diseharse  of  this  duty  with  Piso,  his  coU 
league  in  the  consulate,  and  with  Qdus,  the 
eldest  of  the  emperor's  sons. 

This  solemnity  received  a  great  addition  irom 
the  sporto  and  entertainments  which  were  given 
at  the  same  time  by  the  emperor  himself,  to  cs* 
lebrate  the  memory  of  Agrippa,  at  the  opening 
of  the  portico,  of  the  hall,  and  of  the  pleasure- 
grounds  which  had  been  beoueathed  by  that  offi- 
cer to  the  Roman  people."  Gladiators  were 
exhibited  at  first  in  simple  pidrs,  afterwards  in 
numerous  parties,  that  fought  as  In  real  batUea. 
Such  vras  the  ferocity  of  the  Romans  in  the 
choice  of  amusements,  even  after  the  character 
of  tiie  people  ceased  to  be  military,  and  when 
the  public  entertainments,  fbrmerl^  perhaps  in 
part  intoided  as  nurseries  for  soldiers,  had  no 
longer  anv  other  olject  than  that  of  ministering 
to  tiieir  pleasure. 

The  Cssars,  Caius  and  Lucius,  thoiuh  yet 
too  young  for  business  of  state,  began  to  reel  the 
^or  of  ambition,  and  were  alarmed  at  the  ad- 
vancement of  LIvia's  ftznlly.  Even  their  own 
step-fifither,  Tiberius,  they  were  taught  to  con- 
sider as  a  rival  in  consideration  and  power. 
And  it  Is  said,  that,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with 
him  In  his  advancement  to  public  honours,  the 
▼oungest  of  the  two  brothers  made  application  to 
be  vested  with  the  dignity  of  consul.  Tlie  pro.- 
pooal  was  received  by  the  people  with  applause, 
but  discouraged  by  tne  emperor,  who  reflecting^ 
as  he  pretended,  on  the  presumption  of  his  ow^ 
Touth,  or  on  the  neoesuty  of  the  times  which 
had  brought  himself  forward  into  this  station  at 
an  improper  age,  was  pleased  to  say,  "  That  he 
hoped  never  again  to  see  a  time  when  the  officft 
of  consul  must  be  intrusted  to  a  person  under 
twenty."  To  padfy  the  young  man  under  this 
disM>pointment,  he  ww  advanced  to  the  dignity 
•f  the  priesthood,  got  admission  into  t|ie  sauitSL 
andf  had  a  place  among  the  members  of  tha^ 
body  at  the  public  theatre. 

Sioon  alter  this  date  Tiberius,  probably  la 
consequence  of  the  Jealousy  he  had 
U.  C.  74i7.  thus  given  to  the  emperor's  adopted 
V.  LeUuM  ions,  underwent  a  great  and  sud- 
^•^•*'»  ^  den  change  in  the  state  of  his  for- 
a  AntUttnt  tunesTUpon  his  return  from  the 
campaign  on  the  Rhine,  he  was 
vested  with  the  character  of  tribune 
of  the  people  for  five  years;  and) 
under  pretence  of  a  war  likely  to  arise  on  the  Eit^ 
phrates,  ftvm  the  defection  of  the  king  of  Ar- 
menia, who  was  disposed  to  Join  the  Parthians,  h^ 
was  appointed  to  command  l^e  armies  in  Syria: 
but  it  sooA  after  appeared,  that  this  preferment 
and  change  of  station  were  devised  to  conceal  n 
species  of  exile  or  removal  from  the  court      At 
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hit  departure  firom  Rome,  be  ptmtA  into  A«ia ; 
but,  instead  of  continuinf  tiis  route  to  bis  pretend- 
ed  destination  in  Syria,  he  withdrew  to  tbe  island 
of  llbodm,  where,  under  pretenee  of  study,  he 
lived  some  years  in  retirement. 

The  real  cause  of  this  retreat  of 
Tiberius,  whether  the  jealousies  of 
the  young  Cmars,  the  miacondnet 
of  Julia,  or  any  other  offence  taken 
by  the  emperor  himeelf,  was  nerer 
known;  ^d  we  are  deprived  of' 
any  light  which  might  have  been 
thrown  by  Dion  Caaaiuson  this,  or 
the  transactions  of  some  of  the  soo- 
4 '.  i'alviniust  ceediug  years,  by  a  manifest  breach 
Xabinus,  in  the  text  of  his  history.  This  de- 
L.  Passlenus  f^^  ^  ^^^  imparfecUy  supplied 
A^e"^  from  Xiphflinus,  Zonaras,  or  any 
AUut,  56. '       other  of  the  abbreviators  or  copiers 

of  this  historian. 
U.  C.  750.  In  collecting  from  such  aatbon, 
L,  Cornelius  what  is  little  more  than  the  names 
ir"i^'^t"t  ®^  consuls,  which  serve  to  mark  the 
Melsala^  jirogrees  of  dat^,  we  learn,  that  in 
ilMg.awo, 

JSttU.  59. 
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the  first  year  after  the  retirement  of 
Tiberius,  the  emperor  himself  hav- 
ing persisted,  for  seventeen  yean 

U.  C.  751.     pKceding  this  date,  in  rejecting  the 

It»perator       office  of  ordinary  consul,  now  again 

Ca.ar  13/to,    accepted  of  it ;  thai  be  intended,  in 

Ab.  v.  Plan.  ^y^iB  character,  to 

g^JiST''    misdonofhisso 

GaitM,  €»»"  to  the  age  0 

A  v/r.  Mr*.       the  ceremony  wa 

JKtat.  60.         formed  with  res] 

"who  DOW  assumed    the   ordinary 

dress  of  a  ma  ad 

declared  cbie:  th 

respect  to  the  :ill 

about  three  y  w 

again  appearc 

In  one  of  the  years  oi  luis  perioa,  or  aoouc  ihs 

year  of  Rome  sevi  'ty-one,  is 

fixed  by  the  vulgai  omipenofh 

meut  of  our  era  at  an  event 

not  calculated  to  hi  fluence  on 

the  transactions  of  state,  or  to  make  a  part  in  the 

materials  of  political  history,  though  destined  to 

produce,  in  a  few  ages,  a  great  change  in  the  in-  .     .    .  

i^tutions,  manners,  and  general  character  of  fitted  up  to  receive  them,  was  always  awful  and 


naitions. 

At  this  date,  from  the  imperfect  records  which 
remain,  we  have  scarcely  any 
tory,  besides  the  occurrences  of 
pity  of  Rome  :  the  public  en 

were  given,  tne  occasions  on ^  

cichUiited,  and  the  provision  that  was  made  in 
the  Gi^>ital  for  the  subsistence  and  pleasure  of  an 
Idle  and  profligate  populace. 

The  emperor  havii]^  «igain  assumed  the  office  of 
ordinary  consul,  that  he  might  nreside  at  the 
admission  of  his  younger  adoptea  son,  Lucius 
Cnsar,  to  the  age  of  manhood,  continued  to  bold 
the  office  no  I  ' 

purpose.  Hi 
usual  upon  tt 
that  is  menti< 
of  six  and  tli 
turned  out  to 
the  circus  FU 
lifted  the  peoj 
^^p*ee  of  uebaucn,  ne  maae  some  attempts  to  re- 


1  SuetOQ.  m  Octav.  r.  ««.      2  Zonaras,  lib.  x.  c.  35. 
8  Dio.  Com.  lib.  Iv.  c.  10. 


gulate  the  gratniteos  distcibvtian  ss'esn 
oiher  principal  engine  of  abnse  which  tha  1 
citizens,  though  in  other  respects  fallen  irwm 
their  sovereigntv,  stall  carefully  retained  amasg 
the  relics  of  their  democratical  govemmeot. 

The  people  of  Rome,  so  long  as  tbey  oeoM 
overawe  the  senate  by  their  assemblies  or  ta- 
mults,  and  so  long  as  they  bad  the  dispMOSol  of 
preferments  snd  honours,  bartered  their  saf> 
trages  for  sports  and  distributions  of  com.  h'^ 
these  toe,  they  were  now  willing  to  sell  tbek* 
submission  to  the  picsoit  tstablishment,  and  h 
was  undoubtedly  mors  safe  to  have  detwiwd 
them  of  every  other  prerogative,  than  to  ratnia 
them  in  these.  The  numbers  that  wore  accas 
tomed  to  receive  com  at  the  pnblie  gFanaries,  as 
we  may  iudgs  fh>m  the  nnmber  of  two  bandrsd 
thousand,  to  which  it  was  now  propoaed  to  n^ 
duce  them,  bad  inrreased  to  an  iinnu»derals 
height ;  and  as  the  circumstance  of  bttng^  mW 
sist^d  gratuitously,  encouraged  idleness,  eo  the 
very  attendance  required  at  these  monthly  dis- 
tributions gave  a  considerable  interruption  ts 
labour.  The  emperor  endeavoured  to  apply  seme 
correction  to  both  these  evils,  by  reducii^  die 
number  of  peosioneip,  and  b^  limiting  the  timss 
of  distribution  to  three  particular  Icrma  in  the 
year.^  But  in  making  this  attempt  be  received 
so  many  complaints,  that  he  was  obliged  to  lay 
aside  the  dtsign. 

tpulaoe  thus  supported  in  idleiMn  aaaM 
e  be  amuiied,  and  they  received,  an  this 
lar,  from  their  masters,  whether  acting 
lorce  or  policy,  not  only  in  the  first  parisa» 
I  the  subsequent  ages  of  tbb  mooarcfary 
the  most  lavish  indulgence.     By  Angustos  m 
person,  they  were  presented  at  different  timai 
with  four  capital  e^bitions,  consisting  of  afl 
the  entertainments  in  which  they  were  known 
to  delight,  and  with  three  an'd  twonty  greot  feo» 
tivals,  solemnized  in  honour  of  some  othor  per- 
sons, as  of  his  father  Julius  Caesar,  of  bis  nepbew 
Marcellus.  of  his  friepd  Agrippa,  and  of  bis 
young  relations  now  enter! m(  into  manbosi^ 
and  coming  to  the  possesksion  otpuUlic  honours. 
^  The  sports  themselves,  though  fierce  and  itxm* 
tional  in  many  instances,  were  splendid,  magni- 
ficent, and  sometimes  interesting.  The  presenoa 
of  the  Roman  people,  in  vast  spaces  or  tbcatroi 


spaces  4 
always 


sublime'.  The  precedence  of  rank  at  the 
tertainments,  was  considered*  «wtn  nnder  tha 
republic,  as  a  principal  object  of  state.  The  first 
t>enche8  were  reserved  for  the  senatora;  tho 
next,  at  certain  periods,  had  been  allotted  to  tha 
squestrian  order;  and  the  questioD,  whether 
this  order  should  be  mixed  with  the  peoolo^  «v 
separated  from  them,  made  a  subject  at  d&erml 
times  of  much  dispute  and  contention*  The  fi»» 
male  sex  too  had  tneir  places,  tliot^h  at  the  fi|^rti 
of  gladiators  thev  were  removed  to  a  distiairiw 
being  seated  behind  the  other  q»ectatora ;  ani 
from  the  athletic  games  were  excluded  alla^ 
jether.*  ^         ■ 

The  coarseness,  nevertheless,  of  those  p^Mt 
entertainments  to  which  the  Roman  womsp 
yere  still  admitted ;  the  want  of  any  interval 
n  their  manners,  between  a  rigorous  severit|« 
md  the  other  extreme  of  an  unfunded  licooMji 
lad,  in  many  instances,  the  worst  effect  on  thm 
iondttct.  The  emperor  himself  had  a  distressti^ 
example  of  this  effect  in  his  own  family,  by  the 
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flagrant  debaaeh«rtet  of  bis  daughter  Julia, 
who,  having  once  quHted  the  reaenre,  and  broke 
through  the  ansterUies  of  her  father's  bouM, 
bad  no  longer  any  restraints  of  decencv  or  es- 
tablished propriety  to  nsulate  her  behaTioar. 
h  was  reported,  that,  without  any  pretence  of 
seduction,  affection,  or  dioice,  she  multiplied 
her  paramours  indefinitely,  and  eren  fVequeoted 
the  places  of  public  debauch. 

The  emperor,  though  not  soppesed  to  he 
wAoting  in  the  tenderness  of  a  parent,  upon 
the  detection  of '  these  disorders,  proceeded 
against  his  daughter  more  with  the  rigour  of  an 
offended  magistrate,  than  with  the  reluctant 
severity  of  a  father.  In  the  first  transport  of 
his  passion,  he  hastened  to  lay  her  accusation 
before  the  senate,  and  obtained  from  this  assem- 
bly an  act  of  banishment  Mralnst  her,  bv  whidi 
she  was  removed  to  a  small  island  on  tbe  coast, 
reduced  to  low  diet,  and  forbid  to  receive  any 
visits ;  a  species  of  Imprisonment,  which  became 
common  in  the  sequel  of  this,  and  the  subsequent 
reifus. 

Scribonia,  the  mother''of  this  unhappy  exile, 
now  arrived  at  a  great  a^  and  preserving,  in 
a  state  of  separation  from,  her  buslMmd,  an  un- 
blemished nsputatlon,  gave  way  to  the  feelings 
of  nature,  and  followed  her  child  into  this  place 
of  retreat  or  imprisonment.  The  father  ioo, 
upon  reflection,  grievously  lamented  his  rashness, 
in  publishing,  by  a  reference  to  the  senate,  the 
scandal  of  his  own  house,  and  bitterly  regretted 
the  severity  by  which  he  had  empoisoned  and 
rendered  incurable  the  wounds  of  his  own  fa- 
mily. « If  Agrippa  or  Mmeenaa  had  lived,* 
he  was  heard  to  say,  **  1  should  have  been  re- 
strained from  this  act  of  Imprudence.'** 

In  tbe  sequel  of  this  transaction,  he  indulged 
his  resentment  with  less  struggle  against  the 
supposed  partners  of  his  dau^ter's  guilt;  or- 
dered Julius  A ntonius,  with  some  other  persons 
of  high  rank  involved  in  the  same  diarge,  to  be 
put  to  death.  With  respect  to  one  of  these  crimi. 
uah,  who  happened  to  be  vested  with  the  cha- 
racter of  trioune,  he  affSwted  a  regard  to  the 
ancient  laws  of  the  republic,  and  was  pleased  to 
respite  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  until  the 
time  of  his  office  as  tribune  should  expire.  Be- 
ing told  that  Phoebe,  tbe  freedwoman  and  coqfi- 
dimt  of  Julia,  when  she  neard  of  her  mistress's 
fate,  had  put  herself  to  death ;  "  I  had  rather  be 
the  father  of  Fhcebe,"  he  said,  "  than  of  Julia." 

Persons  who  were  disposed  to  pay  their  coprt, 
ever  ready  to  seize  the  opportunity,  took  occasion 
to  flatter  the  emperor,  even  on  occasion  of  this 

Sinful  transaction.  Thev  hastened  to  show 
emselves  In  a  situation  like  that  of  the  prince, 
and  to  offer  him  the  consohition  of  feUow-sufferers 
in  the  distress  he  endured :  madtf.eomplalnts  in 
fbe  senate  of  the  license  of  their  daughters  and 
•f  their  wives,  and  even  raked  up  parttculiuv  of  a 
very  obeolete  uate.  They  too  brought  formal 
prosecutions,  in  order  to  (Aitain  the  interposition 
of  law  and  public  authority,  to  restrain  the  dis- 
orders of  their  children  j  but  the  emperor  re- 
ceived this  species  of  courtahip  with  indifference, 
and  refused  to  hear  any  accusation,  of  which  the 
•abject  had  preckded  a  fixed  and  very  recent 
date.* 

"We  are  lefk  at  a  loes  for  the  se- 
U.  C.  75J.  quel  of  this  history,  dnrine  the  two 
4}tsmi  Cor-  *  years  that  immediately  followed ; 
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peotations. 
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neluiJLtM.     b«t  ill  a  period,   of  vriiicb  these 
tuluxL,M  were  the  prindpal  transactions,  we 
^T^'^Tmo^'  «»^<^ ^  surprised  that  the  chro- 
j^V.  61.  '      ^'^^  '^  defective,  nor  indeed  greatly 
regret  the  silence  of  a  few  years. 
The  ordinary  administration  of  Au|[ustus,  in 
pursuing  the  political,  civil,   and 
military  forms,  which  he  had  esta- 
blished,   no  doubt  was  able   and 
successful;  but  being  once  described, 
does  not  admit  of  repetition.     The 
more  Interesting  subjects  of  history, 
transactions  that  rouse   the  pas- 
sions, and  keep  in  suspense  the  ex- 
the  hopes,   and  the  fears  of  men, 
were  In  this  reign  most  carefully,  avoided.     A 

KwerfiU  army  was  stationed  on  the  Rhine,  to 
ep  the  peace  of  that  frontier.  Even  the  court 
was  lulled  into  perfect  tranquillity  by  the  want 
of  any  competiiion  for  the  emperor^s  'fiivour. 
This  point  heinc  fully  decided,  by  the  place 
which  was  occupied  b^  the  Cssars,  Caius,  and 
Lucius;  theif  supposed  rival  Tiberius,  who  had 
l>een  sacrificed  to  their  jealousy,  still  remained 
in  his  exile  at  Rhodes. 

Th9  defection  of  Armenia  firom  the  alliance  of 
the  Romans  to  that  of  the  Parthians,  the  occa- 
sion npoK  which  it  had  been  pretended  that  Ti- 
berias was  destined  to  command  in  Asia,  still 
subsisted ;  but  the  command  of  the 
anniea  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
with  the  cliarge  of  recovering  the 
kingdom  of  Armenia  to  its  former* 
state  of  dependance  on  Rome,  was 
committed  to   Coius   C»sar,  now 
first  in  the  favour  of  the  emperor, 
and  highest  In  tlie  expectations  of  the  people. 


U.  C.  764. 
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It  was  thooght  proper,  that  iNith  the  brothers, 
about  this  time,  should  be  sent  to  the  command 
•f  arm  lea ;  Caius  to  that  of  Syria,  and  Lucius 
to  Spain ;  and  these  removals  of  the  young  Ce- 
sars  from  court  were  supposed  to  be  devised  or 
procored  by  the  empress  Li  via,  because  they 
made  way,  in  a  little  time  afterwards,  for  the 
recall  of  her  son." 

But  before  an^  resolotion  ttiken  at  court  in 
favour  of  Tiberius  was  puUlcly  known,  Caiua 
Cnaar,  in  his  way  to  tbe  east,  arrived  in 
Greece,  attended  by  a  numerous  train  ofoificers. 
At  Chios,  he  received  a  visit  from  Tiberius, 
professing  the  most  submissive  respect  to  the 
prince  himself,  and  to  the  oQcers  or  his  court ; 
and  finom  thence  continued  his  route  throug|i  the 
province  oc  Asia*  every  where  received  as  the 
sen  of  the  emperor.  ♦ 

The  king  of  Parthia,  upoti  the  arrival  of  tbe 
youQg  CsBsar  in  his  neicnbourhood,  desired  tP 
have  a  conference  with  him,  and  they  met  on 
the  Eupbratea  In  a  small  islaud,  each  having  an 
equal  number  of  attendants,  lliey  afterwards 
mutually  accepted  of  entertelpments  from  ^adi 
other  In  their  respective  ouarters.  Phraates 
tfreed  not  to  support  the  Armenians,  in  their 
defection  from  the  alliance  of  the  Romans,  and 
Caius  proceeded  to  take  poesesslon  of  their  coun- 
try, as  a  province  of  Rome.  Oo  Ills  approach  to 
Antag^ra,  a  place  on  the  A^ntier  of  Armenia,  the 
gates  being  shut  againstiiim,  he  presented  him- 
self under  the  walls,  and  while  he  summoned 
the  governor  to  surrender,  was  struck  by  an 
arrow  from  the  battlements.  The  wound  he 
received,  though  In  appearance  not  mortal,  affec- 
ted his  health,  and  threw  him  into  a  state  of 
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drjectimi  asd  Itti|rQ<i^>  ^  wliM»  h«  deslftd  to  be 
rrcaUed  firora  hit  statloD,  cDd  e3tpr«ned  hit  di»- 
^ust  to  «ffidn  of  itatCk 

Cftim  being  pgrmHtad  to  xsatiffe 
from  bis  command  by  the  emperor, 
wlio  was  mortified  to  find  in  oira  a 
pualllanlmitT  so  unworthy  of  the 
son  of  Agrippa,  and  of  his  own 
successor,  was  carried  to  the  ooast 
in  a  litter,  and  there  embarked  for 
Italy ;  but  haring  on  his  way  pot 
into  a  port  of  Lyda,  he  died  at 
Lymlra  in  that  prorince. 

Xnciuft,  the  other  grandson  of  Angnstns,  by 
his  daughter  Julia,  died  some  time  before  at 
MarseiUea,  in  his  way  to  Spain;  and  these 
deaths  happening  so  opportunely  for  the  family 
of  Livia,  laid  this  designing  woman  under  sus- 
picion of  baring  been  active  in  procuring  them. 
The  bodies  of  ^e  deceased  were  borne  through 
Ae  provinces  by  officers  of  rank,  and  by  the 
principal  Inhabitants,  to  be  interred  at  Home. 
Their  shields  and  lancc^  ridily  adorned  with 
gold,  being  gifts  madf  to  them  by  the  equestrian 
order,  when  they  were  admitted  to  the  age  of 
manhood,  were  hung  up  as  monuments  in  the 
hall  of  the  senate.* 

About  this  time,  the  third  period  of  ten 
years,  for  whidi  Augustus  had  accepted  of  the 
goremment,  being  expired,  he  went  through 
the  form  of  laying  down,  and  of  re-aasuming  Ids 
power. 

The  people,  at  one  of  the  entertainments 
which  were  giren  on  this  occasion,  baring  ap- 
|died  to  the  emperor  an  api^uded  passsge  of  > 
seme  poet,  with  the  title  of^«  lord  or  master,'* 
he  gave  signs  of  displeasure,  and,  on  the  follow- 
ing dav,  pablflhed  a  severe  edict,  forbidding 
the  title  of  "  master"  being  given  to  him  by 
tcoy  person,  or  upon  any  occasion  whatever." 
**  My  name  is  Cftaar  "  be  said,  **  and  not  mas- 
ter.*' 

Augustus  was  now  In  the  decline  of  life;  had 
sttrrlved  his  principal  confidents  and  fViends, 
his  nq>hew  and  gnuiddiildren,  on  whom  he 
had  rested  his  hopes.  He  had  been  recently 
dishonoured  in  the  conduct  of  his  datighter,  and 
had  bound  himself,  by  a  formal  act  of  the  se- 
nate, to  persist  in  the  rigour  of  his  treatment 
towards  ner.  Ib.  these  circumstances,  it  was 
thought  that  intercessions  in  favour  of  a  child 
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must  be  flattering  to  the  lather,  and  manv  appH-  L  ranks,  while  in  reali^  his  policy  was  calculated 


cations  were  accordingly  made  in  her  behalf, 
bi>t  he  remained  Inexorable,  and  being  guided 
enttrdv  bv  the  influence  of  Llvia,  cast  mmself 
■upon  ner  family  as  a  last  resource.  Under  these 
drcumstanoes,  and  from  the  amnroach  of  old 
i^e,  he  was  observed  to  languish,  and  to  lose 
much  of  his  former  vivacity. 

Tiberius  had  been  recalled  to  Rome  soon  after' 
the  departure,  and  before  the  death  of  the  two 
Cesars.  Upon  this  last  event,  he  was  adopted 
by  the  emperor ;  but  on  condidon,  that  he  him- 
self, though  a  &ther,  having  a  son  already 
mentioned  of  the  name  of  Dmsus,  bv  his  first 
wife  VIpsania,  should  nevertheless  adopt  Ger-' 
manicus  Canar,  the  soQ  of  his  brother,  who 
being  elder  than  his  own  son,  was  intended  to 
have  the  advantage  of  seniority  in  all  their  fu- 
tture  pretensions. 


1  Zoooms,  Ub.  X.  c.  30.     Vefl.  Pater,  lib.  ii.  c.  109, 
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This  successor  to  Agrippa  and 
his  family,  being  now  the  adopted 
son  of  Augustus,  and  heir  appa- 
rent of '  his  fortunes,  had  every 
where  a  numerous  attendance  df 
persons  who  wished  to  par  their 
court.  Being  appointed  to  his  for- 
mer station,  at  the  head  of  the 
armies  on  the  Rhine,  his  progress 
flnroogh  the  prorinces  to  tiiat  nt>ntier,  ivaa 
marked  by  Uie  multitudes  who  flocked  from-  aH 
quarters  to  receive  him.  In  his  first  campaigsi 
be  penetrated  to  the  Weser,  and  overran  all 
the  nations  of  that  neighbourhood.* 

The  emperor,  relyinf  upon  his  newly  adopted 
son  for  the  conduct  of  the  war  on  the  Rhin^ 
remained  at  Rome,  where  he  was  emploTed 
chiefly  in  reforming  the  senate,  v^A  in  rehuild- 
ing  the  palace  which  had  been  lately  consumed 
by  fire.  In  the  last  of  these  works,  he  had 
oners  of  assistance  fVom  many  of  the  senators, 
and  from  persons  of  his  coiut,  who  brought 
him  considerable  sums  in  the  way  of  voluntary 
contributions.  Being*  unwilling,  however,  to 
let  the  burden  dius  fall  entirely  o^n  persons 
the  most  attached  to  himself,  he  laid  a  tax  of 
twenty-five  denarii  on  each  corporation,  and  a 
capitation  of  one  denarius  on  each  private  per- 
son; and  having  from  this  fund  rebuilt  the 
palace,  which  mid  hitherto  been  accounted  a 
private  property,  he  declared  it  for  the  future  a 
public  edifice,  destined  as  a  mansion  for  the 
supreme  commander  of  the  army,  and  head  of 
the  empire. 

Ten  commissioners  being  appointed  to  inspect 
the  rolls  of  the  senate,  and  to  restore  its  dignity, 
the  first  measure  proposed  for  this  purpose  was 
to  take  away  all  appearance  of  constraint,  and 
to  leave  every  member  at  lil)erty  to  resign  his 
seat ;  but  the  greater  number,  either  fearing  to 
be  marked  out  as  disaffected  to  the  present  go- 
vernment, or  wllliog  to  partake  in  the  bounty 
of  Csesar,  who,  in  many  instances,  repaired  tbie 
fortunes  of  senators  that  were  gone  to  decay, 
still  continued  to  hold  their  places,  and  affected 
zeal  for  the  forms  on  which  Augustus  was 
pleased  to  rest  his  authority. 

In  this  and  other  instances,  It  b  Instructive 
to  observe  with  what  care  this  sovereign  of  the 
empire  endeavotired  to  flattefthe  vanity  of  Ro- 
man citizens,  and  to  preserve  the  distinction  of 


to  remove  all  distinctions,  to  render  aH  ranks 
equally  dependant  on  himself;  or,  if  anv  distinc- 
tion were  suffered  to  remain,  tended  iu  the  se- 
qnd,  or  under  his  successors,  to  render  the 
most  honourable  conditions  the  least  secure. 

Augustus  had  returns  made  of  aH  the  most 
respectable  fkniilies  in  Italy,  and  of  thotie  who 
had  a  property  of  above  two  hundred  sestertia.* 
He  laid  great  restraints  on  the  manumissian  of 
slaves ;  a  practice  by  which  he  alleged,  that  the 
privil^pes  of  Romans  were  rashly  proititnted 
to  the  refuse  of  all  nations,  and  to  the  meaacat 
order  of  men.  The  Lex  ^ia  Sentia,  whidi 
took  its  name  fVom  one  of  the  ooDsufs  of  this 
year,  had.  for  its  otject,  the  reformation  of  this 
abuse.  Bv  this  law  was  fixed  the  a^  at  which 
a  master  snould  have  the  power  offsetting  his 
slave  at  liberty,  and  the  age  of  the  slave  at  which 
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he  might  be  set  froe^ 

rights  and  privU(>ges 

master,  and  of  the  freed  vatai  or  emancipated 

slave." 

As  the  present  goveromeDt  began  to  hM?e  pro-> 
scription,  as  weU  as  expediency  on  its  side,  every 
attempt  on  the  emperor's  life  had  the  criminal- 
ity or  treason,  and  must  have  been  condemned 
npon  every  consideration  which  established  mon- 
archy can  suggest.  Whoever  made  such  an  at- 
tempt might  be  oooaidered  as  a  dangerous  and 
iB-advlsifd  assassin,  who  attaclced  the  community 
itself  in  the  person  of  its  sovereign,  and  whose 
crime,  in  that  particular  instance,  tended  to  in- 
volve tlie  world  anew  in  anarchy  and  bloodslied. 

The  privileges  or  pretensions  of  citizens,  un- 
der  the  republic,  were  lomr  since  elfaeed.  But 
a  very  few  were  left  who  bad  enjoyed,  or  even 
could  remember  the  existence  of  tnem ;  yet  pri- 
vate resentment,  or  the  remains  of  republican 
zeal,  and  tlie  supposed  right-  of  every  person  to 
repd  usurpations,  had  |m>duoed  some  attempts 
of  this  sort  during  the  present  reign«  £ven  iik 
this  advanced  period  of  it,  a  conspiracy  was  de- 
tected, in  which  Comellns  Cinna,  a  grandson  of 
Pompey,  and  descended  of  that  Cinna,  who,  to- 
gether with  Caius  Marine,  was  once  at  the  head 
of  the  nopular  faction,  Ibrmed  a  design  to  sup- 
press the  present  usurpation  of  Cesar,  and  to 
restore  the  republic,  in  wliich  his  ancestors  had 
made  so  conspicuous  a  figure. 

Aivustus  was  greatly  perplexea  on  the  disdov- 
ery.  ofthis  plot ;  and  having  already,  on  lilce  occa- 
sions, rrhansted  the  means  of  severity,  was  now, 
it  is  said,  persuaded  by  Livia  to  try  tlie  effects  of 
clemency,  and  of  a  generous  confidence.  **  This 
oondact,  she  observed,  **  would  tend  to  disarm 
his  enemies,  and  would  interest  numbers  in  his- 
preservation  by  the  ties  of  affection  and  grati- 
tude.** 

The  emperor,  being  accordingly  prevailed  on 
to  take  this  course,  oraered  that  toe  conspirator 
should  be  introduced  to  his  presence,  gave  him 
to  understand,  that  his  guilt  vras  discovered,  and 
bis  accomplices  known,  remonstrated  imiinst  an 
attempt  so  ungenerous  and  unprovoked,  but  re- 
lieved the  young  man  of  his  rears,  by  assuring 
him  of  pardon,  and  of  every  other  species  of  pro* 
taction  for  the  future.  In  these  assurances  he 
even  went  bevond  what  mere  clemency  re- 
quired, affected  to  upbraid  the  author  of  a  design 
on  his  own  life  with  false  modesty,  in  not  de-  ' 
manding  the  honours  to  which  he  was  justly 
entitled  by  his  birth  ;  and  concluded  with  say- 
ing, That,  as  he  trusted  they  were  from  henoe- 
Ibrward  to  be  friends,  he  should  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive his  applications  in  any  matter  by  which  he 
could  contriDute  to  his  advancement  or  interest ; 
•nd,  in  the  mean  time,  named  him  fior  consul  at 
the  next  soooession  to  this  dignity. 

In  this  year  are  dated,  among 
U  C.  757.  other  measures,  some  regulations 
Cm.  C&rne'  which  were  made  by  the  emperor 
ilus  ClH^  for  the  better  government  of  the 
^*{>£:.i«.    ^^y  *  •"<*»  ^^^  ^^  scarcely  less 


4S1 


^fcj^'j^  important  hi  the  opinion  ot  the 
hSUuT  times,  for  the  conduct  of  entertain- 
Aw»  dMo,  ments  in  the  public  theatres.  The 
Mtat,  OS,  military  establishment  consisted  of - 
six-ond-twenty  legions,'  with  nine 
or  ten  pnetorian  bands,  compowsd  of  a  thousand 


men  each.  Augnstoi^  to  restore  the  honours  of 
the  military  character,  had,  from  the  hMrinning 
of  his  reign,  made  it  a  rule  to  exclude  from  bis 
armies,  as  much  as  possible,  all  emancipated 
slaves.  This  exclusion,  together  with  some  re- 
formations which  diminished .  the  profits  for- 
meriy  enjoved  by  military  men,  rendered  it 
extremely  di  Acult,  upon  any  sudden  emexgency, 
to  complete  the  legions.  Augustus  found  him« 
self  obliged  to  increase  his  bounty  in  order  to  re- 
cruit the  armv ;  but  instead  of  giving  more  to 
those  who  enlisted,  or  increasing  bisUn^.money» 
he  chose  to  engage  them  bv  the  hope  of  future 
advantages,  to  be  reaped  alter  certam  periods  of 
dutiful  service.  In  the  pnetorian  bands,  he 
made  a  regulation,  that,  after  sixteen  veers  ser* 
vice,  the  veteran  should  be  entitled  to  his  dismis- 
sion, and  ii  nremium  of  twenty  thousand  ses- 
terces.* In  the  legions,  after  twelve  yean*  ser- 
vice, that  he  should  be  entitled  to  twelve 
thousand  sesterces ;'  and,  as  a  fund  for  these, 
payments,  it  is  probable  that  the  tax  of  a  twen- 
tieth on  all  legacies  bequeathed  to  strangers,  heirs 
of  choice,  or  to  distant  relations,  was  imposed 
about  this  time.  This  tax  did  not  extend  to  the 
inheritance  of  the  ordinary  heir  at  law,  nor  to 
legacies**  made  to  the  poor,  or  to  persons  in  indi- 
gent circumstances. 

With  respect  to  the  public  entertainments, 
fresh  r^ulations  were  made  to  keep  places  in 
the  circus  for  senators  and  knights,  apart  fh>m 
the  commons,  or  lower  class  of  thepeople. 

It  being  observed,  that  the  office  of  asdUe, 
which  formerly  included  thf  care  of  all  publio 
entertainments,  was  avoided ;  and  that  even  the 
dignity  of  a  vestal,  which  was  wont  to  be  so 
much  desired  by  the  most  honourable  families  at 
Rome,  ceased  to  be  in  request,  4t  was  decreed, 
that  all  the  qmestors  of  any  preceding  year 
should  cast  lots  for  the  office  of  aedile  ;  and  that 
the  rules  restricting  the  choice  of  vestals  to  per- 
sons of  the  most  noble  extraction,  should  now  be 
considerably  relaxed,  or  dispensed  with ;  so  that 
women,  even  descended  from  enfranchised  slaves, 
might  be  admitted  into  this  order :  a  very  im- 
likely  way  to  engage  persons  of  superior  rank  to 
adopt  it. 

"Diis  year  Agrippa  Posthumus  came  of  age,' 
and  assumed  the  dress  of  manhood ;  but,  though 
adopted,  as  his  elder  brothers  had  been,  into  w« 
family  of  the  emperor,  he  affears  not  to  have 
been  thought  worthy  to  replace  them ;  and  be- 
ing obscured  by  the  riper  age  and  superior  &V- 
onr  of  Tiberius,  he  passed  through  this  cer^ 
mony  with  fewer  demonstrations  ofconsideratiOTi 
or  respect  from  the  people  than  had  been  paid  to 
his  brothers. 

The  public  was  alarmed  with  earthquakes  and 
inundations  of  rivers,  which,  however  destruc- 
tive, were  considered  more  as  the  presages  of 
future  calamities  than  as  present  evils,  ana  their 
significance  in  that  point  of  view  was  confirmed 
by  a  famine,  which  Immediately  followed  or  ac- 
companied these  events.  The  inundation  of  the 
Hber  had  overflowed  the  city  for  many  days,  so 
as  to  make  it  necessary  to  pass  through  the  streets 
in  boats.  The  markets^could  not  he  supplied ; 
and  this  circumstance,  joined  to  a  real  scarcity, 
which  kept  up  the  prices  after  the  inundation 
subsided,  oocasionedf  a  ( 
some  years. 


dearth  which  lasted  for 


6  Dio.  Cass.  lib.  U.  c.  II. 
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THE  PROGRESS  AND  TERMINATION  [Book  VI. 

tlitt    time    ot*    difltTMs,     it    beii 


»uf  lit  ImpoMtbie  to  nna  ine  tuaid 
U.  C.  768.  iupply  of  provUlons,  It  was  judged 
M,  JBmilias  neccMwry  to  lessen  the  usual  con- 
Lepi4u4,  sumption ;  and  for  this  purpose  all 
L.  Atitntitu,  ffladUtoTB,!  |ji  ^yea  kept  for  sale, 
€xXml.JuL  and  aU  foreigners,  except  phy- 
Sff5fK*&iMt  ^^•^  ^^  P"*>"«  teachers,  were 
aJ^^H  ordered  to  bi  remored  a  hundred 
JBM.w/  miles  from  the  city."  Even  the  ser- 
Tsnts  and  attendants  of  the  court 
were  dismissed  in  great  numbers,  and  a  vacation 
was  proclaimed  In  the  courts  of  Justice,  In  wdcr 
that  as  many  as  could  possibly  be  spared  from 
the  city  should  depart.  The  attendance  of  sena- 
tors was  dispensed  with,  and  the  law  requiring 
the  presence  of  certain  numbers  of  that  body  to 
give  validity  to  their  acts  was  suspended.  Com- 
mlssidhers  were  named  to  inspect  the  markets. 
All  feasting,  on  the  birth-day  of  the  emperor, 
dr  on  other  days  of  rejoicing,  was  prohibited ; 
and  persons,  wont  to  receive  any  nart  of  their 
subsistence  in  com  from  the  public  granaries, 
had  double  the  usual  <|uantity  served  out  to 
them. 

Notwithstanding  these  measures  taken  for  the 
relief  of  the  people,  their  discontents  breaking 
forth  in  libels  and  seditious  complaints,  rewards 
were  published  for  discovering  the  authors,  and 
some  being  detected,  were  brought  to  trial,  and 
puaishedV*  ^     ,    „ 

The  emperor  now  willing,  tram  the  decline 
of  his  age,  to  be  relieved  of  part  of  the  ordinary 
business  of  state,  intrusted  the  receiving  of  for- 
eign ambassadors  to  three  persons  whom  he 
chose  from  the  senate.  At  the  same  time  he 
himself,  with  his  ordinary  council,  continued  to 
deliberate  on  aA  questions  which  arose  relating 
to  the  internal  government  of  the  empire.  He 
appears  to  have  committed  himself,  without  any 
prospect  of  change,  to  the  influence  of  LI  via  hnd 
her  family ;  and,  to  confirm  him  in  this  dispo- 
sition, had  frequent  visits  from  Tiberius,  who, 
though  generally  stationed  on  the  fi-on1lerof  the 
empire,  carefully  attended  to  the  state  of  his 
interests  at  Rome,  as  they  stood  both  with  the 
emperor  and  with  the  people. 

In  the  tide  which  was  thus  turned  in  favour 
of  the  Chiudian  famllv,  the  surviving  Agrippa 
■Mmed  to  form  an  insurmountable  bar;  but 
this  young  man,  being  of  a  rude  and  bi*utal  dis- 
position, gave  his  antagonist  every  advantage  In 
their  supposed  competition.  Having,  about 
this  time,  given  some  flagrant  proof  of  this  cha- 
racter In  his  behaviour  to  Livia,  and  even  to  the 
emperor  himself,  he  was  degraded  ftt)m  his  place 
in  the  family  of  Cawar,  and  sent,  under  a  mill- 
Ury  guard,  to  the  island  of  Planasia,  near  to 
Corsica,  where  he  remained  a  prisoner  during 
the  remainder  of  this  reign.* 

From  the  disgrace  of  Agrippa  Poethumus, 
it  was  no  longer  doubtful  that  Tiberius  was  des- 
tined to  inherit  the  fortunes  and  power  of  Au- 
gustus. He  alone  was  entrusted  wherever 
great  armies  were  to  be  assembled,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  every  service  that  was  likely  to  end 
with  lustre.  Troubles  •n  the  frontier  of  Asia 
or  Africa  were  entrusted  to  other  hands ;  but 
the  huxier  struggle  with  the  Germans,  Dalma- 
tians, and  other  fierce  nations  of  Europe,  was 
committed  to  him.      After  having  penetrated. 


U.  C.  769. 
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in  his  last  camiiaiga,  to  the  Weser  aud  the  Elbe. 
he  was  oslled  off  to  support  his  nephew  and 
adopted  son  Germanlcus,  who,  comnrtanding  thf 
army  on  the  side  of  Dalmatia,  found  biai«e]f  too 
weu  to  execute  the  sorrioe  on  whi^  be  had 
been  em]doyed. 

llie  pnmnoes  east  of  the  Hadriatic,  and  firom 
thence  probably  to  the  Danube,  bad 
ibrmed  the  plan  of  a  general  revolt. 
It  was  reported,  at  mta  time,  ti^t 
those  nations  could  assemble  eight 
hundred  thousand  men,  and  thae 
they  had  two  hundred  thousand 
foot  i^operly  armed,  witb  mat 
thousand  horse.  Being  so  power- 
ful in  point  of  numbers,  they  wot 
enabled  to  divide  tudr  stren^,  and  to  carry 
on  operations,  at  the  same  time,  in  differait 
places,  'i'hey  destined  one  pcut  of  tbeir  force  to 
invade  Italy,  by  Tergeste  and  Nauporti»; 
another  to  take  possession  o(  Macedonia  ;  and  a 
their  OM 


third  to  defend  their  own  potoessious  at  home. 
They  had  now  joined  to  tneir  own  ferocity  s 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  discipline  and 
forms  of  the  Roman  legion,  aud  conducted  titdr 
present  design  with  so  much  address  as  to  cwafc 
observation  until  it  was  ripe  for  execatioo. 
They  gave  the  first  intimation  of  their  hostile 
intentions  by  a  general  massacre  of  the  Romans, 
who,  as  provluclal  oflBcers  or  traders,  were 
settled  in  the  country,  and  cut  off  all  the  mlii- 
tary  posts  which  had  been  advanced  to  protect 
them.  They  entered  Macedonia  witfaoat  <»p- 
position,  and  with  firs  and  sword  laid  W^sfe  all 
the  pomessions  and  settlements  of  tlw  Romai» 
in  that  province.* 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  a  ww  with  the 
TT  C  nM\  txL'^^*''  nations  of  tlie  noHkntm 
M  Furitis'  ■"**  eastern  frontier  of  the  empire, 
CamUlMx  which,  during  some  ages,  was,  at 
Sext.  Nonltts  intervals,  interrupted  and  resumed, 
Geuntelio-  often  put  Italy  itself  upon  the  de- 
"»'.  fensive,    was   always    formidable, 

Aifs.  3«o.  and  at  last  fatal  to  the  sovereignty 
Miat.m.        of  Rome.  ^ 

The  Romans,  by  the  couthiual  labours  of 
seven  centuries,  had  made  their  wny  from  the 
Tiber  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  throu^ 
the  territory  of  warlike  hordes  who  opposrd 
Uiem,  and  over  forests  and  rugged  ways  that 
were  every  where  to  be  cleared  at  the  expense  of 
their  labour  and  their  blood  :  but  the  ways  they 
had  made  to  reach  their  enemies  were  now^  ^Pf  * 
in  their  turns,  for  enemies  to  reach  them.  Tht 
ample  resources  which  .they  had  formed  by  their 
cultivation  increased  the  temptation  to  invade 
them,  and  fiatcilitated  all  the  n.«eans  of  makm^ 
war  upon  their  country.  By  reducing  the  inha- 
bitants of  their  provinces,  in  evcrj-  part,  to 
pacific  subjects,  they  brought  the  delence  of  tise 
empire  to  depend  on  a  few  professional  soldiers 
who  composed  the  legions.  ' 

Under  apprehension  of  these  circumstances, 
Augustus  was  heard  to  sa^  on  the 
present  occasion,  that  if  proper 
measures  were  not  speedily  taken 
for  the  defence  of  Italy,  an  enemy 
from  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine 
might,  in  ten  days,  be  seen  fr«n 
the  battlements  of  Rome.  New 
levies  were  accordingly  made,  and 
the  order  not  to  enlist  emancipated 
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QPcpoMus  slavei  waa  suspended.  The  re- 
Secundus.  tenuis,  who  bad  been  dlschai^ed 
i/a/  M '•       ^^^^"^  t^e  legions,  were  asain  order- 

tat,  o.  ^  ^  repair  to  their  colours ;  and 
citizens  of  every  condition  were  required  to  fur- 
nish, in  proportion  to  their  estates  or  posses- 
sions, certain  quotas  of  men  for  the  service. 

'While  the  people,  under  so  many  svmptoms 
of  trepidation,  were  made  sensible  of  tneir  dan- 
ger, Augustus  seems  to  have  thought  it  a  pro- 
per opportunity  to  renew  the  part  he  had  often 
acted  in  recommending  population  and  marriage. 
He  called  together,  in  separate  assemblies,  first 
the  married  who  had  families  of  children,  after- 
wards the  barren  and  the  unmarried;  and  find- 
ing the  superiority  of  numbers  on  the  side  of  the 
latter,  expressed  bis  concern  in  a  public  address 
to  the  people ;  enlarged  on  the  consequences  of 
population  to  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the 
commonwealth ;  revived  the  marriage-laws,  and, 
bv  an  act  which  took  its  name  from  Papius  and 
Foppseus,'  consuls  of  this  year,  gave  aaditional 
rewards  to  the  married,  and  laid  new  penalties 
on  celibacy,  with  a  considerable  premium  to  the 
prosecutor  by  whom  any  person  should  be  con- 
victed of  this  offence. 

Before  these  regulations  should  be  enforced, 
a  year  was  allowea  to  the  unmarried  to  change 
their  condition  ;  and  the  rigour  of  former  laws," 
respecting  the  inheritance  of  women,  which  had 
hltnerto  been  restricted  to  a  hundred  thousand 
sesterces,*  was  considerably  abated.  Females 
were  allowed  to  inherit  a  larger  sum ;  and,  the 
better  to  testify  the  homage  that  was  paid  to 
female  virtue,  the  vestals  were  admitted  to  par- 
take in  the  privilege  of  Roman  parents  having 
three  children. '^ 

In  the  mean  time,  great  efforts  were  made  to 
keep  the  enemy  at  a  dis^ce,  and  to  fix  the 
seat  of  the  war  m  their  own  country.  Tiberius 
advanced  for  this  purpose  into  Dalmatia,  and 
the  emperor  himself  set  out  for  Ariminum, 
that  he  might  be  nearer  the  scene  of  operations 
to  receive  reports,  to  profit  by  inteUigence,  and 
to  give  his  directions.  He  had,  for  some  time, 
empowered  the  senate  to  continue  their  proceed- 
ings in  his  absence ;  as  he  ceased  to  attend  the 
comitia  or  assemblies  of  the  people,  he  made  free 
with  their  privileges;  and,  under  pretence  of 
disorders  occasioned  by  the  elections,  took  upon 
himself  the  nomination  of  magistrates,  or  signi- 
fied his  choice  to  the  tribes  by  a  writ  of  recom- 
mendation. Public  prayers  were  now  offered 
for  his  preservation ;  and  at  his  departure  from 
the  city,  as  if  he  were  going  on  a  service  of  great 
danger  to  his  person,  many  vows  were  made, 
and  sacrifices  destined  to  be  offered  up  in  case 
of  his  sa^  return." 

Although  the  force  of  the  empire  was  not  yet 
fallen  so  low  as  to  Justify  so  much  apprehension, 
the  alarm  nevertneless  continuea  for  three 
years." 

Tiberius  upon  his  arrival  In  Dalmatiaf  found 
the  barbarians,  who  had  invaded  that  country, 
commanded  by  two  leaders  of  the  names  of  Bato 
and  Pinetes.  He  formed  his  own  army  into 
three  divisions,  commanded  by  Germanicus, 
8ylvanus  Lepidus,  and  himself.  By  this  dispo- 
sition he  b^^  his  operations  in  three  different 
quarters  at  once. 
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In  the  service  whidi  was  committed  to  Syl- 
vanus  Lepidus,  he  met  with  little 
U.  C.  7G2.  resistance.  Where  be  himself  com- 
P.ComeUu9  manded,  the  Romans  were  long 
DolabeUa.  detained  in  the  blockade  of  a  castle, 
C.  Junius  Si-  which  being  built  on  a  rock,  was 
^»»««./^«  rendered  inaccessible  by  the  height 
c  Xii  **^^*®  situation,  and  by  the  depths 
iZi.  V^^'  ®f  ^«  g*«°«  *"^  guUeys  that  were 
Aug.  3Tmo.  formed  by  the  torrents  with  which 
^tat.  71.  it  was  surrounded.  Bato  had 
taken  post  in  this  place  with  a  nu- 
merous body  of  his  countrymen  ;  and  being  pro- 
vided with  necessaries,  endeavoured  to  tire  out 
the  enemy.  But  he  himself,  in  the  end,  being 
weary  of  his  inactive  and  hopeless  situation, 
found  means  to  escape,  and  left  the  remains  of 
his  countrymen,  worn  out  with  want  and  im- 
patience, to  surrender  at  discretion. 

Where  Germanicus  commanded,  the  enemy 
had  taken  refuge  in  Anduba,  a  fortress  similarly 
situated  with  the  former ;  but  which,  after  re- 
peated attacks,  was  at  last  put  into  his  hands  by 
the  dissention  of  the  barbarians  who  defended  it. 
These,  having  quarrelled,  turned  their  swords 
mutually  against  each  other.  One  of  the  parties 
set  the  quarters  of  their  antagonists  on  fire,  and 
both  feu  an  easy  prey  to  their  enemies.  Many 
of  the  women,  to  avoid  captivity,  threw  them- 
selves, with  their  children,  into  the  flames.'" 
Bato  soon  after  surrendered  himself;  and  being 
asked,  what  tempted  him  to  make  war  upon  the 
Romans?  made  answer,  **  You  affect  to  treat 
every  nation  as  your  flocks  and  your  property ; 
but  you  intrust  the  care  of  them  to  ravenous 
wolves,  not  to  shepherds  and  their  dogs."  ** 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  title  of  Imperator* 
with  the  ^umphal  ornaments,  were  decreed  to 
Tiberius,  and  to  his  adopted  son  Germanicus ;  '* 
but  in  the  midst  of  the  rejoicings  which  were 
made  on  this  occasion,  accounts  of  a  different 
nature  were  received  from  the  Rhine. 

The  Romans,  wishing  to  commdhd  the  pas- 
sage of  the  river,  had  occupied,  as  has  been  ob- 
served, some  country,  and  fortified  some  stations 
on  the  German  side.  By  this  disposition  it  was 
intended,  in  case  the  Germans  snould  attempt 
a  descent  upon  Gaul,  that  part  of  the  Roman 
army  should  be  so  placed  as  to  remain  in  their 
rear.  And  indeed  while  they  kept  possession  of 
the  navigation  of  the  river,  and  of  both  ito  banks, 
they,  in  some  measure,  rendered  every  such  at- 
tempt impracticable.  In  consequence  of  this 
disposition,  the  Germans  had,  for  some  time, 
discontinued  the  practice  of  making  incursions 
into  Gaul.  They  were  become  familiar  with 
the  Roman  army  that  was  stationed  in  their 
country,  exchanged  commodities  with  the  Ro- 
man traders,  and  b^^  to  imitate  their  man- 
ners. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  nations  situated  be- 
tween the  Rhine  and  the  Weser,  when  Quinc- 
tilius  Varus,  who  bad  been  left  by  Tiberius  in 
the  command  of  the  German  frontier,  began  to 
consider  the  natives  of  the  country  around  him, 
as  ripe  for  the  ordinary  impositions  which  the 
Romans  laid  on  their  subjects,  and  made  soma 
exactions  for  the  supply  uf  his  army. 

Some  chiefs  or  leaders  of  the  neighbourhood, 
particularly  Segimerus,  prince  of  the  Chatti, 
and  his  son  Armenius,  had  observed,  with  in- 
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dlpiflttraiy  thifl  0iicr<HuAiiB6nts  of  -IIm  IUnbad 
MiMraL  and  tiM  gradual  decline  of  their  country 
Into  a  Roautn  prorlnce.  Beings  at  the  head  of  a 
powerfbl  canton,  and  much  respected  br  all  the 
naUoAi  of  that  quarter,  thej  entered  iotoacon- 
•trt  to  out  oif  all  the  Romans  that  were  poated 
Ml  the  German  tide  of  the  Rhfaie ;  and  to  re- 
ttore  the  independence  of  their  people.  They 
oaaoealed  their  design  by  redoubling  their  atten- 
tioB  to  the  Roman  ceneral ;  took  their  residence 
in  his  quarters,  and  applied  to  him  for  dedaion 
in  all  the  dispotes  wbidi  aroae  among  the  na- 
tives; made  him  acquainted  with  the  weak- 
nesses Mid  the  strengths  of  their  country,  and 
•erved  him  as  guides  in  conducting  the  marches, 
and  in  fixing  Uw  stations  of  his  army. 

While,  by  these  artifices,  Segimems  and  Ar- 
nslnius  lulled  the  Roman  general  into  perftet 
security,  they  had  tlieir  fcuowers  ready  to  a»> 
ttmble  under  arms,  and  brought  all  the  chiefr 
tains  of  their  neighbouihood  under  engagements 
to  Join  them,  as  soon  as  thdr  design  should  be 
^pe  for  execution.  Iliey  proposed  to  draw  the 
Boman  genend  Into  a  situation  in  which  he 
•ouM  be  attadced  with  advantage,  while  they 
ttiemaelres,  without  giring  him  any  alarm, 
Should  have  a  pretence  for  advandng  towards 
lUm  with  an  their  forces. 

To  effect  both  these  purposes,  they  procured 
an  insurrection  of  some  of  the  cantons  over 
which  Segimems  claimed  a  supremacy,  and  im- 
plored the  assistance  of  the  Roman  army  in 
suppressing  the  revolt.  Varus,  apprehending 
that  the  suety  oi  the  Romans,  in  aU  their  pos- 
sssslons  beyond  the  Rlilne,  depended  on  tiie  sup- 
port he  should  gWe  to  their  allies,  put  his  army 
m  motion  to  quell  Ms  pretended  rebellion,  and 
advanced  through  difficult  ways  into  the  interior 
parts  Of  the  country.  On  tnis  march  he  was 
attended  by  Seglmerus  and  Arminius,  and  sup^ 
pHed.  with  erery  requisite  to  promote  the  ser- 
vice, or  to  ensure  its  success.  These  chiefs  had 
assembled  ^ir  ibroes,  and  brought  forth  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  country,  under 
pretence  of  acting  as  Irregulars  to  cover  the 
march  of  the  Roman  legions.  In  performing 
lliis  service,  they  pervaded  the  marshes  ana 
woods  in  his  front,  on  his  fianks,  and  \Am  tmjtt 
taui  had  actually  surrounded  him,  when  he  came 
npon-  the  ground  on  whicfa  tliey  proposed  to 
make  tlieir  attaidu 

Here  the  forests  and  nutfshes  were  extensive 
and  impassable,  except  by  a  single  tract.  The 
Romans  were  crowded  together,  and  entangled 
with  ^eir  baggage ;  and  being  In  this  condinon 
Attacked  from  every  quarter  at  once,  were  un- 
able to  resist  or  to  escape.  Varus  succeeded  In 
gaining  an  opening  wmich  appeared  at  some 
distance  In  the  woods ;  and  there,  with  as  many 
as  could  follow  him,  attempted  to  intrench  lilm- 
sdf ;  but  ^egreater  part  of  tlie  armv  fell  by  the 
Iwnds  of  the  enemy.  At  night,  seemg  no  hopes 
of  a  retreat,  the  ffeoeral  hhnself  fell  upon  nls 
ovm  sword,  and  by  his  example  induced  many 
olRcers  and  scalers  to  employ  the  same  means  of 
avoiding  tlie  crueltiea  or  Insults  to  which  they 
were  exposed. 

A  few  having  found  means  to  retire  under 
cover  of  ^e  night,  made  their  way  to  the  Rlilne. 
Here  they  were  received  by  a  party  sent  upon 
the  first  news  of  iheir  disaster  by  Asprenas  from 
Gaul,  to  favour  their  retreat. 

It  liad  been  concerted  by  tlie  Germans,  tliat 
on  the  same  day  every  Roman  post  in  their 
country  should  be  attacked.  Lucius  Ceditius, 
who  commanded  at  Aliso,  now  supposed  to  be 


Elsembefg,  being  surronnded  by  superl^ 
bers,  fercsd  his  way  through  nie  enen 


(BookTI. 

or  num  - 

way  through 
under  the  greatest  distresses,  arrived  mk  the 
Rhine.  All  the  other  posts  were  forced,  and 
Ae  troops  who  had  occupied  them  taken  or 
kHled.  Among  the  finrmer  Caldna,  an  officer  of 
rank,  being  a  prisoner  and  in  irons,  upon  aqme 
Insult  tint  was  offered  to  him,  struck  himaeU  In 
tlie  head  with  his  chains  and  expired. 

The  Romans,  on  this  occasion,  lost  tlunee  cn- 
tirs  legions,  or  about  eigiiteen  thousand  foot, 
and  a  considerable  body  of  horse.  A^irenas 
having  remained  on  the  German  side  of  the 
Rhine  only  until  he  had  coHected  die  remains  of 
die  Roman  army  which  had  escaped  from  this 
calamity,  withdrew  into  €ranl,  and  made  £«- 
positions  to  prevent  any  commotiona  in  thai 
province. 

The  first  accounts  of  this  disaster  were  r»> 
celved  at  Rome  with  the  highest  degree  of  con- 
sternation. The  victorious  enemy  baring  cut 
off  what  was  considered  as  the  strength  or  the 
empire  on  the  Rhine,  were  supposed  to  he  fbl- 
lowing  at  the  heels  of  the  messenger  who  brought 
the  news.  Guards  were  posted  In  different 
quarters  of  the  city  to  prevent  disorders,  and  to 
quiet  tlie  fears  of  the  people.  A  proclamation 
was  issued  to  sunend  the  changes  usually  mads 
In  the  provlnciar  appointments,  and  reqnirinr 
every  ofBcer  to  contmue  in  his  present  oommand 
until  express  orders  were  given  to  the  contrary. 
The  sacred  records  were  consulted,  to  find  vrhat 
rdigions  processions  or  ceremonies  bad  been 
perrarmed  on  the  invasion  of  the  Cimbri,  and 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Maxsic  war,  and  Che 
same  rites  were  now  to  be  repeated.  Hie  em- 
peror put  on  mourning,  and  for  some  months 
carried  In  Us  looks,  and  In  the  neglect  of  his 
person,  every  appeu«nce  of  distress.*  It  was 
given  out  diat,  in  the  first  transport  of  crief,  be 
struck  his  head  on  the  wall  of  his  duunber. 
The  Germans  and  Gauls,  diat  were  at  Rome^ 
were  secured  and  sent  Into  'the  islands  on  the 
coasts  of  Italy.  All  citizens  were  ordered  to 
arm,  and  many  disappeared  ttftm  the  streets,  to 
avoid  being  pressed  to  serve  in  the  legions. 
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There  remained  a  ereat  army  on'  the 
lidiment  of  the  empfre ;  but  this  army 
dispersed  over  an  extensive  fronder  in  Asia 
Africa,  It  was  not  supposed  that  a  sufficient 
fbroe  could  be  brought  mmi  thence  in  time  to 
protect  the  capital  acalnst  an  enemy  wiH>  waa 
oelieved  to  be  hastening  to  its  sates.  Very  vio- 
lent means  were  therefore  emmoyed  to  form  an 
army  in  Italy,  and  men  were  forced  under  arma 
by  tne  terror  of  military  execudoo.  The  ferces 
which  were  brought  in  this  manner  to  the  em- 
peror's standard  were  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Tiberius ;  and,  as  fast  as  they  coidd  he 
put  into  a  Kigular  form,  began  to  move  towarda 
Gaul. 

In  these  measures  the  Romans  acted  mors 
fVom  their  own  fears,  than  hma  a  lust  vppn- 
hension  of  what  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
enemy.  The  most  acdve  and  vigorous  conquer- 
ors can  seldom  act  up  to  the  ftxn  of  thoee  they 
have  vanquished;  and  the  Germans,  on  this 
occasion,  content  with  having  freed  their  own 
country  firom  the  presence  of  a  Roman  army, 
made  no  attempt  to  pursue  their  victory,  and 
remained  quiet  m  their  own  f '        ' 
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In  tha  followinf  Mimmer  Tl- 
beriui  and  Germanioiia,  to  reoorer 
the  orvdit  of  the  Roman  arms, 
harimrpaaMd  the  Rhine,  laid  waste 
tlie  a^Qaoent  country,  but  not  meet- 
ing with  an  enemy,  xvtumed  with- 
out haTing  giren  occasion  to  any 
signal  erent.  They  supposed  that 
the  natiyes  were  retired  from  the 
frontier,  in  order  to  tempt  ^em  to 
follow  into  the  fotests  of  that  im- 
penrions  coontry,  and  to  engi^  them  in  diffi- 
cult situations.  But  having  done  enough  to 
enable  the  capital  to  recover  mm  its  panic,  they 
brought  back  in  autumn  the  Roman  army  into 
Gaul,  and  from  thence  themsslns  returned  into 
Italy. 

In-  this  year  I>raBa8,  the  son  of 
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LiTia,  wfao^  in  tha  prwtot  peMod  df  her  has* 
band*s  life,  had  the  entire  goTenment  of  him, 
preferred  her  sun  to  her  grandson,  and  em^yed 
all  her  influence  to  make  the  ohalas  of  a  fuoosa* 
sor  £101  on  Tiberius.  ..  t 

The  emperor,  in  the  mean  tiaM^  pleaaeci  with 
the  respite  from  trouble  which,  thess  dideoites  of 
his  power  endeavoured  to  proonre  Isr  hlni,  re- 
poeed  himself  much  en  their  care,    and 


to  be  sopplied  with  every  change  of 
amnaement  or  pleasure  for  which  it  was  known 
that  be  had  any  relish.*  He  was  attended  by 
agreeable  iromenf  musioiaiis,  oomedlanii,  and 
evendeclaimsrs  on  favourite  topics  in  phflooophy^ 
who  made  a  part  of  the  scene  at  the  doee  of  hta 
ordinary  meals.  At  his  entertaimnents  ha 
treated  tne  goests  with  presents  of  dresses,  trin- 
,  ^  ^».,  .».  ^.m  V.  ,  kets,  or  money,  and  amused  them  vriih  lotteries^ 
U.  C.  768.     Tiberius,  acted  in  the  capacity  of  ( in  which  ther  had  chances  that  entitled  them  to 

ef  dliiBrent  values,  or  with  auctions  <tf 


Aug  sere  WMBStor ;  sixteen  pnetors  were  em- 
jUtt.  t%  ployed^  In  the  jW  fdlowing  the 
number  of  these  magistrates  was 
reduced  to  twelve.  It  being  aUcced  that  gover- 
nors of  provinces,  to  pnclude  the  oompiaintB 
which  were  often  made  against  them  upon  their 
removal,  extorted  attesUtions  and  compliment- 
ary addresses  from  the  pedple  they  had  oppressed, 
it  was  enacted,  that  no  governor  should  receive 
any  honorary  gUt  or  attestation  from  his  pro- 
vines,  during  tiie  continuance  of  Us  power,  nor 
sooner  than  six  months  after  his  retnm  to 
Rome. 

The  age  of  the  emperor  now  led  men  to  think 
of  his  sucieessui' ;  and  predictions  of  his  death 
Were  snrmiasd  abroad.  This  probahly  gave  oc- 
casion to  the  edict  which  forbade  aooMnaycta  to 
utter  predictions  relating  to  the  lift  «f  any  parw 
son  whatever.  Among  the  dronmstanoss  that 
characterise  the  manners  of  the  times^  It  is  said, 
tiiat  Roman  knights,  or  dtixeos  of  anaUty,  had 
permission  to  exhibit  themselves  as  gladiators.' 
Tiberius,  at  his  return  to  Rome, 
after  the  noted  services  he  had  per- 
formed en  the  Save  and  the  Rhine^ 
had  a  triumphal  entry.  In  ascends 
ing  the  capitol  he  dismounted  from 
his  carriace^  and  threw  himself  at 
the  feet  of  the  emperor,  who  stood 
in  the  way  to  receive  him.*  After 
the  proceesion  was  over,  shows  were 
exhibited  by  Germanicas,  in  which 
two  hundred  Uons  were  hunted  down ;  and  a 
parties,  whkh  Livia  had  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Caius  and  Lucius  CsBsar,  being  dedicated 
about  this  time,  served  to  increase  the  solemnity. 
Of  the  -Claudian  family,  on  whom  the  sove- 
reign power  seemed  already  to  devolve,  Germa- 
nicns,  the  mndson  of  Livia  bv  Drusns,  the 
younger  of  her  eon%  was  most  in  flivour  with 
the  people.    He  was  recommended  by  an  ap- 
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pearance  of  opeimess  and  candour  in  bis 
Hers,  and  by  the  ftoility  with  which  he  engaged, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  ancient  republio» 
fn  the  defence  of  his  clients,  and  in  pleading 
their  causes,  whether  befbre  ^e  etnperor  him- 
self, or  beiV>re  the  ordinary  Judges.  Tiberius,  on 
tile  coutrary,  seemed  to  lie  of  a  dark  and  saspioi. 
ous  temper,  and  w»  suppooet  to  cover,  under  the 
appearances  of  moderation,  vrhich  he  studied  to 
preeerve  in  pnblie  and  in  presence  of  the  em- 
peror^ a  Jealous  and  cruel  disposition.      But 


3  Vdl.  Pater.  Ub.  U.  c  tH.   Dio.Csss.  Hb.  Ivi.  c.  SA 

4  Sactm.  quoted  by  Piso. 


pictures,  in  which,  the  back  of  the  picture  being 
turned  to  the  company,  they  bid  upon  chance.* 
Of  these  pastimes  some  were  probably  tha 
amusements  of  the  emperor*s  old  age,  and  marked 
the  decline  of  life.  In  his  more  vigorous  Tsars^ 
we  may  suppose  him  to  have  been  suffidently 
occupied  wnh  tha  business  of  state,  and  vrith  tha 
attention  wUch  he  gave  in  person  to  every  ques- 
tion that  arose  In  the  government  of  so  extensive 
an  empire^  Every  transaction  was  still  com- 
municated to  him,  and  desfMitched  in  his  name  ; 
but  from  the  symptoms  wnidi  he  gave  of  an  in- 
clination to  retire  from  affairs,  it  is  probable  tluit 
his  application  was  greatly  abated.  So  long  as 
he  was  accustomed  to  attend  the  senate  in  person, 
he  generally  received,  on  the  days  of  their  meet- 
ing, tile  oompliments  of  the  members  at  his  own 
hirass  or  in  -te  ftrum ;  tnm.  thence  was  oon- 
dneted  by  thsm  to  the  place  of  assembly,  and» 
before  they  proceeded  to  business,  commonly 
went  round  a  circle  of  those  who  werenresenty 
and  spoke  somewhat  obliging  to  each.  Tnis  par- 
ticular is  mentioned,  as  a  i^f  of  his  aiftbllity 
and  condescension ;  but  was  in  reality  the  high- 
est circumstance  of  state  which  he  ever  assumed* 
As  a  private  person,  in  tiie  vigour  of  life,  ho 
suffered  himsstf  to  be  treated  as  an  equal,  and 
made  one  at  the  entertainments  and  parties  of 
pleasure  that  were  made  by  his  friends ;  but  la 
the  decline  of  life,  as  he  withdrew  from  the  se- 
nate, so  he  desired  to  be  excused  fhmi  receiving 
the  visits  of  the  members^  or  even  of  his  private 
friends  $  and,  under  pretence  of  being  much  oo* 
eupled  vrith  the  troublea  which  stfU  subsisted  os 
the  ftonUeia  of  the  empire,  he  declined  going  l»> 
to  company  upon  any  occasion  whatever.' 

While  the  emperor  thus,  in  a 
U.  C.  76ft.  grsat  measure,  withdrew  from  tha 
a  smut,  public  view,  the  fourth  period  of 
L.  AfunaHut  ten  yeai^  for  which  he  had  aooepl- 
Plmncut,  ed  of  the  government,  being  ahovl 
to  expire,  he  again  resumed  his 
eommand  with  the  usual  Ibrms^ 
^ohmged  the  tribunitian  power  In  tha  person  of 
Tiberius  for  other  five  years,  and  permitted  hia 
son  Dmsus from  being  quastor,  to  beentersd  on 
the  list  of  consuls  without  passing  through  tha 
rankofprvtor.  < 

Augustus,  in  entering  upon  this  newperiod  of 
his  government,  in  whidi  he  was  no  longer  to 
attend  the  senate  in  person,  received  from  tldo 
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body,  by  n  formal  aet,  full  powers,  wHh  the  ad- 
Tiee  of  hie  ordinary  council,  to  determine  all 
quettione  of  state,  and,  with  the  concorrence  of 
Ibis  adoptive  children,  to  enact  laws  of  eanal 
authority  with  those  he  had  formerly  passed  in 
the  senate.  These  powers  he  liad  already  exer- 
deed ;  and  we  mav  suppose  Uiem  to  have  been 
thus  formally  oonterr»a  upon  him,  chiefly  that 
it  might  be  made  to  appear  how  hr  the  fiunilv  of 
Liyia,  now  included  in  the  same  act,  were  raised 
to  an  avowed  participation  of  the  imperial  autho- 
rity. 

The  first  consultations  of  this  new  legislature 
were  employed  on  the  subject  of  the  penal  laws, 
which  having  remained  without  any  consider- 
atile  change  from  the  times  of  the  republic, 
were  still,  in  respect  to  the  forms  of  trial,  better 
calculated  to  protect  the  subject  than  to  gratify 
the  passions  of  the  sovereign.  Banistmient,  by 
winch,  under  the  repubhc,  criminals  were  at 
liberty  to  evade  any  sentence,  and  which,  in 
reality,  had  nothing  grievous  besides  the  circum* 
stance  of  their  being  obliged  to  travel  from 
Rome,  and  to  forego  city  preferments  and  hon- 
ours, was,  by  a  regulation  now  made,  rendered 
more  severe,  aikd  not  suffered  to  remain,  as  the 
enurtiers  termed  them,  a  mere  elusion  of  iustice. 
Under  a  sentence  of  banishment,  by  this  regu- 
lation, the  exile  was  no  longer  at  liberty  to 
choose  the  place  of  his  retreat,  nor  suffered  to 
retain  his  effects.  He  might  reside  in  any  island 
surrounded  with  fifty  miles  of  sea,  and  in  some 
isluids  which  were  mentioned,  as  Cos,  Rhodes, 
Lesbos,  and  Sardinia,  though  less  remoto ;  but 
be  was  entirely  debarred  from  the  continent. 
He  was  allowed  to  retain  of  his  estate,  if  it 
amounted  to  so  much,  five  hundred  thousand 
sestoroes,'  and  might  have  a  ship  of  a  thousand 
amphone,'  and  two  boats  with  twenty  servants 
or  slaves ;  but  was  not  at  liberty  to  pass  from 
one  Island  to  another,  nor  to  change  the  place  of 
his  abode. 

So  far  the  transition  from  the  jealousy  of  th6 
citizen  against  the  severities  of  government, 
which  is  a  part  in  the  spirit  of  liberty,  to  the 
jealousy  of  the  prince  against  the  license  of  his 
subjects,  which  equally  ^onss  to  monarchy,  was 
abundantlv  mild ;  but  even  uiis  law,  under  the 
prospect  ot  its  immediate  application,  gave  weight 
to  the  chains  with  which  every  citizen  already 
felt  himself  loaded.  The  subjects  of  prosecu- 
tion that  were  likely  to  draw  the  animadversion 
of  a  despotic  court,  were  not  injuries  to  society 
and  offences  to  human  nature,  which  the  in- 
genuous ever  wish  to  shun,  as  well  as  to  re- 
strain ;  but  rather  want  of  submission  or  re- 
spect, libels,  petulant  freedoms,  and  even  merit 
itself,  if  such  as  to  excito  the  jealousy  of  supe- 
riors. The  new  law,  indeed,  oy  the  directions 
contained  in  it  to  take  cognizance  of  lil>els  and 
defiunatory  publications,  under  the  denomination 
€f  treason,  seemed  to  point  chieflvat  this  species 
of  fuilt ;  but  it  was  not  the  law  itself,  so  much 
as  Uie  arbitrary  application  of  it,  that  was  likely 
to  deprive  everv  Roman  of  that  degree  of  secu- 
rity or  personal  freedom  to  which  he  still  had 
pretonslons.' 

In  the  same  year  mankind  had 
U.  C.  796.    still  more  reason  to  be  alarmed ; 


1  About  4000<. 

tThe  ampbora,  according  to  Arbuttinot,  contained 
aoout  soren  gallons. 

3  Dio.  Cass.  lib.  Ivi.  c.  97,  38.  Tsdt.  Ann.  lib.  i. 
C.72. 


Tiberius  was  associated  witJh  An- 
i'  V**:     gustus  in  the  govemmeot,  and  de- 

Aug.  4imo,  the  emperor  himself  in  all  tho  pra- 
jiStat.  IS. '  vinces  within  his  department,  *  Od 
this  occasion  the  new  associate  in 
the  empire,  to  raise  his  consideratioa  and  to 
amuse  Uie  people,  exhibited  no  less  than  three 
separate  triumphal  processions;  at  the  end  of 
which,*  there  being  some  disorders  subsiaCing  oa 
the  side  of  Dalmatia  and  Illyricam,  which 
seemed  to  require  his  presence ;  and  he  being  to 
set  out  for  this  province,  Augustus  was  fdeased 
to  accompany  mm  on  the  road  to  Benercntam. 
They  went  to  Astura  by  land ;  but  as  Augustus, 
when  the  wind  was  fiivouralile,  always  prefer- 
red going  by  water,  they  embarked  at  thispiao^ 
and  steensd  for  the  coast  of  Campania.  On  their 
passage,  Augustus  wai  seized  with  a  dysentery, 
but  continu^  as  on  a  party  of  pleasure,  to  visit 
the  different  islands  in  the  bay  of  Naples.  At 
Opre»  be  passed  some  days  with  nnoommon 
gayety,  and  without  appearing  to  suffer  much 
from  his  distemper.  At  Naples  he  attended  tfie 
public  sports  which  were  given  upon  his  arrivaL 
From  thence  he  continued  his  route  to  Benevco- 
tum,  where  Tiberius,  beinc  to  embazi^  at  Brun- 
disium,  took  his  leave,  andf  the  emperor  set  oat 
on  his  return  to  Rome.  But  finding  his  strei^th 
decline  on  a  sudden,  he  halted  at  PfoU,  a  place 
in  which  his  £Mnily  had  originally  some  posset 
sions,  and  at  which  his  father  died.  From  the 
time  of  hii  arrival  at  this  place  he  refused  to 
listen  to  any  business.*  On  the  morning  of  the 
18th  of  August,  he  asked  if  his  illneas  had 
caused  any  tumulto  or  insurrections,  called  for 
a  mirror,  and  desired  to  be  dressed.  He  said 
to  those  who  attended  him,  *<  What  think  yoa 
now?  Have  I  acted  my  part  properly?"  then 
repeated  the  form  with  which  actors  oonunonly 
end  the  representetion  of  a  phiy,  desdrinc  the 
audience,  that  if  the  piece  was  to  their  liking 
they  .should  applaud.^  "  I  found,**  he  said, 
"  a  city  of  brick,  and  changed  it  into  maible.** 
In  this  he  alluded  to  his  policy  in  the  state,  as 
well  as  to  his  buildings  at  Rome. 

Augustus  died  at  three  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
elKbteenth  of  August,  in  the  seventy-sixth  Tear 
of  his  ags.  His  body  was  tranfl^Knted  fresn 
Nola  to  fiovillae,  carried  by  the  magistrates  of 
the  several  towns  on  the  route.  They  moved  in 
the  night,  and  halted  bv  dav,  to  avoid  the  heat 
of  the  season.  At  BovuIsb  it  was  received  and 
carried  forward  to  Rome,  by  a  numeroos  oon- 
pany  of  the  equestrian  order. 

The  senate  met  to  deliberate  on  the  bonoon 
to  be  paid  at  the  funeral ;  and  the  members  vied 
witli  each  other  in  the  proposals  they  made  to 
exalt  the  dead,  and  to  express  their  own  sor- 
row.' Some  proposed,  that  the  funeral  nroceo- 
sion  should  pass  through  a  triumphal  area,  pre- 
ceded  by  the  stetue  of  Victory;  and  that  the 
ceremony  shoidd  conclude  with  a  solemn  dirge, 
or  song  of  grief,  to  be  performed  by  the  childnsi 
of  all  the  principal  families  in  Rome.  Otifters 
moved,  that  on  tne  day  of  his  funeral  the  nohle 
Romans  should  exchange  the  gold  ring,  whidb 
was  the  badge  of  their  ranle,  for  one  of  iron  ; 
that  the  ashes  should  be  collected  from  the  fu- 
neral pile  by  the  highest  order  of  priests. 


4yelL  Pater.  Ub.ii.c.  121. 
e  Sneton.  in  Aogost.  c  100. 
8  Ibid. 
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At  this  ftineral,  in  whatever  form  it  wasi  approach  of  the  emperor's  death ;  the  other  bj 
•xecuted,  two  orations  were  pronounced ;  one!  Drusus,  the  son  of  liberius,  on  whom  the  name 
hj  Tiberioi,  who  had  been  readied  on  the  near  I  and  inheritance  of  Cesar  liad  now  deTolTcd. 


CHAP.  V. 

The  Will  of  AttgustuS'— Review  of  his  Reign^^And  of  hit  Character^'Tiberiua  returns  to  NoloF^Istues 
mthoui  aekuf  his  orders  throughout  the  Emjnr^^fn  the  Senate  affects  Reluctance  to  charge  himself 
with  the  Govemment'—Mutint/  in  Panonia-^On  the  Rhine~~Second  Mutiny  on  the  Arrival  (f  Depun 
ties  from  the  Senate — Imposture  of  Clemens-^Ptot  of  JJbo^^Description  of  iHberius  Death  ^Germa- 
nicu^^And  Trial  of  Piso, 


A  UGUSTU Shad  made  his  will  about  sixteen 
XjL  months  before  he  died,  bequeathing  two 
thirds  of  his  estate  to  Tiberius,  the  other  third 
to  Livia,  with  an  injunction  to  take  the  names 
of  Julia  and  Augusta.  In  succession  to  Livia 
and  her  son  he  substituted  the  younger  Drusus, 
the  sou  of  Tiberius,  for  a  third ;  and  oyerlooking 
Claudius,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  elder  Drusus, 
and  grandson  of  Livia,  he  bequeathed  the  re- 
mainder to  the  brother,  Germanicus  CsBsar, 
and  his  offspring,  already  consisting  of  three 
sons  and  as  many  daughters.'  To  this  numerous 
list  of  heirs  he  substituted  an  ostentatious  cata- 
logue of  principal  citizens  and  senators.  But 
persisted  so  much  in  his  severity  to  the  unhappy 
Julia,  as  to  forbid  her  a  place  in  his  monument. 
As  a  legacy  to  be  distributed  to  the  Roman 
people,  he  bequeathed  four  millions  of  sesterces, 
or  about  thirty- three  thousand  pounds  sterling ; 
as  a  fund  for  the  tribes  or  wards  of  the  city,  to 
defray  their  respective  corporation  expenses,  he 
bequeathed  three  millions  five  hundrea  thousand 
sesterces,  or  about  twenty-nine  thousand  one 
hundred  and  sixty-six  pounds  sterling ;  to  the 
pnetorian  iMmds  one  thousand  sesterces,  or  about 
eight  pounds  sterling  a  man ;  to  the  cohorts  of 
the  city  five  hundml,  or  about'  four  pounds 
sterling  a  jnan ;  to  the  legions  three  hundred,  or 
about  two  pounds  ten  shillings  a  man."*  These 
sums  he  ordered  to  be  paid  immediately ;  leaving 
money  in  his  coffers  sufficient  for  this  purpose. 
Other  legacies,  of  which  some  did  not  exceed  a 
hundred  and  sixty,  or  a  hundred  and  seventy 
pounds  sterling,  he  directed  to  be  paid  at  differ- 
ent times,  and  alleged  the  scantiness  of  hia 
estate,  from  which  his  heirs  were  not  likely  to 
draw  above  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  Roman 
money,  or  about  one  million  three  hundred 
Uiousand  pounds  sterling.  The  sums  which  he 
bad  received  in  Iq^cies,  amounting  to  about 
eleven  millions  sterling,  he  had  expended  in 
public  works. 

After  his  will  was  read,  four  separate  memo- 
rials were'  produced.  The  first  contained  in- 
structions tor  his  funeral ;  the  second,  a  list  of 
the  y  tions  which  he  wished  to  have  recorded  on 
his  tomb ;  the  third,  a  state  of  the  repubUc,  in- 
eluding  the  military  establishment,   the  distri- 


0  Tlie  three  sons  were  Nero,  Dmsns,  nnd  Cains 
or  Calignia ;  the  three  daughters  Aftrippina,  Dmsilla, 
and  Livia  or  livilla. 
10  Die.  Cass.  lib.  Ivi.  c.  3S,    Tadt.  Anna!,  lib.  1.  c.  8. 


bution  of  the  lesions,  the  revenue,  the  public 
disbursements,  the  monepr  actuaUv  lodged  in  the 
treasury,  the  arrears  of  taxes  that  were  due, 
with  a  reference  to  the  persons  in  whose  hands 
the  voucher^  were  to  be  foimd. 

The  fourth  memorial  contained  political  in- 
structions or  maxims,  in  which  he  dissuaded 
the  people  from  the  too  frequent  manumission 
of  slaves,  and  from  the  too  easy  admission  of 
foreigners  to  the  dignity  of  Roman  citizens; 
and  recommended  nlling  offices  of  state  with 
persons  of  experience  and  reputation.  The  pub- 
lic service,  ne  observed,  never  should  be  en- 
trusted  to  a  single  officer,  nor  all  the  powers  of 
the  commonwealth  be  suffered  to  accumulate  in 
the  hands  of  any  one  person.  Such  exclusive 
trusts,  he  said,  must  lead  to  abuse,  and  end  in 
a  scarcity  of  persons  fit  to  be  «nnployed.  Such 
were  the  argumente  of  Catulns  and  Cato,  when 
they  pleaded  against  the  exorbitant  powers  of 
Pompev  and  Caesar ;  and  the  reasonings  now 
ascribed  to  Augustus  seems  to  be  borrowed  from 
theirs,  and  with  too  little  regard  to  the  difference 
of  persons  and  times. 

It  is  said,  that  in  this  memorial  the  emperor 
concluded  with  an  injunction  not  to  attempt 
any  farther  conquest,  or  any  farther  extension 
of  the  empire." 

Such  are  the  principal  circumstances  upon  re- 
cord, from  which  we  aire  able  to  collect  the 
character  of  this  celebrated  reign.  The  imme- 
diate effecte  of  it,  in  many  parts,  appear  to  have 
been  splendid  and  salutsjy.  Among  these  we 
are  to  reckon  the  cessation  of  wars,  and  reforma- 
tion of  government  in  the  Roman  provinces. 
Under  this  estoblishment,  instead  of  the  consuls, 
who,  being  annually  elected  by  the  people,  as 
often  renewed  the  passion  of  their  country  for 
war  and  conquest,  there  began  a  succession  of 
emperors  who  were  addicted  to  sloth  and  sen- 
suality, more  than  to  ambition  ;  or  if  disposed 
to  war,  who  in  vouth,  or  in  some  particular 
period  of  life,  exhausted  their  passion  for  mili- 
tary fame,  and  became  from  thenceforward  a 
powerful  restraint  on  the  ambition  of  their  own 
officers.  These  they  considered  as  rivals  and 
objecta  of  jealousy,  or  as  dangerous  instruments^ 
evet  ready  to  involve  them  in  wars  abroad,  to 
disturb  their  government  at  home,  or  to  divert 
their  revenue  from  those  pleasurable  applica^ 
tions  in  which  they  wished  to  employ  it. 


11  Dio.  Cass.  Ub.  IVt.  c.  82.    Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  i.  c.  >» 
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WbateT^r  wta  lost  to  citixent  of  nuik  or  hicb 
pretension  at  Rome,  bw  the  establishment  of  the 
monarehv,  was  cained  to  tlie  other  snbjectfe  of 
the  empire.  The  proyinoes,  from  beinc  the 
temporary  property  of  indiTidoals,  and  stnpt  to 
enrkh  a  succession  of  masters,  became  the  con- 
Unaed  subjects  of  a  sovereign,  who  as  often  as 
he  understood  liis  own  interrat,  protected  them 
against  the  oppression  of  his  officers,  and  spared 
or  nursed  them  as  a  continual  source  of  rerenue 
and  of  power  to  himself. 

While  these  desirable  effects  naturally  resulted 
from  the  new  establishment,  many  circumstan- 
ces of  great  lustre  in  the  historv  of  the  age  were 
ascribmi  to  the  sovereign.  The  seeds  of  inge- 
nuity and  of  liboral  arts,  which  had  been  sown, 
and  which  were  already  sprung  up  with  so  much 
▼igour  under  the  republic,  now  began  to  be 
reaped  in  a  plentiful  narrest. 

Literature,  and  all  the  more  iu;reeable  fruits 
of  in|:enuity,  received  under  the  nrst  emperor  a 
peculiar  degree  of  attention  and  encouragement. 
Augustus  was  himself  a  proficient  in  letters, 
or,  willing  to  be  amused  with  the  pursuits  of 
the  learned,  read  his  own  productions  in  the 
circle  of  Ills  iHends ;  and,  wnat  is  more  difficult 
for  an  author,  heard  without  Jealousy  the  com- 
positions of  oUiers,  by  which  his  own  were  pro- 
oably  far  excelled.  He  had  saved  from  the 
wrecic  of  his  enemy*s  party,  protected  from,  the 
oppression  of  his  own,  and  sdected,  as  his  favour- 
It^  the  most  Ingenious  men  of  the  times. ' 
By  his  munificence  to  these,  his  own  name,  as 
well  as  that  of  his  minister,  has  become  prover- 
bial In  the  history  of  letters,  and  is  deeply 
inscribed  on  monuments  which  can  never  perish, 
except  by  some  calamity  fatal  to  mankind. 

Tne  provinces  greatly  diversified  in  respect 
to  situation,  climate  and  soil,  as  well  as  in 
respect  to  the  arts  which  they  severally  pos- 
seased,  having  the  benefit  of  general  peace,  and 
the  protection  of  a  common  sovereign,  reaped 
the  advantage  of  an  easy  communication  and  a 
flourishing  trade.  All  the  surplus  wealth  of 
the  more  cultivated  parts  of  tne  earth  being 
drawn  to  the  capital,  and  being  at  the  disposu 
of  single  men,  was  expended  In  works  of  mag- 
nificence, and  if  not  of  utility,  at  least  of  splen- 
did caprice.  From  this  fund,  were  erected 
those  magnificent  fabrics,  of  which  the  ruins 
still  mark  the  place  on  which  stood  the  capital 
of  the  western  world.  The  empire,  at  the  same 
time,  in  all  its  parts,  received  those  improve- 
ments which  are  the  ordinary  attendant  of 
opulence  and  peace.  The  lands  were  cultivated ; 
cities  were  built,  adorned,  or  enlarged. 

The  rough  and  vigorous  hands  by  Which  this 
great  empire  was  formed,  had  caxiied  the  bal- 
ance anci  the  sword  of  state  before  they  could 
manage  the  tools  <^  th^  more  ordinary  and 
inferior  arta,  and  had  given  empire  to  their  conn- 
try,  before  iJiey  had  provided  tor  themtelvea  the 
ordinary  means  of  accommodation  or  pleasure. 
A  Roman  cltlxen  was  not  an  artist,  but  he  was 
a  man  ^  to  command  every  artist.  He  was 
possessed  of  courage,  penetration,  sagacity,  and 
all  the  advantages  which  constitute  the  personal 
superiority  of  one  man  over  another.  As  a 
warrior  and  statesman,  he  was  the  reverse  of 


1  Horatfe  was  sared  from  the  roate  of  the  republi- 
can party  at  Pbilippi ;  and  Virgil,  from  among  the 
•ufierers  ejected  from  tlieir  property,  to  make  way 
for  the  anny  of  Cesar. 


inffenlons  and  ftMt  snMeota, 
each  profeasss  a  particular  part  in  the 
practice  of  human  afibirs,  but  of 
qualified  to  direct  the  whole. 

In  proportion,  however,  as  this  nation  of 
ters  forced  into  their  servloe  the  Industrious  and 
the  learned  in  different  parts  of  the  eorth,  the 
practitioners  of  every  art,  and  the  profeaaora  of 
every  science  flocked  to  the  capitaL  Their  nro- 
ductlons,  though  spumed  ana  rejected  at  nrat, 
were  received  by  degrees,  and  in  th«  reign  of 
Augustus  found  Uie  most  ample  rewarda.  By 
these  means,  the  practice  of  every  art  vraa  in- 
troduced at  Rome,  even  Romans  were  taught  to 
become  artists  and  mechanics,  and,  by  following 
a  multiplicity  of  Inferior  pursuits  and  ooeapa. 
tlons,  were 'taught  to  lower  the  haugfatv  Bfixh 
of  the  conquerors  of  the  world,  to  ^e  level  ^ 
the  nations  they  had  subdued. 

In  the  times  Immediately  preceding  the  civil 
wars,  foreign  letters,  though  fondly  received  by 
many  of  the  first  citizens  of  Rome,  were  atiU  a 
novelty,  and  considered  by  the  people  as  a  lof- 
pish  affectation.  But  the  leaders  in  this  Taaliioa 
being  the  first  officers  and  greatest  men  of  tiw 
state  as  LucuUua,  Cicero,  Cato,  and  Cksbt; 
such  Illustrious  examples  soon  removed  every 
prejudice,  and  engaged,  in  the  purauit  of  learn- 
ing, every  talent  that  could  be  oiverted  from  tlK 
more  violent  pursuits  of  ambition  or  pleasure. 

The  civil  wars  for  some  time  retarded  the 

1>rogress  of  letters ;  but  when  brought  to  an  end, 
eft  the  public  in  possession  of  the  biaa  it  had 
received.  Octaviushlmself  having,  in  his  youth, 
received  this  blas^  was  probably  in  his  patroni^ 
of  the  learned,  more  led  by  inclination,  and  leas 
by  mere  policy,  than  he  was  In  other  parts  of 
the  conduct  with  which  he  gained  the  fisvoor- 
able  opinion  of  the  world.  He  loved  correctness 
and  accuracy  In  all  his  compositions,  and  never 
delivered  his  mind  on  any  serious  matter, 
in  his  own  family,  without  memoriala  or  i 
notes. 

Although  the  effects  of  this  reign,  therefore, 
in  many  of  the  particulars  we  have  mentioned, 
were  the  sequel  of  mere  peace,  and  of  the  respite 
which  the  world  began  to  enjoy  from  the  dtsor- 
ders  with  which  it  had  been  lately  afflicted, 
much  likewise  may  be  ascribed  to  the  personal 
character  of  the  prince.  After  the  secure  estab- 
lishment of  his  power,  his  government  began 
to  be  distinguished  by  appearances  of  moderauoo 
and  justice,  supported.  In  this  part  of  his  lift 
with  a  regular  and  ordinary  tenor,  which  does 
not  warrant  any  doubt  of  his  sincerity,  or  any 
suspicion  of  an  intention  to  impose  upon  the 
world,  some  purpose  different  from  that  which 
he  professed  to  nave  in  view. 

In  his  character  of  legislator,  he  generally 
submitted  his  intended  acts  to  public  inspection, 
encouraged  persons  of  every  description  to  ofl^ 
amendments,  and  sometimes  adopted  thoae 
which-weTe  offered  to  him. '  In  the  exercise  of 
the  executive  power,  he  took  the  assistance  of  a 
cho^n  council,  with  whom  he  deliberated  on 
the  ordinary  measures  of  state.  In  accepting  of 
the  honours  which  were  offered  to  him,  he  check- 
ed instances  of  extreme  servility,  and  acquitted 
himself  with  great  liberality  or  moderation  In 
the  use  of  the  powers*  which  the  flattery  of  dy- 
ing persons  frequently  gave  him  over  their  fomi- 


S  Dlo.  Cas.  lib.  liii.  c  SI. 
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lies  and  estates.  He  became  tiie  guardian, 
rather  than  the  co-heir,  of  the  orphfuu,  with 
-whom  he  was  joined  in  the  lather's  will.  Some 
he  pat  in  the  immediate  possession  of  the  whide 
Inheritance ;  others,  while  under  age,  he  treated 
as  his  wards,  and  brought  up  with  every  adTan- 
tage  to  the  enioyment  of  tneir  fortunes,  whidi 
they  often  received  with  considerable  additions, 
made  either  by  his  care  or  by  his  bounty. 

But  what  is  of  all  other  circumstances  most 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  this  reign,  was  the 
Judgment  and  address  with  whidi  the  emperor 
repressed  the  license  of  the  military,  to  whom  he 
owed  his  own  deration;  the  armd  policy  by 
which  he  affected  to  restore  some  fragments  of 
the  civil  government  that  he  himself  had  broken 
down,  and  the  caution  with  which  he  retained 
the  character  and  profession  of  a  civil  magistrate 
and  of  a  citizen,  while  he  governed  as  master. 
Joined  to  these,  we  may  reckon  the  able  choice 
which  he  made  of  officers  fit  to  be  trusted  in  the 
different  departments  of  the  public  service ;  the 
constancy  with  which  he  persevered  in  emplov- 
ing  them,  and  the  liberality  with  which  he 
made  them  feel  that  the  prosperity  of  his  for- 
tunes was  their  own.  Wliile  ne  gave  these  in- 
dications of  a  great  mind,  and  possessed  these 
powerful  supports  of  a  prosperous  life,  he  dis- 
pensed with  much  of  the  flattery  that  is  paid  to 
princes,  and  in  conversation  encouraged  the 
manners  of  a  firee  and  equal  society.' 

How  then  are  we  to  decide  upon  his  charac- 
ter, marked  by  appearances  of  perfidy,  cruelty, 
and  even  of  cowardice  in  some  parte  of  his  lire, 
distinguished  by  moderation,  clemency,  and 
steadiness  in  other  parts  of  it  ?  Are  we  to  sup- 
pose wliat  the  emperor  Julian  insinuates,*  that 
Octavius  received  in  the  later  period  of  his  life 
new  lights,  was  become  a  new  man ;  and  that,  by 
the  lessons  of  Zeno,  at  an  earlier  period,  this 
Cameleon  might  have  fixed  his  colour,  and  bera 
fh>m  the  first,  what  he  appeared  to  be  in  the  last 
state  of  his  fortunes,  a  real  friend  to  mankind  ? 
The  authority  of  Julian,  no  doubt,  is  highly  re- 
apectable ;  but  if  a  person  in  youth  carry  the 
marks  of  a  bad  disposition,  and  deliberately 
commit  atrocious  actions  whra  his  interest  re- 

auired  them,  we  are  still  warranted  to  question 
lis  sincerity  of  his  conversion,  though,  in  a  dif- 
ferent state  of  his  interest,  even  the  whole  tenor 
of  his  life  should  change. 

Octavius  does  not  appear  to  have  had  tram 
nature,  in  any  high  degree,  those  dispositions  to 
benevolence  or  muice  which  are  the  great  distin- 
guishing principles  of  virtue  and  vice.  He 
seems  to  have  been  indifferent  to  maz^ind ;  but 
desirous  of  consideration  and  power,  as  objects  of 
interest  to  himself.  His  ruling  passion  was  a 
desire  to  reign.  In  his  wav  to  this  end,  he 
committed  many  crimes ;  but  having  once  effect- 
ed his  purpose,  he  had  no  other  criminal  disposi- 
tions to  gratify :  or,  af^er  he  was  sovereign, 
standing  in  awe  of  a  free  spirit  which  he  durst 
not  insult,  he,  either  from  inclination  or  policy, 
and  probably  in  part  from  both,  preferred,  as  it 
is  surprising  that  every  one  else  aoes  not  prefer, 
the  proper  use  of  his  power  to  the  abuse  of  it. 

Upon  this  principle,  in  a  life  so  varied  as  that 
of  Octavius,  appearances  of  cruelty  and  of  cle- 
mency, of  caution  and  of  enterprise,  of  violence 
and  of  moderation,  mav  have  equaUy  found  a 
place  in  the  course  of  his  actions.     And  in  his 


3  Die.  Cass.  lib.  Ivi.  c.  43.     4  Vid.  Ccsars  of  Julian. 
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person,  we  may  read  the  same  character  of  am- 
bitious design,  when  he  affected  to  join  the  se- 
nate in  restoring  the  republic,  or  when  he  signed 
a  warrant  for  tne  murdsr  of  those  who  were  in- 
dined  to  support  that  form  of  government ; 
when  he  courted  the  protection  of  Cicero  airainst 
Antony,  or  when  he  sacrificed  the  life  of  Cicero 
to  the  resentments  of  his  enemy ;  when  he  made 
or  broke  off  his  treaties  of  marriace,  and  sought 
for  aids  to  his  ambition,  even  in  the  choice  ef  nls 
licentious  amours:  when  he  pardoned,  and 
when  he  executed  those  who  TVtf  e  detected  in  dsh 
signs  against  his  own  life. 

If  we  state  oursdves  therefore  as  iudges  on  the 
solemn  appeal  which  Augustus  on  his  death-bed 
made  to  the  sense  of  the  world,  it  is  probabte, 
that  as  he  was  in  some  degree  able  to  redeem,  in 
the  administration  of  his  soverdgnty,  the  enor- 
mities which  he  had  committed  in  obtaining  it, 
we  shall  bestow  upon  him  neither  the    epi^ 


thets  of  reproach  and  of  infamy,  which  he  ap- 
pears to  have  deserved  in  the  early  period  of  his 
life,  nor  thoss  terms  of  encomium  and  praise. 


which  he  seems  to  have  merited  in  the  longer 
and  more  devated  parts  of  his  reign.  Neither 
the  friend  nor  the  enemy  of  mankind,  he  was, 
by  his  personal  and  interested  ambition,  the 
cause  of  harm  and  of  good ;  but  upon  the  whole, 
if  the  history  of  the  estaUishment  made  by  him 
were  to  tenninate  with  his  own  life ;  if  the 
tranquilU^  of  his  reign  be  compared  with  the 
troubles  of  the  preceding  period ;  it  will  furnish, 
to  those  who  contend  for  the  preference  of  des- 
potical  government,  an  occadon  of  triumph. 

Justice  and  peace  are  at  all  times  the  great  ob- 
jects of  attention  and  care  to  mankind  ;  but  the 
degree  in  which  they  can  be  obtained,  and  the 
means  which  may  be  employed  to  obtain  them, 
are  different  in  different  circumstances ;  differ- 
ent on  the  supposition  of  small  or  extensive 
states,  of  poor  or  of  rich  nations ;  and,  in  some 
circumstances,  they  may  no  doubt  be  better  ob- 
tained by  the  wisdom  and  discretion  of  a  single 
person,  than  by  any  system  of  public  councils  or 
popular  assemblies,  wnich  the  people  to  ht  gor- 


emsd  are  themsdves  fit  to  compose.  When  this 
is  the  case,  i|  is  fortunate  that  siuffle  men  are 
found,  who,  without  any  criminal  Inclinations, 
are  willing  to  undertake  the  govomment  of  na- 
tions. A  succession  of  such  characters,  indeed, 
is  more  than  human  nature,  bv  any  known  rule 
of  substitution,  whether  by  Loheritance  or  by 
dection,  can  continue  to  furnish.  It  is  well,  it, 
in  a  series  of  afes,  where  the  government  of  the 
world  b  comnutted  to  the  discretion  of  an  indi- 
vidual, the  good  in  any  degree  compensate  the 

As  AupjotoB  had,  to  the  last  moment  of  his 
rdgn,  affected  to  hold  the  sovereignty  by  a  mere 
temporary  appointment,  he  could  not,  in  consist- 
ence with  his  own  iMt>fessions,  either  name  a 
successor,  or  dispose  of  the  empire  as  the  inheri- 
tance of  his  family.  At  his  death,  therefore,  some 
persons  might  hope  to  see  the  commonwealth  re- 
stored ;  others  might  wish  to  see  the  late  contest 
for  dominion  revived,  and  many  questions  might 
have  arisen,  that  would  have  involved  the  em- 
pire in  fresh  trouble,  lliese  questions,  however, 
with  the  projects  or  hopes  that  might  be  founded 
upon  them,  were  in  a  great  measure  prevented, 
by  the  precaution  which  Livia  had  taken  in  hav- 
ing her  son  Tiberius,  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
late  emperor,  associated  with  himself  in  the  gov- 
ernment. 

When  Augustus  was  seized  with  his  last 
illness,  Tiberius,  in  the  capadty  of  his  associate 
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in  the  empire^  tm  has  been  mentioned,  set  out 
for  the  armiee  in  Dalmatia ;  but  he  received  on 
hit  way,  a  message  Irom  his  mother,  intimating 
the  kwt  symptoms  of  approachins  death  in  her 
husband.  Upon  this  intimation,  he  returned  to 
Nola,  and  arrived  either  before  Augustus  ex- 
pired, or  before  his  death  was  publicly  laiown ; 
and  having  given  out,  that,  in  a  conference 
with  that  experienced  prince,  he  had  received 
bis  last  instructions  for  the  government  of  the 
empire,*  he  toolc  hold  of  the  reins  the  moment 
the  other  was  supposed  to  have  dropped  them, 
assumed  his  usual  imperial  guards,  and,  by 
sending  orders  to  all  the  provinces  and  military 
stations,  took  upon  him  to  continue  the  same 
model  of  government,  without  any  cessation  or 
interval  whatever.* 

The  new  emperor,  with  the  usual  precaution 
to  stifle  competitors,  ordered  Agrippa,  the  sur- 
viving grandson  of  Augustus  to  be  put  to  death, 
and  to<^  every  other  effectual  measure  to  secure 
his  own  accession.  At  the  same  time,  either  in 
imitation  of  the  cautious  policy  of  the  late  em- 

Seror,  or  in  pursuance  of  that  hypocrisy  and 
issimulatjon  to  which  he  himself  had  been  long 
accustomed,  and  to  which  he  was  naturally  in- 
clined, he  affected,  in  his  correspondence  with 
the  senate,  to  pay  the  utmost  deference  to  their 
authority,  and,  in  his  letters,  took  care  to  em- 
ploy all  the  modest  expressions  of  a  private 
citizen. 

Being  tribune  of  the  people,  he  ventured  only 
in  this  capacity,  he  said,  to  call  noon  the  senate 
to  give  tneir  orders  respecting  the  funeral  of 
Augustus.  For  his  own  part,  lie  had  taken  his 
place  by  the  corpse  of  the  deceased,  and  in  no- 
thing else  could  take  any  public  function  upon 
him.  The  senate,  he  continued,  would  be  pleas- 
ed to  order  the  guards  that  might  be  necessary  to 
preserve  the  peace,  and  they  would  take  every 
other  precaution  for  the  r^ular  performance  of 
this  solemn  duty. 

When  the  funeral  was  over,  and  the  senate 
was  assembled  for  the  opening  of  the  will  and 
memorials  of  the  late  emperor,  Tiberius  deliver- 
ed himself  in  a  voice,  interrupted  with  sighs 
and  tears ;  he  observed,  that  a  he^vy  burden,  by 
Uie  death  of  the  only  person  who  was  able  to 
bear  it,  had  now  devolved  upon  them  all ;  that 
having  himself  been  admitted  to  some  sbare  in 
the  government,  he  had  learned  how  arduous  a 
task  it  was  to  be  charged  with  the  whole  of  it, 
and  had  learned  to  make  a  proper  estimate  of 
his  own  abilities;'  but  that  in  a  state  which 
could  boast  of  so  many  illustrious  men,  they 
could  not  be  limited  in  their  choice,  nor  obliged 
to  commit  to  one,  what  was  sufficient  to  occupy 
the  talents  and  abilities  of  many. 

While  he  spoke  to  this  purpose,  and  observed 
the  aspect  of  his  audience,  frowning  particularly 
upon  those  who  gave  any  signs  of  assent,  his 
known  reputation  for  falsehood,  the  inconds- 
tenee  of  his  actions  veith  the  professions  which 
he  now  made,  the  murder  of  Agrippa,  and  the 
military  guard  which  attended  his  person,  effec- 
tually preserved  the  members  who  were  present 
from  becoming  the  dupes  of  a  dissimulation, 
which  it  was  equally  dangerous  to  reject  too 
abruptly,  or  to  mistake  for  sincerity. 


1  Suefon.  in  vit.  Tiber,  c.  31. 

2  Tacit.  Annal.  Ub.  i.  c.  3. 

8  Vari^  diraerebat  do  magnitudino  imperii,  soa  mo- 
destia.    Tacit. 


Most  of  the  members,  thongli 
trained  in  the  school  of  Auguatusy  to  kiMW  tiK 
part  they  were  to  act  on  sudi  occasions,  had  net 
yet  pertormed  this  part  upon  su^  d«ogeroi» 
ground.  They  affected  to  believe  that  Tiberius 
was  sincere,  lamented  that  there  should  be  any 
reluctance  to  accept  of  the  government  ia  tw 
only  person  who  was  qualified  to  undertake  it, 
and  tiiey  beseeched  him  not  to  desert  the  repub- 
lic in  this  extremity. 

As  the  senators  vied  with  each  other  In  these 
feigned  importunities,  Tiberius  seena^  to  be 
distressed,  though  not  persuaded ;  and  aficr  be 
had  remained  some  time  undecided,  in  the  ead, 
as  weary  and  silenced,  though  not  convinoeda  bs 
withdrew  without  making  any  reply,  or  wUb- 
out  waiting  for  any  formal  resolutton  of  the  se- 
nate. In  passing  throueh  the  crowd,  he  m 
heard  to  say,  "  That  a  heavy  load  indeed  had 
been  laid  on  bis  shoulders,  but  that  it  oould  <Ht 
be  expected  he  was  to  bear  it  for  ever  ^  that  old 
age  at  least  must  soon  entitle  him  to  re^ts." 
At  the  same  time,  those  who  were  supposed  to 
be  most  in  his  confidence,  gave  oul,  that  bat 
concern  for  the  public,  and  tbe  intreaties  of  the 
senate,  had  prevailed  upon  him  to  accept  of  tbe 
government ;  but  the  ridicule,  which  it  was  ost 
permitted  the  senators  to  obstfve,  was  seized  hj 
the  people.  "  Few  men,**  it  was  i»id,  '*  ca 
perform  all  th^t  they  undertake ;  but  this  maa, 
with  a  wonderful  modest v,  refuses  to  undertake 
even  what  he  performs."* 

While  llberius,  with  so  much  palpable  and 
even  unnecessary  craft,  acted  this  farce  in  the 
senate,  his  title  to  the  sovereignty  underwent  a 
more  serious  discussion  in  the  provinces.  The 
legions  which  were  posted  in  different  stalieos, 
though  long  confined  under  the  authoritj  of  an 
able  reign  to  the  strictest  duties  and  ordinary 
advantages  of  their  profession,  still  retained  the 
impression  of  their  own  importance,  and  of 
their  power  to  dispose  of  the  empire.  They  rs- 
collected  what  some  of  them  might  have  sees, 
and  all  of  them  had  heard,  of  times  in  whidi 
they  were  courted  by  their  leaders,  retained  wilb 
presents  or  gratuities,  and  rewarded  at  the  ezr 
piration  of  their  service  with  grants  of  land,  and 
settlements  In  the  richest  and  most  cultivated 
districts  of  Italy.  They  had  waited  with  im- 
patience for  an  opportunity  to  give  a  new  master 
to  the  world,  and  hoped  that,  in  performing  this 
service,  thev  might  recover  their  oonsequeoc^ 
and  be  entitled  to  rewards,  such  as  military  men 
had  formerly  received. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  if  there  had  been 
any  officer  at  the  head  of  the  princifMU  armies  «m 
the  Rhine  or  the  Danube,  prepu*ed  to  avail 
himself  of  this  disposition  in  the  army,  the 
sword  in  the  present,  as  in  many  other  instan- 
ces, must  have  decid^  who  was  to  succeed  in 
the  throne  of  Csesar ;  but  Augustus  having,  in 
the  choice  of  provincial  and  military  command- 
ers, guarded  against  any  danger  to  his  own  gov- 
emment,  had  by  the  same,  means  p^vided  for 
the  security  of  his  successors.  The  persons  he 
employed,  besides  those  of  his  own  familv,  who 
depended  entirely  upon  himself,  were,  for  the 
most  part,  men  of  moderate  ambition  or  mean 
pretensions ;  so  that  there  was  not  now  any^wr- 
son  of  rank  prepared  to  take  part  in  the  rcvolli 
of  the  army. 


4  Sueton.  in  Tiber,  c.  S4.    J)io.  Cass.  lib.  l?ii.  c  1. 
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Genaaniewv  the  nephtw  and  adoplid  loa  of 
Tiberiiit,  might,  by  his  popularitr  and  by  hit 
pretensUms,  buve  become  a^ormi4«Ue  rival  to  his 
uoele,  but  was  reetraiued  by  hie  moderatton 
and  the  sense  of  his  duty.  A  mutinoui  spirit 
nevertheless  broke  out  first  in  Panoala,  where 
three  legions  were  commanded  bv  Junius  BkB- 
sus;  and  afterwards  on  the  Uhiae,  where  a 
great  division  of  the  Roman  armies,  consisting 
of  eight  legions,  were  distributed  in  different 
stations,  under  the  chief  command  of  Germanl- 
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The  troops  not  having  at  any  of  their  stations 
persons  who  were  qualified  to  direct  their  dia- 
oontents  against  the  suocession  of  Tiberius,  cla» 
moured  onlv  for  an  an^gmeniatioo  of  pay,  and 
an  earlier  duicbarge  from  the  senriee,  omn,  by 
the  regulations  of  the  former  reigp,  they  were 
idlowod  to  •xMot.  "  Doomed,"  they  said,  « to 
drag  out  a  Um  of  hard  senriee  for  thirty  or  forty 
years,  and  at  the  end*  as  tlMir  rewwtl,  to  be 
banished  to  some  buna  mountain  or  siskly 
morass,  which,  under  the  namo  of  a  epttlement 
or  grant  of  land,  they  were  required  to  cukivti 

Cto  drain,  it  was  tune  that  some  rqcardahouM 
paid  to  their  merits,  some  reUef  pvarided  Ibr 
iheir  sufferings."  They  contiiMted  their  owA 
condition,  €or  erer  stationed  in  the  preeence  ef 
lerocious  enemiee,  and  subebtiag  on  ten  asses  a 
day,  with  that  of  tlie  pwtorian  hands,  hafrina 
double  their  pay,  and  placed  at  ease  amidat  aU 
the  comforts  and  pleasuns  of  the  eapitiL 

Excited  by  these  coneidcratlone,  the  legions 
in  Panoniavefuiedtotaketiieoathofallegianee 
to  the  new  emperor,  until  their  giierancei 
should  be  redressed.  They  secured  their  colours, 
ast  at  liberty  all  thoee  who  were  confined  for 
any  military  crime,  and  ceaeed  to  obey  their  of^ 
ficecs,  or  to  pay  any  regard  to  the  ordianry 
duties  and  forms  of  the  senriee. 

Tiberius^  though  greatly  alarmed*  and  sensi- 
ble that  this  attadc  on  his  authority  only  needed 
n  fit  leader  at  the  head  of  a  lew  legions  to  reach 
Um  in  the  capital,  and  to  supplant  him  in  the 
empire^  disguised  his  apprehenslone,  and  pro- 
posing to  sQothe  the  discontents  of  the  army,  do> 
poted  to  their  quarters  his  own  son  Prusus, 
aoDompanie^  by  Elius  S^anus,  a  vouog  man  aL- 
rsady  associated  with  his  fiither  S^janus,  in  the 
oommand  of  the  pmtorian  bands. 

TbeoB  young  men,  in  the  capaci^  of  commis- 
sioners, attended  by  many  persons  of  rank  and 
consideration  from  the  city,  escorted  by  two  co- 
horts of  •chosen  men,  together  with  the  greatter 
part  of  the  pnetorian  cavalry  and  the  German 
hane,  whicl^  usually  attended  the  person  of  the 
emperor,  set  out  on  thdr  mission.     They  were 


to  aviofal  osnmiittiiig  himself  «oo  ihr,  tpofct  of  htt 
intentions  in  gennal  and  ambfoieus  termft. 
**  He  might  amure  these  brare  legions,*'  he  midi 
'*  withiriiom  he  himself  hiad  so  ollen  acted,  that 
they  were  the  principal  ot^Jects  of  his  care ;  that 
as  soon  as  he  snould  recover  his  mind  from  his 
present  grief,  he  would  more  the  senate  to  take 
tlieir  just  preteneions  under  consideration ;  that, 
in  the  mean  while,  he  had  sent  his  own  son  fli 
order,  without  less  of  time,  to  accommodate 
them  in  every  thing  that  depended  on  himself; 
that  many  things  must  be  refer  ted  to  the  senate, 
a  wiae  and  experienced  coundl,  who  were  not 
likely  to  withhold  the  proper  indulgence  from 
thoee  who  remained  in  the  diecbarge  of  their 
duty,  or  to  fail  in  the  necoemry  rigour  to  those 
who  ventured  to  depart  from  it." 

After  this  letter  was  read,  a  oepturioa,  who 
had  undertaken  to  answer  for  the  legions^  n»ade 
a  demand  in  their  name,  diat  their  pay  should 
he  sixteen  aeiee  a  day  instead  of  ten,  and  that 
they  should  be  entitled  to  #Mir  dieeham  at  the 
and  of  sixteen  year^  without  bein^  oUiM^  hi  thte 
nmal  way,  after  they  were  snppoaed  diaqnatified 
far  the  ordinary  fatfarnea  of  the  service,  still  to 
remain  with  thefer  ouonri. 

To  Iheee  demands,  Dmsus  dedtned  giving  any 
anawer.  *•  The  matter  should  be  reported  to 
his  fitther,"  he  said,  «<  and  referrsd  to  the  se^ 
nate."  Upon  this  reply,  a  general  damour 
avois.  **  Wherefore  was  ha-  come,  if  not  en- 
tntstad  to  reUeva  the  army  ?  He  had  no  powera 
to  relieve,  but  he  had  unlimited  powers  to  dla- 
tres^  and  to  punish.  So  the  father  himself  was 
aoOQStomed  to  serve  them,  vrhile  he  came  to 
elade  the  prayers  of  the  soldien,  by  referring 
than  to  soaM  one  else,  who  was  at  a  distance; 
Are  we  never,"  they  said,  *<  to  see  the  face  of  the 
emperor?  la  he  to  punish  at  diecretjen,  but 
never  to  reward  without  coneent  of  the  eenato? 
Onr  rewarde,  it  seems,  are  to  be  carefully 
weighed  and  osnsidsred ;  but  our  ihtiguee  and 
our  pnnishments,  are  to  be  dealt  witlumt  balance 


In  this  dlspoaitlon  the 
the  eoldiers  went 


ibiy  bndce  up,  and 


ing  about  in  dieorderly 
partiee,  insulthig  their  officers,  and  affsettaag  to 
treat  the  authority  of  the  emporar  hiarndf  with 
conteaapt.  Their  prmumptJon,  however,  was 
suddenly  checked  at  night  by  an  edipee  which 
took  place  in  the  moon,  and  which,  In  thair  so- 
perstkione  way  of  intCTpretf  ng  natural  appear^ 
anoes,  fosmed  an  emblem  of  tMirown  sltuatioi^ 
and  by  its  event  was  to  prsgnosticato  the  seqial 
of  their  preeent  attempts.  Their  dea»ondenc% 
during  me  progrest  of  the  ecllpee,  Icept  pace 
with  the  diminution  of  the  moon's  light ;  and, 


furnished  with  a  letter  to  be  read  at  the  head  of   as  at  the  thne  of  the  greateet  obeouration,  the 


the  troops,  but  were  empowered,  without  any 
nedfic  metruGtions,  to  take  such  measures  as 
tne  occasion  might  suggest.  Having  effected 
thdr  march  into  Panonia,  and  appaoaching  the 
station  of  the  mutinous  legions,  they  were  receiv. 
ed  in  the  hosX  of  the  camp  by  the  whole  body, 
hat  with  an  aq»ect  rather  oSfcontwnacy,  than  of 
respect  or  of  duty. 

The  son  of  the  emperor  was  conducted  to  the 
platform,  from  which  U  was  usual  for  the  troops 
to  recdve  the  eonunands,  and  to  hear  the  ad- 
dreesee  of  thdr  general.  Havii^^  with  some  difr 
ficnlty  procured  silence,  he  produced  the  letter 
which  he  had  brought  from  his  €uhsr«  and 
whkh  he  had  in  obiurge  to  be  oommunicated  to 
thalegiana» 

In  thia  letter,  Tiberius  endeavoured  to  flatter 
and  to  soothe  the  discontents  of  the  army  ;  but 


efcy  itadf  was  overcast  with  douds,  and  ^very 
light  supprest  in  the  total  darfcnem  of  a  stormy 
mgSu,  they  received  this  event  as  a  spipernatural 
pntage  of  their  own  Bute,  and  in  dmpair  retiredjo 
their  tents.  They  were  eoon  afterwards  pemnaded 
to  reetore  the  odours  which  they  haa  removed 
from  thdr  place ;  and  in  order  to  avert  the 
evas  with  which  they  were  threatened,  to 
make  eeasonable  effsrs  of  suhmimlnH  to  the 
prince. 

It  was  therefiMO  thought  proper, 
should  instantly  awail  hhnself  of  tl 
change,  and,  «s  much  aa  peedbk,  ladlitato  the 
return  of  the  troope  to  their  daily.  For  this 
purpose,  he  called  them  acaln  to  the  place  of 
audience,  treated  thdr  muCTny  as  a  transient  flt 
of  humour  which  was  pasV  and  gave  them  to 
understand,  that  although  he  was  not  to  be  awed 
.    S  K 


that  Drusus 
this  fiivoorable 
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hj  thtW  threats,  kt  wm  tmrttd  by  ^t»fr  ^MO/M 
nod  submifliK*  behaviour ;  tlmt  b«  afaonld  ^m- 
pRtch  fiu  ^tBtBT  wHh  theii*  requcits  to  the  em- 
peror, and  should  join  his  own  intreadav  to 
^noeore  them  immediafee  atteotioii^  and  t»  <ik- 
tahi  every  faTour  that  might  be  eonslsleBt  wHfa 
the  order  of  the  service. 

After  the  depatture  of  ithia  meneager,  the  «x- 
pectattons  of  the  lerlena  were  fixed  eotirelj  ttpao 
the  return  be  thould  bring,  and  on  the  eneot  of 
the  yottng  CiMar'a  interpoeitlon  in  Aeir  fiivoa^ 
In  the  mean  time,  the  offleera  having  reaomed 
their  command,  and  being  obeyed  in  all  th»  or- 
dinary duties  and  forms  of  the  camn,  yrepeaert 
to  <ixert  their  anthoritv  in  stifling  the  remaiflB 
of  a.  m.utinou9  spirit,  whieh  had  so  lar  subsMed. 
'lliev  accordingly  gave  orders  to  seiae,  and  to 
poBlsk  tlie  princi^  authors  of  the  late  dis- 
orders. • 

Under  this  exertion  of  power,  the  troops  bo- 
came  w  tame  and  submissive,  as  ther  had  lately 
been  refractory  and  fefod«ns»  To  signnUce 
their  »al»  some  of  the  most  gaUty  became  -the 
inlormers  and  Isstnuseuta  of  Jutiee  against 
their  own  aocomplioes;  and  tlie  hmnour  tram 
which  this  revolt  proeeeded,  having  sank  as  it 
rose,  with6ut  any  rational  plan,  the  mntfkiy  ap- 
peared to  he  ao  entirely  stroprsssed,  and  tlie  dfa^ 
cipUoe  of  the  lecionb  ao  effeetoallT  rMored,  that 
DmsiH,  with  his  eompany  and  tneesbortwMeh 
attended  them,  depMtsd  lor  Italr,  'witbovt 
waitiiiff  for  the  retnm  of  the  officer  be  hftd  dtm- 
patched  to  the  emperor.* 

These  disorders,  however,,  were  notpeeaUart* 


the  troopa  In  Fanonia$  thev  brekA" 
more  vi^ence,  alnl  a  mere  dangersns  tendsntfy 
among  those  of  the  German  frontier.  On  this 
side^  eight  legions  were  plaosd  at  two  separatu 
stations;  one  diviaton  under  Cedna.  ea  the 
borders  of  the  low  eovntri^;  the  athsrvBdar 
Caias  Sllini,  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  both  nwier 
the  oideta  of  Germaalsvs,  wIm  beh^^  ashmled 
into  the  &knUy  «if  Onsar,  had  been  v«sled  by 


Augustus  with  the  command  of  thess 
and  with  th«  pf«shlency  of  GattL  This  yoang 
man  had  married  Agriapina,  the  dangbter  ef 
.  and  of  Julia  Anguc^'hy  whom  he 


I  a  naaietvaa  Issuer  a  oiroumstaaeB  generally 
attended  with  grsat  popular  ikvoar  aaaong'  Om 
RoAians.  Ha  was  now  attended  in  Meprsmes 
by  his  wile  AgHpplna,  with  Cahu,  afterwiwb 
bsftter  known  by  the  nsnse  of  Calianla»  the 
youngest  of  his  thres  sons,  now  carmd  in  tlie 
taasM  of  the  tnetber<  He  himself  being  en* 
tremely  aooeptable  to  the  eatmr^  and  to  the  peepAs 
if  the  provinees,  it  was  not#o«b«ed,  that  If  tbs 
empire  were  to  be  dlspossd  olv  lie  wodd  have 
had  th«  wishes  of  nfankind  in  his  Ikwmr; 
and  he  hecaane  upon  this  aceennt  a  pMneipal  oh-> 
jeot  ef  jeolottsy  to  his  adaptive  £rthar. 

The  trosps  that  were  atadoand  on  the  borders 
oC  i^  lo^  esnntrifeft  under  Cedna,  ccnapre^ 
handed  the  legions  ivhieh  bad  been  hastilr  levied, 
and  whtd&,  in  order  the  sooner  to  repbwe  13m 
a^my  that  perished  with  Varus  in  th«  unforto* 
nate  expe^tiim  beyond  the  Rhine,  had  been 
formed  witibOttt  the  asual  seleotion.  Beinflnn 
great  measnre  composed  of  emancipated  .daaes. 
and  other  persons  of -mean  con^Hthm,'  Ihey-had 
ftMt  ji^  imbibed  the  sentiments  of  nntienhl  and 
mHitary  honour^  which.  .%ngnstus  e 
to  prewrve  in  the  Ibglans.     They 


1  TtMie.  AnnaL  hb.  I.  e,  3t. 


flisnuMv9%  at  the  dihcbi  of  thM  caipeMr,  as 
afachajipsd  Altai  their  miSitiiiY  Mtth.  'thmy^wom 
Minst  thei»  oAeers,  kHM  moat  of  the  eeonk^ 
stos,  and  fturced  Cedna,  with  the  tHbaaea^  «a 
withdraw  fii<sm  tbeir^nge* 

lli«  sndMfs  of  this  revolt,  prabaUy  ilaHapui 
tfaamsdvss  that  Germaadeos,  ahbsngPi  hn  dM 
not  at  iirst»«penly  osmitenanee  their  nmtfnyv 
might  however  give  way  to  tlieir  deaiita^  anii 
sfldlnr  hisBBdf  to  be  devatai  by  thdr  iwram  to 
dbatfaroneisf  Cnsar.  Tbprosvrve  theafpui 
ances  of  order,  nntil  they  shonld  -  raoetre  'Mi 
eaamaanda^  thef  appointed  dBeers  to- net  in 
phMre  of  those  they  Imd  ^killed/ perfertted-ansBft 
of  the  nsttal  milhary  dMi«%  nMMuiteii  1^  en 
dinary  guards,  and -took  the- stated  ptvecantions^ 
as  in  the  pfuwnce  of  an  enamy*  for  die  nsdaty 
and  •peaoe  <Mf  tlwlr  campb 

Germaidcas,  trfnm  tne  aeeonntaof  tides' 


big   tnuiMction   were  brought  ta  hiaay 
•ecntoicd  In  die  nflhin  of  the  province^  nnd-in 
adminiateiing  the  aatHs  of  aBegiancf^oa  ^ 
oesdtsi  of TIberlos.    SensMettathI 
aratensions  aacpsiied  Mm  to  be  iraipeeted 
nig  eneonraged  thcae  disoidcn,   ha 
widboat  delay  to  tlm<  canm,  from  ^ 
had  been  obliged  ta  fly.     Upon  Ms 


his^wti^hi^ 
eeted  ef  tevb 


fijualiid 
idboat  delay  to  tlm<  can^  from  which  udna 
1  Msapp 
was  met  by^i^  legions;  bat  Instead  of  Uie  fi»t 


»prenrl^  kd 


spsatlii]  sUenoe  that  was  usual  in  recdvlng  tkal^ 
esinnaiMlsr  in  chief,  wasssloted  w4ih  csies>af 
disaonisnt,  and  «  mlKtare  of  e^tpastnhrtton  and 
insult.  H«  was  foHowed  by  a  nnildtnda  In  dm 
ntmost  eoafudon,  to  that  pint  vf  die  Camp  at 
wkieh  it  WW  nsmd  to  horasgne'  dM  mnnf^ 
That  he  might  observe  the  dlflbrentpafteof  Idi 
sndieAoe,  or,  in  case  any  insalt  Weffe  eifetad, 
that  he  might  distkigulsh  the  divldan  ftaa* 
whence  it  came,  he  gave  the  signal  ferthnwhais 
to-dnrw  np  In  didr  legions  and  ei>bcrt%  and  ti 
dfsplav- their  colours. 

tio  long  sa  he  spoke  of  the  veneration  dne  to 
iIm  asemory  «€  Angnstus^  and  of  the  glarfta 
aoqolred  aft  the  head  of  these  very  legi<me  j^ 
the  present  emperor  Mmseit,  be  wns  beud  wvn 
resMot  and  attention ;  bdt  when  he  tonAed  an 
their  want  of  daty,  hie  voice  could  nn  Imigii! 
be  lieard,  and  the  whole  presence  vraa- thrown 
intotimiidt.  Soma  oneoinBred  their  aotf%  eaB<' 
ed  fbr  the  rewitfds  that  were  due  to  thenr-aervl* 
ces;  odiers  complained  of  the  aesntinf  ♦f  dmli 
nay,  of  their  toUsome  mardies,  of  their  hard 
mbour  in  forming  entrendiments,  andlniaarinif 
magAsines  of  wood  and  of  forsge*  «  We  lisve 
Kdiowed  onr  cokrort,'*  saldsome  cfthe  i^Hi.ran% 
"  tOiove  thirty  yetfs :  Is  deadi  die  only  Hind' 
nation  to  be  hoped  lor  onr  kihoitts?*'  Tfcsy 
caHed  for  the  legacy,  which  they  beard  was  b^ 
•neadied  to  them  by  Ai^:«stus:  they  InvHed 
Oe  prince  to  declare  himself  so^rereigB  of  the 
eRipnN>  and  offered  to  support  bis 
with  their  swords. 

On  this  piopoaal,  Germanicus,  aa  If-i 
with  horror,  came  down  trtm  the  platlWin  ^l> 
which  he  itood,  and  was  hastenkHr  ta  retire^ 
when  ntimbcm  Interposed  to  stop  Mm.  <*  If  y 
duty  to  the  emperor/  he  8aid>  <*  la-nMiro  pitidaus 
to  me  than  my  life;*'  and  at  theae  narda,  draw- 
ing his  sword,  he  tanied4he  point^lt  towwdi 
Ms  own  breast.  Some  of  tholM  who  vrctn^ncai^ 
hddholdof  hismrm;  othera  called ovt^  Id  ttn 
MHkti  and  one.  In  particalar,  readdng  his 
swnrdySddyfaieliUt/  kuihmfmt  tbanysn^own. 

It  Is  not  t»  be  ^piestianed,  that  Oennanfamt 
might  have  led  thie  army  into  Italy,  «Ml  w1^  • 
general  tsnnasDt  phMMd  hImMf  ht  we  li«ad  etftba 
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•vpleei  Wt  be  seoM  to  htfn  appnUMbd  tlw 
frfti  of  wioeiwioQ  fa  Ute  ftmuit  enapenr,  wilh 
atttiM  rwpcct  ami  tUdity  thit  taimipiiiy  tbe 
«Dtittc»to  of  loyAHr  and  ^nty,  tindor  noit- 
«rohJes  already  jNtoUialMiL  Bdng  ietiraoa  to 
witfadnw  finMtt  the  tantat,  aod  a  way  htkag 
«MMUi«rhiin  bj  the  officers  of  his  tnfa,  hen- 
tired  to  deUherato  on  the  pieseBi  aianaing  ttato 
ofaffiifs. 

I'he  leaders  <if  thia  nratiRy  were  about  to  open 
a  eowespeadeaee  wiUi  the  kgieiw  on  the.  Upper 
Uhiiw.  The  eaeoiy  were  in  sit^ht  on  the  oppo- 
site banks  of  thevirer,  and  ready  to  talce  adraa- 
ta^aof  thaw  distractions.  Soae  of  the  eOoen 
preienit  genre  it  as  their  opinh»iv  that  anatmy 
sheuid  be  frrssed  Brom  the  prorinciftl  eoherto  to 
oim»we  the  lefions ;  but  this  was  r^eeted  by 
others*  ae  lilcely  to  end  in  aeivil  war.  Severity, 
i4  wae  ebternd  by  somsy  asight  exasperate; 
snusMsteni  te  was  said  by  others,  micht  breed 
inwolMMe ;  and  the  service  was  eqiudhr  exposed 
toenftr,  whether  the  treeps  were  indulged  in 
aU^eir  demands,  or  In  none.    It 


at  laet»  that  by  a  Hltle  artifioe»  without 
ting  «he  authority  of  the  easperor,  the 
si*  the  attiy  might  be  satisAsd.  For  thte  poni' 
pes^  it  was  proposed  that  a  letter  sheuid  be 
fetenad»  ae  £pem  Tib«niM»  so  dated,  that  In 
wintiof  ii  he  eould  net  be  sunpesed  to  hnow^if 
the  disecderwhishttsw  took  piaee;  that  inthte 
Istter,  he  should  Im  perssoated,  as  Joflaring,  by 
a  Tolnnlnry  act  of  ge^dnesi,  his  intentSen  to 
double  the  legacy  begusefhed  by  Aogustue;  to 
tix  dw  entiN  penod  sir  senrioe  at  twenty  ysai% 

and  ftk^-^  tkA  MiJIiirt  ■  dndM  -^  -« * 


A  loiter  to  tliis  purpose  beteig  aecowflngiy  pir>»- 
dneed,.the  artifice  was  suspected,  but  theteiuw 
WW9  meed  to^  provided  that  the  kfsoies  were 
instently  paid ;  that  those  who  bad  ssrred 
twenty  years  should  be  diMharyed,  and  those 
who  mid  eewed  sixteen  yearsi  ihoBid  be  eoDempt- 
le  erdiisary  duties  ef  the 


ed  as  vetsrans  ftom  the  erdlisary 
Many  were  aooordia^y  d 

lasBoreus  were  paid  up  their  afatfe  of 
with  suoh  money  as  could  be  selleet 
edsflMngtheattendanteof  theprfaee.  Othsffs 
were  persuaded  to  sufiiBr  a  ds&y  of  payment, 
until  they  should  oobh  into  ^uartsiu  ter  ths 
whiter. 

I^)mos  this  teteiun,  Oermanieos  repatnad  to 
tfanrorthsUppsrllhtae,  wherv.with  Uiia  tiou- 
hie,  and  by  uMuna^f  the  mma  mtuMes,  he  pra- 
-•siled  on  the  legions  of  that  division  to  wftfadMfW 
iatn  qnartete.  A  uuitinT  of  the  tiuepe  on  tiie 
Weser  had  broke  out  at  toe  same  time ;  but  was 
snppnsssd  by  the  courage  and  ability  of  the  odU 
earatthsirhead. 

It  appears,  4hat  Tiberius,  on  hearlof  of  these 
mntfaJuien  the  Rhine  and  the  Wcesr,  had  re- 
I  to  the  aenate,  and  wished  to  avaU  himsctf 


of  thste  authority  in  restoring  the  diseipline  of 
thearmv.    He  probaHy  meant,  to  the  name 
this  body,   to  infliet  the 
while  he  rsn 
Oflh»ofgi«ni 


of 
severitiei, 
to  himself  the  more  popular 
indulgeness,  orofmaUugsome 


A  eemndttee  ef  the  snnate,  of  whom  one 
MunatiusFlaneasisnMntlooedssthehead,  was 
aeeerdingfy  sent  to  the  quarters  of  the  army,  and 
arrived  at  theufro  Ukierum^*  whers  Gemumicus, 


S  A  Rcnnan  MMier.  «ftor  b<j  was  exempted  frc<a 
th«t  cN-fliDary  ducitM  or  Uiu  camp,  was  rvUiuvU  tU  liia 
coToun  to  encounter  thv  euctay. 

S  In  tbe  BikUopric  o(  Cologne. 


with  two  legten^iafter  fnleting  theUte  mntta^ 
was  rethred  ter  the  winter.  Ae  sson  ae  it  was 
known,  that  diputiBB  wore  arrived  from  the  se- 
nate, to  take  copiisanee  of  the  state  of  the  army, 
the  sohUen  apprehended  that  the  late  agreement 
was  to  be  set  aside;  that  the  indulgSDetos  grant- 
ed  tothem  were  to  be  reeatted,  and  thatsome* 
thing  ungraeions  was  intended,  whiok  the  em- 
neror  ehme  to  eaecute  in  aoow  other  naaae  tiwtt 
ois  own ;  for  so  tbe  arts,  by  which  tbe  empire 
had  beso  governed  near  my  ysan,  now  Immni  to 
be  understeed.    In  thie  pereoaelon,  the  sohUers, 


in  a  riotous  manner^  swembhd  round  the  4|nar* 
ters  of  their  general;  andasa  signal,  that  they 
were  noi  any  longer  to  reepect  his  authorkjpf 
■  *  etanoard 


they  tece  the  hnnerial  etandard  from  tbence ; 
and  to  deter  civil  effioers,  Ibr  the  ftiturs,  frote 
intorpoiing  in  their  afftdxa,  meant'  to  have 
murdered  Altmatias  Plancns,  and  the  other  de- 
puties of  4he  eviateb  Theee  oAeen,  bowevei^ 
took  relive  at  the  edeursof  ons  of  the]egions> 
where^  aooording  to  the  praetice  of  tbe  Kooaan 
armv,  they  liad  the*  protection  of  a  sanctuary, 
and  W  thie  mcane  eecaped  the  late  that  was  In- 
tended Cor  them. 

Gersaanione  beiuf  etiU  aoconrpaaled  hi  l»ls 
<pHirtsraby  his  wile  Acripatoa  and  her  infiuit 
eon,  the  yeungsei  of  Ins  idiildron,  and  appra. 
hendbig  that  thsy  could  not  be  sals  in  this  pWe 
of  dieorar,  determined  toreaMve  them  to  some 
other  etatkm,  where  the  troope,  remaining  in 
their>dnty,  were  likely  to  aflbrd  tbemproteouoii. 
At  their  departure,  the  eoMlers  seeinr  the  wUb 

ivourite  1 
followed  by  a  numeroue  train  of  female  attend- 

leir  eatojs 
lihlGhno  TCtpeotwuito  be 


and  the  intent  ohUd  of  their  Ibvourite  leader^ 
>v  a  numeroue  train  of  female  attend- 
usm  their  eatop,  as  from  a  place  in 
tea  to  be  paid  to  sex,  ilge,  or 
with  the  eMaet  of  their  owv 
viotenoew  Someerowdedinthe  wi^ofthlsnie- 
lanebolytimin,.  and  endeavoured  to  detain  them; 
while  others  fUB  to  the  hueband,  and  beeeeohed 
him  to  spare  the  legloaa  so  cruel  a  reproach,  as 
was  implied,  In  hte  supposing  that  the  Win  of 
Gcrmanious,  the  daughter  of  Agrippa,  and  the 
gaund-daogbter  of  CMear,  with  her  Intent  child, 
were  obliged  to  fty  Ibr  safcty  fhmi  their  qua»> 
tars. 

The  prinee,  observing  the  dispoeition  of  tbe 
sakUera,  aeised  the  oapMtunlty  of  regaining  his 
aotiiority  ;  and  aaaking  it  a  condition  that  they 
would  return  to  thehr  dutf ,  complied  with  theilr 
reonest. 

In  tile  tett  mottMBtof  seal  to  signalize  their 
aOecileB,  multitudes,  wtthont  knowing  the  eauee 
of  tbe  change,  poeeed  with  the  impetneeity  of 
popular  tomuHe,  by  a  rapid  tninelticn,  from  eite- 
extrene  to  the  other,  called  out  for  Justice  on 
theee  who  had  been  leaders  in  the  late  mutiny ; 
and  themeelvee  became  wHUug  instrumente  in 
punishing  euoh  as  were  pointed  ouf  to  them  as 
auliters  of  a  guilt,  in  which  the  whole  hud  been 
coneemed.  Germanieus  and  the  principal  offi- 
cers  withdrew  from  the  scenes  leaving  a  eentorion 
en  the  ipifttforin  to  preside  in  this  fxirBord{nai;y 
oiHunMi  of  justSee.  Tbe  prieouers  that  were 
brought  to  him,  were  hoisted  up  Into  ^ew,  and 
upon  the  verdict  of  tbe  multitude^  to  spare  or  to 
punish  tbem,  were  releaeed,  w  thrown  do%vn 
from  the  platterm,  and  soflfered  immediate 
death  fnm  the  bands  of  their  l^llew  soMien. 

The  eame  diserders  had  broken  out,  and  still 
at  Vetera,^  the  etetion  of  the  filU  and 


4  Nearly  opposite  to  CU'tcs. 
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ibittGci 


wiimhtimg 


ij»  eoi^ltioB  to  enforce  liie  aotherttjr*  tutmamd 
wt  Ibe  bmA  of  a  powerfiil •nmy-i  mmt  idt  iBetiim 
fimm  to  Ceoiam  wlio  wm  preeentwilh  tbe^MO* 
iioMM  tTMpe*  itquiriof  tiMi  tk«gr  ■hnnWi  ef 
ilieir  own  oooerd*  brine  the  gtitt^  to  JMtiee  f 
tmi  ifiUinating,  ttMtt  If  thkiv^e  Botdeoe  belbre 
bk  arriYal,  be  wm  deiermkidk  vMhoat  di»> 
lasction  ol"  pflTMM,  to  p«*  the  whoto  to  the 
Hfford* 

Ootbleintimetioa,  AeoBeidcBBfaleMniibtr  ef 
$be  ioldien  eatored  into  %  «Micertfiwf<»eentif 
the  Tengeanoe  reqnfand  of  tbeok.  nul  at  atiawa^ 
pointed,  b^|»B  the  elaagfater  of  Choee  who  wwe 
vioet  forward  in  the  ntirtiny.  As  the  oamp  wm 
eooa  thrown  toto  ooniMokit  it  beteBM  iaMMeiibto 
to  laahi  any  dktlnelio*  of  piraeas»  and  the  mae- 
iaore  eateaded  to  att  thoee  who  orowded  injthe 
wagr,  and  who  were  not  ^prieed  of  the  deeiga. 
Crenaanirat,  at  hie  arrival  fonnd  the  teato 
stained  with  btood,  the  passegee  strewed  with 
heapeoftheshOn,  aod  all  the  appearaaoes  of  a 
faatp  eannised,  and  of  an  ar*; 
sw30(d.    Thoee  who 

Bveeent  to  par  remet  to  the  authority  of  thdbr 
Wnien;  but  had  shomi  theiaoelirae  oapahto  of 
|iw  greateet  extreaMe  i^ast)  tlMir  ofl&eer8#  as 
well  as  against  their  fi^ow  etddiers. 

These  were  the  pciodnal  difiddOss  whieh 
Xiberiae  enoeuatersd  in  effiMtiag  his  sneqeBsfam  ) 

&  had  other  alalia  in  the  ^oeauBsnosmeat  ef 
reign,  but  of  laArior  aseweot.    Saoh 


lay  pot  to  the 
a&Oedlbr  the 


the  troobiaeoccaeieaed  by  the  impoetnre  of  Cle- 
» had  been  a  elave  in  the  service  of  the 


9MQ%  wliol 


and  the  eeaepifaey   of 


SSboSuTLiboL  J^  being  eaeoam^  by  hie 
aftnity  to  the  higheet  naosee  in  tiM  repubUo^ 


had  formed  some  Tisioaary  design  en  tlM  eaiplxa. 
.  QeoEiea^  apon  the  death  of  the  b 
]|ad  genA  to  the  pUee  at  wUoh  hbi 


>hite 


jKaiiied  in  «dW  meant  to  haie  esodttolsd  him 
tooaeoftlieamiissin  Gaol,  where  he  made  no 
4eabt  that  the  eoa  of  Agrippa,  and  die  Ihieal 
deaoendaat  of  Cesar,  woald  have  fouad  a  h^ 
fMmMo  receptioa;  but  his  Awiga  hsiag  paa- 
vgaled  by  the  dftath  9f  thia  oBfenmnato  ycmaa 
man,  lie  formod  a  prefect  sdll  more  wild  and 
tamiiatie,  ibandad  in  seaas  fweiiililasNiii  whkh 
hehimedfboreto  Ms  deeeaesd  mastSKr  he  took 
liis  nam^  and  propeasd  to  peraeasto  him.  IVs» 
t^iMHi^toliaveeeevped from  the  eraehy  of  the 
BsarpiT  Tiberias,  ae  firequently  chat^^  hie 
alaoi^  aad  atfected  oonenafaient;  bat  saffarsd 
himself  to  be  seen  by  thoee  who  wen  likely  to 
be  imposed  upon,  and  to  afford  him  preteotioa 
or  fopport.  Ho  was  aeooicdiagly  fiivoued  by 
many  persons  of  coaseqneneej  who  were  either 
deeefVed,  or  willing  to  oouatenaooe  aoy  attend 
tjbat  fvas  made  to  distarb  the  present  eaooeesion« 
Among  hia  euppoeed  abeltsrs,  howav^  he  had 
anibrtunately  one  poaim  emf^yed  by  the  eao- 
peror  himself,  to  eedaee  aod  to  dromnfmit  hiai* 
By  this  emissary  a0(BOt|ng  to  beHove  hie  story« 
and  to  aid  him  in  asstrtii^  his  pretenstoaa  to 
*&B  throne,  he  wae  delivered  over  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemies,  and  was  pat  to  deatfi  by  order 
of  Tiberioe,  who,  it  is  said,  had  the  barbaiVM 
curleeity  to  visit  him,  and  to  oaamine  hie  Uka- 
aess  to  Agrippa  be£»re  he  wae  esseottd. 

The  mtqperor  wae  eeon  after  rather  smasid 
than  alarmed^  by  the  informatJoas  bereeelvad  of 
t^  praoiises  of  Seriboniof  Idbo,  bk  other  oorn* 
petitor  for  the  throne  of  Casar.  This  young 
loan,  being  by  his  mother,  the  grandson  of 
Pompey,  and  by  his  fiitlier,  the  nephew  of, 
&rjbooia,  who  was  the  first  wife  of  Aogustn^ 


with^ 


[Boom  VX. 

tiMbOsaslaof  J«li%  saMt  «r  hea 
chiMben.  'His  aftaW  to  thoeofenjtou»a/  the 
warl4  IsMpiasd  Idm  vri«h4hoaihto  ani  «a| 
ttonaaheit»ethoeoaditionof  aaalject^  and 
him  opea  to  the  arts  df  Iblee  an4  desigiiiiiff  ] 
wfaemthofiMhlenofthethneaenooiiragoi  • 
the  pMpeet  of  impaaky,  and  evoAof  ravn 
-^  •  miaa  ■flbtgag  wmJL  §m  thaaafcty  ^  the 
r,  entieed  the  nnwhry  to  enaago  timaB- 

order  to  have  the  merit  of-  hsfena^  hgpiBM 
theai*  In  tUe  odioaa  eheraitsr,  a  eeaataa  et 
the  name  of  Firmiae  Oatoe,  paaaOnd  npaas  the 
wnebniiii  of  JUbo,  made  him  aequaialed  with 


aelvoloffeie,  as 
tera ef  dreaiM;  who  iattemdhim  with  the hoMa 
of  caapiiTi ,  and  after  he  wee  ongagod  bt  thia 
idle  or  orimiaal  omtaspoadsnee,  oontrhrod»  by 
moons  of  one  Fhecas  Vesedkudns.   wh»  dbs- 


anatid  the  ooort,  to  give  eeont  iafofasatisa  of 
Sowhol 

Tibsrii 
this  feeble  anti^onisl,  reibsed  to  i 


I  whole  to  the 
Tiberios, 


the  emperor. 
emplovBBg  aQ 


aQ  hie  artifiee  Maiaet 
eee  thoT^r- 
mer,  bat  direetod  hial  to  oeathmo  hie  Infriffae^ 
and  to  repert  the  progress  of  it  by  tfaa  aame 
ehanneL  While  he  eencurred  In  luring  lUa 
«mre  for  the  onhappy  poang  man,  ho  raised 
Urn  to  the  dignity  of  pssBtor,  treated  him,  at  the 
fsaels  ahd  entortainmsnto  of  the  pafauro,  with 
uiMsaiiiBsn  marks  ef  diatfaiction,  aad  toafc  the 
maUeism  piasaara  of  nbsnnrlag  how  iut  I 
dattoriee  joined  to  tho  hopm  of  eamire  thai  1 
gbraa  Um»  oontribnted  to  eweU  his  psaan 


in  the  mean  tioic,  and  poesibly ^.  

design  of  the  easpsror,  and  of  bis  intomMia,  waa 
ripe  for  oKoeatteo,  Fakiaioe  Trioi,  another 
natod  iaAvaaer,  h«vii«  kitbaatto  of  the  aattfr 
flmnonoof  tfaoaetrstogors,  who  had  been  asm* 
SBltad  b«r  libo,  pvapodng  to  snatch  tbo  paoy 
from  his  original  aeeoser^  and  to  hava  a  naa- 
teablo  elaim  to  the  reward,  eairied  hie  4meo- 
very  direeHy  beAro  the  seaaitoi  hot  the  em- 
peror being  premnt  when  thie  infiMoaation  eras 
dsiivwsd»didjnBthis  to  the  first  failenasE,  oosi- 
inaad  the  cImbm^  and  with  an  odioaa  aoenrasyv 
eaamefatedth^ilsoM  fsUJm  of  wUeh  Libo  had 
bean  gailty.  The  maatovs^  prataodkig  to  ha 
alarmed  at  eneh  a  trsason,  viea  with  eaob«Aaa 
ia  «sptfearionaofaUMVttnc%a«dmanyof«baBa 
contended  ftg  the  honour  of  condactlng  the  pan* 
seeutkm  which  waa  to  ba  fiRrseed  against  the 
criaaUnL 

Tlieelaves  of  the  aooused^  agreeably  to  a  Into 
ianovaHon  la  the  law,  were  traasfierred  In  pva. 
per^  tothe  ompeEor,  ^at  they  might  be  pat  to 
the  qnestton,  or  that  they  might  be  Jiaelfud  in 
eyjdwiea  ngalnst  their  msatsr. 

Liho  had  the  iast  intioBatlon  of  .what  had 
passsd,  by  a  party  of  arm  id  amn,  wha»  with 
ofden  to  eeiae  his  nerssn,  broke  Into  his  hawn. 
Terrified  by  tfaia  appeanmos,  bo  pleaded  Sm 

Tsmtf  (  or  If  this  oooU  not 

plersd  that  one  of  hiserwn  i 


to  pnt  an  end  to  Ui  lile(  And  bcmg 
disi^polnted  in  both  these  aeqaests,   ha  task 


Moniei  of  dead^  when  aeoerdlag  to 
eioib  no  wasblnordertoeeeare  tta  i 
ofhieeetoto,oavriedheCMre  the  sMiahi  to  reeatm 
By  the  decree  which  waa  glv^ 
Miily  of  I^bo  were  ponrigned 
the  astrologers,  hSs  aooom]^cee, 
I  Italv,  or  put  to  death, 
ben  thie  eetttence  paaai 
fected  regret  fur  the  unhappy  young  man, 


expelled  from  Italv,  or  put  to  deatbr 
Theompennr,  when  thie  eetttenoe  passed,  af- 
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plftlnMl  of  hii  prtelfkattenr  Id  prtireiitai^  the  ef- 
fects «f  mtrcjt  and  pMNtMd  an  intention  to 
Jiave  «p«rQ4  hky  Ulo. 

From  the  taoM  at  wUeh  the  mntitiico  on  the 
Hhine  and  Danuhe  were  soppreeeed^  and  from 
the  oonoloaion  of  this  formal  proceeding  againat 
.Scribonlua>  as  a  tndtor  to  the  htwful  sovereign  of 
the  empire,  we  mnr  date  the  acocaeion  of  Tiber- 
ine  to  the  throne  or^CaMar.  He  was  now^  in  the 
fift j^ebcth  year  of  his  age ;  is  desorihed  in  bb 
parson  as  tall,  robusti  and  healthy ;  erect  in  his 
walk  ;  of  a  fiiir  complexion,  handsome  counter 
naneok  laige  eyt,  hut  Irowning ;  of  few  wordi^ 
and  ^w  of  utteranoo;  wilbout  any  action  or 

S stare  while  he  spoke,  besides  a  kind  of 
▼olontary  motion  with  his  fingers.  His 
nanner,  no^rithstandlng  his  figure,  was  so 
ungradoust  that  AnguSUis,  in*  rseommending 
bim  to  poUio  laronr^  thought  proper  to  make  an 
i^ology  for  this  demct  in  his  appearance ;  oh< 
serving  lliat  his  uaigraieious  looks  were  mere  ao- 
cidents  in  the  outward  form  of  bis  person,  not 
espvemiona' of  Wee  in  bb  temper.'  In  his 
vouth,  he  was  addicted  to  debanchery ;  but  as 
ha  advanced  to  manhood,  being  in  awe  of  the 
emperoo',  he  learned  in  many  things  to  disguise 
his  inclinations,  and  acquired  a  habit  of  reserve 
nnd  hypocrisy. 

Anrnsttts  on  all  occasions  seemed  to  receiro 
Tiberias  with  some  degree  of  repugnance ;  so 
that  when  he  came  into  company,  we  emperor, 
if  engaged^  in  any  pleasarable  conversation, 
'changed  thesul;i)ect,  and  altered  hiaocMmtenance. 
lIuMMh  in  some  degree  reconciled  to  him,-  or 
obliged  firom  necessity  to  empk>y  him  in  the  con- 
duct of  his  alGiin,  and  thtnign  oboerred  some- 
times to  soeak  of  him  even  in  terms  of  affection 
and  confidence,  yet  he  gave  mere  Ire^ently, 
with  respect  to  him,  signs  of  aversion  and  db« 
erast ;  and  it  b  not  unlikely  that  lie  fluctuated 
to  the  last  in  hb  opinion  concerning  him.  Do- 
tennined,  hovrever,  bv  the  influence  and  in* 
ftriguesof  Livia,  or  by  the  relation  subsisting  be- 
tween tlwmr  he  left  him  in  possession  of  the 
ampire^  which  he  had  long  intended  for  persons 
mors  nearly  rdated  in  blood,  and  more  in  hb 
fiivonr  i  but  wluitever  were  tiis  motivss  of  hb 
«iioice,  ::sudi  was  the  l>elief  of  a  deliberate  and 
aelfish  design  in  aU  tlie  actions  of  Augustus, 
tlMt  he  was  l»y  ukany  supposed  to  have  chosen 
Tiberius,  merely,  that  in  the  comparison  of  his 
nwA  eharaoier  with  that  of  hb  sucosssor,  the 
preference  might  be  giTen  to  himselL 

Before  the  events  whieh  hare  bean  mentioned 
Iwd  put  Tilierius  in  full  possession  of  the  goyem- 
mem,  and  while  he  yet  affected  to  decline  it,  the 
eonsub,  the  senate,  and  all  the  princmal  citiaens 
at  llome,  had  taken  the  oath  or  submission  and 
allegiance,  llie  whole  army,  and  all  the  pro* 
Tinees  sosn  afler  followed  their  example,  and  the 
worid  kMkad  with  anxious  expectation  for  the 
full  d^ay  of  a  character,  hitherto  for  the  meet 
part  wrapped  up  in  reeerve,  and  justly  suspected 
of  cmdtV.  Among  the  first  discoveries  that 
were  made  of  his  temper,  it  appeared  that  even 
hb  moAsr  Livia  had  ndstaken  bb  disposition, 
oroveiwrated  her  own  ascendant  over  him.  In 
procuring  the  empire  to  her  son,  she  had  joined 
'to  the  aeal  of  a  mother,  a  high  degree  of  ambi- 


tion, and  a  detire  to  emerge  from  a  species  of 
obscurity,  in  which  she  had  If 
her  fansband. 


,  ill  which  she  had  lived  in  the  reign  of 
She  flattered  herself,  that  upon 
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the  accession  of  Tiberius,  she  was  to  'pdMeis  a 
great  part  of  the  imperial  power,  or  to  exercise 
the  whole  in  hb  name.  IVusting  to  the  defer- 
ence, which  he  had  hitherto  affected  for  all  her 
opinions,  or  to  the  gratitude  which  he  owed  to 
her  for  the  high  oUigationa  shs  hsd  oonferrsd 
upon  him,  she  instantly  assumed  all  the  conse- 
quence she  expected  to  reap  from  hb  nreatness, 
laid  ahide  the  caution  and  reserve  which  she  bad 
ever  preserved  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  ad- 
vanced into  public  view,  and,  as  if  slut  had  taken 
possession  of  ths  empire  for  herself  under  pre* 
tenco  oi  bestowing  it  upon  hereon,  took  a  print 
cipal  part  in  all  matters  of  state,  and  appeared 
on  solemn  occasions  with  her  UctOrs,  and  all  the 
other  ensigns  or  formalities  of  a  public  station.* 

The  senate,  trustiar  to  the  mother's  aupposed 
knowledge  of  her  aon  s  incMnations,  yielded  to 
her  in  all  the  prerogatives  she  vras  pleased  to  aa« 
same,  inserted  her  name  with  that  of  the  emperor 
in  all  public  acts,  and,  in  the  tiths  of  Tiberias, 
styled  him  the  son  of  Augusta  as  well  as  of 
Cseear.  They  were  not  however  suffered  long 
to  remain  in  thb  error.  They  were  told  ^by 
the  emperor  with  an  aiarmiaff  coldness  of  man- 
ner, which  left  no  doubt  of  hu  sincerity,  "  That 
the  ambition  of  women  should  be  k^  within 
inroper  bounds,  and  that  he  shouU  aiwayacads»* 
vour  to  prescribe  such  bounds  to  hb  own.* 

From  the  time  iu  which  tbb  decluration  was 
made  bv  the  emperor^  it  appears  that  Livia  en« 
tirely  drept  her  pretensions  to  any  part  in  the 
government,  and  oecame  no  leas  reserved  in  the 
reign  of  her  aon,  than  she  had  been  in  that  of 
htar  husband. 

As  Augustus,  in  assuming  the  sovereignty, 
and  in  the  whole  of  bb  reign  was  kept  in  awe 
by  the  republican  spirit,  which  he  supneeed  still 
to  lurk  with  a  dazueeroua  violence  in  the*  minds 
of  the  peoi^e;  so  Tiberius,  to  the  affectation  of 
treading  in  the  steps  of  his  predecessor,  joined 
a  great  measure  of  distrust  in  the  dispositions  of 
the  people  towards  himsdf,  and  in  their  predi* 
lection  for  others,  who  might  be  sunposed  more 


worthy  to  reign.  Among  tuoBe.  t 
Germanicus  as  the  first  or  prindpal  object  er  hia 
jealousy.  He  had  adopted  thb  young  mao» 
mei>ely  in  comnlianoe  with  the  lata  empcroE*a 
will,  and  considered  liim  not  onl^,  as  he  was  be- 
come by  this  act  of  adontion,  a  nval  to  hb  own 
son,  but  as  be  was,  by  the  affection  of  the  peo|^e, 
by  the  attachment  of  the  army,  and  the  high  pre« 
tensions  of  hb  wife  Agrippina,  a  mos(  dangeroua 
rifval  to  himself.  He  could  not  forgive  a  person 
to  whom  the  legions  had  made  offers  of  the  em- 
pire ;  and  who,  for  havina  declined  tbe  offer» 
waa  deemed  the  more  worUiy  of  it.  Although 
he  endea.voursd,  under  professions  of  the  highest 
regard,  to  dissemble  his  feelings,  and  in  making 
hb  report  to  the  senate  of  the  disorden  which 
had  laldy  taken  place  in  the  army,  spoke  of  tbe 
conduct  of  hb  two  sons,  Germanicus  and  Dru^ 
stts,  with  equal  tenderness  and  applause;  he 
had  nevertheless  suffered  the  retainers  of  hb 
oaiKt  to  sse  through  this  disguise,  encouraged 
thera  to  charge  Germanicus  with  want  of  ca- 
pacity or  courage  en  that  occasion;  and  had  ta-i 
ken  bb  own  residution  to  remove  him  from  a 
situation  in  which  hb  popularity,  the  ambition 
of  Agrippina,  or  the  presumption  of  tbe  troops 
under  hb  command,  might,  in  a  mcnnentv  en* 
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gage  Mm  In 

Upon  tlMse  motiTea,  t]ia»ibre>  Itwrnvropm- 
ed  to  remove  Germiinleaa  from  the  German 
ttatioDf  and  firom  the  command  of  tnwpe«  liy 
irhom  be  wae  belored,  to  the  cemmandof  an 
army,  inferior  In  potot  of  character,  and  to 
which  he  was  lem  known,  or  lem  an  ol^eol  of 
iaTonr. 

While  Ihis  remlation  wae  taken  at  homo, 
Germankoe,  after  the  eoppreedon  of  the  kvte 
mntiniea,  that  he  mifht  not  aoffier  the  aokUerato 
brood  over  their  gneTaneee,  gave  them  leiaorc 
to  renew  tiieir  complainti,  or  leave  them  to 
laagoiah  for  want  of  em^vmoit,  fr«||ected  an 
exfwdition  beyond  the  iUiuie,  and  pMrnd  thia 
river  with  twMve  thoueand  men  of  too  legions, 
twenty  cohorts  of  the  provinces,  and  dght  alsB, 
«r  TCgttnents  of  horse.  By  this  sadden  irruption, 
made  before  it  was  known  thaA  his  tr6ops  wore 
wiDinff  to  obey  him,  he  surprised  a  great  body 
of  barbariatts  asssmUed  to  take  advantage  of  the 
dieerdcr  which  they  suppooed  to  subsist  in  the 
Rinnan  army,  dispersed  them  with  great  elangb* 
ter,  continued  his  march  to  the  fimous  mnnd 
on  which  Varus  had  l»een  cut  off  with  nis  le- 
giens;  and  findfaig  the  field  still  covered  with 
the  miboried  bones  of  the  slain,  gave  directions 
to  have  them  collected  and  intermd.  In  tlUs 
plans  office  ths  prinpe  himself  mixed  with  the 
private  men,  and  put  his  hand  to  the  work ;  a 
circumstance  which,  when  reported  at  Rome, 
eonslderahly  increased  the  jesloo^  of  the  em« 
peror*  From  thenoe  he  pryoaed  to  invade  the 
territory  of  Arminiu^,  ano  to  puiiSsh  that  b«r> 
bi^an  Ar  his  treachery  to  those  unfortunate  le- 
glens.  In  eaceoution  of  thia  desif  n,  being  "m- 
vMed  with  a  thousand  vemds,  he  embarluMl  on 
the  Ems,  fell  down  this  river  to  a  oonsideraUo 
diatance;  and    having   landed  on  its 


bank^  akd  ovemn  t&  country  irem  thmico  to 
the  Weser,  in  his  encounter  with  the  nativw  ob> 
tahiad  two  considefable  victories. 

Alter  these  operations,  Gcrmaoicos  again  re- 
turned to  his  ships  in  tiie  Ems,  and  continued 
hk  navigation  to  the  sea.  Supposing  that  the 
month  01  the  Rhine  was  contfgnons  to  that  of 
tlie  Kms,  he  proposed,  by  a  short  voywe  on.  the 
coast,  to  pam  ftmn  the  one  to  the  other ;  and 
without  ejqMMing  bioueif  to  i>e  harsssed  in  a 
nUKTefa  by  hmd,  to  recover  lUo 
the  IWmtier  of  GauL  On  this 
however,  having  met  with  difficultiea  with 
iridch  neither  his  veaaela  nor  his  mariners  were 
lit  to  contend,  hia  fleet  waa  diapersed ;  many  of 
6ia  ahipe  were  castaway  on  the  continent,  others 
wrecked  on  the  oontignons  islands,  and  some 
drove  quite  into  Britain.  He  himself  sot  on 
shoreon  the  coast  whichis  now  called  East  Friea- 


,,  and  mw  with  deepalr  the  anparent  wreck 
of  many  veesds  of  his  fleet,  which  eeemed  to 


or  many  veesen  of  1 

be  lost  irrecoveralily  on  tbe  baidcs  which  won 
left  by  the  eea  at  low  vrater.  From  this  disas- 
ter, Mwever,  he  recovered  the  greater  part  of 
hie  fbrees.  The  veeeels  that  were  in  company 
with  his  own,  got  afloat  on  the  return  of  the 
flood,  and  the  troope  fimn  on  board  of  them 
were  landed  without  any  con^eraUe  loss.  By 
this  secape  of  his  army,  he  was  stUl  in  condli 
tion  to  make  head  againat  the  natives  of  the 
conntrr,  who,  intending  to  profit  by  the  ioesm 
he  had  recently  sustained,  were  assembled  on 
the  Weser ;  but  being  aurprised  by  hia  auddeu 
re-appearance,  they  fled  before  him,  and  separa- 
ted to  their  dUSerent  quarteM. 

GermauicuB,  upon  nis  returu  from  this  cxfo- 


[BbocTH 

dition,  and'whBe  be  wai  flMdi««l^  n  renewii 
of  eneb  uporattoas  on  the  AHowIng  yenr,  Itai 
Intimation  of  the  emperor*s  intention  to  reniowi 
'  miMeslatlcnontfaeRblne.  TMn  fmi- 
wae  accompanied  vrith  »  meaeaM  fwfT  «f 
St  flattering  oommeadation  of  Mn  nervfu 
eee.  He  wua  in^med  to  Bomo  under  wvetesNte . 
of  celebeating  a  trhimpb,  which  had  been  #fw 
creed  toMm  for  hia  late ri^leriee ;  And  ffsr  tke 
purpoee  of  aaanmlng  the  censidBte^  to-wMA  he 
was  destined  on  the  aypwachhitt  Tear  tm  «ol> 
leagae  to  the  emperor  hnaaelfi  Aa  it  -wna'adq^ 
pewd,  however,  thal^  under  an  sppfiMOtf  of 
modeety,  or  unwilHag  to  withdraw  trmmt  n  ha- 
aardons  war  in  vrhteh  thn  troops  lie  comrnnnANl 

were  still  engaged,  be  might  deettoe  aoeeptlMr^ 
a  moon  honotvy  invitatisn,  k  was  aabjoteni  U 
of  rconU,  that  tha  rmnniiM  ef 


glory,  if  there  wmt  mM  any  to  be  ruayed  -ha  dm 
*  lor  Ihi  I 


quarter,  ought- to  be 
Sraoas,  thSv  being 


whom  to  eoUeet  his 

An  invitation  to  court,  aooompani«d  wMi  tb» 
last  of  thcna  sensiiisrstir        -       - 
many 


ttttdarstood  to  be  a  aereniptuiy  oommandy ' 
Germanwws  aooormngW  ebcynd.  Onhlanarteil 
in  Italy,  only  two  cohorts  or  boMaBoaa  wcfo 
sent  mm  Rome  to  ressife  him.  Bntoa^aj  ofr- 
cumatanee  tsnded  to  aagment  the  Jeolanay  of 
timempspsr;  the  peatea  part  of  the  unMurian 
bands,  minted  w&i  multitudes  of  the  pe^Oe 
of  every  sec;  condition,  and  ago,  adraanad  ef 
their  own  aoeeodeoaseadleslinm  thadtr,  and 
reesivad  him  with  uncommon  aorlmiMHiaui  of 
joy.'  Having  made  hts  entry,  aa  hnd  bean  pro- 
posed, in  trtompfa,  he  wae,  with  tba-omnerer 
liimaelf,  pat  in  nominatlen  far  the  eunaiBiti  ef 


thefiB&owing 

The  nopidi 

appeared  to  b4 


laity  of  which  Germnnku*  wtm 
«  possessed  In  the  oity,  wns  no  lem 
asortilying  to  the  empsror,  than  his  potiur  te 
theanmywas  auppoeed  to  Im  4ancero«8*'  RH 
presence,  if  it  did  not  obscure  dM  Justre  of  tha 
amperar  himeelf,  eeemed  to  alaae  him  la  nea»> 
tinoa&etato  of  competition  with  the  other^ooB  <^ 
Tiberius;  and  the  interestsof  theeetwo  prto*^ 
ees»  tbe  one  by  adoption,  the  other  by  ^th,  ti» 
aen  of  the  emperor,  tliottgh  euppoeed  to  be  bn 
the  best  tenue.witb  oaoh  other,  had  diiidad  «ha 
oonrt. 

Agrippina,  the  wife  of  Germanleni,  InhaF* 
iting  the  blood  of  Augustas,  and  over  inirylng 
in  iMr  haughty  looks  Um  pretsnalons  of  the  Cn- 
sasian  laaJly,  waa  beoometo  Livia,  svbom  #« 
considered  aa  aatMmotlMr,  no  lem  an  oljert  af 
animosity,  tlum  she  waa  to  tlie  eatparor  bias- 
aelf.  Umftr  these  airenmotsncee,  the  reaojation 
to  eqaoate^  Gennanioae  from  the  Gcnnan  a>& 
mios,  and  tophioehlm  In  tho  i  iiniiamid  uf  the 
eastern  previaees,  a  situation  appanuuHy  j 
-•     but  in  whkh  he  r"     ' "  '^ 


with  pemena  who  migliteorve  aa  a 
aaspiesonhieeonduot,  vrasnowear] 


-  it^sr 
aaimiesonbieeonduot,  vrasnow  eanriod  iota  esv- 
eutian.  Hn  was  Timteii  frith  n  netnwisaian  la  m 
store  the  tranquillity  of  Asiiuthat  waa^istanrbfd 
by  some  dispntm  wlUeh  haJairiaen  an  thoana. 
ossrion  to  the  kingdoma  of  Ciqipiidoda  and 
Annsnia. 

Germanicus,  in  tho  end  of  the  thii^  year  of 
the  pimiint  reign,  set  out  upon  tUs  lyyarBnlli' 
honourable  commission.      "^-* —   - 
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anthoritj  in  the  several  prorlnces  through 
which  lie  was  to  pass,  from  the  sea  of  Tonia  to 
the  extremities  of  Egypt  and  of  Syria,  he  ▼isited, 
as  chief  in  command,  the  cities  of  Greece,  stiil 
revered  as  the  principal  seminaries  of  philosophy 
and  literature;  and  upon  his  entry  into  Asia, 
proceeded  to  execute  the  commission  on  which 
he  was  sent.  He  reduced  Cappadooia  and 
Commagen6  to  the  form  of  Roman  provinces, 
making  some  abatement  of  the  taxes  formerly 
paid  to  their  own  princes,*  and  settled  Zeno,  son 
to  the  king  of  Pontus,  on  the  throne  of  Armenia. 
He  afterwards  ventured  to  continue  his  proeress 
into  Egypt,  thoueh  oontrarv  to  an  edict  of  the 
late  emperor,  which  was  still  in  force.  On  his 
return  from  thence  he  was  talcen  ill,  and  died  at 
Antioch  in  the  thirty-fourth  vear  of  his  age, 
with  some  suspicions  of  having  been  poisoned  by 
Cn.  Piso,  the  pnefect  of  Syria, .  not  without  the 
connivance  or  tne  direction  of  Tiberius  himself.' 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  the  emperor  look- 
ed upon  Germanioos  with  great  distrust,  and 
might  have  sought  for  opportunities  to  sacrifice 
him  to  his  own  safety,  or  to  thaf  of  his  son 
Drusus ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  proceed- 
ed ainr  farther  on  this  occasion,  than  to  remove 
him  from  a  situation  in  which  he  furnished  the 
court  with  continual  occasions  of  mortification 
or  Jealousy,  into  one  that  was  equally  splendid 
in  appearance,  but  tending  to  leaien  bis  conse- 
quence' in  the  empire :  and  that  he  meant  only 
to  place  him  in  the  command  of  armies  over 
whom  he  had  no  personal  influence,  and  who,  if 
disposed  to  revolt,  were  less  to  be  feared  than  the 
legions  which  wers  formed  on  the  Rhine  and 
tlw  Danube. 

In  sending  Germanicus  into  Asia,  great  atten- 
tion indeed  was  paid  to  place  in  his  way  as  gov- 
ernor of  Syria)  tne  produce  which  contained  in 
itadf  the  principal  resources  of  the  east,  apersoa 
more  liktty  to  thwart  and  counteract  hmi  in 
•jtaej  measure,  than  to  become  subservient  to  his 
ambition,  or  to  promote  his  greatness.  This  in- 
teoAioD  was  rendered  extremely  evident  by  the 
removal  of  Creticos  Sihnus,  with  whom  Ger- 
manicus was  about  to  contract  an  alUanoe  by  the 
intermarriage  of  two  of  their  children^  to  make 
w»y  for  Flso,  a  man  already  unacceptable  to 
Gttmanious,  and.  In  general,  distinffnislwd  by  a 
temper  harsh  and  intractable,  or  likely  to  dls- 
agraa  witk  every  superior. 

It  is  likewise  extremely  probable,  that  Piso, 
aa  well  as  his  wife  Planeina,  mi^t  have  learned 
bjr  their  own  penetration,  that  Germanicus  and 
Agrippina  had  incurred  the  dispkaaure  of  Tibo- 
riua  and  Livia ;  and  that  they  would  not  meet 
with  any  cordial  support  at  the  court  of  the  em- 
peror, in  caoeW  a  dlaagreenient  with  the  officers 
who  stood  in  their  way  in  the  provinces. 

Some  effects  of  an  insolence,  founded  upon  this 
supposition,  i^ipeared  in  the  behaviour  of  Piso 
and  Planeina,  while  Germanicus  was  yet  on  his 
way  to  Asia.  Piso^  having  overtaken  the 
prince,  and  passing  him  on  the  route,  without 
the  customary  muks  of  respect  or  attention, 
from  thencefoi  wai  Jfcemed  to  set  him  at  defiance. 
At  their  first  interview  In  Syria,  both  were  ex- 
taemcly  guarded,  and  showed  no  signs  of  cordial- 
lty.«r  eonfidence.  Plsa  afterwards  endeavoured 
to  pre-«eciq»y  the  affectiens  of  the  army  in  oppo- 
dtioo  to  Germanicus ;  and  had  the  boldness  to 
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march  in  contempt  of  his  orders,  with  a  body  of 
troops  into  Armenia.  When  the  prince  was 
taken  ill,  it  was  said,  that  I^so  had  spies  to  ob- 
serve the  progress  af  his  disease,  and  seemed  to 
await  the  event,  as  likely  to  place  himsdf  at  the 
head  of  all  the  forces  In  Asia.  Germanicus  hav- 
ing recovered  from  his  first  fit  of  illness,  had  the 
conduct  of  Piso  represented  to  him  In  such 
terms,  that  he  ordered  him  into  his  presence,  de- 
dared  open  enmity  against  him,  and  dismissed 
htm  the  province.  But,  as  he  soon  after  re- 
lapsed, he  accused  Piso  of  having  practisal 
against  his  life,  and  charged  all  his  friends,  who 
were  present  at  his  death,  to  bring  the  author  of 
it  to  a  severe  and  just  retributi<m. 

Piso,  hearing  of  the  death  of  Germanicus, 
while  he  was  yet  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  betrayed 
his  animosity  to  the  dead  by  public  and  indecent 
demonstrations  of  ioy.  He  afterwards  attempt- 
ed, by  force,  to  reinstate  himself  in  the  provinre 
of  Syria,  firom  which  he  had  been  oraered  by 
Germanicus  to  depart ;  but  was  repulsed  by  Sen- 
tins,  who  had  been  chosen  by  the  officers  of  the 
prince's  train  to  keep  the  possession  of  the  pro- 
vince till  the  pleasure  of  the  emperor  should  be 
known. 

Upon  this  event,  Piso  sent  forward  his  own 
son  to  Rome,  in  order  to  prevent,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  aspersions  which  were  likely  to  be 
propagated  ag^nst  him  in  the  city.  He  himself 
passed  by  Illyricum,  to  pay  his  court  to  Drusus, 
who  was  then  In  that  province,  and  to  implore 
his  protection.  Being  received  by  this  prince 
with  coldness,  though  without  prepossession,  he 
from  thence  continued  his  voyage  into  Italv. 

Agrippina,  arriving  soon  after  at  Brundisium 
with  the  ashes  of  her  deceased  husband,  was,  hj 
order  of  the  emperor,  received  by  a  great  mili- 
tary escort  and  the  honours  of  war.  She  passed 
in  a  kind  of  funeral  procession  through  multi- 
tudes that  were  collected  from  everv  part  of  the 
country  to  gaze  upon  her :  and  coming  to  Rome 
sufficientiy  impressed  with  the  idea  that  her  hus- 
liand  was  poisoned,  called  for  revenge  upon  the 
supposed  authors  of  his  death.  Numbdra  con- 
tended for  the  honour  of  carrying  her  complaints 
before  the  tribunals  of  justice,  and  of  being  the 
accusers  of  her  husbano^s  9iurda*ers. 

A  prosecution  soon  after  commenced  against 
Piso  ;  in  which  all  that  was  known  to  be  excep- 
tionable in  the  preceding  life  and  behaviour  of 
the  accused,  was  stated  against  hhn  by  Fulcidius 
Trio,  the  person  already  mentioned  as  having 
exercised  tne  ta-ade  of  informer  In  the  case  of 
Libo.  The  conduct  of  the  accusation  of  poison- 
ing, and  the  other  crimes  imputed  to  Piso  in  his 
late  command,  was  committed  to  Vitellius  and 
Veranusjpersons  peculiarly  attached  to  Germa- 
nicus. The  trial  having  Wun  before  the  em- 
peror himself,  was  afterward  transferred  to  the 
senate.  Two  davs  were  allowed  to  the  accusers 
to  enforce  their  charge,  and  three  to  the  accused 
to  make  his  defence.  The  prosecutors  brought 
sufficient  evidence  of  Piso*s  arrogance  and  extor- 
tion ;  of  much  undutlful  behaviour  to  Germaci.* 
cus  himself  in  Asia ;  of  disobeving  his  orders ; 
of  having  made  war  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
province,  but  no  sufficient  evidence  of  his  having 
made  any  attempts  by  poison  on  the  life  of  the 
prince.  The  charge  indeed,  as  stated,  or  laid, 
was  extremely  incredible,  t^at  Piso  should,  at 
the  table  of  Germanicus,  and  in  the  midst  of 
servants,  attendants,  and  friends,  venture  to 
mix  poison  in  a  dish  firom  which  numbers  were 
to  eat.  To  render  this  imputation  still  moro 
impirobabh;,  it  was  observed,  that  the  dead  body 
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bad  bMn  ogiowd  W  pobUc  Ttew  in  tbe  marlwt.    n^J^eled  «t»  by  the  tribwnai  to  whi^Jlt  w*s  r*r 
plaoe  at  Antioeb,  and  that  no  external  mailca  or 
Cdioatioiia  of  poison  weM  found. 

The  prindpal  evidence  that  was  fyroduoed  of 
any  criminal  practice  agtUnst  the  prince's  life 
consisted  of  a  collection  of  boman  bones,  some 
verses,  pleoss  of  lend  marked  with  the  name  of 
Oermanious,  and  other  supposed  charms, 
which  were  found  in  his  quarters,  and  whieh 
were  considered  as  impiemcnts  of  sorcery,  em- 
^oyed  against  the  life  of  the  person  wbose  name 
was  inscribed,  and  against  whom  they  were 
Mwposed  to  take  effect  if  the  poison  should  &iL 

The  cfaaive  of  murder,  therefore,  supported 
by  such  evKlenoe,  will  appear  to  the  modem 
nodcr  entirely  groiudiess,  and  must  have  been 


ferred ;  but  the  aocosed  seeing  that  thte  torrent 
ran  high  against  him,  and  probably  to  prerect 
the  consequences  of  a  formal  sentence  io  cbe  oon- 
flaeation  of  his  family  estate  ca(,«hort  th«  prs- 
ceedinga  1^  «  voluntary  death ;  or,  aa  w«a  sup- 
peeedby  many,  was  secretlsr  put  to  desetli  by  an 
order  teom  the  court,  lest  his  public  «xmfeaiBien 
slKmld  appear  to  Involve  the  emperor  hiaaaelf  Io 
the  guilt. 

On  either  auppoaitioii,  the  death  of  l?inn  b«ng 
coiukierad  as  an  jsct  of  self-condemBatiMv  or  m 
a  pNoaution  in  Tiberius  to  prsveat «  dimvery, 
oudfirmed  the  people  In  their  su^icion,  tfcot 
they  were  jointly  eoncemed  in  the  oMurder  of  the 
(bvewrite  prinee. 


CHAP.  VL 


Revkw  otthe  00^U  Period  m  the  Reign  rf' Tibefiui^Ajfplkalums  jf  Pengl  l^w^Di^  ofTttmm 

to  a  fwlu$eLU'e^JPtace  and  Character  tf  SejaHua^Deatli  cfDnuus,  &m  of  the  Emperor^S^- 
merUoFTibSMsUtheldcmd^Cqf^^  a^ajnatAgnpimia  and  ka-  ^^ 

dren^Dcath  of  IMa  Aygmeta^Demgn  formed  again^  Sa(mMS>~»Et»  Death-^Pnaecuium  tf  hi 
ttqipotedJcoomplue^Jr^oes-^UiAge^^cmdJOetUbrfTibentA 

n^HE  death  of  Oermaniens  is  tensidered  by 
I  some  historians  as  a  remarkable  epoch  in 
^present  reign  J  Before  this  event,  Tiberius, 
as  if  conscious  that  he  held  the  empire  by  his 
good  behaviour,  was  popular  In  his  mamieri, 
and  guarded  in  his  administration  ;  declined  the 
esctravagant  honours  which  Were  offered  to  him ; 
was  easy  of  access ;  aSected  to  live  like  a  private 
citizen ;  returned  visits,  and  accepted  invita- 
tions to  entertainments  and  leasts ;  visited  the 
sick,  attended  funerals,  and  delivered  orations 


In  praise  of  the  dead."  He  treated  the  titidar 
magiatnttes  of  Rome  vrith  the  same  ceremonious 
respect  that  used  to  be  observed  in  times  of  the 
repubUe ;  rose,  and  stood.  In  the  presence  of  the 
consul ;  took  his  place  in  the  senate  as  a  private 
member ;  was  frequently  seen  in  the  courts  of 
Justh:e  as  an  assessor,  as  an  advocate,  aa  an  evi- 
dence, or  88  a  spectator.  To  a  person  who 
saluted  him  with  llie  title  of  vmufrr,  «  Insult  me 
not,"  he  said.  **  with  that  odious  appellation.  I 
am  the  master  of  mv  slaves,  general  of  the 
army,  and  no  inore  than  prinoe,  or  first  in  the 
Mils  of  the  senate  and  people/'  He  took  the 
ttde  of  Augustus  only  In  his  oorre^Mindetooe 
wHh  foreign  powers*  In  all  his  addresses, 
whether  to  paraeiilar  members  of  the  senate,  or 
to  this  body  at  iarffe,  he  was  In  the  highest  de- 
gree reapectful  and  donrteoOs.  When  engaged 
In  debat^  he  endeavoured  to  qualify  contmdtction 
or  difference  of  opinion  with  respect  and  regret. 
To  a  senator,  named  Haterius,  on  some  such  oe- 
caaion,  he  said,  **  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me,  if, 
hi  my  duty  as  a  senator,  I  differ  from  you  some- 
what too  freely."  At  a  meeting  of  the  senate, 
In  reArrJng  some  matter  to  their  decision,  he 
oonduded  whh  these  words :  *"  I  have  formerly 


1  1)1*.  Cs«.  lib.  Ivii.  €.  13. 


2  UAA. 


said,  and  now  say^  that  it  beoomaa  tlic  _ 
yon  have  intmsted  with  so  lam  a  aham'of  the 
poblieaffUrs,  to'conaiderblandf  aatheaervaBt 
of  t^s  assembly,  as  the  ssfirtat  of  liw  peapi% 
and  of  every  liidtvldval ;  nor-  do  |  tvpant  b«  of 
this  sayfaitf ;  for  I  have  found  top,  anA  otfll^Md 

Su  candid,  liidnlgent,  imd  kM  « 
e  affected  a  ooBtfaraal  Minvne*  to  ti 
ment  en  evcfry  sabjeet,  wbcllier  •t  ] 
venue*  or  fcreirn  oormpondenee ;  own  ansHa 
to  wait  for  th^  orders  In  wriM  i  liiifiiJ  «ht 
command  of  the  army,  ami  jiiutHMJiMl^f  ka^ia- 
pleased,  when  ofiHoers,  lOnaployad  in  tbo  pre- 
vhioes,  made  their  rvpoft  Mnd^  to  * '  " 
without  oomnmnieatlng^  the  ikillOaat  of  T 
patches  0rst  to  the  senate.    :  1        . 

With  these  popular  arts,  which  tbs 
Indeed  did  nbt  ihistake  fora  reri  i 
meet  of  their  authority,   he  joined  am 
stration  In  many  things  wvrthyof  a  wise  and 
eKemphuT*  prince ,  indulged  tiM  people  $m  ^ 

freedom  of  speech  to  Wbldi  they  bad  been  r 

tomed,  saying,  that  ^'Inafreeootintry,  i' 
and  Ibe  tongue  ahonld  be  fne."  Tat" 
brought  Mm  infbrmstloa  of  any  s 
himsidf,  he  affected  Indifferenoe.  *^V^nrmktd 
such  accusations  as  diese,*'  he  vr<mld  sayv  ^^^f" 
will  be  no  end  of  thenu"  He  gave  m  Mdy 
honring  and  redress  tb  idl  the  eomtilalits  tbst 
wers  mnde  to  him  from  the  prp^isMeap  sad 
carefully  limited  the  ezai^^fna  of  Ua'aAops 
within  the  bounds  of  estabnhed  m 
foes.^  To  persons  sufViringby^vs. 
or  other  pabfic  -calamities,  to  the 
decayed  senators,  to  the  children  of 
had  bequeathed  Urn  their  eetatta  by 


a  Saeton.  in 'Tiber,  c  W. 

4  Tacit.  Annul.  lib.  iv   r^.  ft-.^. 
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therefore,  ae  the  ardour  of  acAl  lor  the  inmi- 

monwealth  was  eoppoeed  to  wax  cold,  aad  m*- 

timeofthe'clTil  wars^.  still  infested  the  country;  J  tlTes  of  ambition  and  interest  were  requii^ 


and  endeavoured  to  diminifth  that  oonstuit 
source  of  corruption,  the  idleness  which  the 
people  contracted  in  the  too  frequent  repetition 
uf  shows  and  of  public  entertainments.  He 
^ave  an  abatement  of  some  taxes  which  had  been 
imposed  by  the  late  emperor,  and  in  paj'ticular, 
mitigated  the  penalties  which  had  b^n  errone^ 
ouidv  inflicted  on  celibacy. 

Tiberius  seemed  to  have  perceived  that  the  se- 
verities employed  by  his  predecessor,  to  enforce 
marriage,  served  only  to  multiply  the  evils  of 
the  times,  without  administering  anv  effectual 
remedy  to  that  which  was  ^mfdained  of.  But 
inrhat,  in  this  enumeration  of  examples  of  his 
political  conduct,  would  have  done  him  most 
honour,  had  he  continued  to  support  it  in  the 
subsequent  part  of  his  reign,  was  the  equanimi- 
ty wiUi  which  he  reiectea  many^  frivolous  accu- 
sations which  were  brought  against  the  unwary 
by  his  own  flatterers,  or  by  th»  mercenary  in- 
formers who  began  to  swarm  in  his  time. 

In  respect  to  criminal  prosecutions,  the  change 
of  government,  which  took  olace  at  Rome,  had, 
without  altering  the  lecal  forms,  made  a  fatal 
change  in  the  effect  of  the  laws,  and  servad  to 
show,  that  the  seeds  of  despotism  may  he  laid 
in  the  freest  establishments;  and  that  when 
the  chwacters  of  men  are  changed,  the  worst 
•buse  m«y  proceed  from  the  best  Institutions.* 

The  securities  of  majesty,  or  the  restraints  pro- 
vided against  treasonable  practices,  were  princi- 
fial  obieets  in  the  laws  of  the  republic  The 
erimes  '  against  which  those  restraints  were  pio< 
Tided,  were,  in  reality,  a  trespass  on  the  mi^jesty 
of  the  commonwealth,  including  rebellion,  breach 
of  public  trust,  betraying  the  forces  of  the  state  to 
its  enemies,  or  violating  the  person  of  the  magis- 
trate in  the  discharge  of  his  office.  These  were 
Justly  reputed  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the 
people,  were  public  crimes,  and  might  be  prose- 
cuted by  any  citizen,  though  not  particularly 
interested  in  the  issue  of  the  trial. 

In  the  time  of  the  republic  the  prosecution 
of  public  crimes  was  considered  as  a  duty  ;  and 
the  cluiracter  of  an  informer,  bringing  to  light 
what  offended  the  commonwealth,  though  in 
some  instances  invidious,  was  not  reckoned  dis- 
honourable. '  In  this  character  the  most  ro- 
spectable  and  popular  citizens  sometimes  braved 
the  resentment  of  the  most  powerful  offenders, 
or,  when  engaged  in  private  enmities,  sought 
their  revenge,  without  incurring  any  dishonour 
■8  informers,  by  raising  prosecutions  on  a  public 
account.* 

The  mere  permission,  however,  to  become  a 
public  accuser,  and  the  credit  annexed  to  this 
character,  were  not,  in  all  cases,  sufficient  to 
obtain  prosecutions,  or  to  prevail  upon  persons, 
not  called  upon  by  some  material  interest,  to 
engage  in  so  arduous  and  often  so  dangerous  a 
task,  as  that  of  urging  to  justice  offenders,  who 
were  powerfully  fupported  by  their  forttmes, 
their  ranlc,  or  the  number  of  their  adherents  and 
friends.     In  the  latter  times  of  the  republic. 


ft  Lex  M^jestatis.— Msiestasest  smplitado  et  digu- 
tas  civitatis.    Cicero  de  Orst.  lib.  U.  c.  30. 

6  PubKc  crimes. 

7  Fitrste  crimes  or  offences  could  not  be  proseciited 
by  any  person  besides  the  party  aggrieved, 
person  hsving  an  interest  in  tbe  case. 

•  Plntarch.  In  LocuDo,  hiitla. 


in  aid  of  public  virtue,  it  was  enacted,' 
whoever  convicted  a  person  of  any  public  crime 
incurring  degradation  or  forfeiture,  should  be 
entitled  to  succeed  to  the  dignity,  whether  of 
citizen,  knight,  or  senator,  from  which  the 
criminal  was  degraded.  And  lest  even  thia 
consideration  should  not  be  sufficient  to  excite 
prosecutors,  it  vras  enacted,  that  a  fourth  part  of 
the  estate  of  fJie  person  convicted  should  kie  ioiiv> 
ed  to  the  reward. 

The  office  of  an  accuser,  supported  by  a  pure 
concern  for  the  public  safety,  was  commenda- 
ble ;  but  proceeding,  in  any  dejpree,  upon  mero^ 
nary  motives,  even  under  the  republic,  when 


the  cause  to  be  supported  was  the  mi^|esty  of  tho 

have  bea 
odious  and  contempjtible  ^  but  under  the  present 


state  itself,  must  1 


kve  become,  in  a  hkh  dcfree» 
«fuivu«  W.U  wuvcuj|»tible :  but  under  the  pronnt 
government,  when  the  object  of  the  law,  as  well  as 
the  motive  for  the  application  of  it,  were  ao  mueii 
changed,  the  character  of  a  proseeator,  though 
disguised  under  the  ancient  forms  and  titles,  waa^ 
in  the  highest  degree,  vile  and  detestable. 

Under  the  establishment  of  Augustus,  tlio 
idea  of  m^esty  was  transferred  from  the  stato 
itself  to  the  emperor ;  and  tbe  prindpal  object  of 
the  law  being  to  guard  his  person,  not  only  liig 
safety  and  tM  auuority  of  his  govyemment,  bat 
his  most  private  concerns,  mi^  a  part  in  th« 
majesty  wnich  was  to  be  preserved.  Whatevef 
implied  disrespect,  whatever  alarmed  his  je»« 
lousyj  or  interfered  with  his  ci^rioe,  even  in.' 
trigues  of  debauch  with  women  of  his  ftntUyv 
were  constructed  as  treason.  Under  a  eontin^ 
nation  of  this  government,  the  evil  was  faiflaoi- 
ed  by  the  pretended  seal  of  spies  and  informen» 
who,  partly  to  pay  their  court,  and  partly  tm 
merit  the  rewards  which  were  promised  nam 
the  confiscation  of  estates,  endeavoured  to  keep 
on  foot  a  continual  Inquisition,  in  whidi  tliay 
brought  to  trial  the  most  trivial  indiscretions,  a* 
well  as  more  real  offiBnces,  against  the  persoD^ 
author!  ty,  or  d  igni  ty  of  the  prince.  TIm  swomu 
of  such  persons  wno  haunted  the  steps  of  the 
unwary,  and  filled  the  senate  and  the  courts  a€ 
justice  with  cruel  or  frivolous  proaecntiona ;  Is 
which,  by  interesting  the  passions  oi  the  einp** 
ror,  they  endeavoured  to  make  him  a  porty*^ 
was  one  of  tbe  most  grievous  circumstoBosa 
attending  the  late  revolution  of  government. 

Tiberius,  notwithstanding  this  tendeney  of 
the  establi^meBt  to  which  he  succeeded,  mn4 
his  own  temper,  which  was  suffideotly  promyt 
and  sanguinary  in  preventing  attempts  on  iua 
person,  or  on  his  government,  bad  the  iMOoar^ 
during  the  first  years  of  his  rdgn,  in  stmaa 
measure,  to  withstand  this  torrent,  and  to  treat 
many  frivolous  accusations  with  a  proper  do- 
gree  of  contempt.  A  senator  of  the  name  of 
Falenius,  being  accused  of  having  included,  with 
other  furniture  In  the  sale  of  his  heuse,  a  statna 


of  Augustus ;  *  another,  of  the  name  of  Ruftrloa, 
being  accused  of  having  taken  a  fiJse  oath  by 
the  name  of  Augustna ;  and  Gianins  MaroeUus 
being  accused  of  Imving  ttktn.  Ik     ' 


0  It  IS  sufficiently  known,  that,  in  ttie  beatlien 
mythology,  a  place  among  tbe  gods  was  sometimes ' 
conferred  on  mortsl  men ;  that  an  apotheosis  was 
little  more  Aan  canonisation  is  in  later  times ;  and 
that  this  honour  having  been  conferred  on  Aug 
bis  name  and  his  statue  were  ranked  i 
the  gods. 
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a  ttatoe  of  that  prince,  ia  order  to  sulMtitute  a 
hmtd  of  Tiberius  in  plaoe  of  it,  a  manner  of 
paring  hie  court  rather  ridiculoue  than  crimi- 
nal ;  Gi  tlieae  and  other  initancee  of  the  oame 
kind,  Tiberius  either  toolc  no  part,  or  gave  liis  in- 
structions to  the  senate  in  rerT  liberal  and  manly 
terms.^  On  the  snbiect  of  tne  prosecution  that 
was  raised  acainst  Falenius,  *<  My  fiither,"  he 
said,  <<  wss  deified,  that  his  divinity  might  be 
a  safeguard  and  a  protection,  not  a  snare  to  the 
people.  His  image  may,  no  doubt,  be  included, 
wiuk  those  of  the  other  gods,  as  part  in  the  for^ 
nitore  of  a  house  that  is  sold.*'  With  respect 
to  the  supposed  peijury  of  Rubrius,  he  obsenred, 
that  *M/any  one  swear,  and  is  perjured,  the 
crime  is  the  same,  whoever  be  the  god  whose 
name  is  pro&ned.  Augustus  is  no  more  to  be 
regarded,  in  this  matter,  than  Jupiter ;  and  either 
of  these  gods,  if  offended^  can  avenge  himself."' 
The  third  offence,  or  the  shifting  of  heads  from 
one  statue  to  another,'  being  considered  as  a 
mockery  of  that  adulation  which  was  so  easily 
transferred  from  one  to  another  in  the  succession 
of  princes,  and  as  some  degree  of  ridicule  on 
the  prince  himself,  was  not  so  easily  forgiven ; 
though,  for  the  pnsent,  overlooked,  it  was  Re- 
served as  a  subject  of  future  resentment. 

To  whatever  motive  we  ascribe  a  conduct  so 
popular,  and  in  many  particulars  so  worthy  of 
empii*e,  it  is  observed,  that  Ito  effects  on  the 
minds  of  the  people  were  not  sueli  as  might  have 
been  expected,  and  did  not  procure  to  the  empe- 
ror the  fiivonrable  opinion  or  credit  to  which  he 
Bq>ired.  His  manner,  even  when  he  affected 
humanity  and  condescension,  was  ungracious 
and  alarming ;  and,  notwithstonding  any  ap- 
pearances to  the  contrary,  his  real  character 
was  supposed  to  be  malicious  and  cruel.  It  is 
said,  that  in  the  midst  of  the  hypocrisy  and  dis- 
simulation by  which  he  had  endeavoured  to 
disguise  himself  before  his  accession,  he  made 
some  slips  which  betrayed  the  reality  of  this 
disposition ;  and  that  he  had  been  surprised  into 
acts  of  insolence  and  severity,  in  which,  by 
mixing  derision  and  sarcasm  with  cruelty,  he 
had  given  the  strongest  proofs  of  a  merciless  na- 
ture. For  the  present  it  was  ebserved,  that  his 
•reracting  the  part  of  popularity,  the  ridiculous 
tyranny  he  exercised  over  the  senate  in  requiring 
at  once  the  affectotion  of  freedom  and  the  gross- 
est sen^ty ;  that  the  farce  of  affecting  reluo- 
tanoe  in  accepting  of  a  government  which  he 
bad  preriously  secured  with  the  greatest  care ; 
the  ridicule  of  dividing  in  the  senate,  or  giving 
hi$  Tote  with  the  minority,  when  a  resolution 
was  to  be  taken  in  favour  of  himself,  served  to 
join  mockery  and  insdlt  to  the  weight  of  his 
osnrpation ;  that  even  his  affectation  of  popu- 
krity,  for  the  most  part,  increafied  the  terrors 
of  his  government ;  that  his  presence  in  the 
oourta  df  justice  took  away  all  freedom  of  judg- 
ment ;  and  that  the  discrationary  power  which 
he  assumed,  of  mitigatine  or  revo^ng  senten- 
oes,  and  of  dispensing  with  laws,  under  pretence 
of  correcting  their  general  tendency  by  season- 
able exceptions,  only  served  to  frustrate  the  pre- 
tensions to  civil  government,  which,  in  imitation 
of  Augustus,  he  still  affected  to  preserve. 

But  in  whatever  sense  the  favourable  appear- 
ances, which  presented  themselves  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  raign,  were  to  be  interpreted,  they 
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wsre  n»  mora  than  temporary,  md,  Im  tha 
mannen  of  this  prince,  gave  way  to  th«  ir<vw. 
ing  asperity  of  age,  or  to  the  presumption  wiuA 
took  place  in  his  mind,  upon  the  lemtwl  of  a 
person  whom  he  considered  as  a  dangeMua  rival. 


ase    of  any  pahlic  diseontcB^ 
I  made  the  instruaooDt  of  era^ 


and  who,   in 
might  have  been  i 
turning  his  goTemment. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Germanlcoa,  the  tan- 
per  of  Tiberius,  which  had  probahlv' 
strength  from  restraint,  broke  forth  m 
cruel  and  alarming  effects.  His  vigiliiiea,  I 
erto  limited  to  one  object,  and  kiilealoaay,  di- 
rected against  a  single  person,  now  lonod  a  wual- 
tipUdty  of  sulijeete  on  whioh,  with  leas  riisfniss 
or  reserve,  to  exert  their  force. 

Among  the  particnlan  in  which  the  empersr, 
in  tiie  nrst  period  of  Ills  reign^  imposed  the 
greatest  violence  on  his  own  dispositioo,  we  aaay 
reckon  the  openness  and  acoassibility  whiab, 
with  a  temper  naturally  dark  and  fuetufiid,  be 
affected  to  maintain  with  the  people ;  and  eat 
of  the  principal  circumstances,  pro^iobly,  in 
which  he  proposed  to  indulge  himodf,  en  hb 
being  relieved  from  his  feara  of  Germankoi, 
was  in  retiring  from  the  puUio  tEow,  and  in 
eluding  the  observation  of  persona  whom  1m 
considered  as  spies  on  his  actions.  In  tha  eiglrth 
ysar  of  hk  reign,  and  in  the  second  year  after 
the  death  of  Germanicus,  having  associated  his 
son  Drusus  with  himself  in  the  coosolate,  and 
leaving  him  In  the  administration  of  aifaira  in 
the  city,  he  withdrew  for  some  time  into  Cam- 
pania, meditoting,  as  Tacitus  observes,  a  mora 
entire  and  continued  retreat.  During  the  two 
first  years  after  his  accession  he  had  confined 
himself  to  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  remained  ia 
the  city,  as  in  the  watch-tower,  from  whence  he 
was  to  observe  and  prevent  all  designs  tliat 
might  be  formed  on  his  government.  After 
thMe  years  wen  passed,  he  made  some  cxcar- 
sions  to  Antium,'  and  other  towns  or  vtHmss 
on  the  same  coast,  but  never  to  any  greater  <fia« 
tance.  In  order,  however,  that  theprovindal 
officera  might  not  think  themsdves  altogether 
secura  from  his  personal  inspection,  he  ttt- 
quently,  even  during  this  perioa,  affected  a  pur- 
pose to  visit  the  more  distent  parte  of  the  empire ; 
ordered  his  equipages,  {daced  changes  oi  hersM 
and  carriages,  and  permitted  the  usual  sacrift- 
ecs  to  be  offered  up  for  his  safe  return ;  bat  al- 
ways, for  some  specious  reason,  ddaved  the 
execution  of  his  pretended  design.  Alter  hkr- 
ing,  in  this  manner,  for  some  time  amnaed  the 
world,  and,  bv  the  repetition  of  these  and  otW 
artifices,  furnished  a  key  to  the  secret  of  hli 


own  conduct ;  his  mvsterles,  for  the  moti  VSrV 
became  extremely  plaiii,  and  his  true  inteikSbaa 
easily  perceived,  merely  because  he  neTcr  agiiibt 
truth. 

But  while  the  emperor  thus  endeaTimrad  to 
debar  the  people  from  all  access  to  hia  penii^ 
and  to  seclude  himself  from  public  Tiievr,  he 
selected,  as  a  proper  Instrument  of  bis  poiWii 
and,  in  appearance,  as  an  objact  of  his  meat  Ib- 
plicit  confidence,  ^lius  Sejanus,  who  haa  %mm 
already  mentioned,  as  accompanying  bli  tM 
Drusus  on  his  mission  to  the  mutinous  Ifigfaas 
in  Panonia.  This  person,  supposed  to  faacrasa 
dangerous  pretensions,  or  though  false  to  odbM 
supposed  true  to  his  master,  he  bad  jbflWl  at 
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Uie  b«iid  of  hill  guard*  or  pr»(orUn  biuids»  «nd  iio  doubt  that  tha  pnetoriao  bands  became  more 
fUstaaguUbed  bim  with  a  decree  oi'  affeotSon  and  I  detached  from  the  people,  and  that  the  force  and 
ooofidence  hitborto  without  escample  in  any  'preeumption  of  this  formidable  bodv  became 
former  part  of  hie  life.  This  being  the  first  of  more  tremendous  to  the  other  parts  or  the  em- 
his  intimate  connections,  whatever  may  have    pire,  and  even  to  the  emperor  bin^Mlf. 


been  its  motiyr,  it  did  not  admit  of  competition  or 
fiartidpation,  and  rendered  a  person,  who  was 
dark  and  imjpcnetrable  to  every  one  else,  open 
anJ  communicative  to  this  favourite  alone. 

S«!Jauus  is  described  by  Tacitus  as  of  a  hardy 
and  iudefatifable  oonstitution  of  bodv ;  of  a  bold 
spirit  and  an  insatiable  ambition,  which  he  dis- 
guised under  an  affectation  of  modesty.  He  is 
described  as  a  person  possessed  of  great  art  in 


As  Tiberius  seemed  to  set  no  bounds  to  his 
confidence  in  the  minister,  and  enabled  him  to 
employ  all  the  powers  of  the  empire  in  support 
of  bis  own  elevation,  the  jealousies  or  resent- 
ments  of  the  favourite  became  equally  fiital  with 
those  of  hb  master,  and  being  more  numerous, 
involved  the  government  of  the  emperor  in  per- 
petual animMities,  prosecotious,  and  cruelties, 
which  may  have,  for  the  present,  gratified  his 


concealing  his  own  vices,  and  of  an  insidious  |  severe  and  jealous  temper,  but  which  were  in  no 
penetration  in  prying  into  those  of  others ;  versa-  {  way  conducive  to  his  interest, 
file  in  his  manners,  and  either  careless  and  pro-  i  Under  the  influence  of  this  connection,  joined 
fuse,  or  vwilant  and  severe,  as  suited  the  occa-  ;  to  his  own  disposition,  Tiberius  gave  a  ready  ear 
aiou;  insolent  to  those  over  whom  he  had  any  j  to  that  numerous  tribe  of  informers,  who  brought 
advantage,  but  fawning  where  he  was  the  infe-    accusations  against  persons  in  any  degree  ob- 


rior,  or  bad  an  interest  to  gain.  In  his  youth 
tie  had  attached  himself  to  Caius  Cesar,  the 
adopted  son  of  Augustus  ;  and  afterwards  suc- 
eeeding  his  own  father,  in  the  station  which  he 


noxious  or  unacceptaole  to  himself  or  to  his  fiiv- 
ourite.  In  this  predicament,  the  descendants  of 
the  ancient  nobility,  jiersous  eminent  by  their 
birth,  popular  favour,  or  personal  qualities,  and 


now  occupied  at  tiio  h^d  of  the  pnetorian  bands,  i  considered  as  rivals  in  the  apprehension  of  either, 
aoemcd  to  improve  the  access  which  this^tuation  were  the  principal  sufferers.  The  perpetual  in- 
guve  him  to  the  person  of  the  emperor,  into  an  quisition  to  which  they  were  exp<Med,  and 
ascendant  over  his  mind.  which  malces  a  principal  article  in  the  history  of 

One  of  the  first  or  most  observable  signs  of  the  i  this  and  some  of  the  succeeding  reigns,  must,  by 
great  elevation  of  Sejanus,   was  the  pro|rased    the  frequent  repetition  of  similar  examples,  he- 


anarriage  of  his  daughter  with  the  son  of  Clau- 
dius, ue  brother  of  Gemianicus;  a  person, 
though  at  this  time  in  a  great  measure  n^ected 
at  court,  yet  nearly  related  to  the  emperor ;  and, 
in  the  sequel  of  events,  himself  destined  to  ascend 
the  imperial  throne. 

Sejanus  being  thus  pointed  out  as  fitvcurite, 
by  a  mark  of  honour  which  tended  to  gratify  his 
vanity,  he  took  measures,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  efficacious  to  establish  his  power.  For  this 
purpose  he  employed  his  credit  m  filling  up  with 
his  own  creatui'es,  as  fast  as  vacancies  happened, 
the  prteturian  bands,  the  legions,  and  every  civil 
as  well  as  military  department  in  the  state ; 
knowing  that  where  government  rests  its  autho- 
rity on  principles  of  reason  and  justice,  the  civil- 
ian, the  senator,  and  the  statesman  are  its  prin- 
cipal instruments ;  but  where  it  is  founded  en- 
tirely on  force,  its  ministers  are  soldiers  of  for- 
tune, and  its  powers  rest  chiefly  with  those 
military  bodies  who  are  in  possession  of  the  capi- 
tal, or  wao  surround  the  person  of  the  prince. 
This  adventurer,  therefore,  being  already  at  the 
bead  of  this  powerful  departoneiit,  studied  every 
method  to  concsntrate  ito  force,  and  to  secure  in 
his  own  person  the  direction  of  it.  To  this  mo- 
tive is  imputed  the  change  which  he  now  made 
in  the  manner  of  disposing  oT  the  prKtorian 
bauds.  These  troops  were  hitherto  quartered 
on  the  citizens,  or  distributed  in  the  villages 
round  the  walls  of  the  city,  apprehending,  it  is 
alleged,  that  they  might,  in  that  way  of  lire,  im- 
bibe the  prejudices  of  the  people,  and  become  part 
of  the  families  with  whom  they  were  mixed,  be 
persuaded  the  emperor  to  detach  them  from  that 
society;  and,  under  the  ordinary  pretence  of 
ha  vine  the  cohorts  together,  and  more  under  the 
eye  of  llieir  officers,  erected  a  citadel  and  bar- 
racks for  their  reception  ;  in  this  manner  estab- 
lisiiiug  in  Rome  ilM'Jf,  or  contiguous  to  iu  walls, 
a  fortress  from  wbicJi  he  could  command  the 
city,  and  employ  the  profesnonal  prejudices  of 
those  who^  occupied  this  garrison,  most  effec- 
tually against  every  person  that  was  supposed 
disaffected  to  his  person.  In  this  diqiosltion, 
whatsvrr  may  have  been  the  object  ofit,  there  is 


come  an  object  of  disgust,  as  well  as  of  indigna- 
tion or  pity.  And  it  may  perhaps  have  been 
true  bf  this  emperor,  that  even  his  character, 
though  in  itseli  sufficiently  odious,  may,  fof 
some  time  at  least,  have  incurred  additional  de^ 
testation,  from  his  having  jrommitted  his  ad-t* 
ministration  into  the  handi  of  a  servant,  who 
multiplied  the  errors  of  his  government,  or  gave 
them  the  directions  of  passions  more  numerous 
or  less  liberal  than  even  those  of  the  master. 

As  S<»janu8  was  most  vigilant  and  jealous  in 
exacting  olraervances,  it  be^me  more  dangeroos 
to  neglMt  the  attention  he  required,  than  even 
that  which  was  due  to  the  prince.  A  courtship 
was  accordingly  paid  to  him  by  the  retainers  of 
the  palace,  by  the  spnatc,  bv  the  army,  and  bv 
the  people,  more  assiduous  than  even  that  which 
they  paid  to  the  emperor.  In  private,  e\*ery 
species  of  flattery  ;  in  public,  honorary  decreea, 
were  invented  to  gratify  hb  vanity.  The  anni- 
versary of  hb  birth  was  joined  to  the  festivals  of 
the  year.  His  name  was  inserted  in  the  public 
prayers ;  and  when  any  deputation  was  sent  with 
addiosses  of  respect  to  the  emperor  from  the  se- 
nate, from  the  eqnestrbn  order,  or  from  any 
other  public  description  of  men,  compliments  «v«re 
at  the  same  time  sent  to  his  favourite.  The  tfflgtss 
of  both  were  carried  together  among  tii«  inifaw 
of  the  legions,  and  their  statuee  were  groitpsdtt»» , 
gether  in  the  streets.  Women  of  every  laak' 
thought  themselves  honoured  by  Uie  addresses  of 
this  fortunate  man,  and  became  the  tools  of  his 
ambition,  or  the  prostitutes  of  hb  pleasure.  By 
debauching  the  wife,  be  sometimes  obtained  in* 
telligence  what  were  the  designs  or 
pursuits  of  the  husband ;  and  by  eno 
zeal  of  spies  and  informers,  who*t 
come  the  favourite  retainers  of  the  < 
enabled  to  pry  into  the  actions  of  < 
and  to  watch  all  the  symptoms  of  <" 
the  emperor  or  to  himuMlf.  ii 
extraordinary  circumstancea  of  hb  f 
probable  that  he  thought  himself  plaesd  vdlUn 
reach  of  the  empire^  and  measurad  bb  ooitse- 
qnence  with  that  of  tha  paraans  wba  apparently 
stood  before  bim   In  thtir  pretensions  to  this 
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devatlvn.  TIta  pMWPt  emperor  himaelf  1m4 
■ttcoxdei  to  the  gevenmient,  not  by  his  birth, 
bat  merely  by  h^riag  «unrived  every  person  on 


bIspr«decessor  could  rely  for  support,  or 
through  whom,  by  any  line  of  inberitBuce,  he 


oouU  timnsmit  his  po' 
b  to  the  choio 


Pointed  oat  by  mere 
ice  of  AufUBtus,  he  hM  been 
ftrsl  adopted   into  the  famUy  of  Cmar,   and 
afterwards  associated  in  the  empire. 

S«janas  computed  that  he  himself  was  al- 
ready possessed  of  more  favour  with  the  reigniuf 
eroperur,  than  Tiberius  ever  had  enjoyed  with 
the  person  to  whom  he  succeeded;  and  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  farther  progress  of  his 
Ibrtiine  too  arduous  or  difficult  for  him  to  under- 
take. The  conduct  of  the  young  princes  to- 
wards him  had  been  provoking,  and  seemed  to 
Justify  his  resentment.  They  bore  with  impa- 
tience the  intrusion  of  a  rival  into  the  emperor's 
£svour.  Drosus  in  particular  was  frequently 
heard  to  compluin,  that  his  father  had  chosen  a 
lavourite  to  supplant  his  own  son,  and  had  made 
a  stranf  er  little  less  than  a  colleague  in  the  em- 
pire ;  that  the  steps  which  remained  for  Seja- 
nus  to  make  to  this  elevation  were  not  so  many, 
nor  so  difficult,  as  thoae  he  had  already  made. 
**  And  we  must  rely,"  he  said,  M  on  the  modesty 
of  this  man  for  the  'bounds  he  may  think  proper 
to  set  to  his  farther  pretensions.'* 

This  fiivourite  had  already  formed  an  intrigne 
with  Llvia,  or  Livilla,  the  sister  of  Oerma- 
uicus,  married  to  Drusus.  By  this  intelligence 
with  the  wife,  he  had  notice  of  what  passed  in 
Ihf  conversations  of  the  husband ;  and,  in  oon- 
osrt  with  this  abandoned  woman,  determined  to 
lamore  a  person  from  whom  he  had  so  much  to 
fear.  They  toc^  into  their  confidence,  for  this 
purpose,  Eudemus  a  physician,  who,  under 
pretence  of  his  profession,  had  %  6-equent  and  a 
•eeret  access  to  Livilla;  and,  after  some  hesita- 
tion, and  frequent  change  of  their  counsels, 
they  found  means,  by  the  hands  of  one  Ligdus, 
•  eunuch,  to  administer  poison  to  the  prince,  of 
whieh  he  died.  The  cause  of  his  death,  and  the 
circumstances  of  this  daring  crime,  were  not 
known  till  about  eight  vears  afterwards. 

In  the  mean  time  Sejanus,  encouraged  by  the 
■oecess  of  his  first  attempt,  flattered  himself 
that  he  might  step  into  the  place  of  the  prince 
whom  he  had  thus  removed  out  of  his  way ; 
and,  in  concert  with  Livilla,  with  whom  he  had 
alrcadv  lived  in  habits  of  adultery,  he  waited 
ibr  a  decent  interval  to  propoee  himself  to  the 
emperor  as  a  husband  for  the  widow  of  his  son. 

Tiberius,  although  he  had,  by  bis  deceased 
•on,  a  grandson  of  his  own  name ;  yet  this  young 
man  being  still  under  age,  he  thiougbt  proper, 
npon^he  breach  which  had  recently  been  made 
in  his  family,  to  bring  forward  the  two  elder 
•ona  of  Germanicus,  Nero  and  Drusus,  whom 
he  presented  to  the  senate,  as  the  great-grand- 
ehlidren  of  Augustus  and  the  future  supports 
of  the  commcmwealth.  **  These,"  he  said,  ad- 
drasing  himself  to  the  jroung  men,  "  are  your 
fiithcrs.  Such  is  the  condition  of  your  birth, 
that  whatever  concerns  you,  whether  good  or 
evil,  must  affect  the  empire."  It  is  however 
singular,  that  this  speech,  made  in  behalf  of  the 
sons  of  Germanicus,  appears  to  have  awakened 
the  jealousy  of  the  person  who  made  it.  Observ- 
ing that  the  audience  were  moved  with  these  ex- 
pressions, and  supposing  that  the  tenderness 
which  was  shown  to  the  sons,  was  a  remainder 
of  that  popular  esteem  which,  in  the  father,  had 
giveu  him  so  much  uneasiness,  he  appeared  to 
ia  stjiddenly  cmbarrassad ;  and,  as  if  he  had  been 


reproached  with  Intniiing  Umaelf  into  •  ststloii 
which  the  world  wtohed  to  have  reserved  for  Ae 
parent  of  these  yoong  men,  he  proceeded  «a 
counteract  his  own  apprehensions  with  hie  ossal 
affeeUtlon  of  hnmility  and  moderstion.  **  I  Ve- 
seeeh  you,'*  he  said  to  the  senate,  **  that  I  may 
be  allow^,  at  a  proper  time,  to  reaign  the  ca»- 
pirs."  And  as  he  was  always  distniated,  mid 
had  the  worst  construction  put  on  his  wocds, 
these  were  supposed  to  be  the  etprcasfons  ef  ipere 
embarrassment,  and  that  he  was  in  nnXttw  n^«r. 
tified  with  tlie  demonstrations  of  joy  whicA  were 
given  on  this  apparent  reatotation  of  the  fhtnBy 
of  a  favourite  pnnoe. 

Sehmus,  who  bore  with  grerfC  impatleiiee  the 
admission  of  new  rivals  in  the  way  of  hiaanbi. 
tion,  improved  these  circnmstanoes  in  the  man- 
ner which  he  knew  to  be  most  effectual  is 
awaken  the  emperor's  jealousy,  and  to  hiHaBii 
the  animosity  alreadv  subsisting  betwixt  tbr 
empress  Livia  and  Agripptna,  the  wldow^  ff 
Germanicus,  and  the  mother  of  these  yoox^ 
men.  The  effect  (»f  his  srtlflces  and  insinoatieae 
operating  on  the  distrustful  mind  of  the  «m- 
peror,  first  appeared  In  the  destructicm  of  many 
persons  who  had  been  attached  to  Gennaalais^ 
and  vrho  still  adhered  to  his  fainily- ;  and  sAer- 
wards  in  the  ruin  of  Agrippina  herself,  and  In 
the  death  of  the  two  elder  of  her  sons. 

The  pas^ons  of  jealousy  and  distrust,  hj  which 
the  mind  of  Tibenns  was  secretly  devoured,  bat 
which  he  had  endeavoured  to  conceal  in  the  far- 
mer  part  of  his  life,  instead  of  abating  fn  piro- 
portion  as  be  became  secure,  only  became  less 
disguised  and  more  violent  in  their  effects  agaifne 
those  who  happened  to  be  Ae  objects  of  them. 
He  listened  without  reserve  to  every  spy  or  in- 
former, and,  under  the  pretence  of  ti^asoa,  di- 
rected prosecutions  against  every  person  In  any 
decree  exposed  to  suspicion. 

Under  such  prosecutions  the  accused,  having 
no  hopes  to  escape  from  a  diarge  in  which  d^ 
passions  of  the  sovereign  were  engaged  s^alnst 
them,  endeavoured,  for  the  most  part,  to  pre- 
vent by  a  voluntary  death  the  coufiscatioti  of 
their  estates.  And  this  direful  necessity  fr«. 
quently  repeated,  being  imputed  to  the  mercDese 
policy  or  suggestion  of  Sejanus,  instead  of  draw- 
ing upon  him  public  marks  of  indignatiaii  or 
hatred,  greatly  increased  the  couit  i^ieh  was 
paid  to  him,  and  multiplied  tiie  profesrietm  «f 
public  regard. 

The  emperor.  In  the  mean  time,  asheeooght  Ibr 
security  and  peace  of  mind  in  a  quarter  hi  whtdt 
they  surely  arc  not  to  be  found.  In  the  dcslroe- 
tion  of  the  most  innocent  objects  of  hb  sooplciaB, 
Aelt  his  odious  passion  of  jealousy  ripen  Hat*  a 
general  hatred  of  mankind,  with  a  dlslflEe^  in 
particular,  to  those  persons  who  had  been  the 
instruments  of  his  distrust,  and  with  an  arersidn 
to  Uie  very  place  at  which  he  had  multlpUedlCi 
cruel  effects;  Conscious  of  what  he  endeavauRd 
to  conceal,  and  of  what  men  were  able  to  piine- 
trate,  he  was  jealous  of  every  pr}inK  look,  'mui 
detested  every  person  whom  he  thought  quaMed 
to  distinguish  truth  from  apnearances.  At  one 
time,  be  received  the  crowd  of  infbrmen  who 
haunted  his  court,  as  the  most  acceptable  ihfenC. 
bers  of  It ;  at  other  times,  he  abhbrred  thedl.tt 
persons  who  penetrated  his  character,  and  who, 
to  their  own  advantage,  and  to  the  diaj^tacb^ 
his  government,  were  practising  upon  hn  weak- 
After  having  resided    constantly  in  A» 


city  for  many  years,  he  began  to  multiply  and 
to  pnrtong  his  visits  to  some  of  his  favourite 
retreats  in  the  country,  placed  guards  whertfvcl' 
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MW«9»  dNtuMd  tiM  attaBauMcf  thMB  wha  wish- 
•d  t»  pay  tbelr  •oiurt,  and  wm  MCMsiUe  only  to 
hu  fiiTaoiite  uiiiittor. 

fii{)Miu%  itiU  mffmrbag  to  riM  in  the  OMiil- 
4«B««  9i  hit  nuwtor  on  tbe  ruin  of  e^erj  out 
dfm  vflfiMirad,  aeoordiiif  totlM  H>«Mi»eiit  long 
4iiMM  «m4«  with  UviUa,  to  propoM  bimwlf  to 
tbe  eaipOTor  M  iie^iid  hudtoiid  to  tfao  wkU^w  of 
hUMom,  J(w«sth«pnM>tioe  of  TlborlM  to  r». 
4«ifa,  ona  from  perwiM  who  had  daUy  mcoh 
to  him,  that  evory  propotol  they  nadeohoukl  be 
pa4  in  writlaf »  aii4  it  was  hie  jwaoliee  llhewiae 
to  five  answer*  in  the  «UBie  fiinii.  Setenas  a»* 
^BKUngiy  nreeeoted  a  BMOMrial  to  the  foUowiiiff 
rarpeea:  ^^  That  he  had  been  ao  kmf  aceaetook. 
ed  to  look  up  to  A^foetae  for  protection,  and  to 
Tiberine  for  erery  effect  of  muniftotnee  and 
glidnan,  that  hia  wiahce  and  his  prayers  were 
carried  to  thsas  mere  direetiy  than  even  to  the 
9Ms  themselves;  that  the  splendour  of  high  for- 
tnno  had  no  eharms  for  him;  that  his  iMifhts 
W)sre  in  the  cans  and  toils  of  a  siddier  stationed 
for  the  defimoe  of  the  emperor's  person ;  that  he 
had  nevurtheless  already  attained  to  the  highest 
honouTi  in  ths  aiiianco  of  liis  fiuKilv  with  that 
of  Cnsar;'  and  ftom  thenoe  probably  arsse  the 
farther  bopea  which  he  ventured  to  coneelvt. 
Auaustos,  when  he  deliberated  on  the  marriaro 
of  Us  daughter,  had  eondesoended  to  think  of  a 
RoBMn  knight..  If  a  husband,  therefore,  should 
be  thought  of  for  Livitta,  might  he  not  prssume 
toheipethat  the  emperor  would  not  overlook  a 
psrson  so  profoundly  attarhsd  to  him,  who  eov< 
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of  behig  ohoeen  into  this  high  connection,  and 
who  had  no  ambition  beyond  the  duties  of  hit 
trust  as  a  guard  to  the  sacred  penon  of  his  mas* 
ter.  For  himself  be  was  willing  to  perish  when- 
ofsr  the  emperor  should  cease  to  protect  him ; 
hut  his  family  had  many  enemies,  and  needed  to 
bo  raised  Into  some  such  place  of  advantage, 
where  they  might  be  1cm  espoeed  to  the  haughty 
and  imperious  Insuhs  of  Agrippina  and  her 
odbpring."" 

In  answer  to  this  memorial,  the  emperor  ac- 
knowledged the  merito  of  hie  lavourlto ;  but  did 
not  give  him  any  encouragement  on  the  subiect 
of  his  request  «  Prinoes,*'  he  said,  «  were 
not,  like  privato  men,  at  liberty  to  follow  their 
own  indlnations,  but  must  ceneult  the  opinion 
of  the  worid;  and  observed,  that,  under  tirfs 
rmtraint,  he  must,  for  the  present,  supprem 
what  he  was  most  inclined  to  reply.  That  Li- 
vUla  might  determine  for  herself,  whether,  hav- 
Ibg  been  the  wifb  of  Drusus^  she  was  to  accept 
of  a  second  husband ;  or  if  she  bad  any  doubts 
hi  the  matter,  she  mightconsnit  her  mother  and 
her  grandmother,  fitter  counsellors  on  that  occa- 
sion than  he  could  pretend  to  be ;  that  the  mar- 
riage which  Sijpmus  proposed  for  himself  wonM 
not  allay  the  malice  of  Agrippina,  but  rather 
inflame  it,  and  divide  the  famUy  of  C«sar  into 
aartim;  that  it  wouhl  be  Impossible  fbr  him,  if 
he  should  form  thir  alliance,  to  remain  In  his 
present  condition :  that  Augustus,  in  delibera- 
ting on  the  choice  of  a  husbatid  for  his  ovm 
daughter,  because  he  wished  for  a  son-in-law 
wImms  pretensions  were  not  likely  to  distorb  the 
public  pease,  had  turned  his  thoughts  on  some 
persoos  of  eouestrian  rank ;  but  that  the  exam- 
ple, neverthelem,  was  against  S«janus;  for  An- 
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fustus  did  not  actually  mam-  his  dai^ter  m  a 
Homan  knight,  but  first  to  Agrlppa,  and  after- 
wards to  himself.'*  He  concuidlcd  with  Insin- 
nating  that  he  had  other  views  fbr  his  fi^d ; 
owned  that  there  was  nothing  too  high  for  hie 
merHs;  and  his  opinion  in  thfa  mattor,  he  mid, 
he  should  in  a  proper  time  make  known  to  the 
•enato  and  to  the  people.' 

S<jaou8  was  alarmed  by  this  Intricato  and 
ambiguous  answer,  and  dreaded  a  change  of  hie 
master's  disposition.  He  had  hitherto  excluded 
every  competitor  from  the  emperor's  ftivour ;  hut 
a  temper  so  prone  to  suspicion,  he  knew  eould 
he  easily  turned  against  him,  and  would  reeeivu 
encouragement  fram  numbers,  as  soon  as  they 
should  see  the  first  signs  of  distrust.  For  them 
reasons,  he  Is  said  at  this  Ume  to  have  formed 
the  design  of  persuading  Tlberrus  to  remove 
from  the  dty.  When  at  a  distance,  he  trusted 
that,  by  means  of  the  guards,  who  were  the 
bearers  of  all  cxpi  easts  and  messages,  he  might 
be  master  of  the  emperor's  correspondence,  and 
prevent  the  accem  <»f  every  suspicious  person. 
With  this  view  he  exaggerated  tlie  troubles  to 
which  the  sovereign  w»  exposed  at  tUnat ;  mo- 
lested with  trifles,  and  crowded,  wherever  be 
went,  with  multitudm  of  idle  or  importanato 
people ;  magnifying,  at  the  same  time,  the  plea» 
suree  of  retirement  where  free  from  the  disgust 
and  the  evocation  of  inferior  objects,  he  m%ht 
bestow  his  attention  on  the  conduct  and  result  of 
affairs  that  were  worthy  of  his  ootfce. 

Whatever  effect  vre  may  suppose  the  remesen- 
totlons  of  Sijanus  to  have  had  in  persuading  the 
emperor  to  retire  from  Rome,  it  Is  probable 
mt,  in  imning  this  resolutijHi,  still  more  wm 
owbBg  to  his  own  temper.  Though  dec^y  tinc- 
tured with  pride,  the  inherent  vice  of  his  fimd- 
ly,*  Tiberius  had  not  an v  share  of  that  vanity 
whi^  leads  men  to  display  their  fortunes  and 
pcrmns  in  the  view  of  the  world.  Content  with 
the  gratification  of  his  appetites,  and  joining 
hypMrisy  with  the  worst  species  of  sensuality, 
he  could  submit  to  obscurity;  and,  although  the 
reoourom  of  solitude  were  now  diminislMd  by 
the  effects  of  age,  ret  a  temper  become  more 
jealous  of  the  wond,  and  more  averse  to  Its 
notice,  Inclined  him  more  to  withdraw  fW>m  the 
city,  and  to  malfatatn  from  a  distance  that  watch 
which  he  had  hitherto  kept  over  the  actlcms, 
words,  and  even  thoughts  ot  its  inhabitants,  lie 
aeoordini^y,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign, 
nnder  pretence  of  dedicating  In  Campania  a 
temide  to  Jupiter  and  another  to  Augustus, 
withdrew  tnm  Rome,  and  aft^r  this  time,  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  life,  under  various  pre- 
tences, but  with  continual  intimations  of  his 
intention  to  return,  aboented  himself  from  the 
dty.  Having  performed  the  coemonies  tor 
vriiicb  he  had  gone  to  Campania,  he  passed  fnm 
thenoe  to  Capress,  a  small  island  under  a  head- 
land, which  was  called  the  prsmontory  of  Mi- 
nerva, making  one  side  of  the  bay  of^  Napl^ 
It  is  probable  that,  after  mature  deliberation, 
be  haa  fiyed  on  this  spot  as  a  place  of  security 
and  an  agreeable  retreat.  It  was  covered  by  tbie 
hiflh  lands  of  Minerva  from  the  north-east 
wnids,  and  was  open  to  t>reeses  from  the  sea  on 
the  south-west.  It  was  accessible  only  to  very 
small  vessels,  and  this  only  at  a  single  plai*e. 
The  ssas  were  open  to  Ills  scouts,  imd  no  saA 
could  approach  without  his  knowledge  and  per- 
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«ulOTion.  In  thU  »H»ttIon  it  appears,  that  h« 
diTided  the  guards,  having  one  part  in  the  island 
for  the  detence  of  his  person,  and  the  other  at 
Home,  to  enforce  the  mandates  of  his  goYem- 

AnTong  the  Romans  who  were  admitted  into 
this  retreat  are  mentioned  Sejanus,  from  whom 
the  emperor  wns  still  inseparable,  Curtlus  Atti- 
cus,  a  Roman  Icnight,  and  Cocceios  Nenra,  a 
senator  of  great  dignity,  who,  possessing  mudi 
knowledge  in  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the 
oomnunnvenlth,  was  still  acceptable,  or  even  ne- 
cessary in  the  councils  of  a  prince,  who,  «xcept 
where  his  own  passions  were  concenied,  still 
wished  to  be  reasonable  and  just.  Thlswr- 
•on,  however,  from  whatever  cause,  soon  after 
tnded  his  days  on  this  ishind  by  a  voluntary 
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Tiberius,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  admit- 
ted lilcewise  into  his  privacy  at  Caprew,  Caius, 
the  third  son  of  Germanicus,'  better  known  Vy 
the  name  of  Caligula.     The  society,  however, 
in  which  he  delighted  most,  was  made  up  chief- 
ly of  Greeks,  professed  men  of  letters,  but  more 
eminent  as  flatterers  and  ministers  of  plwwure. 
For  such  men  he  had  no  respect,  but  suffered 
them  to  amuse  him  with  their  speculations,  or 
rather  with  a  kind  of  literary  buffoonery,  in  dls- 
eussing  ludicrous  questions  which  he  was  pleas- 
ed to  propose ;  suck  as,  who  was  the  mother  of 
Hecuba,  and  what  species  of  music  was  sung  by 
the  Syrens  ?  •    These  literary  buffoons,  however, 
no  less  than  the  objecU  of  his  political  jealoosy, 
experienced  occasionally  the  effects  of  his  capri- 
cious disgusts.     One  of  them  was  banished  to 
the  isUnd   Cynaria  for  hinting  a  joke  on  the 
Doric  accent,  which  the  emperor  had  acquired 
at  BLhodes  in  his  pronunciation  of  Greek.     An- 
other, having  found  out  that  the  emperor  read 
books  every  morning,  out  of  which  he  proposed 
his  questions  at  night ;  and  observing  the  book 
which  the  emperor  had  been  i^eading,  came  so 
well  prepared  to  answer  every  question,  that 
Lis  tnck  was  suspected.     He  was  banished  from 
the  emperor's  company,  and    afterwards,    by 
c-ruel  usage,   induced  to  lay  violent  hands  on 
himself.  ,  , .  , 

Were  it  established  that  ignommy  could  have 
no  effect,  nor  the  odious  aspect  of  vice  deter 
niankiud  from  yielding  to  the  vile  considerations 
that  lead  to  the  practice  of  it,  there  would  be 
no  apology  for  molesting  the  world  with  many 
particulars,  either  of  the  past  or  subsequent 
part  of  this  detestable  reign.  Bat  it  is  likely 
that  ingenuous  minds  may  arrive  at  what  is 
just,  by  desiring  to  shun  what  is  odious  and 
vile,  no  less  than  by  admiring  and  aiming  at 
what  is  noble  and  worthy.  Certain  follies  and 
vices  sometimes  gain  strength  from  the  fashion 
and  the  example  of  persons  in  high  station. 
But  it  is  establiahed  by  the  fe^ngs  of  mankind 
through  every  age,  that  maliee,  jealousy,  and 
cruelty,  can  receive  no  lustre  even  from  the  pur- 
ple and  the  throne  of  Caesar,  and  Tiberius  him- 
self,  considered  as  the  monument  of  an  Jnlamy  to 
be  shunned,  may  be  a  teacher  of  humanity  and  of 
wisdom  not  inferior  to  Trajan  or  Aurelius. 

This  tyrant,  though  now  withdrawn  from  the 
resentment  of  those  he  injured,  did  not  suffer 
bis  vigilant  jealousy  to  sleep  over  the  rumours 
juid  reports  of  his  informers  and  spies,  but  rather, 


wHh   a 

watched  over  crimes 

In  his  own  imaginatkm,  or  in  his  . — 

of  the  countenance  and  a»p«et  «f  the  pessona  m 
disliked.  In  his  present  rHreat,  he  aecmed-te 
multiply  the  objcctt  of  his  hatred,  in  propertlo* 
as  he  himself  w«b  s«;ure ;  and  In  wdM*  tcr  «» 
pensate  the  distance  t*  which  he  waa  reM«f«^ 
employed  a  proportional  speed  .and  dccMoa  f* 
surprise,  and  to  prevent  those  wko  jr«re  fas- 
pected  of  any  des^ns  against  him*  ¥fm  t*i 
preie,  his  mandates,  for  the  moat  ^rt,  wwtt 
oirried  to  the  senate,  and  to  AomiHtwry  officm 
at  Rome,  not  as  compialnts  against  the  maffptmi 
offender,  or  as  instmctloBs  to  the  nmglvtrate  ••• 
make  trial  or  inquiry  into  the  gailt  of  tlM  ae- 
cosed,  but  as  warrants   for  their   insnadten 

execution.  J    '  ^ 

Agrippina  and  her  sons,  witK  th«lr  ■^um^ 
and  those  of  Gennanicus,  w«re  pritieipal  aw>^ 
of  the  present  emperor's  anImosAty  and  €fl«i 
dMil».  lliis  fcmily  being  high  in  tb«  fK^mm 
of  the  people,  he  fancied  that  tho  yoanr  !«• 
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might  not  ^  disposed  to  defer  the  oompMosi  ^ 
thdr  hopes,  mitll  a  natural  event  bad  lMHtwi»si 
a  succession,  which  a  daring  attenipt  nlglic  ae- 
celerate.  Nero  and  Drusus,  the  two  elder  sMrt 
of  this  fiimily,  having  withoat  any  witiMiHty 
from  the  emperor,  been  included  by  the  aeoats 
in  the  forms  of  public  prayer,  thdr  dwm  w«w 
again  expunged  by  his  order,  and  with  aa  ad- 
monition to  the  senate,  not  to  inflame  tho  ■»- 
bitlon  of  youth  with  premature  and  exocMtan* 
honours. 

This  forwara  attempt  to  place  the  oom  ef 
Germanicos  on  the  steps  of  the  throne,  wassttp- 
posed  to  proceed  from  the  ambition  af  thrir 
mother  Agrippina,  who  appearing  to  carryia 
her  high  looks  and  vehement  temper  tba  ff^fim^ 
sious  of  the  irrand  daughter  of  Augustna,  and  the 
mother  of  future  emperors,  ever  seemed  to  r^ 
proach  Tiberius  with  having  usurped,  and  wiUi 
continuing  to  possess,  what  was  due  to  bendi 
and  to  her  chUdren.  Stjaaua  did  not  ncgleet^ 
cultivate  the  animosity  of  either  party,  m 
bad  informations  Conveyed  to  Agrippiua,  «f 
a  design  that  was  hatching  at  Caprc»  again* 
her  life,  and  excited  her  by  ihoso  weans  to  g^ 
the  emperor  provoking  marks  of  her  cs^dn 
and  distrust,  which  were  easily  interprtttd  as 
the  s}'mptoms  of  a  guilty  mind  in  heMf,  and 
hastened  the  preventions  on  bis  part,  whick  as 
thought  proper  to  employ  against  her. 

As  mutual  provocations  had  passed  between 
Agrippina  and  the  emperor  before  his  dvpnrtan 
from  Rome,  and  as  she  was  become  a  prindMl 
object  of  his  dislike,  it  is  extremely  prolmUa  ttei 
he  had  then  resolved  upon  the  rum  of  her  ta- 
mily,  at  least  upon  her  own ;  and  that  he  task 
his  sution  at  Caprese  for  the  mere  safe  QtW^ 
tion  of  an  unpopular  act,  which  might  eccarfen 
some  tumnlt  in  the  city,  or  even  a  defiMtiiiieC 
the  army.  He  proceeded,  however,  hr  d<ifr<tfH 
in  the  execution  of  his  purpose,  and  bdeBfthis 
departure  from  Rome,  had  made  a  trisJ  si  Ws 
power  against  some  of  her  relations  and  ftlM^dk 
Under  this  description,  he  had  ordered  tbs  «m- 
cution  of  Sosia  Galla  and  Claudia  Pulcbxtt,  two 
women  of  noble  birth,  who  wei-e  related  to  Imt 
by  blood,  and  much  in  her  confidence.  ^ 

Upon  occasion  of  the  last  of  these  aotiuUmt, 

Agrippina,  who  considcredberself  aaaimed^tfc 

this  cruel  action,  ventured,  with  a  Tebemencc 

and  impetuosity  which  made  part  of  her  cbsvao 

,  ter,  to  reproach  the  emperor  with  bis  tyranny, 

1  accosting  him  to  this  purpose,  as  he  waa  — — ^ 
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Inh'm devotSont  at  the  shrliM  of  Anctutiu ;  **  It 
iU  beoMoes  a  penon»**  the  eaid,  <<  who  alfecti  to 
worship  theparent»  to  practise  the  rttin  of  his 
offspring.  The  spirit  of  him  jroa  adore,  is  not 
transfeired  into  the  inanimate  marble  which  70U 
worship,  but  into  his  living  poeteritv  whom  you 
^tppress,  and  whom  you  cause  to  Hts  in  conti- 
nual mourning,  and  in  sorrow.  Pulchra  must 
perish  now  for  the  same  reason  that  was  formerly 
tatal  toSosia,  for  her  being  the  unhiappy  relation 
and  friend  of  thoee  you  are  determined'to  ruin." 
Tiberius  replied  in  a  Greek  quotation,  implying 
ihtU  iite  was  hurt,  became  she  hhu  not  allowed  to 
wgn ;'  and  in  tliese  words,  contrary  to  his  usual 
dissimulation,  betrayed  the  rancour  of  his  mind.* 
^  After  the  retreat  of  I'iberius  to  Capres,  Se- 
janas,  to  gratify  the  passions  of  his  master,  and 
to  make  way  for  his  own  ambition,  continued  his 
nractices  against  the  family  of  Germanicus.  He 
had  spies  placed  about  them,  and  rsceired  fre- 
quent informations,  in  writing,  of  what  passed 
Uk  their  company.  He  had  an  account  of  all  the 
actions  and  words  of  Nero,  the  eldest  of  the  two 
sons,  from  Julia  Drusilla,  the  wife  of  this  young 
man,  wlio  was  engaged  by  her  mother  Livilla  to 
betray  her  husband.  He  took  measures  to  pro- 
▼olce  both  the  brothers  to  angry  and  unguarded 
expressions,  and  bod  these  effects  of  his  own  pro- 
vocations carefully  reported  to  the  empsroi*.  He 
had  emiifiiaries,  who  insinuating  theouselves  into 
the  favour  and  confidence  of  these  young  men, 
urged  thi>m  to  rash  and  desperate  resolutions ; 
such  as  that  of  calling  upon  the  armies  in  Ger- 
many to  supjKkTt  their  rights,  of  taking  refuge  at 
the  shrine  ot  Augustus,  and  of  i^ipeiuing  to  the 
people.  When  these  emissaries  oimld  not  ac- 
tually engage  the  persons  against  wh<Hn  thev 
were  employed  in  the  crimes  they  suggested, 
they  had  instructions  to  accuse  them  to  the  em- 
peror of  liaviog  deliberated  on  such  dangerous 
prruects. 

While  the  sons  of  Agrippina  were  thus  sur- 
rounded with  snares,  their  most  faithful  retainers 
and  friends  were  exposed  to  the  same  dangers,  or 
actually  fell  under  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 
Among  these,  Titlus  Sabinus  had  been  distin- 
guished by  his  affection  to  German icua,  and  re- 
mained still  attached  to  his  family.  He  had 
been,  upon  this  account,  an  object  of  the  em- 
peroi'*9  aversion,  and  likely  to  suffer  imder  the 
first  plausible  pretence  that  could  be  found 
against  him.  Being  selected,  soon  after  the  re- 
treat of  Tiberius,  by  the  sagacity  of  those  who 
wished  to  pay  their  court,  as  a  proper  object  on 
whom  to  display  their  zeal,  he  was  attacked  at 
once  by  four  persons  of  senatorianrank,  Latinius 
Latiaiis,  Forcius  Cato,  Politius  Rufus,  and  M. 
Oppius,  all  of  them  already  promoted  to  the  dig- 
nity of  pnctor,  and  now  aspiring  to  that  of  con- 
sul. They  agreed  to  pav  their  court,  by  some 
notable  service,  to  the  prince  and  his  favourite. 
The  first  undertook,  by  insinuating  himself  into 
the  confidence  of  Sabinus,  to  betray  him  into 
some  criminal  action  or  expression.  The  other 
three  were  to  be  placed  within  hearing  of  what 
should  pass,  in  order  to  be  cited  as  witnesses. 

A  snare  so  artfully  laid  could  scarcely  be 
avoided.  The  injure,  wherever  they  think 
themselves  safe,  are  apt  to  complain:  and  Sa- 
binus, finding  that  his  faithful  attachment  to  the 
fiunily  of  his  late  friend  was  warmly  applauded 
by  Latiaris,  unwarily  joined  with  the  traitor  in 


3  Idea  Iwdi.  qtiis  rion  re;rn:«ret. 
4  T..cit.  AuujI,  \ih.  IT.  c  :.i. 


lamentinfF  the  tnlqnitr  of  the  ttnras  and  th« 
cruelty  of  Sejanus  and  Tiberius.  Conrersallona 
to  this  purpose  being  repeated  at  some  supposed 
confidential  interviews ;  but  in  the  hearmg  of 
the  other  three,  who  were  posted  as  witnesses,  it 
soon  appcai-ed,  that  there  was  sufficient  matter 
against  Sabinus ;  and  the  information  was  con- 
veyed to  the  emperor. 

The  informers,  as  a  specimen  both  of  their  zeal 
and  of  their  ability,  gave  a  particular  account  of 
their  oondact  in  bringing  the  treasonable  tlioughts 
of  Sabinus  to  light.  The  information  was  ap- 
plauded by  the  emperor,  transmitted  to  the  se- 
nate, and  by  them  considered  as  a  warrant  for 
the  immediate  death  o£  the  accused.  Being 
found  by  the  officers,  commissioned  to  seize  hinit 
paying  his  devotion  at  some  public  altar,  he  was 
dragged  from  thence  to  immediate  execution. 
The  particulars  of  the  detection  were  published, 
in  order  to  show  with  what  zeal  the  empetror 
was  served,  and  in  order  to  restrain  the  disaffect- 
ed, by  a  mutual  distrust  of  each  other,  firom  en- 
tering into  anv  such  daneerous  counsels. 

The  tragical  death  of  sibinus,  a  person  gener- 
ally loved  and  respected ;  his  being  dragged  by 
the  executioner  through  the  streets  at  noon-day 
in  sight  of  the  people,  spread  a  general  consterna- 
tion in  the  city.  All  orders  01  men,  under  their 
first  impressions,  deserted  the  public  places ;  but 
presently  recollecting  that  their  flight  might  bo 
Imputed  to  a  participation  of  guilt,  or  at  least  to 
some  degree  of  sympathy  with  the  person  who 
suffered,  they  immediately  returned  to  the  places 
of  public  resort,  and  affected  their  usual  ease  and 
tranquillity.  But  from  thenceforward,  for  some 
time,  it  was  observed,  that  a  melancholy  silence 
took  place,  even  in  the  most  secret  conversationa 
of  relations  and  intimatecomponions,  who^  from 
this  example,  had  learned  to  distrust  each  other. 

Tiberius,  upon  receiving  the  report  of  Sabi- 
nus's  execution,  thanked  Uie  senate  for  the  jus- 
tice they  had  done  on  this  enemy  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  mentioned  a  danger  to  which 
his  person  was  still  exposed  from  oUier  enemies, 
more  formidable  than  those  they  had  already  de- 
stroyed. In  this  ominous  insinuation,  he  was 
supposed  to  point  at  Agrippina  and  her  sons. 
Asinius  Gallus  ventured  to  call  for  an  explana- 
tion, by  moving  the  senate  to  address  the  em- 
peror, that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to 
make  known  the  object  of  his  apprcAiensions,  and 
that  he  would  accept  of  their  services  in  the  de- 
fence of  his  person. 

Gallus  had  married  Vipsania  from  whom  Ti- 
berius was  separated,  when  his  marriage  with 
Julia  was  determined.  Bv  this  alliance,  he 
became  the  relation  of  Agrippina;*  and,  what 
was  still  more  dangerous,  had  presumed  to  suc- 
ceed the  emperor  himself  in  a  connection,  of 
which  he  still  was  enviou^s  and  jealous.  This 
circumstance  rendered  him^  to  the  dark  and  vin- 
dictive mind  of  Tiberius,  an  object  of  deliberate 
malice.  When  his  motion  to  address  the  empe- 
ror for  an  explanation  of  his  fears  was  reported 
at  court,  it  was  considered  as  a  saucy  attempt 
to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  government,  as  a 
contempt  of  authoritv,  and  a  dangerous  attack 
upon  the  majesty  of  the  prince. 

Tiberius  woiud  have  seized  this  opportunity 
to  execute  his  revenge  against  GalJus,  if  he  had 
not  been  diverted  from  it  by  Sejanus  himself, 
who  wished  rather  to  keep  his  mind  intent  on 


5  Vipsatiia  was  the  dau{>bt«r  of  Agiippa  by  a 
fonn(>r  m  irrtiigv,  and  cou«i  queutlv  thv:  hull  sister  of 
Agri'jyiua. 
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Such  were  tbe  affairs  which  suooMdcd  in  tk« 
ie,  to  the  gnat  political  queatiMM  thai  for- 
irly  used  to  divide  the  senate  and  the  people ; 
d  as  the  event  of  these  affairs  turned  upon  the 
»«4i..  nf  tn/livifliiAl*.  th#iv  were  verv  nsuchaffeo- 


,the  deatriicUoil  of  AfHrlppina  and  her  two  eldest 
sous,  who  were  eqiyJly  o>jecta  of  jeahMiey  to  the 
mimster  as  to  the  emperor. 

Such  were  tue  affairs  which  suoeeeded  in  the 

state, 
mer 

caprice  oTlndlvrduals,  they  were  very  nsu<^  affec- 
ted by  any  alterations  which  happmed  at  court. 
It  being  now  the  fourth  year  after  the  retreat  nX 
the  emperor  to  Caprese»  a  considerable  change 
took  place  in  the  death  of  Livia  Augusta,  who, 
by  her  first  marriage,  was  the  mother  of  Tibo- 
rius,  and  by  her  second,  the  widow  of  Augustus, 
by  whom  she  had  no  children.  She  appears  to 
have  been  a  woman  of  consummate  address. 
Aix»rding  «o  Tacitus,  a  fond  and  partial  mother, 
an  obsequious  wife,  and  unitiog,  in  her  own 
character,  the  abilities  of  iter  husband,  with  the 
duplicity  of  her  son.  Being  asked,  by  what 
arU  she  had  kept  her  place  so  long  in  the  confi- 
dence of  Augustus?  "  Dy  the  most  serupolous 
virtue,"  siie  said ;  "  by  implicit  obedience;  by 
not  meddling  in  affairs  of  state ;  by  overlooking 
his  intrigues  with  other  women."' 

The  autiiority  of  Livia  had  been  a  conslder»- 
hie  restraint  on  the  temper  of  her  son;  and 
being  exerted  to  thwart  him  on  some  occasions* 
bad  contributed  to  the  resolutkin  he  took  of  re- 
aring from  Rome.  Both  the  mother  and  the 
son  had  their  jealousies  and  their  resentmenta; 
but  as  tbey  seldom  fixed  on  the  same  objects, 
such  as  were  persecuted  by  the  one,  sometimes 
found  a  refuge  with  the  other.  They  concurred 
in  their  aversion  to  Agrippina,  but  might  have 
been  divided  in  their  inclinations  towards  Imt 
'children.  Livia,  tainted  with  the  rancour  of  a 
stepmother,'  and  incited  bv^  personal  jealousies, 
ever  saw  in  the  person  or  Agripplna  an  air  of 
superiority  which  seemed  to  reproach  lier  as  the 
wife  of  Nero,  and  but  an  intruder  into  the  fiun- 
iW  of  Cesar.  With  respect  to  the  widow  of 
Germanicus,  therefore,  she  was  probably  more 
Implacable  even  than  the  emperor ;  but  vdth 
respect  to  bis  children,  these  being  descended  of 
herself,  it  may  be  supposed  that  she  could  not 


who  had  botn  Bppohiled  by  Tftcrins  drt  or 
Mcvetary  of  the  senate,  ventared  to  ndriee  a 
deUy,  in  order  that  the  empenr  nrigbt  have  , 
tametorwxmsiderthesubJMt,  and  to  make  die  { 
senate  aeqnakited  with  his  real  intentloiM. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  purpMt  of  this  letter  { 
was  mmonred  abroad,  and  tlie  amafe  was  beset 
with  multitudes  of  the  people,  who,  earrying 
the  efllgies  of  Agrippinaand  her  son,  exdaimfd 
that  the  letter  in  qucation  must  bscve  hern 
forged ,  that  it  was  impessible  the  emperor  could 
intend  the  destruction  of  bis  own  family ;  and, 
after  the  senate  broke  up,  there  eontinaed  to  be 
handed  abont  in  the  streets  invectives  against 
Sejanus,  alleged  to  be  the  speeches  of  members 
in  that  assembly.  ^    , 

When  tliess  particulars  came  to  be  known  at 
Ci^irfv,  they  wefe  represented  by  Sejanns  » 
an  insult  upon  the  senate,  and  as  a  contempt  of 
the  emperor's  authority.  Libels,  he  said,  were 
daringly  published ;  the  people  were  aesembled 
in  disorderly  tumults,  and  nothing  waa  wantin? 
to  compleU  the  r«bellion,  but  arms,  and  the 
personal  prMenee  of  those  leaders  who  were  al- 
ready followed  in  efliry. 

Tiberius  accordingly  renewed  his  complaint 
to  the  senate,  reprimanding  them  for  not  having 
proceeded  on  lus  former  letter;  but  insinuated, 


possibly  adopt  the  paissions  of  Sejanus  to  their 
prejudice,  nor  wifth  to  remove  them,  In  order  to 
miuke  way  for  the  ambition  of  a  stranger.  The 
death  of  Livia  was  accordingly  to  those  young 
men  a  fatal  circumstance,  and  facilitated  the 
execution  of  the  designs,  which  the  emperor  or 
his  favourite  had  formed  against  tbem.  Soon 
after  the  funeral  rites  were  performed,  the 
storm  which  had  been  long  impending  over  them 
accordingly  broke  out.  A  letter  from  the  empe- 
ror was  presented  to  the  senate,  accusing  Agrip- 
plna, and  Nero  the  eldest  of  her  sons,  not  of 
any  plot  or  conspiracy  against  the  state,  or  ot 
any  breach  of  the  public  peace,  but  charging  the 
young  man  with  lewdness,  and  the  mother  with 
haughty  looks,  and  a  stubborn  heart. 

This  letter  was  received  In  the  senate  with 
surprise.  After  some  interval  of  consternation 
and  silence,  a  motion  was  made  to  proceed  in 
the  matter  to  which  it  referred ;  but  there  being 
no  specific  chai^;e,  and  no  instructions  to  form  a 
prosecuti'on,  it  was  observed,  that  the  emperor 
might  have  given  way  to  his  displeasure  in  angry 
expressions,  without  intending  anv  farther  cen- 
sure or  judicial  severities.     Junius   Rusticus, 


that  he  did  not  aim  at  the  life  of  Agrippioa,  nor 
at  that  of  her  son.  In  this,  he  seemed  to  re- 
quire a  sentence  of  exile  or  imprisonment ;  and 
the  members,  now  as  much  decided  as  they  bad 
been  hrtely  perplexed  and  irresolute,  were  wcr 
to  dUUngttlsh  their  xeaL  After  four-and-forty 
daborate  speeches  had  been  ddivered,  all  tending 
to  prove  the  necesdty  of  Immediate  severities. 
It  was  resolved  that  Agripplna,  with  the  eldest 
of  her  sons,  should  be  banished  ;  -the  first  into 
the  isUnd  of  Pandateria,  the  place  where  her 
mother,  the  nnhappy  Julia,  had  been  confined ; 
and  the  other  to  Pontia,  another  Island  on  the 
same  coast."  The  younger  brothers  were  over- 
looked on  the  present  occasion.  Dnisos,  th« 
second,  being  persuaded  by  Sejanus  that  the  re- 
moval of  his  elder  brother  tended  to  his  own 
advantage,  by  opening  his  way  to  the  empire, 
took  no  part  in  the  distresses  of  his  fomik. 
He  himself,  however,  was  soon  after  put  m 
confinement,  and  for  some  years  kept  a  prisoner  at 
Rome,  in  a  secret  recess  of  the  emperor's  palace. 
Tiberius,  in  some  instances,  endeavoured  t^ 
compensate  the  injustice  which  he  practised 
against  one  set  of  persons,  by  acts  of  munificeo^ 
to  others,  whom  he  selected  aa  ofcjects  of  hii 
bounty,  or  who  were  of  too  little  consequent^ 
to  incur  his  jealousy.  He  seized  an  opportanStf 
of  this  kind,  about  the  time  that  Agripplna  aM 
her  son  experienced  his  vengeance,  by  relleTiBj^ 
numbers  who  had  suffered  by  a  fire  which  had 
recently  consumed  some  part  of  the  city,  and 
others,  who  had  suffered  by  the  fall  of  a  theaW 
erected  at  Flden» ;  a  disaster,  by  which,  accord- 
ing to  Tacitus,  about  fifty  thousand  person 
were  killed  or  hurt.  Continuing,  however, 
with  respect  to  those  who  Incurred  his  aveniol 
or  his  distrust,  to  exercise  a  cruelty  which  seem 
ed  to  increase  with  age,  or  with  the  conaeious' 
ness  of  his  own  demerit  towards  mankind,  b^ 
proceeded  against  AsinHis  Gallus  with  singuU 
marks  of  deliberate  malice ;  took  measures  « 
prolong  the  sufferings  of  this  ftivourite  victhn 
wished  to  witness  their  effiseta,  and  to  enfioro 


1  Dio.  CsM.  lib.  IviiL  c.  «. 
9  Nnvercalibns  odais.    Tacit. 
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,he  impntsUm  ^  them  with  pecalimr  dromn- 
tances  of  iosuU  and  mockery.  For  this  parpoB<% 
le  procured  a  deputation  from  the  eenate  to  l>e 
ent  to  Caprev,  and  took  care  that  Aeiniua 
^lallus  should  be  one  of  the  deputies.  Upon 
heir  arrival,  he  receiTed  Gallus  in  li  manner 
peculiarly  gracious,  admitted  him  as  a  party  la 
11  his  eotertainments,  and  as  an  ordinary  goest 
t  hla  table ;  but  having  in  the  mean  time  sent 
I  complaint  of  treason  against  him  to  Rome, 
jid  directed  that  a  warrant  from  the  senate 
hould  be  sent  to  seize  his  person,  he  continued 
lis  former  behaviour,  and  detained  him  at 
^apreae,  under  various  pretences  of  Icindness,  un- 
U  the  warrant  of  the  senate  to  seiae  him  should 
rrive.  He  took  care  to  be  present  when  this 
warrant  was  executed,  affected  surprise,  even 
iretended  to  be  diate^ssed,  and,  when  the 
irisoner  was  removed,  gave  strict  injunctions 
luit  no  violence  should  be  offered  to  him,  nor 
ny  sentence  passed  aeainst  him,  until  be  him- 
cl£  should  return  to  Home. 

In  this  ambifuoufl  iojunctioi^  Gallus  was 
nndemned  to  a  liDgerlng  state  of  suspense,  and 
f  suffering  without  Uie  knowledge  of^  his  crime, 
r  of  the  person  by  whom  he  was  accused ;  a 
pecies  of  refinement  on  prueltv  which^Tiberlus 
I  ad  lately  adopted,  and  which  ne  sometimes  ex- 
ressed.  Having  a  petition  presented  to  him, 
bat  one  of  his  prisoners  might  be  allowed  to 
ie :  "  I  am  not,  he  said,  '*  sufficiently  recon- 
iled  to  him  for  that.*' 

While  Seianus  was  considered  as  the  author 
f  most  of  these  cruel  acts,  and  was  accordingly 
he  general  object  of  flattery  as  well  as  of  terror, 
te^was  in  reality  the  dupe  of  his  master's  cun- 
Ing,  and  at  this  very  time  was  already  doomed 
o  destruction. 

Tiberius,  either  moved-  by  a  mere  change  of 
aprice  incident  to  unhappy  men,  or  warned  of 
ome  danger  to  bis  own  person,  from  the  height 
ud  from  the  views  to  which  he  had  raised  mis 
avoiirite,  had  for  some  time  secretly  resolved  on 
lis  ruin ;  but  while  he  revolved  this  nurpose  in 
lis  own  mind,  and  weighed  the  dangers  to 
vhich  he  might  be  exposed  in  the  execution  of 
t,  he  redoubled  tbc  usual  marks  of  his  favour, 
nd  in  all  his  despatches,  in  which  he  mentioned 
iejanus  to  the  senate,  designed  him,  "  Mv  Se- 
an us,  and  the  partner  ot  my  cares  and  my 
abours,'* 

The  public,  as  well  as  S^janus  himselfj  were 
inposea  upon  by  t^ese  appearances.  No  hon- 
ur  was  moved  for  the  emperor,  in  which  Se- 
an us  was  not  included.  Their  statues  still  con- 
inued  to  be  erected  together,  and  were  multi- 
»lied  in  every  street;  and  when  the  emperor 
i^ified  hly  pleasure  that  Sejanus  should  be 
lame^  to  the  consulate,  together  with  himself, 
be  senate  replied,  by  an  act,  vesting  the  prince 
ud  his  favourite  with  this  dignity  for  five 
'ears. 

Hitherto,  it  is  probable  that  Tiberius,  weU 
ware  of  the  vigilance  and  penetration  of  his 
avourite,  and  of  the  numerous  spies  he  had  em- 
ployed, had  not  confided  his  secret  to  any  per- 
on  whatever,  and  wished  to  remove  him  from 
lis  person,  before  he  ventured  to  proceed  any 
arther  in  his  design.  For  this  purpose,  he  had 
liosen  him  for  his  own  colleague  in  the  consu- 
ate  of  the  ensuing  year ;  and,  under  pretence 
•f  delegating  to  him  the  whole  functions  of  an 
•ffice,  which  the  emperor  himself  could  not  at- 
£nd»  be  sent  him  to  Rome. 

For  some  time  after  the  arrival  of  Sejanhs  in 


the  eity,  the  oraal  exeeutlotii  fbr  treoton  wore 
continued,   and  persons  who  had  incurred  the 

3 don  either  of  the  prince  or  his  minister, 
bed  with  their  wives  and  their  childreo. 
y  of  them,  as  oaoal,  to  prevent  the  effects  of 
a  formal  sentence,  laid  violent  hands  on  themt- 
selves,  and  some  eshilHted  this  horrid  spectacle 
even  at  tiie  bar  of  the  senate.^ 

While  Sfjanuri  thus  seemed  to  wield  the  im- 
perial power,  and  to  hold  the  lives  of  the  people 
at  hb  mercy,  he  was  attended  by  multnudBs, 
who  preased  to  his  tate  in  each  numbers,  that 
the  court  of  his  pauwe  oould  acaroelv  receive 
them.  He  dighted  the  attentions  ihat  were 
paid  to  him ;  but  ik^Ui  unwearied  jealousy  re- 
marked every  appearance  of  neglect,  and  doom- 
ed to  destruction  pemona  who  gave  any  signs  of 
impatience,  under  the  state  of  servility  and  de^ 
basement  to  which .  they  were  reduced. 

In  the  mean  time,  Tiberius  proceeded  with 
great  circumspection.  He  had  accepted  of  the 
consulate  merely  to  flatter  his  minister,  and  to 
increase  his  seoiuity,  in  being  placed  as  the  col- 
league of  the  emperor  in  that  station.  Being  to 
destroy  him,  it  was  neceosary  that  some  one 
should  be  present,  on  whom  the  dignity  of  con- 
sul mi^t  detolve.  For  this  reason,  he  divested 
Mmsdf  of  the  office,  and  substituted  in  his  own 
place  C.  Memmins  Reguhu,  who,  on  ^he  first 
of  May,  was  admitted  as  the  colleague  of 
Sejanus.  From  thenceforward,  the  conduct  of 
the  empcr«r  threw  the  &vourite  himself,  and 
the  publie  in  general,  into  great  perplexity.  Iq 
some  of  his  letters  to  the  senate,  he  spoke  of  hia 
health  as  decttning,  and  of  himself  as  a  dyin|^ 
person.  In  his  iMoct,  he  announced  his  r^* 
oovery,  and  a  design  of  speedily  visiting  the 
metropolis.  He  commended  Sejanus  in  one 
letter,  he  censured  him  in  another ;  sometimes 
favoured  none  but  his  partisans  and  adhf  rents, 
at  other  times  affected  to  prefer  his  rivals.  It 
is  possible,  that  in  these  inconsistences,  he  bim-f 
self  actually  wavered  between  hatred  and  fear ; 
and  apprehending  the  great  influence  of  S(>)anus 
over  toe  prwtorian  guards,  hesitated  in  the  exe- 
cution .of  his  purpose.  It  is  likewise  extremely 
agreeable  to  his  character,  to  suppose  that  he 
meant,  by  holding  fi^rth  some  sQpu  of  displea- 
sure, to  urge  the  object  of  it  to  some  act  of  in- 
discretion or  insolenee,  which  could  be  made  the 
foundation  of  a  plausible  charge  against  him, 
and  that  he  had  spies  on  his  conduct  to  lay  hold 
of  any  pretimce  ne  should  furnish  for  an  im- 
peachment ;  but  that,  fearing  to  drive  him  to 
some  dangerous  act  of  despair,  he  retracted 
in  one  message  the  provocation  he  had  given  in 
a  former. 

While  Sejanus  appeared,  from  some  circum- 
stances in  the  conduct  of  the  emperor  towards 
him,  to  be  out  of  favour,  be  was  suddenly  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  pontiff,  together  witn  Caius 
Cnsar  Caligula ;  and  thinking  this  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  recover  his  place  about  the  per- 
son <^  his  master,  he  desired  leave  to  offer  his 
thanks  at  Capre» ;  but  was  told  that  he  might 
spare  himself  the  trouble,  for  that  t|ie  emperor 
was  soon  to  be  at  Rome. 

To  try  the  effect  of  a  fresh  mortification  on 
the  temper  of  this  devoted  favourite,  Caius  Cae- 
sar Calhnila  was  declared  successor  in  the  em- 
pire. The  popularity  of  the  family  of  Germa- 
nicus,  made  tnis  declaration  be  received  with 
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uniTcml  j«r ;  AAd  being  Joined  to  other  indic»- 
UooMf  that  S^anus  no  loMcr  had  the  ezcliuiTe 
poaMwion  of  the  emiieror  ■  farour,  neatly  dt- 
miniahed  the  eomt  that  was  paid  to  him. 

From  this  time,  it  is  nrobable  that  Tiberias 
toolc  into  Ids  confidence  Blaero,  an  officer  already 
of  high  rank  in  the  prvtorian  bands,  and  whom 
he  destined  to  suocMd  Sejanos  in  the  command 
of  that  body.  With  Macro,  he  concerted  the 
manner  of  removinr  this  danferoos  man,  and 
formed  a  plan,  wliiim  was  to  be  intrusted  to  his 
execution.  Sejanoa  was  to  be  flattered  with 
new  hopes ;  he  was  to  be  surprised  in  the  senate, 
while  tne  goarda  were  to  be  amused  with,  what 
was  a  new  drcomstance  in  this  reign,  the 
distribution  of  a  donatire  from  the  emperor. 

In  proceeding  to  execute  this  design,  in  a 
manner  which  the  emperor  choM  from  his  love 
of  duplicity,  or  which,  from  his  fear  of  the  troops 
tibat  were  under  the  command  of  Sejanus,  he 
thouffht  himself  obliged  to  contrive  with  so 
much  circumspection,  ne  intimated  to  the  senate, 
and  to  Sejanus  himself,  that  he  speedily  meant 
to  vest  him  with  the  character  of  tribune,  a  dig- 
nity which  rendered  the  person  sacred,  and 
which  the  CsBsars  had  in  some  measure  appro- 
priated to  themselves.  While  this  intimation 
was  supposed  to  loll  Sejanns  in  perfect  security, 
Macro  was  despatched  to  Rome,  and  took  care 
to  arrive  at  an  hour.  When  the  senate  had  been, 
by  order  of  the  emperor,  appointed  to  assemble. 
He  met  with  Sejanus,  just  as  he  had  posted  his 
guard,  and  was  entering  at  the  door  of  the  se- 
nate-house ;  and  being  asked,  what  commands 
he  had  from  the  emperor,  and  what  letters  for 
himself  ?  answered,  that  he  had  brought  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  tribunitian  power,  and  was  to 
lay  it  before  the  senate. 

Sejanns  took  his  place,  with  the  usual  atten- 
dance of  persons  who  bad  accompanied  him 
from  his  own  bouse,  and  had  the  members  of 
the  senate  still  crowding  around  hira  as  usual, 
when  Macro  presented  tne  mandate  of  the  em- 
peror, and  retired. 

This  paper  was  artfully  drawn  up,  to  gain 
time  in  the  reading,  and'  to  keep  all  parties  in 
suspense,  while  Macro  should  take  his  measures 
to  secure  the  guards.  In  the  preamble,  the  name 
of  Sejanus  was  not  at  all  mentioned;  in  the 
subsequent  parts  of  the  paper,  he  was  some- 
tiihes  extolled,  and  sometimes  censured.  Other 
afllkirs  were  intermixed  with  this,  and  the  sus- 
pense which  so  long  and  so  strange  a  perfor- 
mance occasioned  in  the  minds  of  tnose  who 
were  present,  amounted  to  some  degree  of  stu- 
pefaction. But  it  concluded  at  last  with  a  per- 
emptory charge  of  treason  against  Sejanus;  and 
the  crowd  of  attendants  instantly  withdrew 
frf^m  the  consul's  chair  on  which  he  was  seated. 
His  colleague  in  office,  Regulus,  called  upon  him 
by  name  to  stand  up ;  but  so  much  was  he  dis- 
tracted, and  so  little  accustomed  to  this  tone  of 
voice,  that  upon  a  second  call,  he  started  from 
his  seat,  and  asked,  if  the  words  were  addressed 
to  him  ?  Surprise  had  disqualified  him  to  take 
any  vigorouH  resolution  ;  and  when  he  began  to 
recollect  himself,  the  precautions  which  had 
been  taken  by  his  enemies,  rendered  all  his  en- 
deavours too  late. 

Macro,  as  soon  as  he  had  delivered  the  empe- 
ror's letter  to  be  read  in  the  senate,  went  to  the 
guard  which  was  posted  at  the  doors,  informed 
them  that  be  brought  a  donative  from  the  em- 
peror, which  they  were  then  to  share  with  their 
Kllow-soldiees  in  the  barracks;  that  for  this 
purpose,  they  were  immediately  to  be  relieved  by 
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a  narty  of  tlM  dty  watdi.  This  being  dour,  he 
led  them  to  the  citadel,  or  what  was  called  the 
camp  of  the  pnetorian  bands, '  diatribnted  the 
emperor's  bounty,  and  at  the  nine  time  taxe^ 
their  oommandor  with  ingratitade  to  ao  kind  u 
master;  intimated  his  removal,  produced  his 
own  commission  toaneoeed  In  that  important 
station,  and  by  his  authority,  as  well  aa  by  tht^ 
precautions,  prevented  any  disturbance  amoci{ 
that  formidable  body  of  men. 

Sejanns  being  deserted  in  the  senate  by  thos^ 
who  had  attended  him  into  the  house,  and  wU 
a  few  moments  before  pressed  to  be  first  in  bi) 
observation,  was  taken  into  custody  of  the  punt 
which  had  rdieved  his  own  guard,  mnd  w%* 
treated  as  a  person  accused  of  the  highest  crbsei. 
On  the  first  motion  for  a  commitment^  be  wv 
ordered  to  prison,  and  persons  of  every  descrii- 
tion  began  to  give  unfeigned  or  affected  democ* 
strations  of  joy.  From  many  who  were  present, 
the  fear  that  was  lately  expressed  in  adulaiico 
and  courtship,  now  burst  forth  in  reproacbt 
and  insults.  In  others,  who  were  mcfre  near!; 
connected  with  the  prisoner,  or  more  likelv  te 
be  involved  in  his  fate,  the  terror  with  whkh 
they  were  seized,  was  disguised  under  the  affec- 
tation of  joy.  llie  populace,  as  he  passed  througi 
the  streeta,  took  their  part  as  usual  in  the  stone 
which  burst  on  this  unfortunate  omn.  and,  that 
he  might  not  have  the  consolation  of  passing  oo- 
seen,  tore  away  the  lappet  of  his  gown,  witlt 
which  he  endeavoured  to  cover  hia  Utce. 

On  the  same  day,  the  senate  met  again  in  a 
temple  contiguous  to  the  prison  in  which  Se- 
janus was  confined,  and,  without  ahy  specific 
charge  or  evidence  of  guilt,  gave  sentence  d 
deato  against  him,  which  was  accordingly  ex- 
ecuted. The  dead  body,  as  usual  in  the  case  o^ 
treason,  being  made  &st  on  a  hook,  waa  dra|:ged 
through  the  streets,  and  cast  into  the  nvcr. 
where  it  was  thrown  up,  or  continued  afiou 
during  some  dap,  under  the  continual  insults 
of  a  multitude  of  people. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  how  £ur  this  mlni^ 
ter  was  accountable  for  a  tyranny,  which  occa- 
sioned so  vehement  and  so  general  a  resent- 
ment. His  crimes  were  undtMibtedl  v  great,  ai^ 
the  envy  of  his  fortune  was  not  to  be  assuaged 
by  common  sufferings.  But  as  human  nature 
is  liable  to  error  in  the  mannar  of  puniahing 
crimes,  as  well  as  in  the  commission  of  them, 
the  rage  which  now  animated  the  populact- 
against  Sejanus,  mixed  with  a  servile  Intentieii 
to  pay  their  court  to  the  emperor,  led  to  an  ac- 
tion as  criminal  and  more  odioua  than  any  <d 
which  he  himself  had  been  accused  or  suapected. 
The  children  of  this  unhappy  man,  a  boy  and  s 
girl,  thoufih  too  young  to  partake  in  hia  guilt 
or  to  furnish  any  subject  or  distrust  or  of  jea- 
lousy to  his  enemies,  were  included  in  the  sxaa 
fate  with  the  father :  the  girl  with  so  mnch  in- 
nocence, that  she  often  &sked  the  peraona  by 
whom  she  was  seized,  what  she  bad  done?  as- 
sured them,  with  an  infantine  simplicity,  tbax 
she  never  would  do  it  again ;  begged  that  they 
would  not  carry  her  to  prison;  said  that  «bf 
never  was  obsiinate,  and  that  a  few  strokes  d 
the  rod  were  enough  to  correct  her. 

It  is  subjoined  to  this  piteous  detail,  that,  ic 
compliance  with  a  vile  superstition,  which  tk 
consideration  of  innocence  could  not  reateaia, 
she  was  ordered  to  be  ravished  px-evioua  to  her 
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executfon,  because  St  was  ominous  of  misfortune 
to  inflict  the  punishment  of  death  on  a  Tiq^in.' 
The  bodicM  of  these  innocents,  in  tlie  same  man- 
nsr  with  that  of  their  father,  were  dragged 
through  the  streets,  and  cast  into  the  river. 

It  is  difficult  to  account,  from  any  principles  of 
human  nature,  for  acts  m  such  amazing  depra- 
vity. Tyrants  seldom  exceed  the  bounds  of 
resentment,  jealousv,  or  fear ;  but  the  vUe  tools 
that  are  procured  bv  servility  to  execute  their 
purpose,  in  order  to  ingratiate  themselves,  often 
outrun,  in  their  affectation  of  zeal,    what  ty- 


person  employed  while  his  services  were  conve- 
nient^ but  in  the  end  betraved  with  a  degree  of 
perfidy,  which  rendered  the  cruelty  of  Uie  ty-r 
rant,  in  that  case,  more  odious  than  even  when 
it  was  p^tised  against  the  most  innocent  sub- 
jects.* So  prone  are  mankind,  in  particular  in- 
stances, to  suspect  the  Cslsehood,  or  to  exaggerate 
the  wickedness  of  those,  who,  by  general  du- 
plicity and  malice,  have  incurred  their  detes- 
tation. 

The  death  of  Sejanus  was  so  far  from  intro- 
ducing any  mitigation  of  the  former  tyranny. 


ranny  or  cowardice  itself  could  not  suggest  or    that  it  rather  furnished  a  new  set  of  pretences, 


perpetrate. 

Apicata,  the  widow  of  Sejanus,  and  the  moth> 
er  01  these  unhappy  children,  having  first  dis- 
closed the  conspiracv,  by  which  Drusus,  the  son 
of  Tiberius,  had  been  poisoned,  laid  violent 
hands  on  herself,  and,  by  the  discovery  she 
made,  soon  after  brought  on  the  ruin  of  the  wi- 
dow  LiviUa,  with  that  of  the  other  accomplices 
in  that  daring  crime. 

It  was  reported,  that  the  anxiety  of  Tiberius, 
whether  real  or  affected,  was  such,  during  the 
dependanoe  of  hb  design  on  Sejanus,  tiiat  he ' 
instructed  Macro,  in  case  of  any  resistance  finom 
the  guards,  to  bring  forth  Drusus,  the  son  of 
Germauicus,  then  a  prisoner  in  the  pakoe,  to 
assemble  the  citizens  against  them ;  that  he  had 
prepared  shipping  at  Capre«  to  waft  himself,  in 
ease  of  necoaity,  to  some  of  the  military  sta- 
tions on  tho  frontier;  that  he  had  formed  a 
chain  of  posts  from  Ilome  to  the  nearest  pro> 
mootory  of  Campania,  with  orders  to  Ught 
fires,  and  to  make  other  concerted  ■»gt»^l«,  in 
case  it  should  be  necessary  for  him  to  consult 
his  safety  by  flight.  In  his  letter  to  the  senate, 
in  order  to  make  a  suitable  imiuression  of  the 
danger  to  which  he  wished  the  public  to  bdieve 
he  was  exposed  from  the  designs  of  Sejanus,  he 
concluded,  with  expressing  his  wishes  to  be 
agnin  at  Home;  but  desirad  that  the  consul, 
who  remained  at  the  bead  of  the  commonwealth, 
might  come  forth  with  the  powers  of  the  r»> 
public  to  conduct  him  in  safety.*  His  design 
however  having  succeeded  to  his  wishes,  Drusus 
was  still  retained  a  prisoner  in  the  palaoe,  and 
the  consul  being  arrived  in  Campania  with  hb 
lictors  to  give  the  emperor  a  safe  conduct  to 
Rome,  was  every  where  considered  as  an  olyjeot 
of  ridicule. 

After  the  execution  of  Sejanus,  the  city  con- 
tinued in  a  ferment  during  many  days.  The  peo- 
ple having  been  disposed,  for  some  time,  to  ira- 
Eute  to  the  minbter  the  system  of  tyrannv  which 
ad  been  lately  pursued,  rejoiced  in  hb  fall,  ap- 
plauded the  severities  which  were  executed  on  toe 
partners  of  hb  guilt,  and  willingly  pointed  out,  as 
accomplices  in  ms  crimes,  his  rela|ionsand  fri^ids, 
and  all  who  had  ever  moved  for  anv  of  the  ex- 
travagant honours  that  were  latay  bestowed 
upon  himself;  but,  as  in  impntinc  the  guilt  of 
many  cruel  measures  to  Sejanus,  tney  were  too 
favourable  to  the  emperor,  so  they  probably 
over-rated  the  influence  of  the  minister,  who 
was  in  fact  more  the  dupe,  than  the  director,  of - 
bis  master's  designs. 

As  it  soon  after  appeared,  that  the  cruel  jea- 
lousies of  this  reign  did  not  terminate  with  the 
death  of  the  favourite,  the  people,  as  usual,  ran 
to  the  opposite  extreme,  oonaidcmd  him  as  a 
mere  instrument  of  bb  master's  tyranny,  as  a 
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under  which  to  exert  its  force.  Intimacy  with 
the  fallen  minister,  or  a  supposed  participation 
of  his  ffuilt,  involved  greater  numbers,  than  had 
been  formerly  questioned  on  account  of  any 
other  species  of  treason.  Persons  of  every  sex 
and  of  every  condition,  were  cast  Indiscrimi- 
nately into  the  same  nrisons ;  and  the  time  of  , 
the  senate  was  dividaa  between  the  ordering  of 
ezeoutions,  and  the  appointment  of  honours, 
which  were  decreed  to  tne  prince  for  hb  vigi- 
bnce  in  thb  matter.  The  title  of  father  of  his 
country  was  again  offered  to  him ;  additional  re- 
ioicings  were  devised  for  the  anniversary  of  his 
birth ;  a  general  thanksgiving  was  appointed  to 
the  gods ;  and  a  new  statue  was  to  be  erected  to 
liberty.  All  persons  were  forbidden  to  wear 
mourning  for  Si^janus ;  the  anniversarv  of  his 
death  was  to  be  kept  as  a  festival,  or  celebrated 
with  public  entertainments  and  sports ;  and  it 
was  resolved  in  the  senate,  that  the  extravagant 
honours  so  profusely  lavished  on  that  minister, 
should  not  be  repeated  in  the  case  of  any  sutgect 
whatever.  • 

These  decrees,  Tiberius,  so  far  as  they  were 
intended  to  confer  honours  on  himself,  rejected 
with  disdain,  and  even  refused  to  see  tlie  depu- 
ties who  were  separately  sent  from  the  senate, 
from  the  equestrian  order,  and  from  the  people^ 
to  connntulate  him  on  this  occasion.  He  de- 
sdised  we  givers  too  mudi  to  be  flattered  with 
tae  gift,  and  was  aware  of  their  duplicity  in 
pretending  to  offer  him  praise.  Under  this  im- 
pression, at  one  of  the  bwt  times  he  had  attended 
the  senate  in  person,  he  was  observed  to  leave 
the  assembly  with  scorn.  "  What  a  Dollectk>n,'* 
he  said,  "  of  willing  shives."  «  There  is,  it 
seems,  a  degree  of  good  nature  as  well  as  of 
weakness,  in  wishing  to  be  flattered.  Thb 
prince  was  equaUy  exempted  from  both. 

The  senate,  however,  the  more  they  were 
spumed,  becsme  the  more  sensible  of  their  own 
degradation,  and  only  endeavoured  to  vary  the 
mode  of  their  flattery.  As  Tiberius  ever  talked 
of  hb  approaching  return  to  Rome,  and  of  hb 
intended  appearance  in  the  senate,  they  passed  a 
decree,  that  twenty  of  their  own  number,  to  be 
named  by  the  emperor  himself,  should  be  armed 
with  swords,  and  should  have  charge  of  hb 
safety  as  often  as  he  took  hb  seat  in  their 
meetings.  When  thb  resolution  was  intimated 
to  him,  he  returned  thanks  for  their  zeal,  and 
with  some  derision  desired  to  know,  whether 
thb  senatorial  guard  should  be  young  men  or  old 
men?  whether  they  should  continue  for  life,  or 
be  taken  in  rotation  ?  and  whether  they  should 
arm  only  at  the  door  of  th^  senate-house,  or  pass 
in  arms  through  the  streets?*  and  concluded 
with  saying,  tm,  if  hb  life  was  worth  preserv- 


4  Saeton.  in  Tiber,  c.  55. 
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imp  ht  ■bwld  tfilnk  Umidf  mOii^Lmaf  mA, 
wh«n  attended  by  Macso  imd  mom  trihwm  cf 
hiM  guardi,  whom  i&e  would  take  the  lilMKtgr  t* 
bdng  Into  the  ecnate. 


[Book  VJ. 


Sb  referenoe  to  tiM  fiuurde  liad  the  effocfc  of 
•n  admooitioii,  end  drew  from  the  eenace  an 
attempt  to  pay  their  ooort  Ukewiee  to  thie  Har- 
midable  bodV  of  meo*  Boontiea  in  nooer  and 
benotary  dietinotiooa  were  decreed  to  wmi 
each  aa,  that  the  pr»torian  aoUuer,  at  the  axpir- 
«tioaof  the  tima  £»■  which  he  ioliated.  ahonld 
be  allowed  «  place  at  die  theatre  on  the  bendi  of 
the  eaueetriaa  order.  In  thief  however,  the 
compliment  wae  not  moBe  eneGceaful  tlian  it  had 
been  in  other  inatanoee*  Xt  wat  ercn  jreaented 
by  the  emperor  ae  an  attempt  to  ahare  the  affec- 
tion of  the  troopi  with  hjiwelt  JnniaiGaUio» 
who  had  made  the  motioOv  WW  fiteed  into 
aatile,  and  afVerwarda  oomn|4tte4  towriaon  in  the 
city.  Andt^eena^  ae  ala«t4l^  jtf  pteee 
thiefrowardari#ce>  99^  Om  <h*  vn^  i» 
%rm  a  p^rt  of  theSr.owB<  nunbtr  in  Ma  defimoe 
wae  not  a^pflptaWa,  reaelira^  ^m»  ewryy  memhWi 
in  entering  the  booee,  phofild  ba  weagrhud  lor 
ooncealed  weapone,aa  a  ptMantion  lor  the  aalety 
of  a  peoon  wbo  pioba)>lT  norer  meant  to  in- 
truat  himeelf  in  their  hanii. 

Xn  the  midet  ei  thcae  oenriUtieB,  the 
met  with  eewa  inataaaea  of  m  daring  pet 
Mwl  withoDme«irenai>  nohUfreSom,  whkh 
he  had  the  diacretei  im  .orerkiffc,  or  to.taaat 
with  affected  redact.  The  defecta  of  hia  BM»»n, 
he  beiac  bald/Sid-fMed,  and  ban*  wi&  m^ 
were  frhibited  by  aettm  on  the  elan;  and  tte 
mooetork  ao  tenneiBled,  it  waa  aa&t  practiaed 
in  eecret  the  moet  deteatable  vicee ;  allndinf  to 
the  manner  in  which  4ho  emperor  faeeed  hie 
timeaiOnreA.  Bat  with  xa^^aci  tamaii  buf> 
fDooerifli,  ha  had  the  diiaariimaat  to  knaar^  that 
naednoa  Attempt  to  piKiiih  ^  anthere^  would 
e«ij  tendt*  oonflrm  thaafplioatieB,  and  toin- 
ciiMeeitaeffntfc 

AnMw  the  niimWra  Aat  wega  ooeetloned  ne 
pirtaeMl»thefaik»of  the  late  minittec^  and  of 
whom  manyperiahed  by  their  own  hjide,  er  by 
that  of  tfm  iiniimUMiei,  Marboa  Tena^oi,  a 
Roman  knight,  had  tim  oonnwe  to  irkwewiedge 
hie  gnBt,  and  beaded  hie  oauae  In  n  nmnMr 

^forme^** 
eny,  ttian  tooonftee,  myoeimeiiihai 
with  Si|}anaa.  BntwhateTcrmaybetheeront,  1 
maat  own  that  I  attached  myaelf  to  that  mini- 
aier;  that  I  ^edx«d  to  ba  reckoned  amenr hie 
firlea^aadwaaproodof  tbistltiew    InlSnl 


Bia  gmuy  ana  pieaoea  nia  oauee  u 
tiiat  BMMDded  the  pnoefdlnga  of 
hgaindHym*  «l«wa(eaaA*vperla| 
HetiOd,  *»todeny,  tiian  tooodfeae,m] 


aier ;  ouk  ji  neeireo  io  oe  ncKonea  vmonrme 
firlea^aadwaaproodof  tbistltiew  InlSnl 
■aw  the  ivatoAoer  of  the  grniy,  the  ilrat  aainl- 
attr  of  thnatata,  and  the  ciJieagna of  Caear ;  a 
pewuful  pitron^  and  an  IfieaiatlUe.enemy ;  oae 
wlmee  mmn  waa  prefcrment  and   hoaoor, 


prefcrment 
wlmee  djej^leaeare  waa  niin  ; 


dkgnoa.    It 


-wba  not  Ibv  mo  to  pdMtrate  tha  coaaeili  of  my 
prinoey  nor  to  decide  on  thoaeaeenaof  hJa  caa- 
aaet.  It  waa  my  doty^to  hoitoar  whom  he 
hoaoored;  and  In^thle,  ae  wdlaaiaovbrything 
«lm,  to  aofait  myaelf  ae  a  fidtblU  eoljaot,  by  a 
perfect  oempUanee  with  my  eawiiga'a  wiB. 
Pleaee  toreeoUeot  theperiod  of  thia minlalar'e 
fiivoar,  aa  well  ae  of  hie  dbgraaa.  My  eondaet 
in  both,  and  my  ddbaei,  la  tha  eama  with  tlMae 
ofmanyotfierk  We  aAiered  to  him,  while  the 
•  eovereign  oommanded  ne  to  do  eo ;  we  left  Mm 
the  moment  he  wae  eoppoeed  to  be  the  enemy  of 


1  Die.  Ceae.  lib.  brBi.  e.  16. 


oorpcinea."  Up«i tUa 4eAnoe»  the afaonriity 
of  poiieliiii^  in  others  an  error  of  whicb  the 
emperar  himaelf  had  aet  the  escample,  euveaded, 
ISmt  a  moBMnt,  the  rage  of  jiroeecution;  and  the 
at  or  llberiu%   10 


prieoacr,   with 


I  named  Lentolua  Gentulicoa.  then 
gf  the  l^kna  oa  the  Upper  Rhine, 
time  aflerwarde  aecoeea  aa  aa  ao- 


Aa  oAoar*  aamed  Lentolua  Gent 
at  the  headef 
being 

oenplioe  with  Se>ma%   had  the  boldnesa 
write,  th«t  hie  connection  with  that 


waa  painted  out  to  him  by  the  emperor 
that  the  miatake  waa  common  to  both, 
what  was  deemed  innocent  in  one  pereon*  oag^ 
not  to  be  imputed  as  a  crime  to  another.  **  1 
hay^  hitherto^"  he  eaid,  <*  been  &ithinl  In  the 
discharge  of  my  traa^  and  mean  to  oontinaft  eo; 
but  the  tet  attempt  to  enpersode  me,  I  abal 
ooaa^praaa  warning  to  deCmdmyedf.  Mattcvi, 
howaret^  may-nosain  in  quiet;  I  am  wiUiag 
toaeknawleteftthe  emperor  ao  long  aa  I  xaaana 
unmoleeted.  Tiberius^  now  far  mdrmxumi.  ia 
years,  gotambit  by  his  repntation,  and  by  the 
inflnaace  of  fKme  eataMishedin  the  reign  of  his 
predecewor  and  hie  own,  did  not  cfaooae  to  riik 
me  autikocity  againat  a  person,  who^  beiuc  at  the 
hoad  of  an  army,  had  the  ooumge  to  bold  aach 
Jaagnaga;  and  affected,  from  tbia  time  forward, 
to  treat  Gheatnliena  arith  particular  nmrka  of 


Othera  wars  impriaoaed,  and  carried  to  aice- 

aien  in  taoope  aad  companim;  aad  the  cm- 
pmor  at  last,  as  if  tired  with  tho  poreoit  af 
aCmdwa  in  detail,  or  in  asaarata  dlTiwieiie, 
ordemd  the  jaila  to  be  cleared  by  a  geawral  eza- 
entieaof  ail  penone oonilned  ae  aooompUoee la 
tlM  treaaen  of  Sejanua.  In  oonaeqneaco  ef 
lUs  ordeis  nambera  of  dead  bodies  of  erory  aem, 
age,  and  conditien,  were  cast  forth  into  the 
Boasts,  and  lying  acattered  about,  or  collected 
ia  beape,  anta  they  began  to  oarropt,  were 
thrown  Into  the  river." 

Mystery  and  concealment  being  the  favourite 
arts  of  TiDorlua,  as  often  as  he  bcileTod  himeelf 
ta  be  obesrved,  he  became  jeakme  of  every  pry- 
lag  look,  aad  detested  aoch  persons  aeaeemed  to 
be  qaauied  to  distingnldi  truth  ftam  appear- 
attcea.  At  ouo  time  no  received  infSwmm  aa 
the  maat  acoeptable  meaoWrs  of  his  oourt;  at 
oAer  tknee,  lie  appeared  to-  djBtest  them  aa  per- 
eone  wbo  had  detected  hie  vioee,  and  were 
hasfiailaf  to  aaaho  them  knoam  to  the  worid. 
During  tha  piuascHlluii  of  hie  design  against 
Sejaaua,  ho  enoonraged  hie  spies  with  addtdooal 
rewards,  and  even  arith  pdiUe  hoaours.  fiot 
^ler  he  h>d  assuaged  hlapaasion  inthoUoodof 
ao  many  victima,  he  tanked  hie  diegoat  and 
aronkm  againat  the  iaetmmente  of  hie  cruelties, 
aad  otdandtha  dty  to  be  cleared  of  lalonacn 
by  a  general  slaughter. 

In  one  of  bis  Mtters  to  the  eenate,  under  the 
edfeeta  of  diaguat  and  aversion  to  measures  wbidi 
he  hadnuaoed  lor  his  own  safety,  bat  whid 
be  ftuBa  to  imnolve  him  In  growing  danger  and 
guilt,  he  betrayed  flie  dietraction  aad  anguish  of 
hie  mh^  «<  M mr  I  parish,**  he  eaid,  ••  under 
evils  sdfi  worse  than  those  I  endure,  if  I  knev 
whattowrita,  tr  what  I ahooMaot  write."  Thea 
ware  prebaUy  the  bofle,  uloers,  and  eocae,  es 
the  body  of  llbsrivs,  to  whkh  Julian  alludes* 
in  preaenting  Um  amoag  his  Caaaia. 


S  Tacit.  Airasl.  Kb.  tI.  c  9 
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In  the  memoirs  whlah  tlUt  emperor  kept  of 
the  tnuiMctionfl  of  his  reign,  ho  stated  the  dis- 
mco  and  exeoutioa  of  Scjimiia,  atapuokhmont 
indicted  <m  hhn  fat  hh  erueltieii  to  the  fiunily  of 
Gemumieiw;  and  yet  theee  cnieltiee,  which 
were  afterwards  carried  to  much  greater  heights 
hj  the  emperor  himself,  had  been  only  begun 
under  the  influence  of  that  minlMer. 

Agrippina»  with  two  of  her  sons^  Nero  and 
Dnisus,  had,  during  the  administration  of  Se- 
janui^  been  taken  into  custody,  or  banislied  to 
some  of  the  islands  contiguous  to  Uie  coast  ot 
Italy;  but  all  of  them  perished  after  the  death 
of  Sejanos,  either  by  the  executioner,  or  by  their 
own  hands,  urged  to  despair  by  the  indignities 
they  were  made  to  suffer. 

The  mother  perished  in  one  or  other  of  theM 
wars  in  the  island  Fkndateria,  the  place  of  her 
«xfie  t  va4  the  eldest  of  her  two  sons  was  star- 
red to  death  in  one  o(  the  small  islands  called 
Pontis,  to  which  he  was  confined. 

Tlie  second  son  perished  in  the  same  manner, 
some  time  afterwards,  in  a  prison  to  which  he 
bad  been  committed  in  the  pidaee.  A  diary  had 
been  kept  of  all  the  expressions  of  impatienoe 
which  under  this  eoniln«neiit,  had  dropt  from 
him  during  some  years;  and  the  r^roaches 
which  were  extorted  ftom  him,  bv  his  mflinings, 
were  stated  as  the  crimes  for  which  he  salte*ed. 

A  third  son  of  Germanicns  and  Amrippina, 
Caius,  better  known  hy  the  name  of  Caligula, 
yet  remained,  to  coaTinoe  the  Roman  people, 
that  the  foqd  expectations  which  are  £Nrmea  of 
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princes  who  die  prematurely,  are  not  always 
"  "  TWe  yonng  n 


well  founded. 


whether  re* 


oommended  to  Tiberius  by  an  eariy  srmpatiiy 
of  their  characters,  or  merely  overlooked  by  him 
on  account  of  his  youth,  not  only  eeeaped  the 
nersecotione  in  which  hie  family  was  inTolrod, 
but  was  at  last  embraced  by  the  emperer  as  a 
support  to  hieage;  and  making  «  part  of  his 
court  at  Canreie,  next  to  Mawo^  ei^ioyed  the 
second  place  in  his  fiiToor. 

The  emperor  had  a  grandson  hy  birth  of  the 
of  Tib«  •        '^    -•       '  ' 


riberius;  but  Caius,  who  was  his 
grandson  by  adqytion,  bdng  elder,  was  pointed 
out  by  this  circumstance  oif  seniority,  and  by 
the  favour  which  the  people  still  bore  to  the 
fuuily  of  Germanicns,  as  heir  i4^wient  to  the 


Jus  was  encouraged  bv  the  grandCsther  to 
whom  falsehood  mppemd  to  be  a  necessary  in- 
gredient in  ertrr  transaction,  to  expect  the  aue- 
cession,  while  it  was  really  Intended  for  Tibo- 
rius.  The  first,  thoiwh  not  qualified  by  address 
to  extricate  himself  from  any  difficulties,  acted, 
perhaps  from  mere  insenaibijity  or  fear,  the  part 
which  was  fittest  in  his  ^aoe,  and  which  con- 
tinued to  render  him  sufftnuble  at  the  court  nf 
Tiberius.  He  acquieaced  In  the  fato  of  hk  mo- 
ther and  of  his  brothers,  without  uttering  a 
single  word  of  impatience  or  regret,  reguhited 
his  own  behariour  by  the  emperor's  lotdcs ;  and 
whether  his  countenance  were  gloomy  or  gay, 
formed  hie  own  upon  the  same  model,  carrpng, 
under  the  aspect  of  extreme  eerrill^,  while  a 
sntject,  that  detestable  profligacy  whioa  rendered 
him  afterwards  so  cruel  a  tyrant,  and  whidi 
gave  occasion  to  the  Ihmous  saying,  "  That  his 
accession  to  the  emphre  milt  a  good  ala^s  to 
make  a  detestable  master.*'* 
The  accounts  which  are  given  of  the  latter 


9  Tacit.  Anasl.  c.  90. 


part  of  the  reign  af  TTbtfliM^  hav*  nuM  the  ap- 
pearance of  invective  than  of  history.  Even 
this  hateful  monster.  It  is  said,  was  addicted  t^ 
pleasure ;  but  of  so  >ile  a  kin^f  as  to  excite  do* 
testation  and  loathing,  more  than  to  increase 
the  indignation  which  is  felt  at  his  .cruelties  and 
other  crmiea.  His  procurers  bad  ^utWity  to 
employ  seduction,  money,  and  force;  and,  in 
their  endeavours  to  sup^y  his  caprio^  sparnl 
neither  condition  nor  sex.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive,  that  a  wvrld,  enlightened  by  the  reason 
and  experience  of  so  many  ages ;  that  citizen^ 
acquainted  with  the  character  and  the  rights 
transmitted  to  them  from  their  ancestors;  that 
military  men,  yet  rivalling  the  reputation  of  the 
ancient  Romans,  and  having  no  interest  in  tba 
horrid  use  that  was  made  in  the  capital  of  tha 
imperial  and  military  power  which  thev  them- 
selves bestowed  and  suppwted ;  should  submit 
to  be  commanded  for  so  many  years  by  a  sppey^ 
annuated  monster,  retired  from  the  world,  and 
Supposed  to  psactise  every  species  of  private 
abomination,  as  well  as  of  public  oppression. 

In  accounting  for  the  patience  of  tne  Romanf 
under  this  odious  reigp,  we  may  observe^  %hB$, 
in  the  sense  of  a  people  who  still  retained  the 
ferocity  of  their  ancntors^  though  poesesMd  u 
few  of  their  good  oualities,  the  cruelties  which 
are mentionedhad less effiMst  than  thev  have qi^ 
oorfeelings.  They  were  practised  chiefly  againfl 
persons,  whob  being  of  the  emperor's  family^ 


persons,  who»  beuw  of  tbe  emperor's  aw«u/^ 
or  raissd  by  himseUT  to  be  dyecto  of  general 

•nvy* " 

will 


famUy. 

general 

V  were  easily  abandoned  by'the  public  to  his 

Senators  of  distinction  at  Rome,  having  no 
protection  to  cvpact  from  the  populace  by 
whom  they  were  hated,  from  the  troopa  who 
were  jealous  of  themr  or  from  their  owi^  ordeTf 
who  were  long  since  stript  of  every  remnant 
of  real  power,  were  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of 
the  tyrant.  The  IbUowers  of  his  own  court 
at  CapresB,  amongst  whom  tha  executioner 
made  a  prinoipal  peraooage^  were  still  more 
in  his  power.  They  were  commonly  executed 
in  preosnce  of  the  amperor  himself,  whoassist- 
ed  in  the  refinemenU  oi  craelty  which  were 
practiced  against  them*  It  was  a  favourite 
sport  to  throw  thos^  whom  he  doomed  to  de- 
struction, from  a  precipice  into  the  sea»  where 
they  were  received  by  a  party  from  the  galleys 
who,,  with  boat-hooks  and  oars,  despatched  such 
as  were  othtTfisa  likely  to  escape. 

After  sadi  an  account  of  tho  character  of 
thia  emperor,  it  ie  painful,  in  aceountii^  for  th(i 
Mucceas  of  his  government,  to  acknowlMge  that 
he  was  a  man  of  considerable  ability{  and  that, 
while  he  indulged  his  passions  in  the  capita]^ 
or  at  his  own  court,  yet  in  the  provinces,  where 
the  consequenoss  of  an  error  might  have  been 
&tal  or  dangoroos  to  his  power,  he  held  the 
reins  with  a  steady  and  a  well  directed  hand. 
Having  possession  of  the  empire  by  means  of 
the  army,  he  nudntained  his  authoritv  over  this 
order  of  men  by  a  well-placed  application  of 
diecipUne;  not  by  any  extnordfaiary  Indulgence^ 
or  bounty,  which  often  corrupt,  and  render  on- 
govemable,  thoae  whom  they  are  intended  to 
gain.  On  this  snl^ect.  It  is  obeerved  that  he 
never  made  any  general  donation  beside  that  of 
doabUng  the  legacy  which  Augustus  had  be> 
qneathed  to  the  trecpe ;  and  no  particular  one^ 
beddes  thoae  which  he  made  to  the  |n«torian 
bands  to  secure  their  aoquieecence  in  the  fate  of 
SflJanns :  and  to  the  Iq^ions  of  the  east,  as  a 
reward  ror  their  not  having  paid,  to  this  fhvcai^ 
ite,  in  the  height  of  his  power,  the  honours 
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[Book  VI 


which  were  done  to  htm  by  all  the  other  armlet 
of  the  empire.'  He  preeerred  his  aathoritr  in 
the  proTlnoes  by  a  jealous  inspection  of  those 
who  were  entrusted  with  the  administration  of 
his  affairs ;  and  in  this  was,  no  doubt,  (p^^tlr 
assisted  br  his  indifference  to  personal  friend- 
ahips,  which,  in  princes  better  disposed  than 
himself,  have  often  the  effect  of  pernicious  pre- 
dilections and  partialities.  He  checked  all  at- 
tempts at  conspiracies,  by  the  impression  he 
gare  of  his  yigilance,  and  by  the  mutual  distrust 
with  which  he  inspired  his  enemies,  makfao^  their 
treachery  to  each  other,  the  road  to  preferments, 
honours  and  wealth. 

The  ordinary  rotation  and  succession  to  office 
and  command,  which  Augustus,  in  continuation 
of  the  republi^n  forms,  had  still  maintained, 
Tiberius,  by  a  rery  natural  tendency  of  the  mo- 
narchical spirit,  in  a  great  measure,  or  entirdr, 
abolished.  Such  ofiloers  as  were  suoceastul  in 
keeping  the  peace  of  their  provinces,  he  generally 
continued  for  many  years,  and  sometimes  for 
life.  He  avoided,  as  much  as  possible,  the  ne- 
cessity of  employing,  at  the  nead  of  armies, 
men  of  enterprise,  forward  ambition,  or  even 
superior  capacity.  He  lef^  the  disorders,  or- 
tronbles,  that  arose  in  anv  distant  orovince,  to 
the  effieet  of  time,  rather  than  be  obliged  to  em- 
f4oy,  in  rraresslng  them,  men  who  were  likely 
to  eclipse  his  own  glory,  or  to  awaken  his  jea- 
lousy. But  as  such  men  vrere  likely  ill  to  en- 
dure the  state  of  obscurity  in  which  they  were 
kept,  he  soothed  their  discontents,  sometimes, 
by  flattering  them  with  extraordinary  honours. 
He  named  them  for  stations  of  high  command ; 
but  still  under  various  pretences  detained  tiiem 
at  Home,  where  they  were  allowed  to  appear 
with  the  ensigns  of  their  public  character,  but 
never  to  enter  on  the  possession  of  its  powers. 

To  these  particulars  we  may  join  tne  advan- 
tages which  Tiberias  enjoyed  bv  succeeding  to 
Augustus,  whose  long  and  well-regulated  go- 
vernment had  left,  througliout  the  empire, 
habits  of  submission  and  obedience,  which  could 
not  be  shaken  by  offences  committed  within  the 
verge  of  the  court,  or  in  the  capital,  and  {gainst 
particular  descriptions  of  men,  in  whom  the  em- 
pire at  large  took  little  concern. 

The  ordinary  residence  of  this  emperor,  du- 
ring deven  years  in  the  later  period  of  his  reign, 
was  in  the  island  of  Capreae.  This  he  had 
chosen  as  a  place  of  security  against  any  sudden 
attempts  which  might  l>e  made  on  his  life.  He 
nevertheless  paid  occasional  visits  to  the  conti- 
nent of  Italy,  and  made  some  stay  at  his  villas 
situated  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In 
changing  his  abode,  he  kept  the  city  of  Rome  in 


'  1  In  the  annios  of  the  west,  the  effigy  of  SeianoB 
was  carried  with  the  colours,  or  ensigns  of  the  le- 
ilor«. 


continual  dread  of  bit  approach,  aofnetiroes 
presented  himself  in  the  neighbouring  Tillages, 
and  in  the  suburbs,  but  never  entered  the  galea 
At  one  time,  he  came  by  water  to  the  gardem 
of  the  Naumachia,  and,  feeling  bimaelf  inoon- 
moded  by  the  concourse  of  people,  ph^ed  goardi 
to  keep  them  at  a  distance,  and  soon  after  with- 
drew ;  at  another  time,  in  the  last  years  of  hit 
reini,  he  advanced  to  the  seventh  mile-stooc, 
and  was  in  the  sight  of  the  battlemeota,  hot 
proceeded  no  fkrther.  Being  sensible  of  his  dr- 
cline  and  approaching  dissolution,  he  tinderte^ 
these  journeys  to  keep  the  Romans  in  awe,  aai 
to  check  the  hopes  they  were  apt  to  entertain  9i 
an  approaching  deliverance  from  his  tyranty. 
From  the  same  motives,  he  prohibited  the  mart 
of  the  people  to  supposed  oracles  which  he  knev 
to  be  consulted  witn  respect  to  the  vrtrnpett  d 
his  own  decease,  and  forbade  all  interooant 
with  astrologers  and  magicians,  a  class  of  ma, 
in  whose  skill  he  himself,  though  a  contemner  tf 
the  established  superstition,  had  much  fkith 

On  the  approach  of  death,  Tiberias,  IccHfls 
his  strength  rapidly  decline,  strove  to  aarase  dw 
people  vrith  anotlter  voyage,  in  which  he  oor 
more  pretended  an  intention  to  visit  Ronoe ;  aid 
being  attended  by  Cains,  by  Macro,  and  by  his 
usuu  retinne  of  guards  and  parasites,  he  mmei 
the  bay  of  Bain,  to  the  heau-land  of  Misenum. 
where  he  possessed  a  villa  which  had  forraeHr 
belonged  to  LucoUns.  At  this  place  one  of  bii 
physicians,  under  pretence  of  taking  bis  leati 
ror  some  days,  pressed  his  hand,  and  took  n 
opportunity  to  feel  his  pulse.  From  this  stdea 
observation,  it  is  said,  that  he  ventnred  to  jb> 
form  Caius  and  Macro,  that  the  emperor  oedd 
not  surrive  many  days. 

Tiberius  beinr  led  by  some  appearanoes  to 
penetrate  their  thoughts,  or  wishing  to  coneol 
the  real  state  of  his  health,  took  his  place,  m 
usual,  at  table,  affected  to  prolong  the  entertalo- 
ment,  and  addressed  himself,  at  parting,  witl 
some  particular  words  of  attention  to  erenr 
guest :  but  after  an  effort  of  this  sort,  beine  re- 
tired to  his  apartment,  he  ftiinted  away,  and  hj 
on  his  bed  for  dead.  The  report  imme^atdr 
ran  from  one  end  of  the  villa  to  the  other.  AB 
the  officers  of  the  guards  in  attendance,  and  afi 
the  members  and  rollowers  of  the  court,  repaired 
to  Caius  with  congratulations  on  his  supposed 
accession  to  the  empire.  But  while  they  wen 
thus  employed  in  paying  their  addresses  to  the 
successor,  a  servant  urived,  and,  in  great  cca- 
stemation,  announced  that  the  emperor  was  n- 
vived,  and  called  for  assistance.  The  compacy, 
la  a  moment,  was  dispersed;  and  Caius,  with 
extreme  terror,  saw  the  ruin  which  threatecc^ 
him  for  his  premature  acceptance  of  the  court 
that  was  paid  to  him.     But  Macro  retained  his 

{presence  of  mind,  and  put  a  sudden  stop  to  \ht 
eeble  efhvts  of  returning  life  in  Tiberius,  by 
gathering  up  the  coveriet  of  his  bod,  so  as  to  sUf 
his  breath  until  he  was  suffocated. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Stuxesnon  qfCcim  to  the  Emjtire-^The  Jira  Appearancet  <f  bis  Bagtu-^onduaion  (jf  the  Huton^ 
Obiervatkm  on  the  SequA^Accemon  of  the  Flamn  Family'^  VtdstUudet  ^  Character  in  the  Emperm 
or$—^iiources  ofJDegradatuyn in  the  Imjicrial  EttabUshMmU-^JU  PretervaHwB*  Itt  real  and  conHnuaif 
thottgh  almott  insensible,  Decline, 


TIBERIUS  died  in  the  Mrenty^htb  year 
of  hiB  affe,  and  in  the  twenty-third  year  of 
bia  reign,  fiy  this  event  the  inqierial  throne, 
fat  the  first  tinte  ainoe  its  establiahmeot,  beoanie 
actually  vaduit.  Men  were  IfSt  to  form  their 
eonjeetures  of  what  was  likely  to  happen,  or, 
without  an^  established  rule  of  succession,  to 
form  tl>eir  judgment  of  what  was  proper  to  be 
done  on  this  emergency.  Every  question  relat- 
ing to  the  sucoession  had  been  prevented  at  the 
demise  of  Augustus,  by  his  having  associated 
Tiberius  in  the  government,  a  precaution  by 
which  the  successor,  instead  of  being  left  to  rely 
on  a  controvertible  title,  was  put  in  actual  pos- 
seaelon  of  the  sovereignty.  It  is  likely  that 
Til)erius  would  have  toUowed  this  example,  if 
bis  grandson  by  birth,  for  whom  he  intended  the 
empire,  haid  been  of  a  proper  aga  toMsume  the 
government;  but  this  young  man  was  bo  nunre 
than  seventeen  years  of  age,  while  Cdniis,  the. 
grandson  by  adoption,  waa  alrsady  five-and- 
tweoty,  had  the  better  pretensioD,  and  was  sap- 
ported  by  the  £avour  or  the  Roman  people. 

In  these  chrcumstanoes,  the  dymg  emperor 
tluMight  it  daiuserons  to  declare  for  his  grandson ; 
but  secretly  orew  up  a  will  in  his  ^voiir,  of 
which  he  carefully  lodged  many  copies,  while  be 
made  the  worid  believe,  that  he  intended  the 
snoeession  for  Gdus.  In  this  act  of  duplicity  he 
bad  concealed  hia  real  intentions,  even  from 
Macro,  the  commander  of  the  prstorian  bands, 
on  whom  the  execution  of  his  purpoae  chiefly 
depended  ;  and  by  these  means  rendcved  it  eii- 
tlmy  abortive. 

Macro,  having  l>een  for  some  time  past  in  ac- 
tual concert  with  Caius  on  the  measures  that 
were  necessary  to  secure  the  suoossslon ;  and 
both  beinff  equally  surprised  to  find,  at  the  de- 
mise of  Tibwius,  a  formal  conveyance  of  the 
sovereignty  in  a  different  channel,  their  first  in- 
tention was  to  cancel  this  deed  ;  but  they  soon 
found,  that  the  testator  had  made  so  many  copies 
of  his  will,  and  lodged  them  so  securely,  as  to 
render  their  design  impracticable.  It  was  deter- 
mined, therefore,  as  more  advisable,  to  refer  the 
matter  to  the  senate,  and  to  obtain  an  act, 
founded  on  a  supposed  right  of  seniority,  prefer- 
ring Caius  to  the  throne  of  Ccesar. 

Sy  such  an  acknowledgment  of  right,  the 
monarchy  gained  a  new  advantage,  and  pcrhus 
one  of  the  greatest  of  which  it  was  then  suscepti- 
ble, that  some  rule  of  inheritance  should  be  fol- 
lowed to  prevent  the  ruinous  contests  which  arise 
from  an  elective  or  disputed  succession,  and  to 
give,  if  possible,  together  with  a  permanent  right 
of  the  sovereign  to  his  high  estate,  a  correspoud- 
ing  right  of  evexy  citizen  to  his  rank,  to  his  pri- 
viTeffe,  and  to  his  property. 

By  this  dechiratlOQ  in  ^vour  of  Caius,  it 
seemed  to  be  admitteo,  that  men  were  to  look  for 


a  successor  to  the  empire  in  the  person  who 
stood  foremost,  by  birth  or  adoption,  in  the. 
family  of  Cnar  ;  and  the  establishment  of  the 
monarchy  appeared  to  be  coukplete.  Thetitles  of 
emperor  and  prince,'  or  head  of  the  army  and  of 
the  senate,  under  which  Augustus  endeavoured 
to  conceal  the  extent  of  his  usurpation,  came,  in 
the  course  of  his  own  and  the  succeeding  reign, 
to  signify  what,  among  the  designations  of  sove- 
reignty and  imperial  power,  they  now  actually 
import,  and  what,  through  a  race  of  men,  blessed 
with  virtuous  or  moderate  dispositions,  might,  as 
in  other  instances,  have  passed  by  heredittiry- 
succession  to  a  very  distant  posterity ;  but  in  tfaie 
^rsona  who  immediately  succeeded  to  the  gov- 
ernment, the  transmission  of  this  inheritance 
was  accompanied  with  much  violence  and  fre- 
quent interruption. 

Notwithstanding  the  acknowledgment  now> 
made  In  favour  of  hareditary  right,  the  example 
of  a  formal  resignation  and  rsaumptioB  of  the. 
sovereignty,  set  bv  Augustus,  and  r^ieated  by 
Tiberius,  had  entadled  a  kind  of  farce  on  the  em- 
pire, to  be  acted,  not  only  at  the  accession  of  suc- 
cessive masters,  but  in  tne  same  reign,  at  every 
period  of  ten  years.  At  every  such  period  the 
appointment  of  an  emperor  was  supposed  to  lie 
renewed :  the  occasion  was  attended  with  mucb, 
solemnity,  and  the  celebration  of  a  great  festival* 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  people. 

Caius,  therefore,  while  he  was  far  from  ad- 
mitting any  doubt  of  his  riffht  to  the  sovereignty, 
nevertheless,  mimicked  the  caution  or  artifice 
with  which  Augustus  and  Til>erius  oroceeded  to 
assume  the  reins  of  government.  He  repcAted 
the  same  professions  of  respect  and  of  zeal  tor  the 
comroonweahh,  the  same  expressions  of  personal, 
modesty,  the  same  unwlllinffnees  to  undertake 
the  government,  the  same  ruuctant  compliance 
with  the  pressing  requests  of  the  senate  and  peo- 

Sle,  the  same  affectation  of  filial  piety  to  his  pr^ 
pcessor,  and  of  indulgence  or  candour  to  thosa 
who  had,  in  any  wav,  obstructed  his  own  ad- 
vancement. It  was  become  the  fashion  to  affect 
destroying  all  itapers  and  records,  from  whicl| 
any  one  could  fear  to  have  matter  of  accusation 
brought  against  him;  but  it  was  become  the 
practice  to  preserve  them  with  great  care. 

While  the  new  emperor  passed  from  Misenum 
to  Rome,  he  was  attended  on  the  highways  by 
incredible  numbers  of  people,  who,  animated  by 
the  affection  which  Uiey  bore  to  his  father 
German  icus,  and  by  the  hopes  of  exchanging  a 
cruel  and  jealous  tyrant  for  a  youth  of  a  noble 
and  virtuous  extraction,  received  him  with  ac- 
clanuktions  of  joy,  calling  him  their  propitious 
star,  the  child  and  the  nursling  of  the  Roman 


%  Imperator  et  Priuccp  . 
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people,  and  bettowing  upon  him  every  other  ap- 
pellation of  fondneis  and  rcepect.  It  is  acaroelv  to 
oe  doubted,  aa  his  mind  was  then  elated  with  jof  , 
for  his  deliverance  from  the  insidious  and  cruel 
Jealousy  of  bis  predecessor,  and  moved  by  the 
affection  and  eordiality  with  which  his  ■act'es- 
sion  was  acknowledged  by  all  crders  of  men, 
that  he  must  have  Mt  a  real,  however  tempo- 
rary, gleam  of  good  will  and  alFection  of  man- 
kind. When  officiously  told  of  some  offences 
which  had  been  committed  against  his  person  or 
his  pretensions,  he  said,  '*That  he  nad  done 
nothing  to  merit  the  hatred  of  any  one,  and 
should  be  deaf  to  the  whispers  of  informers  or 
spies."  Affecting  to  follow  the  impulse  of  his 
own  filial  piety,  and  to  be  moved  by  the  affec- 
tionate sympathy  of  the  Roman  people,  he 
hastened  to  tne  Island  of  Pandaleria,  where  hi« 
mother  Agrippina  had  suffered  so  long  a  confine- 
ment under  the  tyranny  of  Tiberius,  raked  up 
the  ashes  of  her  funeral  pile,  embraced  her  re- 
mains, and  ordered  them  to  be  carried  with 
great  oetentatloa  to  Rome.  Although  decency 
required  him  to  observe  the  forms,  and  to  cairy 
the  aspect  of  mourning  for  his  late  adoptive 
father  and  predecessor,  he  complied  with  what 
he  knew  to  be  the  wiriies  of  the  Roman  people, 
affecting  to  reverse  many  orders  that  were  esta- 
blished in  the  administration  and  policy  of  the 
preceding  reign. 

Here  then,  If  not  before,  we  may  date  the 
fhud  and  irretrievable  extinction  of  the  Roman 
republic,  not  only  in  the  subversion  of  its  own 
institutions,  and  in  the  actual  substitution  of 
different  forms,  but  in  the  acknowledgment  of  a 
fight  which  made  the  succession  to  imporlal 
power  hereditary,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  it 
Ihr  beyond  what  was  consistent  with  the  prero- 
gatites  formeriy  enjoyed  by  the  senate  and 
people  of  Rome.  At  this  termination,  there- 
fore, of  the  Koman  republic,  agreeabl^f  to  the 
design  of  this  history,  the  narrauon  must  cease 
or  conclude,  with  a  very  general  view  of  what 
hefel  the  empire  in  the  succession  of  masters, 
and  in  the  rOMih  of  its  bwn  greatnew. 

Notwithstanding  the  favourable  appearances 
which  presented  themselves  at  the  accession  of 
Caius,  he  not  having,  either  in  his  understand- 
ing or  dispositions,  the  permanent  foundation  of 
any  good  character,  his  personal  vices  soon  broke 
out  in  one  of  the  most  brutal  and  sanguinary 
tyrannies  of  which  there  is  any  example  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  Having  no  choice  &t 
amusement  above  that  of  the  lowest  people,  he 
ioon  plunged,  together  with  them,  into  every 
species  of  dissipation  and  debauchery ;  remained 
whole  days  and  nights  In  the  theatres  and  in  the 
drcus,  entertained  with  the  fights  of  gladiators, 
the  baiting  of  wild  beasts,  and  all  the  other  spe- 
des  of  shows,  of  which  the  Romans,  once  a 
warlike  people,  now  a  corrupted  populace,  were 
io  immoderatelv  fond. 

Ambitious  citizens  under  the  republic,  and 
erven  the  late  emperors,  with  their  court,  had 
occasionally  given  thdr  attendance  at  such  en- 
tertainments,  more  to  please  the  humour  of  the 
populace  than  to  gratify  thdr  own :  but  this 
emperor  himsdf,  in  respect  to  the  qualities  of  his 
mind,  was  to  be  ranked  with  the  lowest  of  the 
vulgar.  He  considered  the  circus  as  the  prin- 
cipal Mcene  of  his  glory,  and  the  number  of  snows 
he  could  procure  as  the  measure  of  his  greatness, 
lliat  the  scenes  might  not  be  Interrupted,  or 
the  spectators  be  obliged  to  retire  to  their  meals, 
he  fed  them  in  the  theatre.  He  promoted  per- 
sons to  offices  of  state,  or  marked  them  out  for 
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disgrace  or  ruin,  according  to  the  ardoar  or  io- 
difference  which  they  seemed  to  have  lisr  these 
entertainments.  In  the  degree  of 'eztraiRagana 
to  which  he  carried  this  matter,  he  iocarreo  sa 
immoderate  expense ;  and,  beddes  applying  to 
this  purpose  the  ordinary  revenue  of  Umb  enpirr, 
squandmd,  within  the  year,  a  saving  of  akom 
two-and-twenty  milliona  steriing,  Idft  in  tht 
treasury  by  his  predecessor. 

In  the  sequd  of  these  vUe  mlsappUeatSoos  a. 
time,  the  satiety  he  experienoed  led  him  to  is- 
dnlge  himself  in  the  most  scandalous  and  offes- 
sive  debauch.  A  sense  of  the  public  faafird  « 
contempt  which  he  incurred,  galled  hbn  will 
jealousy  and  diegusf ;  and  these  paaalons  moa 
ripened  into  .a  general  enmity  to  mankiai 
Every  spedes  of  brutal  induwence,  qoalifird 
with  the  name  of  pleasure ;  ddibemte  naurdrrsv 
under  the  pretenoe  of  the  exeoutUm  of  jnstke, 
ordered  without  any  formalities  of  trial,  perpt> 
trated  in  his  own  presence,  and  attended  wid 
expressions  of  insult  and  scorn  frotn  himseR, 
make  up  the  sequd  of  a  reli^  which  began  vn& 
some  professions  imd  propitious  appearaoees  «f 
moderation  and  regard  to  the  opmion  of  the 
world.  But  the  degree  to  which  human  Datnre 
itsdf  was  disgraced  and  insulted,  in  thaae  detest- 
able  abuses  of  power,  hastened  an  attempl  t« 
relieve  the  empire  from  the  dominion  or  tba 
monster.  He  fdl  in  about  dnnee  years  after  he 
began  to  rdgn,  In  oije  of  the  paasageis  of  k» 
own  palace^  by  the  hands  of  Cluena,  an  officer  «f 
his  guard,  who,  without  any  fntentioo  to  aop- 
plant  or  to  tnoeeed  him  in  the  empire,  formed  • 
oonsplracy  against  his  life. 

The  senate,  for  a  fow  hoars  afUr  this  even^ 
flattered  themsdvee  in  the  bdief  toat  the jroveni' 
ment  had  devdved  on  themsdves ;  and  Chvrai, 
by  whose  hands  the  tyrant  had  fallen,  fooSj 
wished  for  the  restoration  of  the  remiblie;  bat 
the  jmtorlan  bands  thouf^t  fhemsel  vcs  enthM 
to  dispoae  of  the  empire.  Before  their  oAcen 
had  taken  any  measures  for  this  purpoae,  a  few 
straggling  soldiers  pervading  the  courts  and  re- 
cesses of^the  palace,  sdsed  upon  Chuidioa,  tht 
brother  of  Germanicu9,  and  undo  of  Calignls, 
who,  as  a  cbangding  devoid  of  ordinary  nndcr- 
standing,  had  iMen  long  neglected  or  overlooked 
in  the  palace.  This  bdne  the  person  wb* 
seemed,  by  his  relation  to  the  late  emperors,  t« 
have  the  mest  daim  to  the  name  and  auocesaioa 
of  the  Cssarian  or  Claudlan  families,  they  raisd 
him  on  thdr  shoulders,  yet  trembling  with  fear, 
lest  he  should  be  involved  in  the  fate  of  Ui 
kinsman  Calmila,  and  hastening  wHh  thrv 
burden  to  the  fortress  or  barradc,  were  reueiid 
by  thdr  companions  with  shouts  and  acclama- 
tions, which  announced  to  the  senate  and  the 
»le  that  a  successor  was  given  to  the  thrsm 


of 

The  inactivity  of  this  new  soverdgn  might 
have  furnished  the  world  with  %t  least  an  inno- 
cent master,  if  his  want  of  capadt^r  could  ha>t 
been  supplied  without  committing  his  power  in- 
to hands  equally  disposed  to  abuse  it  with  thr 
worst  of  his  predecessors.  Fit  only  to  be  • 
pageant  in  the  ceremonies  of  a  court,  or  a  tool  t« 
be  employed  by  those  who  got  possesdon  of  him, 
he  came  at  last  into  the  hands  of  the  second 
Agrippina,  Ae  daughter  of  Germanlcos,  and 
sister  of  Califfula,  who,  though  his  niece,  became 
his  wife,  and  prevail^  upon  him  to  adopt  iIm 
young  Domitius  Ahenoliarinis,  her  son  by  s 
former  husband ;  and  by  these  means  made  way 
for  bis  succession  to  the  empire  under  the  appel- 
lation of  Nero. 
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This  impetuonst  teTare,  and  profligate  woman, 
equally  ardent  in  the  acquisition  as  in  the  abuse 
of  power,  mistook,  for  parental  affection,  the 
earnest  passion  with  wliich  she  wished  to  govern 
la  the  name  of  her  son.  Having  ability  enough, 
however,  where  she  was  not  misled  by  her  pas- 
Mions,  to  distinguish  the  proper  instruments  of 
government,  die  endeavoured  to  procure  for  him 
in  the  tutory  of  Burhus,  who  was  placed  by  her 
means  at  the  head  of  the  praetorian  bands,  and  of 
Seneca,  who  was  by  her  means  lilcewise  recalled 
from  banishment  to  his  place  in  the  senate,  the 
most  able  or  specious  direction  which  the  times 
could  afford. 

Nero  acting  for  some  time  what  Burhus  sug- 
gested, and  speaking  what  Seneca  dictated,  ap- 
peared to  be  a  prodigy  of  wisdom  and  ingenuity, 
^ut  his  own  personal  disposition,  making  its 
wav  in  a  little  time  through  the  mask  of  sayings 
and  of  actions  which  were  not  his  own,  gave  suf- 
ficient evidence,  that  the  circumstance  of  having 
been  the  mere  puppet,  though  actuated  by  Uie 
most  able  and  ingenious  hands,  does  not  bestow 
ingenuity  or  abihty,  and  that  a  direction,  how- 
ever wise,  received  from  others  without  discern- 
ment or  knowledge  of  its  value,  cannot  carry  to 
the  mind  of  those  who  submit  to  it  the  character 
of  wisdom. 

The  name  of  Nero,  after  the  person  who  bore 
it  had,  during  a  few  years  in  the  beginning  of 
his  reign,  hew  supposed  the  model  of  royal  and 
phUoaophic  virtue,'  has  become  proverbial  for 
caprice,  folly,  brutality,  insolence,  and  cruelty. 
To  the  contempt  of  his  subjects  he  at  last  joined 
a  contempt  or  that  very  dignity  to  which  he 
himself  was  raised  as  sovereign  of  so  great  an 
empire.  Having  a  talent  for  music,  he  became, 
or  believed  himMlf  to  be,  a  distinguished  per- 
former, exhibited  his  skill  on  the  public  theatre^ 
and  travelled  through  Greece  in  the  character 
of  an  artist,  to  receive  the  applauses  of  a 
people  supposed  to  excel  in  discernment  and 
taste. 

The  contempt  which  Nero  incurred  in  quit- 
ting the  character  of  sovereign  for  that  of  musi- 
cian, became  more  fatal  to  him  than  the  general 
detestation  which  he  had  fdwmerly  excited.  A 
revolt  which  took  place  at  first  in  Gaul,  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  defection  of  all  the  armies  of  Uie  em- 
pire, and  reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of  quit- 
ting, together  with  his  life,  a  situation  of  which 
he  proved  so  unworthy.  Next  to  the  fears 
which  assailed  him  on  the  prospect  of  death,  he 
was  most  affected,  it  is  said,  with  surprise,  that 
the  worlds  could  submit  to  lose  the  hand  of  so 
great  a  performer. 

Such  then,  in  the  first  period  of  this  mon- 
archy, was  the  progress  of  a  sovereignty  erected 
by  the  Caesars  with  so  much  violence,  bloodshed, 
and  criminal  address.  According  to  our  ideas 
of  inheritance,  the  succession  did  not  once  take 
place  in  the  family  of  the  first  founder,  but  was 
pieced  out  bv  continual  adoptions  from  the  Octa- 
vian,  the  Claud  ian,  and,  last  of  all,  from  the 
Doiuitian  family. 

The  reign  of  Augustus  has  been  generally  ap- 
plauded, and  may  be  considered  as  a  model  for 
those,  who  wish  to  govern  with  the  least  poasi- 
ble  opposition  or  obstruction  to  their  power.  It 
may  serve  likewise  as  a  caution  to  those,  who 


1  The  qirinqaeuiiiun  Neronis,  was  a  proverbial 
expression  for  what  promised  well,  but  turned  out 
otherwise. 


need  to  be  told  under  what  disguise  the  most  de- 
testable tyranny  will  sometimes  approach  man- 
kind, liie  wary  desifn  which  mariced  the  char- 
acter of  Augustus,  was  followed  by  worse  prin- 
cij^es  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  succeeded  him ; 
and  the  dominion  he  established,  merelv  to  sub- 
ject the  empire  to  his  own  power,  without  any 
disposition  to  abuse  it,  became,  in  the  sequel,  an 
instrument  of  the  vilest  tyranny,  and  brought 
upon  the  public  stage  of  the  world  actors,  whom 
their  dispositions  and  characters  must  other- 
wise have  condemned  to  obscurity,  or  expos- 
ed as  a  disgrace  and  a  blemish  to  human 
nature. 

The  manners  of  the  imperial  court,  and  the 
conduct  of  succeeding  emperors,  will  scarcely 
|ain  credit  with  those  who  estimate  probabilities 
from  the  standard  of  modem  times.  But  the 
Romans  were  capable  of  much  greater  extremes 
than  we  are  acquainted  with.  They  retained, 
through  all  the  steps  of  the  revolution  whicli 
they  had  imdergone,  their  ferocity  entire,  with- 
out possessing,  along  with  it,  any  of  those  better 
Sualities,  which,  under  the  republic,  had  directed 
beir  courage  to  noble,  at  least  to  great  and  na- 
tional, purposes. 

Augustus  had  established  the  military  govern- 
ment wiUi  great  caution,  and  even  affected  the 
appearances  of  a  citizen,  while  he  secured  all  the 
powers  of  a  master.  His  successors  retained  in 
public  the  same  familiarity  o(  manners,  without 
the  same  gmud  against  its  abuses,  and  affected 
to  be  popular  in  the  city  and  in  the  camp,  with- 
out the  circumspectitfn  which  preserved  the  first 
emperor  from  the  contagion  of  mean  and  d^rad^ 
ing  examples.  The  state  itself  was  just  emerged 
from  democracy,  in  which  the  pretensions 
to  equality  checked  the  ordinary  uses  which, 
under  monarchies,  are  made  of  fortune  and  su- 
perior condition.  The  distinctions  of  royalty, 
and  with  these  the  proprieties  of  behaviour,  in 
high  rank,  were  unknown.  An  attempt  at  ele- 
gant magnificence  and  courtly  reserve,  which, 
m  estabbshed  monarchies,  makes  a  part  of  the 
royal  state,  and  a  considerable  support  of  its  dig- 
nity, w^re  avoided  in  this  fallen  republic,  as 
more  likely  to  excite  envy  and  hatred,  tnan  defer- 
ence or  respect 

The  Roman  emperors,  perhaps,  in  point  of 
expense,  both  public  and  private,  exceeded  every 
other  sovereign  of  the  world ;  but  their  public 
expenses  consisted  in  the  exhibition  of  shows 
and  entertainments,  in  which  they  admitted  the 
meanest  of  the  people  to  partake  with  them- 
selves.  Their  personal  expenses  consisted 
not  so  much  in  the  ostentation  of  elegance 
or  refined  pleasure,  as  in  a  serious  attempt  to 
improve  sensuality  into  a  continual  source  of  ei(- 
joyment;  and  their  pleasures  consisted,  of  con- 
sequence, in  the  excesses  of  a  brutal  and  retired 
debauch.  This  debauch  was  supported  b^  con- 
tinual endeavours  to  excite  satiated  appetite,  to 
prolong  its  gratifications,  and  to  supply  the  de- 
fects of  mere  animal  treasure,  wiUi  conceits 
of  fancy  and  efforts  or  buffoonery  or  low  hu- 
mour. 

The  manners  of  imperial  Rome  are  thus  de- 
scribed in  Uie  remains  of  a  satire,"  as  elegant  in 
the  style,  as  it  is  gross  and  disgusting  in  the 
matter,  and  which  we  may  suppose  to  1m  just  in 
the  general  representation,  whatever  we  may 
think  of  its  application  to  any  of  the  princes 
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wlMwe  names  wad  suoeession  haTe  been  men- 
lioned.* 

Although  It  would  be  abeurd  to  Imagine  auch 
a  Batirt  levelled  at  the  cormptlona  of  a  modem 
court,  whose  principal  weakness  Is  Tanitj-,  and 
whose  luxury  consists  in  ostentation ;  we  must 
not  therefore  reject  eyery  supposed  application 
of  it  to  the  pollutions  of  a  Roman  barrack,  or, 
what  nearly  resembled  a  barrack,  the  recesses  of 
a  Roman  nalare,  where  the  human  blood  that 
was  shed  in  sport,  was  sometimes  mixed  with 
the  wine  that  was  spilt  In  debauch.'  The  re- 
presentations of  Petronius  mar  be  applied,  in 
some  parts,  to  the  court  of  Tiberius  and  Clau- 
dius, more  properly  than  to  that  of  Caligula  or 
Nero,  or  may  nave  been  a  general  satire  leTelled 
at  the  corruptions  of  the  times,  without  any 
such  application.  But  with  respect  to  one  or 
other  of  those  emperors,  erery  part  In  the  feast 
of  Tremalchio  may  have  been  a  genuine,  though 
di^nised  picture. 

Even  in  the  court  of  the  sober  Augustus, 

fleasure  was  but  another  name  for  debauch, 
^ove  was  no  mcnre  than  the  ebullition  of  tem- 
perament, without  the  allurements  of  el«^ance, 
or  the  reduction  of  affection  or  passion.  In  the 
license  of  the  sexes,  both  of  them  alike  resorted 
to  the  places  of  public  debauch.  Women  of  the 
highest  rank  affected  the  manners  of  prostitutes, 
and,  to  realize  the  evidence  of  their  victories, 
collected  the  ordinary  rewards  of  prostitution. 
Such  was  the  debauch  for  which  Julia,  the 
daughter  of  Augustus,  was  inftunous,  and  in 
which  she  exhibited,  as  Kas  been  observed,  not 
the  weakness  of  a  mind  misled  by  passion,  or 
seduced  by  some  partial  affection,  but  the  gross 
excess  of  an  appetite  unacquainted  with  decency 
and  above  res^aint. 

In  this  state  of  manners  the  first  successors 
of  Ciesar,  not  having  the  habits  of  a  courtly 
decorum  to  preserve  them  from  the  rx>ntagion  oif 
mean  and  degrading  vices,  and  not  considering 
their  own  elevation  as  any  other  than  a  mere 
post  of  advantage,  from  which  they  could  in- 
dulge every  caprice  with  impunity,  after  a  few 
attempts  in  the  beginning  of  a  reign  to  prejudice 
the  world  in  tiidr  favour,  plunged  into  every 
species  of  excess,  that  a  vile  disposition,  set 
free  from  restraint,  and  exasperated  by  the 
sense  of  general  aversion,  could  incur.  Persons 
inclined  to  this  course  generaUy  proceed  in  their 
vices,  until  they  meet  with  some  obstacle  which 
necessity  or  fear  presents  to  them,  and  where 
thev  meet  with  no  such  obstacle,  ^ey  preserve 
no  iMiunds. 

A  perfect  freedom  from  all  external  restraitit 
would  be  sufiiciently  dangerous  for  persons  of 
the  best  dispositions ;  but  to  those  who  are  cur- 
sed with  the  worst,  such  a  freedom  from  re- 
straint would  be  accompanied  with  certain  ruin. 
It  is  indeed  nowhere  to  be  found ;  but  the  first 
successors  of  Caesar  flattered  themselves  that 
they  had  found  it ;  and  as  they  supported  the 
first  offences  which  they  committed  against  the 
rules  of  propriety,  by  setting  reason  itself  and 
the  sense  of  manldnd  at  defiance,  they  came  to 
apprehend  a  species  of  pleasure  In  braving  the 
detestation  which  they  Incurred  by  their  Infa- 


1  Mr.  Voltaire  baa  wlA  contempt  rejected  its  sup 
posed  application  to  Che  manners  of  a  coart. 

S  The  llomana  had  cattbats  of  fladiators  exhibited 
while  they  were  at  table. 


mies.'  'Hiey  pursued  the  ftnt  afrokcs  of  Ibjos- 
tice  and  malice  by  a  contlnaal  vrarfiune  of  dh- 
trust,  prevention,  and  revenge  agninsc  those  Ib 
whom  they  supposed  that  their  fierww  er  fs- 
vemment  were  odioos;  and  th^  persisted  k 
this  course  until  the  extreme  itself,  being  wkst 
nothing .  less  than  the  pessission  of  sovcreifs 
power  oould  support,  apneared  eharacteristic  d 
empire,  and  worthy  of  toe  descendants  of  Ce> 
sar. 

During  this  unhappy  suecessfoa  of  CMan» 
the  supreme  power  had  been,  for  the  most  psit, 
held  or  disposed  of  by  the  pnetorian  hinit 
These  troops  being  posted  in  the  capitsJ,  over- 
awed the  senate  and  people,  and  thou^  net  it 
to  contend  with  the  legions  who  were  etfll  as- 
ployed  in  actual  service,  they  gave  poneaaiea  af 
the  empiire,  at  every  vacancy,  oefore  the  anoki 
of  the  frontier  had  lime  to  deliberate  or  to  tsb 
part  in  the  choice. 

This  pre-eminence,  however,  of  the  pnetsfim 
bands  had  been  impatiently  suffered  by  the  k> 
gions  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Dnnnbe.  Th^j 
wished,  at  the  death  of  Augustus,  to  have  civis 
ft  specimen  of  their  consequence  in  nnmra^  i 
successor  to  the  empire;  but  being  then  era- 
ruled  by  the  dutiful  spirit  or  moderfttisn  cf 
Germanicus,  they  acquiesced  in  the  goremmeei 
of  Tiberius,  and  remained  in  quiet  under  a& 
the  successions  which  followed;  until,  beia^ 
excited  by  the  defection  of  Gaul,  vrfaich  happen- 
ed under  "Nero,  and  impatient  of  the  mockery  «f 
sovereignty  exhibited  in  the  inftmies  of  thmt  ^ 
happy  person,  they  entertained,  almoet  In  evcrj 
quarter  of  the  empire  at  once,  the  project  il 
giving  a  better  and  more  respectable  aoyere^n  It 
the  world. 

Within  the  compass  of  one  year  and  a  fer 
months,  after  it  was  known  that  the  pvtiviiiee 
of  Gaul  had  revolted  fh>m  Nero,  all  the  armia 
from  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  from  Gad, 
Syria,  Spain,  and  Britain,  were  for  their  narck 
towards  Italy,  for  the  import«it  purpose  af 
giving  a  sovereign  to  the  empire.  And  it  is  re- 
markable, that  this  pKiject  did  not  originate 
with  the  leaderi,  or  appear  to  be  suggested  by 
the  ambition  of  generals,  but  arose  trmn  a  spixit 
of  commotion  which  pervaded  the  troopa. 

Every  legionary  soldier,  excited  by  ^Jbe  desin 
of  rapine,  by  the  prospect  of  posse— Ing  the 
capital,  and  of  rioting  in  the  ricnes  and  pres- 
sures of  Italy,  conceived  the  design  of  pnuihig 
forward  his  general  to  the  head  m  the  empire. 
They  burst  at  once  from  their  quarters,  aod, 
considering  themselves  as  set  free  finon&  everx 
species  of  govemmenti  whether  civil  or  nuiltary, 
set  no  bounds  to  their  violence.  Augmentiec 
their  fury  by  the  consideration  of  the  puntsh- 
ments  they  incurred,  in  case  they  should  fail  is 
their  attempt,  they  passed  thrmigfa  every  titj 
and  province  in  tneir  w«y,  like  a  storm  thst 
wastes  and  destroys  whatever  is  opposed  to  ia 
course.  Within  the  short  period  we  have  men- 
tioned, a  motley  assemblage  of  provincdal  troops 
dressed  in  the  garb  oilHheir  dufierent  countries^ 
with  different  arms  and  different  languages, 
mixed  with  the  Roman  legions,  who,  now  ftr 
many  years  strangers  to  each  other,  met  on  the 
Po  and  the  Tiber  to  dispose  of  the  empirB. 
And,  in  the  sequd  of  their  contest,  whether  m 
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victors  or  Tiuiqiilahed,  wb«ther  mored  by  inso- 
lence or  despair,  did  equal  execation  on  the  pa- 
dfic  inhaWtants. 

These  troubles,  bovrerer,  ended  in  t&e  eleva- 
lion  of  a  great  and  respectable  officer*  to  the 
throne  of  Caesar,  and  fai  the  subetitutfon  of  the 
FlaTian  liunily  to  that  of  Chnidins  and  of  Ju- 
lius. At  the  accession  of  Vespasian  eyery  army 
bad  tried  its  strength,  and  competitors  ttom  the 
court,  the  senate,  and  the  eamp  had  nnde  trial 
of  thefar  Ibrtone.  Hie  Tiotors  in  tUa  contest 
reoeiTed  a  willing  submission  from  the  paidflo 
ichabitants  of  the  provinces,  itdio  were  ready 
to  (ongratnlaietbeaBMelves  on  the  return  of  pub- 
lic tranquiUky. 

Fortonatelv  the  first  emperors  of  the  new  fii- 
mOy,  Vemslan  biaoself,  and  the  eldest  of  his 
tw«  sons,  *'  come  from  the  school  of  experience, 
had  learned  the  value  of  reason,  humanity,  and 
justice  in  the  fforemment  of  mankind ;  and  they 
accordingly  exhibited  a  character  which,  in  some 
of  its  parts,  was  still  new  on  the  throne  of  Cm- 
sar:  the  character  of  wisdom,  propriety,  and 
hnmanitr,  asaumed,  for  its  own  sake,  and  with- 
out any  (intention  to  circumvent  the  people,  or 
to  impose  umm  the  world.  But  the  fortunes 
of  this  second  imperial  family,  like  thoee  of  the 
first,  soon  devolved  on  a*  person  equally  unfit 
to  sustain  them,  and  equally  unfit  to  be  suffered 
by  the  patienca  of  an  abject  court  or  asnbmisdve 
world. 

As  mankind  are  known  to  ran,  oooastonaBy, 
from  one  extreme  to  another,  the  evils  which 
had  been  experienced  in  the  characters  of  some 
of  the  preceding  emperors,  perhaps  helped  to 
diroet  the  armies  of  the  empire,  at  times,  to 
thfaik  of  the  opposite  extreme;  and  they  made 
a  compensation,  in  semo  of  their  elections,  for 
the  ndseUeft  which  they  had  broiyht  upon 
the  world  in  others. 

Aasidst  the  variety  of  examples  that  were  set 
Of)  the  imperial  throne,  different  emperars  paid 
unequal  degrees  of  respect  to  the  civil  forms 
which  were  handed  down  to  them  from  the  re- 
inblie,  and  which  ,were  still  retained  at  least 
IB  name.  But  the  characters  of  sovereign  In 
the  empire,  and  head  of  the  army,  were  neces- 
sarily united  in  the  same  peiven ;  and,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  army  Haelf  came  to  be  corrupted, 
the  imperial  establishment  suffered,  not  an  oc- 
caaionid  and  temporary  abuse,  but  a  radical  and 
irrecoverable  decline  of  its  character  and  force. 

The  pnetorian  bands  were  early  debauched 
by  their  residence  in  the  capital,  the  principal 
seat  of  licentiousness;  they  were  Inspired  with 
presumption  from  the  access  which  tney  had  to 
practise  on  the  vices  of  their  sovereign,  and  they 
outran  all  the  armies  of  the  empire  in  profligacy, 
insolence,  and  venality.  They  were,  upon  this 
account,  broke  or  disbanded  with  indignation 
by  Oalba,  the  first  provincial  officer  who  was 
advanced  to  the  purple ;  but  this  reformation 
only  made  wav  for  others,  who  being  placed  in 
the  same  school  of  disorder  and  vice,  soon  equal- 
led their  predecessors  in  all  the  evils  which  they 
had  brought  on  the  capital,  and  on  the  empire. 
The  contagion  of  military  arrogance  gradually 
spread  from  the  barrack  or  camp  of  the  praetor- 
uin  bands,  to  the  legions  of  the  frontier,  and, 
together  with  the  h^pcs  of  raising  a  fiivourite 
leader  to  the  head  of  the  empire,  promised  in- 
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dulgenoe  of  crimes  and  exemption  from  ertry 
painful  restraint.  The  practice  of  disposing  of 
the  empire  was  foliowad  by  that  of  aelling  it 
for  pecuniary  bounties,  and  formallv  cap>ttti»- 
ting  with  every  new  master  for  a  relaxatlen  of 
discipline  and  the  impmtity  of  crimes. 

In  proportion  as  the  character  of  Roman 
citixen  lo^  its  consideration  and  its  consequence, 
the  name  was  easily  communicated  to  all  the 
subjects  or  natives  of  anv  province.  But  this 
promiscuous  admission  or  every  subject,  under 
the  same  predicament  of  a  Homnn  Utixen,  in- 
stead of  raising  the  prorindals  to  the  dignity  of 
Romans,  sunk  the  latter  to  the  level  of  provin- 
cial subjects;  extinguished  all  the  sentiments 
en  whl<^  the  legions  of  old  were  wont  to  valua 
fhemsehres,  and,  wHh  their  loss  of  sdf-estfana- 
tkm  as  Romans,  probably  diminished  the  in- 
terest they  had  in  the  preservation  of  the  Ro- 
man name.  They  became  by  degrees,  and  at 
every  succession,  more  mercenary  and  venal  in 
the  ehoice  of  their  masters,  more  brutal  In  the 
exercise  of  their  force  against  their  feHow-sub- 
jects;  and  with  a  continual  degradation  from 
bad  to  worse,  substituted  for  the  order,  courage, 
and  discipline  of  Roman  legions,  mere  ferocity, 
and  a  dlqMMition  to  rapine  and  mutinv. 

In  composing  such  armies,  the  natives  of  ths 
mors  rude  and  uncultivated  provinces  took  the 
ascendant  over  thoee  of  the  more  civilized  and 
pacific ;  and  the  empire  itself  sometimes  received 
Its  Bsaster  from  its  most  barbarous  extremities, 
and  from  the  nurseries  of  brutality,  ignoiaiice, 
and  violence. 

From  such  a  general  tendency  to  corruptioa, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  an  empire,  though  once 
of  such  mightr  power,  should,  In  process  of 
time,  verge  to  its  ruin ;  it  is  rather  surprising, 
that  a  fabric,  mouldering  so  fhit  within,  should 
have  so'  long  withstood  the  storm  with  which 
It  was  natiurally  assailed  from  abroad.  From 
the  accession  of  Caligula  to  the  admiesion  of 
Alarie  into  Rome,  was  a  period  of  no  more  than 
about  four  hundred  years ;  but  from  the  same 
c9och  to  the  reduction  of  Constantinople  bv  the 
Turks,  was  a  period  of  one  thousand  four  nun- 
dred  and  sIxtMU  years.  So  long  was  it  before 
the  lights  of  dvil,  political,  and  militairv  wisdom, 
erected  by  the  Iloman  commonwealth,  thoush 
stmcfc  OQt  by  the  Ck>ths  and  Vandals  in  the 
west,  and  continually  sinking  in  the  cast,  were 
entirely  tetlnguished. 

The  fobric  of  the  empire  had  many  advantages 
to  account  for  so  long  a  duration,  both  in  the  na- 
ture of  its  materials  and  in  the  disposition  of  its 
parts.  The  provinces  were  conveniendy  situ- 
ated for  mutual  intercourse  and  for  mutual 
support ;  and  there  was  an  easy  access  from  the 
seat  of  dominion,  to  the  forthest  bounds  of  the 
empire.  The  order  cstabliehed  by  AugustiM, 
and  confirmed  bv  Tiberius,  remained  unaltered, 
even  by  many  of  their  successors.  The  worst 
oi  the  Ccesars  suffered  that  order  to  subsist  in 
the  provinces,  and  never  looked  beyond  the 
court  and  capital  for  the  objects  of  their  jealeusv, 
and  fit  subjects  ot  tyranny.  Even  in  such  hands 
the  engine  of  empire  continued  to  work,  because 
the  master  neither  pretended  to  understand,  nor 
attempted  to  interpoee  in  the  operation  of  iU 
distant  parts.  And  the  authority  of  govern- 
ment continued  hieh  in  the  extremities  of  thb 
vast  dominion,  while  it  su^  or  was  abused  in 
the  centre. 

Valour  and  discipline,  the  heal  preservativss 
of  many  other  valuable  qualities,  being  long  in 
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request^  though  tometlines  Impaired  in  the  Ro< 
maa  legiont,  stUl.  formed  examplee  of  a  nohle 
and  heroic  virtue,  which  qualified  tome  of  thoee, 
irho  attoined  to  the  more  high  and  respectable 
■tatione  in  the  militarr  profeHlon,  to  ml  with 
advantage  the  imperial  tnrone. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  empire  in  general  were 
corrected  of  that  ferocity,  or  reduced  from  that 
national  spirit  which  renders  subjects  refractory. 
They  were  addicted  to  pacific  arts,,  tractable, 
and  easily  retained  within  the  bounds  of  their 
duty ;  and  they  acquiesced  in  any  goTemment, 
however  n^igent  or  incapable.  Some  of  the 
emperors  promoted  this  orderiy  and  pacific 
disposition,  by  the  confidence  which  they  taught 
the  subject  to  have  in  the  security  of  hu  person 
and  of  his  property,  and*  by  the  encouragement 
which  they  gave  to  pursuits  and  applications 
which  inspire  the  love  of  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity.* 

It  mav  appear  strange,  but  It  is  true,  that 
even  under  tne  government  of  mere  soldiers  of 
fortune,  the  principles  of  law,  founded  in  the 
maxims  of  the  republic,  though  in  some  things 
perverted  to  the  purposes  of  despotic  power, 
was  made  the  object  of  a  select  profession,  ahd 
was  studied  as  a  rule  of  peace  and  of  property. 
The  civil  law  was  thus  not  only  suffererd  to  re- 
mign  in  force,  but  received,  from  the  pleadings 
of  ildvocates,  the  decisions  of  judges,  and  the 


edicts  of  princes,  continual  accessions  of  light 
and  authority,  which  has  rendered  it  the  great 
basis  of  justice  to  all  the  modem  nations  of 
Europe. 

Philosophy  continued  in  repute  firom  the 
times  of  tne  republic  far  down  in  the  empire, 
and  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus,  which  had  pre- 
vailed in  the  later  times  of  the  commonwealth, 
now  gave  way  tothose  of  Zeno  and  the  Stoics. 
While  men  had  rights  to  preserve,  and  hazard- 
ous duties  to  perform  on  the  public  scene,  they 
had  affected  to  believe,  with  Epicurus,  that 
^easure  was  the  standard  of  good  and  of  evil, 
^ut  now,  when  the  public  occupations  of  state 
were  withheld  from  them,  and  when  personal 
safety  was  the  highest  object  in  their  view,  they 
returned  to  the  idea,  which  seemed  to  have  ixb- 
spired  the  virtue  of  ancient  times,  that  men 
were  made  happy  by  what  they  themselves  were 
and  performed,  not  by  what  they  possessed. 
Under  the  discouragements  of  many  a  cruel  and 
oppressive  reign,  men  of  education  and  of  high 
descent  aecordmgly  had  recourse  to  the  philoso- 
phy of  Zeno,  as  to  a  consolation  and  [support ; 
and  although  they  were  deprived  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  act  upon  their  own  ideas  in  any  distin- 
guished situation,  they  gave  sufficient  evidence 
of  their  sincerity,  in  the  manly  indifference 
with  which  they  sometimes  incurred  the  oonso- 
quences  of  their  independence  and  freedom  of 
mind. 

From  these  materials,  the  Uw  was  sometimes 
furnished  with  practitioners,  the  senate  with 
its  members,  the  army  with  commanders,  and 
the  empire  itself  with  its  head ;  and  the  throne 
of  C«sar,  in  the  vicissitudes  to  which  it  was  ex- 


1  Vespadan  gave  salaries  of  about  £800.  a  year  to 
DMuiten  of  ihetoric  at  Rome.  Marcos  A'orelias  gave 
salaries  to  maoy  teachers  of  pbilosopby  at  Athens. 
Hadrian  estabUsaed  the  school  of  libOTSi  arts,  called 
tho  Atheueam.  Dio.  Cass.  Ub.  hud.  c.  37.  Sextus 
Avrelios  Victor  de  Cwsarlbos. 
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posed,  presented  examples  as  honounUe  to  ha- 
man  nature  in  some  instances,  as  thej  wrere  ds- 
gradlng  and  shameM  in  others.  In  these  va. 
rieties,  however,  it  is  no  disparagemsuit  totht 
good,  to  suppose  that  they  were  not  able  to  ooia. 
pensate  the  bad,  or  to  produce  effects,  to  whkk 
the  greatest  abilities  in  a  few  Individuals  < 
extend. 

The  wisdom  of  Nerva  cave  rise  to  a  I 
which,  in  the  persons  of  Trajan  and  tb«  ADto> 
nines,  formed  a  counterpart  to  the  rsoe  of  Ti- 
berius, Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero ;  and  ii 
must  be  admitted,  that  if  a  people  coold  kr 
happy  by  anv  other  virtue  than  th«dr  ovm,  then 
was  a  period  in  the  history  of  this  empire,  dar- 
ing which  the  happiness  of  manlrind  may  haiv 
been  supposed  complete.    This  however  is  bet  i 


fond  and  mistaken  ^»prehension.    A  people  i 

'  pe  and  hnmanity 

e  indepcodam, 

vigourT  and  peace  of  mind  only  from  their  ova. 


receive  protection  frmn  the  justice 
of  single  men ;  but  can  receive 


Even  the  virtues  of  this  happy  sooceaaion  oeoM 
do  no  more  than  discontinue,  for  a  irhlle,  tbt 
former  abuses  of  power,  administrate  jasciee, 
restrain  the  guilty,  and  protect  the  innoeent 
Many  of  the  evils  under  whidi  human  natan 
was  labouring,  stiU  remained  without  a  core; 
and  the  empire,  after  having  in  the  highest  d^ 
gre^  experienced  the  effects  of  wisdom  and  goe4. 
ness,  was  assailed  anew  with^  all  the  aboKs  d 
the  opposite  extreme.' 

For  many  ages,  nevertheless,  the  frontier  e«> 
tinned  to  be  defended  and  the  internal  pcaoe  4 
the  empire  to  be  tolerably  secure.  Comnupe 
flourished,  and  the  land  was  cultivated;  bat 
these  were  but  poor  compensations  for  the  wast 
of  that  vigour,  elevation,  and  freedom,  whick 
perished  with  the  Roman  republic  Itself  or 
with  the  political  character  of  the  other  nataon 
which  haid  been  absorbed  in  this  ruinous  ahra. 

Ihe  military  and  political  virtuea,  which  hsd 
been  exerted  in  forming  this  empire,  having 
finished  their  course,  a  general  relocation  cnnh 
ed,  under' which,  theyery  forms  that  were  w- 
cessaryTor  Its  preservation  were  in  process  ei 
time  neglected.  As  the  spirit  wliich  gave  riit 
to  those  forms  was  gradually  spent,  human  os- 
ture  fell  into  a  retrograde  motion,  wliidi  tic 
virtues  of  individuals  oould  not  suspend ;  9ak 
men,  in  the  application  of  their  faculties  even  to 


S  These  extremes  scarcely  gain  credit  wita  Hub  mt- 
dem  reader,  as  they  are  m  moch  beyond  what  ks 
own  experience  or  obserration  can  parallel.  Nf» 
seems  to  have  been  a  Demon,  and  Anrelius  a  Dhft- 
nity ;  and  these  prodigies,  whether  in  the  extreaw  d 
good  or  of  evfl,  exhibited,  amidst  the  rains  of  the  R*^ 
man  republic,  are  no  longer  to  be  found.  Individsali 
were  then  formed  on  their  apedfic  dispoeitaoiia  t» 
wisdom  or  folly.  In  later  times,  they  are  more  can 
in  a  general  mould,  which  gives  a  certain  form  indr- 
pendent  of  the  materials.  Religion,  fasfakm,  ol 
manners  prescribe  more  of  the  actions  of  men.  m 
mark  a  dMper  tract  in  which  men  are  coaatraiaed  a 
move. 

The  maxima  of  a  christian  and  a  gontlemaa,  tki 
'    '  f  moee  maaim  \ 


remains  of  what  men  wore  taaght  by 
in  the  days  of  chivalry,  pervsite  every  rank,  h«w 
some  effect  in  places  of  the  least  restraint ;  and  i 
they  do  not  inspire  decency  of  character,  at  fesai 
awe  the  profligate  with  the  fear  of  conten^it,  tnm 
which  even  the  most  powerful  are  not  secure.  Ivm- 
much,  that  if  human  nature  wants  the  force  to  pt» 
dnce  an  Aurelius  or  a  Tn^an,  it  i«  not  so  rnnch  es* 
posed  to  the  infamies  of  a  Domktiaa  or  a  Nero. 
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the  mcst  ordizuury  porpoMt  of  life,  saffered  a 
■low  and  insensible,  but  almost  continual,  de- 
cline. • 

In  this  great  empire,  the  fortunes  of  nations 
over  the  more  cultirated  parts  of  the  earth,  be- 
ing embarked  on  a  single  bottom,  were  exposed 
to  one  common  and  general  wreck.  Human 
nature  languished  for  some  time  under  a  suspen- 
sion of  national  exertions,  and  the  monuments  of, 
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former  times  were,   at  last,  overwhelmed  by 


one  general  irruption  of  barbarism,  superstition, 
and  Ignorance.  The  effects  of  Uiis  irruption 
constitute  a  mighty  chasm  in  the  transition  from 
ancient  to  modem  history,  and  make  it  difficult 
to  state  the  transactions  and  manners  of  the  one, 
in  a  way  to  be  read  and  understood  hv  those 
whose  habits  and  ideas  are  taken  entirely  from 
the  other. 


THE   END. 


GLASGOW: 

▲HDRBW  4i  JOHN  M.  DUNCAN, 
PilatoR  10  Of  Univcnlty. 
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